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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  that  occasion 
has  long  existed  for  a  new  book  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  English 
Langoage,  which  should  be  written  in  some  respects  from  fresh 
points  of  view,  and  should  be  of  a  fnller  character  than  commonly 
belongs  to  works  on  this  subject. 

The  present  edition  has  been  revised,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

The  Author  feels  bound  specially  to  acknowledge  material  aid 
in  his  labours  derived  from  the  latest  edition  of  M.  Ghiizot's  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  Universel  des  Synonymes  de  la  langue  Frangaise/'  from 
which,  bearing  in  mind  the  differences  between  the  genius  of  the 
French  and  the  English,  he  has  extracted  much  valuable  matter. 
He  has  also  analyzed  and  assimilated  the  observations  of  previous 
writers  on  English  Synonymy — a  branch  of  literature  which  has 
hitherto  borne  very  scanty  fruit  in  our  own  country.  Such  writers 
are  CJrabbe,  Taylor,  Graham,  and  the  late  Archbishop  Whately. 

While  he  has  exercised  his  own  independent  judgment  and  ori- 
ginal thought,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  incorporate  views  of  other 
writers  where  he  believed  that  he  might  do  so  with  advantage. 
His  object  has  been  neither  a  display  of  originahty  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  a  servile  compilation  on  the  other,  but  such  a  combina- 
tion of  his  own  ideas  with  those  of  valued  authorities  as  might  tend 
to  produce  a  useful  work  on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  would  be 
needless  to  say  to  how  great  an  extent  any  writer  on  English 
Synonyms  must  at  present  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 

He  must  acknowledge  also  invaluable  help,  in  the  quotations 
from  Dr.  Bichardson's  "English  Dictionary,"  which,  from  the 
comprehensive  range  of  authors  quoted,  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  a  literary  biography  of  the  words  in 
question.  The  arrangement  of  their  meanings  in  Webster  has  also 
been  occasionally  of  good  service. 

The  list  of  words  noticed  has  been  purposely  made  as  ample  as 
possible;  for  observation  has  taught  him  that  our  acquaintance 
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VI  PREFACE. 

with  the  distinctive  force  even  of  familiar  words  is  often  less  accu- 
rate than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  besides  which,  the  requirements 
of  foreign  students  of  our  language  seemed  in  a  peculiar  way  to 
claim  his  sympathy  and  considel^tion. 

He  has  been  careful  to  give  the  derivations  of  the  words  ana- 
lyzed, so  far  as  this  was  necessary  for  a  fundamental  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  words  themselves ;  and  in  this  department  he 
has  sought  the  guidance  and  corroboration  only  of  advanced  and 
scientific  etymologists.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  striven  to  avoid 
the  temptation  of  undue  amplification  on  these  points,  feeling 
himself,  bpund  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  distinction  between  a 
Philological  Treatise  and  a  Dictionaiy  of  Synonyms. 

In  regard  to  the  quotations,  he  has  endeavoured  to  mtJ^e  them 
as  illustrative  as  possible  of  the  observations  which  have  gone 
before,  by  selecting  passages  in  which  they  are  employed  with 
chcMracterisiie  force  by  leading  writers  of  the  language.  It  would 
have  swollen  the  book  to  unwieldy  dimensions,  and  have  been 
altogether  alien  to  its  character  and  object,  had  he  given  quota- 
tions of  the  words  under  every  sense  in  which  they  might  have 
been  employed,  or  treated  them  in  all  cases  as  Words  and  not  as 
Synonyms. 

An  Index  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition.  This  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  Synonyms  as  arranged,  but  also 
will  enable  the  reader  to  institute  independent  comparisons  of  the 
words,  if  he  should  desire  to  do  so. 


The  Author,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  already  put  together  a 

large  amount  of  material  for  a  new  edition,  for  which  he  had  also 

written  the  above  Preface.     My  own  work  has  been  simply  such 

revision  as  was  necessary  while  the  Dictionary  was  passing  through 

tlie  press. 

H.  P.  S. 
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SYNONYMS  DISCRIMINATED. 


ABANDON.  FoRSAKB.  Desert. 
RSUMQUISH. 

The  etymological  force  of  Abandon 

feudal  Lat.  bandumj  an  oriUr.  d$cree; 
fee  Bbachet)  has  well-nign  disap- 
peared from  this  word.  To  embandon 
or  abandon  was,  primarilj,  to  bring 
onder  the  power  of  another ;  and  as 
this  woald  miplj  the  surrender  of  all 
control  on  the  part  of  the  original  pos- 
sessor, it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  con- 
sequential idea  nas  in  modem  English 
become  the  primary,  and  then  the  ez- 
clusire,  meaning.  To  abandon  is  now, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  to 
giye  upJinallytaidabtoluUlyf  whether 
with  or  without  transference  of  the 
thing  abandoned  to  some  person  or 
power  external  to  ourselTes.  A  trace 
of  the  old  meaning,  that  of  placing 
beyond  jurisdiction  and  so  disclaiming 
possession,  appears  in  Shakespeare : 
"  Madam  wife«  they  nj  that  I  hare 

dreamed 
Aad  slept  alone  tome  fifteen  yean  or  more. 
Laify,  Aye,  and  the  time  teems  thirty 

nntome. 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  yonr 
^bed.- 

Spenser  used  the  form  aband. 

No  praise  or  blame  is  absolutely  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  abandon,  which 
IS  one  of  the  widest  in  the  language, 
though  it  has  a  tendency  to  imply 
blame  when  used  of  persons  without 
qualification.  So  to  abandon  friends 
jounds  blameworthy,  because  under 
this  simple  expression  the  mind  con- 
templates nothing  but  a  deserted 
friendship.  Yet  it  is  right  to  abandon 
friends^  if  they  betake  themselves  to 
what  IS  dishonest  or  disgraceful. 
We  may  abandon  persons  or  things ; 
in  pamcular,  places,  positions,  id^, 


opmions,  hopes,  expectations,  offices, 
possessions,  good  or  evil  habits,  as  the 
case   may  1^     But  that  which  is 

;  abandoned  is  alwa^rs  a  thing  of  con- 
sideration, not  a  thing  of  little  value 
or  a  matter  of  oetty  detail.  We  may 
abandon  wealtn,  but  not  a  purse. 
Where  loss  or  injury  is  entailed  on 
the  person  abandoned,  or  the  abandon- 
ment is  a  dereliction  of  duty,  this 
moral  colouring  belongs  not  to  the 

I  force  of  the  term,  which  is  essentially 
no  more  than  that  o{  Jinal  leaving  or 
iurrender,  but  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  is  only  when  all  efforts 
to  save  his  ship  are  hopeless  that  the 
captain  abandons  her  to  the  rocks  and 
wares.  In  times  of  early  Christianity 
men  were  called  upon  to  abandon 
houses,  lands,  and  relatives  in  such 
a  way  as  would  be  now  n&t  only  un- 
called for,  but  an  unjustifiable  deser- 
tion of  them.  We  may  observe  that  a 
twofold  idea  seems  inherent  in  aban- 
donment. We  may  abandon  directly 
or  indirectly,  either  by  actively  trans- 
ferring, or  by  avoidmg  and  taking 
ourselves  off.  The  former  force  was 
the  predominant  in  the  old  English, 
the  latter  in  the  new. 

"  See  how  he  lies  at  random  carelessly  dif- 

fnsed 
As  one  past  hope  abandoned. 
And  by  himself  giren  o'er."       Milton. 

FoRSASE  is  the  A.  S.  for-tacany 
meaning  orig.  to  oppose,  object  (Bos- 
worth).  In  usage  it  implies  some 
degree  of  antecedent  habituation  or 
association  which  is  given  up.  We 
forsake  relatives  to  whom  we  were 
naturally  bound,  friends  with  whom 
we  once  associated,  habits  which  we 
had  contracted,  opinions  which  we 
had  entertained,  plaoei  which  we  uaed 
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[abandon] 


to  firequent.  The  oau^e  of  forsaking 
is  altered  taste  or  habit,  variation  or 
custom,  alienated,  or  abated  attach- 
ment. So,  rhetorically,  "the  blood 
forsook  his  cheek,"  that  is,  left  iu 
wonted  place.  The  term  does  not  go 
beyond  this  breaking  off  of  previous 
habit  or  association,  the  makmg  that 
a  matter  of  neglect  or  avoidance  which 
before  was  matter  of  inclination  and 
aeekine:  and.  like  abandon,  implies 
in  itselt  neither  praise  nor  blame, 
which  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  forstlcine.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
implied  in  forsake  a  former  personal 
connexion  with  ourselves,  we  are  not 
said  to  forsake  abstract  forms  of  good. 
We  forsake  houses,  lands,  friends, 
possessions,  not  wealth,  station,  or 
rank.  These  we  are  said  to  abandon 
or  renounce.  Persons  on  being  for- 
saken by  those  who  once  loved  them 
have  sometimes  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair. 
«'  For  wele  or  wo  she  nill  him  not fortake.'* 

CHAUCXa. 

To  Desert  (Lat.  dit&rh^ ;  to  for- 
sak§  or  abandon  ;  de  and  sertre,  to  join 
or  bind  together,  as  opposed  to  asserere, 
to  fasten — &sten  hana  to  hand  and  so 
ai$$rt  a  claim)  is  applicable  to  per- 
sons, i>laces,  causes,  principles,  or  un- 
dertakings in  conjunction  with  others. 
We  abandon  but  do  not  desert  efforts 
or  undertakingpB  which  are  purely  our 
own,  and  in  vrnich  we  owe  no  obliga- 
tion or  allegiance  to  others.  Tlie 
term  desert  always  implies  blame 
except  when  usea  of  localities.  To 
desert  a  person,  a  principle,  or  a  cause, 
$.g,,  is  bj  the  force  of  the  term  blame- 
worthy ;  for  it  involves  the  abandon- 
ment of  sympathy,  help,  countenance, 
protection,  effort,  where  these  were 
our  bounden  duty,  and  where  the 
contrary  involves  a  breach  of  trust, 
fidelity,  honor,  or  natural  obligation. 
Not  so  to  desert  alocaUtr,  which  may 
be  indifferent,  justifiable,  or  com- 
pulsory. It  was  from  overlooldnff 
the  fact  that  places  might  be  deserted 
that  some  have  laid  it  down  that  all 
desertion  is  disgraceful.  "Adesoted 
fortress,"  a  "  deserted  villajje."  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  opprobrious  in  Uie 
following,  where  the  word  land  means 
Bore  than  locality : — 


'*  No  more  eicraset  or  deUjrs.    I  stand 
In  arms,  prepared  to  eombat  band  to  nand. 
The  base  deserter  of  his  native  land." 

DsTDSir. 
Like  forsake,  desert  implies  some  de- 
gree of  previous  habituation  and 
association,  but  the  bond  broken  in 
forsaking  is  that  of  attachment,  in 
deserting  duty:  hence  we  are  not 
said  to  desert  what  there  was  no  moral 
obligation  to  adhere  to,  as,  e.g.,  a 
statCTient,  an  expression,  or  a  mere 
opinion;  but  prmciples  which  we 
were  bound  to  support  as  being 
pledged  to  maintain  tnem.  Desertion 
involves  the  withdrawal  of  active  co- 
operation, forsaking  of  sympathetic 
association.  Desert  is  more  purely 
voluntary  than  forsake.  We  may  for- 
sake under  a  feeling  of  imperative 
dntj^f  our  inclinations  giving  way  to 
motives  which  our  reason  cbres  not 
discard ;  but  we  desert  when  we  dis- 
like our  duty,  or  are  prevailed  upon  by 
some  external  preference  or  allure- 
ment to  escape  firom  it. 

To  Relinquish  (lALrUmqvXre)  is 
to  give  up  under  some  influence, 
power,  or  ph3rsical  compulsion.  We 
relinquish  as  an  act  of  prudenoe,  judg- 
ment, or  necessity  that  which,  had  we 
been  left  to  oorsdves,  we  should  have 
continued  to  hold.  The  act  of  relin- 
quishment may  of  course  prove  sub- 
sequently to  have  been  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  wise  or  unwise.  A 
wounded  band  may  be  compelled  to 
relin(]uish  its  grasp.  In  matters  moral 
I  relinquish  my  scheme  on  finding  it 
impracticable,  or  my  opinion  on  find- 
ing it  untenable,  or  my  hope  on  find- 
ing it  vain.  Some  degree  of  previous 
struggle  with  ourselves  is  gone 
through  before  we  fiually  resolve  to 
relinquish,  or  some  external  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  us  which  in- 
duces us  to  do  so. 

"The  Disdaine  met  him,  and  bronght 
to  him  from  her  Majeetj  letters  ofreroca- 
tion  with  commandment  to  relinquUh  for 
bis  own  part  the  intended  attempt."  >- 
Haxluyt. 

It  may  be  observed  that  abandon  and 
desert  express  more  positive  acts  of 
the  mind  than  forsake  and  relinquish. 
He  who  abandons  has  finally  resolved, 
hewho  forsakes  has  undergone  change 
of  mind,  he  who  deserts  has  sacrificed 
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(abandoned]         discriminated. 

principle  or  dutj^  he  wlio  relinquishes 
oas  ccAsed  to  hope  or  to  endearour. 
As  the  others  are  applicahle  both  to 
things  and  persons^  so  relinquish  be- 
longs to  things  alone.  In  tronbkms 
times  men  have  sought  to  peeenre 
their  treasure  by  concealing  it  under 
the  earth ;  i^  atter  a  while,  it  should 
be  discoverea  bj  another,  the  law  will 
not  allow  him  to  assume  on  the  part 
of  the  original  owner  an  intention  to 
abandon  it.  Prosperity- quickly  raises 
about  us  a  crowa  of  flatterers,  who 
would  be  the  first  to  forsake  us  in  time 
of  adyersitj.  It  is  an  aggrayation  of 
misfortune,  if  one  who  had  long  pro- 
fessed attachment  should  not  only 
capriciously  forsake  us  but  also  de- 
sert us  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  How  often  do  we  engage 
ouraelyes  in  pursuits  which  bring  us 
iar  more  anxiet^r  and  labour  than  profit 
or  pleasure,  wluch  yet  firom  habit  or 
some  other  cause  we  cannot  persuade 
ouraelyes  to  relinquish. 

ABANDONED.  Pkofugate. 
Reprobate.     Unprincipled.     De* 

PRAVED. 

Abandoned  (see  Abandon)  is 
strictly  a  part,  passiye  of  the  yerb 
■abandon,  tbouffh  used  as  an  inde- 
pendent adj.  in  the  former  capacity 
It  follows,  of  course,  all  the  meanings 
of  its  yerb.  As  an  adj.  it  has  the 
meaning  of  self-abandoned,  and  that  to 
▼ice;  wr  the  ways  of  wickedness  are 
eas^,  and  not  to  struggle  is  to  sink. 
It  IS  used  of  persons  and  character, 
and  so,  by  association,  of  lifo  and  con- 
duct. It  is  a  yduntary  surrender  of 
self  to  the  temptation  of  self-indul- 
fienoe:  self-control  and  the  estima- 
tion Of  others  beinr  disregarded  and 
defied.  The  abandoned  man  is  em- 
phatically not  the  misguided.  seducecL 
or  oyerbome  man.  The  aoandonea 
man  is  impatient  of  discipline  and 
eyen  of  reflexion ;  he  is  wanting  in 
yirtuous  ambition ;  he  is  without  as- 
piratioD,  and  has  nothing  worthy  to 
ne  called  belief.  Pleasure  and  ease 
are  bis  only  happiness,  and  all  else  is 
either  a  labour  or  a  dream.  His 
•ooial  nature  seeks  relief  in  the  com- 
panionship of  others  like  himself. 
This  i^stematio  character  renders  the 


term  inapplicable  to  single  aeCs,  how- 
eyer  atrociously  bad. 

"  Nor  let  her  tempt  that  deep  nor  make  ths 

•bote 
Where  our  t^auUmmi  youth  the  saee 
Shipwrecked  ia  lozory  and  lost  in  ease.** 
Paioa. 

Reprobate  (Lat.  repr^ibatuif  trM 
and  r^eeted)  expresses  that  chafaoter 
in  which  a  course  of  self-abandonment 
to  yice  results ;  one  cast  away  with- 
out hope  of  recoyery,  the  yery  desire 
and  recognition  of  good  being  lost, 
all  repentance  cast  off,  the  bitter  be- 
coming sweet  and  the  light  darkness, 
by  a  confirmed  blunting  of  the  moral 
perception.  The  reprobate  is  regarded 
as  one  whom  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  reclaim.  This  state  the 
abandoned  may  not  yet  haye  reached. 

"  And  ctrength  and  art  are  easilr  ontdone 
By  spirits  reprobaU,'*  Milton. 

The  Profligate  man  (Lat.  profti' 
garty  to  da$h  down)  is  he  who  has 
thrown  away,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  ready  to  throw  away,  all  that  the 
good  and  wise  desire  to  retain,  as 
principle,  honour,  yirtue,  possessions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  yeij  poor 
or  obscure  man,  though  he  might  be 
abandoned  and  eyen  reprobate,  could 
not  be  profligate.  For  profligacy  is  a 
yice  ot  the  great,  the  powerful,  and 
the  rich.  We  sp«ak  of  a  profligate 
monarch,  nobleman,  court,  ministry, 
aristocracy ;  of  a  corrupt  or  demora- 
lized, but  not  profligfrte,  peasantry. 
Profligacy  is  characterized  by  shame- 
lessness  and  a  defiant  disregard  of 
morals.  The  old  physical  use  of  the 
term  has  disappeared,  as  in  Bishop 
Hairs  letter  to  the  Pope:— 

"Is  it  for  thee  to  excite  Christian 
Princes,  already  too  much  gorged  with 
blood,  to  the  prqfiigation  and  fearfol 
slaughter  of  their  own  subjects  P  " 

The  modem  use  oi  it  appears  in  the 
following : — 

*'  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  the 
highest  pitch  of  projiigcuy  is  to  own  in- 
stead of^  concealing  crimes,  and  to  take 
pride  in  them  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
them."— BouxoBaoKB. 

The  Unprincipled  man  is  not 
necessarily  abandoned  to  ways  of 
licentiousself-indulgence,  orprofligate 
of  expenditure.  He  may,  in  the  attain 
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of  MonuJ  flBJojment,  be  even  thtte- 
miouij  and  in  those  of  expenditore 
penunons.  Bat  m  the  abandoned 
man  tins  against  self-control  and  the 
profli^fate  against  sobriety^  so  the  nn- 
jnincipled  against  Jostice  and  integ- 
rity. The  abandoned  man  injures 
himself  primarily  and  others  only 
indirectlT;  the  unprincipled  is  ready 
to  erect  ois  own  interests  on  the  rains 
of  the  interests  of  others.  The  term 
onprindpled,  not  an  ancient  one  in 
our  language,  has  a  twofold  mean- 
ing ;  first,  wanting  in  good  principle, 
or  conspicuously  markecl  by  an  absence 
of  it  ^  in  which  sense  it  is,  negatively, 
apphcable  to  acts,  plans,  or  proceed- 
ings; and  secondly,  not  acting  on 
good  principle  or  acting  upon  the 
contrary  to?rard  others;  in  which 
sense  it  is  applicable  to  persons  only. 
The  first  employment  appears  in  the 
following:— 

"Whilst  the  monarchiei  rabsiBted  this 
Mnprindpled  oeMion  was  what  the  inflaenco 
«f  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon oerer  dared  to  attempt  (»  the 
ycranger."— BuEKB. 
The  second  in  the  following  :— 
"Others  betake  themselTee  to  State 
aflhirs  with  senis  so  rnqnineiplsd  in  Tirtne 
and  troe  generous  breeding,  that  flattery, 
and  coartships,  and  tjrrannoos  aphorisms 
appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wis- 
dom.**—MiLTOir. 

Depraved  is  a  term  which  ])oints 
to  external  circumstances  or  continued 
practices  which  have  gradually  per- 
verted the  nature.  (Lat  depravarej 
to  pervert f  distort.)  Depravity  is 
perversion  of  the  standard  of  right, 
and  the  term  is  employed  not  only  of 
morals,  but  also  of  manners,  taste,  and 
the  arts;  and  in  a  peculiar  physical 
sense  (which  however  is  technical) 
of  the  humours  of  the  body ;  a  phrase 
which  illustrates  the  radio&l  meaning 
of  the  term,  corruptly  departing  from 
a  state  of  wholesome  function.  De- 
pravitv  involves  the  substitution  of 
false  K)r  true  principles,  or  the  less 
worthy  for  the  more  worthy,  the 
pretentious  for  the  meritorious,  the 
showy  for  the  intrinsically  solid  and 
valuable,  the  meretricious  for  the 
chaste ;  that  which  attracts  the  admi- 
ration of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  for 
thnt  which    will    bear  the  test   of 
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exact  criticism ;  a  conventional  stan- 
dard of  morality  for  the  true,  the  vir- 
tuous, and  the  right.  It  is  that  de- 
fective estimation  which  follows  the 
assumption  of  a  corrupt  test* 

"  When  Reason  and  understanding  are 
depraved,  and  as  far  oormpted  as  the  very 
passions  of  the  heart— when  then  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  what  else  can  we  es- 
pect  than  that  both  &11  into  the  ditch  2  **^ 

SHKELOCa. 

By  the  constant  keepmg  of  evil 
company  a  man's  taste  and  character 
will  of  necessitv  become  depraved. 
There  is  danger  tnat  he  mav  grow  un- 
principled in  nifl  dealings,  that  he  may 
abandon  himself  to  aUurements  and 
temptations,  that  he  may  go  on  to  ex- 
hibit an  opcoi  profligacy  of  conduct, 
and  finally  sink  into  the  condition  of 
a  reprobate,  whom  conscience  ceases 
to  encourage  or  to  warn.  In  old 
English  the  verb  deprave  was  oflen 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  malign. 

ABASE.  Humble.  Degrade.  Dis- 
ORACB.  Debase.  Humiliate.  Dis- 
honour. Depose.  Depress.  Lower. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  word 
altam  (Fr.  ahaiuety  hai^  kno)  was  used 
in  a  purely  physical  sense,  as  by 
Shakespeare : — 

"  And  wttl  she  jet  <Aau  her  eres  on 
meP" 

To  abase  is  now  only  applied  to 
persons.  It  is  to  bring  low  or  to 
lower  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  per- 
son lowered  shall  l>e  deeply  conscious 
of  the  lowering.  But  this  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity on  account  of  great  guilt  or 
disgraceful  conduct.  That  of  which 
the  person  abased  is  primarily  con- 
scious is  unworthiness  in  reference  to 
others'  estimation  of  him  or  to  his 
own.  In  abasement  we  suffer  a  con- 
tradiction of,  or  voluntarily  forego,  as 
the  case  may  be,  our  own  peculiar 
pretensions.  1 1  may  even  be  merito- 
rious to  abase  or  humble  one's  self 
(of  these  two  abase  is  the  stronger 
term).  This  oould  never  be  said 
of  degrade  or  disgrace.  The  penitent 
man  numbles  himself,  the  remorseful 
penitent  abases  himself.  In  either 
case  a  conquest  is  gained  over  pride, 
arrogance,  or  self-will.  He  is  abased 
who  suffers  a  diminutioB  of  his  dig- 
nity, merit,  or  repute. 
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•«  AbMMbeA  in  that  immenrftf  I  see. 
I  8hnakaAa«eri,aBdjetMpy«toThee.'* 

COWFSR. 

To  HuMBLS  (Lat  hVMOit,  low), 
thoogb  not  in  one  way  lo  itrong  a  term 
as  aMae,  baa  a  fbUer  moral  meaning. 
He  who  is  abased  is  brongbt  low,  be 
who  ia  bombUid  recognizes  tiie  riigbt 
of  being  so  brongbt.  It  bears  reSb- 
rence  to  some  former  condition  of  ex- 
altation or  estimate  of  self,  as  tbe 
proud  man  may  be  bumbled  by  tbe 
rererses  of  fortune.  He  wbo  suffers 
no  more  tban  oyerwbelming  sbame  in 
his  reverses  or  diange  of  condition  is 
abased  without  being  bumbled.  He 
is  bumbled,  wbo  is  forced  to  become 
acquainted  witb  tbose  yicissitudes  of 
nature  or  fortune,  to  wbicb  bitberto  be 
had  been  blinded  by  unreflectiyeness 
or  pride.  He  is  abased,  wbom  con- 
science or  circumstances  bare  unde- 
ceired  in  bis  claims  to  nxMral  or 
social  superiority. 

^  The  plain  meaninf  of  the  Apoticle  is  to 
dednra  in  one  coatinaed  sentence  that 
Christ  when  He  was  in  the  form  of  Ood 
humbled  Himself  bj  condescending  to  take 
npoa  Him  the  form  of  man,  and  not  only  so 
hot  bnmbled  Himself  jet  fVirther  by  con- 
deeeending  todie  even  the  death  of  a  male- 
fcctor. "— €LAnKS. 

Degbadb  (Lat.  de,  (ioirN,and^r<)t(fui, 
«  sUn)  bears  reference  to  some  stan* 
dard  or  level,  moral  or  social,  below 
wbicb  tbe  person  degraded  or  wbo 
has  degraded  himself  is  supposed  to 
hare  flulen.  Unlike  abase  and  bum- 
ble, wbicb  belong  to  sentient  beings, 
degrade  is  not  confined  to  persons, 
but  is  applicable  to  anything  capable 
of  an  accession  or  dimmution  or  dig- 
nity. Art  is  degraded  when  it  is 
treated  only  as  a  trade.  Tbe  higher 
tbe  social  position,  or  the  moral  re-, 
sponsibility  of  the  person,  the  more 
degrading  is  the  aereliction.  The 
higher  the  standard  to  which  persons 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
form, the  more  degpradmg  is  the  for- 
feiture of  self-respect.  Soisuality,  for 
instance,  ia  peculiarly  degrading  in 
those  who  have  great  pNOwers  of  mmd, 
meannesa  of  dealing  in  (he  affluent, 
low  oompanionship  u  tbe  nobly  bom. 

«*  Momenta  there  mnst  be  when  the  sin- 
•er  is  sensible  of  the  dtfradatitm  of  his 
fsda  with  pain  the  slarish 


DISCRIMINATED. 


dependenee  nnder  which  he  Is  bronght  to 
fortnne  and  the  world,  to  rioleat  passisns 
and  settled  habits,  and  (o  fears  ana  aiipi«-, 
hensions  arising  from  consdons  gniu.**— 
Blaie. 

DuoRiiCE  is  to  depriyeof  respect  (O* 
Fr.  ditfnice.  du-  and  grac«,Lat.  gr^ti^ 
favour).  He  who  £sgraces  another 
deprires  him  of  such  social  regard  as 
would  otherwise  belong  to  him.  He 
who  disgraces  himself  deprives  him- 
self of  the  respect  of  others.  Disgrace 
is  to  the  feelug  of  respect  what  Dis- 
honour is  to  its  outwara  token.  Hence 
disgrace  is  rather  in  a  man's  self,  dis- 
honour depoids  rather  upon  oUiers. 
While  conscience  may  excite  in  us  a 
feeling  of  disgrace,  we  can  have  none 
of  dishonour  except  it  be  inflicted  upon 
us  by  others.  Yet  in  the  term  dis- 
grace there  seems  to  be  a  blending  of 
the  two  ideas  of  the  Latin  gratia  and 
the  English  mce,  namely,  internal 
comelioess  ana  external  fityonr.  The 
minister  who  is  capriciously  dismissed 
by  his  sovereign  is  said  to  be  dis- 
graced. Yet  it  is  plain  that  he  is  in. 
no  other  sense  so  than  ss  being  mere- 
ly thrown  out  of  favour,  while  as  re- 
gards his  own  character  he  is  rather 
dishonoured  than  disgraced.  The 
general  who  is  taken  captive  after  a 
gallant  resistance  never  could  be  dis- 
graced, though  he  mieht,  by  an  un- 
generous victor,  be  cushonoured  or 
msuUed.  Dishonour  may  be  only  for 
a  moment,  disgrace  is  more  perma- 
nent. We  have  an  exemplincation 
in  tbe  following  of  tbe  twofold  idea 
of  grace,  from  which  tbe  double  as- 
pect of  disgrace  arises : — 

*'And  with  sharp  qnips  joy'd  others  to 

defkce. 
Thinking  that  their  dtsgradng  did  him 

grace.-  Spsvseb. 


**  He  that  walketh  vpririitlv  is 
to  his  hcnonr  and  credit ;  ne  is  snre  net  to 
come  off  disgraoefhlly  either  at  home  in 
his  own  apprehensims,  or  abroad  in  the 
estimation  of  men.**— Babbow. 

When  a  man  is  so  humbled  that  his 
state  becomes  extemallv  manifest  or 
conspicuous,  and  is  reflected  in  tbe 
coniution  and  circumstances  of  tbe 
person  humbled,  he  may  further  be 
said  to  be  Humujated^  that  is, 
brought  to  a  condition  and  a  s^ise  of 
^  humUity.    So  strong  a  part  doei  this 
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«zternal  element  play  in  the  word, 
that  one  who  is  only  self-conceitea 
mar  be  humiliated  by  being  thrown 
inddenlj  into  an  undignified  and  lu- 
dicrous position.  The  proud  man  is 
humbled,  the  vain  humiliated.  He 
who  humbles  himself  endeavours  to 
cherish  a  feeling  of  humility,  he  who 
humiliates  himself  places  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  humility.  Hence  we 
are  seldom  said  to  humiliate  ourselves. 
Persons  or  circumstances  may  humble 
us ;  but  it  is  circumstances,  commonly 
speaking,  that  humiliate  us.  The 
case  is  a  little  different  with  the  noun 
humiliation,  which  is  the  only  sub- 
stantive form  of  the  verb  to  humble, 
whose  meaning  therefore  it  follows. 
Yet  in  such  a  phrase  as  a  '^  Day  of 
Fasting  and  Humiliation,"  the  term 
conveys  the  idea  of  both  internal  and 
external  self-humbling. 

'•  The  former  wm  a  hmuliation  of  Deity, 
the  latter  a  humiliation  of  manhood."^ 

HOOKBB. 

To  Debase  (Z^  and  Eng.  bate), 
though  of  the  same  etymology  as 
abase,  is  to  deteriorate  or  make  base 
not  the  position  but  the  internal 
nature  as  regards  worth,  or  essential 
purity.  Debased  coin  is  so  mixed 
with  alloy  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  A  debased  style  of 
architecture  has  become  corrupt  by 
deviation  from  the  trpe  and  principles 
of  the  pure.  In  all  things  debased  a 
normal  condition,  form,  character, 
principles,  or  model  is  implied  which 
has  been  forgotten,  deserted,  or  vio- 
lated. The  systematic  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  virtue  leads  to  moral 
debasement,  from  the  standard  of  cor- 
rect rule  and  pure  taste  to  artistic 
debasement. 

'*  The  ffreat  masters  of  composition  know 
very  well  that  many  an  elegant  word  be- 
comes improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator, 
when  it  has  been  debased  bj  vulgar  use.**— 
Addison. 

Depose  (Fr.  dnottr)  expressei  the 
formal  act  of  autnority  or  of  a  supe- 
rior, and  is  a  complete  taldng  away 
ofthe  office,  or  dignity;  while  degra^ 
may  express  a  partial  lowering  in 
rank,  or  removal  to  an  inferior  grade. 

"  A  tyrant  over  his  mbjects,  and  there- 
Ivc  worthy  to  be  depoudr-^^KYtm*, 


SYNONYMS  [abasement} 

Depress  (L4kt.  deot^hv,  part,  de^ 
preuus,  to  press  down)  is  physical  and 
analogous.  It  denotes  the  exercise 
of  some  uniform  influence  to  lower 
permanently.  The  muzzle  of  a  ^n 
IS  depressed  which  is  kept  pointmg 
towards  the  eround,  the  mind  is  de- 
pressed which  is  weighted  by  some 
burden  of  thought  or  reflexion.  He 
is  depressed  whose  merits,  though 
they  entitle  him  to  promotion,  are 
stifled  by  the  jealousy  of  superiors. 
"  The  Oods  with  ease  frail  Man  demress  or 
raise."  Pope. 

Lower,  formed  from  the  adj.  low, 
follows  the  various  meanings  of  that 
adj.  Its  forces  are  in  the  main  three : 
1,  to  reduce  in  physical  elevation,  as 
to  lower  a  fla^ ;  2,  to  abate  the  feel- 
ing of  exaltation,  as  to  lower  pride ; 
5,  to  bring  down  in  value,  amount, 
rank,  dignity  or  estimation,  as  the 
price  of  goods,  the  rate  of  interest, 
professioiuil  position,  or  the  respect 
of  individuals,  or  of  the  public.  Like 
the  simpler  and  Saxon  words  gene- 
rally, its  application  in  proportion  to 
its  extensiveness  is  weak  specifically* 
It  stands  opposed  to  ''  raise,"  and  ia 
as  oomprehensive  and  no  more  pointed 
in  its  force. 

ABASEMENT.    Lowness. 

An  idea  of  degradation  common  to 
these  two  terms  makes  them  syno- 
nyms ;  but  they  have  strong  diflfe- 
rences.  Abasement  (Fr.  abaisser^  to 
lower)  expresses  the  act  of  bringing 
low  or  the  state  consequent  upon  this, 
and  always  implies  a  former  state  more 
elevated.  Lownbss  (allied  to  lie  and 
tav)  expresses  simply  the  condition 
of  that  which  is  low  in  any  of  the 
numerous  senses  ofthe  word  low,  such 
as  physical  depression,  meanness  of 
Condition  or  character,  absence  of 
sublimity,  meekness,  mental  depres- 
sion, an  inferiority  of  degr^a  deep 
pitch  or  inaudible  character  of  sound. 
Ilie  physical  meanings  of  lowness  are 
not  in  modem  English  shared  by 
abasement,  which  has  only  a  moral 
application.  Abasement  is  a  condi- 
tion of  inferiority  bearing  reference 
to  our  own  possible  position,  lownesft 
or  inferiority  to  others.  Abasement 
is  mor^  or  social  degradation,  and  by 
an  extension  of  meaning  the  painful 
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eonficiousnesfl  of  this.  Jesus  Christ 
was  willing  to  be  bom  in  a  condition 
of  weakness  and  abasement.  Abase- 
ment  is  yoluntary  or  involuntarj. 
Volantary  abasement  is  a  yirtuous 
act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  seeks  to 
counteract  ana  repress  the  natural 
tendency  to  pride.  A  low  disposition 
on  the  other  hand  is  incompatible 
with  honour,  and  begets  contempt. 
The  low  is  opposed  to  the  lofty  in 
principle  and  sentiment,  and  the  re- 
fined m  taste  and  manners.  A  low 
character  is  one  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  associate  and  sympathize 
with  the  basest  of  mankind,  a  low 
style  is  such  as  would  commend  itself 
to  the  Tulgar.  That  abasement  which 
is  the  result  of  misfortune  does  not 
forfeit  the  right  to  consideration. 
Lowness  is  not  deserving  of  consider- 
ation.  Virtuous  sentiment  may  re- 
concile the  ambitious  to  a  low  estate 
in  life,  and  assure  them  that  by  itself 
it  iuToWes  no  abasement,  while  yet  it 
is  a  legitimate  object  of  effort  to  ex- 
change a  lower  condition  for  a  higher, 
if  it  be  done  by  just  and  honest 
means. 

**  *Tw  immortality,  'tis  that  alone. 
Amidst  life's  paiDS,  aboKments,  emptinesf. 
The  Sonl  can  comfort."  Youno. 

Lowness  consists  in  want  of  birth, 
merit,  fortune,  or  condition.  It  may 
be  obserred  that  the  noun  lowness 
has  not  the  strong  character  of  dis- 
paragement which  belongs  to  the 
adjective  low.  The  latter  is  always 
derogatory  except  when  employed 
either  physically  or  of  social  infe- 
riority of  rank. 

ABASH.    Confound.    Confusb. 

To  be  Abashed  is  the  O.  Fr. 
Etkdhiry  to  asUmiih,  part.  $$bahistant ; 
connected  with  the  English  bay,  to 
gape,  whence  to  stand  at  bay. 

To  be  abashed  is  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  shame,  and  therefore  will 
▼ary  according  to  the  degree  and 
chvacter  of  the  shame  felt.  The 
OTer-modest  are  abashed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superiors,  the  guilty  at  the 
detection  <k  vice  or  misconduct. 
Abase  stands  to  the  reason  and  the 
lodgment  as  abash  to  the  feelings, 
the  former  implies  m  sentence  of  un- 
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worthiness  felt  to  be  passed  a^aj 
one's  self,  the  latter  shows  itself  m , 
downward  look,  the  blushing  ch^ 
or  the  confused  manner,  and  may  e>«» 
be  the  pure  effect  of  natural  modesty. 

"But  when    he   Venos    ▼iew'd   without 

disguise. 
Her  shinbg  neck  beheld,  and  radiant  ejes^ 
Awed  and  abeuh'd  he  tnm'd  his  head  aside. 
Attempting  with  his  robe  his  fkce  to  hide.** 

CONOBETB. 

To  be  Confused  (LAt.  confundere  ; 
part,  ccnfusus,  to  pour  together^  to 
perplex)  denotes  a  state  in  which  the 
Acuities  are  more  or  less  beyond  con- 
trol, when  the  speech  falters  and 
thoughts  lose  their  consistency.  This 
may  be  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as 
failure  of  memonr,  conmcting  feelings^ 
a  bewildered  judginent,  over-modesty, 
shame,  surprise,  a  sense  of  detection 
to  one  s  disnonour.  It  is  an  embarras- 
sing self-consciousness  accompanied 
by  a  humiliating  sense  of  shortcoming. 
We  have  fonned  our  plan  and  ar- 
raueed  our  materials;  the  former  is 
perhaps  forestalled,  the  latter  by  some 
accident  disordered.  We  are  thrown 
into  disturbance,  the  time  is  lost, 
whither  shall  we  look  for  help  'i 

"Till  I  saw  those  eyes  I  was  but  a  lamp ; 
a  chaos  of  oo«r|/V«eobiesf  dwelt  m  me.  ~ 
Bkaumoht  akd  Flxtchbb. 

To  be  Confounded,  though  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  is  far  stronger, 
denoting  an  utter  inability  to  exercise 
to  any  practical  purpose  the  power  of 
thought  and  speech,  the  reason  being 
overpowered  oy  the  shock  of  argu- 
ment t^timony,  or  detection.  To 
confuse  is  in  its  primary  and  simpler 
sense  a  milder  term  than  confound. 
Things  are  confused,  when  they  are  in 
a  state  orpromiscuous  disorder.  They 
are  confounded,  when  they  are  so 
mixed  up  together'  that  they  become 
undistinguished  and  indistinguish- 
able, their  individuality  being  lost. 

'*  So  spahe  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mate,  confnauUd  what  to  saj." 
MiLTo:v. 

ABATE.  Lessen.  Diminish.  De- 
cbbase. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
these  synonyms  are  employed  graiu- 
matically  as  both  transitive  and  hf 
transitiye  yerbs.    The  simplest  and 
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therefore  the  leatt  tpeciiicsUj  chano- 
teristic  is  Lemen  (A.  8.  UuMtj  adj. 
Uu)f  meaning  to  make  or  to  gire  leas, 
as  m  force,  hulk,  number,  quandty,  or 
ralue. 

«*  St.  Pa«l  choM  to  mftgnify  his  ofBoe, 
when  all  men  conspired  to  letun  it.**— At- 


DmiNiSH  (Lat.  dm^uUrt,  mXnuiy 
less)  is  the  exact  Latin  eqairalent  of 
the  Saxon  lessen,  but  is  commonly 
substituted  for  lessen  in  the  intransi- 
tive  sense.  The  receding  object  di- 
minishes rather  than  lessens.  There 
is  hardly  a  shadow  of  differenoe  be- 
tween the  terms,  except  that  the  Saxon 
one  is  the  more  conversational,  the 
Latin  more  likely  to  be  employed  in 
rhetorical,  or  scientific  phraseology. 
**  Hide  their  dtmimshed  heads.** 

MlLTOK. 

Abate  (Fr.  abattn,  to  beat  doum) 
refers  tojforce.  and  never  to  size,  or 
anything  in  which  the  idea  of  force  is 
not  more  or  less  implied.  A  storm, 
pain,  mental  emotion  or  excitement, 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  like, 
abate.  Of  old  the  verb  had  a  strong 
transitive  force  in  a  physical  applica- 
tion, as  to  abate,  that  is,  beat  down  the 
walls  of  castles.  This  active  force  is 
still  preserved,  but  not  in  its  physical 
application.  The  term  has  grown 
milder.  We  speak  of  abating  pride, 
zeal,  expectation,  hope,  ardour,  a  de- 
mand or  claim;  and  in  legal  language 
(though  this  is  of  course  techni<^)  of 
abating  a  writ,  a  nuisance,  or  a  tax, 
the  idea  being  that  of  annulling  va- 
liditv  or  le^  force.  The  word  is 
employed  with  sin^lar  appropriate- 
ness in  the  followmg  passage  from 
Paley*s  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  ffreateet  tTrants  hare  been  those 
ties  n        " 


whose  titles  were  the  most  anqnestioned, 
Whenever  the  opinion  of  right  becomes  toe 
predominant  and  superstitions,  it  is  abated 


Decrease  (Lat.  deereecht^^def 
dovofiy  and  cretcht,  to  grow)  differs  from 
diminish  in  denoting  a  more  gradual 
and  sustained  process.  We  might 
even  speak  of  an  instantaneous  di- 
minution, but  not  of  an  instantaneous 
decrease.  To  decrease  is  gradually  to 
lessen  or  diminish.  Yet  we  use  the 
term  decrease  in  some  cases  to  express 


di 


SYNONYMS  [aberrant] 

more  strongW  the  idea  of  diminution 
by  inherent  force,  or  from  an  internal 
cause,  as  distinguished  from  external 
and  more  palpable  influences;  at  least 
when  sp^iking  of  physieal  matter  or 
subjects,  as  the  cold  decreases  throug^h 
the  season  of  the  year.  Property  is 
diminished  by  extravagance.  To  de- 
crease is  relatively  to  diminish  abso- 
lute and  positive.  Things  diminish 
which  are  siiciply  made  less  through 
an^  cause.  Tnings  decrease  which 
exist  in  varying  degrees  of  less  or 
more.  Of  the  nouns,  diminution  ex- 
tresses  a  state,  decrease  a  process.  A 
iminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
the  result  of  the  decrease  of  an  epi- 
demic. The  cause  which  produces 
diminution,  as  it  is  more  external,  so 
is  commonly  more  traceable  than  uiat 
which  produces  decrease.  The  royal 
authority  may  be  diminished  by  a 
specific  revolution,  having  such  di- 
minution for  its  object.  It  may  de- 
crease as  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes,  $.g.,  the  tendency  of  subse- 
quent legislation,  the  development 
among  the  people  of  the  sense  and 
the  claim  of  self-government. 
"  The  olive-leaf  which  certainly  them  told 
The  flood  deereaeed,**  Deatton. 

ABERRANT.  Abnobmal.  £c- 
CENTBic.    Exceptional.    Erratic 

Aberrant  (Lat.  itberrarey  to  wander 
away)  denotes  that  which  deviates  un- 
accountably fitnn  the  uniform  law  of 
operation  or  procedure. 

"  Thej  not  onlv  swarm  wUh  errors,  bat 
rices  depending  thereon.  Thns  they  com- 
monly  alfect  no  man  any  farther  than  he 
deserts  his  reason  or  complies  with  their 
ofterranctes.*'— Bbown'b  Vulgar  Errors. 

The  term  is  applied  to  natural  devia- 
tion from  the  type  of  a  class  or  order, 
as  an  aberrant  animal  or  vegetable 
form ;  while  as  regards  the  actions  of 
responsible  agents,  or  the  thoughts  of 
reflecting  bemsfs,  it  denotes  a  depar- 
ture from  the  una  of  sober  conduct, 
or  consistent  thought:  so  moral  ana 
intellectual  aberrations.  That  is  a6- 
nomtal  in  outward  nature  which  ex- 
hibits a  structure  opposed  to  the  ujiual 
structure;  and  generally  speaking, 
that  which  exemplifies  procedure 
contrary  to  the  received  rule,  law,  or 
system. 
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Eccentric  (Lat.  ex,  mit,  and  cen- 
trum, a  etntre;  Gr.  U  and  nirrpw)  de- 
•oCes  that  which  is  a  departurej  or 
analo^us  to  it,  from  moYement  in  a 
natural  orbit. 

ExcEKTioNAL  (Lat.  txt^Uht,  part, 
cxcipf  lu,  to  except)  is  applied  generallj 
to  anything  which  strikes  common 
observation  as  unlike  what  is  familiar 
in  similar  cases.  Of  these,  the  two 
first  are  terms  enlisted  into  modem 
science,  while  eccentric  and  excep- 
tional are  applicable  to  other  and  un- 
scientific matters.  The  former  of  these 
was  astronomical  before  it  became 
nu>ral  or  descriptiye.  In  its  technical 
use,  an  eccentric  body  is  one  which 
moves  in  a  circle,  which,  though 
coinciding  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
another  in  area  or  volume,  has  not  the 
same  centre ;  hence  deviating  irom 
ordinary  methods  or  usual  appearance 
or  practice.  It  is  technically  opposed 
to  concentric.  The  primary  and  se- 
condary ideas  appear  combined  in  tiie 
following : — 
"  For  b»d  I  power  like  that  which  bends 

the  sphere* 
To  miisie  never  heard  hj  mortal  ears ; 
Where  in  her  sTStem  sits  the  central  sun. 
And  draos  reluctant  planets  into  tone  t 
80  would  I  bridle  thj  eccentric  sonl. 
In  reason's  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll." 

WKirBBiAO,  on  ChMrchiU, 
Neither  Abnormal  nor  Exceptional 
are  found  in  the  older  English  litera- 
ture. 

Erratic  (Lat.  erratic%u,  erriire,  to 
wander)  has  a  scientific  application — 
as  e.g.  to  ^eolo^cal  material  borne 
away  from  its  original  site.  Erratic 
differs  from  eccentric  in  being  confined 
to  human  conduct,  while  eccentric 
belongs  to  character  and  appearance 
also.  The  eccentric  character  is  in- 
offensive and  simply  odd ;  but  there 
is  danger  that  the  erratic  person  may 
involve  himself  or  others  m  mischief. 
Yet  this  force  has  been  acquired  in 
recent  times.  Its  older  use  was  that 
of  idly  wandering,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  The  season  of  the  jear  u  now  come  in 
which  the  theatres  are  shut,  and  the  card- 
tables  forsaken  ;  the  regions  of  luzory  are 
for  a  while  nnpe<^lad,  and  pleasure  leads 
oat  her  votaries  to  groves  and  gardens,  to 
still  scenes  and  erratic  gratiflcations."— 
Ramblxb. 


ABETTOR.    AocBssoRT.    Accom* 

PUCE. 

An  Abettor  (O.  Fr.  abetter,  tc 
deceive,  incite)  is  one  who  in  any 
way  promotes  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  without  taking  a  direct  part 
in  it.  If  he  do  so,  he  becomes,  ao- 
oording  to  circnmstanoes,  something 
more  than  an  abettor.  He  is  an 
Accessory  (Lat  Aceeeeoriue,  Dv- 
canoe)  if  he  assists  directlT,  bat  in  an  i 
extraneous  capacity ;  an  Acoompucs  1 
(Lat  ad,  to,  and  eompUcire,  to  fold 
together)  if  he  is  intimately  bound  up 
in  the  project  and  responsibility  of  the 
scheme  as  a  prime  mover.  Itisinthis 
way  that  in  treason  there  are  no  abet- 
tors, the  law  not  allowing  the  supposi- 
tion of  indirect  agency  in  the  case,  but 
regarding  it  as  necessarily  direct.  Ad- 
vice,proiiuse8.rewards.  or  even  the  ob- 
servance of  silenoe  and  a  forbearing  to 
oppose  may  constitute  an  abettor,  but 
no  one  can  be  negatively  an  accessory 
or  accomplice.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  abettors  urge  and 
promote,  accessories  aid  or  assist,  ac- 
complices design  and  execute.  In 
Law,  an  accessory  before  the  fact  is 
one  who  procures,  counsels,  or  com- 
mands another  to  commit  a  fi^ny; 
an  accessory  afrer  the  fact  is  one  who, 
knowing  of  the  felony,  assists,  com- 
forts, or  conceals  the  telon.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that  these  terms 
are  by  usage  restricted  almost  univer- 
sally to  Md  or  unlawful  deeds  or 
causes,  although  Woolaston  in  his 
'' Religion  of  Nature"  speaks  of 
**  abettmg  the  cause  of  truth."  The 
older  use  of  Shakespeare  is  still  the 
common  one : — 

"  And  yoQ  that  do  abet  him  bi  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all." 

"  An  accessory  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief 
actor  in  the  ofEsnee,  nor  present  at  its  per. 
formanoe,  but  in  s<»ne  way  concerned  there- 
in, either  before  or  after  the  Cut  com- 
mitted."—Blackstonb. 

Dryden  uses  the  term  accomplice  i^ 
the  sense  of  a  partner  in  guilt : — 

*'  Link'd  hand  in  hand  th*  aecompUoe  and 

the  dame 
Their  waj  eiqtloring  to  the  chamber  cam*.** 

The  ordinary  use  is  that  of  Johnson 
in  the  following : — 
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'*  And  thou,  the   cnnt  accomplice  of  his 

treafloo. 
Declare   thy    menage,   and   expect   thy 

doom." 
ABHOR.    BiTEST.    Abominate. 

LOATBB. 

Of  these  the  phunest  is  Loathe 
(A.  S.  idthian.  to  Icathe).  It  is  fdso  the 
most  purely  pnTBictl,  being  in  the  first 
place  empfojed  to  express  nausea  or 
physical  disgust.  The  sick  man  loathes 
nis  food.  It  is  employed  of  moral 
objects,  bj  a  strong  metaphor  or 
analogy.  In  loathing  there  is  a  kind 
of  passive  disgust,  which  in  the  other 
synonyms  is  more  active  and  demon- 
Btrative. 

'*  A  wicked  man  is  loathtcme  and  eometh 
to  shame.  The  word  translated  loathsomt 
properiy  denotes  snoh  kind  of  persons  to  be 
as  naoseons  and  ofRsnsiTe  to  the  judgments 
of  others  as  the  most  loathscme,  nnsarory 
things  are  to  their  tastes  and  smells.**— 
Bishop  WiLsnts. 

To  Abominate  (^Lat.  ^(5Mn¥m>r,part. 
abbmtnatus;  aby  Jrom,  and  omen)  is 
literally  to  shrink  from,  deprecate  as 
ominous,  and  so  to  turn  away  from  as 
not  to  be  endured.  Abominate  occu- 
pies a  place  midway  between  loathe, 
which  IS  strongly  physical,  and  detest, 
which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  emphati- 
cally moral ;  and  in  either  case  denotes 
that  kind  of  strong  dislike  which 
would  excite  protest  and  avoidance. 
Abhor  (Lat.  abhorrere.  to  thrmk  Jrom 
vsith  a  ihudder)  difiers  mun  abominate 
in  being  more  expressive  of  strong  in- 
voluntary recoil,  while  abominate  is 
more  reflective  and  voluntary.  He 
who  abominates  would  destroy  or  re- 
move, he  who  abhors  would  v»oape 
from  and  avoid.  Abominate  is  more 
applicable  to  the  concrete  forms  of 
tmngs,  abhor  to  the  abstract. 

"  That  very  aedon  for  which  the  swine  is 
mbommaUd,  and  looked  npra  as  an  onelean 
and  impure  ereatore,  namely,  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  is  designed  by  nature  fur  a  rery 
sood  end  and  nse,  not  only  to  cool  his  body, 
o«t  also  to  snffooate  and  destroy  noisome 
and  importonate  in8eots.'*^RAT. 
"I  mayperceire 
Theee  Cardinals  trifle  with  me ;  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  txieks  of  Rome.'' 


Detest  (Lat.  ditettari,  to  call  upon 
tkt  Deihf  at  a  witness  against  some  per* 
son  or  lAtn^)  denotes  a  spontaneous 
»*id  energetic  hatred  of  what  Ib  bad  in 


principle  or  which  is  stron^ 
proved,  and  in  our  mind  cond 
not  the  feelingi  only,  but  the  judg- 
ment being  conoemea  in  it.  U  is  a 
misapplication  of  the  word  to  employ 
it  of  what  is  physically  impure  or  per- 
sonally disagreeable.  We  abominate 
what  IS  ofiensive,  we  abhor  what  is  es- 
sentially uncongenial,  we  detest  what 
is  contemptible  or  evil,  we  loathe  what 
is  nauseous  and  disgusting.  Thus 
there  is  more  of  feeling  m  abhor, 
more  of  reason  in  detest.  Detestation 
is  a  kind  of  hatred  which  does  not 
rest  in  feeling,  but  tends  to  find  ener- 
getic expression  in  words  and  protes- 
tation. The  sick  man  abhors  reme- 
dies and  food,  the  miserable  wretch 
detests  the  day  on  which  he  first  saw 
the  light. 

**  For  as  the  gates  of  Hades  I  detest 
The  sordid  wretch  whom  want  can  tempt 
to  lie.**  Cowpxa,  Homer, 

ABIDE.  Stay.  Sojourn.  Dwell. 
Reside.    Lodge. 

To  Abide  (A.  S.  dbidan^  to  stay  eon' 
stantly)  expresses  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal halting  or  dwelling.  It  is  in- 
definite as  to  time,  and  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  according  to  ei> 
cumstances.  We  may  abide  in  a 
place  for  a  time,  or  for  life.  The  radical 
idea  is,  however,  that  of  a  persistent 
stay.  To  abide  by  a  decision  is  to 
adnere  to  it  with  moral  fixity  of  pur- 
pose.  But  it  involves  some  counter 
ideaofunsettlementin  the  habits  or 
acts  of  the  person  or  persons  abiding, 
and  the  likelihood  of  after-removal. 
An  abode  is  hardly  a  place  of  per- 
petual habitation.  Stat  marks  dis- 
tinction of  place,  and  has.  as  it  were, 
a  topographical  force.  I  stay  (con- 
nected with  the  Lat  stare,  to  stand) 
here,  or  there,  in  the  town,  in  the 
country,  at  home,  or  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  As  to  stop  is  not  to  proceed| 
so  to  stay  is  not  to  change  one  s  place. 
Stay  is  more  conversational  than 
abide,  which  is  more  formal  and  his- 
torical. Sojourn  (Fr.  s^oumery  Lat. 
subdiumare)  expresses  a  personal  stay 
necessarily  temporary,  yet  implying  a 
living  in  that  place  as  regards  food 
and  snelter,which  are  not  necessarily 
implied  in  either  stay  or  abide.  He 
stayed  or  abode,  but  not  sojourned,  in 
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the  woods  all  night.  It  belongB  to 
localities  made  homes  for  the  time, 
and  not  belonging  to  one's  self.  A 
sojourner  ishy  the  force  of  the  term 
a  stranger.  ToDwEiA.^A,S,dw€Uan, 
which  however  is  an  actiye  verb,  to  re- 
iardftc  leadas^iy/Hhepecaliar  modem 
use  being  S<»ndinayiau '' :  Seeat, 
Etym,  Diet.)  indicates  a  permanent 
stay  in  a  place  which  to  some  extent 
at  least  has  become  one's  own  home. 
The  idea  of  permanent  resting  ma  j  be 
iUnstrated^  as  in  the  case  of  aoide,  by 
other  applications  of  theterm,a8  when 
a  speaker  is  said  to  dweU  npon  a  word, 
or  a  singer  on  a  note.  To  Resids  (Lat. 
rJbVdtre,  rs-  and  «&£ais,  to  $it)  is  a  more 
dignified  term,  not  appUcable  like 
abode  and  dwellmg  to  the  inferior 
animals,  and  carrring  with  itanotion 
of  ciyilization  and  society,  of  elegance 
of  living^,  of  responsibilities  of  office, 
and  of  riehtB  ofpropertj.  The  poor 
man  dweUs  in  a  ntimble  cottage  near 
the  hall  where  the  lord  of  the  domain 
resides.  Hence  the  fierce  of  reside  is  not 
BO  strictly  continuous  as  the  others.  A 
person  may  be  said  to  reside  where  he 
nas  a  residence,  which  he  in  the  main 
occnpic;^  inongh  he  should  be  even 
6«qnently  absent.  Looos  (Fr.  loger) 
conveys  tne  idea  of  an  occupation  of 
a  portion  of  some  larger  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  a  spot  in  a  wiaer  area,  and 
to  commonly  a  temporary  stay  under 
a  common  roof.  1  stay  in  Paris,  I 
lodge  in  the  Chanms  Elys^es.  As 
suy  refers  to  the  ]daoe,  so  lodge  to 
the  house  in  that  place.  We  stay  and 
abide  iar  a  long  or  short  time.  We 
sojourn  pleasantly  or  otherwise.  We 
lodge  conveniently  or  not.  We  dwell 
continually.  We  reside  continually 
or  occasionally. 

"  There  is  no  virtne  whipt  out  of  the  court. 
They  cherish  it  to  make  it  itay  there,  yet 
it  win   no    more   than  oftttfe.**— Shaks- 
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"  Baj,  uncle  Glonceeter,  if  oar  brother 

eome. 
Where   thall  we  $qj<nim  till  our  coro- 

natioa?'* 


"  He  made  the  Arabians  change  their 
Btt&ner  of  Uving.  who  are  otherwise  called 
Seenites,  as  much  as  to  saj  TttL^rdweUen, 
beeaase  they  are  vamnt  people  that  duitU 
ia  no  other  houses  bnt  tents,  which  they 
«;«o  nse  to  carry  with  them.**— Noeth's 


•'  His  Grace  (Henry  VI 11.)  therofora 
willing  and  mindmg  to  revoke  yon  all  by 
little  and  little,  except  yon.  Sir  Gregory, 
being  his  ambassador  there  eontinnally 
retuw^.''~BuEifXT. 

"  Stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night.** 
/  ^  Shaksspsarb. 

ABILITY.  Skill.  Capacity. 
Capabiuty.  Cleverness.  Talent. 
Genius.  ^ 

Of  these,  Ability  (Fr.  habiU,  I^t. 
hUbHUsy  ikUful)  is  of  wide  application. 
It  may  be  shown  in  things  physical, 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  legal,  pro- 
fessional, casual.  It  deseires^  how- 
ever, to  be  obserred,  that  while  the 
adjectiye  able  is  employed  in  this 
wide  manner  in  specino  connexion-— 
as  he  is  an  able  lawyer,  able  to  com- 
mit passages  rapidly  to  memory,  or 
able  to  Uft  a  great  weight — this  ad- 
jectiYe,when  not  80connected,i8  neyer 
used  (any  more  than  the  noun  abili^) 
to  mean  ph^cal  power.  For  m- 
stance,  we  might  say,  "  I  dottbt  your 
ability  to  moYe  that  ^*-one : "  but  not 
''  He  mored  the  ston^  witn  compara- 
tire  ease,  being  a  person  of  great 
ability."  Ability  is  partly  a  f^  ot 
nature,  partly  a  product  of  training, 
study,  and  experience.  The  able  man 
is  he  who  makes  great  use  of  what  he 
knows.  An  able  general  must  have 
commanded  with  success.  '*  Natural 
ahilitiesJ*  said  Bacon,  using  the  term 
in  the  plural(after  the  analojgy  of  parts, 
talents,  wits,  and  formerly  intellects). 
''  are  like  natural  plants  that  need 
pruning  by  study.  In  its  widest 
'  is  the  power  of  doing, 
•n  of  needfld  (acuities  ana 


sense 
the 


needful  means  and  opportunities  for 
the  performance  of  a  tning,  and  is  op- 
posed to  inability ;  the  power  of  ap- 
plying knowledge  to  practical  ends. 
The  erudite  man,  for  instance,  or  the 
philosopher,  howeyer  profound,  is  not 
able  until  he  brings  his  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  a  purpose. 

*'  They  say  that  all  lovers  swear  more 
performance  than  they  are  o^,  and  yet 
reserve  an  abiiiiy  that  they  never  perfbrm. 
vowing  more  than  the  perfeetion  often,  and 
discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one." 
— Sbakbspxabb. 

Quickness  of  mind,  showing  itself 
especially  in  readiness  to  contrive 
means  to  an  end,  whether  material  or 
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mental,  is  e&lled  Cleverness.  Clever- 
ness  in  thinp  of  pure  phTsical  treat- 
ment is  called  dextentj.  It  ia  re- 
markable that  cleTemees  is  not  a  term 
of  old  English  literature,  the  old  ad- 
jectire  clerar  haying  been  only  of  late 
put  into  the  form  of  a  noun.  It  is 
not  a  term  of  the  hiffheet  order  of 
praise^and  belongs  to  ordinary  transao- 
tions  and  concerns  of  life.  A  modem 
writer  has  illustrated  this  by  making 
one  of  his  characters,  a  siUy  young 
noblenum.  apply  to  Shakespeare  the 
epithet  of  clever.  Clevemees  is  natu- 
ral aptitude  which  dispenses  with 
much  instruction.  That  cleverness  in 
things  physical  which  requires  not 
only  adroitness  of  manipulation  but 
jud!gment  and  discernment  as  the 
resmt  of  experience,  is  Seill.  The 
root-meaning  of  skill  is  discernment — 
such  accurate  knowledge  as  sees  and 
allows  for  differences.  So  the  old 
phrase  **  it  skilleth  not" — ^it makes  no 
difference.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  an 
art  distinctly  professed*  which  was 
called  a  skill,  and  finally  applied  as 
aboye.  It  is  special  and  technical, 
not  general  like  cleverness.  We 
might  speak  of  such  an  one  as  a  cleyer 
man  and  skUful  physician.  Skill  is 
neither  of  purely  abstract  knowledge 
nor  of  mere  physical  habituation,  but 
lies  midway  between  the  two,  and 
practically  comprises  both.  A  skilful 
man  combines  theory  with  practioe. 

"  The  ship  ifoold  qnicUy  ttrika  againtt 
the  rocks  nir  waat  of  sm^fulnasM  ux  the 
pilots."— SXABCH,  Light  of  Nature, 

Capacity  (Lat.  otfpdcVtdttin)  is  po- 
tential rather  than  actual,  and  may 
be  no  more  than  undeveloped  ability. 
It  is  employed  commonly  of  the  intel- 
lectual, though  not  excluded  from  the 
moral  nature  (as  we  speak  of  a  capa- 
city for  virtue),  and  is  not  employed 
at  all  of  the  physical  powers,  where 
capability  woula  take  its  place.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  capacity  stands  to 
unoerstanding  as  ability  to  action, 
though  the  same  person  may  possess 
-both.  So  the  capacity  of  a  great 
general  would  be  rathor  in  his  power 
of  remembering,  interpreting,  and 
calculating  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  in  (grasping  and  recognizing 
the  character  and  resources  of  a  coun- 
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7,  with  reference  to  the  movements 
the  campaign,  his  ability  in  his 
actual  direction  of  those  moyements, 
and  in  the  disposition  and  employment 
of  troops  in  action. 

"  An  neroic  poem  resembles  the  eeeon- 
pUshment  of  some  gre»t  undertaking  whick 
requires  the  diitf  of  a  sddier,  and  tha 
agndty  of  a  general.'* — Dbtdsh. 

Capabiuty  (Lat.  cdpabHlu,  iutee^- 
tibU  of)y  when  employed  passively 
of  things  and  not  persons,  means  spe- 
cific practicability,  as  a  plot  of  ground 
intended  for  landscape  gardening  may 
be  said  to  have  great  capability  for 
the  purpose.  When  applied  to  per- 
sons it  may  be  said  that  generally^ 
at  capacity  is  the  inho^nt  fiuulty 
of  unoerstanding,  so  capability  is  tlte 
inherent  fitculty  of  use  or  action^ 
especially  of  mental  action.  So  we 
should  say  of  a  hopeful  student  of  phi- 
losophy that  he  had  capacity^  the 
main  end  being  knowledge;  of  a 
hopeful  student  of  oratory  that  he 
had  capability,  the  main  end  being 
action.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even 
uncommon  to  find  capability  com- 
bined with  want  of  abili^  in  the 
same  person  and  in  kindred  matters. 
For  instance,  one  has  great  capabilitr 
for  learning,  and  so  b^xmies  learnec^ 
yet  has  no  ability  to  teach,  lacking 
the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  Hence  the  common  observa- 
tion that  the  most  erudite  men  are 
not  necessarily  the  beet  instructors. 
Capable  denotes  sufficiency  of  qualifi- 
cation, able,  the  possession  of  it  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  is  capable  who 
is  not  incapable.  He  is  able  who  is 
more  capable  than  others. 
*'  Sore  he  that  made  as  vrith  snoh  large 

discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  jy  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reSon 
To  mst  in  ns  nnnsed."      SHAKBsnARS. 

Talent,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Scripture  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and 
Genius  (Lat.gcntut,  the  tutelar d$ity of 
a  penon  or  place)  differ,  in  that  talent 
is  the  capacity  of  learning  rules,  and 
the  capaoility  of  readily  acting  upon 
them ;  genius  is  that  innate  intuition 
which  is  hardly  conscious  of  rules,  and 
can  in  a  measure,  by  natural  force, 
supersede  the  use,  that  is,  the  speciit 
recognition  of  them. 
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*'  like  maaf  other  men  ottaimU,  Fielding 
WM  nnfortonate."— 4ui  W.  Soorr. 

"  Homer  wm  the  greftter  genau,  YirgU 
the  better  artiet.'*— Pon. 

In  the  oldest  En^liab,  m  in  Chanoer, 
the  word  talente  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  desire  or  propensity,  the  Latin 
animi  affeetus,  Tnis  comes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  idea  of  weight,  bias.  For  the 
Greek  raXavm  meant  a  certain  weight 
as  well  as  a  certain  yalue  of  metal.  So 
Gower: — 

"  Bnt  not  to  eteel  »  Testmente, 
For  that  is  nothing  my  ta/«nte  ** 

opensity.  ,.,  ^ 
ent  may  be  md  and  require  to 
be  searched  for,  genius  develops  itself. 
Genius  creates,  talent  learns,  appre- 
hends, and  executes.  Talent  needs 
opportunities,  genius  makes  them  for 
itself,  f  »,  ^ 

ABJURE.  itscAirr.  Retract. 
Rbtoks.  Recall.  Renounce.  Re- 
pudiate. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  the  verbal 
undoing  of  what  has  been,  or  in 
some  cases  of  what  might  be,  main- 
tained, declu«d,  or  professed.  Ab^ 
jure  (Lat.  abjurarty  to  dtny  on 
oath)  retains  so  much  of  its  original 
as  to  mean  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
giying  up.  Hence  it  i^iplies  to 
Slings  seriously  maintained  and  there- 
fore beriously  abandoned.  It  is  to 
me  up  deliberately,  as  principles  of 
belief  or  conduct,  aUegiance  to  a  sove- 
reign, claims,  connexions  or  obliga- 
tions, or  even  plessures  and  advan- 
tages. We  abjure  what  we  declare 
ought  not  to  be  held,  or  not  by  us. 
Yet  in  order  to  abjure  a  thing  it  is  not 
neoessaiy  to  have  actuaUy  held  it. 
So  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  men 
abjure  alleg[iance  to  the  Pope,  not  the 
leas  for  having  never  rendered  it.  It 
implies  a  protest  against  the  thing 
ainured,  whereas  we  may  renounce 
what  we  regard  as  trifling,  or  what 
we  still  value  though  we  renounce  it. 
Policy  may  induce  us  to  renounce,  but 
principle  compek  us  to  abjure.  Abju- 
ration is  always  taken  in  a  favorable 
sense  as  being  dictated  by  a  love  of 
tmtli  or  right  and  an  aversion  to  their 
eontraries.  The  error,  if  any,  is  intel- 
lectual not  moral.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  recant  in  form  but  not  in  heart. 
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"  A  Jaeobite  who  Is  persaaded  of  the  Pre- 
tender's right  to  the  erown  cannot  take  the 
oeth  of  allegiaaee,  or  if  he  eoald,  the  oath 
of  abfuratioH  fbllowi,  which  eontains  an  ex- 
prees  rennndatioa  of  all  rainiona  in  fkroar 
of  the  ezUed  Ikmily."— Palbt. 

To  Recant  (Lat.  riicantirey  lit.  I# 
chant  badcy  to  neall)  refers  not  so  much 
([likeabjure)  toany  inherent  solemnity 
in  giving  up,  as  to  the  formality  and 
publicitv  or  doing  it.  A  man  may 
change  his  opinions  in  secret,  but  he 
recants  them  openly.  So  entirely  does 
the  idea  of  publici^  occupy  the  word, 
that  the  recantation  is  complete 
though  it  should  be  feigned  and  hol- 
low, so  long  as  it  be  openly  and  pre- 
cisely made.  Moreover  a  change  of 
opinion  real  or  professed  is  implied  in 
recant,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  abjure. 

*'  How  soon  wonld  ease  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain  as  Tiolent  as  Toid.** 

MiLTOlf. 

To  Retract  (Lat.  rttraetttn,  to  re- 
handUy  rteonudir)  is  a  taking  back 
for  the  purpose  of  undoing  the  prac- 
tical efiects  of  what  has  been  declared. 
It  has  a  more  varied  application  than 
recant,  being  employed  of  other  mat- 
ters than  doctrine  or  opinion,  to  which 
recant  is  properly  restricted.  We  re- 
tract promises  on  which  others  have 
oUculated,  expressions  by  which 
others  may  have  been  wounded  or  mis- 
led, accusations  which  we  feel  cannot 
be  supported.  As  we  abjure  on  princi- 
ple and  recant  either  on  principle  or 
policy,  so  we  retract  under  the  in- 
fluence of  interest  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  in  strength  of  pur- 
pose we  abjure,  so  in  the  same  we 
often  refuse  to  retract.  Though  Uemy 
IV.  of  France  abjured  Calvinism,  he 
wonld  not  retract  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection he  made  to  the  Calvinists.  A 
recantation  is  primarily  by  word  of 
mouth,  a  retractation  is  also  by  writing. 

"I  wonkL  as  flreely  hare  retractod  the 
ehaige  of  idolatrj  as  I  erer  made  it."— 
STiLLuranxBT. 

Revoeb  and  Recall  are  the  saoke 
word  under  m  Lat.  (ri96edre,  ta  eaU 
back)  and  an  Enjgliah  form;  but 
though  thus  identical  etymologiadly 
thejr  are  employed  with  sons  little 
dirorence.  Beoall  is  more  oonver- 
sational  and  ordinary,  less  formal  and 
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iQthoritatire  than  reroke.  We  recall 
^nerally  or  ia  particular,  inaccurate  or 
otherwise  objectionable  expressions; 
but  formal  acts,  authoritatire  decrees, 
orders,  and  solemn  promises  are  re- 
Yoked. 

"The  lord  in  the  Gospel  really  forgare 
his  Mrraat  >aU  hit  debt,  bnt  retrokML  the 
grant  oo  that  eerrant's  new  misbehavionr." 
— Watbrlavd. 

*'  In  hlA  retractations  he  recalleth  and 
correcteth  this."— Cud wobth. 

Rkkouncb  (Lat.  rmuntidre,  to  tend 
m  mestaeg  opposed  to  a  prevunu»one ^  cf. 
proT.  Eng.  to  **backword")  is  a 
wide  term  applicable  to  anythins^ 
bearing  a  close  relationship  to.one^ 
self  whether  mental  or  external,  as 
hopes,  designs,  claims,  possessions, 
one's  friends,  the  world.  It  is  to  pro- 
claim against  all  connexion,  actual 
or  possible,  between  one's  self  and  the 
thin^  or  person  renounced,  even  ex- 
tending to  such  things  as  maxims  or 
customs  which  one  intends  no  longer 
to  follow,  and  to  claims  and  preten- 
sions which  one  is  determined  to  put 
forward  no  more.  It  was  to  these 
last  that  the  word  primarily  applied. 
It  is  possible  to  renounce  willingly  or 
reluctantly.  As  the  thing  renounced 
commonly  has  the  nature  of  a  good  or 
supposed  good^  or  some  ralue  or  in- 
terest real  or  imagined,  renunciation 
ordinarily  involves  a  decided  change 
of  sentiment  and  an  act  of  indirect 
preference  of  something  else  over  the 
thing  renounced. 

*'  A  solemn  remmdatim  of  idolatry  and 
fklse  worship  under  the  general  title  of  the 
devil  and  all  his  pomps.**— WATiaLAzro. 

Unlike  the  foregoing,  Repudiatx 
(Lat.  *^Miare,  to  divorce)  is  only  ap- 
plicable where  a  relation  has  oeen 
established,  or  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished, towards  us  from  without, 
either  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  We  renounce 
opinions  irrespectively  of  others ;  we 
repudiate  them  when  others  have  fas- 
tened upon  us  the  charade  of  holding 
them.  We  repudiate  wnat  has  come 
to  be  closely  associated  with  us.  The 
idea  of  repudiating  oblij^tions  or 
debts  is  recent,  and  a  deviation  from 
the  earlier,  which  was  that  of  on* 
worthiness  (not  simple  rejection)  in 
the  thing  or  person  repudiated. 
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'*SerTitiule  is  to  be  repudiated  with 
greater  care  hj  as  than  domination  is 
eflbeted  by  them.**— PaTinn. 

ABOLISH.  Abbooatb.  Repeal. 
Revoke.    Annul.    Cancel. 

Of  these  Aboush  (Fr.  aboUr,  Lat. 
Hbtilere)  is  the  most  general,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  things  to  which  the 
rest  are  inapplicable.  It  denotes  the 
voluntary  exercise,  or  the  operation  of 
extinctive  power.  Anything  which 
is  entirely  done  away  with  so  that  it 
is  as  if  it  had  never  been,  may  be  said 
to  be  abolished.  The  term  ordinarily 
involves  some  length  of  standing  in 
the  thing  abolished.  As  a  synonym 
with  the  above  terms  it  denotes  the 
total  doing  away  with  laws,  customs, 
institutions,  and  the  like,  by  any 
power,  gradual  or  sudden,  personal 
or  impersonal ;  as,  «.g.  a  specific  act 
of  legislation  may  abolish  a  ri^ht,  or 
as  the  silent  influence  of  fashion  or 
a  chuige  of  taste  may  abolish  a  cus- 
tom. The  application  to  persons  is 
obsolete,  though  Tennyson  says : — 
"  His  <^alek  instinetiTe  hand 

Caoght  at  the  hilt  as  to  abolish  him." 

"  The  aboHtum  of  qiiritnal  coarts»  as  they 
are  called,  wonld  shake  the  very  foondationa 
on  which  the  Establishment  is  ereeted.**— 

WABBiraTOK. 

Abrogate,  though .  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  laws  (Lat.  abr6gare,  to  re- 
peal, in  the  general  assemblies  of 
citiaens  of  Rome,  literally  to  ask  back 
or  off  a  law),  has  been  extended  to 
customs  as  having  a  force  like  that  of 
law.  The  essential  force  of  abroga- 
tion is  the  exercise  of  authority  to 
undo  what  authority  had  previously  es- 
tablished or  recognised.  Non-usage 
maj  abolish,  but  a  positive  act  is  re- 
ouired  to  abrogate.  To  say  that  a 
tning  was  abrogated  by  disuse  would 
be  to  imply  that  disuse  furnished  a 
power  or  ground  for  causing  it  to 
cease.  Old  practices  are  often  abo* 
lished  by  new  ones  sunerseding  them. 
What  equity  had  established  has  been 
abrogated  by  despotic  power. 


*'  It  uipears  to  have  been  an  nsnal  prao- 
tioe  in  Athens,  on  the  estiAlishment  oi  any 
law  esteemed  very  nseftil  or  popular,  to  pro- 
hibit for  erer  its  abrogaHom  and  repeal." — 

HtTMB. 

Repeal  {ft,  rameler,  Lat.  re-ap^ 
pellare,  to  call  back)  is  applied  charao- 
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terifticallj  to  the  acts  of  a  number,  as 
an  assembly  or  oonncil  mar  repeal  a 
law.  An  irresponsible  ruler  would 
bardlj  be  said  to  repeal,  because  the 
word  wears  an  air  of  legialitj.  In 
the  resolutions  of  aeliberative  assem- 
UieSy  which  have  not  the  force  of  law 
but  are  onlj  regnlativelj  binding  upon 
its  members^tbe  term  employed  is  ne- 
$nnd.  To  Ketoke  (Lat.  fWkare) 
stands  to  personal,  as  repeal  to  oolleo- 
tire,  authority.  Asa  despot  does  not  re- 
peal, so  a  parliament  does  not  reroke. 
As  laws  and  customs  are  abrogated  or 
repealed,  so  edicts  are  reroked,  and, 
indeed,  anj  formal  expression  on  the 
,part  of  indtriduals,  especially  such 
'as  affects  others,  e.^.  an  epithet  or 
promise,  whether  in  word  or  writing. 
The  proclaimed  law  is  reroked,  the 
written  law  is  repealed.  The  revoca- 
tion, not  the  repeal,  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Tberepealynotthererocation, 
of  the  Irish  Union.  The  object  of  re- 
vocation is  that  an  act  or  a  word 
should  be  regarded  as  if  it  had  never 
been  made ;  the  object  of  repeal  is 
that  a  thing  should  cease  to  have 
force  or  operation. 

"  A  deriM  hj  writing  may  be  also  revoked 
hj  boming,  canoelling,  teuing,  or  oblite- 
rating thatci  bv  the  deritor,  or  in  hit 
preeenee  and  with  hit  cooaent." — ^BlaCK- 
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Annul  (Lat.  annuUartf  to  bring  to 
noUtm^)  expresses  no  more  than  the 
rendering  inoperative  of  what  before 
had  force,  whether  by  law,  custom, 
or  consent.  The  term  belongs  to  legal 
enactments  and  compacts.  Annulling 
is  done  by  some  provision  to  the  oon- 
trarv,  proceeding  either  finom  authority 
or  those  from  whom  the  original  pro- 
vision emanated.  A  reciprocal  obli- 
gation may  be  annulled  by  the  parties 
who  ifliposed  it  upon  themselves,  but 
if  the  binding  force  were  one  or  au- 
thority the  annulling  force  must  be 
such  also. 

"  Tonr  promiaea  are  tins  of  incontidera* 
tion  at  best,  and  yon  are  bound  to  repent 
and  amuU  them.**— Swirr. 

To  Cancel  is  a  kind  of  annulling. 
(Lat  eanceUir$,  to  strike  througn 
writing  by  diagonal  lines  of  erasure 
resembling  rra ting,  Lat.  canceUi,  pi.) 
k  is  to  undo  something  the  force  of 


which  affected  the  condition  of  an- 
other, as  a  promise,  a  contract,  or  an 
obligation.  It  is  like  the  erasure  or 
tearmg-up  of  a  bond.  A  thing  may 
be  annulled  virtually^  as  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  which  neutralize,  in- 
validate, or  supersede  it;  but  it  is 
cancelled  by  some  deliberate  or  spe- 
cific exercise  of  power  striking  out 
what  had  operative  force,  whether  in 
law  or  moral  obligation.  The  term 
wears  a  legal,  social,  or  conventional 
air,  belonging  to  transactions  between 
man  and  man. 
"Shake  hands  for  ever,  cane^  all   onr 

TOWt.*'  PaATTON. 

ABOVE.  OvBB.  Beyond.  Upon. 

These  terms  all  have  both  a  physi- 
cal and  a  figurative  meaning.  Phy- 
sicsUy,  Above  indicates  a  superiority 
of  physical  altitude,  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  earth,  an  interval  being 
supposed,  without  exact  verticality. 
OvEK  inoicates  what  is  expressed  by 
above,  with  the  addition  of  the  idea 
of  verticali^,  as  the  cloud  hangs  over 
the  sea.  Upon  denotes  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  over,  with  the  addition  of 
contact,  or  the  aosenoe  of  the  interval 
supposed  by  above,  as  the  crown  is 
placed  upon  the  kind's  head.  Beyond 
relates  to  the  honsontal  or  to  the 
measurement  of  length  and  not  height, 
though  it  may  chance  that  this  length 
is  measured  vertically,  and  may  or  may 
not  imply  adjacency,  as  the  nver  and 
the  country  beyond ;  the  ivy  has  rrown 
beyond  the  first  storey  of  the  house. 
These  analogies  aro  preserved  in  the 
metaphorical  uses  ot  the  words.  So 
if  we  said  that  the  general  was  above 
the  captain  we  should  mean  that  he 
was  or  higher  rank  in  the  army ;  over 
the  captam  would  mean  that  he  exer- 
cised authority  in  regard  to  him  spe- 
cifically. When  one  misfortune  comes 
upon  another  it  is  as  if  there  wero  no 
respite  or  interval  between.  When  a 
thing  is  beyond  conception  it  is  as  if 
the  stretch  and  grasp  of  the  mind 
were  insufficient  to  reach  so  far. 

"  Tbe  Gos^l  ]^acet  moralitf  above  rites 
and  ceremonies. — JoBmr. 

<*  For  He,  be  nxt. 
In  height  or  depth  still  first  and  last  will 

reign 
Sole  King,  and  of  His  kingdom  lose  ne  part 
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Bf  onr  rerolt,  bnt  over  Hell  extend 
His  empife.**  Hilton. 

"  A  plaee  beytmd  nil  place,  where  never  iU 
Nor  impure  thooght  wm  ever  harboured." 

Flstcbsb. 
"  He  nwe  vpon  the  grene  sras 
The  fidre  flower  fresbe  springe."    Oowsk. 

ABRIDGE.  Abbreviate.  Cur- 
tail.   Contract. 

Of  these  Abridge  and  Abbreviate 
are  etymologically  the  same  word,  the 
Latin  fonn  abbrhnart  becoming  the 
French  abreger  (brhfUj  ihort).  Yet 
abbreviate  is  hardlv  ever  ua^  but  in 
the  simple  sense  of  to  shorten,  while 
abridge  is  applied  with  more  plaj  of 
metaphor,  as  to  abridge  powers  and 
privileges.  "We  speak  i>eculiarly  of 
abbreviating  words  in  vrnting^as  Dr., 
Lieut.,  Esq.  To  abridge  is  to  shorten 
by  condensing  or  compressing,  whilst 
to  abbreviate  is  to  shorten  by  cutting 
or  contracting.  In  literary  abridg- 
ments we  have  the  same  substance  m 
smaller  compass,  and  if  the  abridg- 
ment is  well  made  the  original  runs  a 
risk  of  being  neglected  for  it. 

'*  This  book  was  composed  after  two  old 
examples  of  the  same  kind  in  the  times  of 
Ethefbert  and  Alfred,  and  was  laid  up  as 
saered  in  the  Chnrch  of  Winchester,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  graver  authors  sav,  was 
called  Liber  Domns  Dei  and  by  aborema- 
ium  Domesdaj  Book.**— Sib  W.  Tbjiplb. 

Differences  deserve  notice  between 
Abridge,  Curtail  (fbrmerihr  ettrta//, 
Lat.  eurt%tSf  docked) ,  and  Contract 
(Lat.  contrah^e^  part,  contraetusy  to 
draw  together).  When  used  of  things  not 
purely  physical,  abridge  seems  usually 
to  refer  to  number  and  duration,  curtail 
to  extent,  and  contract  to  compass  or 
sphere  of  exercise.  Hence,  mr  in- 
stance, pleasures  or  privileges  are 
abridged  and  contracted  when  they 
are  made  fewer  and  shorter,  curtailed 
when  the  sphere  of  their  exercise  is 
in  any  way  diminished,  contracted 
also  when  the  inherent  power  of  en- 
joyment is  lessened  in  individuals. 
Commonly  also  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal power  curtafls,  and  the  force  of 
circumstances  contracts  nrivileg^  or 
enjoyments.  It  should  be  observed 
that  unlike  Abridge  and  Abbre- 
viate, which  may  accidentally  in- 
volve diminution  of  value,  incom- 
pleteness, or    deficiency,  these   are 


necessarily  involved  in  curtail  and 
contract.  We  may  say,  generaUy 
speaking,  that  pleasures  are  abridffea, 
privileges  or  expenditure  curtaued, 
and  powers  contracted ;  but  they  are 
employed  to  m  large  extent  inter- 
dum^bly.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
time  IS  abridged,  and  space  contracted, 
which  fundamental  rule  may  best 
govern  the  application  of  the  words. 
Abbreviate,  Abridge,  and  Cur- 
tail, belong  to  artificial  processes. 
Contracted  is  a  term  sometimes  ex- 
pressive of  natural  limitation  within 
narrow  bounds,  as  the  stream  is  by 
drought  contracted  within  narrow 
limits.  A  person  of  contracted  mind 
is  so  either  from  want  of  largeness  of 
sympathy  or  understanding  constitu- 
tionally, or  as  the  result  of  narrowinr 
influences  which  hare  cramped  and 
fettered  it. 

"  That  man  should  thos  encroach  on  fellow- 
man, 
jibridge  him  of  his  jnst  and  native  rights.** 
Cowpsa. 

"  Hare  the  hardens  of  the  war  compelled 
them  to  curtail  any  part  of  their  former 
expenditure  P  **— Buaxx. 

"  In  all  things  desnetnde  doth  eonUraet 
and  narrow  oar  fnca\tXe%**— Government 
dif  the  Tongue. 

ABRIDGMENT.  Compendium. 
Epitome,  Summary'.  Abstract. 
Draught.  Digest.  Synopsis.  Pro- 
gramme. 

An  Abridgment  is  any  thing  which 
purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a 
literary  production  in  a  shorter  form. 
Some  such  abridgments  are  formed 
by  the  simple  omission  of  portions 
which  are  regarded  as  unessential  or 
subordinate,  some  by  a  condensation 
of  the  diction  or  style,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  original  is  in  an  abridg- 
ment supposed  to  be  unaltered.  It  is 
the  same  thing  ahortened,  and  is  itself 
awork.  Itmay  be  added  that  Abridg- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  generic  term 
under  which  most  of  the  others  might 
be  included. 

"  An  abridgment  or  abstract  of  anything 
is  the  whole  in  little,  and  if  it  be  of  a  science 
or  doctrine  the  abridgment  consists  in  the 
essential  or  necessary  parts  of  it  contracted 
into  a  narrower  compass  than  where  it  was 
diffosed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  deliTcry."— 
Locke. 

Compendium    (Lat.  a  ihorteningj 
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mbridging)  is  not  of  ft  work  but  of  a 
sabject,  purportiog;  to  g^ive  as  much 
as  need  be  Imown  of  some  branch  of 
science  or  knowledge  in  a  concise 
form,  and  is  also  a  work,  as  a  com- 
pendium of  universal  history.  Suai- 
HARY  {hg,LSumnMriutm,iummaftkesum 
or  total)  professes  to  give  heads  or 
^neral  results  of  the  body  of  a  narra- 
QTe  or  lengthened  statement,  as  in 
headings  prefixed  to  chapters.  Ab- 
8TBACT  (Lat.  abttrUhhrtf  to  draw  off  or 
o'^^y)  P^^  ^6  general  drift  and 
tenor,  and  belongs  rather  to  writings 
than  to  printed  books.  The  summary 
is  commonly  deficient  in  consecutive- 
nes8  of  style ;  while  the  abstract, 
unlike  the  abridgment,  maybe  a  pro- 
duction in  whid  the  form  has  been 
altered  by  the  reproducer^  who  may 
have  assimilated  the  subject-matter, 
and  re-expressed  it  in  a  style  of  his 
own. 

"  The  Sermim  on  the  Mount,  which  is  a 
Munmary  of  a  Christian*!  life."— Bishop 
Tattok. 

**  AH  thoeo  exeeHent  persons  of  whose 
acts  and  snfferings  we  have  a  oompendium 
or  abridgment  in  this  chapter."— Bishop 

HjlLL. 

A  Dbavobt  (literally,  a  thing 
drawn  out)  commonly  precedes  the 
work,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sketch 
or  outline  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  another  who  is  to  fill  it  up  and 
finish  it.  The  term  is  more  technical 
than  literary,  as  of  deeds  or  judicial 
proceedings. 

"And  thos  Poetry  and  the  Writer's  art, 
as  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the 
Statoary's  and  the  Painter's,  so  ia  this  more 
part&onlariT,  that  it  has  its  original  i/nni^A/s 
and  models  for  study  and  practice." — 
SHAmsBvar. 

Epxtomb  (fviTfft^,  hnrifMmy  I 
ainidgt).  It  is  such  an  abridgment 
as  prunes  or  lops  off  all  but  the  most 
salient  and  characteristic  points  or 
features,  and  is  a  summary  of  all  that 
is  most  distinctive.  We  may  observe, 
as  regards  present  use,  that  as  com- 
pendium is  of  science,  so  epitome  is 
offiKts  or  history. 
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"  This  Mntenee  (St.  Matthew  vil.  12),  I 
read  onto  ia  rerr  fitlf  placed  towards  the 
dose  of  o«r  Bavurar's  admirable  Sermon 
ea  the  Moont,  as  being  in  great  measure 


the  epitome  and  sam  of  what  the  Divine 
Preacher  had  there  expressed  more  at 
large."— Bishop  ArrBSBUBT. 

A  Digest  (Lat.  rf>g?rgre,  to  dtifrt- 
buU,  arrange ;  part,  digettus)  has  for 
its  object  arrangement  or  re-arranre- 
ment  of  given  materials  in  an  orderly, 
convenient,  and  available  shape,  under 
proper  letters,  as  the  Digest  of  Roman 
Laws  by  order  of  Justinian;  and 
results  in  abridgment,  though  brevity 
is  not  its  primary  or  direct  purpose. 

"  If  we  had  a  complete  digat  of  Hindu 
and  Mahommedan  laws  after  the  model  of 
JostiniaoTs  celebrated  Pandects,  we  should 
rarely  be  at  a  loss  for  principles  and  rules 
of  law  applicable  to  the  cases  before  us."— 
Sib  W.  Jo5B8. 

Synopsis  {ovw^t^,  a  collective  vietr, 
a  table  of  contentt)  differs  from  the 
preceding,  with  the  exception  of  sum- 
mary, in  not  aimine  at  any  style  in 
consecutiveness,  and  in  giving  nakedly 
and  disjointedly  a  view  of  aU  neediiil 
points,  as  in  a  chart  or  table.  It  aims 
at  totality  and  juxtaposition,  so  that  a 
number  of  matters  may  be  viewed  as 
a  whole,  and  in  their  reciprocal  besr- 
ings  or  concurrence.  A  synopsis  of 
general  history  brings  into  con- 
spicuous collocation  facts  which 
would  otherwise  lie  as  it  were  dis- 
persed or  disconnected  in  the  several 
particular  histories. 

"  Not  to  reekon  up  the  infinite  helps  of 
interlinearies,  broTiaries,  synopses,  and 
other  loitering  gear."— Miltom. 

As  synopsis  gives  what  is  to  be  ob- 
served, so  JProorammb  (w^^fxfAa,a 
j^ublie  notice,  programme)  g^ves  what 
IS  to  be  done.  It  is  a  summary  of 
practical  proceedings,  and  belongs 
not  to  the  past  but  the  future. 

ABRUPT.    Rugged.    Rough. 

These  terms  may  be  taken  in  their 
order  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
gradually  lessening  degrees.  Ibose 
features  of  nature,  which  on  a  large 
scale  are  precipitous  (Lat.  onEcYpYrem, 
headlong)  on  a  lesser  are  abrupt  (Lat. 
abrum]^r$f  abruptus.  to  break  off). 
Abruptness  on  a  smaller  scale  is  Rug- 
OXDNESS  (A.  S.  hreogf  tvueh,  stormy), 
and  this,  on  a  reduced  sc^e  again,  is 
Roughness  {A,S.hreof, rough,  icabby). 
The  terms  have  their  figurative  uses. 
An  abrupt  style  or  manner  is  one  that 
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passes  from  one  point  to  another  by 
jerks,  without  easy  transitions.  Such 
abruptness  may  be  shown  in  the  com- 
bination of  manner  and  words,  as  an 
abrupt  salutation,  an  abrupt  depar- 
ture. Shakespeare  must  have  contem- 
plated the  word  in  its  etymology  when 
lie  wrote 

'*  Or  if  thon  but  not  broke  firom  oompuij 
Abruptly,  as  my  paarion  now  makeB  me. 
Thou  hast  not  loved." 

Of  ruggedness  and  roughness,  the 
former  commonly  belongs  to  appear- 
ance, the  latter  to  character  ana  bear* 
ing,  vet  not  exclusively  so.  Scott,  in 
his  "Christian  Life,"  speaks  of  that 
unmanly  sharpness  and  ruggedness  of 
humour  which  renders  us  perverse  and 
untractable  in  our  conversation.  In 
this  sense  it  is  less  coarse  and  violent 
than  roughness,  which  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  a  rude  overbearing. 
Ruggedness  is  characteristic  of  the 
individual  only ;  roughness  passes  on 
to  the  treatment  of  others. 

"  Sleek  o'er  jour  ragged  looks.** 

SHASBSPBAaC.  ' 

*'  To  take  a  cause  ont  of  joor  han«i8  into 
mine  I  do  bat  mine  ofBce.  Voo  meddle 
farther  than  yonr  office  Trill  bear  yon,  thus 
roughly  to  handle  me  for  using  of  mine."— 
Bca^rsT. 

Abrupt  is  opposed  to  continuous 
or  unbroken,  rugged  to  even,  rough 
to  smooth.  The  abrupt  and  the  rough 
may  be  the  result  of  nature  or  the 
effect  of  character  or  art.  The  rugged 
is  never  artificial.  An  abrupt  man- 
ner, a  rough  behaviour,  a  rugged  dis- 
position or  humour.  The  first  comes 
of  want  of  refinement  and  social 
training,  or  in  some  cases  is  the  sud- 
den action  of  feeling  ;  the  second 
from  want  of  moral  disdpline  ;  the 
third  from  selfish  inconsiderateness. 
Men  of  equable  temper,  good  breed- 
ing, and  self-command  are  not  abrupt. 
He  who  has  sympathy  with  others  is 
not  rugged  in  his  iiumoura. 

ABSENT.  Abstractbo.  Diver- 
ted. DisTRACTEU*  Absorbed.  En- 
grossed. 

Of  these  the  simplest  is  abtent 
(I^t.  abesu,  to  be  absent),  which  de- 
notes  either  the  specific  or  habitual 
stflte  of  one  whose  mind  is  inattentive 
to  what  is  going  on  before  or  around 


SYNONYMS  [absent] 

him .  Ab«enoe  may  be  the  result  of  a 
habit  of  at)stract  (hotight,  or  the  oppo- 
site, namely,  an  impatience  of  pure 
reflexion  or  casual  inattention.  It 
implies  naturally  thought,  but  not 
deep  thought. 

"What  is  commonly  called  an  tdaent 
man  is  commonly  either  a  rery  weak  or  a 
very  affected  man."— CHBSTEariBLD. 

Abstracted,  on  the  other  hand 
(Lat.  abstHih^y  part.  abstractuSf  to 
draw  away),  implies  the  influence  of 
something  sufficiently  strong  to  draw 
off  the  mind  from  present  things  and 
fix  it  in  a  state  of  rapt  contemplation 
of  others.  One  may  be  abstracted  in 
solitude,  one  is  absent  only  in  the 
company  of  others.  The  mind  of 
the  abstracted  man  is  closely  at  work, 
that  of  the  absent  man  mav  be  en- 
gaged with  light  fancies.  The  absent 
man  is  in  one  place  while  his  mind  is 
in  another.  He  sees  not  present 
objects,  nor  hears  what  is  said.  He 
is  at  Paris  in  the  midst  of  London, 
and  when  others  are  talking  of  love 
he  is  engaged  with  mathematics  or 
the  contrary.  Absence  differs  frwu 
Distraction  in  beine  the  result  of  a 
single  influence,  while  distraction 
(Lat.  distrUhhre,  to  draw  asunder)  may 
be  of  many,  nor  has  it  the  uneasiness 
and  disturbance  of  distraction.  More- 
over, distraction  implies  an  influence 
in  contradiction  to  some  proposed 
matter  of  thought  for  which  the  mind 
is  accordingly  incimacitated,  while  in 
abstraction  it  is  whoUv  given  to  it. 
The  distracted  man,  taking  the  term 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  opposed 
to  the  absent,  has  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  eveiything  at  once,  and  so 
cannot  be  attentive  to  anything  in 
particular.  In  trying  to  hear  every- 
thing he  apprehends  notliiog  clearly. 
A  common  cause  of  distraction  is  a 
tiresome  talk  to  which  politeness 
compels  us  to  listen,  while  words  of 
interest  fall  upon  our  ears  from  an- 
other quarter.  As  regards  social 
conversation,  the  absent  do  not  care 
for  it,  and  the  distracted  get  no 
benefit  from  it.  Our  ownideas  make 
us  abstracted.  External  objects  dis- 
tract us.  Hard  study,  responsible 
and  arduous  duties,  strong  passions, 
make  persons  iU>stracted.  Trifles  are 
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enough  to  distrmot,  more  especially 
the  youag  and  thoughtless.  A  dream j 
habitude  leads  to  abstraetion ;  a 
lively  curiosity  to  distraction.  The 
absent  man  makes  irrelevant  answers, 
the  abstracted  does  not  answer,  the 
distracted  is  continually  answering 
himself. 

"  Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night 
proceed  from  any  latent  power  of  the  sonl 
daring  her  ote/racCum,  or  ftom  the  opera- 
tion ofMbordinate  spirit*,  has  >»e«a  a  dis- 
pnte."— ADDisoa. 

"  As  for  me,  daring  mj  confinement  to 
this  melancholy  solitude,  I  often  divert 
myself  at  leisure  moments  in  trying  such 
experiments  as  the  nnfnmishedness  of  the 
place  and  the  present  distractedoeas  uf  my 
mind  will  permit  me.*' — Botlb. 

DivERTBD  is  a  term  of  lighter 
meaning,  and  is  applicable  to  cases  of 
mental  recreation  or  amusement,  in 
which  the  mind  is  turned  aside  ^Lat. 
divtrth^t  to  turn  aside)  from  ^tuoious 
or  grare  thought  to  matters  less 
serious.  Further  remarks  will  be 
found  under  Amusement.  Absorbed 
( Lat.  abmrbire,  to  tuck  wp,  to  engrots) 
and  Ehorossed  (Fr.  ^ros,  big  ;  Lat. 
grosstu)  differ  from  the  preceding  in 
denoting,  not  so  much  a  drawing  off 
from  present  matters^  as  an  intense  or 
ezcessire  contemplation  of  them.-  Ab- 
sorption excludes  distraction  and 
dirersion  of  the  mind,  which  is  swal- 
lowed up  with  present  employment 
Ekgboi(8ment  of  mind  is  relative 
absorption ;  that  is,  absorption  to  the 
disregard  of  other  matters  which  may 
posaiDlr  hare  e^ual  or  gpreater  claims 
upon  tne  attention.  So  it  may  be  well 
to  beabM>rbed,butitis  not  altogether 
well  to  be  engrossed.  • 

••  Circe  in  rain  invites  the  fosat  to  share. 
Absent  I  wander  and  absorpt  iu  care." 
Pow. 
*■  Too  loQg  bath  lote  engrossed  Brltannia^s 

■taje. 
And  soak  to  aoftness  all  our  tragic  rage." 

TtCKBLL. 

ABSOLUTE.  Despotic.  Arbi- 
trary.   Tyrannical. 

Of  these  Absolute  (Lat.  ab$olvh^f 
part.  abt6liUusy  to  toom  orfi'oefroin  re- 
iti-ttint)  denotes  simply  the  possession 
of  unlmuted  and  irresponsible  power, 
irithout  implying  anything  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  may  b6  ezercuied,  or, 
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necessariljr,  that  it  is  exercised  atall ; 
only  that  it  exists.  Absolute  power 
is  independent  of  all  other  power,  and 
superior  to  it.  It  is  rarely  employed 
of  the  character  and  acta.  When  so 
employed  it  may  be  said  that  the  ab- 
solute man  expects  exact  and  un- 
questioning obedience,  which  may  be 
exacted  in  a  spirit  of  calm  determina- 
tion. It  is  a  character  of  firmness, 
and  makes  itself  felt  oontinually 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

"An  honest  private  man  often  grows 
eniel  and  abandoned  when  conTertad  into 
an  abtolute  prince." — Adduok. 

'  Despotic  may  be  used  either  m  the 
abstract,  of  the  power,  like  absolute, 
or  relatively^of  tne  way  in  which  it  is 
exercised.  Despotic  power  may  have 
been  acquired  with  the  consent  or 
through  the  instrumentali^  of  others. 
The  Greek  ^owemc  was  stncUy  a  mas- 
ter of  slaves,  hence  an  absolute  ruler 
whose  subjects  were  slaves;  while 
Tvpanoc  meant  a  sovereign  ruler  whose 
power  was  unlimited  by  law  or  con- 
stitution. His  conduct  might  be  the 
very  opposite  of  cruel,  and  he  might 
owe  his  elevation  to  the  State,  or  to 
some  part;^  in  it.  As  employed  by 
ourselves  m  a  moral  sense,  the  des- 
potic character  is  he  who  enforces 
implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  Abso- 
lute is  a  term  general  and  descriptive. 
Despotic  is  political  or  social.  A  man 
is  absolute  m  himself,  despotic  in  his 
rule  over  others.  When  absolute 
power  resides  in  the  ruler  of  a  State, 
the  form  of  government  is  a  despot- 
ism. ^  The  moralist  may  draw  the 
reflexion  how  unfit  man  is  to  wield 
absolute  power,  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  found  impossible  that  the 
terms  tyrant  and  despot,  tyrannical 
and  despotic,  should  preserve  a  mo- 
rally neutral  meaning.  Tyrannical, 
in  modern  parlance,  relates  not  only 
to  the  disposition  and  proceedings  of 
the  governing  party,  but  to  the  rnsult 
upon  the  governed.  It  associates  the 
suffering  or  oppression  of  the  latter 
with  the  domination  and  caprice  of 
the  former.  The  despotic  man  may 
be  not  less  exacting,  but  he  is  a  more 
equable  character  Uian  the  tvranoical 
man.  For  the  despotic  f&ls  more 
sure  of  his  powiei",  while  the  lyranui- 
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ca]  malcet  tbe  roost  of  hit  opportanity. 
The  despotioehMiicter  will,  howerer, 
naturally  tend  to  become  tyrannical; 
that  it,  when  the  will  is  thwarted,  or 
against  those  who  thwart  it.  The 
8|>oilt  ehild  allowed  to  be  a  despot 
will  grow  into  a  tyrant.  Despotism 
is  measured  by  the  will  of  the  person, 
tyranny  by  the  excess  of  legitimate 
authority.  A  democrat  would  call 
any  monarch  a  tjrant  by  reason  of 
his  ezcessire  possession  of  power, 
thoa§[h  a  humane  sorereign  of  a  Con- 
stitutional State  could  nerer  be  called 
a  despot.  Despotism  is  a  more  esu- 
blished  force  than  tyranny.  Despot 
tism  is  crushing,  tyranny  rezatious. 
The  former  reduces  to  submission,  the 
latter  rouses  to  resentmHit.  A  people 
lies  powerless  under  a  military  despo- 
tism, and  rises  in  rebellion  against  the 
tyranny  of  an  aristocracy. 

'*  Whaterer  the  wil)  eommaada  the  wbole 
man  miut  do«  ih«  anipire  of  the  will  orer 
all  the  faoultiea  being  abeolntelj  oremiling 
aod  dstpotieJ*^  Bourn. 

"  Theee  Door  priaoners  aat  nothing  but 
rioe  and  dnuli  water,  aiui  are  tyrannicallv 
inralted  over  by  their  rigid  creditors  till 
the  debt  is  paid.''->DAMPiaB'8  Voyaget. 

The  Arbitrary  character  (Lat. 
arhitrariu$y  having  to  do  with  arUira- 
turn;  2,  depending  on  the  will)  ex- 
pects submission  where  nothing  but 
ois  own  will  or  decision  constitutes 
the  }mnciple  of  rule;  hence,  as  im- 
pressiveDess  belongs  to  the  despotic, 
fickleness  is  associated  with  the  arbi- 
trary. 1  he  arbitrary  character  is  &r 
less  Tiolent  than  the  tyrannical  or 
despotic.  The  despot  enforces  his 
J,  the  tyrant  his  power,  the  arbi- 
y  man  his  preference.  Tyranny 
J  ways  hateful.  Despotism  may, 
under  certain  drcumstancea,  be  exer> 
cised  with  salutary  effect  and  in  the 
interest  of  its  subjects.  Arbitrariness 
reflects  upon  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  man,  but  not  on  the 
truth  of  his  opinions  or  on  the  justice 
of  his  decisions. 


despotj 
will,  tl 
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"  By  an  orM^niry  proceeding,  I  mean  one 
condnoted  by  the  private  opinions  or  feel- 
inn  of  the  Buuk  who  attempts  to  regalate." 

Absoluts,  Positivb. 

These  terms  are  applieable  to  the 
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subject-matter  of  statements.  An  ab- 
solute or  positive  statement,  lliey 
express  an  incontestable  truth,  but 
under  different  aspects.  Absolute 
is  the  Lat.  ab$Uutus,  part^  from  absth- 
lultn,  to  loou  or  detach ;  hence  that  is 
absolute  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
freed  and  unfettered,  and  dependent 
upon  nothing  for  its  existence,  con- 
tinuance, or  support.  Positive  (Lat. 
pi^ttma,  tettkd  by  agrtemtnt)  is  that 
which  has  a  r§al  sul^tantial  position, 
existence,  or  force  of  its  own  as 
opposed  to  '^what  is  negstive  or  to 
what  is  relative.  A  positive  good 
is  distinguished  from  a  negative 
good.  It  is  a  positive  good  to 
be  happy,  a  negative  good  to  live 
unmolested,  a  relative  good  to  be- 
come possessed  of  a  field  advantage- 
ously adjoining  one*s  estate,  which, 
therefore,  has  a  value  for  one's  self 
which  it  has  not  for  others.  Tbe 
word  absolute  is  passive,  indicating  a 
state;  the  word  positive  has  the  Latin 
termination  ^*  -tvu«,"  which  probably 
marks  an  inherent  quality  or  force. 
A  positive  law  is  one  which  has  the 
force  of  a  law  laid  down  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  moral  obligation. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  positive  truth 
or  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
shaken  or  impugrned;  an  absolute 
truth  cannot  even  be  touched.  An 
absolute  truth  is  true  independently, 
a  positive  truth  is  true  inoontestably. 
I  know  absolutely,  and  therefore  can 
speak  positively.  The  system  of 
philosophy  called  Positivism  excludes 
everythmg  but  natural  phenomena, 
and  properties  with  theur  ascertain-  , 
able  and  known,  because  invariable, 
relations  in  time  and  space.  Such 
relations  are  called  laws,  and  are  dis- 
covered by  observation,  comparison, 
and  experiment.  The  system  excludes 
all  inquiry  into  causes  efficient  or 
final,  that  is,  what  produces  thingn,  or 
why  they  are  produced.  It  dedares 
that  such  things  imply  an  assumption 
of  abtolute  knowledge,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  mankind. 

ABSOLUTION.  Pardow.  Re- 
mission. 

The  Pardon  (Tr,  pardon)  is  in 
consequence  of  an  oflenoe,  and  re- 
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gmrdfl  prinoipallT  the  penon  who  has 
oommitted  it.  It  depends  upon  the 
person  offended,  and  produces  recon- 
oiliation  when  it  is  sincerely  asked 
and  sinoerelj  accorded. 

The  Remission  (Lat.  rUmittUmem) 
follows  upon  a  crime,  and  relates 
specially  to  the  penalty  with  which 
it  deterres  to  be  visited.  It  is  ac- 
corded by  the  dispensing  power  in 
the  State  or  conunonity,  and  inter- 
poses to  arrest  the  execation  of 
justice. 

The  Absolut  ION  (LhUabtHutumem) 
is  in  consequence  of  a  fault  or  sin, 
imd  relates  mainly  to  the  guilty  state 
of  one  who  has  offended  against  the 
laws  dirine,  and  who  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  after  penitence^  is  re- 
instated in  the  condition  and  rights  of 
the  innocent. 

ABSOLVE.  Acquit.  Exonerate. 
Cleab.    Exculpate. 

To  Absolve  (Lat.  abtolvhty  to loote) 
is  against  the  idea  of  sin  and  guilt  hav- 
ing a  religious  or  gravely  moral  ap- 
plication. It  refers  to  the  loosing  of 
solemn  obligations,  or  the  setting  free 
from  the  consequences  of  moral  or 
reli^us  offence.  Even  in  its  lighter 
sigiuficance,abeolution  is  still  a  loosing 
from  such  ties  as  it  would  be  sin  or 
guilt  to  violate,  as  oaths,  promises, 
and  the  like. 

"  Ck>mpeU«d  Vj  threaU  to  Uke  that  bloody 

oath. 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absolred  br  both.** 

WALLBB. 

As  Absolve  applies  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  or  from 
moral  obligations  towards  the  latter, 
Acquit  (Fr.  aequittery  Lat.  adquiitare, 
to  $gttle  a  eiaim)  bears  reference  to 
specific  charges  of  offences  against  the 
laws  of  man  only.  Absolution  sets 
free  the  conscience,  acquittal  the 
person,  goods,  or  reputation.  Abso- 
lution sets  free  the  guilty ;  acquittal 
recognises  the  innocent.  Acquittal 
is  a  kind  of  legal  reparation  which  es- 
tablishes the  accused  in  his  former 
state.  Yet,  though  the  legal  effect  of 
acquittal  is  always  complete,  the  moral 
effect  may  be  variable.  A  man  may 
be  acquitted  on  the  g^und  of  clear 
and  ample  evidence  in  his  fiivour,  or 
the  want  of  such  evidence  against  him. 
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I  Absolve  is  the  more  moral,  acquit 
the  more  judicial  term.  Human  au- 
thority acquits,  the  force  of  dream- 
stances  may  absolve. 

"Those  who  are  tralj  learned  will  aeqvit 
me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  hare  been  so 
fur  from  offending  that  1  have  been  scraps- 
Ions,  perhaps  to  a  &nlt,  in  onoting  the 
anthers  of  sereral  passages  whl^h  I  might 
have  made  mj  own.**— Addisov. 

To  Clear  ^0.  Fr.  cler,  Lat  elarm, 
clear)  is  the  simplest  and  most  general 
of  these  terms.  A  man  is  deured  by 
anjrthing,  whether  fact  or  argument, 
which  shows  him  to  be  innocent.  It 
implies,  therefore,  the  antecedent  in- 
nocence of  the  party,  while  absolve 
implies  an  antecedent  offence,  except 
where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  free 
from  an  obligation.  The  innocent  are 
cleared,  the  guilty  are  absolved. 

"Although  innoeencf  needs  no  defence 
as  to  itself,  ^t  it  is  necessarj,  for  all  the 
advantages  it  hath  of  doing  good  to  man- 
kind, that  it  appear  to  be  what  it  reallj 
is :  which  cannot  be  done  nnless  its  reputa- 
tion be  cleared  from  the  malicioos  asper- 
sions which  are  cast  npon  it." — 8nLLiin»- 
puext. 

Exonerate  and  Exculpate  are 
both  less  formal  than  absolve  and  ac- 
quit. The;^  ^P^J,  ^  moral,  the  former 
a  magisterial  decision.  They  may  be 
used  of  cases  in  which  blame  is  im- 
puted without  any  public  indictment. 
They  indicate,  however,  some  superi- 
ority, real  or  assumed,  in  the  person 
who  exonerates  or  exculpates.  The 
terms,  however,  are  also  employed  of 
the  process  of  proving,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  declaring  free  from  blame.  In 
this  sense  a  man  may  be  exculpated, 
or  he  may  exculpate  himself;  he  may 
also  be  exonerated  by  himself  or  an- 
other. Exculpation  (Lat.CM/pa,6(am«) 
is  a  rescue  from  the  guilt,  exoneration 
(Lat.  ex^hth-dre^  to  unload)  from  the 
charge  and  liabilities  of  an  offence,  or 
even,  in  a  different  sense,  from  the 
burden  of  an  oblinttion.  Exculpation, 
as  the  term  implies,  is  restricted  to 
faults  and  crimes;  exoneration  extends 
to  other  resoonsibilities  than  those 
of  fault  or  olame.  Exculpation  is 
from,  an  actual  fault  or  offence,  ex- 
oneration may  be  even  from  the  sus- 
picion of  it.  Exculpation  is  a  simple 
term,  exoneration  a  metaphorical  term. 
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Hence  tbe  wider  and  morf  Toried  ap- 
plication of  tbe  latter  to  things  which 
press  upon  us  as  moral  burdens,  as  by 
obligation  external  or  self  -  impoeea. 
I  am  exculpated  by  the  decision  of  a 
judge;  1  may  be  exonerated  by  the 
indulgence  or  a  friend. 

*'  I  entreat  yoar  Lordshipt  to  eonnder 
whether  there  erer  wm  «  witnets  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice  who  had  stronger 
inotiTes  to  gire  testimony  hostile  to  a  de- 
fradant  for  the  purpose  of  exontrating  him- 
-«elf."-5«ate  TYials. 

*'  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  ez- 
eulpationthy  which  the  prisoner  is  suffered 
before  his  trial  to  prove  the  thing  to  be 
impossible ."— Bu  Id  ET. 

ABSTAIN.  FoBBBjiR.  Refrain. 
Desist. 

Of  these  Abstain  (Lat.  abtttturey  to 
hold  offy  act)  is  the  most  general  in  its 
sense.  It  is  simply  not  to  do  when 
to  do  would  be  possible.  We  may 
abstain  with  a  blight  effort  of  self-con- 
trol from  what  we  are  inclined  to  do, 
or  with  a  stronger  effort  from  what 
we  are  powerfully  attracted  to  do,  o» 
with  no  effort  at  all  from  doing  tliat 
which  we  might  have  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  but  which  we  avoid  doing 
from  the  thought  of  inconvenient  or 
disastrous  consequences.  We  may 
abstain  under  the  strongest  impulses 
or  the  slightest  tendencies.  Prudence 
or  a  sense  of  duty  may  cause  us  to  ab- 
stain from  things  in  themselves  in- 
different. 

'*He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider 
Tice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
sures, and  jet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish, 
and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better- 
he  is  the  true  way-faring  Christian.**— 

MlLTOlf. 

As  abstain  regards  mainly  an  external 
object  with  which  we  refuse  to  con- 
nect ourselves,  or  an  external  act 
which  we  refuse  to  perform,  so  both 
to  Forbear  (literally,  to  bear  or  keep, 
and^  with  the  sense  of  negation ;  to 
withhold)  and  Refrain  (Lat  re- 
frenarty  to  bridUy  curb)  reeard  mainly 
the  internal  impulse  which  we  resist. 
RefVain  and  forbear  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  tbe  impulse  and  in  the  natnre 
of  it.  In  refraining  we  put  a  stronger 
check  upon  ourselves  than  in  forbear- 
ing. To  refrain  from  doing  a  thincjs 
to  prevent  ourselves  firom  ctoing  it.  To 
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forbear  doin^  a  thing  is  not  to  do  it 
when  we  might.  We  for  the  most 
part  refrain  from  what  primarily 
affects  ourselves,  we  forb^  doing 
that  which  primarily  affects  others. 
Refraining  belongs  rather  to  a  decision 
of  will,  forbearing  is  the  result  of  ante- 
cedent judgment  or  reflexion.  The 
force  ofremun  appears  more  plainly 
in  the  reflexive  use  of  it — ^to  refrain 
one*s  self,  to  which  forbear  has  iu» 
parallel. 

"  In  pretence  of /or6^^r<riM»  theyresoht> 
to  torment  him  with  a  liugering  death.*' — 
Bishop  Hail. 

Desisi  (Lat.  dhisthrfy  to  stopfrom^ 
expresses  voluntary  cessation  ot' 
hitherto  continuous  action.  It  differs 
from  abstain  in  not  being  applicable 
to  objects,  but  only  to  actions,  and  also 
in  implying  a  notion  which  abstaining 
excludes.  He  who  abstains  from 
doing  a  thin^  does  it  not,  he  who 
desists  does  it  for  a  while,  or  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  desist  from  a 
course  of  action  or  systematic  pur- 
suits, and,  commonly  speaking,  be- 
cause we  see  that  they  are  unseemly, 
unjust,  or  profitless ;  and  sometimes 
from  weariness  or  dissatisfaction. 

"A  Politician  desists  from  his  designs 
when  he  finds  they  are  imj^'Rcticable.'*— 
Blaib. 

ABSTINENCE.    Fast. 

These  terms  are  technically  distin- 
^ished.  Abstinence  (see  Abstain) 
IS  a  refraining  from  certain  sorts  of 
food. 

"The  temperance  which  adorned  the 
severe  manners  of  the  soldier  and  the  philo- 
sopher was  connected  with  some  strict  and 
frivolous  mles  of  religious  abstinence  ;  and 
it  was  in  honour  of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of 
Hecate  or  Iris,  that  Julian  on  particular 
days  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  parti- 
cQiar  food." — Oibbo^c. 

Fasting  (A.  S.fttstan,  to  fast;  Teu- 
ton, fast, i.e.  firm  ;  and  so  tokeep,i,e.  firom 
food ;  or  (?)  as  an  ordinance),  whence 
fast  is  to  refrain  from  food  altogether. 

"  From  hence  may  an  account  be  given 
whv  the  inhabitants  uf  hot  eonntries  may 
endure  longer  fasting  and  hunger  than 
those  of  colder,  and  these  seemingly  prodi- 
gious and  to  us  scarce  credible  stories  of 
the  fastings  and  abstinence  of  the  Eg]rptian 
monks  be  rendered  probable." — Ray,  Om 
Creation, 
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ABSTINENT.  Sober.  Abotb- 
MIOU8.    Tbmperatb.    Moderatb. 

Abstinence  expresses  the  power 
snd  the  habit  of  refraining  from  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetites. 

"  Be  abstinent,  show  not  the  eonupUon 
of  thj  generatioD.  He  that  feedi  shall  die, 
therefore  he  that  fiteds  not  shall  die,  there- 
fore he  that  feeds  not  shall  live." — Bbau- 

MOXr  AKD  FUETCHBB. 

When  abstinence  refers  to  matters 
of  food  and  drink,  it  is  called  Abste- 
miousness. 

"  Promised  hj  heaTenlj  message  twice  de- 
scending 
Under  her  special  eye 
AbttemUmt  1  grew  np,  and  thrived  amain.^ 
Milton. 

Sober  ^Lat.  sbhriuty  t.e.,  se-,  pre- 
fix, meaning  mparationy  and  cbriusy 
drunken) f  denotes  the  character  which 
br  its  natural  gravity  is  constitution- 
ally nntempted  to  excesses  of  any 
kind,  beine  content  with  what  is  mo- 
derate and  sufficient.  It  has,  how- 
ever, two  characters,  according  as  it 
is  employed  of  abstinence  from  mtoxi- 
cating  liquors  and  of  the  character 
generally.  In  the  former  use  it  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  opposite  to 
intoxicated,  so  that  a  man  may  be 
called  sober  who  is  not  drunk,  though 
he  be  not  at  all  abstemious^  and, 
through  strength  of  constitution,  or 
even  habitual  drinking,  may  be  able 
to  drink  much  without  being  affected 
by  any  degree  of  intoxication.  In  its 
more  widely  moral  significance,  sober 
applies  to  all  situations,  and  even  to 
thoughts  and  opinions  as  well  as  out- 
ward behaviour.  In  this  way  sobriety 
includes  reserre,  discretion,  modera- 
tion, restraint.  It  consists  in  not  say- 
ing, doing,  thinking,  feeling  exces- 
sively, but  in  all  these  things  being 
aocoroing  to  the  rule  of  right  reason. 

"  Sobriety  is  sometimes  opposed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  pri(ie,  and  sometimes  to  sensuality.'* 
—Gilpin. 

Temperate  (Lat.  temph-iire,  to  tem- 
per) expresses  the  character  which  is 
well-balanced  in  its  appetites,  and  to 
which  moderation,  even  though  it  be 
the  result  of  effort,  is  yet  congenial. 
Aa  abstinence  is  the  power  of  refrain- 
ing altogether,  so  temperance  is  the 
power  of  enjoying^  with  moderation. 
We  are  temperate  in  what  is  good,  we 


abstain  from  what  is  not  good.  Some 
are  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  abtti- 
nenoe,  feeling  their  inabQity  to  be 
temperate.  Moderation  (  Lat.  wMi^ 
rationemf  a  limiting)  and  temperance 
are  very  nearly  alike ;  but  mooeration 
is  a  somewhat  wider  term,  belonging 
both  to  the  desires  and  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  gratification.  So  we 
might  say  a  person  of  moderate  de- 
sires, temperate  habits,  and  sober  dis- 
position, character,  or  life.  But  w6 
must  press  yet  ftrther  the  distinction 
between  temperance  and  moderation. 
Temperance  is  the  regulative  measure 
of  the  person  J  moderation  of  the  thing. 
Temperance  is  the  mean  between  over- 
abstemiousness  and  over-indulgence. 
Moderation  is  the  mean  between  too 
much  and  too  little.  The  temperate 
man  is  content  with  that  which  is 
moderate.  Generally  speaking,  people 
are  abstinent  from  rule  or  policy, 
sober  from  natural  constitution,  tem- 
perate from  virtue  and  upon  prin- 
ciple, moderate  from  reason  and  sound 
judgment,  and  frugal  by  philosophy. 

"What  goodness  can  there  be  in  the 
world  without  moderation,  whether  in  the 
use  of  God's  creatures  or  in  our  own  dispo- 
sition and  courage?  Without  this  justice 
is  no  other  than  cruel  rigour,  mercy  unjutit 
remissness,  pleasure  brutish  sensnafitj, 
lore  trtnxy,  anger  farv,  sorrow  desperate 
mopuhness,  joy  distempered  wifdness, 
knowledge  saucy  curiosity,  piety  supersti- 
tion, care  wracking  distraction,  courage 
mad  rashness."— Bishop  Hall,  Christian 
Moderation. 

"  Temperance  permits  us  to  take  meat 
and  drink  not  only  as  physio  for  hunger 
and  thirst,  but  also  as  an  innocent  cordial 
and  fortifier  against  the  erils  of  life^  or 
even  sometimes  (reason  not  revising  that 
liberty)  merely  as  matter  of  pleasure.  It 
only  confines  us  to  snch  kinds,  quantities, 
and  seasons  as  may  best  consist  with  our 
health,  the  use  of  our  faculties,  our  fortune, 
and  the  like,  and  show  that  we  do  not  think 
ourselves  made  only  to  eat  and  drink  here." 
— WooLASTON,  ReUgion  of  Nature, 

ABSTRACTION.  Abduction. 
These  terms  are  expressive  of  surrep- 
titious or  unlawful  carrying  away. 
The  difference  lies  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  former  is  applied  to  articles 
of  value,  the  latter  only  to  persons. 
To  pick  another's  pocket  of  a  purse, 
or  to  carry  away  tor  one's  own  use 
and  possession  some  commodity  out 
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of  his  oouse,  is  A  bstr  action  (  Lat.  a6- 
stractionem,  abstrdhere,  to  draw  off  or 
avMjf).  The  taking  away  of  his  wife, 
child,  or  ward,  whether  by  fraud, 
persuasion,  or  open  violence,  is  Ab- 
duction (Lat.  JbductioMmf  Muctrt^ 
to  lead  away), 

abstruse.    Corious.    Recon- 

SITE.     QtTAINT. 

These  terms  are  employed  of  matters 
of  art  or  learning.  In  the  things  of 
knowledge,  that  is  abstruse  (Lat.  ab- 
ttriut^.  part,  abstrututf  to  thrust  aioay, 
hide)  which  is  thrust  away,  and  as  it 
were  out  of  common  signt  removed 
from  easy  understanding — ^with  an 
occult,  rather  than  a  plain  meaning. 
In  this  way  ideas,  knowledge,  reason- 
ing, expressions  may  be  abstruse. 
Anything  is  abstruse  which  for  any 
cause  is  remote  from  apprehension,  as 
^m  an  involved  or  enigmatical  style, 
as  well  as  from  the  generally  inacces- 
sible character  of  the  department  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  matter  be- 
longs. It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  some  character  of  remoteness  or 
profundity  in  the  subject-matter  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  abstruse,  and 
that  the  term  would  not  be  applicable 
to    common   every-day  matters  ez- 

Sressed  with  a  want  of  clearness. 
Recondite,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
recondlh^f  part.  rtcoiuHUiSj  to  stow 
away),  belongs  purely  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  in  no  degpree  to  the  mode  of  utter- 
ing it.  The  recondite  is  that  which 
lies  out  of  the  plain  path  of  observa- 
tion, or  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry, 
and  is  known  to  the  few  who  care  to 
search  for  it  without  bein^  of  neces- 
sity, when  found,  perplexing  to  the 
understanding,  like  the  abstruse.  A 
matter  recondite  in  itself  may  sound 
abstruse  to  him  before  whom  it  is 

ut,  or  from  the  way  of  putting  it. 

lie  Curious  (Lat.  cura,  care)  wears, 
so  to  speak,  a  double  aspect,  accord- 
ing as  It  implies  minute  care  in  forma- 
tion or  composition  on  the  one  hand, 
or  minute  care  in  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation on  the  other.  Strictly  and 
etymolog^cally,  the  artist  is  curious ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  work  whicn 
fhows  traces  of  his  care  and  exact- 


?■ 


ness.  Then  a  third  element  is  im- 
ported into  the  word,  viz.,  minute- 
ness and  care  in  investu^ting  such 
things.  The  curious  <tenotes  that 
which  is  the  result  of  specific  investi- 
gation or  aQcidental  oiscoreiT.  and 
when  found  impresses  the  mind  with 
a  mingled  feehng  of  fiuniliarity  and 
use.     Curious  and  cunning  artists 

{>roduoe  curious  works,  which  by 
overs  of  such  arts  are  made  the  oh- 
jects  of  curious  search  and  study. 
Such  objects  are  called  curiosities. 
They  are  neither  quite  strange  and 
new,  nor  quite  common  and  fiuniliar, 
but  for  the  most  part  strange  render- 
ings of  familiar  tnings.  They  excite 
interest  and  stimulate  inquiry;  they 
appeal  to  the  facul^  of  mquisitive- 
ness,  and  gratify  it. 

"Let  the  Scriptores  be  hftrd;  are  they 
more  hard,  more  crabbed,  more  abstruse 
than  the  Fathers  P"— Milton. 

"  It  is  true  oar  bodies  are  made  of  rery 
coarse  materials ;  of  nothing  but  a  little 
dost  and  earth.  Yet  they  are  so  wiselj- 
contriTed,  so  atriously  composed.**— Bkvb- 

BIDOI. 

Quaint  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  coint, 
neat  (Lat.  comptus).  Its  primary 
meaning  is,  artificiaUy  elegant  or  in- 
genious, then  affectecny  artificial^  and 
finally,  odd,  antique,  yet  retaining 
always  an  element  of  the  pleasing. 
The  idea  of  quaintness  belongs  at 
present  most  commonly  to  style  of 
thought  and  verbal  expression  in 
whicn  appears  a  combination  of  fancy, 
originality,  delicacy,  and  force,  yet  a 
disharmony  with  present  miodes. 
Quaint  architecture,  for  instance,  is 
in  detail  antiquated  and  curious, 
showing  an  obsolete  beauty  and  an 
uufashionable  ingenuity. 

"  Yon  were  glad  to  be  employed 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  yon  are.** 
Shakxspsare. 

ABSURD.  FoousH.  Irrational. 
Preposterous.    Paradoxical. 

Absurd  is  the  Lat.  absurdus,  irra- 
tionalf  dissonant,  denoting  that  which 
jars  against  common-sense  and  re- 
ceived notions  of  propriety  and  truth, 
as  when  an  argniment  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity  on  which  every  man's  judg- 
ment is  competent  to  determine;  or 
men  form  absurd,  that  is,  practically 
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improbable  expectations,  or  conduct 
tboDaelres  in  an  absurd  manner,  that 
is,  one  in  which  even  common  persons 
would  perceive  a  palpable  unfitness. 
The  ridiculous  or  ludicrous  are  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  absurd,  though  the 
absurd,  espeoiailj  when  exhibited  in 
matters  of  demeanour,  dress,  action, 
and  the  like  externals,  will  be  pro- 
bably attended  with  ludicrous  effects. 
An  absurd  remark  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  general  subject,  and  comes  firom 
one  who  does  not  see  the  point  at  is- 
sue. It  is  like  a  note  struck  in  a  dif- 
ferent kej  from  that  of  a  piece  of 
music. 

"That  w»  maj proceed  yet  farther  with 
the  atheist  and  coavioee  him  that  not  only 
his  prindple  it  absurd  bnt  hb  consequence* 
also  u  ahstaxUy  dedaced  from  it,  we  will 
milow  him  an  nncertain  extraragant  chance 
against    the   natural  laws  of  motion.*" — 

Ibrational  (Lat.  irrHtibnalis,  d$- 
vnd  of  rtaton)  is  employed  to  express 
sometimes  the  want  of  the  fMniltr  of 
reason  by  nature,  as  in  the  phrase  "tlie 
irrational  animals; "  sometimes  a  defi- 
ciency in  its  exercise,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  these  synonjms,  is  applicable  to 
persons,  to  principle,  and  to  conduct. 
It  is  a  more  serious  term  than  absurd, 
involring  more  serious  results  as  a 
dereliction  of  that  reason  which  is  the 
distinctiTe  light  and  ruide  of  men. 
As  absurdity  lies  in  false  relation^  so 
irrationality  lies  in  absurd  conception. 
Hence  it  is  applied  rather  to  matters 
theoretical  than  practical,  principles, 
schemes,  suppositions,  notions.  Ex- 
pectations may  be  irrational.  Pro- 
found ignorance  or  inexperience,  or 
extraTagant  credulity  may  lead  us  to 
entertain  what  is  irrationial.  Absur- 
dity belongs  to  things,  irrationality  to 
our  estimate  of  them.  If  we  could 
not  see  a  manifest  absurdity,  we 
should  be  ourselves  irrational. 

"  These  are  all  of  them  soggestions  of  in- 
ternal sense,  oonsdunsness,  or  reflexion, 
which  we  belieTe  because  we  belicTe  them 
to  be  true ;  and  which,  if  we  were  not  to  be- 
here  them,  would  bring  upon  us  the  charge 
9/[  irratioHolity.**— Beattim. 

As  irrational  denotes  the  contra- 
diction of  reason,  so  Foolish  denotes 
iheinsufficient  exercise  of  it.  So  the 
conduct  of  children  is  not  called  irra- 


tional, but  silly  or  foolish.  As  the 
irrational  is  unsound  in  principle,  and 
contrary  to  experience,  so  the  foolish 
is  contrary  to  the  practical  under- 
standing. The  fool  speaks  and  acts 
absurdly  and  irrationally  in  things 
practical  and  moral.  Hence  folly  is 
doselj  allied  to  wickedness,  as  wisdom 
to  virtue.  As  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  so  the  fool 
says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God. 
He  wants,  or  has  lost  the  natural 
light  which  enables  a  man  to  choose 
the  better  way  which  coincides  wdth 
his  higher,  truer,  and  more  solid  in- 
terests. The  fool  mistakes  the  rela- 
tive value  of  thinfi[S.  As  wisdom  is 
reason  perfected  bj  knowledge,  so 
folly  is  reason  delu<ied  or  uninformed. 
Even  irrational  animals  are  called 
foolish  when  they  seem  to  be  neglect- 
ing the  light  of  instinct  in  self-preser- 
vation. Some  men  of  low  mental 
ability  are  nevertheless  too  shrewd  to 
be  called  fools.  Some  who  are  philo- 
sophers in  intellect  are  fools  in  prac- 
tice. 

"  It  \a  foolishly  imagined  in  France  th&t 
to  deprire  one  great  man  of  his  dishes  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  another  of  his  money, 
will  be  of  adTantage  to  the  poor." — Fox. 

As  the  absurd  contradicts  every- 
day notions  of  fitness,  so  the  Prepos- 
terous ^Lat.  pr^rpost^inUf  revened  in 
order)  f  tne  putting,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  contradicts 
every-day  notions  of  right  relation- 
ship.  To  say  that  a  thing  is  prepos- 
terously absurd  is  to  say  that  it  ex- 
hibits such  gpross  unfitness  as  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the  com- 
mon sequences  of  causes  and  effects. 
The  term  is  now  used  as  a  mere  syno- 
nym for  very  absurd,  as  by  Dryden : — 

"  Whatli  more  prefMSterons  than  to  see 
A  merry  beggar,  niirth  in  misery  t " 

The  following  exhibits  the  exact 
use  of  the  term : — 

"Some  indeed  prepoiterouMly  miq>Iac* 
these,  and  make  us  partake  of  the  beneflt 
of  Christ's  priestly  office  in  the  forgireness 
of  our  sins  and  our  reconcilement  tr  9od, 
before  we  are  brought  under  the  snepcre 
of  His  kingly  office  by  our  obedience."— 
South. 

Paradoxical  (wapa^o{»c,  contrary  to 
opiniotiy  paradoxical) fheloDgs  to  forms 
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of  statement.  When  Southey  speaks 
of  a  "perrerse  and  paradoxical  intel- 
lecty"  be  only  means  one  which  likes 
to  express  itself  in  paradox.  A  para- 
dox IS  a  proposition  which  in  form  is 
out  of  harmony  with  common  concept 
tions,  yet  is  not  so  in  substance.  It 
is  troth,  reason,  or  consistency  wearing 
the  garb  of  the  false,  unreasonable,  or 
absurd.  By  analogy,  the  term  para- 
doxical may  be  extended  beyond  mat- 
ters of  verbal  expression  to  anything 
which  conveys  an  impression  or  a 
meaning  in  a  manner  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation. For  instance,  to  many 
persons  a  man  dressed  in  yellow  for 
mourning  would  present  a  paradoxical 
appearance.  The  paradox  vanishes 
when  he  is  told  that  the  man  is  a  na- 
tive of  a  country  where  yellow  means 
mourning. 

«•  A  gloss  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox, 
and  make  it  appear  in  show  not  to  be  alto- 
gether onreasonable."— HooxcB. 

ABUSE.    Misuse. 

Ab  verbs  and  synonyms  (the  root 
of  both  being  the  Lat.  iiti,  part.  xtsttSy 
to  tist)  these  words  seem  to  be,  in  the 
following  manner,  distinguished.  To 
Misuse  is  simply  to  use  in  a  irrong 
way,  to  Abuse  is  to  misuse  in  such  a 
way  that  hurt  accrues  to  the  thing 
misused,  or  to  some  other.  To  misuse 
may  be  the  consequence  of  inexpe- 
rience or  unfamiliarity  with  the  thing 
used ;  to  abuse  is  intentionally  to  use  it 
in  wrongdoing.  In  misuse  one  offends 
against  reason,  order,  propriety,  me- 
thod, interest ;  in  abuse  against  jus- 
tice or  honesty.  In  misuse  there  is 
derangement,  in  abuse  excess.  Ex- 
cess is  the  characteristic  in  the  idea  of 
abusing  one*s  powers,  or  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  others.  It  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  abusing  of  one's  own  powers  may 
arise  from  imprudence  or  even  gene- 
rosity, as  where  the  anxiety  to  serve 
or  benefit  others  has  made  us  forget 
the  ca»e  and  consideration  due  to  our- 
selves. 

But,  generally  speaking,  to  misuse 
is  to  use  with  waste  of  power ;  abuse 
is  to  use  with  wrongfulness  of  pur- 
pose. Language  is  abused  when  it  is 
employed  to  deceive,  to  advocate  in- 
juauce-t   to  excite  bad  passions,  in 
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blasphemy,  and  the  like.  It  is  mis- 
used when  it  is  spoken  unidiomati- 
cally  or  ungrammatically. 

*'  The  grarett  and  wisest  person  may  be 
abused  by  being  pnt  into  a  fool's  coat."— 
TiLiOTSoir. 

"How  mnch  names  taken  for  things 
are  apt  to  mislead  the  nnderstanding,  the 
attentive  reading  of  philosophiral  writer* 
wonid  abundantly  discover,  and  that  per- 
haps in  words  little  suspected  for  any  snch 
misuse."— LoCKM. 

ACADEMY.  School.  Colleof. 
Universfty.   Seminary.    Institute. 

AciDEMY  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  ijuiMfiiia,  a  gymnasium  in 
the  suburbs  of  Athens  where  Plato 
taught.  Hence  the  Platonic  schools 
were  called  academies,  and  societies 
of  learned  men  have  since  been  called 
academies.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  societies  for  promoting  the  fine  arts 
and  sciences,  as  the  Academy  of 
France,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pain- 
ters in  England,  and  many  others.  It 
is  an  affectation  to  call  a  school  for 
young  boys  an  academy.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  common  living  together 
is  involved  in  the  simple  idea  of  an 
academy,  which  is  constituted  simply 
on  the  principle  of  a  community  in 
learning  or  art,  and  denotes  more 
than  their  first  rudiments. 

'•  In  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy, 
one  of  the  Academicians  desired  to  have 
their  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, who,  though  a  painter  of  great  con- 
sideration, had,  contrary  to  the  strict  rules 
of  art,  in  his  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, rem'esented  the  principal  Agnre  in 
shade."— Sib  J.  Reyhouds. 

A  School  (Greek,  a^oX^,  Uisure)^ 
commonly  expresses  among  ourselves 
the  idea  of  youthnil  students  and  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  elders, 
except  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  school  of  art,  as  of  painting, 
meaning  a  succession  of  artists  of  the 
same  style.  Even  here,  however,  the 
earlier  painters  or  founders  of  the 
st^le  are  spoken  of  as  masters,  and 
their  imitators  as  pupils.  Like  aca- 
demy, but  more  strictly,  common  study 
is  implied  in  school,  but  not  of  neces- 
sity common  living  together.  Aca- 
demy and  school  are  also  applicable 
to  places  where  bodily  accomplish- 
ments are  practised,  as  a  School  of 
Fencing,  or  a  Riding  Academy. 
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"Tim  place  shoald  be  at  ooee  boUi 
Sdkooi  and  Vnirmnity,  not  naadinff  a 
rtaore  to  any  other  bonae  of  acbolarafcip, 
except  it  be  aome  peealiar  Colleffe  of  Law 
«r  PtiTBic,  where  they  mean  to  be  practi- 


'— Miuoir. 

In  CoLLEOB  (Lftt.  CoUerium,  eo/- 
ieague$hip ;  and  so  any  kind  of  eorpo- 
ration)  is  inrohred,  on  the  other  band, 
asodetj  of  persona  living  together  or 
acting  officially  in  concert.  And  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  idea,  that  of  leam> 
ing  being  accidental,  some  colleges 
are  not  institutions  of  leaminji^  or 
science,  as  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
A  college  in  the  educational  sense  is 
supposed  to  be  more  under  nublic 
eoTemmentthan  a  school,  whicn  maj 
be  strictly  prirate. 

"When  we  consider  the  greatness  of 
oar  wants  in  this  kind,  we  shoald  be 
tempted  to  wish  for  a  CbUege  destfaied  for 
the  sQpplial  of  a  snfllcient  namber  of  able 
misstonaries  in  constant  sncoession,  bronght 
np  from  their  early  yonth  in  snch  a  disci- 
pUne  as  may  be  judged  best  fitted  for  snch 
a  service."— Wabbubtoh. 

An  aggregate  of  colleges  may  form 
an  Unitersity,  which,  however,  is 
not  thereby  constituted,  hut  rather  by 
being  a  place  of  unit^rsa/ learning  (  Lat. 
imXverntatemj  orig.  a  guild  corporation  ) 
has  commonly  a  corporate  existence 
and  rights  which  are  recog^zed  by 
the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  A  uni- 
versity may  consist  of  one  or  more 
than  one  college.  The  buildinjg^ 
called  the  University  of  London  is 
not  a  coUege,  but  represents  a  central 
■eat  of  learning  to  which  colleges  are 
affiliated. 

"As  it  resembled  a  royal  coort  in  regard 
of  those  many  noblemen  and  persons  of 
quality  that  lived  in  it,  so  one  might  esteem 
it  an  Ctritftrsity,  for  those  ma^  aocom- 
pKsbed  men  in  all  kinds  of  knowled^^e  and 
good  learning  that  were  his  domestiy."— 
SraTpa.  /  ^^^ 

ACCEDE.  Assent.  Consent. 
AcRB£.  Comply.  Acquiesce.  Con- 
roRif.'  ^ 

Accede  (Lat.  accidirtj  to  go  to  or 
join)  expresses  a  voluntary  going 
forth  of  the  mind,  to  attach  itself  to 
aome  proposed  matter.  That  to  which 
we  accede  is  of  the  nature  of  some- 
thing proposed  to  our  consideration, 
as  a  request,  or  a  plan  of  action.  We 
accede  when  we  go  over  to  the  side, 
as  it  were,  of  another,  in  consequence 


ofhis  representations  made  to  us.  We 
accede  when  we  4gree  to  the  terms  of 
a  person  or  party  or  a  convention. 

"  And  Tain  were  reason,  conrage,  learning, 

all. 
Till  power  aeeedt ;  tilt  Todor^  wild  eaprice 
Smite  on  their  canse.'*~8Hair8Tona. 

As  we  accede  to  practical  proposals, 
so  we  A88ent(  Lat.  annttre)  to  matters 
ci(  judgment  as  enunciated  in  spe- 
culative propositions.  We  assent  to  a 
thing  when  we  admit  it  to  be  true,  or 
recognised  as  such,  whether  formally 

froposed  to  our  acceptance  or  not. 
t  IS  opposed  to  dissent,  which  is  ta 
express  an  opposite  or  different 
opinion,  as  assent  a  similar  or  the 
same.  It  is  purely  mental,  but  i^ 
also  taken  for  the  voluntary  expres- 
sion of  concurrence,  as  an  act  of  the 
judgement. 

"  Subscription  to  articles  of  Religion, 
though  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the 
subscriber's  auejit,  may  properly  enough  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  oaths,  because  it  is  govemed  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation." — ^Palsy. 

Consent  (Lat.  eonsenttre)  is  to  con- 
cur to  some  practical  purpose,  to- 
ag^ree  to  bct  according  to  the  will  of 
another.  But  the  noun  consent  bears 
the  meaning  of  collective  assent,  as  in 
the  phraHe,  *^  the  universal  consent  of 
manldnd .''  Consent  is  given  to  others 
in  some  matter  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, and  which  is  promoted  by 
such  agreement  on  our  part.  Some 
superiority,  either  personal  or  of  posi- 
tion, springing  out  of  the  circum- 
stsnces  is  implied  in  consent.  Assent 
may  be  the  result  of  some  proposal  or 
request  to  express  it.  Consent  is  al- 
ways consequent  upon  request.  The 
effect  of  assent  is  to  involve  in  the 
responsibility  of  expressed  opinion  ; 
the  effect  of  consent  is  to  impbcate  in 
a  course  of  action. 

"  My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents." 
Shakespkabs. 

Agree  (Ft.  agrter^trtndre  a  grt, 
i,e,adgratumytoreceiiejavourahly  ffrom 
Lat.  gratm,)  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. Assent  is  agreement  of  opinion; 
consent,  agreement  of  action;  acced- 
ing, agreement  to  proposals ;  confor- 
mity, agreement  to  outward  rules  or 
practices  ;  compliance,  agreement  to 
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sabmit  one's  self  to  the  wishes  of 
another.  As  the  rest  are  roluntuy  and 
deliberate  acts,  so  agreement  may  be 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  Agreement 
may  be  between  persons  and  things, 
or  a  person  and  a  thing.  It  may  be  a 
barmonr  of  will,  moral  likeness,  me- 
chanical aptitude,  external  similarity ; 
and,  in  short,  anything  which  is  not 
disagreement  or  differenoe.  Agree- 
ment may  be  complete  or  partiid^  of 
all  points  or  of  some  only.  Thmgs 
agree  which  harmonise  in  opinion, 
feeling,  statement,  proposal,  appear- 
ance, operation — that  is,  where  they 
meet  in  some  third  term,  which  is  a 
test  or  standard  of  jud^nent,  senti- 
ment, expression,  or  evidence,  pur- 
pose, likeness,  or  result. 

"  Knowledge  seems  to  me  to  be  nothins 
bnt  Uie  perception  of  the  connexion  ana 
OffreemeiU  or  disagreement,  andrepognMUse 
oi  maj  of  oar  ideas.**— Locxx. 

G}MPLY  and  (Consent  (the  former 
from  Lat  complere,  tofuyily  through  It. 
compUrej  not  rr.  eomplier)  very  nearly 
coincide,  but  compliance  denotes  £ur 
more  strongly  and  personally  the 
surrender  of  one's  own  will  to  that  of 
another.  We  may  comply  reluctantly 
or  gladly.  We  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  another  as  such ;  but  we  might  con- 
sent to  do  a  thing  on  its  being  shown 
to  be  for  our  own  interest,  or  if  a 
sufficient  inducement  were  held  out 
to  us,  though  it  should  not  be  of  any 
particular  advantage  to  the  person 
who  should  endeavour  to  induce  us  to 
act.  To  consent  is  a  more  indepen* 
dent  act  than  to  comply.  In  con- 
senting we  recognize  proper  ground 
of  action,  thougn  at  the  request  of 
a  nother.  I  n  com  plying  we  recogpaize 
nothingbuthis  desires.  Consentmay, 
and  generally  does,  come  from  a  sune- 
rior,  or  one  independent  of  us;  comply- 
ing, from  one  who  is  in  some  degree 
the  inferior  or  weaker.  If  we  con- 
sent wrongly,  it  is  from  an  error  of 
judgment;  if  we  comply  wronglv.it 
is  from  weakness  of  ctuuYCter.  Not 
to  consent  is  to  refuse ;  not  to  comply 
ii  to  resist. 

'*  He  that  complin  against  bis  will. 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

HUDIBftAS. 

ToAoQuiEscB  (Lat.  ar^tiVicrre)  is 


SYNONYMS  [accelerate] 

to  concur  with  what  is  said  or  done 
in  some  degree  short  of  a  full  and 
hearty  concurrence,  and  even  with 
the  mere  absence  of  contradiction  or 
opposition.  Acquiescence  is  a  passive 
act  dictated  by  prudence,  duty,  or  ne- 
cessity. It  is  a  negative  or  permissive 
act  which  refrains  mm  challenging  the 
truth  of  statements,  or  the  justice  ot 
decisions  and  dispositions.  It  is  the 
act  of  an  inferior  by  position  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  land  of  consent  or 
compliance,  which  oomes  not  so  much 
from  the  will  or  the  iudgment  as  from 
a  determination  to  nave  no  will  and 
exercise  no  judgment  of  our  own  in 
the  matter. 

"  Snbmisaioo  to  Ood's  will,  and  aequiet' 
eenct  in  the  erent  disposed  bj  Him.** — 
Babhow. 

CoNPORM  ^Lat  confirmdn,  to  form 
mfmm$trieaUy)  denotes,  as  the  structure 
of  the  word  expresses,  an  external,  or 
at  least  formal,  agreement.  We  con- 
form only  in  externals,  or  the  opinions 
which  affect  them,  or  the  rules 
which  regulate  them.  We  conform 
to  habits,  customs,  and  practices ;  not 
to  thoughts,  but  to  the  modes  in  which 
they  find  expression;  not  to  principles, 
but  the  action  which  is  the  result  of 
them.  An  outward  conformity  may 
even  conceal  an  inward  dissent. 

"  I  think  those  who  make  laws  and  nse 
force  to  bring  men  to  Church  conformity 
in  religion  seek  only  the  compliance ;  bnt 
roBcem  themselres  not  for  the  conTietion 
of  those  tbejr  panish." — Locks. 

ACCELERATE.  Hastbn.  Speed. 
Expedite.  Despatch.  Quicken. 
Uroe.    Instigate. 

Of  these  Hasten,  Speed,  Quicken, 
are  used  both  as  active  and  neuter 
verbs;  Expedite. Despatch,  Accxlb* 
RATE,  Urge,  only  actively.  It  is  ad 
active  verbs  that  they  are  here  con- 
sidered. 

Accelerate  (Lat.  accltlh'art)  has 
much  the  sense  of  the  English  form 
Quicken  (A.S.  eune,  quick,  altve, 
lively,  rapid),  which  is  the  most 
generic  of  all.  Accelerate  refers  to 
some  movement  already  begun,  and 
except  as  a  scientific  term,  is  not 
applied  to  the  object  itself— the  rota- 
tion of  a  wheel,  not  the  wheel  itself, 
is  accelerated  ;  the  speed  of  a  horse, 
not  the  horse.     In  this  respect  it 
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differs  from  Hasten,  which  maj  be 
employed  where  oo  movement  has  as 
^et  befi^nn  ^  and  in  the  sense  of  shorten- 
ing  tne  mterral  before  something 
tales  place,  as  to  hasten  a  person^ 
departure.  It  has  a  character  more 
purely  mechanical  than  hasten.  To 
accelerate  is  to  cause  increased  Te- 
locity of  movement;  to  hasten  (cf. 
German,  hasten)  is  to  cause  di- 
minished occupation  of  time.  In 
hastening  we  haTe  a  final  object,  in 
aooeleratmg  we  may  have  no  more 
than  an  operative  object.  I  hasten 
the  despatch  of  busmess  in  order 
that  it  may  be  the  sooner  concluded ; 
I  accelerate  the  rotation  of  the  grind- 
stone that  it  may  ^prind  the  more 
effectually.  The  settmg  of  additional 
sail,  by  accelerating  the  speed  of  the 
vessel,  will  hasten  our  arrival  at  the 
port.  If  we  accelerate  a  conclusion, 
It  is  that  we  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  it  is  arrived  at. 

"  Motion  xoMj  be  in  an  endless  varietf  of 
directions.  It  maj  be  qniok  or  slow,  Teetl- 
Itneal  or  enrrilineal.  It  may  be  equable, 
or  accelerated,  or  retarded." — Rsid. 

**  The  two  Hooses.  finding  things  hi  this 
postvre,  hastened  the  departure  of  their 
CoDunisaioiiers  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
powers  and  instmetions  to  treat  with  the 
JUng/*~LuoLow. 

Speed  in  this  sense  (A.S.  spkdan^  to 
hasten)  is  a  little  old-&shione<L  and 
is  rather  used  when  the  idea  of  pro- 
sperous or  successful  furtherance  is 
intended,  without  of  necessity  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  motion.  It  be- 
longs to  the  enterprises,  undertakings, 
aaotransactions  of  men,  which  occupy 
time,  and  run  a  prescribed  course,  and 
need  management  and  regulation. 

"  Speeder  of  Night's  spies 
And  goide  or  all  her  dreams' obscurities.'' 
Ohapicak,  Homer. 
Urob  is  employed  in  matters  in 
which  the  action  of  persons  is  con- 
cerned, and  u  only  poetically  used 
in  the  sense  of  propel  mechuucally 
(Lat.  urgcTB),  as  by  Gray — 

**  To  chase  the  rolling  droles*  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  balL" 
We  say,  however,  to  urge  a  conside- 
ration, argument,  plea,  and  the  like. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  hastening  by 
pressure,  and  from  a  feeling  of  the 
danger  or  undesirableness  of  light 
suggestions  or  delay. 
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"  My  brother  did  urge  me  in  this  act..** 

8HAKB8PEAAB. 

He  who  ur^es  acts  under  a  grave 
impulse.  Circumstances  as  well  as 
persons  may  urge,  that  is,  exercise, 
strong  inducement  to  action  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences. When  we  urge  we  supply 
a  stimulus  to  action  where  it  is  want- 
ing, or  we  regard  it  as  wanting.  The 
use  of  the  whip  will  urge  the  horse 
to  his  highest  speed.  Ambition  will 
urge  men  to  arauous,  almost  to  des- 
perate attempts.  We  are  urged  equally 
Dy  the  violent  promptings  of  passion, 
and  by  the  incontrovertible  force  of 
reason.  To  urge  stands  midway  be- 
tween incline,  which  is  weaker,  and 
compel,  which  is  stronger. 

ExPEDrtE  and  Despatch  (Lat.  ex- 
pUdtrSf  and  Fr.  d^ptehery  It.  di^eciare) 
are  employed  of  transactions  in  busi- 
ness, but  expedite  refers  rather  to  the 
hastening  ot  the  process,  despatch  to 
the  attamment  of  the  end;  so  that 
both  mav  concur,  in  the  same  phrase, 
to  expeaite  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  idea  of  expediting  is  to  free  from 
incumbrances,  so  as  to  enable  to  move 
faster;  the  idea  of  despatching  is  to 
unfissten,  and  so  to  set  loose  or  free. 
A  matter  is  expedited  when  it  is  got 
over  more  ouickly,  it  is  despatched 
when  it  is  aisposed  of  as  done.  To 
despatch  a  messenger  is  to  send  him 
off,  to  despatch  an  enemy  is  to  send 
him  out  Of  life. 

Instioatb  (Lat  ins(igar$)  is  only 
used  towards  persons,  and  commonly 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  We  urge 
to  honest  exertion,  and  instigate  to 
crime.  The  idea  or  instigation  is  that 
of  goading  on  to  do  something;  to 
this  has  come  to  be  added  that  of  a 
secret  motive  or  impulse.  Instigation 
is  a  means,  by  stimulation  and  secret 
excitement  of  ur^ng  one  to  do  what 
he  is  not  otherwise  inclined  to  do, 
and  which  he  may  even  resist.  He 
who  is  instigated  is  forced  on  in  some 
way.  Sound  and  sober  reasons,  how- 
ever unanswerably  forcible,  oo  not 
instigate,  though  they  may  prompt, 
urge,  and  even  compel. 

"  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  just  influence, 
whieh  b  stiJl  sreater  than  your  extensive 
power,  will  animate  and  expedite  the  efforts 


kter  than  your  extensive 
teandearpMtt 
of  other  sovereigns." — Bubkb. 
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"  Ere  we  pat  onnelTee  in  anu,  despatch  we 
The  bvnneM  we  have  talked  of." 

BhabxsfxaU. 

As  the  idea  of  quick  is  first  that  of 
life,  and  then  that  of  such  active 
movement  as  flows  from  Life,  the  yerb 
quicken  follows  this  twofold  idea, 
and  besides  being  employed  of  the 
mere  acceleration  of  motion,  may  be 
used  also  of  increasing  the  motive 
£eicu]U,  as  in  the  foUowmg : — 

"^  Like  a  fmit/bl  garden  without  a  hedge, 
whieh  quickau  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so 
ttmptioff  a  prise." — Sotn'ii. 

"He  hath  only  instigaUd  hia  bladkest 
agents  to  the  Tery  extent  of  their  malig- 
nity."—  WAasuaTON. 

A(X£NT.    Emphasis.    Stress. 

Of  these,  Stress  is  the  most  gene- 
ral, expressing  an  idea  of  effort  (0. 
Fr.  ettro'iMsiry  to  ttraighunyj  while  Em- 
phasis (Gr.  ifA^vtff  from  ifd^fo/jun) 
expresses  the  idea  of  light  and  shade, 
and  AocBNT  (Lat.  oootntiu)  that  of  in- 
tonation. Metaphorically,  stress  is  used 
as  the  others  are  not — upon  ideas, 
nr^nunents,  or  moral  considerations. 
We  lay  stress  upon  that  to  which  we 
attribute  importance,  to  which  we 
desire  to  assign  a  prominent  place  in 
our  representations.  As  accent  and 
emphasis  belong  not  to  thoughts  but 
to  their  utterance  in  language,  so  ac- 
cent is  on  syllables,  emphasis  on 
words.  The  object  of  accent  is  gram- 
matical^  for  the  purpose  of  chaiacter- 
izing  words;  the  object  of  emphasis 
is  rhetorical,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  idea  which  tney  express  into 
prominence,  and  illustrating  the  sense 
by  a  marked  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Accent  is  a  matter  of  rule, 
and  belongs  to  the  requirements  of 
the  language,  and  in  no  sense  to  the 
taste  of  the  speaker.  It  has  in  some 
-cases  its  written  signs  which  are  in- 
variable. Emphasis  is  variable,  and 
depends,  where  it  is  deliberate,  on  the 
taste  and  interpretation  of  the  reader 
or  speaker ;  where  it  is  spontaneous, 
on  hi^  emotion. 

*'  Agreeably  to  this  (short  pronnnriation 
of  our  wonla)  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  Knf(lij*h  pronuDciation,  the  throwing  the 
accent  farther  back— that  is,  nearer  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word«  than  is  done  by  any 
other  nation." — Blair. 
"  Thf  \  oict*  all  mod«s  of  passion  can  express 
-Thut  mark»  the  proper,  and  with  proper 
streM; 


SYNONYMS  [accent] 

Bat  none  emphatio  can  that  actor  call. 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasi$  on  all." 

Lloyd's  Actor, 

ACCEPT.    Receive.    Take. 

Of  these.  Take  (A.S.  tacan^  to  take, 
lay  hold  of)  which  is  the  simplest  and 
most  purely  plgrsicaL  is  employed  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  spontaneous  as- 
suming, and  of  ready  receiving  at  the 
hand  or  another ;  in  other  words,  to 
assume  with  or  without  the  interven- 
tion of  another  person.  The  force 
oscillates  between  the  most  active 
and  the  most  purely  passive  senses. 
1  take  a  thing  by  force,  or  I  take  an 
injury — that  is,  endure  without  resent- 
ing it.  In  this  passive  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed of  inanimate  substances  to 
denote  no  more  than  a  natural  im- 
pressibility, or  capability  of  being 
acted  upon.  Wax  will  take  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal.  In  fresco  painting 
the  moist  ground  will  take  the  colors 
better  than  when  dry. 

Recehte  (Fr.  receooir,  Lat  r&^prr») 
is  purely  passive.  Like  take,  it  be- 
longs both  to  voluntary  agents  and 
inanimate  substances.  I  receive  a 
friend  at  my  house ;  I  receive  a  blow; 
the  wax  receives  the  impression. 
When  employed  of  the  former,  take 
is  more  or  less  voluntary,  even  in  its 

f)a8sive  sense.  Receive  may  be  vo- 
untary  or  involuntary.  To  take  a 
blow  IS  passive  and  voluntary.  To 
receive  a  olow  is  passive  and  involun- 
tary. The  voluntariness  is  distinctly 
prominent  in  Accept  f  Lat  ocd^p&v, 
part.  aec0pttu),  which  always  implies 
pleasure,  or  at  least  readiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  receive  gladly  or 
unwillingly,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
accept  what  we  choose  to  take  from 
anotner,  we  receive  what  he  chooses 
to  give  us.  The  difference  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  difference  between 
receiving  an  apologv  or  an  invitation 
and  accepting  it.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  accept  is  not  used  in  this  aeme 
of  persona  whom  we  always  receive, 
sometimes  gladly,  sometimes  ungra- 
ciously, unless  tne  person  is  in  some 
way  presented  to  our  choice.  Ac- 
ceptance is  an  active,  voluntary,  and 
conscious  reception.  We  are  com- 
monly said  to  receive  thanks  and  to 
accept  services.    Receive  may  denote 
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no  more  thtn  not  refuAing.  We  ought 
mlways  to  be  grateful  for  benefits  we 
have  received,  and  to  be  very  slow 
in  rejecting  what  we  hare  once  ac- 
cepted. 
<'  And  toward  the  edaeation  of  your  dangh- 

t«n 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instnunent, 
Aad  this  small  nadcet  of  Oreek  and  Latin 

books. 
If  JOB  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is 
great.**  Shakcstbabs. 

**  Jnstiflcataon  always  supposes  two  par- 
ties, one  to  give,  and  another  to  receive, 
whether  without  any  act  at  all  on  the  re- 
reptiTe  side,  as  in  the  case  of  infants ;  or 
whether  aooompaaied  bjr  reeeptiTe  acts,  as 
in  the  case  of  adnlts,  who  maj  be  properly 
said  to  accept  and  assent  to;  as  well  as  to 
receive  and  enjoy."— Watiblaxd. 

••  Tdke,  eat,  this  is  my  body.**— Jg^/tiA 
BibU. 

"  Do  I  folly  trust  in  Ood  as  the  Giver 
and  Taker  away  uf  all  earthly  things?'  — 

OfLPUI. 

ACCEPTABLE.  Grateful. 
Welcome. 

That  is  Acceptable  (See  Accept) 
which  is  gladly  to  be  received  as  a 
relative  good  as  coinciding  with  our 
circumstances  and  requirements.  But 
this  onlj  within  certain  limits,  for  it 
is  not  a  strong  term.  The  appropriate 
belongs  essentiallj  to  the  accept- 
able :  we  should  be  speaking  ironically 
if  we  said  of  any  gift  of  great  value 
that  it  was  acceptable.  That  is  ac- 
ceptable which  IS  suitable  in  itself 
and  ptleasant  to  receive.  The  accept- 
able is  determined  as  much  by  the 
judgment  as  bj  the  feelings. 

"  If  the  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from 
every  oassion  and  desire,  there  are  still 
some  objects  that  are  more  acceptable  to 
OS  tkaa  others."— RaiD. 

GsATEPUL  (Lat.^a(tts)  expresses 
not  so  much  what  is  recognised  as  a 
good  as  rather  what  is  sensibly  de- 
lightful and  consonant  with  the  feel- 
ings. Hence,  unlike  acceptable,  it 
may  be  predicted  of  thinn  which  are 
not  gifts  at  all,  nor  of  uie  nature  of 
possessions.  A  donation  of  monev  is 
pateful  to  the  poor  man,  as  gladden- 
ing his  heart  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining what  otherwise  he  could  not 
possess;  acceptable  to  him  as  reflect- 
ing upon  the  improvement  of  his 
condition  conseauent  upon  it.  The 
grateful  commonly  meets  a  natural,  as 


the  acceptable  an  artificial  or  oasual 
want,  xhe  cool  breeae  is  pateful  to 
the  fevered  patient.  As  the  aooept- 
able  excites  satisiaction,  so  the  grateful 
excites  joy  or  pleasure.  The  aooept- 
able  meets  a  requirement,  the  grateful 
a  want. 

**  Hope's  araUfid  stimolos  prodaees  a 
pleuing  ana  salutary  flow  of  the  aaimal 
spirits,  and  difftises  a  temperate  vivacity 
over  the  system."— Cooar. 

Welcome,  as  the  word  plainly  in- 
dicates, belongs  to  that  which  comes 
to  us  gladly,  and  includes,  like  grate- 
ful, many  things  besides  gifts  or 
things  offered  to  our  acceptance. 
What  is  welcome  is  always  of  the 
nature  of  an  event.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  person,  but  his  arri- 
val or  coming  which  is  welcome. 
Welcome  expresses,  more  positively 
than  acceptable  or  even  grateftil,  the 
fact  that  the  things  has  accrued  to  the 
person.  That  which  is  acceptable  or 
grateful  one  would  be  glad  to  have, 
that  which  is  weloome  has  arrived, 
llie  former  express  the  qualities  of 
things,  the  latter  their  eflbct  upon 
ourselves. 

*'  O  wdcame  hoar  I  **— MiMoir. 

ACCEPTA  NCE.    Acceptation. 

These  words,  which  are  only  diffe- 
rent modifications  of  the  word  accept, 
have  come  to  be  employed  with  some 
distinction  of  meaning;  depending, 
nevertheless,  entirely  upon  usage.  It 
is,  however,  consonant  with  their  etv- 
mology  thataoceptanceshouldhavethe 
more  subjective  and  active,  acceptation 
the  more  objective  and  passive,  sense. 
So  aooeptancedenotes  the  actor  process 
of  receiving,  acceptation  the  mode  in 
which  the  word  or  thing  is  received. 
The  acceptance  of  a  word  would 
mean  the  recognition  and  reoeption 
of  it,  either  by  an  individud  or  into 
the  vocabularfT  of  a  language.  Its 
acceptation  would  be  its  foroe  and 
meaning  after  it  had  been  so  received. 
The  acceptation  of  a  word  is  conven- 
tional. It  depends  upon  what  a  parti- 
cular people  or  generation  ma^  re- 
gard as  its  direct  and  prm>er  rorce. 
So,  for  instance,  the  Lat.  doiUi^  to  %ue 
wongiy,  hks  gone  Out  in  different 
meanings  in  the  French  o^asM*  and 
the  English  ahuu  as  regards  persons, 
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the  French  ootion  of  abuse  in  such 
cases  being  deception,  the  Engli^, 
coarse  denunciation.  The  acceptance 
of  a  word  lies  more  commonly  in  the 
genius  of  a  hmguagey  which  seems  to 
possess,  so  to  speak,  an  instinctive 
faculty  of  admitting  what  is  con- 
sonant, and  rejecting  what  is  uncon- 
genid  to  it.  Like  tdl  instincts,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  unerring;  and  we  are 
sometimes  surprised  to  find  what  we 
regard  as  a  rejection  without  a  cause, 
where  the  afcoeptance  of  the  word 
would  have  adaed  to  the  resources 
of  the  language. 

"  Sneh  with  him 
Finds  no  aeeeptanee  nor  can  find." 

Milton. 
" '  Friend/  qnoth  the  Cor,  '  I  meant  no 

harm, 
Then  why  so  eaptioos,  -why  so  warm  P 
My  words  in  common  aeeeptation, 
Conld  nerer  give  thee  provocation.*  **— Oat. 

ACCESS.    Approach. 

Both  these  words  are  employed 
both  of  the  drawing  near  and  of  the 
line  of  movement  by  which  it  is 
effected— that  is,  of  the  act  and  the 
way ;  but  Access  (Lat.  acc«nu#,  from 
acetaerey  to  approach)  bears  reference 
rather  to  the  capabilities,  Approach 
{Fr.approeher,  Lat.  amr^ipriaref  Bra- 
chet)  to  the  way,  of  drawing  n$ar.  In 
approach,  the  question  is  as  to  the  right 
or  wrong  line  or  method,  or  the  safety 
or  expediency  of  making  it  at  all.  In 
access,  it  is  as  to  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  finding  or  obtaining  it.  Approacn 
is  used  m  more  varied  senses  than 
access,  which  commonly  means  capa- 
bility of  reaching  or  being  reached. 
Approach  is  the  act  of  drawing  near, 
and  is  applicable  to  time  as  well  as 
space,  or,  in  a  seoondarr  sense,  bears 
the  meaning  of  resemblance,  an  ana^ 
log^  existing  between  the  ideas  of 
similarity  and  approximation.  Access 
is  a  complete,  approach  a  pardal,  act. 
Approacn  may  still  leave  an  interval 
between  us  and  the  obj  ect  approached ; 
access  precludes  the  idea  of  such 
interval.  In  regard  to  persons,  one 
would  sometimes  gladly  approach 
them,  but  cannot  gain  access  to  them. 
In  such  cases  we  commonly  approach 
them  in  order  to  insinuate  ourselves 
into  their  good  graces,  and  seek  access 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  some  matter 


of  interest  in  which  we  believe  that 
they  may  render  us  assistance. 

"They  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  troop- 
ing came 
Attended,  all  access  was  thronged." 

MiLTo:r. 
'<  By  thy  approach  then  mak'st  me  most 
unliappy."  Shakespsabs. 

ACCIDENT.  Contingency. 

Casualty.    Incident. 

All  these  terms  express  the  occur- 
rence of  events  in  the  producing  of 
which,  our  own  desien  nad  no  part. 
Of  these  Accident  (Lat.  accidere,  to 
befall)  and  Casualty  (Lat.  easudlis. 
fortuitous)  are  more  closely  personal 
than  Contingency  (L&t,  cotUinghv,  to 
fall  to  the  lot)  and  Incident  (Lat. 
indldtref  to  befall),  A  Ithough  the  term 
accident  means  in  itself  no  mor«  than 
a  be&lling,  it  is  never  used  without 
qualification  to  express  the  chance 
occurrence  of  anything  good,  but 
requires  amodifyin^  term :  as,  a  lucky 
accident.  An  accident  oeun  refe- 
rence to  some  person  to  whom  an 
event  occurs  undesignedly.  In  the 
phrase  "  by  accident,"  as. "  1  met  him 
oy  accident  in  the  street,*'  the  idea  of 
untoward  befalling  is  not  implied  as 
in  the  case  of  the  simple  noun,  an 
accident  Accident  is  the  concrete  of 
which  chance  is  the  abstract.  Chance 
instanced  in  somebody  becomes  acci- 
dent. We  may  see  how  the  term 
accident  was  on  the  turn  in  Shake- 
speare*s  time,  from  an  unexpected 
occurrence  to  an  untoward  one,  in  the 
line, 
«  CMT  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.** 

Casualtv,  like  accident,  tends  to  an 
unfavourable  sense.  The  use  of  such 
words  seems  to  indicate  the  feeding  of 
mankind,  that  where  things  occur  not 
as  the  conseauence  of  human  fore- 
thought and  design,  they  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  mfelicitous  or  disas- 
trous. A  casualty  is  first  a  chance 
occurrence,  then  an  infelicitous  one; 
as  an  accident  is  first  a  chance  occur- 
rence, then  a  disastrous  one.  Casualty 
is  more  independent  of  ourselves  than 
accident.  An  accident  may  be,  and 
commonlv  is,  attributable  to  our  own 
acts,  as  through  rashness  or  neslect; 
but  there  are  casualties  whi<m   no 
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hmoMn  pnidence  oould  foresee  or  pre- 
Tent.  A  casualty  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  death  of  another  at  a  certain 
moment,  or  oar  own.  Human  life  is 
sabject  to  casualties,  but  it  is  only 
liable  to  accidents.  Accidents  spring 
immediately  out  of  the  situation  of 
the  individual.  Casualties  out  of  the 
character,  condition,  or  circumstances 
which  he  shares  with  others.  Men 
and  women  might  suffer  equally  from 
the  upsetting  of  a  carriage,  but  the 
life  of  men  neing  more  active  and 
public,  involving  many  dangerous 
trades  and  professions,  exposes  diem 
to  more  senous  and  frequent  casualties 
than  that  of  women. 

**  Th«  CMue  why  the  ehfldren  of  Israel 
took  wito  one  man  many  wives,  might  be 
lest  the  casualties  of  war  shoald  in  My 
w^r  hinder  the  promiees  of  €K)d  eanoeming 
their  mnltitode,  from  taking  effect  on 
*■— "  **— HOOKSB. 


A  CoirriNGBNcY  is  to  a  eirenm- 
stanoe  or  set  of  oireumstanoes  what 
an  accident  is  to  a  person  or  set  of 
persons;  but  the  effect  of  an  accident 
M  simple,  that  of  a  contingency  com- 
plex. An  accident  is  a  chanoe,  a 
contingency  is  a  obanee  npona  chance. 
When  one  event  or  set  of  events 
happens  to  fiill  in  with  another  event 
or  set  of  events,  so  as  to  produoe  a 
result  of  practical  moment^  this  is  a 
contingency.  It  is  a  dependent  or 
resultant  occurrence,  an  event  which 
flows  out  of  antecedept  circumstances, 
thCTMelves  fortuitous,  and  so  itself  a 
Hortiiitoiis  combination. 

'*  The  remaxkable  poaitioa  of  the  Qaeen 
readerkig  her  death   a    most  kqKMrtaat 

Iifcxosirr,  like  accident^  expresses  a 
befalling  without  importing  the  idea 
of  chanoe,  though  it  may  owe  its 
interest  to  a  certain  unexpectedness. 
It  is  an  event  regarded  irrespectively 
of  what  led  to  it,  but  not  pradnding 
the  plain  recog^nition  or  ascertain- 
nent  of  its  cause,  as  s.g.  an  incident 
in  a  voyage  or  history.  As  an  acci- 
dent belongs  to  things  without,  and 
comes  in  to  mar.  interrupt,  or  even 
stop  a  course  of  things,  so  an  incident 
beumgs  to  that  course,  and  is  a  varied 
feature  or  episode  in  it.  It  b  to 
action  what  episode  is  to  narrative,  a 
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deviation  without  lots  of  continuity, 
being  not  untoward  or  frustrative,  but 
illustrative  and  helpful.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  notion  of  harm  which 
associates  itself  with  casualty  is  not 
attached  to  casual,  which  means  simply 
coming  in  collaterally,  coinciding  with 
other  matters,  but  not  having  any  im- 
portant effect  upon  them,  so  that  its 
meaning  borders  upon  that  of  trivial. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  Comcomi- 
TANT.  Adjunct.   Appendage. 

An  Accompaniment  (see  Aeeom- 
pany)  is  that  which  goes  by  nature  or 
may  be  made  to  go  with  another 
thing  by  reason  of  its  fitness  or  har- 
mony. The  purpose  of  an  accom- 
paniment is  to  make  that  which  it 
accompanies  fuller^  better,  and  more 
complete.  Being  itself  of^  a  different 
nature  or  character  from  that  which 
it  accompanies,  it  adds  to  it  in  value 
or  efficiency. 

"We  hare  the  same  repreeentatiTd  of 
Hymen  in  an  epithalaminm,  the  naval  in- 
dispeneable  aceompaaiment  of  a  wedding.** 

— WASTOir. 

A  Concomitant  (Lat.  eonc^Mttargf 
to  accompany)  is  that  which  fi>llows 
another  thing  by  its  physical  or  moral 
force  and  tendency,  or  belongs  to  it 
in  time  and  historically.  In  conco- 
mitant the  &ct  of  accompaniment, 
rather  than  any  purpose  or  fitness,  is 
expressed. 

'*  The  length  of  this  acoonnt  I  flatter  my- 
self will  be  ezensed,  as  it  contains  a  few 
cnrions  pardenlars  which  are  not  foreign 
to  the  subject,  and  which  eoncomiianuy 
Ulttstrate  the  history  of  the  arts."— Wal- 

POM. 

An  Adjunct  (Lat.  adjungcref  part. 
adfunchu,  to  join  to)  is  that  which  is 
joined  to  another  tning,  not  being  an 
essential  part  of  it,  or  oelonging  to  it 
in  nature,  but  which  may  be  with  ad- 
vantage attached  to  it,  or,  as  a  fact, 
has  b^n,  so  that  the  two  go  together. 

"The  natore,  properties,  at^unets,  and 
effects  of  CKmI's  Law."— Babbow. 

Appbndaos  (Lat.  appondtcium'^  ia 
commonlv  (where  it  is  not  used  in  a 
purely  physical  sense)  something  oi 
the  nature  of  a  privilege  or  possession, 
which  by  its  suitableness  or  asreeable- 
ness  enhances  the  value  of  the  larger 
or  more  considerable  t)iing  to  which 
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it  is  annexed.  It  may  be  purposely 
added  to  it  or  drawn  after,  and  in 
some  sense  required  by  it.  So  local 
pririlegefl  may  constitate  raloable 
appen£iges  to  a  title  and  estates.  On 
the  other  hand,  snmptnous  equipages 
may  be  a  necessary  appenda^  to 
such  a  position.  Appendages,  if  not 
actually  onerous,  are  either  Valuable 
or  honourable. 

"  Modesty  i«  the  apptndage  of  sobriety." 
—Bishop  Tatlor. 

A<XOMPAN  Y.  Attend.  Escort. 
To  Accompany  (L.  Lat.  eomDonib- 
nemy  fromr(m,toF«tAer,  andpanis,  oread, 
a  companion,  being  literally  a  meu- 
mau)  and  Attend  (Lat.  atUndh^,  to 
give  heed  to,  Fr,  attendrey  to  await) 
are  applicable  both  to  things  and  oer- 
sons^  Escort  only  to  persons.  Wnen 
applied  to  persons  Accompany  implies 
some  sort  of  equality  between  the  two 
persons  or  parties,  Attend  some  mea- 
sure of  inferiority  in  one  to  the  other. 
Escort  (  Fr.  eioorU ;  as  if  from  Lat. 
ereorrigh^y  to  tet  ttraigkt)  is  accom- 
paniment of  or  attendance  upon  per- 
sons for  the  sake  of  protection  m>m 
danger  or  insult,  though  where  there 
is  little  risk  of  this  the  escort  assumes 
the  character  of  honourable  and  de- 
ferential accompaniment.  It  is  not  a 
term  of  long-standing  in  the  language, 
and  according  to  usage  may  be  em- 
ployed with  equal  correctness  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  one  person  and 
Dy  more  than  one.  It  is  used  of  a 
single  person  in  the  following: — 
"  To-dsy  that  oat,  still  onward  press. 
And  watoh  the  seasons  of  aoocsB 
Id  priraU)  haant»  in  pnblio  meet 
Salnte,  eicort  him  tlm>agh  the  street.** 
FaAvas' i/oroee. 

When  used  of  things.  Accompany  in- 
dicates rather  a  simultaneous.  Attend 
a  conseouent,  association.  So  we  say 
such  a  tiling  is  attended  with  serious 
consequences  where  we  could  not  em- 
ploy accompanied.  This  force  the 
verb  has  in  common  with  the  noun 
attendant,  which  means  often  not 
only  an  inferior  companion  but  one 
who  waits  or  follows  upon  another 
one,  accompanies  another  out  of  re- 
gard, or  to  show  him  honour,  or  as 
an  act  of  friendship,  or  as  denying 
pleasure  from  his  society.  One  escorts 
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from  fear  of  danger  on  another'sbdiall^ 
toward  whom  one  entertains  honour- 
able regard.  One  attends  out  of  a  more 
delicate  regard,  or  as  discharging  a 
duty  whion  consists  in  being  ready 
to  Uke  his  orders  or  supply  his  wants. 
The  subordination,  implied  in  atten- 
dance, may  be  yoluntary,  as  when  a 
friend^  out  of  friendship,  attends 
another  in  sickness. 

"The  Persian  dames 
(So  were  aeonstomM  all  the  Eastern  fiur). 
In  somptnoos  cars  aeoompanied  his  march.** 

Oloysr. 
"  An  knees  to  Thee  shall  bow  of  them  that 

bide 
In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  nnder  earth  in  hell. 
When  Then  o^^euiafglorioasly  from  hearen 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear."*  Miltoh. 

We  commonly  speak  of  companions 
as  agreeable  or  not,  of  attenoants  as 
numerous  or  not,  of  an  escort  as  strong 
or  not.  Accompany  and  Attend  are 
the  terms  ordinarily  employed  to  ex- 
press the  causation  ana  sequence  of 
phenomena.  In  that  case  we  use 
accompany,  when  the  results  are 
simultaneous;  attend,  when  one  re- 
sult leads  to  another.  Exploring  ex- 
peditions into  unknown  oonntries  are 
inyariably  aooompanied  with  danger 
and  hardship,  and  frequently  attenaed 
with  loss  oflife. 

ACCOMPLISH.  Effect.  Exe- 
cute.   Acrieye.   Perform. 

AccoMPUSH  (Fr.  aeconmlis;  Lat. 
ad  and  comptire,  toJiU  up^  diBnotes  the 
complete  mlfilmentof  a  plan  proposed 
in  some  measure  by  one's  self.  One 
is  not  said  to  aooomplish  the  designs 
of  another  as  such,  though  of  course 
we  may  make  them  ours.  This  is 
done  by  no  adherence  to  a  fixed 
course,  but  by  the  employment  of 
any  resources  of  which  we  may  be 
possessed,  and  any  instruments  of 
which  we  can  ayau  ourseiyes.  It  is 
no  simple  or  triyial  thing  which  is 
said  to  be  acoompliBhed,  but  some- 
thing of  a  complex  nature,  inyolying 
sustuned  c^rt  in  labour  or  in  sldU. 
Personal  qualifioadoos,  generally, 
being  applied  efficiently,  ImuI  to  ao- 
oomplisbment.  To  accomplish  is  to 
realise  a  project.  We  aooomplish 
when  we  fill  up  to  the  needful  or 
proposed  extent  by  doing  what  is  suf- 
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fident  for  the  purpose.  So  charac- 
teristic is  this  of  the  term,  that  it  is 
employed  of  cases  in  which  the  re- 
quirement is  measured  hj  simple  du- 
ration, as  to  accomplish  a  period  of 
serritude. 
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"  And  TnlUns  tayth,  that  grete  thinges 
Be  ben  not  aceomptised  by  ttxengthe  ne  by 
deUrerneBse  (cleTemen)  of  body,  but  by 
Kood  eooseil,  by  anctoritee  of  penooes,  and 
by  aeieace."— OHADCBa. 

To  ErfECT  (Lat.  e/fe^w,  to  effect,  to 
work  out  a  thing)  relates  to  the  hring- 
ing  about  of  a  thing  as  a  result,  as  to 
Accomplish  is  to  bring  it  about  as  a 
project.  We  accomplish  bj  doing 
what  is  sufiBcient ;  we  effect  bj  the 
applicf^on  of  right  means.  As  the 
measure  of  accomplishment  is  the 
capability  of  the  agent,  so  the  measure 
oT  effect  is  the  jratenc^^  of  the  cause. 
Yet  the  term  is  not  associated  with 
the  operations  of  mechanical  or  im- 
personal DOwerSy  but  with  personal 
agents,  wno  are  said  to  effect  when 
they  set  in  operation  adequate  causes. 
And  so  long  as  these  means  or  causes 
are  adeq|uate,  they  may  be  in  them- 
selTes  either  momentous  or  slight. 
A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers 
enables  man  to  effect  what  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  most  powerful  of 
beasts.  Sometimes  one  person  has 
effected  his  purpose  by  entreaty, 
where  another  had  employed  intimi- 
dation without  effect. 

"TheOhiivtianDiqieniatioa  was  necM- 
Miy  to  talOl  the  pnrpoMa  of  God  to  man, 
•nd  to  dfeot  that  which  the  dirine  conniels 
had  decreed  in  relatioii  to  hinu"— Bbbof 
Hvao. 

EzxcuTE  (Lat  exsBjuiy  part.  eoB- 
ciUxu,  tofoUow  out)  expresses  a  mode 
of  action,  not  a  result,  iiice  Accomplish 
and  Effict.  We  do  not  accomplish 
or  effect  till  we  have  ceased  to  work. 
We  begin  to  execute  when  we  be^n 
to  act.  When  we  seek  to  accomplish 
or  effect,  the  object  is  before  us. 
When  we  execute^  the  object  is,  so 
to  speak,  behind  us.  We  Itare  not  to 
gain  it*  but  to  realize  it  or  carry  it 
out.  That  which  we  hare  to  acoom- 
pUA  or  effect  has  no  existence  till  it 
IS  accomplished  or  effiwted.  That 
which  we  seek  to  execute  is  already 
in  existence,  though  its  e&ctuation 


is  left  to  us.  A  law  is  made,  a  design 
conceired,  an  object  defined,  a  pro- 
ject recognized,  a  plan  drawn,  a  com- 
mand giren,  a  oommiasion  entrusted : 
but  they  need  to  be  carried  out,  ana 
this  carrying  out  is  the  execution, 
whether  the  thing  to  be  executea 
emanated  from  myself  or,  as  more 
commonly,  from  another. 

**  Would  it  not  redoond  to  the  diaeredit 
of  an  earthly  prinoe  to  permit  that  the 
attendants  on  his  penoa,  the  officers  of  his 
court,  the  exeaitort  of  his  edicts  should 
have  the  least  injury  oflbred  them— ehould 
fare  scantily  or  coarsely,  should  appear  in 
»  sordid  garb  t "— Bxbbow. 

AcfUEVB  (Fr.  aehtver,  i  chef,  to  a 
head  or  end)  is  to  accomplish  under 
special  circumstances  of  dilficulty,  but 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that 
some  defipree  of  excellence  is  attached 
to  the  iaea,  either  in  the  strivinflf  or 
the  thing  striren  for,  or  both.  None 
of  the  omer  srnonyms  go  beyond  the 
fact,  and  imply  nothing  of  the  merit 
of  doing.  And  although  a  matter 
cannot  be  in  itself  more  than  accom- 
plished, effected,  or  executed,  yet 
there  may  be  room  for  reflexion  that 
it  might  haye  been  more  fully  aooom- 
plished,  more  fidthfblly  or  exaotl^f 
executed,  or  more  permanently  ef- 
fected. But  the  thing  aohieyed  has 
been  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
success,  both  in  the  result  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  gained. 
In  the  others  chance  may  haye  com- 
bined with  effort,  but  ne  who  has 
been  helped  by  look  in  any  degree 
has  not  aohierod. 

**  No  ffiqploitB so  Uhistrioasas  those  which 
haTs  been  ackuoed  by  the  fsith  and  pft- 
tieooe^by  the  courage  and  prudence*  of  the 
ancient  saints.  They  do  ar  surpass  the 
most  ftunons  acMevemeHte  of  Pagan  heroes." 
— Babbow* 

To  Pbrporm  is  to  carry  on  with  sus- 
tained or  continuous  action,  to  per- 
form perfectly  is  to  do  this  out  to  the 
end.  We  parform  what  is  prescribed 
or  marked  out  by  rule  as  a  part  or 
duty,  a  function  or  office^  a  oominand- 
ment.  laall  the  rest  the  end  is  weU- 
nigh  eyerything.  in  petformanoe  the 
end  i»  frequently  nothing,  and  the 
doing  eyerything.  A  pmormance 
as  such,  has  no  object  b^ond  itself. 
It  is  itself  an  end,  the  thing  being 
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done  for  the  sake  of  ddng  it,  or  for 
some  purpose  which  goes  along  -with 
it,  as  the  exhibition  of  some  quality 
in  the  perfonneiv  or  some  pleasore 
accessoiy  to  it.  Continuons  ranotion 
aeoOTding  to  prescribed  rule  is  per- 
formance, whether  it  be  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  partly  one  and 
partly  another,  as  dancing  upon  a 
rope,  mental  arithmetic,  an  act  of 
benevolence,  or  playing  a  musical 
instrument,  or  taking  part  in  a  dra- 
matic representation. 

**8ome  men  ure  braTe  in  battb  who 
are  weak  in  ooonid,  whioh  daily  experience 
■eta  before  oar  eyet.  Others  deliberate 
yrvtelj,  but  are  weak  in  the  performing 
part.**— Dbtdik. 

ACCOST.      Salute.     Address. 
•^     Greet.     Hail. 

Accost  (  Fr.  accoster,  Lat.  aecostare) 
is  literally  to  come  to  the  ride,  Lat. 
cofta,  of  or  up  to  a  person,  with  the 
purpose  of  addressing  him.  In  old 
En^ish  writers  occurs  the  form  "  ac- 
coast,"  which  was  employed  as  a 
geographical  term. 
'*  So  moA  of  Lapland  as  aceotuU  the  Bea." 

FULUBE. 

The  idea  of  the  morement  has  dropped 
out  of  the  wovd,  which  has  come  to 
mean  ezduaively  the  purpose  of  it, 
namely,  the  address.  It  denotes  the 
direction  of  words  to  a  person  in  an  un- 
premeditated way  whom  chance  cir- 
cumstances hare  thrown  in  one's  way. 
One  accosts  another  as  one  meets 
him  in  the  street,  the  object  being  in 
the  first  instance  to  bring  one's  self 
before  his  notice.  Hence  in  accost- 
ing there  is  some  degree  of  abrupt- 
ness by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
or  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
person. 

*'  If  700  wonld  eoQTinee  a  person  of  his 
mistake,  aeoott  him  not  npon  that  subject 
when  his  spirit  is  raffled  or  diseomposed 
with  any  oeenrrences  of  life,  and  espMiallj 
when  he  has  heated  his  passions  in  the  do- 
fenee  of  a  eoncrarj  opinion.**— Watts. 

Saltttb  (Lat.  Mwtare,  to  wuh 
hdalth)  is  to  exhibit  on  meeting  some 
sign  of  friendship  or  respect  which 
may  or  may  not  consist  in.  or  be  ac- 
companied by,  words.  Among  ac- 
quamtance  it  is  hardly  a  Toluntary 
act,  and  ii  required  by  the  usages  of 


SYNONYMS  [accost] 

society.  While  accost  is  of  equals  and 
in  words,  salute  is  not  uncommonly 
of  superiors  and  without  words.  To 
salute  is  deferential,  to  accost  may  be 
so,  or  it  may  be  quite  the  contrary. 
Saluting  is  momentary  and  not  sus- 
tained ;  while  accosting  may  be  mo- 
mentary in  reeard  to  act,  and  sustained 
in  regard  to  the  words. 

''  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the 
first  Mohtte*  of  oar  three  fHends."— Ao- 
DI8OS. 

Address  (Fr.  s'odmssr,  which 
traces  back,  through  certain  changes, 
to  Lat.  diHgere,  to  direct)  may  be  with 
or  without  personal  meeting,  as  by 
letter.  It  is  more  sustained  than 
accost.  So  we  might  accost  a  person 
for  the  purpose  afterwards  of  aadresa- 
inff  him  at  length.  Both  accost  and 
salute  belone  more  restricted!  v  to  the 
moment  of  first  meeting.  The  Terb 
address  is  applied  sometimes  directly 
to  the  person  addressed,  sometimes  to 
the  things  as  an  observation  or  a  letter 
addressed  to  him.  For  further  re- 
marks see  the  noun  Address. 

'*  The  shortest  and  best  prayer  which  we 
ean  addreee  to  Him  who  knows  onr  wants 
and  onr  ignorance  in  asking  is, '  Thy  will 
be  done.*  ''^Bolxhobrokb. 

Greet  (A.  S.  gritan)  is  to  salute 
with  some  demonstration  of  personal 
feeling.  This  is  commonly  favourable, 
as  to  greet  with  smiles,  but  usage 
sometimes  employs  the  term  in  re- 
ference to  the  contrarr,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unpopular  orator,  for 
instance,  is  greeted  with  yells  and 
hisses.  It  is  demonstratiTe  recogni- 
tion by  words  or  other  signs  and  ex- 
pressions. We  acoost  and  salute  only 
persons  directly.  We  may  greet  their 
acts  or  words.  By  a  poeticS  analogy 
the  term  is  even  extended  to  erents^ 
though,  in  its  older  use,  it  was  con- 
fined to  persons,  as  very  elegantly  in 
the  following : — 

"  Boget,  droope  not,  see  the  spring 
Is  the  earth  enammelling. 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Oreete  this  mora  with  melodie.** 

Bbowh. 
When  used  of  erents  it  has  the  force 
of  welcome  or  the  rererse,  but  with  a 
stronger  element  of  emotion. 

Hail  (Icel.  heiUy  t.s.,  haU,  healthvy 
and  connected  with  hml  and  hemlih^ 
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mnBWttinm  to ibe  hut,  mlm!  «nd80to 
^'falute'^  hM  lost  itQ  etymological 
f(»oey  ana  meana  now  such  a  snort 
<iemon8tratiTe  accosting  as  shall  arrest 
the  attention,  as  when  we  speak  of 
hailing  A  ship  at  sea.  We  hail  in  order 
to  oanae  ana  excite  attention  by  some 
€ry  of  recognition,  or  some  short  and 
stirring  form  of  words,  to  which  we 
add  effect  by  the  very  foroe  and  sound 
which  we  impart  to  them.  In  greet- 
ing we  demonstrate  our  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  person^  in  hailing  we 
lecognixe  something  m  him.  A  mul- 
titn<&,  when  it  greets  a  man  as  thdr 
Prince,  ismored  by  fedingsof  loyaltr. 
In  hailing  him  as  their  Prince  they  do 
no  more  than  give  outward  token  of 
mcoepting  him  as  such.  This  may  be 
«  formal  act  following  upon  his  elec- 
tion, or  an  outward  acclamation  con- 
cealing inward  disaffection. 
**  I  jnfd  lor  ehOdm,  •ad  thoaght  bar- 
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In  wedlock  a  reproaeh.    I  gmiii*d  a  too. 
And  rack  a  son  ••  all  then  hailed  me  happr. 
Who  would  be  now  a  ISither  in  mr  ttead P** 

MILTOK. 

ACCOUNT.    Bill. 

As  synonyms  these  words  express 
in  common  a  representation  or  state- 
ment of  charges  on  money. 

Acoocnrr  (Lat.  ad  and  compttteiv,  to 
eempuUf  of  which  counU  is  an  abbre- 
riation)  enters  more  into  details  than 
a  Bill  (O.  Fr.  billty  a  label  or  note 
of  the  rahie  of  an  article,  L.  Lat. 
hUU),  Hence  bill  has  commonly  but 
one  side  to  it,  embodying  a  charge  of 
one  party  against  another.  An  ac- 
count maj[  nare  two  sides  to  it,  a 
balance  being  finally  struck  in  fiiToor 
of  one  side  or  pai^  in  the  account. 
**  To  kyre't  aeamMt  they  pfauwd  dieir  death 

of  late. 
And  nam  transfer  the  lad  acetnaU  to  fkte." 
Parmbll. 

"Ordinary  expente  ooffht  to  be  limited 
bj  a  man's  estate,  and  oraered  to  the  best, 
thu  the  bills  may  be  leas  than  the  estima- 
tion abroad.**~BAOOV. 

ACCOUNT.  Na»rative.  Nab- 
mATiov.  Description.  Rblatioit. 
RiqpRD.  HisTOfr.  Tale.  Memoir. 
Story.    Anecdote.     ** 

Ak  Account,  being  literally  a  ren- 
dering of  counts,  is  a  detailed  state- 
•ment  of  what  makes  op  a  thing,  what 


brings  it  about,  and  what  it  is  corn* 
posed  of  when  it  is  brought  about. 
An  account  is  an  explication  of  facts, 
and  a  true  account  is  an  exact  explica  • 
tion  of  them.  It  may  be  of  any  com 
plex  phenomenon,  as  of  an  ordinary 
persflsial  occurrence,  an  historical 
transaction,  a  physical  law  or  fact,  an 
artificial  system  or  theory.  It  is  not 
a  term  of  high  hirtorio  dignity,  but 
refers  to  matters  of  the  more  fiuniliar 
kind.  We  should  speak  of  Thucy- 
dides'  history,  rather  than  account,  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  rirtue 
of  an  account  is  not  to  be  lengthy  but 
concise,  clear,  sufficiently  full,  ard 
correct.  It  would  contain  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
facts.  Its  end  is  to  conrey  instruc- 
tion with  fideliQr.  Accounts  may  be 
rague^  coming  in  from  Tarious  and 
unverified  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  narrative,  description,  and  re- 
lation, imply  more  distinctly  a  nar- 
rator, describery  and  relater. 

*'  For  this  eanse  chiefly  we  thoocht  it 
good  to  yield  «p  an  acootaU  of  our  futh  in 
writing.^— Br.  Jrwbl. 

A  Narrative  (Lat.  narroft,  to  r»- 
late)  differs  firom  a  narration^  as  the 
objective  firom  the  subjective,  that  is. 
the  narration  is  tiie  narrative  viewed 
in  connexicm  with  the  mind  and  act  of 
the  narrator.  A  narrative  is  not  like 
an  account  of  any  complex  fact  or 
transaction,  but  only  of  such  as  are 
characterised  by  an  histono  sequence. 
A  narrative  bdongs  to  ooourrences. 
It  is  not  only  bound  to  truth  of  fact 
and  a  representation  of  details  in  the 
order  of  occurrence,  but  it  possesses  a 
rhetorical  style.  In  narration  general 
truth  takes  the  place  of  minute  ex- 
actitude; the  manner  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  evidence.  It  may  be 
the  combined  result  of  study  and  art. 
It  has  to  do,  not  with  naked  facts, 
but  vrith  hctB  clothed.  It  does  not 
dispense  with  inteiest  in  aiming  at 
instruction.  Its  virtue  is  to  be  clear, 
consecutive,  striking,  touching,  ele- 
gant, descriptive,  illustrative.  Livy's 
narratives  of  the  battles  of  early 
Roman  history  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historical. 

Relation  (Lat  r^srrt,  part  r^- 
latus,  to  relate,  reeordy  is  literally  a 
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brmging  Vack.  To  relate  in  old  Enje- 
Udi  meant  simplj  to  bring  back.  So 
Spenser— 

"  TUl  morrow  nest  snin 
Botb  light  of  hMTon  ud  ttreagth  c^  mn 

Bat  before  this  it  had  been  oominonlj 
used  in  the  senaeof  bringing  back  hj 
redtaly  repreaenting  in  story. 
"And  f^aciOM 
MiOwih  to  th«  Qnene  how  ho  hsd  do.** 
Oowxa. 

The  term  connects  the  matter  doselj 
with  the  speaker,  making  the  action  a 
strictly  personal  one.  It  is  snch  an 
account  as  is  giren  by  an  individnal 
of  facts  which  he  has  either  actoally 
experienced,  or  has  assimilated  and 
made  his  own.  Therefore  the  Tirtoes 
of  relation  are  the  virtues  of  therelater, 
such  as  come  from  a  close  obsenration, 
a  lucid  intellect,  a  sonnd  judgment  of 
the  relative  importance  of  events^  sym- 
pathy, candour.  Unlike  narration,  it 
may  be  rerv  inartistic  yet  very  eSee- 
tire,  from  tne  Tivid  and  natural  man- 
ner of  the  relater.  Anarrativegainsby 
rhetorical  completeness,  a  relation  by 
nnstadied  simplicity.  The  narrator 
presents  you  with  a  finished  account, 
the  relater  with  the  aggregate  of  his 
own  experience  in  fact  and  £eeling. 
It  belongs,  howerer,  to  amore  fiuniliar. 
shorter,  less  grave,  and  more  personal 
subject  than  narratire,  so  that  a  very 
commonplace  oocuirenoe  may  become 
peculiarly  interesting  from  the  mind 
roftherdater. 


"ThoM  rdlotMrnt  nre  commonly  of  mott 
Tftloo  in  which  tho  writer  tells  hie  own 
etorr.**— JoHvaoH. 

*' In  the  narratien  of  the  poet,  It  is  not 
material  whether  he  reiaU  the  whole  story 
in  his  own  ehnneter,  or  introdnce  some  of 
his  personages  to  rMe  may  part  of  the 
action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem 
opens.*'~BLAiB. 

HiSTOKT  (Gr.  Itf^ro^,  a  learning  by 
inquiry)  is  a  formal  and  oonnected 
account  of  many  events  in  series,  for 
which  some  degree  of  importance  is 
claimed  as  illustrative  or  men  and 
nations,  an  account  standing  to  a 
history  as  an  item  to  a  general  sum. 
So  we  might  speak  of  the  account  of 
the  Plague  of  Athens  as  given  in  the 
histOTT  of  Thucydides.  for  further 
remarks  see  Histort. 


8TNONTM8  [ACCOUNT] 

"Soeondly,  we  hsTO  likewise  a  most 
andent  and  credible  kislary  of  the  begin- 
nUig  of  the  world.  I  mean  the  hutcrv  of 
Moses,  with  which  no  book  in  the  world  m 
pofait  of  anUqnity  can  contend.**— T111.OT- 

•Olf. 

The  presumption  at  least  is  that  a 
history  is  true.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  with  Story  (the  word 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  History), 
whidi  may  be  fictitious.  Where  it  is 
not  fictitious  there  is  still  implied  an 
inferior  degree  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance, ue  subject  turning  gene- 
rally upon  incidents  of  private  ufd 
domestic  life,  as  the  story  of  Robin- 
son Cmsoe,  the  story  of  Fabricius 
and  the  Elephant,  the  story  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  The  interest  of 
history  lies  in  ooeurrenoes  and  trans- 
actions on  a  great  scale ;  the  chances 
of  political  constitutions;  the  delibe- 
rations of  senates,  the  increase  of 
popular  power,  the  shock  of  battles, 
the  celebration  of  triumphs,  the  pro- 
gress of  armies,  the  lives  of  factious 
and  ambitious  leaders,  heroes,  orators, 
statesmen.  The  interest  of  story  lies 
in  the  adventures  of  persons  more  like 
ourselves  generally,  in  personal  en- 
terprises, in  scenes  of  bcone  life.  In 
history  we  look  on  as  upon  a  grand 
spectacle.  Instoiy  we  identify  our- 
selves with  what  is  paasinr,  and  feel 
that  fortune  mi^ht  have  made  us  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it.  Our  minds  are  oc- 
cupied engagingly,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  history  plays  only  a  secondaiy 
part.  A  stony  may  instruct,  but  its 
first  purposeis  to  entertain.  It  should 
combine,  in  an  unpretending  manner, 
the  virtues  of  narration  and  relation. 
*'  A  story  in  which  native  hnmonr  reigns, 
Tis  often  nseftd,  always  entertains.'* 

Cowrxm. 
In  Tali  (A.  S.  IdL  a  reckoning 
spteck)  the  subject  is  often  fictitious, 
not  of  necessity,  but  because  the 
primary  characteristic  is  not  truth 
out  relation.  As  a  good  stoiy  is 
entertaining,  so  a  good  tale  excites 
sentiment  or  sympathy.  A  tale  may 
be  true  or  fiuse,  or  a  compound  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  A  tale  is  ety- 
mologically  a  telling  off  or  counting 
off  (compare  Account)  of  matters  in 
narration.  A  tale  is  commonly  a  story 
of  personal  experience  invdvmg  hap- 
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Siness  or  unhappiness,  success  or 
isappointment,  prosperity  or  the 
rcTcrse.  It  is  a  story  coloured  by 
bmnan  feelinn  and  fortunes,  turning 
on  indrridual  cases.  A  true  tale,  a 
Mae  tale^  a  tale  of  happiness,  a 
pitiful  tale,  an  ingenious  tale,  a  tale 
of  glorious  achievements,  a  tale  of 
lying  wonders.  We  may  tell  a  tale 
as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  or  we  may 
invent  it,  or  mix  narrative  with  inven- 
tion. As  story  borders  more  closely 
upon  narrative,  so  tale  upon  relation. 
The  character  of  a  story  depends 
more  upon  the  matter,  the  character 
of  a  tale  on  the  reciter.  In  the  phrases 
tale-bearing,  tale-tellinr,  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  ideas  of  personal  in- 
cident which  receive  a  colour  from 
the  relater. 
*'  In  thf  &mt  dnmben  I  by  thee  hare 

wateh'd. 
And  heftrd  thee  marmnr  tai€$  of  wars.** 

A  DEScikivTTON  (Lat.  detcriVhv,  to 
write  off  to  write  doum)  professes  to 
be  a  portraiture  in  language,  giving 
the  fact  or  the  object  as  it  strikes  the 
eye  or  the  mind  with  fidelity  of  re- 
presentation. It  is  delineation  in 
detail.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  story  or 
narrative,  though  it  becomes  a  kind 
of  story  or  narrative  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  given ;  as,  e.g.  a  description  of 
the  whole  appearance  of  a  person 
where  the  sequence  is  the  oraer  of 
representation  and  not  of  occurrence. 
Its  excellence  consists  in  fidelity  to 
the  original,  and  a  fine  and  natural 
accuracy.  External  objects,  occur- 
rences, transactions,  are  the  common 
subject  of  description,  while  philo- 
sopnieally,  description  is  a  kind  of 
popular  definition  which  consists  in 
an  enumeration  of  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  a  thing.  As  descrip- 
tion is  word-painting,  or  word-sketco- 
ing,  the  measure  of  description  is  the 
power  of  the  describer  over  the  re- 
presentative employment  of  language, 
superadded  to  a  natural  capacitj^  to 
receive  vivid  and  exact  impressions 
in  himself.  The  case  is  somewhat 
different  between  descriptions  of  out- 
ward objects  and  mental  impressions 
or  sensations.  In  the  former  case  we 
describe  by  conunensurate  terms,  in 
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the  latter  by  likenesses  and  analogies 
to  impressions  derived  through  oUier 
senses.  A  description  of  a  man  would 
consist  in  specifying,  numbering, 
nieasuring,  and  delineating,  in  giving 
his  hue,  complexion,  stature,  £inen 
sions,  character  ot  features,  cha* 
racteristio  expression  of  countenance, 
^parent  a^e,  and  so  on.  The  blind 
man  described  his  impression  of 
scarlet,  which  was  purely  a  mental 
one,  by  saying  that  he  believed  it 
must  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet^ 
that  is,  that  it  stood  to  the  impres- 
sions of  sight  as  such  sounds  to  the 
impressions  of  hearing.  Spenaernsed 
the  form  disorive: — 
"How  shall  frail  pen  eUserive  her  heavenly 

&ce 
For  lear  throngh  want  of  skill  her  beanty 

to  disgrace." 

An  Anbcdotb  (Gr.  AAnioroSf  not 
publiihed)  is  literally  an  incident  not 
given  out  or  published,  and  so  in 
private  keeping  or  circulation.  It  is 
the  relation  of  a  characteristic  matter 
of  fact  relating  to  individuals,  and 
therefore  stands  to  story  as  species  to 
genus.  It  is  commonly  a  passage  of 
private  life. 

"Antionity  has  preserved  a  beantifVil 
instance  In  an  antcdote  of  Alexander  the 
^rrant  of  Pherv,  who,  though  he  had  so 
indnatrionsly  hardened  his  heart  as  to  seem 
to  take  delight  in  crnelty,  even  mnrdering 
many  of  his  snbjects  every  day  without 
eanse  and  witbunt  pity,  yet,  at  the  bare  re- 
pretentatioo  of  a  trafnedy  which  related  the 
misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
he  was  to  touched  with  the  flctitions  dis- 
tress which  the  poet  had  wrought  upon  it 
that  he  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears." — 

STEElfS. 

accountable.  Answerabt.b. 
Responsible.  Amenable.  Obnoxi- 
ous.    Liable.     Subject. 

Accountable  (aee  Account)  means 
literally  liable  to  oe  compelled  to  give 
an  account  or  standing  in  such  a  rela- 
tion as  involves  it.  It  is  sometimes, 
like  responsible,  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  ot  being  possessed  of  reason  and 
so  being  master  of  one's  own  actions, 
*  and  by  oonseouenoe  bound  to  render 
an  account  ot  them.  As  a  S3monym 
with  the  above-mentioned  it  denotes 
in  a  marked  manner  a  personal  service 
or  relationship  which  is  subordinate 
to  some  superior  person,  as  a  steward 
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is  ftocountable  to  his  empbjer.  It  is 
t  specific  condition  springing  oat  of  a 
specific  relationship. 

"  The  fint  point  to  be  endeaToored  aftar 
is  to  impress  vpoo  children  the  idea  of  ao 
amxtableneu,  that  is,  to  accostom  them  to 
look  ftnrward  to  the  oonseqoenoes  of  th^ 
aetioos  in  another  world."~PALir, 

This  specific  lubordination  docB  not 
attach,  ornot  in  80  nsarked  a  manner, 
to  Responsible  (Lat.  nspondert,  to 
giv  answer),  which  is  fiir  more  grae- 
ral.  A  responsible  oiBoe  maj  be  one 
of  great  personal  infioenoe  and  dignitj, 
and  of  moral  responsibilitj  rather  than 
apedfic  aocountableness.  Henoe  re- 
sponsibilitj extends  bejond  acta  to 
their  issues.  I  am  accountable  to  mj 
superior  for  what  I  do.  I  may  be 
held  in  the  judgment  of  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  what 
1  do.  I  may,  by  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, make  myself  responsible  for 
what  may  occur  to  a  person  towards 
whom  I  stand  otherwise  in  no  relation 
of  aocountableness. 

"  He  has  been  pleased  to  ask,  •  It  the 
doetor  willing  to  be  rtsponnble  at  last  Ibr 
the  nature,  quality,  and  tendenox  of  all  his 
notions !  *  ''—WATEaLASD. 

Answebable  is  in  English  what  Re- 
sponsible is  in  Latin,  and  so  expresses 
the  simplest  and  moat  generic  sense 
of  these  terms.  It  expresses  a  relation 
to  simpler  and  commoner  things  for 
one's  conduct  in  matters  of  minor 
trusts  and  mere  ordinsry  duties.  I  am 
answerable  when  I  take  upon  myself 
a  common  risk  for  the  habits  or  good 
behayiour  of  another ;  for  the  safety 
of  some  article  left  in  my  keeping.  I 
am  answerable  in  cases  where  some 
pledge  baa  been  giyen  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  or  the  fulfilment  of 
an  engagement,  the  breach  of  which 
would  inyolye  loss,  disgrace,  punish- 
ment, or  disappointment.  Account- 
able and  answerable  rather  express 
the  fact,  and  responsible  the  nature 
of  oondnion.  Hence  there  is  in  an- 
swerable a  latent  force  which  does 
not  belong  to  responsible,  or  less  ob- 
aeryably  that  of  bemg  liable  to  punish- « 
ment  or  penalty  in  case  of  foUure  in 
such  trust  or  duty. 

"  U  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  serrant, 
the  banker  is  antwerabU  for  it."— Black- 

STOXB. 
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This  force  of  liabili^  to  punishment 
comes  out  more  strongly  still  in  Ob- 
noxious. This  is  due  to  the  classic 
meaning  of  the  term,whidi  is  properly 
applied  to  "  one  who,  on  the  ground  of 
a  mischief  or  wrong  oommittea  by  him, 
is  justly  liable  to  punishment  (o6 
noxam  pcnuc  obttgatus}.  It  has  what 
has  been  tonned  a  lax  and  sloyenly  " 
"«e,  as  a  "yague,  unsenriceable  sy- 
nonym for  offensiye.  We  punish,  or 
wish  to  punish,  thoee  whom  we  dis- 
like, and  thus  obnoxious  has  obtained 
its  present  sense  of  offensiye."  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  this  yague  sense 
it  has  extended  beyond  subjects  ca- 
pable of  punishmenL  and  we  speak  of 
obnoxious  smells.  In  its  correct  ap- 
plication it  expresses  not  only  a  liabi- 
lity but,  in  some  cases,  that  the  stage 
has  been  reached  when  the  possible 
position  of  the  answerable  has  be- 
come actual,  and  punishment  or  re- 
sentment may  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liability  incurred. 

"  Oar  sfeMcnbamsit  to  the  onrM  of  the 
law  for  sin  had  exposed  os  to  all  the  extre- 
mity of  misery,  and  made  death  as  dne  to 
ni  as  wages  to  the  workman.**— South. 

Amenable  (Fr.  amtner^  to  lead  or 
guide  to)  means  liable  to  some  thing 
or  person  which  hss  an  inherent  power 
to  bind  or  compel,  as  laws,  rules,  au- 
thority, a  parent,  a  goyemor.  It 
sometimea  further  bears  the  sense  of 
a  natural  willingness  to  recognize 
such  power,  and  then  becomes  an 
epithet  of  moral  conduct  or  character, 
as  when  one  is  amenable  to  discipline, 
adyice,  or  reason,  or  simply  amenable. 
To  be  amenable  is  to  be  accountable 
so  far  as  one  is  bound  by  laws  and 
regulations. 

••  The  sorereign  of  thif  country  is  not 
amenable  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the 

laws."— JUKIDS. 

Liable  (Fr.  tier,  Lat.  ttgan,  to  bind) 
expresses  in  a  simple  and  compre- 
hensiye  manner  a  relatiye  capability 
of  beine  acted  upon ;  and  not  only 
has  nothing  of  the  strictly  personal 
actioninyolyed  in  accountable,  or  the 
moral  dignity  of  responsible,  but  is 
applicable  eyen  to  merely  physical 
influences,  as  silver  is  liable  to  be 
tarnished  by  damp.  It  is,  like  an- 
swerable, used  for  certain  common 
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and  fiuniliar  obligations,  as  to  be  liable 
for  ihe  debts  of  another.  This  would 
mean  that  a  power  would  be  forth- 
cosking  to  compel  their  payment.  To 
be  answerable  for  them  would  rather 
mean  that  this  power  resulted  from 
tome  relation  to  the  debtor,  natural, 
incurred,  or  assumed  on  the  part  of 
the  other  parQr.  I  am  liable  bj  law ; 
1  am  answerable  tdso  bj  my  own  acts 
or  obligations.  Hence,  as  the  diS' 
tinctive  capaoitj  of  a  thing  is  very 
likely  to  find  exercise,  or  the  distinc- 
tif  e  quality  of  a  thing  to  find  some- 
thing to  act  upon  it,  the  word  liable 
has  become  a  synonym  for  likely, 
that  is,  likely  to  act  or  be  affected  m 
a  certain  way  under  certain  circum- 
stanoet,  as  in  the  following : — 

"  In  geometry  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt 
the  same  peradozkal  condonona  u  in  al- 
gebra* beiMse  the  diagraow  to  which  onr 
•tteation  is  direoted  senre  as  a  coatinoal 
ehfc^  on  oor  reasoning  powers."— SrawAar. 

It  nu^  be  worth  whOe  in  this  place 
to  notice  the  difference  specifically 
between  Liable  and  StTBJECT.  Subject 
(Lat.  tubfieltre,  part,  tubfeetus,  to  cast 
or  place  under)  stands  to  nature  as 
Eable  to  circumstances.  Men  are 
snbiect  to  error  from  their  mental, 
to  death  from  their  physical,  to  temp- 
tation from  their  moral  constitution, 
to  anger  from  the  irritability  of  their 
temperament.  Th^  are  liable  to 
catch  cold  in  draught,  and  to  arrest 
for  debt.  From  one  point  of  Tiew  it 
may  be  said  that  we  art  subject,  and 
become  liable ;  or.  again,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  that  whicu  dominates  oyer  us 
as  partaking  a  conmion  nature,  we  are 
liable  to  what  affects  us  as  individuals. 
That  to  which  we  are  subject,  as,  for 
instance,  death,  will  overtake  us 
sooner  or  later.  That  to  which  we 
are  liable,  as,  for  instance,  accident, 
may  be  hi^pily  escaped,  or  by  cir- 
cumspection avoided.  Subject  im- 
£lies  the  pressure  of  a  more  uniform, 
able  of  a  more  casual  influence. 

"  For  what  is  tHreagth  without  a  double 

share 
Of  wisdom  P    Vast,  nnwieldj,  burdensome, 
Prevdlf  secure,  jet  liable  to  (Ul 
By  weakest  subtJeties.**  Milton. 

**  All  human  beings  are  sublet  t4>  decfty.** 

DaTDXK. 
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ACCREDIT.  Entbust,  Dbls- 
OATB.    Commission.    Dbputb. 

These  words  express  the  idea  in 
common  of  reposing  trust  or  confer- 
ring authority  on  another  for  a  pur- 
pose of  one's  own.  The  simplest  and 
most  general  is  to  EtrrausT,  to  plaoe 
in  a  position  of  trust  or  by  a  converse 
use  to  commit  to  a  person's  trust  or 
faithful  keeping.  We  entrust  persons 
with  offices,  property,  or  even  secrets. 
In  all  cases  we  entrust  on  the  ground 
of  a  belief  of  a  sufficiency  of  mtelli- 
gence,  and  such  personal  regard  to 
one's  self,  as  well  as  such  probity  of 
character  as  would  induce  the  other 
to  aot  for  our  own  interests,  or  at 
least  not  to  neglect  or  oppose  them. 
Him  whom  we  entrust  with  anything 
we  constitute  a  guardian  on  our  own 
behalf.  It  is  gn^eat  folly  to  entrust 
matters  of  importance  to  the  weak, 
the  careless,  tne  thoughtless,  or  the 
dishonest. 

"He  (the  Lord  of  alt  the  fkmilies  of  the 
eeith)  will  enter  into  a  serere  scmtinj 
how  we  may  hare  employed  all  those  tolents 
tliat  He  hath  eiUrueUd  us  with.**— Sbabp. 

AccBBorr  (Fr.  aeer^dUer)  is  to 
place  in  the  position  of  acting  as  one's 
representative,  and  of  showing  him  to 
be  so  in  a  formal  and  public  manner,  if 
necessary,  as  by  givinf^  him  creden- 
tials. It  is  a  term  of  diplomacy.  To 
accredit  is  to  place  in  a  position  of 
public  trust. 

<*lMn  bettor  pleased  indeed  that  he 
(the  reviewer)  censures  some  things  than  I 
should  have  been  with  unmixed  commen- 
dation; for  his  censure  will,  to  use  the 
new  diplomatic  term,  accredit  his  praises." 
— Cowrsa. 

To  Del  BOATS  (Lat.  dUigarey  to 
entrutt),  is  to  cause  to  be  done  by 
another  that  which  one  has  to  do 
one's  self.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Db- 
ptTTB  (Lat.  deptUare,  in  the  sense  of  to 
allot  to),  but  both  persons  and  duties 
may  be  delegated,  while  persons  only 
are  deputed.  The  appointment  makes 
the  deputy ;  the  bemg  sent  elsewhere 
to  act  makes  the  delegate.  A  mem- 
ber of  parliament  is  the  deputy  of  the 
people  as  soon  as  be  is  returned ;  he 
IS  then  delegate  when  he  has  gone  to 
the  metropolis  to  represent  their  in- 
terests. The  term  delegate  is  em*^ 
ployed  of  important  matters  of  public 
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interest.  A  deputj  may  be  no  more 
than  the  representatiye  of  an  official 
of  low  nmk.  The  deputy  merely 
does  what  the  other  is  not  present  to 
do  in  person.  The  dele^te  has  a 
greater  freedom  of  responsible  action, 
and  may  have  but  little  less  than  in- 
dependent powers. 

"  This  change  from  an  immediate  state 
^  «f  procaratioD  and  deUoatum  to  a  coarse  of 
actinff  as  from  original  power*  is  the  way 
In  which  all  the  pqwlar  maibtrades  in 
the  world  have  been  perverted  from  their 
purposes.**— BuBKE. 

"  Christes  deputie  or  vicar." — Udal. 

To  Commission  (l4tt  eommilt^,  to 
entrust)  differs  from  depute  in  that 
the  latter  refers  to  a  continuous  charge 
or  vicarious  office.  He  who  is  deputed 
is  a  representative ;  he  who  is  commis- 
sionea  has  no  representative  capacity. 
To  commission  aoes  not  go  bevond  the 
act  or  woric,  and  does  not  imply  neces- 
sarily a  pennanent  office.  We  com- 
mission at  willy  and  in  cases  where  it 
suits  our  convenience  to  act  through 
others.  It  is  in  general  the  superior 
that  commissions  the  inferior  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  his  services.  A 
monarchy  for  instance,  appoints  a 
commission  of  inquiry  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  It  is  evident  that  the 
commission  depending  upon  the  will 
and  convenience  of  another  may  be  of 
any  character  which  it  is  consonant 
with  such  will  and  convenience  to  con- 
fer, from  the  execution  of  a  trivial  trust 
to  the  investiture  of  official  dignity. 

"  We  are  to  deny  the  supposition  that  he 
(Moses)  was  a  prirate  penon  at  that  time 
of  killing  the  Egyptian,  bnt  that  he  was 
even  then  comtnusumed  by  God  Governor 
of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  in  the  right  of 
a  governor  might  revenge  the  wrong  done 
to  nis  subjects.  —South. 

ACCRUE.  SvpnvtNt.  Divolve. 
Redound. 

The  ideas  common  to  these  terms 
are  those  of  certain  things  coming 
upon  or  out  of  others,  so  that  persons 
are  affected  by  them.  In  Accrue 
(Fr.  aecr^i,  part,  of  aecroitre ;  Lat. 
acergicJtrtf  to  grew  to),  that  which 
accrues  comes  from  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  its  cause  to  produce  it,  as 
wealth  accrues  from  industry ;  that  is, 
there  is  in  industry  an  inherent  apti- 
tude to  produce  wealth.    It  is  also  a 
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personally  relative  term,  involving 
the  idea  of  some  person  to  whose 
benefit  or  harm  the^  thing  accrues. 
That  which  accrues  is  of  tne  nature 
of  increase,  profit,  or  damage.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  the  fruit  which  a  thing 
bears  naturally. 

"  Good  men  consult  their  piety  as  little 
as  their  iudsment  ^nd  experience  when 
they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advan- 
tages accruing  to  society  frtNn  the  f^eedomr 
of  the  preas,  vet  indolce  themselves  iu 
peevish  or  paanonate  exclamations  against 
the  abuses  of  it."— Junius. 

Supervene  (Lat.  sM/xroentiv,  to 
come  upon)  expresses  the  simple  event 
of  one  hct  occurring  upon  another, 
which  other  may  be  itself  a  result. 
That  which  supervenes  intensifies  the 
preceding  cause  or  pre-existent  state 
of  affairs.  It  comes  in  unexpectedly 
with  little  s^uence  apparently  of 
cause  and  effect,  yet  with  very  deci- 
sive results.  A  man  broke  his  leg  bv 
a  fall,  fever  supervened,  and  he  died. 
The  effect  of  that  which  supervenes  is 
in  proportion  to  the  aptitude  of  actual 
circumstances  to  be  affected  by  it  for 
detriment  or  improvement. 

**  His  good  will,  when  placed  on  any» 
was  so  ued  and  rooted,  that  eveu  stiprr- 
vening  vice,  p>  which  he  had  the  greatest 
detestation  imaginable,  could  not  easily 
remove  it.** — Fell's  Life  of  Hamnumd. 

Devolve  (Lat.  devolvere)  is  literally 
to  roU  down  upon,  but  is  employed 
only  in  the  figurative  sense,  with  an 
idea  of  transmission  or  succession.  In 
the  absence  of  one  who  has  a  duty  to 
perform,  that  duty  will  often  devolve 
upon  one  who  is  the  nearest  bound  by 
obligation  or  interest  to  perform  it. 
On  the  removal  of  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate  by  death,  the  estate  devolves 
upon  the  next  heir ;  that  is,  alights 
as  it  were  on  him  who  is  uie  next 
halting  point  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
cession. Things  which  devolve  are 
of  the  nature  of  duties,  privileges,  re- 
sponsibilities, tasks,  offices,  obUga> 
tions,  powers,  or  possessions. 

"  Which  was  augmented  by  the  state  of 
the  sayd  Richard,  and  the  devotutum  of  the 
same  to  Henry  IV."— Oraiton. 

To  Redound  (Lat.  rhlundire,  to 
flow  backf  to  redound)  is  to  come  Imck 
as  a  consequence  of  good  or  ill  upon 
an  actor,  originator,    or   promoter. 
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That  which  TcdonndB  if  a  vemoter 
efiect  of  human  action  or  something 
following  upon  that  eSeet,  whether 
the  action  he  one's  own  or  of  another. 
It  is  a  result  of «  general  and  abstract 
natme,  and  commonly  of  the  nature 
of  profit,  adrantage,  reputation,  in- 
terest, gain,  credit,  or  the  oontruy  of 
these.  It  snperrenes  as  a  practical 
conseonence,  and  accrues  as  the 
seoonoary  product  of  a  (act  accom- 
plished. That  which  redounds  maj 
oare  been  oonteift plated  in  action,  but 
it  was  not  primarilY  or  directly 
aimed  at,  hang  an  efiect  of  an  effect. 
I  nerform  a  gallant  or  renerous  action. 
My  motiye  was  the  pleasure  or  satis- 
fii^on  of  benefiting  another.  The 
act  may  redound  to  mr  interest 
through  the  gratitude  of  those  bene- 
fited, or  to  my  honour  and  reputation 
through  public  admiration  of  the 
deed. 

"Ther»  win  no  mull  ue  redcumd  to  them 
from  that  mannihetnTe."— Addison. 

ACCUSTOM.  Habituatb.  Inure. 
UsB.    Train.    Famiuarizb. 

Of  these  terms  to  Use  (Lat  iUL 
part.  iifiM,  to  u«)  is  the  simplest  ana 
the  generic  It  is  also  the  most  col- 
loquial, yet  seems  to  be  seldom  em- 
ployed, though  its  passive  participle 
uted  is  very  common.  To  Accustom 
(0.  ¥r,aeoMiumi;  Lat.  consuetnditumy 
whence  Eng.  custom)  is  employed  both 
ofstatesandactions.  Habituate  (Lat. 
hiOfUuan}  onl^  of  states.  Hence  an 
alteration  of  mind  is  implied  in  accus- 
tom, an  alteration  of  conditions  only 
in  habituate.  I  ma^  even  be  accus- 
tomed to  events  which  happen  to  me 
independently  of  any  will  or  action  of 
my  own.  One  is  habituated  to  what 
one  has  often  felt,  accustomed  to  what 
one  has  often  experienced  in  anyway. 
I  may  be  accustomed  to  ill  treatment 
without  being  at  all  habituated  to  it. 
Inure  (Lat.  mur(£r$,  to  brandy  impress) 
advances  a  step  beyond  habituate, 
and  indicates  the  process  of  habitua- 
tion against  uncongenial  influences 
till  use  leaves  little  or  no  pain  or 
bconvenienoe.  Train  (Fr.  tnilii«r) 
is  to  accustom  by  a  given  course  of 
practice  to  a  given  capacity.  Fami- 
LiABizB  (Fr.  familiaruer)  is  to  make 
well  known  by  practice  or  converse. 


DISCRIMINATED. 


4^3. 


We  are  familiarized  with  (hat  which, 
after  we  have  often  witnessed  or 
meditated  upon  it,  has  produced  a- 
lively  and  lasting  impression  upon  us. 
Thus  we  may  be  familiar  with  sights, 
scenes,  processes,  facts,  truths. 
Chance  or  intention  may  have  accus- 
tomed, habituated,  inured,  or  fami- 
liarized, but  only  purpose  and  system 
can  train  us. 

ACHIEVE.  Finish.  Terminath. 

One  AcHiBVEs  (Fr.  aehever,  chef, 
a  htad)  by  working  skilfully,  per- 
severingly,  or  undauntedly  at  what 
has  been  undertaken  or  commenced. 
One  Finishes  (  Fr. /nir  ;  Lat./inir^, 
to  siuf  ^  by  putting  the  last  stroke  to 
what  IS  far  advanced.  One  Termi- 
nates (Fr.  terminer;  Lat.  term'tnus, 
an  end  or  limit)  what  ought  not  to  be 
continued  further,  bv  some  act  of 
discontinuance.  So  tnat  the  charac- 
teristic force  of  achieve  is  bringing 
the  undertaking  to  its  last  stage,  that 
of  finish  is  the  actual  arrival  of  tlii» 
period,  and  that  of  terminate  the  ces- 
sation of  the  thing  itself.  After 
achieving  one  enjoys  the  sight  or  the 
thought  of  the  work  or  ue  action 
brought  to  a  successful  end.  It  is 
the  realization  of  one's  efibrts.  One 
may  desire  to  finish  what  has  cost 
much  loss  of  time  and  labour,  and  for 
other  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  that 
one  may  pass  on  to  something  else,  or 
from  weariness  of  the  particular  em- 
ployment. Terminate  is  hardly  applied 
to  any  other  matters  than  discussions, 
differences,  or  disputes,  and  those 
which  have  the  nature  of  a  course  or 
career.  The  achievement  of  a  thing 
is  its  complete  development,  its  per- 
fect and  entire  execution,  the-  bring- 
ing it  to  a  state  which  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  and  a  point  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  The  end  is 
opposed  to  the  beginning,  after  which 
there  can  be  nothing  to  do,  as  nothing 
done  before  the  beginning.  We  have 
to  make  an  end  as  we  make  a  begin- 
ning; we  achieve  when  we  have 
worked  the  whole;  we  finish  wheik 
we  have  worked  the  concluding  part. 
The  termination  is  that  point  of  time 
or  space  where  a  thing  stops.  It 
presupposes  duradoB  or  continuity* 
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Que  maj  finiih  well  or  ill,  and  more 
or  lev  expeditiously,  more  or  leas 
effecdrel^y  Dttt  there  ia  only  one  wj 
of  achieving. 

ACID.    SouB.    Acrid.    BrrrER. 

The  two  first  words  express  not 
different  things,  hut  rather  different 
degrees  of  the  same  quality.  <*Acid," 
sajs  Taylor,  '*  ii  an  artificiaL  concen- 
trated, corrosive,  sourness.^  Sour- 
ness (connected  with  the  German 
tniur  and  other  Northern  forms)  ii  a 
kind  of  mellowed  AciDrrr  (1st, 
Mcuntatem)  as  additj  is  a  sharpened 
sourness.  Acrid  ^Lat.  aeer,  with 
suffix  -id)  denotes  tne  combination  of 
acidity  or  sourness  with  harshness. 
J^mon  juice  is  acid;  milk  may  turn 
sour  ;  unripe  fruit  is  often  acrid. 
BiTTBR  ( A.S.  biUTf  from  bitan,  to  biu) 
expresses  a  different  taste  altogether, 
too  familiar  to  need  any  attempt  at 
description.  It  may  be  obserred  that 
in  their  secondary  uses,  sour  is  ex- 
pressive only  of  human  disposition, 
while  bitter  is  expressive  ot  feeling 
and  expression,  as  bitter  hatred,  bitter 
sarcasm,  and  also  of  the  character  of 
external  events  as  affecting  ourselves, 
as  bitter  misfortune. 

ACKNOWLEDGE.  Own.  Con- 
fess.   Avow.    Recognize. 

To  Acknowledge  is  to  admit  that 
one  has  knowledge.  Its  element  of 
publicity  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  s^onyms.  It  is  the  opposite 
to  denymg,  keeping  back,  or  concealing 
a  fact. 

**  80  eoh  that  denyeth  the  Bone  hath  not 
the  feder.  but  he  that  knowleckith  the 
Hoae  hath  the  &der  also.**  —  Wicuf'S 
TroMMlatioin^tke  Ut  Ep.  S.  JofM. 

We  necessarily  acknowledge  only 
such  facts  or  matters  as  are  personally 
related  Co  ourselves,  because  by  the 
supposition  the  original  facts  were  in 
our  own  keeping.  The  avowal  of 
such  facts  furnishes  others  vrith  pecu- 
liar and  complete  evidence.  The 
extent  to  which  acknowledgment 
furnishes  knowledge  to  others  m  the 
sense  of  information  which  they  did 
not  previously  possess  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  To  acknowledge  one's  obli- 
gations for  the  kindness  of  others  is 
little  more  than  to  express  them.   To 
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acknowledge  ooe's  fimlt  may  or  may 
not  imply  Uiat  it  was  not  known  to 
others.  To  acknowledge  a  secret 
marriage  is  to  give  others  aoomplete- 
neas  of  information  which  otherwise 
they  had  not  possessed.  Yet  the 
term  where  it  means  more  than  openly 
to  avow  a  relationship,  as  to  acniow- 
ledge  a  son,  implies  some  amoont  of 


knowledge,  or,  at  least,  tendency  to 
bdief  in  otners  already  existent. 
"Eke  ■hamefcimeas  was  there  as  I  tooke 
hede. 

That  blushed  red  aad  dazst  oat  ben  a 
Anoio, 
She  lorer  was,  for  thereof  had  she  drede. 

She  stood  and  hing  her  visage  downs 
afew."  Chaucrr. 

Own  has  two  forces:  1,  that  of 
simple  possession;  and,  t,  that  of 
avowing  such  possession  or  fisct  of 
relationship  to  one's  self.  Both  ac- 
knowledge and  own  in  this  latter 
sense  commonly  imply  some  degree 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  or  previous  con- 
ceaOnent,  as  in  the  case  of  offences 
acknowledged  or  owned  which  be- 
fore were  only  imputed.  We  acknow- 
ledge and  own  in  cases  where  our 
evidence  supplements  the  suspicion  of 
others,  and  imply  some  degree  of  sup- 
posed culpability.  The  more  inti- 
mately the  matter  is  connected  with 
one*s  self  the  better  may  we  employ 
own ;  the  more  simply  we  regard  it 
as  a  matter  to  which  we  g^ve  publicity, 
the  better  may  we  emplov  acknow- 
ledge. I  own  a  state  of  feeling,  for 
instanoe;  I  acknowledge  an  actioa* 
I  acknowledge  that  violence  was  per* 
petrated  in  the  course  of  the  proceed* 
mgs,  but  I  will  not  own  to  having 
instigated  or  sanctioned  it. 

**  And  now,  my  dear,  oried  she  to  me,  I 
will  foirlj  own  that  it  was  I  that  instracted 
my  girls  to  encourage  onr  landlord's  ad> 
dresses."— QoLDSMiTH. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  Own,  t.«^ 
to  possess,  the  A.  S.  dgnian,  and  tt 
Own,  i.e.y  to  admit,  the  A.  S.  tmnaii, 
are,  strictly,  different  words.  Length 
of  use,  however,  has  so  blended  them, 
as  to  make  the  disentanglement 
scarcely  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Confess 
(Lat.  confltaif  part.  eonfmuM)  may 
be  of  some  action  of  which  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  speak  may  be  abso 
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hxtefy  ignonmt,  as  in  the  rohintuy 
oonfesakm  of  a  penitent  to  a  priest. 
If  the  action  be  knowny  but  not  the 
author,  the  dechuration  that  we  did  it 
woold  be  an  owninr  of  it,  that  is,  an 
acknowledgment  of  one's  anthorship 
of  it.  The  essence  of  acknowledging 
an  ofience  consists,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  declaring  onr  self-conscionsness, 
so  diat  we  may  acknowledge  a  &ult 
even  after  we  haye  been  known  and 
pcoTed  to  haye  committed  it.  In  that 
case,  to  acknowledge  a  fault  is  to  re- 
cognise it  as  it  is  yiewed  by  others. 
If  Doth  the  doer  and  the  deed  were 
known,  we  should  bardlj  use  either 
own  or  confess.  Yet  a  prisoner  is 
said  to  make  a  full  confession  eyen 
after  he  has  been  j  ndged9Conyicted,and 
sentenced.  This  is  probably  because 
his  confession  is  regarded  as  perfect- 
ing the  eyidence  against  him,  or 
making  his  crime  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute knowledge.  We  confess  actions, 
opinions,  ana  feelings  as  we  acknow- 
ledge fects,  and  own  our  participation 
in  Uiem.  It  may  be  ad«ed  thift  Ac- 
nrowisnoB  and  Own  are  applied  to 
aiatters  of  less  graye  moment  than 
>mfesa,  which  denotes  a  more  fermal 
publicity.  We  confess  sins  and 
crimes;  we  acknowledge  and  own 
errors,  mistakes,  feults,  and  minor 
offmces.  80  wMuracteristic  oi  eon- 
fession  is  ^  Siyixigr  of  fennal  publi- 
city to  sometning  connected  with 
one's  sdf^  that  the  tennis  used  where 
this  is  the  case  of  matters  in  which  no 
bkme  attaches,  as  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  belief  or  opinion  in  ones 
self,  as  in  ^e  feUowing : — 

"  Spite  of  henelf  e*eii  Xotj  most  eonfesi 
That  I  the  Mmdi^  of  the  grMtpotMMS." 
Aoraoa  (P) 
To  Ayow  (Fr.  amw«r,  which  orig. 
meant  to  notarfuUtytOy  Lrmt<),  to 
declare  with  boldness  and  frankness. 
This  implies  at  the  same  time  our 
own  oonscionsness  of  right,  and  of 
the  fiict  that  others  do  not  think  us 
so,  or  at  least  are  not  fully  persuaded 
of  it,  for  in  that  case  no  Doldness  of 
utterance  would  be  needed.  We  do 
not  ayow  what  we  are  ashamed  of, 
but  we  cyow  our  motiyes,  reasons, 
opinions,  actions,  spontaneously,  as 
asserting  at  the  same  time  wmit  is 


true  or  right.  We  ccnfess  sponta- 
neously as  admitting  oursehres  in  the 
wrong.  We  acknowledge  and  own 
with  less  freedom  as  acting  under 
some  necessity  or  obligation,  or  as- 
senting to  what  we  are  cliarged  with. 
"  I  fbUowed  N»tore*f  Uiw,  sad  most  avow 
I  broke  mjboodty  and  fled  the  iktMl  blow.** 

DBTDSir. 

ACQUAINTANCE.  Famiuabity. 
Intimacy. 

Acquaint  (O.  Fr.  acointerf  L.  Lat. 
adeognitare).  Acquaintance  is  that 
8lig|ht  knowledge  of  another  person 
which  sj^iiiga  nt>m  occasionalinter- 
couise.  The  word  acquaintance,  how- 
eyer,  has  a  force  which  may  be  modi- 
fied, so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  slight 
or  an  intimate,  a  superficial  or  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  persons  or 
subjects,  as.  for  instance,  authors, 
books,  brancnes  of  science.  That  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  we  in  some 
degree  know,  but  beyond  this  know- 
]e<&e  nothing  is  implied  in  the  way 
of  feeling  towards  tlie  object  or  per- 
son. We  may  be  sufficiently  ac- 
auaintedwith  a  man  to  know  tihlat  we 
lionld  neyer  desire  to  be  on  intimate 
or  eyen  familiar  tenns  with  him.  In 
social  parlance  the  word  acquaintance 
is  not  satisfied  by  that  amount  of  ob- 
scnration  and  experience  which  en- 
ables us  to  recognize  or  identify  a 
person.  An  acquaintance  is  one  with 
whom  we  haye  already  held  such 
social  intercourse  as  would  justify  us 
in  renewing  it. 

"  GeatnfOt  no  friendship  or  eren  aequttm- 
ttmc$  with  a  goileftil  men.  He  reeembleth 
•  eoel,  whieh,  when  hot,  bumeth  the  haod, 
and  when  cold,  blaeketh  it."~8iB  W.  Jonas, 
Tran$laUon». 

Famiuaritt  (Lat.  f^miWattaUm^ 
fibmiiia  being  a  hmteholdy  consisting  of 
the  numbors  of  the  fannhf  and  tht  slaves 
or  servantt).  As  acquamtance  means 
first  knowledge,  then  social  know- 
ledge, so  fianuisrity  has  the  twofold 
sense  of  common  conyenance  and 
common  conyersation.  A  state  of 
femiliarity  is,  as  it  were,  a  result  of 
Uying  together,  or  of  firequent  inter- 
course. Those  who  liye  m  the  same 
house,  finequent  the  same  place,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  routine  of  Imsi- 
ness  or  pleasure,  who,  in  short,  find 
themsehes  often  thrown  together,  be> 
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come  fiuniliar.  Such  habitual  re* 
uaions  have  two  results :  the  one,  that 
persons  become  more  than  super- 
ficiaUj  acquainted  with  each  other; 
the  other,  that  thej  come  to  waive 
formal  rules  and  usages  of  society, 
and  throw  off  ceremonious  restraints. 
These  ftcts  correspond  with  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  fiuniliantj,  which  is 
applicable  both  to  things  and  persons. 
In  the  one  sense  we  speak  of  a 
iamiliarit^with  a  particular  branch  of 
science,  m  the  other  of  an  imperti- 
nent familiarity,  which  is  carried  too 
far. 

"  AH  thii  WM  before  his  (Horsee's)  ac- 

aaaintanoe  with  MaeoeoM,  and  hit  intro- 
uction  into  the  court  of  Angostv,  and 
the  faamUarify  of  that  great  £ii^eror."~ 

I>RYI>Klf. 

Intimacy  (Lat.  in^tmutf  inmost')  ex- 
presses in  regard  to  persons  such  ac- 
quaintance as  has  grown  into  a  sus- 
tained and  unreserved  intercourse  of 
the  closest  kind,  with  friendship  and 
Rympathj  in  thought  and  feeling. 
Intimacy,  like  acquaintance  and  ra- 
miliarity,  mar  be  employed  to  cha- 
racterize our  knowledge  of  hetBj  pro- 
cesses, or  cnrcumstanoes.  Intmiate 
knowledge  arises  from  rery  frequent 
repetition  and  exhibition,  so  that  we 
have  exercised  opportunities  of  yaried 
and  close  observation.  The  noun 
intimacy,  however,  is  confined  to 
persons,  though  we  say  an  intimate 
Knowleag^  or  acquaintance.  The 
terms  aoquaintance,  familiarity,  and 
intimacy  may  be  rmrded  as  in  some 
cases  expressive  of^degrees  of  com- 
parison in  practical  knowledge.  An 
acquaintance  with  a  foreign  language 
enables  us  to  translate  or  comprehend 
it ;  a  fiuniUarity  with  it  comes  from 
the  frequent  employment  of  it;  an 
intimate  knowledge  would  embrace 
iu  idioms,  authors^  and  finest  shades 
and  distinctions  of  meaning. 

*'  If  it  were  so  needftil  before  the  Fall, 
when  man  was  much  more  perfect  in  him- 
aelf,  how  mnch  more  is  it  needinl  now 
agamst  all  the  sorrows  and  oasnaldes  of 
this  life  to  have  an  intimatt  and  speaking 
help,  a  readv  and  reviTJag  associate  in 
aiaiTiage.''<pMu.TOir.  ^ 

ACQUIRE.  Obt.  Obtain.  Gain. 

WfN,    £abn.    Attain.     Pbocubb. 

To  AcQViBX  (Lat.  acfui"^)  is  a 
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oontinoous  process  in  which  we  gtt 
something  by  our  efforts  and  abilities. 
Gbt  (A.S.  gUan)  being  the  sinqilest, 
most  vernacular,  and  therefore  most 
generic  of  the  term^  all  the  rest  of 
which  may  be  regaraed  as  modes  of 
getting.  Industry  and  talent  are 
commonly  requisite  for  aoquffing,  and 
we  use  the  term  of  solid  and  beneficial 
results,  though  sometimes  of  thingps 
solid,  out  not  beneficial,  as  to  acouire 
a  bad  name.  As  the  process  ot  ac- 
quiring is  continuous,  that  which  is 
acquix«d  comes  to  us  by  the  force  of 
the  term  graduaUv,  by  sustained  en- 
deavour and  in  the  course  of  time. 
Knowledge  by  sustuned  efforts  in 
detail,  honour  as  our  conduct  be* 
comes  more  widely  known,  reputation 
as  our  character  is  more  talked  about, 
fortunes  as  our  stock  is  added  to  more 
and  more.  If  successful  in  our  efibrts 
we  acouire  from  the  time  that  we  begin 
to  se^  and  the  only  measure  of  our 
acquirement  is  our  endeavour.  A 
quality  of  permanence  attaches  to  that 
which  we  nave  acquired. 

"  No  ▼irtne  is  00911^^  in  an  instant*  bat 
step  bj  st^»."— Bahos. 

Obtain  (Lat.  ob^cre)  implies  less 
of  continuousness  in  the  efforts  to  get 
the  thing  obtained,  which  may  even 
be  done  tnroug^  the  means  of  others, 
as  when  a  young  man  obtains  a  valu- 
able appointment  through  interest, 
without  having  acquired  through 
l>atience  and  industry  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  the  position.  One  may  obtain 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  bv  patience, 
energy,  honourable  or  dishonourable 
means,  entrea^,  fraud,  force,  luck. 
We  have  obtained  when  we  have 
done  something  to  put  into  our  pos- 
session a  good  or  supposed  good,  the 
idea  of  chance  being  excluded.  If  a 
man  obtains  a  prise  in  a  lottery^  what 
is  expressed  is  not  his  luck  simplv, 
but  tne  happy  circumstance  that  he 
bought  a  ticket. 

«« Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain,  ** 
Dbtobii. 

Gain  (TT,gagner)  says  little  about 
the  mode,  b»t  implies  a  character  in 
the  result  namely,  that  it  is  valuable 
or  desiraUe.  To  gain  is  to  obtain  a 
§^Dod.  There  is  in  gain  an  element  of 
risk  and  chance,    ft  is  expressive  of 
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.speculatiye  profit  As  we  ac(^uire 
pooBOOTJon^  and  obtain  our  object, 
whaterer  it  may  be,  so  we  gain  re- 
wards, distinction,  public  fiivour,  live* 
lihood,  advancement.  Successful 
ll^amblers  and  successful  traders  are 
both  said  to  gain. 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  aad  lose  his  o^nm  soal!"— 
£i»ffli$k  BibU, 

To  Win  (A.S.  wtnnan,  to  contend, 
.gain)  is  to  gfain  with  the  added  notion 
of  certain  chances  or  competitors 
against  us,  or  as  surmounting  oifficul- 
ties  or  opposition.  To  have  gained  is 
astiafiictor/,  to  have  won  is  happy  or 
lucky  slso.  It  may  be  even  purely 
lucky,  which  gain  never  is,  as  to  win  a 
4088.  Agmeral  gains  a  battle,  or  ob- 
tains the  Tiotory,buthe  wins  the  day  ss 
lu^ainst  his  adversary  and  the  chances 
of  war.  We  gain  in  so  far  as  we  act  with 
intention,  we  win  in  so  far  as  we  act 
prosperously.  What  is  gained  or  won 
may  be  only  a  partial  or  transitory 
possession;  we  gain  or  win  to-day 
what  we  may  lose  to-morrow.  We 
gain  the  gooa  opinions  of  others  by 
conaistenuy  worthy  action ;  we  some- 
times win  their  anection  without  an 
effort 

'«And  whereas  reli^on  is  the  greatest 
Mntmer  of  men's  affections,  he  (Essex])  en- 
deavonred  to  allure  onto  him  the  Pnritans 
and  their  nUnisters,  whom  the  Qoeen  did 
not  at  an  like  of,  and  withal  the  PapisUby 
■ccmiwg  to  pitj  their  aflUeted  condition." — 

C^MDKM, 

/^To  EiBK  (A.S.  earfiuiit,  to  eain, 
orig.  to  rmp)  is  to  do  that  which 
entitles  to  recompense  or  reward, 
whether  it  be  actually  bestowed  or 
not,  but  oommonly  implying  th^t  it 
has  accrued.  A  labourer  earns  his 
wages  by  rightly  doing  his  right 
amount  of  work.  A  soldier  earns 
distinction  or  promotion  by  doing  his 
duty,orbj[hisbrajrery.  Like  acquire, 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  an  un&vour- 
able  sense,  in  whioh  cases  it  is  the 
product  of^nusdirected  effort.  In  this 
aenae  gain  also  may  be  empbyed. 
"  To  have  ffomid  this  harm  and  loss."— 
KtigliMkBMe, 

In  earning,  the  thipig  obtained  is  an 
«qurral«nt,  a  balance  as  it  were  beinfl^ 
stmek  between  the  thing  exp^ded 
and  the  thing  awarded.  To  earn  is  to 
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purchase  with  labour,  as  to  buy  is  to 
purchase  with  money. 

"  Yon,  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the 
mTSteries  of  the  blindfold  goddess,  inform 
me  whether  I  have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread 
I  have  earned  by  the  hasard  of  my  life  or 
the  sweat  of  my  brow."— Buaaa. 

To  Attain  (Lat  atrt&ieiu),  which  is 
used  as  an  intransitive  as  well  as  an 
active  verb,  indicates  a  mark  proposed 
beforehand,  or  abstractedly  one  which 
has  been  reached.  All  degrees  of 
effort  are  implied  in  it  and  sometimes 
no  effort  at  all,  as  ''  he  has  attained 
the  aee  of  forty  years."  It  is  in  that 
case  definitive,  not  of  endeavour,  but 
of  progpression.  When  used  as  an  in- 
transitive verb,  it  is  commonly  found 
associated  with  some  expression  indi- 
cative of  degree,  as  to  attain  to  perfec- 
tion or  to  a  nigh  ^itch  of  excellence. 
We  attain  that  which  we  have  brought 
within  our  reach,  or  to  the  level  of 
which  we  have  raised  ourselves. 

"While  we  are  cnrioos  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  barbarism,  we  wonder  more 
that  any  arts  existed  than  that  they  attained 
no  degree  of  perfeotion."— -Walpolb. 

PaocuaB  denotes  acquirement 
through  a  careful  use  of  means  to  the 
end.  It  applies  to  such  thin^  as 
are  regttded  as  needful  or  desirable 
to  possess.  We  obtain  honour ;  we 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
a  term  of  a  very  practical  character. 
We  procure  things  by  knowing  where 
to  look  for  them  and  how  to  get  at 
them,  not  by  prodigious  effort,  extra- 
ordinary knowledge,  sudden  luck,  or 
profound  research.  We  often  procure 
Dy  simply  acting  upon  rule.  By  cer- 
tain substances  combined  in  certain 
proportions  the  chemist  procures  a 
substance  which  is  not  the  mere  sum 
of  the  substances  combined,  or  in  other 
words  a  compound,  but  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

**  Snch  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to 
endure  the  (Afferent  seaeons  the  most  un- 
enlightened nations  have  been  able  to  pro- 

CUTtf."— JOHXSON. 

ACQUIREMENT.    Acquisition. 

Both  are  firom  the  same  verb  (see 
Acquire),  but  in  usage  acquisition 
belongs  to  material  or  physical,  ac 

Suirement  to  moral  and  intellectual 
lings.    The  acquirements  of  learn- 
ing, the  acquisition  pf  fortune.    The 
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force  of  acquire,  namely,  to  get  g^ra- 
duallj,  is  stronger  in  acquirement 
than  ftcqnisition.  The  latter  some' 
times  means  no  more  than  a  happy 
accession  to  the  stock  of  what  one 
possesses  already. 

*'  It  (the  Gospel)  is  not  eonfliied  to  p«r- 
SODS  whose  intelleetoal  ezoellences  are  su- 
perior to  their  neighbours,  or  who  exceed 
others  in  onderstandmg  and  the  acquire' 
nunU  of  the  mind."— Watts. 
"  Her  cook,  an  acquitition  made  in  France, 
Might  pat  a  Chloe  out  of  conntenance." 
Ububchill. 

ACQUIREMENTS.         Attain 
MEifTs.    Accomplishments. 

The  idea  of  developed  capacity  is 
common  to  these  terms.  Acquire- 
MBTfTS  (Lat.  acquvrh^)  are  opposed  to 
natural  gifts.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
anything  which  has  been  learnt,  or  is 
the  result  of  study,  pain,  or  practice, 
if  an  acquirement.  But  as  commonly 
used,  and  in  the  plural  number,  the 
term  denotes  purely  intellectual  re- 
sults, as  of  history  or  languages,  or 
the  subjects  of  study  as  distinct  firom 
practice.  Attainments  (O.  Fr.  ainn- 
irty  Lat.  attm^hty  to  Umeh,  come  in 
contact  with)  differs  not  in  the  idea  of 
the  subject,  but  in  relating  to  the 
progress  and  efforts  of  the  student. 
Accomplishments  (Fr.  accompUry  to 
MceomplUh)  are  of  those  things  in 
which  study  and  art  are  combined 
to  produce  sJdll  or  adroitness.  They 
turn  upon  the  elarant,  the  graceful, 
the  pleasing,  the  enectiTe,  or  the  use- 
ful. An  accomplished  painter,  poet, 
musician,  orator.  We  might  eren  say 
an  accomnlished  student  where  the 
idea  was  tnatof  the  grace  rather  than 
the  depth  of  his  educational  acquire- 
mentt.  Varied  acquirements,  solid 
attainments,  chamung  accomplish- 
ments. 

ACRIMONY.  AcBRBmr.  Aspk- 
itrrr.  AjtiMosrrT.  Tartness.  Harsr- 
nsss. 

Acrimony  (Lat  aeftmonia)  denotes 
a  deep-seated  bitterness  and,  as  it 
were,  corrosirensMof  feeling,  which 
may  show  itself  in^language  or  man- 
ner. It  may  o\  may  not  be  personal, 
and  ma^  be  ffenenuly  excited  by  the 
recollection  of  drcomstancM.  A  dis- 
appointed man,  for  instaace,  is  apt  to 


allude  with  acrimonjr  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disappointment.  Acri- 
mony is  the  result  of  disappointment 
or  wrong,  real  or  supposed,  or  per- 
sonal disUke,  or  may  oe  caused  by- 
ill-tempered  disputations  and  criti- 
cisms. It  is  an  habitual  sourness, 
showing  itself  in  small  things.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a  small  mind.  As  a  scien- 
tific term,it  has  been  applied  to  acertain 
character  of  the  humours  of  the  body 
and  the  Juices  of  plants,  as  the  acri- 
mony or  the  bile ;  hence  its  moral 
meaning  of  a  biting  shaipness  pro- 
duced by  an  embitt^ed  spirit. 

"These  milks  (in  certain  plants)  hare 
an  an  acrimOnr,  thongh  one  woold  think 
thej  should  be  lenitire.**— Bacon. 

"  Like  a  lawrer  1  am  readj  to  snpport 
the  canse  on  which  give  me  leare  to  sap- 
pose  I  shall  be  soon  retained,  with  ardonr 
and,  if  occasion  be,  with  snbtle^  and 
ocr^mmy ."— BoinroBBO  KB. 

Acerbity  (Lat.  Hcerlfttatem,  bitter 
tastty  teverity)  is  le^  deep-seated  and 
energetic  than  acrimony,  and  more 
chronic.  It  is  not  so  mucn  excited  as 
acrimony  is  by  external  causes  as 
constitutional  and  innate.  Indeed,  in 
the  old  use  of  the  term,  it  was  seldoin 
connected  with  human  disposition , 
but  with  acts,  measures,  ana  opera- 
tions, as  of  penalty  or  bodily  pain. 
So  Bacon  says : — 

"There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be 
retained,  bnt  their  penalty  is  too  great,  aad 
it  is  ever  a  rale  that  any  orer  mat  penal^, 
besides  the  aeerbify  of  it,  deadens  the  •»> 
ention  of  the  law. 

Acerbity  is  the  expression  of  a  cha- 
racter wanting  in  natural  mildnesa 
and  sweetness. 

AsPBRrrr  (Lat.  oipitrttatMs,  rottfJb- 
ness  ofswrfacoy  noority)  relates  ratSer 
to  the  maimer  than  to  the  disposition. 
It  is  a  rouffh  way  of  dealmr  with 
others  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
a  loTe  of  fairness,  and  indeed  often 
accompanies  it,  and,  beinr  quite  con- 
sonant with  substantial  Inndnefis  of 
heart,  is  widely  dififierent  from  acri- 
mony and  animosity,  which  are  essen- 
tially uncharitable.  A  reproof,  juat 
in  itself,  is  conveyed  with  asperity. 
This  is  the  fiuilt  of  one  who  is  more 
intent  on  enforcing  than  sensitite  of 
the  effect  of  what  he  is  enforcing  upon 
the  feelings  of  others.  It  often  sprinffs 
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from  a  slight  feeling  of  retentment 
against  a  real  or  snppoaed  inaeiuubi- 
li^  of  others  to  the  tmth  or  foroe  of 
what  we  saj.  and  so  is  a  spontaneous 
effort  to  make  up  for  what  we  feel 
W6  lack  in  persoasiFeness. 

"I  hope  it  it  no  rerf  cynical  asperity 
not  to  c<mfea  obligations  irhere  no  benefit 
baa  been  reeeived."--JoHK80]r. 

AxraosiTY  (Lat.  KnXmontatem)  is 
essentially  personal.  It  is  an  actire 
and  energetic  dislike.  It  commonly 
springs  from  some  ]>er8onal  or  party 
fend,  as  the  animosities  of  race  or 
religion.  It  is  a  riolent,  irritable, 
and  inconsiderate  ill-will,  and  may 
be  felt  exclusively  in  one  quarter. 

"  How  apt  nature  if,  eren  in  thoee  -who 
proflees  an  emineaee  in  holiness,  to  raise 
and  maintain  animoBities  against  those 
whese  calling  or  person  they  pretend  to 
find  canse  to  dislike.**— BisHor  Hau. 

Harshness  (Dan.  harsk^  rancid)  is 
much  the  same  thing  in  Eng^lish  as 
Asperity,  derived  from  the  Latm.  We 
commonly  use  the  term  not  of  the  habi- 
ctial  demeanourornature  generally  ,but 
of  treatment  on  some  particular  occa- 
«ion,  as  some  incidental  act  or  word ; 
and  it  convtnrs  the  idea  of  needless  or 
unwarranted  severity  of  speech  or  con- 
duct, prooeedingfrom  want  of  consider- 
ation or  feeling,  where  a  more  sympa- 
thetic and  thoughtful  mind  would  have 
seen  it  to  be  unmerited  and  misplaced. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  unfeelmg  na- 
tures where  it  is  habitual.  Acrimony 
may  subside  or  vanish  on  a  better 
knowledge.  Animosity  may  be  paci- 
fied or  reconciled,  asperity  corrected, 
but  harshness  is  ingramed.  Its  most  ef- 
fective cure  is  orovidential  trouble  or 
aflliction.  It  is  Doth  unkind  and  rude. 

"No  eomjplaint  is  more  feelingly  made 
than  that  or  the  harsh  and  mgged  manners 
of  persons  with  whom  we  hare  an  inter- 
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Tartkess  (A.  8.  tear*,  tart,  severe) 
is  that  slight  asperitj  which  is  more 
unbecoming  than  bitter,  and  indi- 
cates a  union  of  cleverness  with  in- 
eonsiderateness  and  self-conceit.  It 
is  the  £su]t  eeipeicw^j  of  some  women 
and  ehildren.  When  used  as  it  is 
almost  exdntrvely,  it  denotes  a  pun- 
eeat  readineas  of  mind,  which  is  use- 
ful and  justifiable  in  repartee. 

*'  One  jetrtng  1y  sainted  him,  '  GKwd  mor- 


row.  Bishop  qnondam/  to  whom  Bonner  as 
tartljf  reoJied,  *  Good  morrow,  knave  sem- 
per.* **— Fuller. 

ACT,    Action.    Deed. 

Act  an|.d  Deed  are  etymologically 
almost  the  same  thing.  Actum,  from 
the  Latin  agere,  to  do,  being  equiva- 
lent to  deed  (A.  S.  dad),  or  the  thing 
done.  They  are,  however,  viewed 
from  different  points.  The  deed  is 
the  result  viewed,  as  it  were^  his- 
torically, the  act  is  the  result  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  power  and 
will  of  the  doer.  Deeds  are  good  or 
bad.  Acts  are  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. In  manjT  cases  action  and  act 
might  be  used  mdifferently,  yet  some 
distinction  between  them  is  observ- 
able. Act  is  never  used  of  things 
mechanical.  When  so  used  action  is 
equivalent  to  mode  of  mechanical 
movement,  as  the  action  of  a  steam 
engine,  or  when  nothing  else  is  con- 
templated, of  a  horse.  An  act  is  the 
simple  exertion  of  power  preceded  by 
volition;  an  action  is  a  complex  ex- 
ertion of  the  same,  and  is  more  con- 
tinuous, and  occupies  more  time.  1  o 
poke  the  fire  is  a  physical  act,  to  re- 
collect a  circumstance  a  mental  act, 
to  reconcile  friends  who  have  quar- 
relled a  praiseworthy  action.  Hence 
the  action  often  comprises  several  acts 
under  itself  which  go  to  make  it  up. 
The  act  denotes  power.  The  action 
involves  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
is  exercised.  To  speak  generally,  acts 
are  primarily  physical,  and  seoonda- 
rily  moral;  actions  are  pronarily 
moral,  and  secondarily  physical:  a 
benevolent  action  and  an  act  of  bene- 
volence. In  the  fonner  case  we  think 
of  the  quality  of  benevolence  as  car- 
ried out  into  practice.  In  the  latter 
of  a  physical  movement  prompted  by 
a  mcral  quality  or  impulse.  Momen- 
tary intentions  and  impulses  show 
thanselves  in  like  acts,  as  hast^  deci- 
sions on  ndh  acts ;  but  as  the  Ufa  and 
character  of  a  man,  such  are  his 
actions.  When,  we  speak  of  the  moral 
charaottt  or  of  any  quality  as  the 
motive  and  aoooont  of  something  done 
specifically,  we  use  the  term  act,  not 
acti<m.  So,  on  the  one  han<L  gene- 
rally good  or  bad  actions,  faithful, 
charitable,  prudent,  foolish,   despe- 
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rate  actions  are  equiralent  to  acts  of 
(aithy  of  charity,  of  prudence,  of  follj. 
of  desperation.  An  action  is  used 
both  of  what  is  important  and  unim- 
portant, but  an  act,  if  it  hare  way 
thing  moral  in  it,  and  be  more  than  a 
mere  physical  movement,  implies 
some  aegree  of  importance.  Our 
actions  are  tests  and  indications  of 
our  character;  our  acts  are  sometimes 
out  of  harmony  with  them.  The 
actions  of  a  wise  man  are  so  hr  wise 
actions,  but  the  wisest  occasionally 
commit  acts  of  folly.  Acts  of  the  same 
character  frequently  repeated  by  the 
same  person  will  create  a  habit.  What 
is  done  under  the  force  of  that  habit, 
and  considered  in  connexion  with  it, 
is  an  action.  A  deed  is  a  graver  and 
more  emphatic  term  than  an  act.  An 
act  may  be  confined  to  the  agent.  A 
deed  has  its  prominence,  importance, 
and  influence  upon  others.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  acts  of  bodies  or 
communities  are  not  called  deeds, 
which  belong  to  individuals  only.  In 
many  cases  act  and  deed  may  be  used 
interchangeably,  yet  it  is  no  tautology 
to  say, "  This  is  my  act  and  deed."  lit 
is  my  act  so  far  as  I  and  no  other  do 
it.  It  is  my  deed  inasmuch  as  the 
thing  itself  is  done  and  completed  in 
form  and  validity. 

"  Cato  nid  tbo  best  way  to  keep  good 
aett  in  memory  was  to  refresh  them  with 
new.**— ^Acoir. 

"  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and 
by  Him  actions  are  weighed."— i&^/tfA 

ACTION.  Gestvrk.  Gesticula- 
tion. 

These  terms  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  in  common  to  the  art  and 
practice  of  oratory.  Action  when  so 
employed  is  not  g^eralin  its  relation 
to  the  person,  but  refers  to  some  part 
of  it  set  in  motion,  more  especially  the 
liands  and  arms,  as  beimg  the  parts 
most  commonly  and  natandl^  moved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  a 
horse  is  his  way  of  movement  in 
pacing  or  locomotion.  In  this  sense 
the  term  is  also  ine<Aaiiical,  and  we 
speak  of  the  action  of  a  steam-engine. 
A  Gbstvrb  (Lat.^ib*^,  part  gfftia, 
to  bwr)  is  a  particular,  signmcant, 
and  illustrative  action,  as  when  in 


sarcastic  speech,  for  instance,  one 
shrugs  the  shoulders.  When  gesture 
is  sustained,  freouent,  vehement,  or 
demonstrative,  it  oecomes  Gesticula- 
tion (Lat.  gesttciUationem). 

'*  Snit  the  action  to  the  word." 

8HAKISPBARB. 

"Morphens  of  all  his  nnmerons  train 

expressed 
The  shuM  of  man,  and  imitated  beet ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  guturt  could 

supply. 
The  habit  mimie,  and  the  mien  bely.** 
Drtoin. 

"  Indeed  that  standing  it  not  so  simple  a 
bnsinem  as  we  imagine  it  to  be  is  evident 
from  the  gestiadations  of  a  drunken  man 
who  has  lost  the  government  of  the  centre 
of  gravity."— Palsy. 

ACTOR.    Player.    Performer. 

Of  these  Performer  is  the  least 
specific,  inasmuch  as  performance 
need  not  be  of  a  dramatic  character 
at  all,  such  as  a  performance  on  a 
musical  instrument  or  a  tight-rope. 
We  may  play  in  private  but  we  per- 
form in  public.  The  idea  of  perform 
has  been  explained  under  that  head. 
The  difference  between  Actor  (Lat. 
aciorem)  and  Player  (^A.S,  pUsan^  to 
sport)  is  that  the  latter  is  incompatible 
with  high  art.  We  speak  of  an  actor 
of  celebri^  and  a  strolling  player. 
A  player  is  essentially  professional 
ana  acts  for  hire,  an  actor  may  exhibit 
his  talent  in  nrivate  theatricids  or  for 
mere  love  ofthe  art.  When  persons 
perform,  as  it  were,  insincere  parts  on 
the  stage  of  life,  professing  what  they 
do  not  feel,  or  oissembling  for  their 
own  ends,  we  call  them  actors,  not 
players.  In  the  following  the  poet 
probablv  uses  the  lower  word  as 
oeing  the  more  depreciatory,  as  ex- 
pressing the  routine  and  mercenary 
character  of  social  professions  as  well 
as  the  idea  of  assigned  parts  to  be 
fulfiUed. 

**  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all   the   men   and   women    merely 

plojfsrs.**  Sbaxxspxaes. 

Not  so  the  following : 
*'  Like  a  dull  actor  now  t  have  forgot  my 

part. 
And  I  am  out  even  to  a  fdl  disgraee." 
SiiAJDBsraABa. 

ACTUAL.  Trub.  Positive.  Veri- 
table. Real.  Certain.  Extant. 
Present. 

Of  these  True  (  A.9.  trwwi,  a  trust) 
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is  the  simplest,  denotes  that  a  thing  is 
as  lepresented,  that  the  statement  or 
expression  answers  to  an  objective 
reali^  and  does  so  completely,  that 
is,  is  neither  false  nor  inaccurate.  A 
true  relation  gives  an  account  of  oc- 
currences which  contains  neither  more 
nor  less  than  has  taken  place,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  taking  plaoe,  and 
in  such  proportion  of  statement  as 
leares  no  room  for  partial  or  total 
exaggeration,  without  counterfeit  or 
adulteration.  Truth  is  expressed 
whenerer  subject  and  predicate  are 
rightly  united  in  an  affirmatiye  or 
negative  proposition.  But  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word  we  may  distinguish 
truth  of  perception,  truth  of  fact,  of 
narration,  of  statement,  of  represeota' 
tion,  of  expression,  of  conception. 
In  this  broad  sense  truth  is  conformity 
to  reality  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  As  regards  ourselves  truth  is 
right  beliefor  correct  impression.  The 
statement  *^ThiB  is  Thomas,"  is  true 
if  I  am  ri^ht  in  applying  the  name  to 
the  individual  before  me.  My  im- 
pression of  the  shape  of  the  earUi  is  a 
true  one  if  I  have  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid.  1  believe  what  is  true  if  I 
believe  that  all  men  are  mortal,  because 
the  persons  denoted  bjr  -the  subject 
are  never  found  but  in  connexion 
with  the  attribute  of  mortality  con- 
noted by  the  predicate. 

"Our  ideas  being  nothing  but  b«re  ap- 
pearaaeet  or  perceptions  in  oar  minds,  ean- 
BoC  properly  and  simply  in  themselres  be 
said  to  be  true  or  l»lse,  no  more  than  a 
atBgle  name  of  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
true  or  fUse.'*^  Locks. 

As  the  word  true  marks  the  precise  ex- 
istence of  objective  yerity,  veritablr 
(Fr.  vMtabU)  expresses  truth  -of  re- 
presentation, or  truth  in  its  expository 
aspect.  TVue,  when  asserted  of  anjr- 
thing,  means  that  it  is  what  we  say  it 
is,  veritable  that  we  say  what  it  is. 
As  the  fiwt  is  said  to  be  true,'  the 
medium  by  winch  the  fact  is  conveyed 
is  said  to  be  veritable.  It  is  not  a 
veritable  history  which  reports  to  us 
the  doings  of  Romulus,  if  his  existence 
be  not  true  in  fact.  The  use  of  veri- 
table is  a  little  strained  on  purpose  in 
the  following,  jet  it  seems  to  bear  out 
(he  distinction  just  drawn. 
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"This  Emperor  was  so  wise  in  aQ  things 
that  amonf[  them  that  were  merry  he  was 
of  great  mirth,  and  in  verities  he  iws  very 
veritable:'— Golden  Book. 

"  Real  works  of  natore  or  veritable  acts 
of  story.**— Brown's  Vulgar  Errors, 

Positive  (Lat.  ^oHdvui)  denotes 
that  the  truth  is  so  ascertained  as  to 
exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  or 
(question,  being  a  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion as  distinct  from  supposition  or 
inference.  It  has  also  a  subjective 
sense,  in  which  it  means  the  manner 
or  state  of  mind  of  a  person  possessed, 
or  believing  himself  possessed,  of  such 
truth,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  coubtful 
in  mind.  A  positive  fiust  is  one  which 
is  direct  and  determinate,  in  opposition^ 
to  that  which  is  indirect,  inaetermi- 
nate,  or  negative. 

"  'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  ezeeptton." 

SHAKSSrSAU. 

Actual  (Lat.  actuaHs)  belongs  to 
that  which  is  beyond  the  state  of  mere 
probability,  possibility,  tendency,  pro- 
gression, or  evolution.  As  a  term  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  actttalis  was 
opposed  to  p^HentiaUt,  and  had  its  ex- 
istence in  SMS  not  in  pom.  The 
actual  is  the  conceivable  realized, 
and  where  this  conceivable  thing  is 
not  only  possible  but  natural  to  con- 
ceive or  to  be  expected  in  a  certain 
order  of  things,  actual,  like  the  French 
actuely  comes  to  have  the  force  of 
present  in  time.  While  the  monarch 
IS  dying  the  heir-apparent  to  tho 
throne  is  only  not  the  actual  king. 

"  How  insensibly  old  age  steals  on,  and 
how  often  it  is  actoaUy  arrived  before  we 
sospeet  it.''~Ck>wraa. 

As  the  actual  is  opposed  to  possible^ 
probable,  conceivstble,  or  approxi- 
mate, true  to  false,  positive  to  indeter* 
minate,  dubious,  indirect,  or  negative, 
and  veritable  to  supposititious  or  un* 
authentic,  so  Real  (Lat.  realit)  is 
opposed  to  imaginary  or  feigned.  It 
expresses  that  which  has  an  existence 
of  Its  own^  and  not  such  as  our  fancy 
might  attnbnte  to  it,  or  our  ingenuity 
impose  upon  it.  When  we  speak  of 
the  actual  condition  of  a  country  we 
refer  to  that  to  which  it  has  been 
brought,  «.g.  by  previous  acts,  events, 
processes,  and  regard  it  as  the  sura  of 
antecedent  causes,  which  have  resulted 
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in  that  stote.  When  we  speak  of  its 
reml  condition  we  metn  that  in  which 
alone  it  exists  as  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration. A  real  object  of  com- 
passion is  not  artificially  made  np. 
A  real  sentiment  is  neither  disgoised 
nor  pretended. 

"Oor  simple  idemt  are  all  real.  All 
agree  to  the  reality  of  things."— Locks. 

Cebtain  (Fr.  certam,  Lat.  certtu) 
differs  from  the  foreffoin^  in  some 
important  respects.  Certam  is  a  sub- 
jective  term.  That  is  certain  which 
follows  necessarily  or  demonstratively 
from  the  inferences  of  reason,  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  testimony 
of  men.  Certainty  is  the  subjective 
form  of  truth.  It  beloius  to  persons, 
and  represents  states  ormind,  and  is 
only  transferred  secondarily  to  ex- 
ternal facts.  When  we  speak  of  a 
fact  as  certain  we  mean  that  we  ap- 
prehend it  as  true.  Hence,  unlike  the 
others,  certain  may  express  not  only 
what  nas  happened  but  what  has  not, 
if  we  conceive  its  future  happening 
to  be  a  thing  of  necessity,  and  so  are 
sure  of  it  The  cause  being  recognized 
or  ascertained,  its  effect  is  certain. 
The  sun  will  certainly  rise  to-morrow, 
that  is,  this  follows  (if  we  believe  that 
it  does)  from  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  we  possess.  Thing[s 
which  are  actual,  true,  positive,  veri- 
table, or  real,  are  unalterably  fixed. 
They  cannot  be  set  aside ;  we  must  re- 
cognise and  acquiesce  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  continually  liable 
to  find  myself  mistaken  in  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  certainty  of  things 
which  may  turn  out  on  corrected  or 
more  extended  evidence  to  be  either 
fiUse,  or  contingent  and  variable. 

"  I  hope  before  I  have  done  to  make  it 
evident  that  this  waj  of  certainty  by  the 
knowledge  of  onr  own  ideas  goes  a  Kttle 
jhrther  than  bare  imagination,  and  1  beheve 
kt  all  the  oertamty  of  gene> 
has  lies  in  nothing  eue.** 


it  will  WMT  that  all  the  oer«am<y  of  ^ 
—Locks. 

SvRB  (Fr.  tAtf  Lat.  teeunu)  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  first  un- 
aszious  or  careless,  that  is,  having  a 
sense  of  sureneas,  and  thence  objec- 
tively, having  the  nature  that  induces 
this,  fixed,  permanent,  regylar,  inevi- 
table.   As  a  synonym  with  certain, 
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and  as  applied  to  persons,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  sure  is  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  operation  and  action, 
certain  with  fact  and  knowledge.  The 
fact  is  certain,  the  operation  sure. 
Necessary  sequence  in  action  or  cause 
and  effect  is  expressed  by  Sure  ;  as  a 
sure  Temedy,  a  sure  success.  I  am 
certain  of  what  1  have  persuaded  my- 
self is  true.  I  am  sure  of  what  I  he- 
lieve  to  be  firmly  established,  and 
which  I  do  not  so  much  feel  convinced 
of  as  regard  as  in  itself  fixed.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  speak  of  truth  of  nature 
we  use  the  term  sure,  in  proportion  as 
we  rely  on  the  conviction  of  our  own 
minds  we  use  the  term  certain.  Men 
are  sure  of  what  they  have  seen,  and 
certain  of  what  they  have  heard.  1 
am  sure  of  a  fact,  certain  of  a  theory, 
sure  that  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  to-day, 
certain  that  it  will  rise  to-morrow. 
On  this  supposition  that  things  are 
generally  speaking  sure  in  themBdves 
and  certain  to  us,  we  may  understand 
how  no  tautology  would  be  involved 
in  such  a  phrue  as  die  ''sure  and 
certain  hof>e  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life."  The  term  certain  seems 
more  generally  applicable  to  matters^ 
of  speculation  and  where  evidence  ia 
in  question.  First  principles  are  cer- 
tain. We  speak  of  matbonatieal  cer- 
tainty not  surenev.  Practical  matters 
and  general  rules  are  sure.  One  is 
certam  of  a  point  of  science,  sure  of  a 
moral  truth.  Thephilosopner  claims 
his  right  of  question  on  every  point 
which'  is  not  certain.  The  prudent 
man  distrusts  that  of  which  he  is 
not  sure. 

*'  It  shows  ind^d,  supposing  ihej  took 

2»  this  practice  as  m  matter  of  dn^,  thnt 
ef  were  in  donbt  which  was  the  right 
w»7  thej  were  obliged  to  keep,  and  thm- 
fore  for  turetus$  thej  would  keq>  both.**— 
Shaep. 

We  believe  what  is  certain,  we  count 
upon  what  is  sure.  The  friend  on. 
whom  we  can  rely  we  call  not  certain 
but  sure.  When  a  thing  is  testified 
by  a  sure  witness  it  is  certain. 

That  is  Extant  (Lat.  tx-tlofit-sm, 
iHanding  out  or  foHh)  which  still  stands 
out  in  prominence,  and  has  not  been. 
denuded  or  overwoelmed  by  any  de- 
structive, removing,  or  superseding 
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fbrce,  suoh  as  riolence  or  the  lapse  of 
-dme.  Bentlej  used  the  term  in  its 
literal  and  phjaical  Bense,  when  he 
apoke  of  a  boar  partly  immersed  in 
a  flnid  and  paruj  tstont. 

"There  »re  some  andent  writings  still 
ezttmt  which  peas  under  the  name  of 
SibjUine  otaelee.'*— Mxlxoth's  CiotrtK 

It  is  a  term  full  of  picturesque  mean- 
ing. We  look,  for  instance,  upon  some 
ancient  grayejard.  Yfe  cannot  doubt 
that  it  contained  formerly  otbor  monu- 
ments or  tombstones  besides  those 
trhich  are  before  us.  Some  haye  de- 
cayed, some  haye  been  taken  away, 
some  by  frequent  alterations  of  the 
leyd  of  the  rround  may  yet  lie  un- 
known beneath  its  sur&ce ;  but  others 
haye  escaped  these  chan^os,  chances, 
and  influences,  and  are  m  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  extant. 

That  is  PRBSEirr  (Lat.  prtnentem) 
which  is  bdbre  us,  that  is,  an  object  to 
us  in  time,  space,  or  thought,  as  op- 
posed to  tne  paat,  the  future,  or  the 
mbaent.  It  dbnotes  simultaneitjr  in 
time  and  phoe  with  intelligent  beings 
who  take  cognisance  of  things  present. 
Collocation  or  contemporaneousness  is 
not  presence.  It  may  be  obsenred 
that  presence  in  space  inyoWes  pre- 
sence of  time,  but  that  the  oonyerse  is 
not  true.  The  twofold  aspect  of  the 
present  is  made  up  ef  the  here  and  the 
now.  The  meanin^p  of  the  word  pre- 
sent and  presence  is  satisfied  if  the 
state  of  things  is  such  that  cognizance 
might  take  place,  though  in  fiict  it  has 
not.  In  this  way  one  person  might 
say  to  another, "  I  was  present  at  such 
a  meeting,  and  was  surprised  after- 
wards to  bear  that  you  had  been  there, 
as  I  did  not  see  you."  In  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  monarch  niay  be  some 
who  escape  his  obsenration.  In  this 
•ense  presence  signifies  such  nearness 
as  IB  easily  and  perfectly  compatible 
with  personal  communication.  This 
inyolyes  sameness  of  place.  The  fitct 
that  it  might  be  just  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  communicAtion,  as  by  speaking 
to  a  person  in  another  room  or  by  an 
electric  wire  across  the  Atlantic,  would 
not  constitute  presence.        ' 

**  Tbeee  tkiags  hsre  I  spoken  onto  you 
bei^  yei  prtmnt  with  700.**— £ky.  BM0, 
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ACTUATE.    Imfbl.    Inducb. 

Actuate  (L.  Lat.  octuotv,  to  put  in 
action^  is  to  subject  to  an  impulse  and 
so  quicken  into  action.  This  ia  ap- 
parent from  the  older  form  which 
It  has  supplanted,  activat$.  That  is 
actuated  which  has  its  natural  powers 
roused  and  made  more  intense  or 
actiye.  So  Bacon:  **  Snow  and  ioe*es- 
pecially  being  holpen  and  then  cold 
activated  by  nitre  or  salt  will  turn 
water  to  ice,  and  that  in  a  few  hours." 

In  the  following  it  is  applied  to 
moral  or  spiritual  things  :— 

**  The  sool  being  sn  aetwe  nature  is  si- 
wsys  propending  to  the  exereisiag  of  •ne 
fhcnl^  or  other,  and  thst  to  the  utmost  it 
is  aUe ;  snd  ret  being  of  a  limited  capacity 
it  can  implofbnt  one  m  height  of  exerotse  at 
once:  which  when  it  loeeth  and  abates  of 
its  strengpth  and  supreme  ri^or,  some 
other  whose  improrement  all  thiswlule  was 
hindred  by  this  its  ingrossing  riTal,  mnst 
bf  consaquMMie  begin  now  to  dii^ay  itself, 
and  awaken  into  a  more  Tigoroos  actuth 
turn."— Qlam  viIiI«. 

We  are  actuated  when  we  are  in- 
ternally stirred  to  action  hj  an  ex- 
citing cause.  We  may  be  impelled 
by  menaces  or  inducedTby  sober  con- 
sideration; we  are  actuated  by  pas- 
sion, desire,  instincts  of  nature,  loye, 
hope,  fiear,  which  produce  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  moyements  of  our  moral 
life.  What  most  actuates  us  depends 
on  the  peculiarities  of  our  nature  or 
our  circumstances  at  a  eiyen  moment. 
One  man  is  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  do  what  another  would  only 
do  under  great  excitement  One  is 
actuated  by  reason  as  efibctiyely  as 
another  by  passion. 

"  He  that  studies  to  represent  <me  of 

known  and  eminent  merit  to  be  a  mere  fool 

andanidiot.^tMC  himself  the  tie  and  betrays 

that  he  Is  either  actuated  with  envy  or  cor^ 

k  rupted  by  a  fiction."— BSNTLBV. 

Impxl  (Lat.  imptU6rtf  to  drive  on) 
implies  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  force  which  induces  action^  be- 
yond the  fact  of  its  strength,  which  is 
irresistible,  or  at  least  unresisted. 
When  we  are  actuated,  yolition  is 
quickened;  when  impelled,it  is  in  some 
measure  superseded  oy  a  foreign  force. 
He  who  iB  impelled  is  borne  along 
a  course,  as  he  who  is  In  duo  so  (Lat. 
induc(ire,to  lead  inU>)i»led up  to  a poiuti 
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That  wYdc\k  impels  us  driyes  us  before 
it — ^we  go  aloog  with  that  which  in- 
duces us.  The  one  has  the  mastery 
orer  us.  To  the  other  we  give  in  our 
adhesion,  and  are  not  simply  subject  to 
its  force  out  leoo^ize  it  as  adequate 
to  the  ends  of  action.  Hence  it  com- 
monly expresses  such  milder  con- 
straints as  come  of  reason,  iudgment, 
and  persuasion,  and  is  applicable  not 
only  to  matters  of  external  action  but 
of  preference  and  mental  action ;  as 
e^,  to  be  induced  to  like  or  select  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  or  to  expect, 
hope,  or  beliere  some  thing. 

*•  Offer  a  man  a  gratuity  for  doinff  any- 
thing, for  leising,  for  example,  an  oilender. 
He  18  not  obliged  by  yoor  offer  to  do  it, 
nor  ironld  he  say  he  is,  though  he  may 
be  induced,  pertnaded,  preTuied  upon, 
tempted."— PjOST. 

ACUTE.  Keen.  Shrbwd.  Sa- 
OACions.    Sharp. 

SnARpand  Acute  are  much  thesame; 
Acute  being  the  Lat  dcktut^tharptnedy 
fromacuXrtftotharpen.  Sharp  (A.S. 
«cMrp)  excesses  tne  lowest  order  of 
human  quickness  of  perception,  like 
that  of  the  lower  ammals,  while  acute 
expresses  sharpness  of  observation 
and  understanding.  This  kind  of 
difference,  if  there  be  no  other,  is 
usually  apparent  in  cases  in  which 
two  woras  refvesent  respectively 
Saxon  and  Latin  equivalents,  the 
former  expressing  generally  the  more 
physical  and  pnmaiy  ideas.  The 
sharp  animal  or  person  has  his  faculties 
of  observation  oontinnally  on  the  alert, 
nothine  escapes  him.  It  is  a  sharp 
dog  whose  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  are 
always  doing  their  work.  The  sharp 
person  perceives  and  observes  every 
thing  Mfore  him,  the  acute  one  sees 
deeper  into  anv  matter  to  which  his 
attention  is  wawn.  He  discovers 
well;  as,  for  instanoe,  falsehood 
underlying  truth,  or  the  converse. 
He  goes  beyond  the  sharp  person  in 
being  not  only  observant  but  discrimi- 
nating. He  can  deal  with  specula- 
tive and  abstruse  matters,  and  sees 
rapidly  where  the  important  points 
lie. 

"Many  other  things  belong  to  the 
Material  irorid  irherein  the  8hcn^)est  philo- 
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sophars    hare    not   yet    obtained    clear 
idew.*— "Watts. 

"  ChijsoppQS,the  acutett  of  all  the  Stoics, 
iCM  at  first  a  racer.**— Bkictlkt. 

Sharp,  Acute,  and  Keen  (A.S. 
e£ney  fcsen,  traWt^)  are  all  employed  of 
matters  of  pure  sensation,  in  which 
the  idea  of  mental  perception  is  en- 
tirely subordinate;  as  sharp  pain, 
acute  disease,  a  keen  sense  ot  shame, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 
former  belong  more  naturally  to  phy- 
sical, the  last  to  moral  pain.  Keen 
denotes  an  exceeding  degree  of  sharp- 
ness. Physically,  points  are  acute, 
edees  are  xeen,  ana  either  might  be 
called  sharp.  A  knife  should  be  sharp, 
a  skewer  sharp-pointed  or  acute,  a 
razor  keen.  The  keen  person  is  one 
of  powerful  penetration;  he  sees 
clearly  and  afar  off:  the  acute  one  of 
understanding  in  speculative,  and  the 
sharp  in  practical  matters  of  common 
life,  business,  and  conversation. 

"  In  hii  Etnean  forge  the  god  of  fire 
That  fdohion  laboured  fw  the  hero's  nr* 
Immortal  heeimet$  on  the  blade  bestoWd 
And  plunged  it  himng  in  the  Stygian  flood.** 
DaTDEirs  Firgil, 
"  His  acuUneu  was  most  eminently  sijg- 
nalized  at  the  masaaerade,  where  he  du- 
coTered    his   acquaintance  through  their 
disgutoes  with  inch  wooderAil  AMility."— 
JoHznoN. 

Acute,  as  used  of  bodily  pain  or 
disease,  is  opposed  to  chronic,  and 
employed  of  a  specific  disease,  while 
Sharp  is  an  epithet  of  pain  generally. 
Sharp  suffering :  acute  rheumatinn ; 
a  keen  sense  of^  injury,  disappoint- 
ment, and  annoyance,  but  also,  unlike 
the  rest,  a  keen  relish  or  enjoyment, 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Keen- 
ness is  a  more  active  element  of  cha- 
racter than  either  sharpness  or  acute- 
ness.  The  keen  person  not  onlv  feels 
and  perceives,  but  seeks.  He  nas  an 
appetite  to  satisfy— he  is  an  ea^er 
searcher.  He  not  only  sees  readfly, 
but  hunts  up,  as  it  were,  what  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  procure.  The  keen 
man  is  likely  to  make  a  fortune,  and 
has  a  somewhat  dangerous  skill  in  this 
respect.  Our  appreciation  of  the 
quality  is  tempered  by  distrust  lest  it 
should  be  inconveniently  practised 
upon  ourselves.  A  sharp  remark  it  a 
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quick  and  clerer  one.    An  acute  re- 
mark 18  an  intellig^ent  one.    A  keen 
remark  shows  insight   into   human 
nature. 
"Their  weekly  frauds  Ut  keen  replies 

deteet. 
He  oadeeeiTes  more  £Mt  dian  they  infect," 
DaTDXif. 

Keenness  ought  to  be  in  the  sati- 
rist; aouteness  in  the  lawyer,  the 
diplomatist,  or  the  scientific  inyesti- 
gator ;  and  shrewdness  in  the  conTer- 
sationalist  or  the  wit. 

Shrewd  (which  originally  meant 
ill-disposed)  denotes  one  who  is  prac- 
tically clever  at  analyzing  motives 
and  accounting  for  conduct  oy  a  kind 
of  instinctive  power.  Shrewdness  is  in 
matters  of  common  occurrence  what 
acuteness  is  in  matters  calling  for 
higher  intelligence. 

"Borne  of  the  observers  on  board  the 
'  Centnrian '  skrewdfy  sniperted,  from  the 
appearftnee  of  her  armoar,  that  instead  of 
steel  it  was  only  composed  of  a  partkolar 
kind  of  glittering  paper.^-^Ansoif's  Voyaffee. 

Sagacitt  (Lat.  sl/gd<^taiem)  is  a 
higher  quality  than  shrewdness.  It 
manifests  faculties  of  practical  intelli- 
gence and  penetration  inherent  in  the 
nature.  It  is  practical  wisdom  which 
is  independent  of  the  deductions  of 
reason  or  the  guidance  of  rules.  It 
is  the  genius  of  common-place.  It 
is  penetrative  and  discriminative,  hut 
unlike  shrewdness,  goes  on  from  dis- 
cernment to  action.  It  detects  the 
hidden,  unravels  the  complicated, 
tracks  the  intricate,  solves  the  diffi- 
cult, elucidates  the  obscure.  Slight 
indications,  which  would  generally 
be  overlooked,  are  by  the  sagacious 
observed  and  turned  to  account  in  ar- 
riving at  conclusions.  He  sees  con- 
nect^ness  under  apparent  discon- 
nexion. It  is  not  mere  conjecture  on 
the  one  hand  nor  scientific  induc- 
tion on  the  otiier ;  ^et  it  partakes  of 
both.  The  necessities  of  his  animal 
ezistenoe  quicken  to  an  almost  super- 
human power  the  saeacity  of  the 
American  Indian.  On  toe  other  hand, 
Kepler's  discovery  of  the  elliptical 
orbits  of  a  planet  warn  certain  observed 
points  in  it  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
recorded  exemplification  of  scientific 
sagacity.    Sagacity  is  proleptic,  good 


at  theory  and  hypothesis.  It  divines, 
anticipates,  foresees,  discloses. 

"A  qnickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out 
these  intermediate  ideas  (that  shall  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  disaffreement  of 
any  other)  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  called 
tagadty^^LocKK, 

ADD.    Annex.    Append. 

To  Add  (Lat.  addhre)  is  simply  to 
put  one  thing  on  to  another.  It  ap- 
plies to  things  as  they  exist  in  num- 
ber or  quantity,  or  conceiyed  so  to 
exist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  material 
mass,  a  numerical  sum,  or  a  logical 
or  metaphysical  aggregate  ;•  as  to  add 
to  a  heap  of  gold,  or  to  two  hundred, 
or  to  the  comfort,  happiness,  misery, 
benefits,  or  disadvantages  of  society 
or  of  men.  It  increases  by  aggre^- 
tion  the  thing  added  to.  Addition 
is  the  opposite  of  subtraction,  as  aug- 
mentation is  of  diminution.  Whether 
adding  results  in  collocation,  junction, 
or  coalition,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  case. 

"All  the  praises  and  commendations  of 
the  whole  world  can  add  no  more  to  the 
real  and  intrinsio  ralne  of  a  man  than  they 
can  add  to  his  station."— Swift. 

To  Annex  ^Lat.  amuet^ire^  pa^ 
annexuSf  to  bind  together)  is  not  used 
of  number  nor  in  the  unmodified 
sense  of  fastening  one  thinf  on  to 
another,  but  implies  some  whole  or 
main  body  which  is  affected  by  the 
annexation.  It  implies  also  the  sub- 
ordination or  relative  smallness  of  the 
thing  annexed.  The  greater  is  not 
annexed  to  the  less,  but  the  less  to 
the  greater,  as  a  province  to  an  em- 

S ire  or  a  condition  to  a  grant.  A 
og  is  not  annexed  to  his  kennel,  but 
seals  are  to  a  watch,  as  thev  become 
appendages  to  the  same.  Things  an- 
nexed pass  into  general  and  perma- 
nent connexion,  which  we  still,  how- 
ever, ooncdye  as  separable.  They  ac- 
company, or  follow,  the  fortunes  of 
the  things  to  which  they  are  annexed. 
As  the  purpose  of  addition  is  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  thing  added 
to,  so  the  purpose  of  annexation  is 
to  increase  its  yalue,  dignity,  impor- 
tance. Sometimes  the  thing  annexed 
has  a  modifying  or  regulative  force 
over  that  to  which  it  is  annexed.   As 
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in  the  ctse  of  a  codicil  to  a  will,  or  a 
penalty  to  a  prohibitory  law,  or  a  re- 
ward to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  pro- 
posed conditiona.  It  ia  physical, 
political,  and  legal,  or  oonventional 
m  its  different  aspects. 

"  With  nrgard  to  the  other  adjaeent 
ulands  which  are  snbjeot  te  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  tome  of  them  are  eompriaed 
within  some  neighbonring  coontrj,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  be  luoked  upon  a«  annexed  to 
the  Mother  Island,  and  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  England.  "—BLACKSTon. 

To  Arp£ND  (Lat.  apptndXrtf  weigh 
something  to  any  one)  is  to  join  in  such 
a  way  that  the  thing  to  which  some- 
tiling  is  appended  smdl  be  more  fully 
competent  to  answer  its  purpose,  ft 
denotes  a  posteriority  of  relationship, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  aflerthought. 
It  is  employed  like  annex  in  the  sense 
of  a  physical  hanging  on,  as  in  the 
instance  given  above,  to  append  a  seal 
to  a  watch-chain,  where  the  only 
difference  is  that  between  fastening 
and  suspending :  and  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  to  append  notes  illustrative 
of  a  text.  That  which  is  appended 
stands  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal 
thing. 

'*  There  is  a  farther  porpose  appended  to 
the  primary  one."— J.  Tavlur. 

ADDRESS.  Speech.  Oration. 
Harangue.     Discourse.    Appeal. 

Of  these,  Address  (Fr.  adresser) 
derives  its  specific  character  from  the 
character  or  the  occasion,  and  the 
oerson  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  a 
rormal,  and  more  or  less  continuous 
speaking  to  a  person^  a  collection  of 
persons,  or  a  personified  object.  It 
may  be  of  great  length  or  very  short, 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to 
Accost.  The  address  may  be  purely 
spoken  or  read,  or  partly  read  and 
partly  spoken,  or  purely  written,  and 
recognizes  a  peculiar  capacity  in  the 
persons  addressed.  It  bears  upon 
some  subject  or  occasion.  The  ad- 
dress should  be  appropriate,  clear, 
and  tempered  to  the  quttlity,  charac- 


ter, and  circumstances  of  the  [>erson 
addressed,  whose  attention  it  is  de- 
sired to  procure.  It  must  not  be 
wanting  in  tact,  tedious,  unsuitable 
in  phraseology,  bald,  or  nigh-fiown ; 
not  over-elaborate  and  abstruse  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  shallow  and  flip- 


SYNONYMS  [address] 

pant  on  the  other.  The  term  is  used 
sometimes  of  the  mode  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  address. 

**  See,  they  approaoh! 
This  grove  shaH  shrond  me  till  thej  cease 

their  strain. 
Then  I'll  address  them  with  some  fMgnM 

tale."  Masov. 

A  Spbsch  TA.S.  fprecan,  ep^ean,  to 
epeak)  verv  closely  resembles  an  ad- 
dress, but  belongs  to  another  point  of 
view.  It  looks  at  the  matter  from  the 
side  of  the  speaker,  as  address  does 
firom  the  side  of  the  hearer.  It  is  less 
formal  than  address.  So  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  of  an  address  to  the 
throne,  and  a  speech  from  it.  It  is 
presumed  to  be  unwritten,  being  a 
Kind  of  spoken  dissertation  on  some 
subject  to  which  it  owes  its  unity, 
without  being  specifically  addressed  , 
to  one  or  more  persons,  but  rather 
uttered  in  their  hearing,  as  bear- 
ing on  topics  of  common  interest 
to  speaker  and  hearer.  It  should  be 
ready,  fluent,  neat.  In  the  case  of 
speecnes  in  Parliament,  the  speech 
frequently  rises  to  the  oignity  of  an 
oration :  on  the  other  hand,  speeches 
from  the  hustings  are  commonly  Ha- 
rangues. In  a  play,  a  set  form  of 
words  of  some  length  is  called  gener- 
ally a  speech,  though  it  should,  hap- 
pen to  be  a  soliloquy.  On  the  other 
Land,  a  soliloquy  and  an  address  are 
contradictions  in  terms. 

"Bveiy  cirenmstance  in  their  speeches 
and  actions  to  with  justice  and  oelicacy 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and 
act.^— Addison. 

An  Oration  (L.  orat%bn$m)  is  a 
formal  and  public  speech,  laying  claim 
to  a  loftjr  iuid  refined  character,  being 
necessarily-  what  speeches  are  occa- 
sionally, the  nroduct  of  premeditation 
and  study,  which  is  due  to  its  gravity 
and  dignity ;  for  the  term  is  applied 
not,  like  speech,  to  ordinary,  out  to 
extraordinary  occasions  of  rhetorical 
effort.  The  oration  commonly  turns 
on  matters  of  criticism  or  of  panegyric. 
It  aims  at  captivating  the  imagination, 
and  rousine  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions. Its  beauties  lie  in  its  being 
elevated,  forcible,  delicate,  brilliant. 
It  presents  different  aspects,  and  in- 
volves different  styles  in  an  effective 
versatility.    It  appeals  successively 
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to  fkct  and  fiuujj,  to  retiOQ  and  feel- 
ing. It  detls  in  bistorj  and  parable, 
in  hard  figorea  and  brilliant  simili- 
tudea.  It  uses  the  lightest  and  the 
moat  maaaire  hnplements  of  rhetoric. 
In  order  to  effect  this  it  haa  its  rules, 
which  extend  to  matters  of  arrange- 
ment, style,  diction,  enunciation,  and 
eren  taste  in  expression,  attitude, 
and  gesture. 

*  And  after  the  prooenioii,  the  King  him- 
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•elf  remaining  aeated  in  the  qnire,  the 
Lord  Anhbishop  apoo  the  gnee  of  the 
qoire  made  a  long  orotMM."— Bacoh. 


HARANouB(Fr.  harangue  f  originallj 
from  Ger.  hringj  a  circle ,  an  attembly). 
By  it  we  denote  such  speeches  as 
have  for  their  special  object  to  raise 
the  feelings,  or  to  ^ve  vent  to  them, 
and  so  are  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
an  oration^  but  admit  of  anj  stjle, 
however  discursiye,  and  are  untram- 
melled by  the  laws  of  taste.  Thej 
are  modes  of  address  often  resorted 
to  by  persons  of  more  energy  than 
training,  or  on  occasions  when  ora- 
tions would  be  thrown  away,  or  not 
listened  to.  They  have  to  be  spoken 
on  occasion  without  time  for  preme- 
ditation. The  exoellence  of  harangue 
lies  in  its  life.  It  is  essentially  stimu- 
lative  of  thought  or  action. 

"  The  MUhor  of  the  Eceleeiutical  Politf 
had  in  »o  many  books  of  his  own  endea^ 
▼oored  to  karaigue  up  the  nation  into  ftirj 
against  tender  oonscienoes.**— Mabtbl. 

When  Discourse  (Lat.  diteumu) 
is  used  synonymously  with  these  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  methodical  and 
instructive  9peech,  addressed  prima- 
rily to  the  understanding.  Its  object 
is  exposition  and  explanation,  ana  its 
excellence  consists  in  being  orderly, 
lucid,  exhaustive,  logical.  Discourse 
may  be  familiar,  historical,  academi- 
cal, philosophic^,  theological.  Its 
character  is  enunciative. 

"  M7  intention  in  this  and  some  fntnre 
dtseourtes,  is  to  set  before  jon  the  divine 
aochority  of  the  Christian  Reli^on ;  and 
that  I  may  do  this  the  more  eifertnally, 
and  with  the  greater  degree  of  evidence,  I 
propose  to  lead  your  thonj^hts  as  it  were 
step  by  step  towards  the  impcrtant  con- 
dnaion.'* — Fbabce.  Sermons. 

An  Appeal  (Fr.  appeUr,  Lat.  ap- 
feUare)  is  a  call  made  upon  a  person 
for  a  special  i)urpose,  as  to  defend 
himself;  or  to  give  a  decision.   In  the 


language  of  the  old  law,  the  accused 
might  be  said  to  be  appealed  ts  well 
as  the  judge.  Hence,  to  appeal  is  to 
have  reoourse  to  authority  and  power, 
especially  with  a  personal  interest, 
and  so  in  an  earnest  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  one's  position  con- 
firmed, or  assured.  The  orator  is 
siid  to  appeal  to  anything  in  human 
nature,  which  might  be  stimulated  to 
induce  men  to  act  or  speak  in  the  re- 
quired way.  One  man  in  discourse 
appeals  to  the  reason  of  another,  to 
his  passion,  prejudice,  common  sense, 
love  of  justice,  selfishness,  hopes, 
fears,  or  anything  else  which  may 
gain  him  over,  or  induce  him  to  do 
or  feel  as  desired.  The  exoellence  of 
an  appeal  lies  in  its  being  touching, 
earnest,  powerful,  stirring^  persua- 
sive, convincing,  sympathetic.  Other 
things  besides  words  have  a  power 
of  appeal,  and  may  help  the  words — 
such  are  looks,  (gestures,  tears,  atti- 
tude. The  word  is  now  of  general 
application,  but  was  in  the  original 
use  of  it,  legal  and  technical. 
*'  Long  have  we  sought  t'instmot  aad  please 

mankind. 
With  studies  pale,  with  midnight  vigils 

blind: 
Bat  thank'd  hj  few,  rewarded  jet  by  none, 
We  here  appeal  to  thjr  superior  throne : 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prise  bestow. 
For  fiune  is  all  we  must  expect  below." 
Pope. 

ADDUCE.  Allege.  Assick. 
Advance. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to 
express  what  is  employed  m  logical 
confirmation.  To  aaduce  (  Lat.  addu- 
dtre,  to  load  to)  is  simply  to  impart  ur 
apply  to  the  case  in  hand,  something 
that  bears  upon  it.  It  may  be  an 
argument,  an  instance,  a  quotation, 
an  illustration,  a  general  considera- 
tion, a  proof,  an  incurect  conflhnation. 
oritscontraiy;  something  which  shall 
invalidate  or  tend  to  disprove.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  th«>  generic  term, 
of  which  the  rest  are  exemplifications. 

*'  The  price  had  it  seems  before  the  tax 
been  a  monopolj  price,  and  the  argument 
adduood  to  show  that  sugar  was  an  improper 
subject  of  taxation  demonstrated  perhaps 
that  it  was  a  proper  one."— Adam  Smith. 

To  Allege  (Fr.  alUguer,  to  cite 
as  an  authority)  is,  according  to  its 
legal  origin,  to  bring  forward  some- 
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thing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  plea, 
excuse,  or  justification,  and  therefore 
implies  some  antecedent  charge,  or 
burden  of  proof.  An  allegation  is  a 
statement  of  fiict  bearing  upon  a 
mond  or  legal  issue.  One  alleges 
facts  or  reasons  to  maintain  or  defend 
a  ]x>sition  or  an  example,  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  conduct,  or  a  ffeneral  con- 
sideration in  palliation  of  an  offence. 
As  a  le^al  term,  and  especially  of  ec- 
clesiastical law,  Alleok  applied  not 
only  to  the  plea,  but  also  to  the  origi- 
nal charge.  This  force  still  survives 
in  the  word^  though  less  prominently, 
as  when  it  is  said  that  certain  charges 
against  a  person  were  alleged. 

••  Cooragfoos  chief. 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou 

aUeged 
To  thj  deserted  host  this  ctmse  of  flight, 
Thda  inrelj  badst  not  come  sole  fbgitire.** 
Milton. 

To  Assign  (Lat.  aalgnare)  is  to 
mark  out  something  which  shall  stand 
in  a  certain  relation  to  another  thing, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  as  manv 
connexions  as  there  are  relations  which 
it  expresses.  I  assi^  one  thing  as 
the  cause  of  another,  its  limit^  its  sijg- 
nification,  its  purpose,  its  origin,  its 
account,  its  work,  its  method,  personal 
use,  enjoyment,  or  possession.  I  as- 
sign a  point  of  time  for  an  event,  and 
the  like.  Assignment  has  the  charac- 
ter of  specification  and  limitation, 
combined  in  connexion  with  a  parti- 
cular object.  It  declares  that  one 
thing  belongs  to  another  and  in  what 
respect. 

"The  <m]y  adequate  and  astianatie  rea- 
son of  the  diiferenoe  is  that  the  Tatter  hare 
a  sonrce  to  draw  from  which  was  unknown 
to  the  former.**— Bishop  Portbus. 

To  Advance  (Fr.  avancer^  avant, 
before,  i.e.  ab  ante)  is  voluntarily  to  put 
forward;  and,  especially,  something 
against  which  we  challenge  argument 
or  are  prepared  to  make  oefence. 
Commonly  speaking,  in  argumenta- 
tive charge  we  advance  \  in  reply  we 
allege.  Doctrines  or  opinions  are  ad- 
vanced, and  especially  such  as  are  new 
in  character  and  strange  to  those  who 
hear  of  them.  They  betoken  some 
degree  of  boldness  and  originality  in 
him  who  advances  them. 


"  I  have  heard  of  one  that  having  adr 
vanced  some  erroneons  doctrines  of  philo- 
sophy, ref^ued  to  see  the  experiments  bj 
which  they  were  conftited.'*— Jomrsoir. 

ADEQUATE.  Sufficient.  Com- 
petent.   Proportionate.   Comuen- 

8URATE.       EnOUOH. 

Adequate  (Lat.  Hdaquatus,  part. 
made  equal)  means  literally  made 
equal  to,  or  brought  to  the  level  of 
another  thing.  It  expresses  the  equa- 
lization, not  of  simple  quantity,  but  of 
forces,  powers,  means,  resources.  It 
expresses  the  coming  up  to  some  re- 
quirement in  regard  to  a  maieriaL  in- 
tellectual, or  moral  standard.  Thst 
which  is  adequate  either  meets  a  de- 
mand or  fulfils  a  purpose. 

•*  To  fear  God,  that  is  wisdom ;  that  is,  it 
the  proper  and  adequate  wisdom,  suitable  to 
human  natvre  and  to  the  oonditiou  of  man- 
kind.'*- 


SuFFiciBNT  (Lat.  stifteere,  to  tuf- 
Jice)  has  to  be  distinguished  more  es- 
pecially from  ade(^uate  and  Enough, 
(A.S.  genSh,  genog).  Adequate  is 
general,  Sufficient  is  specific.  Ade- 
quate is  enough  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  Sufficient  is  enough 
to  meet  a  specific  demand.  Ade- 
quate looks  toward  the  end  that  is 
answered,SuFFiciBNT  towards  the  per- 
son that  re(|uires.  An  adeouate  re- 
muneration IS  one  which  on  tne  whole 
is  fair — which  balances  or  equalizes 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  re- 
ceived. A  sufficient  remuneration  is 
one  which  is  enough  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  the  payer.  An  made- 
quate  return  for  benehts  received  may 
be  unsatisfactory  both  in  character 
and  amount;  an  insufficient  return  is 
only  one  that  is  too  small.  Adequate 
regards  the  force  and  value  of  things, 
sufficient  their  employment.  Thia 
character  of  sufficient  will  be  seen 
to  hold  good  when  compared  with 
enoueh.  Enough  relates  to  internal 
satisuiction,  sufficient  to  the  demands 
of  a  purpose.  Enough  is  the  quantity 
which  one  wishes  to  have,  sufficient 
the  quantity  which  one  wisnes  to  em- 
ploy. A  miser  has  sufficient  for  all 
nis  wants,  vet  has  never  enough. 
The  prodigal  man  never  has  what  is 
enough  or  sufficient.  He  cannot  be 
content  with  what  he  has,  for  he  it 
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always  desiring  to  spend  more  tlurn 
be  possesses.  When  we  hare  had  as 
mvch  as  we  want  we  say  it  is  enough. 
When  we  feel  that  we  hare  been  ade- 
quately supplied,  we  say  it  is  suffi- 
cient. There  is  a  use  of  enough 
-  which  is  expressive  simply  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  quality  in  a  satisfactory 
measure,  being  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
▼erbs  rather  and  rery.  It  augments 
either  slightly  or  considerably  the  posi- 
tive force  of  adjectives.  In  tne  phrase, 
"  The  place  is  pleasant  enougn,"  the  , 
annnentauon  is  slight.  In  the  phrase, 
**  He  will  be  ready  enough  to  Co  what 
yon  ask  him  if  you  pay  lum  weU,''  it  is 
greater. 

"Whoie  veftlth  wis  w«nt,  whose  plenty 

made  him  poer. 
Who  had  emtmgh,  jet  wished  erermore." 

SPBMSBa. 

"  Thns  with  joar  reverence  me  thinketh 
that  thit  erideaoe  at  to  this  point  is  tufi- 

Ct0l^.'*~GKSH2B. 

CoMPETiNT  (Lat.  comp)it}href  to 
r0incid£j  to  be  suitable)  denotes  the 
possessioa  of  sufficient  personal  quali- 
fications. It  is  not  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  qualified;  for  quali- 
fications may  be  arbitrary  or  conven- 
tional. Competency  comes  of  na- 
tive sufficiency.  It  mostly  respects 
mental  endowments  and  attainments. 
A  person  is  competent  or  not  to  un- 
dertake an  office,  to  decide  a  question, 
to  rive  advice,  to  manage  a  business, 
ana  the  like;  where  tne  competent 
man  has  his  advantage,  is  in  matters 
practical,  social,  and  official.  Compe- 
tency is  practical  power,  which  comes 
of  natural  ability  strengthened  by  ex- 
perience, observation,  and  conver- 
Bance  with  some  particular  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  business. 

"  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  world.** 

—BiSBOP  AlTEaBURY. 

COMMSNSURATE  SUd  PROPOR- 
TIONATE are  exclusively  terms  of  the 
relation  of  things,  and  not  the  quali- 
ties of  persons,  except  so  far  as  such 
qualities  are  treated  after  the  analogy 
of  quantity  and  number.  Propor- 
tion atk  (Lat.  jfrbpcrtiondtut) denotes 
the  just  relationship  of  one  thing  to 
another  in  extent,  amount,  or  force. 
Where  the  proportion,  as  in  the  case  of 
conunenaurateness,  is   between    the 
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means  and  the  end,  it  becomes  a 
synonym  with  adequate  and  suffi- 
cient.      COMMENSITRATB     (Lst.     COm- 

meTiturStuSy  adj.)  expresses  a  coin- 
cidence or  equality  in  measure  or 
extent  of  a  fixed  geometrical  character, 
while  Proportionate  'miffht  denote 
also  a  concurrent  relationship  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  which  may  make 
it  variable.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  propor- 
tion that  of  commensurateness.  In  the 
commensurate  there  are  only  two 
terms ;  in  the  proportionate  there  are 
four  necessarily.  Proportion  presup- 
poses a  ratio.  Commensurate  means 
only  that  two  or  more  things  have  the 
same  or  an  equal  number  or  quantity. 
Two  things  of  the  same  dimensions  are 
commensurate  j  two  things  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  a  third  thing  in 
point  of  quantity  are  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  that  third .  ''  The  rental  of  a 
man's  house  is  commensurate  with  his 
income,"  would  mean  that  the  whole  of 
his  income  went  to  pay  his  rent.  "  His 
rent  is  in  proportion  to  his  income  ** 
presupposes  a  rule  that  what  a  man 
pays  in  rent  of  his  house  ought  not  to 
exceed  a  certain  portion  of  his  in- 
come. Hence  in  commensurateness 
there  is  no  idea  but  that  of  totality  or 
equal  wholes ;  in  proportion  there  is 
that  of  division  and  distribution  also. 
But  Commensurate  has  become  con- 
founded with  Proportion  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  some  attribute  or  Qua- 
lity of  a  thing  may  be  conceived  as 
continuously  accompanying  it  for  a 
period  of  time.  This  introduces  an 
idea  of  proportion.  For  instance 
Tillotson  says : — 

"Those  who  are  persuaded  that  they 
shall  continne  for  ever  cannot  choose  bnt 
aspire  after  a  happiness  commensurate  to 
their  dotation." 

Now  this  is  capable  of  being  con- 
ceived in  two  ways ;  either  that  their 
happiness  and  eternity  both  lasting 
together  are  commensurate,  or  that 
their  happiness  may  bear  the  same 
relation  to  eternity  that  they  them« 
selves  will,  which  l>ecomes  proportion. 
'*  O  let  us  be  snre  then  onr  ronfldeare, 
onr  claims  to  heaven,  improre  not  above 
their  proportion,  that  we  preserve  this  sym- 
metry of  the  parts  of  grace,  that  our  hope 
be  bnt  commensurate  to  onr  sincerity,  onr 
daringness  to  onr  duty."— Ham mokd. 
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ADHERENT.  Followbb.  Pak- 
TizAN.    D18CIPLB.    Scholar. 

Of  these  the  limplest  it  Followkr. 
which  is  employed  genericallj  of  all 
the  rest,  with  meanings  of  its  own,  such 
as  a  jiarsuer,  a  lover,  a  dependent, 
associate.  When  the  Follower  (A.8. 
fylcean^  to  follow)  is  such  from  a  belief 
of  the  truth  or  right  of  such  doctrines 
or  principles  he  becomes  a  Disciple 
(  Lat.  d<tiit:ntUu*\  as  learning  or  haying 
learnt  to  believe  in  them.  Scholar 
(see  School),  like  disciple,  is  used 
•f  one  who  learns  from  another ;  but 
Jie  scholar  learns  irom.  a  teacher,  the 
liscipIjB  from  a  master.  The  scholar 
IS  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  things, 
the  disciple  in  the  more  advanced  bran- 
ches. Nor  are  the  lessons  used  of  the 
same  subject-matter.  The  disciple  is 
engaged  with  doctrines  and  principles 
as  they  regard  philosophical  systems, 
and  such  sciences  as  admit  of  a  variety 
of  sentiments  and  views;  the  scholar 
in  such  as  have  been  fixed,  and  have 
simply  to  be  learnt.  The  scholar  is 
in  common  learning  what  the  disciple 
is  in  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion. 
The  scholar  learns  directly  from  his 
teacher  by  simple  and  personal  com- 
munication, the  disciple  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  interval  of  some  genera- 
tions fri>m  the  time  of  the  master 
whose  principles  or  system  he  learns 
by  traoition  or  by  books.  The  Ad- 
herent (Lat.  dahxrcrty  to  ttick  to) 
manifests  his  attachment  in  a  public 
way,  the  term  being  employed  of 
those  who  openly  support  persons  or 
causes,  while  one  may  be  a  disciple  in 
secret.  The  disciple  uoholds  the 
opinions  of  another,  the  aaherent  his 
interests.  The  same  person  may  be 
both  an  adherent  and  a  disciple,  be- 
cause a  system  of  principles  may  also 
be  a  cause  as  regards  the  world  in 
which  it  has  to  be  maintained  and 
Hpread.  The  Partisan  (  Fr.  partUan) 
is  one  strongly  and  perhaps  violently 
attached  to  a  partv,  and  tne  interests 
they  represent  or  nave  embraced,  na- 
turally accompanied  with  a  strone 
attachment  to  those  who  lead  or  hold 
them.  It  is  the  relation  of  disciples 
or  adherents  in  an  energetic  and  ex- 
clusive way,  and  is  commonly  taken 
to  involve  an  excessive  or  illiberal  and 
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one-sided  attachment  to  a  pertcm,  a 
party,  or  a  cause.  A  fiuthAil  follower, 
a  firm  adherent,  a  true  disoiploi  a  vio- 
lent and  prejudioed  partisan. 

•'Lather  aad  hit  mdkerentt  hold  this 
hamj,  that  all  holy  ordar  is  nothing." — 8ia 
T.  Moaa. 

"  No  Indian  Prineo  haa  to  hit  palace 
MonfoUowen  than  a  thief  to  the  gallowi." 

HUDIBRAS. 

"  The  BMaarohie  and  arbtoeratical  and 
pi^palar  patrttMomi  have  been  jointlj  Itijing 
their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  government, 
and  have  in  their  tnm  proved  eadi  other 
abeord  and  ineonvenient."— Burks. 

"  We  are  not  the  diidplm  of  Toltaire.** 

— BURKB. 

"  The  Bomana  eonfened  themselves  the 
Mcholart  of  the  Oreda.**— JoHRSOS. 

ADH£R£NC£.    Adhesion. 

These  words  (Lat.  Hdlutrertf  to 
stick  to),  which  were  onoefireely  inter- 
changed, have  parted  almost  entirely, 
so  that  the  former  expresses  the  moral, 
the  latter  the  physical  idea  of  close 
conformity  or  attachment.  Adherence 
to  a  statement,  a  duty,  or  the  lilDo ; 
adhesion  to  a  substance.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  exception  in  the  solitanr 
case  of  the  phrase  **  to  give  in  one  s 
adhesion  to  a  principle  or  a  party." 

ADHERENT.  Attached.  An- 
nexed.   Inherent. 

A  thinff  isAoHERENT(Lat.tfdAcrere, 
to  stick  to)f  either  by  a  union  which  is 
formed  by  nature,  or  by  the  contex- 
ture and  continui^  of  the  material. 
It  is  Attached  (Fr.  attachor)  bv 
arbitrary  or  artificial  bonds,  by  which 
it  is  kept  in  a  purposed  place,  situa- 
tion, or  connexion.  It  is  Annexed 
(Lat.  anneeihty  part.  annexiM,  to  bind 
on  to)  by  such  a  junction  as  results 
from  the  will  and  appointments  of 
man.  Inherent  has  the  force  of  that, 
intimate  connexion,  which  is  essen- 
tially instituted  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  may  be  either  physically 
or  morally  employed.  The  wax  of 
the  seal  adheres  to  the  letter.  The 
sails  of  a  ship  are  attached  to  the  mast. 
Sometimes  a  minor  appointment  is 
annexed  to  a  greater,  to  enhance  its 
importance  or  emoluments.  There 
are  certain  evil  tendencies  naturally 
inherent  in  human  nature.  Adherent, 
except  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  or 
follower  or  support,  does  not  lend 
itself  so  readily  as  attached  to  a  moral 
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me.  The  metapborieal  emplojmeiit 
of  ittached  in  the  tense  of  united  bj 
>ffecti«»  or  interest  ia  familiar  enough . 

ADHESIVE.    TiNAcious. 

The  difference  between  these  tenns 
ii  best  illustrated  by  their  etymology. 
AoHEsiVB  is  the  Lat.  tLdhitr'ere^  to  stick 
fo._  Tenacious,  tcnaeem,  hotding  on, 
tenat.  to  hold.  The  ADUESiYEy 
thereiore,  may  be  reg^ed  as  one 
kind  of  the  Tenacious,  expressive  of 
that  qoalitr  by  which  one  tning  holds 
on  to  anotner,  surface  to  surnce,  by 
the  inherent  properties  or  qualities  of 
such  surface,  while  the  tenacious  ex- 
presses the  property  of  holding  on  in 
any  way.  So  ivy  is  tenacious  so  fiur 
IS  it  clings  to  a  ruin ;  it  is  adhesive, 
inasmuch  as  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
expanse  of  the  wall,  and  by  its  minute 
fibres  forms  a  surface  of  veeetation. 
Adhesive  does  not  share  witn  Tena- 
aous  the  secondary  sense  in  which 
tenaeiousis  employee  of  a  persistent  ad- 
herence to  claims,  rights,  or  opinions. 

ADJUST.      AuAKOs.      Range. 

ACCOMMODATB.    AdAPT.  COMPROMISE. 

Adjust  is  to  set  right  (0.  Fr. 
•jotter;  L.  Lat.  a4/iatare,  to  jmt  sidt 
h  "^)«  The  word  implies  either  an 
external  standard  or  measure  to  which 
matters  have  to  be  applied,  or  some 
oondition  of  inherent  fitness,  pro- 
priety, shape,  or  order  to  which  they 
■re  to  be  reduced.  Dress  is  adjusted 
when  its  several  articles  are  suitably 
arranged  and  worn  according  to  their 
ri^i  place  and  use.  Quarrels  are 
said  to  be  adjusted  when  the  alWed 
wrongs  on  both  sides  are  referred  to 
sone  satis^MStory  decision,  arbitration, 
or  agreement. 

**  When  tUogi  were  thus  fttr  iu{puted 
towarde  a  peace,  all  other  diflereaoea  were 
•MB  eccpwwMwfa^tfrf."— ApDisoir. 

Aeranob  (¥T,ammg€r,rmig2  Eng. 
nnk)  deals  withparticulara.  at  Adjust 
with  wholes.  We  adjust  by  righdy 
ordering  the  parts  so  as  to  ibrm  an 
orderly  whole.  We  arrange  separate 
■ad  partieular  articles,  whether  at 
parts  of  a  whole  or  not.  We  arrange 
aooording  to  the  fitness  of  things  to 
•Uod  by  each  other,  while  in  ranging 
loUung  more  is  aenoted  than  the 
placing  in  a  line  of  separate  articles. 
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Items  which  have  nothinsf  in  common, 
but  that  they  are  movable  units,  may 
be  ranged,  that  is.  placed  in  a  row. 
They  bear  some  cnairacter  in  which 
they  stand  related  to  one  another 
when  they  are  arranged^  which  may 
or  majr  not  be  in  a  line.  Practical 
convenience,  seemliness,  or  order  for 
its  own  sake  is  the  object  in  arranging. 
Articles  of  furniture  in  a  room  are 
arranged  when  they  are  relatively 
placed  according  to  their  form,  colour, 
use,  and  the  like.  In  a  procession 
the  persons  are  ranged  when  the  line 
is  formed ;  arraneed  when  the  order 
of  precedence  ana  accompaniment  is 
fixed.  We  range  books  in  order  to 
arrange  a  library.  To  range  is  to  put 
in  place :  to  arrange  is  to  put  in  right 
place.  To  range  is  a  physical  and, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  art.  To  ar- 
range needs  thought,  taste,  know- 
ledge. When  we  range  we  are  bound 
to  a  certain  course.  When  we  ar- 
range we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  our 
principle  or  mode  of  arrangement,  as 
efficiency,  availablene8s,scientific  pre- 
cision, or  pleasurable  effect,  or  any 
other  such  cause. 

"In  rain  70Q  attempt  to  regulate  yonr 
exiwiueifuito  your  amusements  or  yoar 
sodetv  disorder  has  crept.  Yon  have  ad- 
mitted a  principle  of  eonftidon  whiefa  will 
defeat  aU  jonr  plans,  and  perplex  and 
entanc^e  what  yen  sooght  to  ariranffe."^ 
BLAia. 

We  AccoMMODATX  (Lat.  aecomm}^' 
dare)  when  we  make  one  thing  supply 
what  the  other  requires.  Both  persons 
and  things  are  suDJects  of  accommo- 
dation. VVhen  we  accommodate  our- 
selves to  circumstances,  we  aim  at 
producing  a  conformity  between  our 
wishes  and  actions,  and  the  limits 
imposed  upon  us  by  them.  In  this 
case  some  sacrifice  of  ourselves  is  im- 
plied. We  contract  our  desires  to  t)ie 
measure  of  their  possible  fulfilment. 
If  we  accommodate  a  friend  with 
lodgings  or  a  loan,  we  put  him  into 
such  a  position  that  his  wants  in  each 
respect  are  commensurate  with  his 
means  of  meeting  them.  When  we 
accommodate  dinerenoes  we  bring 
persons  into  such  harmony  that  the 
demands  of  neither  are  in  ezoeu  of 
what  the  other  is  ready  to  meet. 
When  we  accommodate  an  event  to  a 
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prophecy,  it  ii  by  to  representing  the 
event,  or  so  stretching  or  narrowing 
the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
same  space  of  meanin?  shall  be 
covered  by  both  as  accordant  and  co- 
incident expressions. 

*'  It  is  not  the  endeaTonr  of  Moees  or 
the  prophet!  to  diecoTer  anj  mathematical 
or  philoeophiral  lubtleties,  bat  rather  to 
iKeommodaU  themaelrei  to  Tolgar  capa- 
cities."—Br.  WlLKUIS. 

CoMPROMisB  (Lat«  compromitth-e) 

is  in  its  radimental  meaning  a  joint  or 

mutual  promise,  and,  in  particular,  a 

,,  promise  to  refer  a  matter  to  the  deci- 

<  sion  of  an  arbiter.    Then,  singularly 

» enough,  the  subject  of  tfaiis  arrange- 

•  ment  dropping  out.  the  arrangement 
'  alone  survived;  and,  the  idea  of  arbi- 
tration being  abandoned,  the   term 
came  to  mean  almost  the  opposite  to 
its   original   idea,  namely,    that  of 

•  mutual  concession  without  any  extra- 
neous decision ;  an  adjustment  of  the 
matter  between  the  parties  themselves 

t  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  or  policy ; 
for  it  would  often  happen  that  cases 

•  destined  for  an  arbiter  were  never 
carried  so  far,  but  privately  arranged. 
In  the  phrase, "  The  person  is  compro- 
mised, the  idea  of  obligation  or  en- 
gagement is  uppermost ;  that  is  to  say, 

'  he  has  done  something  which  places 
him  in  a  certain  position  or  has  impli- 
cated him  in  a  responsibility,  though 
he  may  not  have  seen  and  intended 
the  full  consequences  of  his  act.  In 
the  other  phrase,''The  matterwas  com- 
promised," the  idea  of  the  private 
arrangement  is  uppermost ;  that  is  to 

~  say,  It  was  determined  bv  mutual 
concession,  and  not  carried  to  law. 
At  present  the  spirit  of  compromise  is 

-  that  of  forestalling  judicial  or  authori- 
tative decision  by  timely  concessions, 
a  giving  and  taJdng  on  both  sides. 
Compromise  is  the  resort  of  persons 
with  whom  policy  is  a  stronger  motive 
than  principle,  or  with  those  who, 
being  desirous  of  truth  and  justice, 
will  secure  to  themselves  or  their 
cause  as  much  of  them  as  drcum- 
stanees  will  permit,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  them  by  too 
rijg;orously  insisting  upon  their  own 
views  and  claims.  In  proportion  as 
•mien,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  exact 
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forms  are  either  irrelevant  to  truth  or 
obstructive  to  it,  they  will  advocate 
compromise;  in  proportion  as  they 
regiurd  them  as  essential  to  its  conser- 
vation they  will  regard  compromise 
in  the  light  of  moral  cowardice  and 
unfaithfulness. 

"An  abhorrence  of  ccm^essioD  and  com- 
promise is  a  nerer-fuling  charaoteristic  of 
religions  fkcUons."— Hallim. 

admirable.  Excellekt.  £x< 

QUI8ITB. 

Of  these  terms  the  first  relates  to  an 
impression  produced  upon  our  mind, 
the  two  others  to  the  character  in- 
herent in  objects.  That  is  Admirable 
(Lat.  admtraMUs)  which  is  literally 
worthy  of  admiration.  And  admira- 
tion is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by 
the  involuntary  appreciation  of  what 
is  excellent  in  nature,  in  art,  or  in  the 
sentiments  and  actions  of  mankind. 
Hence  the  measure  of  the  Admirable 
is  the  faculty  of  the  mind  for  discern- 
ing and  appreciating  such  excellence. 
Aamiration  is  wonder  or  surprise 
mingled  with  approbation,  and  ac- 
companied by  pleasing  emotions. 
That  is  Excellent  which  surpasses 
(Lat.  exeelUint  to  surpass)  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  in  good,  desirable, 
or  estimable  qualities.  Superioritv 
in  an  object  which  is  purely  material, 
as  the  nne  growth  of  a  tree,  or  the 
special  costlmess  of  a  gem,  is  not  ex- 
cellence. The  excellent  always  bears 
reference  either  to  what  is  morally 
good,  or  materially  serviceable  or 
desirable  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
quirements of  men.  An  exoedlent 
person  is  morally  virtuous  and  esti- 
mable. An  excellent  house  could  not 
mean  one  of  architectural  beauty,  but 
one  well  built  for  purposes  of  biabita- 
tion.  The  excellent  is  m  moral  things 
an  object  of  praise,  and  in  materud 
things  an  object  of  advantage.  That 
whicn  is  Exquisite  (Lat  exqutrtrt^ 
part.  exquuUus^  to  seek  out)  exhibits  ex- 
cellence of  a  peculiar,  rare,  choice,  Qf> 
delicate  kind.  It  requires  refinement 
of  taste  and  a  delicate  sensibility  to 
appreciate  it.  The  excellent  may  be 
on  any  scale.  The  exquisite  has  never 
the  attribute  of  sise,  though  it  may 
characterise  objects  of  sise.  It  is  a 
term  more  artistic  than  moral,  and 
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doesAot  belong  to  character  or  acts, 
jet  ia  not  inapplicable  to  the  moral 
nature,  •ensibuity.  and  sentiments. 
It  may  imply  a  hign  degree  of  excel* 
ieooe  m  art,  but  belongs  also  to  what 
is  not  matter  of  art,  as  "  exauisite 
torture,"  that  is,  rarely,  peculiarly, 
I  and,  as  it  were,  refinedly  intense.  It 
has  a  more  superlatiye  force  than 
either  admirable  or  excellent.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  combination  of 
mental  power  and  delicacy. 

ADMISSIBLE.    Peemissible. 

These  stand  related  aft  argument  to 
act  That  which  is  Admissible  ( Lat. 
^mitt^in,  part,  admissus,  to  admit) 
may  be  conceded  as  true,  just,  fair, 
conyenient,  probable.  That  which  is 
Permissible  (Lat.  pcrmitth-e,  part. 
permitstUy  to  ptrmit)  may  be  conceded 
as  a  thing  which  may  be  done.  A 
•uppodiion,  for  instance,  is  admis- 
sible, a  proceeding  permissible. 

ADMIT.    Receive. 

When  employed  in  regard  to  per- 
sons the  difference  in  usage  between 
these  words  seems  to  iS  that  the 
former  does  not  imply  what  the  latter 
does — a  peculiar  relation  to  self  as  the 
result  of  the  process.  To  Admit  (Lat. 
^mitth^)  is  to  open  an  entrance  to 
another.  To  Recei v  e  (  Lat  rMp^) 
is  so  to  open  it  as  to  brine  him  into 
some  close  relation  to  one  s  self.  I 
<dmit  a  person  into  a  public  building. 
I  reoeiye  him  into  my  own  house. 
Hence  receive  implies  a  stronger 
exercise  of  the  will  than  admit.  I 
admit  him  into  my  house  to  whom  I 
do  not  refuse  entrance.  I  receive  him' 
whom  I  cause  to  feel  welcome.  Both 
AoMrr  and  Receive  are  applicable  to 
merely  physical  objects  and  processes. 
Yet  the  same  analogy  is  preserved  in 
that  case.  AoMrr  onlymvolves  the 
absence  of  exclusion,  Reckitb  an 
adaptation  between  the  two  objects. 
This  difference  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  sentence  of  Locke  :— 

"  There  are  somit  ideas  whioh  hare  ad- 
wtiittouo  only  threogh  one  sense,  which  is 
peruUarly  adapted  to  reoeire  them." 

ADMIT.    Allow.    Gsamt. 
These  terms  are  here  compared  only 
ia  regard  to  matters  of  speculation  and 


arg^ument.  In  that  sense  Grant  (O. 
Fr.  gtoMiterj  creanter,  to  atiure)  is  re- 
lative to  the  person  of  another.  It 
expresses  such  a  concession  as  benefits 
or  strengthens  the  position  of  him  to 
whom  itis  made.  To  A  oMrr  is  abstract, 
and  belongs  to  the  propriety,  truth^or 
justice  of  what  is  conceded.  The 
concession  is  the  result  of  the  force  of 
argument  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  deny,  or  of  a  previous  knowledge 
or  conviction  which  one  feels  must, 
in  justice,  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
the  opposite  party.  To  Allow  (Fr. 
allouer,  Lat.  o^,  tOflaudaref  topraUe)  is 
negative,  while  admit  is  positive.  I 
admit  what  I  cannot  deny.  I  allow 
what  ought  in  fairness  to  be  g^ranted. 
Logical  necessity  compels  me  to  ad- 
mit. Argumentative  honesty  requires 
that  I  should  allow.  Admit  denotes 
what  is  due  to  the  case.  Allow 
what  is  due  to  him  who  argues,  as  a 
claim. 

**  Evea  a  real  miracle  cannot  be  admitted 
at  such,  or  cany  anj  coavictioa  to  thoee 
irho  are  not  auared  that  the  erent  is  con- 
tradictory  to   the  coarse    of  nature."^ 


"The  roin*d  ependthrilt  now  no  longer 

proud, 
Ghiim'd  Idndivd  there,  and  had  his  claims 
aliow'd."  Goldsmith. 

There  is  more  freedom  and  voluntari- 
ness in  Grant  than  in  either  Allow  or 
Admit;  so  that  the  term  sometimes 
refers  to  such  concession  as  an  ante- 
cedent to  all  argument  whateTer,  as  in 
the  following : — 

*'  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  toronmtod 
that  the  inunortality  of  the  sonl  issaffloientlj' 


established  bj  otherarguments.' 
ADMITTANCE.  Admission. 
Admittance  belongs  more  simply 
to  the  mere  act  of  allowihjg  to  enter. 
Admission  in  a  moral  sense  to  the  re- 
ception with  some  sort  of  sanction. 
Hence  admittance  is  Ptuely  local,  as 
admittance  into  a  building.  Admis- 
sion rather  bears  the  meaning  of  a 
right  of  admittance,  or  the  power  of 
demanding  an  entrance.  It  is  the 
riffht  of  adimssion  which  prooores  the 
admittance.  The  admission  of  the 
truth  of  a  charge ;  the  admittance  of 
light  into  an  apartment  Admissioa 
is  more  in  the  admitter,  admittance  in 
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the  admitted,  lliere  is  admission 
when  penons  are  willing  to  admit. 
There  is  admittance  when  the  way  is 
left  open. 

«0f  the  foolish  virgins  -who  watched 
not,  neither  had  Uimmed  their  lunpe,  bnt 
were  too  late  to  bny  oil  when  the  hride- 
grOom  «une/  'tis  observed  that  they  fonnd 
no  more  place  of  admittance  than  if  they 
had  been  slothM  still.*'— Clarkb. 

"Onr  Bishops  are  made  in  form  and 
order  as  they  hare  been  erer,  by  tree 
election  of  the  Chanter,  by  oonsecrati<m  of 
the  Archbishop  ana  other  three  Bishops, 
and  by  the  admission  of  the  Prince." — 
BiSBor  Jkwxl. 

ADMONISH.  Advise.  Caution. 
Warn. 

Admonish  (Lat.a<2m2bicr«)  respects 
the  moral  conduct,  and  is  the  act  of 
a  superior.  The  personal  expression 
of  aathoritative  advice  constitutes 
admonition.  It  has  two  aspects, 
looking  to  the  past  and  the  future. 
It  bears  reference  to  something  done 
or  probably  done,  thus  in  force  re- 
sembling censure,  and  to  something 
also  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
from  which  the  person  admonished  is 
sought  to  be  kept,  thus  approaching 
to  warning.  Admonition  notes  the 
past  with  disapproval,  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  any  repetition  of  the 
offence.  It  serves  to  put  persons  on 
their  guard  against  wrong  conduct, 
and  is  therefore  most  called  for  in 
those  who  are  most  prrone  to  trans- 
pesB.  It  cautions  against  error  only 
in  cases  where  error  is  a  moral  fault, 
as  where  it  occurs  through  negligence, 
indifference,  inattentiveness,  and  ^e 
like.  It  involves  reason  and  remon- 
strance on  the  act,  and  authoritative 
declaration  of  its  ordinary  conse- 
quences. **  Admonitio,"says  Cicero, 
"est  ()uasi  lenior  objurgatio."  Ad- 
monition is  a  kind  of  mild  reproof. 
Coining  from  superiors  in  age  orposi- 
tion,  and  hayin^f  prevention  for  its 
object,  it  often  implies  that  the  ad- 
monisner  himself  will  visit  more 
severelj  in  the  way  of  punishment  a 
repetition  of  the  onence.  Bestine  in 
the  power  of  such  superior  it  will  be 
sabjeot  to  his  discretion  in  its  exercise, 
and  he  will  admonish  a  favourite,  or 
one  in  whose  character  he  feels  confi- 
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dence,  where  periiaps  he  would  have 
visited  another  with  punishment.  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  the  superiority 
implied  m  the  right  to  admonish 
should  be  rather  assumed  than  real. 
A  belief  or  possibly  knowledge  of 
their  own  moral  or  intellectual  supe- 
riority will  lead  some  persons  to  take 
up  the  attitude  of  admonition  toward 
others. 

"  It  has  long  been  rharged  by  one  put 
of  mankind  npon  the  other,  that  they  will 
not  take  advice,  that  coonsel  and  instruc- 
tion are  generally  throvm  away,  and  that 
in  defiance  both  of  admmition  and  examfde 
all  claim  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
measures,  and  to  regulate  their  own  lives." 
^Adventurer. 

AhviBE (Ft. avimTy avis. opinion)  has 
reference  solely  to  the  future  except 
in  the  sense^  not  here  considered,  of 
formal  notincations.  It  is  positive 
in  its  effect,  as  Admonish  is  negative. 
Advice  prompts  as  admonition  deters. 
We  advise  persons  as  to  their  future 
conduct  by  giving  rules  and  directions, 
and  imparting  information  so  far  as  it 
may  be  needed,  as  we  possess  it,  or  it 
bears  upon  tlie  matter  in  hand.  As 
admonition  is  for  the  unruly,  so  ad- 
vice is  for  the  inexperiencea.  For 
further  observations  see  Advice. 

"The  person  -who  pretends  to  advise 
does  in  that  particular  exercise  a  toperio- 
rity  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason 
for  it,  bnt  that  in  company,or  with  himself* 
he  thinks  us  defective  either  in  ourcondnet 
or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of 
making  advice  agreeable."— J^pectafor. 

Warn  (A.S.  toamiafi,  to  beusare,  to 
warn),  bears  simply  upon  the  hurtfial 
as  a  possible  event  ofthe  i\iture,  and 
like  Advice,  and  unlike  Admonish,* 
has  no  reference  to  the  past.  It  deals 
with  the  moral  only  so  fiur  as  it  is 
prudent,  and  with  the  immoral  so  fiir 
as  it  is  danfferons,  that  is,  not  as  having 
a  oertain  character,  but  as  followed  by 
certain  conseouences. 

Caution  (Lat.  oautwnem,  toarinen) 
and  Warning  are  closelv  allied,  but 
there  are  differences.  Both  respect 
the  personal  interest  or  safety  of 
others,butW  ARN  is  amore  determinate 
word  than  Cautioiv.  We  might  cau- 
tion another  against  probable  incon- 
venience arising  from  a  certain  step. 
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We  slioukl  warn  him  acainst  certain 
eTil  accming  from  it.  Id  caution  we 
draw  the  attention  of  another  mainly 
to  hifl  own  conduct^  which  we  desire 
him  to  be  careful  in  regulating :  in 
warning,  to  certain  erils  external  to 
himself  which  we  desire  that  he 
shoold  avoid.  Warning  implies  a 
far  greater  amount  of  pontire  know- 
ledge in  the  speaker  than  caution.  I 
warn  another  as  absolutely  knowing 
the  consec)uenoe8  of  action,  whereas  1 
may  caution  him  for  the  Tenr  reason 
that  I  do  not  know  them ;  and  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  the  ground  of 
warning  is  certainty,  the  ground  of 
caution  is  uncertainty.  Caution  re- 
late* to  conduct,  warn  to  the  circum- 
stances or  issues  of  conduct.  We  warn 
a  mail  against  approaching  danger. 
We  caution  him  against  running  mto 
it.  We  are  cautioned  against  speak- 
ing rashly,  we  are  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences. Admonitions  come  only 
from  persons,  for  personal  considera- 
tions giTe  them  their  weight;  but 
events  may  serve  as  cautions  and 
warnings.  In  the  former  case  they 
make  us  circumspect,  in  the  latter 
observant. 

"  CatOicnrnff  nt  to  take  heed  lett  we  be 
OTcreharsed  wiUi  snifeitiog  and  dranken- 
nees."— TIUOTSON. 

'*  At  two  broad  beseons  set  in  mpen  fields 
Send  fMrth  tb^  flames  flu*  off  to  ererr 

•biro. 
And  toammjf  give  tbat  enemies  eoaspire. 
With  Are  and  eword  the  region  to  inrade 
BoBamod  UieTno  witb  rage  andrancaroni 
ire.**  Spbrskb. 

ADOPT.    Embracs. 

These  terms  are  employed  to  express 
the  identification  of  ourselves  with 
opinions,  or  forms  of  truth  not  hitherto 
profeased  by  us.  They  differ  in  the 
feelings,  and  so.  to  some  extent^  in 
the  motives  leaoing  to  such  actum. 
We  Adopt  (Lat.  ddoptirt,  to  tahfor 
oM*i  ulf)  views,  opinions,  a  form  of 
persuasion,  a  mode  of  action,  and  the 
like,  from  necessity  or  £tness,  or  as 
believing  them  to  be  true,  or  right,  or 
convenient.  We  Embracs  them 
(O.  Fr.  sai^racifr)  with  eagerness,  a 
stronger  exercise  of  the  will,  ana  a 
more  complete  sympathy.  That 
which  we  adopt  we  are  prepared  to 
defend    and    make    use    of.     Tbat 
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which  we  embrace  satisfies  our  needs 
and  meets  our  mental  requirements. 
The  term  adopt  belonn  more  to  the 
outside  of  thmss,  embrace  more  to 
their  inner  qualities.  I  may  adopt 
the  statement  of  another,  and  make  it 
my  own^  as  effectively  or  conveniently 
expresemg  mj  own  meaning.  I  em- 
brace his  opinions  when  I  nave  be* 
come  persuaded  of  their  truth  and  am 
glad  to  have  found  them.  European 
travellers  in  the  East  often  adopt  the 
dress  of  the  Mussulman  without  em- 
bracing his  faith. 

ADORE.  Reverbkce.  Revere, 
Venerate.    Worship. 

Adore  (Lat.  Mbrati)  is  primarily 
the  act  of  worship  which  consists  in 
addressing  prayer.  It  implies  there- 
fore a  belief  in  the  continued  existence 
and  superhuman  attributes  of  the  ob- 
ject adored.  It  is  by  yirtue  of  them 
that  it  is  Vorshipped,  or  constituted 
an  object  of  prayer.  It  is  by  an  ex- 
aggerated metaphor  that  the  term  is 
employed  to  designate  the  warmest 
derotion  to  other  persons.  It  involves 
a  higher  and  more  purely  intellectual 
estimate  of  its  object  than  worship, 
which  is  also  more  purely  external,  bo 
the  lowest  forms  of  religion  consist  in 
the  worship  of  material  objecti^  while 
the  highest  consist  in  the  sincere  and 
intelligent  adoration  of  the  one  su- 
preme God.  It  is  the  conception  of 
power  which  leads  to  worship.of  purity 
also  whichleads  to  adoration.  We  adore 
God  for  His  perfections.  Wesometimes 
adore  the  creature  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfections. We  adore  when  we  pay 
the  tribute  of  admiration  as  to  a  Being 
of  a  divine  or  superhuman  character. 
The  term  sometimes  denotes  no  more 
than  the  fervent  attachment  of  an  in- 
ferior, as  good  princes  are  said  to  be 
adored  by  their  subjects.  Adoration 
of  God,  then,  is  first,  simply  prayer ; 
then  the  recognition  of  those  attri- 
butes which  are  the  ground  of  prayer, 
and  the  feelings  consequent  on  that 
recognition.  It  is  the  renderin([  tc 
Him  the  homage  of  reason  which, 
however*  so  naturally  expresses  itsslr 
in  outward  homage  that  the  texm  is 
sometimes  employed  to  express  this 
directly. 
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"  Rejoicingrbnt  with  awo 
In  adarataem  %X  tus  feet  1  fell 
8«bmiw."  .  Milton. 


As  ADomATiow  is  primarily  mental 
and  secondarily  ezternaly  so  Worship 
(Eng.  twrtJk,  iM>rth«Atp)  is  primarily 
external  and  seoonouily  mental. 
Adoration  maj  be  genume  without 
-worship,  but  worship  without  adora- 
tion would  be  hjpocaisj.  The  radical 
idea  of  worship  is  that  of  placing  on  a 
higher  leyel  than  one's  sell  for  the  pur- 
|XMe  of  showing  honour,  the  associa- 
tion being  close  betwoenezaltation  and 
rirtuCp  as  in  the  word  excellent,  which 
means  first^  raised  in  position,  then 
exceeding  in  goodness.  To  worship 
is  to  re^Btrd  as  eminently  good  or 
great.  It  has  ^one  through  man/  de- 
grees of  meaning,  from  that  of  paying 
respect,  as  in  the  title  of  mayors  of 
boroughs,  or  the  phrase  '^  with  mj 
body  I  thee  worship,*'  to  t^at  of  ren- 
dermg  divine  honours,  or  Tenerating 
with  religious  rites,  it  is  natural  to 
apply  to  the  gods  or  God  terms  ex- 
pressive uf  social  or  political  exalta- 
tion. To  adore  is  a  mental  or  spiritual 
act;  to  worship  is  pardy  made  up  of 
physicKsI acts.  Details  ofa oeremoniid, 
as  for  instance  the  burning  of  incense, 
may  be  so  many  parts  in  a  complex 
act  of  worship.  Hence  it  woula  fol- 
low that  worship  is  the  wider  or  gene- 
ric term,  and  that  adoration  is  a  xind 
of  worship.  The  prevailing  feeling 
in  adoration  is  our  own  inferiority 
and  unworthiness,  which  would  IcmmI 
us  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  being  morally  superior  to 
ourselves.  The  prevailmg  feeling  in 
worship  is  the  power  and  superiority 
of  the  object  worshipped.  In  wor- 
shipping we  pay  homage  to  the 
Kwer,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 
adorine  we  express  our  own  weak- 
ness and  dependence  upon  Him. 

"  If  the  wonktp  of  Qod  be  a  daty  of  re- 
ligion, pnblie  worship  it  a  neceesary  in- 
•Utntion,  forasmneh  as  withont  it  the 
greater  part  of  maakiad  would  exerdee  no 
xeligiovt  wcrthip  at  all.**— Palkt. 

Between  Reverb  (Lat.  rht^ten^ 
and  Revxrekcb  (Lat.  rH^frentia) 
tjiere  is  the  diflference  between  a  sen- 
timent entertained  and  a  ientiment 
manifested.    To  reverence  is  to  show 
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in  deportment  that  which  is  dVie  to 
inherent  sanctity  of  oharacter,whether 
divine  or  human.  Reverb  ii  more  in- 
timate to  the  feelings,  and  may  refer 
to  what  is  preserved  as  sacred  in  the 
mind,  independently  of  any  external 
signs  of  respect,  as  to  revere  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  fnend.  It  is 
possible  to  reverence,  though  we  could 
never  be  said  to  revere,  places  and 
objects  for  the  sake  of  those  persons 
to  whom  they  have  belonged,  or  those 
persons,  things,  or  uses  witn  which 
they  are  closely  associated  in  our 
minds. 

"  The  Jews  made  him  an  object  of  terror 
more  than  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  their 
religion  wae  a  mtem  of  the  rankest  super- 
stition ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  tnae  than 
what  St.  Aostin  quotes  somewhere  from 
Varro,  that  they  who  are  religions  revere, 
and  the  superstitions  fear,Ood."— BoLDTG- 

BBOKS. 

BetweenREVERENcsandVENERAT  e 
(IaX.  vtncrari)  there  seems  this  main 
aifference,  that  the  object  of  venera- 
tion is  not  so  far  removed  from  our- 
selves as  the  object  of  reverence ;  that 
there  is  more  of  worship  in  reverence,  as 
of  the  name  of  God,  and  more  of  esteem 
in  veneration,  as  of  the  good  and 
aged.  Associations  of  antiquity  lead 
to  veneration,  aModations  of  religion 
and  piety  to  reverence.  Veneration 
is  a  proround  respect;  reverence  is 
a  respectful  fear  which  inspires  a 
feeling  of  reftraint. 

"  FMsrotfofi  if  a  higher  degree  of  respect 
in  whieh  the  mind  seems  to  be  more  for- 
cibly struck  with  wisdom  conaeeted  with 
the  sterner  virtues.  Henoe  we  speak  of 
eharactert  whieh  are  move  venerable  than 
amiable."— CooAV. 

ADORN.  Decorate.  Embellish. 
Garnish.  Ornament. 

Of  these  Adorn  (Lat.  Udomare) 
expresses  the  accession  of  beautyin 
its  highest  and  truest  character.  The 
process  is  one  of  the  best  taste  and 
value.  It  is  an  advance  upon  deco- 
ration.  A  house  just  built  must  be 
Decorated  (laitM^leMtreftodeeoratt), 
This  IB  done  Dy  the  paperer,  the  plas- 
terer, the  gilder.  After  tluB  is  done 
it  may  be  magnifioently  adorned  with 
costly  and  massive  furniture, with  mar- 
bles, paintings,  and  works  of  art  gene- 
rally.   It  may  be  employed  of  things 
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porelj  monl,  ss  of  a  charaoter  adorned 
by  manjr  rirtues.  When  a  thing  is 
adorned  it  is  as  if  the  adorning  affected 
the  whole  object  and  enhanced  its  en- 
tire nature,  not  adventitiouslj  but  in- 
trinsically. A  certain  degree  of  worth, 
heanty,  dignity^  or  yalue  mast  belong 
to  that  which  is  to  be  adorned.  On 
the  other  hand  Decorate  neyer  rises 
aborethe  adyentitioos  introduction  of 
what  is  materially  ornamental.  When 
decoration  has  no  character  of  natural 

re,  but  is  purely  artificial  with 
purpose  of  attracting  attention, 
it  becomes  Embellishment  ;  which 
is  a  term  of  so  little  moral  dignity 
that  it  is  not  employed,  as  Adorn  and 
Decobatb  may  oe,  of  the  human  per- 
son:  only  inanimate  objects  are  em- 
bellisbed.  The  high-bom  beauty  is 
adorned  with  costly  gems.  The  rustic 
beauty  decorates  herself  with  wild 
flowers.  The  tradesman  embellishes 
ha  shop-firont.  Embellishment  is 
more  yiyid  than  decoration  when  it 
is  purely  material.  The  purpose  of 
dea>ration  ma^  be  little  more  than  to 
ayoid  orer-plainna^.  The  purpose 
of  embeUiBhment  is  to  draw  obeorya- 
tion  to  itself.  Yet  embellishment  may 
be  otherwise  than  material.  A  narra- 
tiwe  may  be  embellished  by  deyer  and 
striking  anecdotes,  while  it  is  adorned 
with  passages  of  eloquence. 

WeEMB  BLUSH  by  modifying  a  thing 
in  itaoonstituent  parts,  and bj  so  inter- 
spersing the  ornamental,  that  the  ornate 
oiaraeter  of  oertainportions,  sections, 
or  features  shall  afiect  the  impression 
<leriyed  from  the  whole.  We  adorn 
by  superadding  uniform  beauty ;  we 
4eoorate  by  introducing  uniform  or- 
namentation ;  we  embellish  by  orna- 
mental tOUClMBS. 

Garnish  is  the  Fr.  ramir,  which 
is  connected  with  the  English  warn. 
The  French  orig^ii^  has  the  double 
sense  of  fortification  and  decoration, 
it  is  first  toproyide  with  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  bioding  together  or  sus- 
tainingy  and  thepi  to  ao  this  hand- 
somely. This  idea  sunriyes  in  the 
English  word,  so  that  to  Garnish  is 
ta  snrroitiid  with  ornament,  not  to 
affix  ornamentation.  That  which  is 
gami^aed  is  ornamentally  set  up.  A 
4at  waU  is  decorated  or  embellished ; 
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a  dish,  a  chamber,  a  may-pole,  is 
gamuhed,  set  up  and  beset  with  de- 
coratiye  surroundings.  The  etymo- 
logical force  is  exactly  preseryed  in 
the  following  :«- 

'* The  gorgeous eityaamish*d  like  a  Bridt, 
Where  Ghriat  for  Spouae  expected  it  to 


With  walls  of  jasper  compass'd  on  each  side 
Hath  streets  all  pared  with  go4d  more 
bright  than  giasie.'*  Shiblbt. 
The  noun  Ornament  (Lat.  cma- 
tnentum)  is  also  used  as  a  yerb.  This 
hct  denotes  its  meaning.  To  orna- 
ment is  to  affix  one  or  more  orna- 
ments. An  ornament  is  a  specific 
decoration — in  itself  a  distinct  design 
and  work  of  art.  The  front  of  a  Greek 
temple  was  ornamented,  among  other 
things,  with  triglyphs.  Modern  yases 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  Etrus- 
can patterns.  Ornament,  as  compared 
-with  decoration,  is  a  separate  adjunct. 
The  frame  of  a  picture  or  a  mirror  is 
decorated  with  gilding  and  orna- 
mented by  moulcUngs  and  patterns. 
We  decorate  surfiices  and  ornament 
certain  points  or  portions  of  it.  We 
ornament  permanently ;  it  is  possible 
to  decorate  only  temporarily.  The 
ornamentation  of  a  building  belongs 
to  its  architecture.  Its  decoration 
may  indicate  a  feitiye  season.  In 
decoration  we  beautify  the  whole,  in 
ornamentation  we  illustrate  parts.  A 
fine  window  with  rich  tracery  and 
wdl-stained  glass  of  correct  design, 
greatly  ornaments  a  church.  By  too 
free  a  use  of  gilding,  colour,  or  flowers, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  oyer-decorate  a 
church. 
"At  church  with  meek   and  unaffected 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place. " 
Goldsmith. 

*'  I  haye  been  told  by  them  that  have 
seen  both  that  our  Church  did  then  ex- 
ceed the  Rombh  in  ceremonies  and  dcfxta- 
«ww."— BtARyxL. 

"  Bfilton,  thouffh  he  fetched  this  beauti- 
All  dreumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  iEneid, 
does  Botoolj  insert  it  as  a  poetioalemM^A- 
mmtt  hho  the  authors  aboTo  mentioned. 


but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  (able.**— £^totor. 

ADROIT.    Expert.   Dxxtbrous. 

Adroit  (Fr.  odrott,  a  and  droity 
ttraight)  is  literally  the  faculty  of 
going  straight  to  an  object.  It  is  used 
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of  other  matters  than  those  of  physical 
manipulation,  as  an  adroit  answer.  It 
implies  an  unfixedness  of  subject- 
matter.  80,  for  example,  we  maj  not 
say  adroit  upon  a  musical  instrument. 
It  implies  a  clerer  versatility,  and  so 
may  be  negative  in  its  character.  We 
may  elude  or  parry  ub  well  as  thrust 
adroitly.  Adroitness  is  the  product 
of  natural  quickness  and  experience 
or  practice.  An  adroit  act  compasses 
its  end  with  rapiditv  and  effectiveness, 
whether  in  speech  or  action.  Its 
movement  is  quick,  sudden,  telling. 

Dbxterovs  (Lat.  dext^raf  or  dtxtra, 
the  right  hand)  nearly  resembles 
A  DROIT,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  same 
act  might  be  designated  by  either  term; 
but  Adroit  refers  to  the  thing  done, 
Dkxteroos  to  the  mode,  means,  or  im- 
plement of  doing  it.  An  adroit  stroke ; 
dexterous  management.  The  adroit 
use  of  the  bow  would  consist  in  cle- 
verly hitting  the  mark  on  one  occasion . 
its  dexterous  use  would  mean  the 
same  thing  done  habituailv.  We  may 
say,  **  Throughout  the  whole  course 
he  managed  nis  horses  dexterously, 
and  turned  one  dangerous  comer  most 
adroitly."  In  moral  matters  dexterity 
is  a  term  of  unreserved  approbation. 
Not  so  adroitness.  The  dexterous 
man  manages  skilfully,  the  adroit  man 
ingenious^  and  elusively.  A  dex- 
terous man  holds  his  course  through 
difficulties^  an  adroit  man  finds  a  way 
of  escape  nom  them.  Even  the  dex- 
terous examiner  finds  difficulty  in 
deaUng  with  an  adroit  witness. 

Expert  ([  Lat.  expertus,  part,  of  «jEp^ 
rtn,to(ry)is  a  word  implying  trained 
dexterity.  Expertness  is  determined 
by  some  artor  system  of  rules.  It  is  the 
result  of  practice,  that  is,  of  often  doing 
the  same  thing,  until  at  last  it  comes  to 
be  done  with  a  calculable  regularity, 
BO  that  the  effect  becomes  less  intense, 
and  the  end  more  certain  and  effec- 
tive. 

"  There  were  no  marks  of  expertnen  in 
the  triek  played  by  the  'woman  of  Endor 
upon  the  perturbed  mind  of  Sao].**—  CoOAN. 

"They  smooth  the  plank  very  expe- 
ditionaly  and  dexterwdy  with  their  adsea , 
and  can  take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole 
plank  withont  misting  a  stroke." — Coox'S 
Veyagti. 

"  Mcy  there  not  be  a  great  deal  in  the 


ingenions  versatile,  in  the  skill  and  adrcU' 
neks  of  the  artist,  acquired  as  yours  h&a 
been  by  repeated  acts  and  continual  prac- 
tice.**—Bishop  HoRKX. 

ADVANTAGE.  Benefit.  Boon. 
Profit.    Interest. 

These  terms  are  synonyms  in  so 
far  as  they  denote  something  by  which 
a  person  is  bettered — that  is,  they 
are  all  relative  forms  of  good.  But 
the  good  is  regarded  from  different 
points  of  view.  An  Advantage  (Fr. 
avatUagtj  avantjforward ;  Lat.  ab,  ante) 
is  that  which  puts  a  man  forward — 
that  is,  places  him  in  a  better  state  as 
regpards  society  or  bis  position  in  it, 
or  some  office  or  work  which  he  haa 
to  do,  as  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education.  It  respects  external  cir- 
cumstances of  profit,  honour,  or  con- 
venience, and  turns  upon  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  life.  An  advantage  i» 
not  a  final  form  of  good,  but  rather 
lomethin^  which  puts  us  in  the  wa^ 
of  aoquinng  further  good.  The  ad- 
vantageous is  not  only  desirable  but 
promotive  and  helpful. 

'*  Whatever  advantaget  I  obtain  by  mj 
own  free  endeavours  and  right  use  of  those 
AMsuItaes  and  powers  I  have,  I  look  upon 
them  to  be  as  much  the  enects  of  Ood*s 
providence  and  fforemment  as  if  they  were 
given  me  immediately  by  Him  without  my 
acting."— W0OLA8TOR. 

Benefit  (Lat.  htritflfcerej  sup.  6cnr- 
f actum,  to  do  good)  is  anvthing  which 
makes  the  condition  or  the  person 
who  receives  it  happier  or  more  pro- 
sperous. It  may  be  conferred  upon 
us  by  another,  or  it  may  come  to  us 
as  the  result  of  a  process  directed  to 
the  purpose.  Some  benefits  are  con- 
ferred, others  are  reaped.  A  rich 
man  miBv  heap  benefits  upon  a  poor 
man.  Ine  man  of  sedentary  habits 
takes  a  walk  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health.  Benefits  are  commonly  mat- 
ters of  the  body  or  the  estate.  The 
advance  of  mechanical  science  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

"He  now  found  that  such  friends  a» 
benefiti  had  gathered  round  him  were  little 
estimable.  He  now  found  that  a  man'a 
own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that 
of  another.'*— OoLDSJiiTH. 

Proftt  (Lat,  jtrifioertf  to  go  for- 
ward,  to  U  %i»J'ul)   is  so  far  like 
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BENsnTythstitis  t  retA  and  Bubttaa- 
tul  additum  to  the  sum  of  our  well- 
being,  Iratit  cornea  to  OS  in  a  peculiar 
iraj.  It  ia  nin  ariaing  out  of  a 
ihmg — ^the  baumoe  of  benefit  after 
aomething  expended,  whether  in 
action,  in  labour,  or  in  monej'.  It  ia 
in  ita  ralleataense  the  ezoeas  of  aoqui- 
aition  over  expenditure  in  any  way  in 
which  thoee  worda  may  be  appued. 
Adyantagea  may  come  to  ua  adyenti- 
tioualy;  benefita  may  be  conferred 
vpon  U8,  but  profit  is  alwaya  the 
product  of  our  own  doinga* 

"The  rerenna  derired  from  labour  is 
called  wag«t ;  that  derirad  firom  ttoek  hr 
tha  panoo  who  inana|[ea  or  amploya  it  u 


called  profit,**— Adam  Siutb. 

A  Boon  (Dan.  and  Sw.  fron,  a  ^- 
Ciim;  me  Skbat's  £fym.  Diet.)  ia  a 
specific  benefit,  a  pnrate  andf  per- 
aonal  good^  a  gift  peculiarly  accept- 
able, meeting  m  a  peculiar  wa^  the 
circumatances  or  wants  of  the  indi- 
Tidual.  It  baa  a  relative,  rather  than 
an  absolute  and  uuiversal  value. 
What  ia  a  rreat  boon  to  one  man  it 
might  not  oe  worth  another's  while 
to  accept. 

"  If  yon  mean  to  please  any  people  70a 
most  give  them  the  boon  which  thej  ask; 
not  what  von  may  think  better  fbr  them, 
oat  of  a  kud  toUllj  difreren(.''~BuBKX. 

Intbbest  (Lat.  int(^st,it  eonetmt) 
expreaaea  both  the  fact  and  the  feel- 
ing of  concern.  It  is  in  the  fi>rmer 
aenae  that  w6  have  to  deal  with  it 
here.  The  interest  of  a  person  or  a 
commimity  ia  the  sum  total  of  what 
eoncema  them ;  the  aggregate  of  their 
well-being ;  all  that  it  benovea  them 
to  possess  in  regard  to  happinesa  and 
prosperity.  It  is  not  a  form  of  good, 
Irat  any  and  all  good,  as  it  relates  to 
them  specifically. 

**  Dirisions  hinder  the  common  interest 
and  pablk  good.**— Si  a  W.  Tkmpls. 

ADVENT.    Arrival. 

Both  these  terma  are  employed  to 
eignify  the  coming  of  objects  in  space 
ami  of  events  in  time.  But  Advbnt 
(Lat.  ad9intr$,  part,  adventm)  signifies 
no  more  than  a  coming  to. 

Arrival  (  Fr.  arriver^  for  which  see 
Bracbet)  implies  progressive  move- 
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ment,  a  courae  and  a  specific  destina- 
tion .  Advent  ia  abatract,  arrival  ia  spe- 
cific. Advent  regarda  our  anticipation 
of  the  thing  that  comes,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled  by  its  coming.  Arri- 
val regards  the  movement  of  the  thing 
that  comes,  which  is  accordingly  ter- 
minated when  a  given  point  is  reached. 

ADVENTURE.    Entbrprisb. 

Both  are  marked  occurrences  or 
transactions  of  which  the  issue  is  de- 
termined by  chance,  but  the  Adven- 
ture (Fr.artfntvre,  L.ljBLt.  adventura) 
befiils  us,  and  the  Entbrprisb  ia 
sought.  We  undertake  enterprises, 
and  meet  with  adventures.  An  en- 
terprise (Fr.  tntreprendre,  part,  entre- 
priSf  to  undertake)  is  a  bold,  hasard- 
ous  undertaking.  An  adventure  ia 
something  befaUmg  us  of  an  unusual, 
perhaps  romantic  character.  The 
best  adventure  is  that  which  ends  in 
the  safety  of  the  party  after  strange 
incidents  and  a  complication  of  perils. 
The  best  enterprise  is  that  whicn  ends 
in  the  success  of  the  partv  after  a  com- 
plication of  dangers  ana  difficulties. 
It  was  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  led  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers of  the  new  world.  The  lives 
of  Columbus,Corte8,  and  Pizarro  were 
full  o{  adventures. 

ADVENTUROUS.  Enterpris- 
ing.   Venturesomb. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Adven- 
turous (Fr.  aventure,  an  enterprise; 
L.  Lat.  adventftra)^  is  one  who  is  pri- 
marily led  by  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and 
either  courts,  or  at  leaat  disregards 
danger.  The  Enterprising  (Ft.  en- 
trepnsey  undertaking,  enterprise)  is  pri- 
marily led  by  the  desire  of  aohievine 
a  bold  scheme  or  undertaking  in  itself 
profitable  or  good.  The  enterpriaing 
combines  calculation  with  boldness 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  adven- 
turous, whose  character  is  liable  to 
degenerate  into  the  raah  or  foolhardy. 
Tl^  enterprising  is  not  deterred  by 
peril,  the  adventuroua  loves  it  for  its 
own  sake.  Yet  adventurous  is  a  lof- 
tier term  than  Ventuebsomb.  The 
former. expresses  the  character,  the 
latter  the  spirit  or  act  of  the  moment. 
There  is  a  chivalrous  element  in  the 
adventurous.  The  venturesome  thing 
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it  ordinary,  bat  attended  with  risk. 
An  adventuroiu  oonne,  ayentaresome 
act.  Colombos  was  adrenturous.  He 
who  would  trust  his  weight  upon  thin 
ice  is  Tentnresome. 

"Ithenoe 
I]iT<dEe  thf  aid  to  mine  advenhirout  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
AboTe  th'  JEonian  Mount,  while  it  poTsoes 
Things  nnattempted  jet  in  proee  or  rhyme." 

MiLTOH. 

f'  Through  hardy  enterpriu 
Many  great  regions  are  disrorcmd." 

SpXHSXB. 

"  It  must  erer  redonnd  onto  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  bold  and  veniurewme 
act  of  his  in  so  brarely  casting  off  the  long- 
nsnrped  power  of  the  Pope  in  these  realms." 
— Stbypk. 

ADVERSE.  Contrary.  Oppo- 
site. Inimical.  Hostile.  Repug- 
nant.   Averse. 

Adverse  (lAt.  adversus.  turned 
towards,  hottiU),  belongs  botn  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances  or  influences, 
and  to  the  sentiments  or  acts  of  men. 
That  which  is  adverse  acts  to  the 
hindrance  or  disadvantage  of  another. 
It  is  commonlj  employed  of  that 
which  tends  to  thwart  our  plans  or 
movements  by  an  opposing  force  or 
influence,  either  actively  resisting,  or, 
more  commonly,  negatively  impeding 
and  obstructing.  Adverse  circum- 
stances retard  and  make  more  diflScuIt 
the  progress  of  our  purposes  and 
schemes.  Adverse  winds  exercise  a 
counteractive  force  on  the  movements 
of  the  ship.  Opposition  of  sentiment 
makes  others  aaverse  to  our  designs. 

"Hm]7  were  it  for  ns  all  if  we  bore 
prospen^  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endnre 
onr  adverse  fortmie."->8oi;THKT. 

Contraet  (Lat.  eontrariuBf  eontrh, 
against)  does  not  imply  the  specific 
relation  involved  in  adverse,  but  is  a 
more  abstract  term.  A  thing  is  ad- 
verse in  the  way  in  which  it  operates, 
contrary  in  its  own  nature.  The  ad- 
vene is  the  contrary  in  operation. 
Things  are  contrary  which  have  very 
great  unlikeness  to  each  other  in  cha- 
racter and  attributes.  They  are  Op- 
posite (Lat.  opponSTtf  part.  oppMtuSf 
to  tit  ovtr  against)  when  they  have 
this  unlikeness  in  the  matest  pos- 
sible degree.   There  is  in  opposite  a 
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geometrical  exactitude  which  does 
not  belong  to  contrary.  Things  m»j 
be  more  or  less  c<mtrary,  but  not  more 
or  less  opposite.  The  contrary  ba» 
wide  difierencee,  the  opposite  has 
nothing  in  cpmrnon.  Ine  oontran^ 
negatives  the  majority  of  the  attri- 
butes; the  opi>oeite  negatives  them 
all.  Contrary  is  to  quaaty  what  o]>- 
posite  is  to  position.  Opposition  is 
complete  and  measured  contrariety* 
So  vurtae  is  contrary  to  vice  and  op- 
posite to  vice— contrary  in  its  torn 
unlikeness  in  character,  manifesta- 
tions, motives,  and  practical  effects ;. 
opposite  in  that  its  definition  mi^ht 
consist  in  afBrmiog  all  that  is  denied 
and  denying  all  that  is  affirmed  of 
virtue.  Contrary  is  a  moral  and  me- 
taphysical, as  opposite  is  a  mathema- 
tical term.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
street  would  be  the  north  side,  if  the 
speaker  were  on  the  south ;  the  con- 
traiy  side  would  be  the  opposite  to 
that  about  which  some  idea  had  been 
entertained  or  some  statement  made. 
Opposite  is  static  in  its  character,, 
contrary  is  dynamic.  Contrary  things 
are  sure  to  come  into  some  collision 
with  each  other ;  opposite  things  are 
simply  utterly  removed. 

"  Many  <^  them  (the  bones  of  the  hnsMua 
body)  eonqnre  to  one  and  the  same  action^ 
and  all  this  contron/y  to  the  laws  (rf'speeiflc 
granty.**— Rat. 

**  Novels  by  which  the  reader  is  misled 
into  another  sort  of  pleasure  opposite  to 
that  designed  in  an  epio  poem."-— i>BTl>E3r. 

The  remaining  synonyms  all  ex- 
press adverseness,  contrariety,  or  op- 
nosition  in  human  feehng  or  action. 
lNiMiCAL(Lat.  Xn^imcus)  and  Hostile 
(Lat.  hosHUs)  are  very  similar,  but 
iNimcAL  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
Hostile,  rather  implying  the  poase»- 
sion  of  such  feelinn  or  qnabties  as 
would  naturally  leaa  to  opposition  or 
a  refusal  to  aid ;  while  Hosti  le  denotes 
a  more  positive,  open^  and  energetic 
display  of  such  opposition.  The  ad- 
Terse  tends  to  thwart,  the  inimical  to 
discourage,  the  hostile  to  defeat  and 
destroy. 

"We  are  at  war  with  a  mtem  wUeh  by 
its  eesenee  is  mmtco/  to  all  other  goren- 
ments.''~BuBXE. 

Repugnant  (Lat.  ri^gnars,  tofigkt 
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agttintt)  18  DOW  almost  ezclanyelj 
applied  to  things,  not  persons.  It  de- 
ntites  that  which  either  excites  a 
feeling  of  dislike  in  a  person,  or  is 
essentially  discordant  with  something 
else,  and  so  both  contradicts  its  cha- 
racter and  is  inconsistent  with  its 
working.  That  is  repugnant  which 
possesses  an  inoompatible  character 
or  attribntes~a  contrariety  in  matters 
of  mind,  feeling,  emotion,  passion, 
spirit,  principle,  porpose^  character. 
An  act  ma  J  he  consistent  with  the  letter 
of  a  law  but  repugnant  to  its  spirit. 

"  Bepugnant  to  the  principles  of  baman 
nfttnre.  — SriLLDfeFLKBT. 

Like  Inimical  and  Ho8TiLE,but  on- 
like  repugnant,  Ateb&e  (Lat.  dMr«u<, 
alienatidf  nart.ofdvert^refto  tumavay) 
is  applicaole  onl^  to  beings  of  con- 
sdonsness  and  will,  and  that  in  refer- 
ence to  their  inclination  and  tastes.  We 
are  adrerse  to  what  we  disapprove, 
averae  to  what  we  dislike ;  though  it 
maj  often  happen  that  the  two  states 
of  mind  may  coexist  towards  the  same 
object.  One  may  be  adverse  to  cruelty 
as  feeling  bound  to  oppose  it,  averse  to 
it  as  feenng  an  abhorrence  of  it.  We 
are  averse  to  what  is  opposed  to  our 
reason  and  to  what  is  uncongenial  to 
our  tastes;  to  entering  upon  such 
courses  or  taking  such  steps  as  we 
may  feel  to  be  on  any  account  objec- 
tionable; as  well  as  to  acts,  conduct,  or 
employinents  which  are  foreign  to  our 
nature. 

"  Wbat  female  heart  can  gold  despise  P 
What  cat's  averse  to  fish  r        Gray. 

ADVERSITY.    Misery. 

AnvsRsmr  (Lat.  advtrHtatem)  is 
an  untoward  condition  of  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  individuals. 

Misery  (  Lat.  mititr'm^  is  a  pitiable 
condition  of  persons  in  regard  to 
happiness.  Misery'is  jgreat  unhappi- 
ness,  which  may  spnng  from  pain 
^  of  body  or  mind,  destitution,  disap- 
pointment, bereavement,  desertion, 
and  other  such  causes.  Adversity  is 
the  failure  of  thejgood,  the  desirable, 
or  the  suecessfii]  m  life. 

ADVERTISE.    Pubush. 

To    Publish — literally,    to   make 
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public  (Lat.  puhUcatty—iB  the  more 
general,  for  we  may  publish  by  simply 
speaking  openly  on  a  subject,  orva 
general  mass  of  information  may  be 
published  in  a  book. 

To  Advertise  (Fr. atertir,  Lat.  ad- 
viriltre)  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  per- 
sons or  of  the  public  to  some  specific 
fact  of  presumed  interest ;  and  is  not 
taken  to  include  oral  but  only  written 
or  printed  forms  of  notice,  when  the 
noun  Advertisement  is  employed. 
This  follows  naturally  from  the  fact 
that  such  modes  of  specific  publication 
are  the  most  effective,  and  therefore 
common.  We  publish  a  thing  when  we 
simply  give  it  circulation,  notorie^, 
and  authenticity ;  we  publish  what  we 
conceive  to  be  matter  of  general  in- 
terest under  a  wish  that  something 
known  to  us  shall  not  be  unknown  to 
the  world  :  we  adopt  such  means  as 
are  calculated  best  to  make  it  widely 
known.  That  which  is  published  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  fact,  an  event,  or  a 
circumstance.  The  term  is  not  ex- 
pressive of  either  praise  or  blame. 
The  occurrences  of  the  day  are  pub* 
lisbed  in  newspapers  to  the  general 
convenience.  A  treacherous  iriend 
will  publish  a  fact  which  was  confided 
to  his  keeping.  That  which  we  pub- 
lish is  new,  that  which  we  advertise 
may  be  not  absolutely  new  in  itself. 
To  advertise  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  others  to  what  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  know,  or  which  it  con- 
cerns them  not  to  neglect. 

'*  The  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  style  that  he  makes  use 
of.  He  is  to  mention  the  universal  esteem 
or  genera]  reputation  of  things  that  were 
never  heard  o{"^Tatler. 

"  Every  fireeman  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
poblic.  To  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  but  if  he  publishes 
what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal, 
he  must  take  the  consequence  of  his  own 
temerity."— Blackstonb. 

ADVICE.    Counsel. 

Both  Advice  (Fr.  aviSf  opinion;  a 
915,  i.e,  ad  vtsum,  according  to  what  hae 
teemed  right)  and  Counsel  (Fr.  con- 
eeily  Lat.  con^Uum)  are  given  for  the 
practical  direction  of  conduct.  Advice 
is  given  by  onewho  is,  or  affects  to  be, 
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possessed  of  superior  knowledge. 
Hence  adrisers  are  often  official  or 
professional,  as  being  conversant  with 
some  particular  branch  of  knowledge 
aent  of  affairs,  as  a  lef^ 


or  dc 

or  medical  adriser.  Advice  concerns 
the  result  rather  than  the  means  bj 
which  it  is  arrived  at.  If  we  have 
great  confidence  in  the  opinion  of 
another,  we  are  content  to  take  his 
advice  mid  act  upon  it  without  in- 
(|uiring  into  the  grounds  of  it.  which 
in  many  cases  we  might  not  be  com- 
petent to  understand. 

Counsel  is  given  hy  those  who 
are  or  affect  to  be  of  superior  wis- 
dom  and  experience  in  the  general 
affairs  of  life.  The  trained  man  is 
qualified  to  give  advice,  the  sage 
or  wise  man  to  give  counsel.  Coun- 
sel commonly  enters  more  into  the 
reason  of  things  and  the  grounds  of 
preference  for  one  course  of  conduct 
rather  than  another.  Advice  is  less 
reciprocal  than  counsel.  Advice  is 
simply  given  from  one  to  another,  and 
sometimes  gratuitously  and  without 
being  welcome.  Counsel  is  asked  for 
as  being  felt  to  be  needed.  By  the 
very  force  of  the  term  it  is  a  collective 
or  conjoint  act.  Many  may  take 
counsel  together,  and  it  has  happened 
in  many  such  cases  that  the  advice  of 
one  has  determined  the  rest.  Counsel 
is  good  or  evil ;  advice  is  sound  or 
unsound.  Advice  should  be  prompt 
and  confidential,  counsel  kind  and 
sincere,  modest,  and  without  affec- 
tation of  superiority.  Advice  is  au- 
thoritative, counsel  svmpathetio. 
Advice  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
formal  notification,  with  which  we  are 
no  farther  concerned  here  than  as  it 
shows  that  the  element  of  information 
predominates  over  that  of  deliberation, 
which  attaches  to  counsel. 

"  We  11U17  give  advicet  hot  we  cannot 
give  condact." — Fbxkklih. 

(The  saying  is  one  of  Rochefou- 
cauld's.) 

The  following  is  an  apt  definition  of 
counsel : — 

"  Cotauel  if  where  a  man  taith  Do,  or  do 
not  this,  and  dedaceth  hif  reasons  from  the 
benefit  that  nrriveth  bjr  it  to  him  to  whom 
he  saith  it."— HoBBAS. 


SYNONYMS  [advisedly] 

ADVISEDLY.  Deliberately. 
Purposely. 

He  who  acts  Advisedly  (see  Ad- 
vise) does  so  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  oonsequeuoes 
of  his  conduct.  He  who  acts  Db- 
UBERATBLY  {diCibhrargf  de  and  (tdrorr, 
to  weigh)  takes  time  to  weigh  the 
matter.  He  who  actsPuBPOssLY  (see 
Purpose)  has  set  it  before  him  by  a 
distinct  intention.  The  first  cannot 
plead  that  he  erred  through  ignorance, 
nor  the  second  that  he  was  hurried, 
nor  the  last  that  his  deed  was  acci- 
dental. 

AFFABLE.     Courteous.     Co.m- 

DESCENDINO.      ACCESSIBLE. 

Affable  (Lat.  affabHu),  is  literally 
easy  of  address,  dj  usage,  a  superior 
in  whom  no  pride  makes  him  difficult' 
of  access,  who  is  naturally  disinclined 
to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  dignity, 
is  said  to  be  afiOsdne.  To  be  affable  \3 
to  be  easy  without  familiarity,  and  to 
be  gracious  without  the  air  of  con- 
descension. 

The  demeanour  of  the  affable 
flows  from  his  nature,  as  that  of  the 
Courteous  (literally,  nim  who  has  the 
manners  of  courU)  springs  from  train- 
ing and  good  breeding.  Afllability  is 
in  superiors.  Courtesy  may  be  be- 
tween equals,  yet  it  involves  some  de- 
gree of  social  rank  common  to  the 
parties.  Being  more  external  to  the 
person  than  ApFABLE,and  of  the  nature 
of  something  won  rather  than  inherent. 
Courteous  admits  of  amoreobiective 
use  than  affable.  An  affable  disposi- 
tion; a  courteous  reception.  Cour- 
teous expresses  no  more  than  the 
gracefully  respectful,  affable  implies 
an  insinuation  of  eood-will.  One 
might  be  punctiliouslv  courteous,  yet 
by  no  means  affable.  Indeed,  a 
studied  courtesy  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  affability  in  tbe  case  of  those 
who  wish  to  keep  others  at  a  distance. 
Courtesy,  however,  extends  to  acts, 
while  affabilitv  is  confined  to  manner. 
Affability  makes  people  agitable, 
courtesy  makes  them  obliging. 

CoNDESCBNDiNo  {hkUcondetcendXre , 
to  come  down)  is  a  term  which  denote:! 
no  more  than  such  a  stooping  to  the 
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conditioii  of  inferiors  as  if  compatible 
with  either  humility  or  pride.  There 
is  a  moral  and  practical  condescension 
which  is  in  the  highest  depee  yir- 
toons  and  moefiil,  as  when  the  strong 
oondescend  to  the  weak,  the  wise  to 
the  ignorant,  the  bold  to  the  timid,  the 
upright  and  self-controlled  to  the  de- 
fects and  infirmities  of  others;  and 
there  is  a  formal  and  ceremonioos 
eondesoension  which  is  compatible 
frith  a  great  amount  of  pride,  carrr- 
ing  wiui  it  an  assumption  of  the 
elevated  or  meritorious,  and  is  in 
short  an  arrogant  politeness. 

Accessible  (Lat.  accepKbrdit)^  as 
atpreeent  employed^  denotes  a  kind  of 
oflSoial  Tirtue,  a  readiness  to  communi- 
cate where  communication  is  desired, 
especially  on  matters  of  business  and 
with  persons  high  in  office. 

"  This  led  him  (Charles)  to  %  grare  re- 
verred  deportment  in  which  he  forgot  the 
cirilitiesand  the  of  ability  thmt  the  natioo 
BAtiundlj  lored,  to  which  they  had  been 
long  Mevstomed."— BtTRMST. 

**  We  ewmot  omit  to  obeerve  this  ooarti y, 
•hall  I  call  it,  or  good  quality  in  him,  that  he 
was  cottrteout  and  djd  seem  to  study  to 
oblige."— Stbtpb. 

*'  Spain's  mighty  mooarch 
In  graeioas  clemency  does  condeacend 
On  these  oonditioos  to  become  yonr  friend." 
Dbtden. 

AFFAIR.    Business.    Concern. 

There  is  a  loose  oonyersational  use 
of  these  words  in  which  it  may  be  well 
to  distinguish  them,  though  the  two 
latter  are  not  dignified  enough  for  any 
high  literary  connexion.  We  speak 
of  an  ArPAiR  (O.  Fr.  afaitty  i.e.  a 
/aire),  when  we  refer  to  something 
which  has  happened  without  caring 
to  be  specific  about  it^  but  allude  to  it 
in  a  light  and  superficial  manner.  A  a 
affair  is  an/  fact  which  personally 
mfifects,  whether  as  an  occurrence,  a 
duty  or  obligation,  a  transaction  or  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  the  plural,  Affairs, 
the  aggregate  of  such  things  as  they 
interoty  affisct,  or  devolye  upon,  indi- 
yiduals  or  communities.  According 
to  the  character  so  attaching  to  the 
idea  is  the  e|Nthet  qualifying  it.  Af- 
£urs  are  tririal  or  serious,  onerous  or 
light,  political,  pecuniary,  domestic. 
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personal,  simple  or  complicated,  ma- 
nageable or  mysterious,  and  the  like.' 

As  an  affair  is  that  which  interests, 
so  a  Business  (A.  8.  6yi/g,  buty) 
is  that  which  occupies  or  employs. 
An  affair  is  eztemai,  but  affects  per- 
sons. 

Business  and  Concern  (Fr.  con- 
dernery  Lat.  eonc»rryer$,  to  mix  together) 
are  personaL  A  business  demands 
the  tune  or  engages  the  attention — a 
concern  excites  the  regard  and  touches 
the  welfSare.  A  business  is  easy  or 
difficult,  slight  or  troublesome,  tedious 
or  quickly  despatched,  and  tne  like. 
A  concern  is  public  or  priyate,  and 
can  hstfdly  be  otherwise  than  graye 
unless  we  unduly  magnify  trifles ;  and 
may  be  serious  and  even,  momentous. 
Affairs  are  said  to  be  administered, 
business  transacted,  concerns  ma- 
naged. Men  are  bound  to  do  their 
business  Uwfully  and  honestly,  yet 
not  to  allow  the  affairs  of  this  world 
to  supplant  the  concerns  of  the  next. 

"  An  of  air  which  had  no  manner  of  re- 
lation to  money."— Stekuc. 

'*  We  may  indeed  say  that  car  part  does 
not  suit  ns,  and  that  we  conld  perform  an- 
other better;  bnt  this,  says  Epiotetos,  is 
not  oar  bosiness."— Addison. 

"  Omcems  where  troth  and  honour  are 
engaged ."— Steele. 

AFFECT.  Concern.  Influence, 
Move.    Touch. 

That  Affects  us  (Lat  affectare,  to 
draw  to  one$elf)  which  produces  a 
specific  alteration  of  our  condition 
whether  in  body  or  mind .  Inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  substances  are  af- 
fected by  what  produces  a  different 
physical  state.  Our  frames  are  af- 
fected by  cold  and  heat  as  our  minds 
are  affected  by  joy  and  sorrow,  or  out 
circumstances  by  prosperous  and  ad- 
yerse  events.  Variations  of  tempera- 
ture affect  the  thermometer. 

"Incorporal  it  cannot  be,  because  it 
(light^  sometime  affecteth  the  sight  of  the 
•ye  with  offence." — Balbigh. 

Concern  (see  aboye)  is  applied 
only  to  matters  of  human  interest. 
That  oonoema  us  which  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  our  condition  for  better  or 
for  worse ;  and  conyersely  we  are  said 
to  be  concerned  when  we  experience 
the  anxiety  or  eager  interest  which 
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things  having  that  tendency  areealcn- 
lated  to  exeite  whether  on  our  own  ac- 
count or  that  of  others.  That  which 
affects  us  is  of  the  nature  of  fact ;  that 
which  concerns  us  is  of  the  nature  of 
probability,  except  when  concern  is 
used  in  tlie  sense  of  sympathetic  inte- 
rest. 

To  Influence  (Fr.  influenetj,  Lat. 
injiu§ntia)  is  to  anect  in  a  particular 
mode,  that  is,  by  a  gentle  penetratiTe 
or  insinuating  power.  So  we  use  the 
term  of  such  forces  as  being  efiective 
are  also  occult;  §.g.  magnetic  in- 
fluenoe,  plaaetaiy  iimuence.  In  re- 
gard to  intelligent  beings,  influence 
extends  bcrond  states  to  motiyes. 
<<  He  was  little  affected  by  the  argu- 
ment/' would  mean  that  bis  state  of 
mind,  his  opinions,  or  his  feelings, 
underwent  uttle  or  no  change.  ''  He 
was  little  influenced  by  it,"  would  mean 
that  his  acts  or  resolutions  were  little 
likely  to  be  altered  in  consequence. 
**  He  was  much  concerned  at  what  he 
heard,"  would  mean  that  his  feelings 
were  wrought  upon  and  his  interest 
enlisted.  That  which  affects  usually 
acts  in  a  direct  and  uniform  manner, 
tbat  which  influences  in  a  manner 
more  indirect  and  uncertain. 

"  The  fttU  of  ft  cottafre  b]r  the  accident!  of 
time  ma^  weather  is  almoet  unheeded,  while 
the  min  of  a  tower  which  a  'neighbourhood 
hath  gaaed  at  for  ages  with  adnuration 
strikes  all  cbterrers  with  eoneem."^ 
Bishop  Hunn. 

"  It  shows  the  anzietf  of  the  great  men 
who  injhtateed  the  condoct  of  aflkirs  at 
that  great  event  to  make  the  rerolntion  a 
parent  of  settlement  and  not  a  nnrserj  of 
nitnre  reTdaUons.**~BuRXB. 

As  a  moral  term,  Moyx  (Lat  m»- 
vert')  preserves  the  analogy  of  its  phy- 
sical applications.  The  idea  of  the 
verb  Mors  is,  first,  that  of  change  of 
place  brought  about  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  a  body  or  in  the  whole  of 
it.  In  that  sense  movement  is  op- 
posed to  quiescence  or  rest.  But  se- 
condljT,  as  any  movement  which  is  not 
vibration  only  removes  from  one  spot 
and  places  on  another,  in  that  way 
movement  involves  the  idea  of  aban- 
donment and  of  approximation--^ 
cnange  of  place  as  well  as  mere  un- 
rest. Hence  in  its  moral  meaning,  to 
move  has  a  twofold  sense;  first,  to 
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agitate,  disturb,  or  produce  emotion, 
and  sec(mdly  to  penuade  or  prompt  to 
action.  To  move  is  to  bring  out  of  a 
state  of  indifference  or  of  inaction. 

To  Touch  (Fr.  toucher)  bears  to 
Move  the  same  analoey  in  its  moral 
as  in  its  physical  use.  When  we  touch 
we  produce  an  impression,  and  awaken 
in  sentient  creatures  a  sensibilitj; 
when  we  move  we  produce  an  agi- 
tation. We  are  touched  first  and 
moved  afterwards.  A  stem  judge  maj 
be  touched  by  what  he  sees  or  hears 
without  being  moved  from  his  purpose 
or  decision.  One  is  touched  with 
the  tenderer  sentiments,  moved  .with 
the  stronger  emotions ;  touched  with 
pity,  sympathy,  compassion^  regret ; 
moved  with  anger,  indignation, 
hatred,  revenge,  or  with  the  same 
thinsfs  as  those  by  which  we  are 
touched,  but  in  a  stronger  degree. 
''Touched  with  pity,  he  was  moved 
even  to  tears." 

"And  in  effect  there  is  a  strange 
nooingneu  ;  and  if  the  epithet  be  not  too 
bold,  a  kind  of  heavenlr  magic  to  be  Ibond 
insomepassaffesof  the  Scripture.'*— BoTUC 

"  The  last  nble  shows  how  toudungty  th* 
poet  aivnes  in  lore  aflkirs."— ADDISOX, 
OvidPtJieiam. 

AFFECT.    Assume.    Pretend. 

These  words  are  here  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  idea  iu  common  of  takini; 
to  one's  [self  and  exhibiting  as  one's 
own  that  which  in  some  way  or  de- 
gree is  not  so.  The  terms  might  iu 
some  cases  be  used  interchangeably, 
as  to  affect,  assume,  or  pretend  sur- 
prise; but  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
words  would  be  different. 

Assume  (Lat.  otsimXrt)  is  the  sim- 
plest term.  It  is  to  take  to  one's  self 
something,  by  way  of  appropriating  it 
or  wearing  it  as  if  it  fitted  ana  belonged 
to  us.  In  this  way  material  articles 
may  be  assumed  if  they  carry  with  them 
any  significance  as  a  badge  or  cog^ 
xance.  When  something  morally  cha 
racteristic  is  assumed,  it  is  implied  that 
the  assumption  does  not  sit  naturally 
upon  us;  as,  when  a  man  assumes  an 
air  of  indifference,  either  the  feelinr  is 
not  quite  real,  or  the  exhibition  of  it 
is  forced  and  exaggerated.  In  such 
oases  we  assume  with  the  view  of 
making  an  impression  upon  others. 
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"  IVoUuBfr  bM  been  more  eoaunon  in  all 
ages  tbaa  to  se«  hction  and  ambiHon  as- 
turning  the  mark  of  reIigioo.**^Bi8HOP 
POKTXITS. 

To  ArricT  (»ee  tboTc)  denotes  a 
forced^  stodied,  and  sustaiiied  as- 
smnptKm  of  something  which  is  more 
than  an  external  thing,  such  as  maj 
besimplj  assumed ;  bat  some  qnalitj, 
fleeting,  taste,  prefierence,  knowledge, 
desire,  lore,  babtt,  cnstom^  mooe, 
style,  or  demeanonr.  We  affeet  with 
the  Tiew  not  onl  j,  as  in  assumption^  of 
impressing  oth^,  bot  of  misleadmg 
them  as  to  enr  inner  mind  or  state  of 
feeling.  We  assume  arrogantly,  we  af- 
fect hypocritically ;  we  assume  in  or- 
der to  gain  an  adrantage  over  others, 
we  affect  in  order  to  conciliate  them. 
It  is  commonly  pride  which  leads  us 
to  tssmne,  and  oeferenoe  to  affect. 

"  Few  kBOw  tby  vahia  aad  few  tMte  tbj 

tweets, 
Tboo^  maof  boast  tby  fitTonrs,  and  ajfeet 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their 

OWB.**  COWPBB. 

Pritikd  (Lat.  pr^tendltrt)  is  lite- 
rally to  hold  out  to  observation.  It  is 
lees  demonstratire  than  Assitmb,  and 
more  unreal  than  Appect.  One  assumes 
what  is  not  natural,  and  affects  what 
is  not  genuine ;  but  one  pretends  that 
which,  though  in  itself  false,  is  put 
forward  as  true.  It  aims  at  deception 
and  at  some  profit  from  the  fraud,  and 
this  not  in  demeanour  only,  but  spe- 
cilic  words.  Yet  there  is  another 
force  of  the  word  which  comes  out  in 
the  form  of  the  noun  pretensionf  and 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
pretence.  In  this  sense  to  pretend 
to  a  thing  is  to  aspire  to  it.  We 
might  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  con- 
siderable pretensions  to  learning, 
without  at  all  meaning  that  they  were 
deceptire  or  groundless.  In  this  way 
pretensioin  is  the  putting  forth  of  a 
claim  or  the  assertion  of  a  right,  and 
pretend  supposes  a  justice  that  ouffht 
to  be  rendered.  Pretension  thus  be- 
comes a  synonvm  with  aspiration. 
One  aspires  to  what  one  desires  to  ob- 
tain as  a  lofty  aeouisition;  one  pretends 
in  cases  where  toe  hope  seems  justified 
by  one's  estimate  of  one's  own  worthi- 
ness. One  aspires  in  secret,  one  pre- 
tends openly.    If  we  miss  the  first  we 


ffriere,  if  the  second  we  arehumiliatetU 
In  the  following  quotation  the  twofold 
aspect  of  preteml  is  inrolved : — 

"  It  is  the  shallow,  BniBprored  iateUMts 
that  are  the  confident  prttemitn  to  cer- 
taintj,  as  if.  contrary  to  the  adage,  science 
had  no  fKend  bnt  ignoraaee.'*— -Gl^htill. 

AFFECTIONATE.  Kind.  Fond. 

App£cnoNATE  ( IjklLafftctwnemJeel- 
^Sy  9f  ^i"^  or  6odv)  is  literally  the 
q  wity  of  being,  or  the  tendency  to  be 
moyed  towards  an  object  with  tender- 
ness snd  good-will.  Itregards  in  parti- 
cular some  endearing  relationship ;  as 
we  say,  an  affectionate  father,  husband, 
wife,  son.  daughter^  frimd.  Affection  10 
a  natural,  instinctire  feeling.  It  han 
not  the  reasoning  attachment  of  firiend- 
ship,  nor  the  utlour  of  love,  but  is 
quite  0(Mnpatible  with  the  first,  and 
mfty  ^w  into  the  second.  It  is  kept 
alive  Dv  habitual  converse,  and  is  apt 
to  be  altogether  lost  under  separation. 
It  may  be  felt  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  reciprocated  by  them. 

Kindness  (literally,  afuUng  ofkin^ 
sr  kiauL)  belongs  rather  to  natural^ 
tempenunent  than  specific  association. 
It  is  possible  to  be  kind  to  Grangers,, 
and  to  persons  generally.  The  epi- 
thet kind  qualifies  actions ;  afiection- 
ate  only  feelings  and  dispositions- 
Affection  is  measured  by  feelin^^ 
kindness  by  treatment.  Kindness  is 
often  a  doty  or  a  virtue  where  affec- 
tion would  be  quite  out  of  place,  as- 
firom  a  master  to  a  servant. 

Fond  (properly,  part,  of  old  verb, 
y<miisn,toM/ao/Mft,tooo(f)retain8much 
of  its  etymological  character.  It  ex- 
presses the  wewk,  self-indulgent  side  of 
affection.  If  this  is  carried  to  the  extent 
of  over-indulgence,  the  object  has  too 
much  powerorinfluenoe,  sold  fondness 
becomes  servitude,  whether  to  inani- 
mate things  or  animate;  fbrfbnd  is  em- 
ployed, umike  the  others,  of  immaterial 
objects,  and  especially  of  oocupationi<, 
pursuits,  pleasures.  00  characteristic 
IS  weakness  of  the  tendency  of  fond- 
ness, that  in  some  connexions  the 
term  tand  is  used  as  simply  equivaleot 
to  foolish^  as  a  fond,  that  is,  unfounded- 
imagination— one  in  which  inclination 
to  betieve  has  taken  the  place  of 
truth.  80  in  Articles  of  Religion,xxii.^ 
*'  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented." 
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AFFINITY.  Relationship.  Con- 

8ANOUIKITY.      KiKDRBO. 

Of  these,  the  first  stands  to  the 
«eoond  as  species  to  genas.  Rbla- 
TI0N8HIP  (Lat.  r^dtionemy  reference) 
expresses  in  the  broadest  waj  the 
union  of  two  things  in  a  third,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  relationship, 
or  as  it  was  called  b^  Uie  schoolmen^ 
**  fundamentum  relationis." 

"Thus  in  the  r^Zotum.  of  greater  and  leet 
between  two  nutgnitndet,  the  fandamentum 
relationif  is  the  fkct,  that  one  of  the  two 
niagnitndee  eoold,  under  eertain  conditions, 
he  moJnded  in  without  entirely  filling  the 
apeoe  ooenpied  by  the  other  magnitude.  In 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  the 
fnndamentnm  relationis  is  the  fiMt  that 
the  one  has  nndertaken,  or  is  compelled  to 
perform  certain  serrieee  tor  the  benefit 
and  at  the  biddin|^  of  the  other.  Bzamjples 
might  be  indefinitely  mnltipli^,  bnt  it  is 
alreadr  obvious  that  whenever  two  things 
are  said  to  be  related,  there  is  some  fhot 
or  series  of  fkots  into  which  they  both  enter ; 
and  that  whenever  any  two  things  are  in- 
volved in  some  one  flict  or  series  of  facts, 
«e  mar  ascribe  to  these  two  things  a  mn> 
tual  rdation  grounded  on  the  fkct.  Even 
if  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  what 
is  common  to  all  things,  that  they  are 
memberrof  the  universe,  we  call  that  a 
reiatum,  and  denominate  them  fellow-crea- 
tnres,  feUow-beings,  or  fellow-deniaens  of 
the  universe.  But  in  proportion  as  the  fkot 
into  which  the  two  objects  enter  as  parts 
is  of  a  more  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a 
more  complicated  nature,  so  also  is  the  re« 
latiun  grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are 
as  many  conceivable  reUitum*  as  there  are 
•oonoeivable  kinds  of  fbct  in  which  two 
things  can  be  jointly  concerned."— J.  8. 
Mill. 

ArriNiTY  (Lat.  afivtCltaiem)  is  a 
kind  of  relationship,  namehr  that 
which  consists  in  closeness  of  agree- 
ment, oonformitj,  or  connexion,  the 
result  of  natural  and  inherent  homo- 
geneousness, or similantj.  Inhuman 
and  social  affiiirs,  AFFiNiry  is  relation- 
ship by  marriage,  in  oontradistinotion 
to  CoNSAMOviNiTY  (Lat  contanQiMl' 
tatem)  or  relation  bj  blood.  There 
is  an  affinity  between  sounds  when 
they  are  like  in  character,  or  are  of 
the  same  pitch,  or  enter  into  the  same 
chord.  So  colours  and  languages  have 
'their  affinities  when  they  have  certain 
elements  in  common.  In  chemistry, 
Affinity  is  that  attraction  between  he- 
terogeneous particles  or  bodies  which 
ronuB  compounds.    In  natural  his- 


SYNONYMS  [aPPINITYJ 

tory,  affinity  is  a  relationship  depend- 
ing on  similarity  of  structure  consti- 
tuting species  or  groups.  There  ia 
an  affinitf  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  in  oonseouenoe  of  the  marriage 
tie.  It  is  well  if  there  be  also  an 
affinity  of  sentiment  and  taste. 

"Some   have  thought  the  Gameleon'a 

name  not  unsuitable  unto  its  nature.    The 

nomination  in  Qredc  is  a  little  Lion,  not  so 

mneh  for  the  resemblance  of  shape,  a* 

of  condition."— Bbowk's    Vuigar 


aMnity 

"  The  most  universal  public  rtiatiom  by 
which  men  are  collected  together  is  that 
of  government,  namely,  as  governors  and 
governed,  or  in  other  words,  as  magistrates 
and  people.**— Blackstohx. 

*<Am  I  not  wimcngumeoiut  km.  I  not 
of  her  bloodf— 8HA.KX8PKABB. 

Kindred  (A.  S.  cyn,  Wn)  is  re- 
garded by  Blackstone  as  rirtually 
identical  with  consanguinity,  when 
he  says : — 

*'  Consanguinity  or  kindred  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  t  hese  subjects  to  be '  vinculum 
pMersonamm  ab  eodem  stirpite  deeoendea- 
tium,'  the  oMinexion  or  relation  of  persons 
descended  firom  the  same  stock  or  oommoa 
ancestor.'* 

As  the  adjective  kind  expresses  the 
sort  of  feeling  which  is  prompted  by 
nature  among  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  species,  so  the  adjective 
kindred  expresses  that  harmony  of 
association  which  belongs  to  tlungs 
of  a  common  descent — (A.  S.  eyn, 
offtpringf  and  "rdBdenj  tUUe  or  am- 
aition)  sympathetic,  ooneenial,  kin- 
dred spvits.  The  phUanthropist, 
through  fellow-feeling,  claims  man- 
kind as  his  kindred.  Some  words  have 
an  etymological  affinity,  others  a 
kindred  signification. 

AFFIX.     Attach.    Apply. 

Affix  (Lat.  a/ft^cre,  part,  affxus) 
is  used  in  a  purely  external  and  phy- 
sical sense,  as  to  affix  a  placard  to  a 
wall ;  and  metaphorically,  as  to  affix  a 
stigma  to  a  person,  llie  notion  is 
that  of  arbitrarily  pUcing  one  thing 
upon  another  without  any  amal|rama- 
tion  or  unity  of  the  two.  The  o^ect 
of  affixing  is,  that  one  thing  may  be 
durably  and  conspicuously  placed 
upon  another.  We  commonly  affix 
to  a  surface,  which  serves  as  a  sup- 
port and  ground  of  the  thing  affixcA. 
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A  title  i«  affixed  to  a  book,  a  seal  to 
a  document,  a  name  to  an  idea.  In 
matters  of  moral  and  mental  asaocia- 
tion  that  which  is  affixed  and  that  to 
which  it  is  affixed  have  some  perma- 
nent connexion  with  each  other.  In 
merely  physical  processes  this  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  The  seal 
which  is  affixed  to  the  parchment 
goes  with  the  document  to  give  it 
authenticity.  The  bill  affixed  to  a 
door  might  have  answered  its  purpose 
ei)ually  had  it  been  affixed  to  a  gate- 
post. 

"  We  see  two  torts  of  white  butterflies 
listening  their  eggs  to  c«bbage-leftTea,  be- 
e»iise  thej  are  fit  aliment  for  the  oaierpil- 
Imrs  that  eome  of  them.  Whereas  should 
thej  qfix  them  to  the  leares  of  a  plant 
impgroper  for  their  food,  soch  caterpillars 
must  ceeds  be  Jost.'*~RAT. 

Attach  (Fr.  atUuhit)  is  to  connect 
things  that  ought,  or  are  intended  to 
go  together.  One  attaches  a  thing 
for  tLe  purpose  of  presenting  it  from 
separatmg  itself,  or  becoming  sepa- 
ratedy  or  of  changing  its  pkce  be- 
ycmd  certain  narrow  bmits.  Morally 
we  are  attached  by  interest  and  1^ 
affection.  In  such  cases,  attachment 
is  a  bond  from  which  we  do  not 
desire  to  be  freed.  Physically,  we 
attach  by  means  of  some  substance 
or  article,  such  as  a  book,  a  nail,  a 
string.  Physically,  that  which  is  af- 
fixed  rests  with  the  other  body  if 
stationary,  or  moves  bodily  with  it  if 
it  be  in  motion.  But  the  thing  that 
is  attached  may  have  some  freedom  of 
motion^  while  that  to  which  it  is  at- 
lAched  may  be  fixed.  Attach  in- 
volves connexion,  but  not  necessarily 
contact,  as  in  affix.  In  regard  to  the 
employment  of  words  and  ideas,  to 
Affix  is  a  primary ,  to  attach  a  secondary 
process.  If  I  say  I  attach  a  certain 
Tff fining  to  a  word,  or  great  import- 
ance to  an  announcement,  1  do  not 
estaMish,  but  only  recognise  that 
meaning  or  importance  as  already 
existing.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  at- 
tributing it.  It  could  only  be  the 
fbroe  ofcuftom.  or  of  authority,  that 
would  affix  a  definite  meaning  to  a 
word. 

**  There  is  ao  man  bnt  is  more  attadied 
to  one  pardealar  set  or  scheme  of  oninioos 
to  phUoaophf,  politact»  or  rsligioo  than  he 


IS  to  another.  I  mean  if  he  hath  emplojsd 
his  thonghts  at  all  aboot  them.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  we  should  examine  is,  how  came 
we  by  those  attacAnvnte/'*— Masov. 

Applt  (Lat.  appfUartj  to  join  on) 
is  to  cause  one  thing  to  touch  another 
at  many,  or  all  points  of  contact.  We 
apply  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  a. 
plaster  to  a  sore.  It  is  a  purposed 
and  sustained  contact.  In  mental  or 
moral  things,  there  is  an  idea  of  oon- 
gruity  and  permanent  relationship  in- 
volved in  Implying.  It  is  to  fix  closely, 
to  devote  specifically,  to  attribute 
pointedly,  to  connect  appropriately, 
to  direct  personaUy. 

"  He  that  applied  the  words  of  any  lan- 
guage to  ideas  different  to  those  to  which 
the  common  nse  of  that  country  applies 
them,  however  his  own  nnderstanding  may 
be  filled  with  tmth  and  light,  will  not  bj 
sach  words  be  able  to  convey  mnch  of  it 
to  others  withoat  defining  his  terms."— 

LOCKB. 

AFFLICTION.  Distress.  Trou- 
BLX.    Griep.    Sorrow. 

Afpuction  (Lat.  qffiietidnem)  is  a 
deep  and  grievous  malady  of  mind 
or  body^  wnish  may  or  may  not  be 
retributive— that  is,  the  consequence 
of  blamable  conduct  or  life.  So  it  is 
commonly  said  that  man  inflicts  and 
God  afflicts.  The  term  affliction  is 
employed  to  express  both  the  state 
of  mind  and  the  event  which  pro- 
duced it.  The  cause  of  affliction  ma;^ 
be  momentary  or  lasting,  but  the  af- 
fliction itself  IS  permanent  as  well  as 
sore.  The  sudden  loss  of  a  friend 
may  produce  the  affliction  of  a  life- 
time. The  infliction  of  pain  may  of 
course  take  place  upon  any  sentient 
being,  but  aflliction  implies  that  power 
of  rraecting  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  trouble  which  is  possessed 
only  by  reasoning  creatures.    It  is  a 

{>assive  state  of  prostration,  sad.  si- 
ent,  and  sustained.  It  comes  from 
the  loss  of  friends,  health,  propertv ; 
and  from  great  deprivations,  as  of  the 
senses  or  the  limb«. 
"  I  do  remember  now;  henceforth  I'll  bear 
J^fftiction  till  it  do  cry  o«t  itself 
Snonghy  enough,  and  die." 

Shaxxspkarb. 

DiSTRiss  (LaLdittrietionemfpunifh- 

ment)  may  oe  frt>m  a  physical  or  a 

mental  cause.    It  is  in  itself  more 

mental  than  physical.    Distress  does 
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xu>t  imply  the  scutest  degrees  of 
bodilj  Buffering,  and  indeed  is  inap- 
plicable to  them.  It  may  be  entirely 
independent  of  physical  pain.  It  is 
a  painful  interference  witn  the  mind's 
calmness  and  activity,  a  combined 
feeling  of  suffering  ana  helplessness. 
The  crew  of  a  ship  in  distress  may  be 
suffering  from  want  of 


food  and  the  like;  but  it  is  not  pain 
that  is  primarily  expressed  by  the 
term,  but  privation,  anxiety,  fatigue, 
■  exposure,  and  helplessness.  He  who 
is  in  distress  is  distracted  in  mind  and 
uneasy,  not  knowiuff  whither  to  turn 
or  how  to  procure  rdief.  It  involves 
a  troubled  perplexity  of  feelings. 

*'0r  ftll  the  diatrenful  calamitiM  to 
which  mMi^  life  k  sabjeet,  nckneM  is  the 
moct  sfBictiTe."— "Wabbubtok. 

Troublb  (Fr.  trdubliTj  to  disturb)  is, 
as  its  name  expresses,  a  disturbance  of 
mind,  but  it  is  lighter  than  affliction 
and  distress.  Troubles  ruffle  the  smooth 
current  of  life  and  prevent  the  usual 
attention  to  duties.  Trouble  is  op- 
posed to  peace.  It  is  a  lighter  dis- 
tress. A  distress  is  alleviated  by 
being  borne  patiently,  a  trouble  may 
often  be  got  rid  of  ny  energy  and 
feffort 

**Oiir  people  grestlf  vetoed  of  their 
great  good  hap  to  hare  escaped  so  manjr 
hard  erents,  trtmbUi,  and  miseries  as  they 
did  ia  that  voyaice,  and  had  great  oaose 
therefore  to  praise  the  Almighty  who  had 
so  mevdfhDy  preserved  and  dsUversd 
them."— Hacklutt. 

Geiet  (Lat.  grtfvif,  neat,  a  hsaw 
thing)  and  Sorrow  (A.  S.  iorg,  torh) 
are  very  nearly  alike,  but  Grief  is  the 
more  active  and  demonstradTe  of  the 
two.  It  expresses  a  poignant  state  of 
mental  trouble,  while  sorrow  is  more 
still  and  reflexive  and  is  commonly 
tinged  with  regret.  It  contemplates 
things  as  they  might  have  been,  and 
deplores  the  not  of  their  occurrence. 
Bemg  mora  reflexive  thac  sorrow,  it  is 
often  found  mingled  with  compassion 
for  others,  and  vrith  remorse  on  our 
own  account.  Grief  is  caused  by  bit- 
ter <^V*jniHfta  and  misfortunes  which 
come  to  us  from  outside.  Sorrow 
may  be  the  consequence  of  our  own 
acts.  Sorrow  in  the  last  degree  is 
profound;  grief  is  violent.  Sorrow 
mourns;    grief   cries    aloud.      The 


BYNONrMS  [afford] 

adjective  sorry  has  a  much  lighter 
force  than  grieved.  ''I  am  pieved 
that  this  should  have  occurrec^"  is  at 
least  an  earnest  statement.  ''  I  am 
sorry  for  it  **  might  be  said  ver^  lightly, 
as  a  formal  or  even  an  ironical  apo- 
logv.  Affliction  is  sharp  and  deep, 
ana  being  prolong^ed  affects  the  course 
and  character  ot  life.  Distress  is 
distracting,  embarrassing,  severe. 
Trouble  is  depressing  and  burden- 
some; sorrow,  deep  and  brooding. 
On  the  other  hand  affliction  is  allayed 
by  time  and  habit.  Troubles  pass  away, 
grief  subsides,  sorrow  is  soothed 
and  cheered,  distress  is  mitigated. 
"  Somnv  is  homble  and  dissotres  in  tears. 
Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  ftiry  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  npon  the  stage.** 
Drtdeit,  Art  cf  Poetry. 

AFFORD.  Yield.  Produce. 
Bear. 

The  tree  yields  fruit,  the  mine  yields 
metal,  the  sea  yields  fish.  (A.  S. 
geldaitf  to  payy  and  so  to  yield,  as^  the 
earth  yields  produce.)  That  which  a 
thinE  yields  is  that  which  it  Sur- 
renders by  virtue  of  its  nature  and 
properties.  So  the  tree  yields  shade 
as  well  as  fruit  A  contented  life 
yields  happiness — ^that  is,  happiness 
comes  out  of  it  in  the  res^uhir  and 
natural  course  of  things.  It  is  com- 
monly implied  that  the  thing  yielded 
has  some  yalue,  and  in  many  cases 
the  yield  is  in  return  for  something 
expended  in  the  form,  for  instance, 
of  monejr  or  labour.  Ground  better 
tilled  will  yield  the  better  crop. 
Money  at  interest  will  jield  six  or 
seven  per  cent.  The  idea  in  Yield  of 
giving  up  in  answer  to  the  seeking  of 
another,  appears  in  the  following: — 
'*  There  he  tormenteth  her  most  terribly. 
And  day  and  night  afflints  with  mortal  pain. 
Because  to  yieid  him  lore  she  dcKLh  deny. 
Once  to  me  yoid  not  to  be  yoU  again.** 

8PISH8BB. 

But  Yield  is  moro  absolute  than 
Afford,  which  is  moro  relative.  .  The 
tree  yields  fruit  though  none  should 
gather  it. 

To  Appord  (O.  £ng.  aforthtn; 
A.  S.  g$-forilmnf  to  further)  is  to 
yield  in  some  direction  for  some  end 
or  to  soma  person.  V  The  sea  yields 
fish  "  means  that  fish  naturally  live 
1  in  it,  and  so  may  be  got  out  of  it 
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hy  the  eSofrta  of  man  to  procure  them, 
«•  raloaUe  and  in  return  for  his  labour. 
**  The  sea  affords  fish,"  means  that  fish 
represents  one  of  man's  natural  wants, 
and  that  the  sea  may  be  made  to 
aupplj  them.  That  which  is  yielded 
is  a  product  or  resul|p|  that  which 
iB  afforded  is  the  supply  of  a  demand. 

**  The  qiiiet  lanes  of  8umj,  leadiDg  to 
no  grent  mnrt  or  rendesroas,  q^ord  oalmer 
retneaU  on  every  side  than  can  easily  be 
found  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  so  gr«at  a 
iown."— GiLPIK. 

To  Produce  (LtA,  ^rmfiic^,  to 
bring  forward  or  Joriii)  is  to  operate 
as  a  cause  bringing  a  thine  into 
existence  as  an  effect.  So  the  sea 
<ioes  not  produce  fish  as  the  vine 
produces  grapes  or  drunkenness  pro- 
duces misery.  It  might  be  admis- 
sible to  say  that  the  mine  produces 
minerals,  but  it  would  be  much  better 
to  sa^  that  it  yielded  or  afforded  them, 
for  It  is  the  forces  of  nature  which 
really  produce  them,  while  they  are 
yieldea  to  man's  efforts  at  procuring 
them,  and  afforded  for  their  various 
uses.  The  spreading  tree  does  not 
produce  shade.  This  is  produced  by 
the  interception  of  the  sun's  rays. 
But  it  affords  shade  generaUy  and 
specifically,  yields  a  oool  place  of  re- 
|MMe  to  the  tired  labourer  lying  be- 
neath its  branches.  That  which  is 
afiforded  or  yielded,  be  the  process 
•low  or  rapid,  is  either  part  of  the 
•ubstanoe  of  the  orig^al  or  in  close 
natural  connexion  with  it.  That 
which  is  produced  may  haye  no  natu- 
ral connexion  ^th  tnat  which  pro- 
duces it  beyond  that  of  cause  and 
^eet.  Hence  i>n>duoe  is  often  em- 
ployed of  cases  in  which  a  consider- 
able intenral  of  time  or  intermediate 
oausaticm  nunr  intervene  between  the 
oiiffin  and  the  result.  Things  are 
yieided  and  afforded  to  our  efforts 
and  desires.  They  may  be  pvoduoed 
against  our  wishes  and  in  spite  of  all 
our  efibrti  to  prevent  them,  as  a  spark 
in  a  maeasine  may  produce  an  explo- 
aion  and  a  concussion  by  which  hves 
are  lost.  It  is  as  true  that  vice  pro- 
duces misery  as  that  virtue  produces 
happiness.  The  cLaracter  of  the 
thing  produced  is  as  various  as  the 
chancter  of  the  causes  or  uniform 
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antecedent  operations  preceding  it. 
Like  or  different  causes  will  produce 
like  or  different  effects.  To  produce 
a  thing  artifioiaUy  is  only  to  eiuploy 
those  natural  agents  with  the  proper- 
ties of  which  etperience  has  madie  us 
conversant.  1  o  set  in  motion  a  train 
of  antecedents  is  to  produce.  Hence 
to  produce  is  a  synonydi  not  only 
witn  afford  and  yield,  but  also  with 
cause. 

"  White  colour  can  in  no  manner  be  ex- 
plained exolosiTely  by  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
ductioti  of  red  ooloor.  In  any  attempt  to 
explain  it,  we  cannot  bnt  introdnce  as  one 
element  (^  the  enlanation  the  proposition 
that  some  anteeedent  or  other  producei  the 
sensation  of  white."— J.  8.  Mill. 

Bear  (A.  S.  beran)  is  used,  as  al- 
most all  Saxon  words  are,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  familiar,  which  is 
commonly  the  most  purely  physical 
reference ;  and  is  the  plainest  synonym 
of  produce.  It  belongs  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  processes  of  natural 
generation,  as  the  mother  bears  chil- 
dren^ the  tree  bears  fruit.  Less  direct 
beanngs  are  expressed  by  produce. 
The  plant  bears  seeds  and  the 
seeds  produce  flowers.  The  fountain 
affords  or  yields,  but  does  not  b^ 
no^  produce;  but  may  be  said  to  dis- 
charge water.  Bear  conveys  the 
idea  of  forming  within  itsel^YiELO  6( 
giving  from  itself.  Afford  ot  giving  to 
another.  Produce  of  fbrming through 
another  thing. 

**  Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos 
bore.**  DBTDEir. 

AFTER.    Behind. 

After  (A.  S.  afUTf  a  com{>arative 
form)  respects  an  order  to  which  two 
things  belong  in  common:  one  man 
comes  after  another  in  rank  or  in  a 
procession.  It  belongs  to  the  ideas 
of  precedence  or  antecedence,  snd 
subsequence  in  time  or  space. 

Behind  (A.  S.  6sUmian)  respects  the 
position  in  space  of  two  things  with- 
out any  idea  of  consecutiveness.  The 
Ibtter  O  comes  afler  the  letter  D  in 
the  alphabet.  Behind  is  only  used 
of  physical  relationship,  Except  to 
express  inferiority  in  excellence' and 
in  the  questionable  phrase  '^  behind 
time."  After  is  opposed  to  before  in 
the  sense   of  earlier  or  precedent, 
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behind  to  before  in  the  sense  of  in 
front  of.  After  has  a  motive  force. 
Behind  lias  not. 

"  Abft!  the  Fox,  and  after  him  tbey  ran.** 
Cbaucek. 
'*  In  the  joornej  of  Ufe  tome  are  left 
behind  becanse  tbej  are  naturally  feeble 
and  alow,  some  becaose  ihej  miw  the  way, 
and  many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice, 
and  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  a 
steady  pace,  delight  themselves  with  mo- 
mentary deviation,  tnm  aside  to  plack 
every  flower,  and  repose  in  every  shade." — 
JianMer. 

AGGRESSOR.    Assailant. 

The  latter  is  a  stronger  term  than 
the  former.  The  Aggressor  (Lat. 
a^gremrtm^  aggrldioTy  I  astail)  is 
simply  the  person  who  begins  the 
quarrel.  This  may  be  b j  a  strong 
act  of  provocation  jet  short  of  attack. 

The  Assailant  (Ft,  asaaUlant,  part, 
of  Aiiai/itr)  commits  the  first  overt  act 
of  violence. 

"  Self-preservation  requires  all  men  not 
only  barely  to  defend  themselves  against 
apgretacrt,  bat  many  times  also  to  pro. 
secnte  soeh  and  only  socb  as  are  wicked  and 
dangerous.^— WooLASTOir. 

"  An  atsaiiani  of  the  Chnrch.**— Macau- 

LAY. 

AGITATION.  Trepidation. 
Tremor.    Emotion.  « 

Of  these  Tremor  (which  is  a  Latin 
word  trhnoTf  a  ihakin^f  firom  tThn^rtf  to 
irembU)  is  a  term  of  purely  physical 
meaning,  though  the  state  may  have 
been  induced  by  a  mental  cause  of  ex- 
citement. Alarm,  fear,  anxiety,  eager- 
ness, or  what  is  familiarly  termed  nerv- 
ousness, may  produce  tremor  in  per- 
sons ;  or  in  material  substances  it  may 
be  the  result  of  concussion  or  any 
agitating  force.  The  whole  frame  may 
'be  in  tremor  or  some  part  of  it  only, 
as  there  may  be  a  tremor  of  the  voice. 

"Then  the  earthquakes  mentioned  by 
Josephus  shook  the  whole  land  of  Judea  ; 
and  the  disaster  at  Nieomedia,  as  Mareel- 
linns  informs  us,  was  necasioned  hya  tremor 
which  weat  over  Maoedooia."— Warbur- 

TOIT. 

!  Trepidation  (Lat.  tr)iff(dationem) 
represents  the  moral  aspect  of  that 
which  is  physically  represented  by 
tremor,  it  is  not  applicable  like 
tremor  to  parts,  but  only  to  the  whole 
person.  The  Latin  trtpiddrt  meant 
to  tremble  or  be  agitated  from  some  j 
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mental  cause  which  might  be  hurry 
or  fear.  The  former  English  use  of 
trepidation  was  co-extensive  with  this 
Latin  use.  but  the  meaning  of  bustle 
has  vanisned,  and  that  of  agitation 
from  terror  alone  survives. 

"  The  irresolate  repugnance  of  some,  the 
hypocritical  submission  of  others,  the  fero- 
cious insolence  of  Cromwell,  Uie  rugg^ 
brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  fear  and  widtedness,  would,  if 
some  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
make  a  ineture  of  unexampled  rarie^  and 
irresistiDle  instruction."— /d/er. 

Agitation  (Lat  ogHtationem)  is 
that  disturbance  of  mind  which  shows 
itself  in  a  perturbation  of  demeanour. 
Yet  agitation  enforces  the  manner  as 
trepidation  weakens  it.  When  used 
physically,  agiution  is  the  exoess  of 
tremor.  Tne  light  air  causes  a  tremor 
of  the  woods.  The  storm  agitates  the 
sea.  Trepidation  of  manner  is  the  re- 
sult of  one  feeling,  antation  nugr  be 
the  result  of  many  conflicting  feelmgs. 
It  is  the  inquietude  and  restlessness 
of  the  soul.  It  may  come  of  external 
occurrences  or  internal  movements, 
as  of  grief,  hope,  desire,  disappoint^ 
ment,  or  any  passion. 

We  all  must  have  observed  that 


s|)eaker  oaitaltdyMh  passion,  or  aa  actor 

kttging  1 
their  voice  as  the 


strictly  aa  imitator,  are  per* 
the  tone  and  pitea  of 


who  is 

petually  ehaagini 

their  voice  as  the  sense  of  their  warda 

varies.**— Sir  W.  Jonbs. 

AGREE.  Accord.  Coincior* 
Concur. 

Of  these  the  most  comprehensive 
is  AoRRB  (Fr.  agr^tr,  i.e.  £om  agr^i 
Lat.  gratum^  agrtgabU),  The  word 
expresses  any  and  every  sort  of  oon> 
gruity  of  relationship.  For  instanoe, 
all  harmony  in  taste,  fact,  form,  state- 
ment, feelmg,  appearanoe,  motive, 
purpose,  or  properties,  may  be  ex- 
pressed oy  the  word  agreement  All 
statements  are  reduc^  to  the  two 
forms  of  affirmative  and  negative  pro- 
positions, and  no  more  oompreheiisive 
term  can  be  found  for  than  than  to 
say  that  they  express  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas.  So  that  the 
remainder  of  these  synonyms  may  be 
regarded  as  expressingsome  character 
or  mode  of  agreement. 

**  When  we  posaess  ourselves  with  fli« 
utmost  security  of  the  demoostratioii  that 
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th«  three  ftng]«t  of  &  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  what  do  we  more  bat  per- 
ceiTe  that  eqvalitj  to  two  right  ooet  does 
Beceaaarilj  <^ree,  and  it  inseparable  from 
the  three  triangles."— Locks. 

Accord  (Fp.  tceorder,  Lat.  o^- 
eordare)  may  hare  been  influenced  bv 
the  idea  of  the  Latin  ehorday  a  oordy 
in  addition  to  its  genuine  derivation ; 
and  so  is  Bometimes  used  in  the  simple 
sense  of  musical  harmony.  As  a 
synonym  with  the  above,  it  denotes  a 
general  agpreement,  such  as  may  be 
determined  by  taste  and  observation 
rather  than  by  scientific  exactitude. 
Things  %re  not  so  much  demonstrated 
as  felt  to  accord.  Two  equal  triangles 
would  be  said  to  agree  but  not  to 
accord,  except  in  some  non-mathema- 
tical way,  as,  if  they  were  put  in  as 
evidence.  Accordance  is  an  unflefined 
agreement  in  general  character  and 
spirit^  and  in  the  impression  produced. 
Opinions  agree ;  feelings,  sentiments, 
narratives,  descriptionst  statements, 
imparesaions,  accord;  a  resemblance 
which,  without  being  exact,  is  con- 
siderable, would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute accordance.  Things  agree  in 
theb  own  nature,  they  accord  bv 
virtue  of  similar  impressions  which 
they  make  uwm  us,  or  a  common  re- 
lationship which  they  suggest  to  our 
minds.  Accordance  in  things  ex- 
cludes that  which  is  discrepant,  and 
in  persons  that  which  is  dissentient. 

"  If 7  heart  aceonUth  with  mj  tongrse.** 
Shakxspxabx. 

Comcrnx  (Lat.  eainMbrg,  ^Jj^^  ^ 
^tfAer)  is  an  analogous  term.  ThiB§[s 
which  coincide  fkllin  together,  as  it 
were,  geometrieally,  as  if  covering 
the  same  space.  This  may  be  mere 
matter  of  accident,  and,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  ohanoe  is  expressed  in  the 
lumn  coincidence  if  it  be  used  without 
Qualification.  Persons  do  not  coincide, 
thoogh  their  wishes  or  plans  may.  Co- 
ineiaeiice  may  be  of  tdne  as  well  as 
space,  as  one  event ordate  in  a  particu- 
lar history  mxf  coincide  with  another. 
As  feeUBg  verifies  aocordanee,  so  ob- 
servation verifies  coincidence.  As 
things  agree  in  nature  and  accord  in 
chaiMter,  so  thej  coincide  in  time 
and  spaecy  caincidence  by  itself  in- 
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volving  no  unity  or  community  of 
nature. 

"  If  a  rational  being  as  sneh  is  under  ao 
obligation  to  obej  reason,  and  this  obedi- 
ence or  practiee  of  reason  eoinddet  with 
the  obserrations  of  tnith,  these  things 
plainly  follow."— Woolastoh. 

Concur  (Lat.  eaneurrh^^  to  run  to* 
getker)  is  applied  as  coincide  is  not, 
directly  to  persons  as  well  as  things. 
Concurrence  is  a  meeting  together 
or,  as  it  were,  confluence  of  toroes, 
causes,  motives,  influences,  senti- 
ments or  opinions,  wills.  Things 
that  agree  are  something  in  common, 
things  that  concur  do  something  in 
common,  things  that  coincide  may 
have  nothing  in  common  (|>eyond 
their  coinei<wnce).  Concurrence  in 
things  is  confluence  of  causation  and 
eventuality.  Concurrence  in  persons 
is  coincidence  of  will  or  opinion 
voluntarily  expressed,  as  when  a 
judge  says  that  he  concurs  in  the 
judgment  of  his  brother  judge.  It 
then  denotes  union  of  judgment  from 
an  independent  quarter.  Judgments, 
statements,  testimony,  are  concurrent 
as  moving  parallel  to  and  falling  in 
with  something  else  (for  such  is  the 
twofold  idea  of  concurrence,  vis., 
parallelism  and  coincidence)  and  so 
tending  to  support  the  same  point. 

"  The  Egyptians,  as  we  are  assnred  by 
the  eoHcurrtiU  testimony  of  antiquity,  were 
among  the  first  who  tanght  the  torn  so?- 
rived  the  bo^  and  was  immortal."— WAa> 

BUBTOX. 

AGREEABLE.  Plxasant. 
Plxasino.    Congenial. 

All  these  terms  are  predicable  both 
of  persons  and  things.  Aorxsablb 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  PLBAtAMT 
(Fr.  plmmnt).  The  agreeable  is  con- 
genial to  us,  the  pleasant,  as  the  word 
denotes,  executes  pleasure.  In  short, 
the  pleasant  is  a  more  active  desT<^  of 
the  apeeable,  and  like  it  is  applicable 
to  thmgs  both  moral  and  physical. 

Pleasing  differs  from  pleasant  in 
not  applving  to  matters  purely  phy- 
sicaL  A  ffuit  of  pleasant,  not  of 
pleasing,  taste.  So  we  apply  pleasant 
to  things  in  their  abstract  onaracter 
and  relations—a  pleasing  thought,  a 
pleasing  varietjT)  contrast,  succession, 
aspect,  uniformity,  alternation,  and  so 
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forth.  Ag<^)Pl®<^s^t^l<»^i^^ci' 
to  the  effect  spedficallj  prodaced, 
pletsing,  to  the  power  of  producine 
It.  A  pletsant  manner  is  one  which 
we  find  agreeable,  a  pleasing  manner 
one  which  people  in  general  would 
be  likely  to  think  so.  Where  they  are 
applied  to  the  same  object,  Pleasing 
is  more  Tirid  than  Pleasant,  but  less 
extended.  The  manners,  the  counte- 
nance, make  persons  pleasing;  the 
mind,  disposition,  humour,  conversa- 
tion, make  them  pleasant.  Wit,  hu- 
mour, geniality,  and  cheerfulness  of 
nature,  make  men  agreeable;  com- 
plaisance and  the  absence  of  affecta- 
tion make  women  agreeable.  Locali- 
ties are  pleasant  as  gratefully  affecting 
the  senses.  Prospects  are  pleasing 
as  forming  combinations  such  as 
artists  would  enjoy.  Generally  speak- 
ing,  that  which  gratifies  the  senses  is 
pleasant;  that  which  satisfies  the 
mind,  taste,  judgment,  or  imagination, 
is  pleasing.  Moreorer.  plying  is 
actiTe,  feasant  has  an  almost  passive 
sense.  That  is  pleasing  which  imparts 
pleasure.  That  is  pleasant  which 
comports  with  pleasure,  or  in  which 
pleasure  mar  be  found.  A  pleasant 
oook  is  sucn  before  it  is  opened  or 
r^  ^  those  who  read  it  will  find 
pleasing  narratires  and  descriptions. 
The  Congenial  (Lat  con',togetherf 
fhiialiif  geniatyplsamnt)  is  that  which 
IS  agreeable,  pleasant,  or  pleasing, 
from  its  natural  suitableness  to  in- 
diridaal  taste,  habit,  temperament, 
or  eren  the  passing  mood  of  the 
hour. 

"If  congeniality  of  tastes  covld  hare 
made  a  marriage  uppy.  that  onion  shoold 
hare  been  thrice  blessed.''— >MoTLaT. 

"  There  b  great  pleasure  in  being  inao- 
emt  because  that  prevents  gnilt  and 
tronble.    It  is  pleaaant  to  be  virtnoas  and 

food,  because  tnat  is  to  excel  manf  others, 
t  is  pleasant  to  grow  better,  becanse  that 
Is  to  excel  onrseWes.  Nay,  it  is  pteatant 
even  to  mortify  and  snbdne  onr  lasts,  be- 
eanse  that  is  victory.  It  in  pleasant  to 
command  oar  appetites  and  passions,  and  to 
keep  them  in  dne  order  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  religion,  beeaase  this  is  a  kind 
•f  empire.  Thisistogovem.''-.TiLLOT80ir. 
'*Pym*s  speeeh  was  esteemed  fnU  of 
weight,  reason,  and  pltasmgneu,  and  so 
afliM^onate  it  was  that  it  ^ned  pity  and 
TtmoTwe  in  the  generahty."  —  wood, 
Athenet  Ozcm, 


SYNONYMS  [AGBEEMENT 

AGREEMENT.  Contract.  Co 
vENAKT.    Compact.     Bargain. 

Agreement  (see  Agree) expresses 
in  the  broadest  manner  the  consent  of 
individuals  or  parties,  formally  or  in- 
formally expressed  by  word  or  writ- 
ing.   To  agree  is  to  come  to  terms. 

"And  thus  the  covenant  that  ye  made 
with  death  shall  be  disannalled,  and  voar 
agreement  that  ye  made  with  hell  shall  not 
stand.**— B^/tf.  1539. 

A  Contract  (Lat.  ace.  masc.  con- 
ttvctunif  an  agreement^  contract)  is  a 
binding  agreement  between  indi- 
viduals, formally  written  and  exe- 
cuted. To  contract  is  to  reduce  terms 
to  writing. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolls 
in  which  every  contract  is  included,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations, 
without  wondering  at  the  depravity  of 
those  beings  who  must  be  restrained  from. 
violation  of  promise  by  such  formal  and 
public  evidences.** — JoHlfSOH. 

The  Covenant  (O.  Fr.  amvenant, 
and  covenant;  from  convenir^  to  agroe)  is 
a  contract  or  item  of  a  contract  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  In  technical 
usage  the  verb  contract  has  reference 
to  a  complex  transaction :  covenant  to 
a  single  act.  For  example,  I  contract 
to  build  a  house  of  sucn  a  character, 
according  to  such  plans,  within  such 
a  time,  for  such  a  sum.  I  corenant 
that  I  will  pay  a  sum  of  money  before 
a  certain  time. 

*'  A  cotenaMt  to  do  any  aetion  at  a  certain 
time  or  place  is  then  dissolved  by  the  eove- 
nantor  when  that  time  oometh,  either  by 
the  performance  or  by  the  vioUtioa.** — 
HoBBS. 

A  Compact  (Lat.  eomp^ticiset,  part 
compactutf  to  mah$  a  cofi^Nict),  unlike 
contract  and  covenant,  may  be  among 
many  persons  or  parties,  while  con- 
tract and  covenant  are  between  two. 
It  may  be  entirely  informal,  and  is 
generally  grounded  on  the  word 
passed,  as  when  an  association  enters 
into  a  compact  to  preserve  secrecy. 

'<  Wedlock  it  deMsribed  as  the  indissolable 
com|>aee.*'— BCaoavxjlT. 

Compact  belongs  not  to  ordinary 
social  agreements,  for  the  securi^  ot 
which  the  law  makes  provision. 

Bargain  (  Fr.  hargwgntr^to  hmU ; 
L.  Lat.  barcaniare ;  Littr£)  is  ooimned 
to  trade,  or  at  least  to  mattersof  giving 
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aod  taking.  The  bargain  is  so  far 
informal  or  not  legally  binding,  but 
ouIt  binding  in  honour.  The  process 
ana  the  result  of  debating  the  terms 
of  transfer  are  both  call^  bargains. 
When  the  terms  of  a  bargain  are  de- 
finitely settled,  the  parties  come  to  an 
agreement;  but  it  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  persons  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  and  to  go  through  the  com- 
plete process  of  a  covenant. 

*'  It  is  adjusted,  however,  not  by  snjr 
accurate  measure,  but  hj  the  higgling  aad 
bargaining  of  the  market, according  to  that 
sort  of  roajrii  equality  which,  though  not 
exact,  IS  soffldent  for  carrying  (m  the  bosi- 
ness.**— Adam  Sxith. 

AIM.  Object.  End.  View, 
Scope. 

The  Aim  (0.  Fr.  aesmer;  Lat.  «tY- 
tnarey  to  estimate,  appraite)  ia  the  im- 
mediate, the  £no  (A.  S.  ende)  the 
ultimate  obiect. 

View  (Fr.  vue)  denotes  a  definite 
though  wide  purpose,  and,  inasmuch 
as  it  signifies  such  contemplation  as 
has  speculation  for  its  purpose,  bears 
the  meaning  of  s^eneral  opinion  or 
judgment  -,  especiuly  in  the  plural. 

ocope  (Gr.  o-jtoir^,  an  aim)  is  wider 
still,  and  stands  to  speculatire  purpose 
asTiew  to^ieculativeopinion.  U  com- 
bines the  idea  of  range  with  that  of 
aim.  Some  persons  aim  at  amassinga 
£>rtuiie  as  a  step  to  rank;  withothors 
wealth  is  itself  the  end.  The  aim  is 
the  object  riewed  in  connexion  with 
the  person  seeking  to  attain  it.  The 
speaicer  or  writer  will  sometimes  eli- 
minate sufierfiuous  matter  as  not 
fiUling  within  the  scope  of  his  treatise 
or  remarks.  The  firamer  of  a  legal 
document  on  behalf  of  a  client  in  en- 
deaTourin^  to  giye  technical  validity 
and  precision  to  his  wishes  will  natu- 
rally ask  whether  in  that  shape  the 
documentmeets  his  views.  Our  views 
are  often  better  felt  than  expressed  or 
Mtudjzedf  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  entertain  imperfect  and  vague 
views.  The  aim  and  the  obiect  are 
clearlj  recognised.  The  end  is  the 
nost  fixed :  it  is  the  point  that  one 
desires  to  reach.  One  follows  the 
voutea  which  one  believes  to  lead  to  it, 
«nd  makes  efibrts  to  arrive  at  it.  The 
^riew  is  Iflis  distinct.    It  is  that  which 
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one  wishes  to  compass,  and  takes  the 
most  suitable  measures  to  carry  out. 

The  Object  (Lat.  olfjectdref  to  throw 
agatftit,omM«)  IS  the  more  definite.  It 
is  that  wnich  we  desire  to  attain,  and 
adopt  the  requisite  means  for  securing. 
A  ^ood  prince  has  no  other  object  m 
his  government  than  to  make  the 
country  a  fiourishing  one  in  arts, 
sciences,  justice,  and  material  wealth.  ] 
He  has  the  happiness  of  the  people  in 
view.  One  proposes  an  end ;  one  bolds 
views;  one  aims  at  an  object.  Reason 
would  forbid  us  to  have  unattainable 
ends,  chimerical  views,  or  worthless 
objects.  If  I  have  just  views  and 
honest  aims,  I  propose  to  myself  an 
object  which  will  conduct  me  to  the 
end  of  my  exertions. 
"Vain  hopen,  vain  axmt,  inordinate  de- 
sires." MiLTOV. 

'*  It  ought  not  to  ba  the  leading  ob;0^  of 
anyone  to  become  an  eminent  metaphy- 
sician, mathematician,  or  poet,  but  to 
render  himself  happy  as  an  mdividual.**— 
Stxwabt. 

*'  The  chief  end  or  hapfunees  of  a  thing.** 
— Bp.  WfLKOfS. 

"  Not  present  good  or  ill.  the  Joy  or  curse. 
But  future  vietoe  of  better  or  of  worse." 
Pope. 
"  The  main  ecope  and  desisn  of  all  dirine 
rerelation  hath  been  the  KTMual  discovery 
of  this  great  mystery  of  the  mediation."— 
SOOTT. 

AIR.  Mannei.  Mien.  De- 
MEANOua.    Bbarino. 

Air  (Lat.  aer,  which,  like  spiHftM, 
came  to  mean  dupotition)  is  in  this 
connexion  taken  to  denote  the  general 
unanalyzed  impression  produced  by  a 
person.  Anytning  which  by  its  ap- 
pearanoe  su^ests  oertain  moral  or 
mental  associations,  may  be  said  to 
have  an  air.  A  certain  expression  in 
words,  for  instance^  may  wear  a  legal 
or  logical  air,  that  is,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  law 
or  logic  Personally,  the  air  per- 
vades the  whole  individual,  ana  is 
suggestive  of  his  associations,  or  his 
condition  of  mind.  He  has  the  air  of 
a  gentleman  or  a  common  person ;  a 
confident  or  a  bashful  air.  It  is  in- 
dependent of  movement,  or  at  least 
may  be  expressed  in  the  slightest 
movements,  and  strikes  an  observant 
person  at  tne  first  glance.    It  is  the 
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manifestation  of  habitual  character. 
It  enters  into  all  he  does,  and  is  the 

Sirit  or  way  in  which  he  does  it. 
i  those  thin^  of  which  it  can  be 
predicated,  it  is  the  character  which 
comprises  all  other  peculiarities  in 
detail.  When  all  has  oeen  described 
in  an  apartment,  for  instance,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  whether  it  has  an 
air  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  porertj 
or  wealth,  a  cheerful  or  a  gloomy  air. 
In  persons  the  air  is  so  natiunlly  theirs 
as  to  seem  to  have  been  bom  with 
them.  It  is  the  composite  result  and 
effect  of  all  that  the  person  is  in  body 
and  mind— countenance,  figure,  bear- 
ing, action,  disposition,  feeing. 

MiKM  (Fr.  mine)  is  oT  somewhat 
yariable  usage.  It  is  spoken  some- 
times of  the  countenance,  sometimes 
of  the  figure,  eren  including  the 
dress ;  and  sometimes  of  these  as  ez- 
pressiTe  of  a  state  of  mind,  as,  a  de- 
jected mien.  It  represents  the  state 
of  the  person  at  the  time^  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration;  whileAiR  is  in- 
separable. A  change  of  circumstances 
may  ehan^  the  wm>le  mien  of  a  man, 
but  nobihty  will  wear  a  certain  air 
even  in  rags. 

"  It  it  certain  th&t  married  persons  who 
are  possessed  with  a  mntnal  esteem,  not 
onlf  eateh  the  €nr  and  way  of  talk  flrom 
one  another,  bnt  fall  into  the  same  traces 
of  thinking  and  liking."— .S^pidator. 

The  term  Mixic  is  used  by  Boyle  in 
the  sense  of  expression  of  the  eyes: — 

"  I  dMerred  in  her  ejes  a  nitai,  a  Tira- 
dtj  and  ■psightliness.'* 
And  by  Gray  in  the  sense  of  attitude 
and  gesture  :«• 

*'Witb  tlrandering  -roice  and  threatening 
mun."  Hymn  to  JUtoenity. 

The  Manner  (Fr.  maniht)  is  the 
regulation  of  the  movements  m  social 
intercourse.  In  its  narrowest  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  mode  or  way  of 
doing,  and  in  that  sense  is  considered 
elsewhere.  The  meaning  under  con- 
sideration i^  more  fully  expressed  by 
the  plural,  manntn.  In  this  sense 
manner  is  the  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing which  is  requisite  to  the  very  exis- 
t«ice  of  polite  society— the  outward 
Token  of  self-restraint  and  considera- 
tion of  others  which  civilised  inter- 
course demands,  and  without  which  it 
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could  not  be  conducted.  Good  man- 
ners are  an  insinuation  of  good- will. 
Bad  manners  imply  its  absence  or 
its  opposite.  They  are  influenced  by 
training  and  education.  The  man- 
ner of  another  may  be  imitated  by 
clever  mimicry.  The  mien  is  lee* 
easily  imitated,  and  might  require 
appliances  of  art  in  costume,  &c  The 
air  is  not  to  be  imitated  at  all.  It  is 
the  unconscious  outcome  of  the  na- 
ture. Manner  is  p^ceful  or  ungrace- 
ful; manners  polite  or  rude. 

"The  boy  is  well  fashioned*  and  will 
easily  fall  into  a  graceful  moMMr" — 
Stkslb. 

Manners  has  a  yet  wider  meaninj^ 
when  employed  of  society  or  communi- 
ties. The  manners  ofa  person  ought  to 
conform  to  the  rules  and  customs  of 
good  society.  The  manners  of  a 
people  ought  to  conform  to  rules  of 
right  mords.  Burke  must  have  been 
speaking  of  manners  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  personal  and  public,  when  he 
said: — 

"  Matmen  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  eor- 
mpt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarise 
or  refine  us  by  a  eonstfint,  steadj,  naiferm, 
ineritable  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
bxvathe  in.*'^ 

Compare  the  Lat.  mores. 

Demeanour  (O.  Fr.  rftfmmtr,  Iomii- 
duct  or  manage)  is  a  more  pointed  and 
spedfio  term.  It  is  the  manner  as 
specifically  influenced  by  the  disposi- 
tion and  feelings  of  the  occasion* 
One  gives  one's  self  an  air,  one  affecta 
a  manner,  one  wears  a  mien,  one  exhi- 
bits a  demeanour.  It  is  that  sus- 
tained bearing  which  persons  asrame 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  fit 
and  ai^nmriate.  or  called  for— as  m 
the  case  ot  the  oemeanour  of  a  judge 
on  the  bench,  of  a  victor  to  his  cap- 
tive, of  a  friend  to  a  friend,  or  an 
enemy.  Slight  changes  of  feding 
may  affect  the  manner.  A  change  of 
mind  or  opinion  in  regard  to  one 
with  whom  one  had  associated  fa- 
miliarly will  alter  one's  whole  de- 
meanour towards  him.  A  manner 
has  to  be  studied,  a  demeanour  regu- 
lated. A  good  tar  impresses;  a 
good  manner,  or  good  manners,  en- 
gage. An  unpleasing  impressioD 
produced  by  a  lofty  air  may  be  after- 
wards dissipated  by  a  goo<).  maimer. 
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In  thepluraly  airs  is  always  used  dis- 
paraginglj,  as  equivalent  to  petty 
affectations  and  assumptions.  Man- 
ners which  sit  well  enough  when 
thej  are  easy,  become  ridiculous  when 
they  betray  effort  at  affecting  them. 
Manners  are  the  test  by  which  society 
judses  and  prefers.  It  has  been 
aaia  that  a  disagreeaUe  maimer  will 
seem  to  make  eTen  rirtue,  talent,  and 
good  conduct  intolerable* 

**  Thdr  dameaniitg  of  thauuelTCB  whea 
thej  were  oome  to  the  highest  or  thrown 
down  to  the  lowest  degree  of  •tate.'*~ 
NoBTH,  PUitarch. 

Bearing  (A.  6.  b^ranf  to  hear  or 
carry)  is  a  simpler  wonl  than  the 
French  air,  manner,  and  demeanour. 
The  bearing  is  commonly  taken  to 
mean  the  carriage  of  the  person  in 
regard  to  circumstances,  as  the  de- 
meanour is  in  regard  to  other  persons. 
The  monarch  on  nis  way  to  the  scaffold 
has  shown  a  composed  and  royal 
bearing,  ^ough  he  maj  hare  pre- 
aerrefT  almost  entire  silence.  The 
bearing  is  the  looking  of  the  character, 
and  the  sustaining  orthe  part.  It  is  the 
manner  under  circumstances  which 
put  it  to  the  test. 

«'  High  of  ftetywye."— WicuF. 

AIR.     Atmosphere. 

These  terms  both  express  that  fluid 
which  we  breathe,  and  which  sur- 
rounds our  earth,  lliey  differ  in  the 
aspects  under  which  they  are  viewed. 
The  Air  (Lat  der)  is  thepopularand 
oonrersatioiial  term.  The  Atmo- 
sphere (arfAiiy  vapour,  and  a^^f  a 
gphtrt)  is  the  more  scientific.  The  air 
is  that  which  we  breathe,  which  fans 
our  cheeks,  in  which  the  birds  fly  about. 
It  is  keen  or  mUd,  clear  or  thick. 
Hie  atmosphere  is  the  same  thing,  as 
it  surrounos  our  planet.  It  is  com- 
pressible, ponderable,  and  the  like, 
has  a  certain  density,  and  is  analya- 
able  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases. 

ALARM.  Terror.  Fear.  Fright, 
cokstsbnation.  trepidation.  awe. 
Dread.    Panic.    Apprbhension. 

Alarm  (It.  all*  armo^  a  cry,  **to 
mrmt!**)  retains  the  characteristic 
suddenness  expressed  hj  the  words 
from  which  it  is  denred.  It  is 
first,  the  summons  to  self-defence 
consequent  on  a  comniion  danger;  then 
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any  sound  or  other  indication  which 
may  have  such  effect  of  warning; 
and  finally  the  ^ling  consequent 
upon  such  a  signal.  The  character- 
istic of  alarm  is  suddenness,  and  the  ^ 
pearance  of  some  phenomenon  which 
IS  indicative  of  dang^.  This  may  be 
for  others  or  for  ourselves,  or  for  both 
together.  Alarm  b^  no  means  im- 
phes  an  overwhelmmgor  incapacitat- 
ing fear.  It  may  even  arouse  to  self- 
defence.  The  distinct  suggestion  of 
an  indistinct  danger  belongs  to  alarm. 
In  the  case  of  an  alarm  of  nrewecom- 
prehend  clearly  the  character  of  the 
danger  without  as  yet  knowing  the 
extent  of  it. 
'*  All  mea  think  all  men  mortal  bat  them- 

eelvet. 
Themselves  when  some  atarming  shock  of 

Ihte 
Strikes  throngh  their  woonded  hearts  the 

sudden  dread."  Yoove. 

Terror  (Lat.  terrortm)  is  an  oyer- 
powering  and  confusing  sense  of  dan- 

fer.  It  tends,  not  like  alarm,  to  arm, 
ut  to  disarm  us,  and  put  us  to  hazu^- 
ous  flight.  Under  the  influence  of 
terror  we  fly  from  we  know  not  what, 
to  we  know  not  where.  Yet  the  ob- 
ject which  excites  terror  may  be  dis- 
tinct enough.  It  is  an  agitation 
which  is  the  direct  influence  and 
effect  produced  by  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  terror,  which,  if  excessiye,  in- 
capacitates us;  if  short  of  this^  prompts 
us  to  escape.  Things  slight  but 
suggestive  may  cause  alarm.  Mag- 
nitude and  power  belong  to  things 
that  excite  terror.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonable, but  it  is  not  suggested  or 
gov^ned  by  reason.  Kobinson 
Crusoe  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
footprint  on  the  sand.  The  sudden 
thunderclap  inspires  terror.  One  is 
struck  or  filled  with  alarm,  seized 
with  terror.  Alarm  rouses  us,  terror 
makes  us  tremble.  A  man  of  great 
strength  and  savage  disposition  would, 
but  (or  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
be  the  terror  of  his  neighbourhood. 
'*  Through  the  stem  throat  of  terror- 
breathing  war.*'  Dratton. 

Fear  (A.  S./<rr,a  tiidd/en  danger)  is 
the  generic  term  which  comprises 
the  rest.  It  is  the  natural  feeling 
produced  by  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
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lerratioD,  at  the  actual  nearaess  or 
■upposed  oeameM  of  the  dangerous, 
or,  in  a  milder  waj,  the  odioua.  In 
one  sense  fear  is  a  passion.  In  an- 
other it  is  an  intellectual  state,  and 
the  latter  is  again  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical. Hence  there  maj  he  said  to 
be  three  kinds  of  fear,  of  which  the 
following  w  ould  be  examples.  1 .  The 
fear  of  a  sarage  beast  9.  The 
fear  of  the  cold.  3.  The  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  exposure  to  cold. 
The  first  is  produced  immediately  by 
an  impression  upon  the  senses.  The 
second  is  the  result  of  association. 
The  third  of  reasoning  by  anticipa- 
tion. Thus  the  feeling  of  fear  is 
commensurate  with,  and  runs  parallel 
to,  man's  intellectual  fitculty  ot  appre- 
bendinff  the  presence  of  danger, 
saperaddinff  to  the  animal  instincts 
a  power  of  apprehension  peculiarly 
his  own. 

**F¥xr  it  "a  palnfbl  MOMtion  prodQced 
bj  the  immedi&te  apprehentioa  of  toiiie 
impendiBg  eril."— Coeur. 

When  the  nearness  of  dai»^  is 
rather  speculative  than  manitest,  it 
gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  Appiubbbn- 
8I0N  ^Lat  apprthensionem,  a  gnuping 
with  tM  mtnd),  the  third  kina  of  fear 
illustrated  above.  It  is  the  intellec- 
tual consciousness  of  possible  danger, 
and  is  therefore  the  lowest  or  least 
energetic  form  of  fear.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  fear  at  all  is  only  incidental  to 
the  term,  though  usage  has  made  it 
the  most  promment.  As  we  appre- 
hend coming  pleasure  as  well  as 
coming  pain,  the  term  apprehension 

have  expressed  hope  as  weU  as  fear ; 
but  custom,  which  is  the  arbiter 
of  speech,  the  norma  loquendif  has 
decreed  it  otherwise.  We  may  fear 
persons;  we  apprehend  only  occur- 
rences, whether  actions  or  events,  or 
the  results  of  either. 
■*  The  pein  of  death  ia  mottrfa  apprehgr^' 
$ion,**  Shaxxspsjlbe. 

Fright  (A.  S.fyrhtti^ fright)  is  the 
sudden  confusion  of  the  senses  by  an 
external  appearance,  which  produces 
in  an  instant  an  unreflecting  fear. 
It  is  an  instantaneous  and  excessive 
perturbation.  It  paralyzes  and  takes 
complete  possession  of  the  mind.    It 


makes  people  stand  aghast  It  show* 
itself  in  the  rigid  posture  of  the  body, 
and  the  dazed  stare  of  the  countenance. 
*' When  lot  thedoortbiixttopeiiiB  atnee. 
And  at  their  banqoet  terriflea  the  m^. 
Thej  start,  they  tremble  in  a  deadly /ryAf, 
And  roond  the  room  predpitate  their 
flight**  Fraxoib,  Borate. 

CoifSTSsvATiov  (Lat  CMutsmafl- 
onem^  is  that  state  of  powerlessness 
which  is  the  combined  result  of  terror 
and  amazement,  the  latter,  however, 
predominating.  It  seizes  the  mind, 
Denumbs  the  reasoning  powers,  and  is 
a  kind  of  intellectual  ihght,  and  may 
be  produced  by  what  we  leam  as 
well  as  by  what  we  see  or  hear.  For 
further    remarks,    see    the    artide 

SURPRISX. 

Panic  (ri&^iWr  Kifut.  panic  frnr, 
any  sudden  unaccounuble  terror  being 
ascribed  to  Pan,  from  his  having 
been  supposed  to  have  struck  terror 
into  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon)  is  commonly  taken  to  de- 
note that  sort  of  fear  which  is  at  once 
sudden,  ind^nite,  and  conta^pous 
among  a  multitude,  though  sometnnes 
used  also  in  reference  to  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  sense  of  a  wild  and  unac- 
countable fear.  A  panic  is  a  fantas- 
tic fear — a  fright  witnout  any  external 
cause  accounting  for  it 

"  OotutmmaUtm:  This  speeies  of  fear  is 
a  strong  foreboding  of  tremendous  evils, 
which  are  Hkelj  to  fbHow  misfortnnes  which 
have  alreadj  taken  plMee.'*~CoeAir. 

"  Bntthe  ser|>ent  said  onto  Adam,  Tosh  t 
this  is  but  a  pamdk  fear  in  TOO,  Adam.  Yoa 
sltall  not  so  snrelj  die  as.yoa  eonoeit'*— 
H.  Mobs. 

«*  The  first  anthor  of  it  (the  general  shout) 
was  Pan,  Bacchus*  lientenant-ffeneral,  in 
his  Indian  Expedition,  where  b^g  eneom- 
nassed  in  a  vaDejr  with  an  army  of  enemies 
fer  superior  to  them  in  nnmber,he  adviseA 
the  god  to  order  his  men  in  the  night  to 

Sre  a  general  shovt.  which  so  surprised 
e  opposite  anny  that  they  immediately 
ieA  vom  thdr  eamp ;  whence  it  eame  to- 
pass  that  an  sodden  fears  impressed  npon 
men*s  spirits  without  any  just  reason,  wer» 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paniek 
terrors.'— Potter's  Gr§eee,  •§ 

ALERTNESS.  Alacritt.  Agi- 
UTT.  AcnviTT.  Briskness.  Nimblb- 

VESS. 

ALBBTNE88  (It.  alV  erta,  on  tha 
tpatch)  and  Alacrity  (Lat.  maer^- 
tatem)   very   nearly  resemble   each 
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other.  AlertneM  comes  of  natural  or 
conatitotioiial  promptitode.  He  is 
alert  who  is  eagerly  vigilant,  whose 
interest  in  his  position  and  circnm- 
stancee  is  such  as  to  render  him  alive 
to  the  possihilitj  of  occurrences  that 
mav  anect  them.  Alacrity  comes 
rather  from  the  impulse  of  the  will 
set  upon  a  particular  movement. 
This  may  he  on  one's  own  behalf  or 
another's.  So  one  not  remarkable  for 
alertness  might  show  alacrity  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  another. 

"  The  moontaia  torrents  on  every  side 
*  rushed  down  the  hills  in  notes  of  Tarions 
cadenee  as  their  quantities  of  water,  the 
decliTities  of  their  ftJl,  their  distanees,  or 
the  latermiano0  of  the  blast  bron^t  the 
sound  ftiller  or  flunter  to  the  ear,  which 
oi^an  became  now  more  aiertj' — Qilpik's 
Tour, 

The  ideas  of  alacrity  are  humor- 
ously contradicted  in  the  following : — 

"  The  roffoea  slighted  me  into  the  rirer 
with  as  litUe  remorse  as  thej  would  hare 
drowned  a  hlind  bitch's  puppies  fifteen  in 
the  litter;  and  yon  may  know  by  my  siae 
that  I  hare  a  kind  of  alacrity  of  sinking.** — 

8HAKSSPSABB. 

AoiLmr  (Lat.  HgXtttdtem)  denotes 
physical  activity,  as  in  the  monkey, 
the  runner,  the  acrobat,  or  the  gym- 
nast. It  is  the  product  of  corporeal 
vif  our  and  lightness  of  frame.  It  in- 
volves flexibility  of  the  body  and 
limbs. 

NiMBLB  (A.  S.  ntmaly  niman,  to 
catchy  seize)  has,  contrary  to  the  usual 
order,  been  transferred  from  the  men- 
tal to  the  bodily  capacities.  It  meant 
quick  of  apprehension,  then  handv, 
adroit.  It  is  now  confined  to  the 
agile  use  of  the  feet  in  particular. 

**  He  that  before  wholly  attended  upon 
his  body  to  make  it  excel  in  strength  or 
agility,  that  he  might  contend  vietonons^ 
in  the  Olympie  games,  then  made  it  his 
bnnneas  to  improve  and  advance  his  soul 
in  knowledge  and  virtue.*'~BATXS,  Jni' 
mortality  of  the  Soul, 

*•  Ovid  ranged  over  Parnassus  with  great 
mmJbUmen  and  <^iti(y."— Annisoir. 

AcTTViTT  ^Lat.  ae(tvt(a<em),  having 
a  derivation  in  common  with  agility, 
is  applied  to  both  body  and  mind, 
and  denotes  such  a  general  combina- 
tion of  life  and  movement  as  readily 
meets  the  practical  business  of  life. 
The  active  man  has  in  the  physical 


sense  a  tendency  to  the  use  of  his 
body  from  inherent  life  and  strength 
and  a  dislike  of  sedentariness ;  in  the 
moral  sense  a  love  of  employment 
and  a  dislike  of  remaining  unem- 
ployed. Alertness  and  alacrity  are 
shown  on  specific  occasions,  though 
they  belong  to  certain  characters;  but 
agititjr  ana  activity  are  permanent 
qualities. 

"Man  is  an  aetite  creature.  He  can- 
not be  long  idle.**— Hales. 

Briskness  (Welsh,  hrytg^  quick^ 
nimble)  is  tbat  liveliness  of  mina 
which  shows  itself  in  quickness  of 
manner  and  movement;  a  constitu- 
tional alertness  shown  in  the  minor 
requirements  of  life,  and  in  matters 
of  recreation  no  less  than  in  matters 
of  duty.  Briskness  is  the  outcome  of 
vivacity,  as  alertness  of  vigilance, 
activity  of  ardour,  and  alacrity  of 
willingness. 
"  Srisk  toil  alternating  with  ready  ease." 

WORDSWOBTS 

ALL.    Whole.    Every.    Each. 

These  are  not  so  much  synonyms 
as  words  employed  in  kindred  ways 
on  which  it  may  be  well  to  remark. 

All  (A.  8.  eal)  is  collective.  Evert 
(i.e.  ever-each;  A.  8.  *^,  ever;  etle^ 
each)  is  distributive  and  collective. 
Each  ^A.  8.  €lc)  is  distributive  and 
indiviaual.  All  regards  a  body  in 
its  numerical  totality,  whole  in  its 
quantitative  totality.  ''All  men  "is 
equivalent  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Every  implies  first  a  class,  and  then 
the  separate  members  of  it  dealt  with 
exhaustively.  Each  implies  first  a 
class  and  then  the  separate  members 
dealt  with  one  bv  one. 

Each  denotesthings  taken  severally. 
Every  describes  them  taken  singly. 
Besides  these  distinctions.  Each  re- 
lates  to   two  or  more  individuals, 
Evert  always  to  more  than  two. 
"  Whose  serious  muse  inspires  him  to  ex- 
plain 
That  all  we  think  and  all  we  act  is  vain." 
Prior. 

"  Every  thing  is  endowed  vritb  such  a 
natural  principle  whereby  it  is  necessarily 
indinad  to  promote  its  own  vreservatioo 
and  well-being."— WiLKlKS,  Natural  Re- 
ligion, 

"  Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife. 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
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To  come  »t  ooee  when  he  doth  aend  for  her 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propoee." 
Shakkspkaju. 
*«  Upoa  this  qneetioa*  what  supported  or 
kept  np  this  chain,  would  it  be  a  soAoieBt 
answer  to  say  that  the  first  or  lowest  link 
hong  npon  a  second  or  that  next  above  it ; 
the  second,  or  rather  the  first  and  second 
together,  npon  the  third ;  and  so  on  a<i  tit^ 
mhtmf  for  what  holds  np  the  whdlef  *'<— 

WOOLASTOH. 

But  All,  like  Whole  and  unlike 
Etert  and  Each,  is  used  of  quantita- 
tiye  totality.  It  la,  howerer,  only  of 
mental  aabjecta  that  it  is  ao  used.  In 
that  case,  as  whole  is  the  sum  of  the 
part^  so  all  is  the  sum  of  the  spedes. 
''  All  hope  is  lost,"  means  hope  of 
ererv  kind.  **  The  whole  idea  is  &lse/' 
would  mean  that  no  portion  of  it  was 
true. 

ALLEGIANCE.  Loyalty. 
Allegiance  (older  form,  alle* 
gemunee;  Seeat,  Etym.  Diet, :  a-,%.9, 
Lat  adf  to,  and  O.  Fr.  liganee,  homage) 
is  the  recognition  of  a  binding  re- 
lationship toward  a  superior,  and  so 
a  principle  of  action;  while  Loyalty 
(Fr.  ^aO  is  a  personal  sentiment 
of  attachment  to  an  indiridual  ruler 
(Fr.  loif  iaw).  Allegiance  has  been 
extended  to  apply  to  parties,  prin- 
ciples, systems,  and  causes.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  personal  re- 
lationship is  inrolTed  in  tiieee.  Al- 
legiance might  be  to  any  government, 
as,  «.F.  to  a  republican  form  of  it 
Loyalty  is  even  applicable  to  relation- 
ships of  minor  superiority,  as,  €.f,  to 
leadership  of  a  party,  or  even  of  finend 
to  friend.  It  carries  with  it  in  that 
case  the  ideas  of  pure,  frank,  and 
generous  deference,  consent,  and  sup- 
port rendered  at  once,  without  com- 
pulsion and  without  effort.  Allegiance 
conveys  the  idea  of  formally  professed 
or  sworn  obedienoe.  A  wife  bears 
loyalty,  though  not  allegiance,  to  her 
husband,  on  account  of  her  equality 
with  him. 

"Hear  me,  recreant,  on  thine  allegiance 
-. «  J^^^  P*****  Shakespeake. 

"  Unhappj  both,  bnt  Ujyal  in  their  loves.** 
Dbydbk. 

ALLIANCE.  League.  Confede- 
«ACY.  Association.  Partnership. 
Combination. 

These  terms  express  in  common  the 
idea  of  union  and  communion  among 


SYNONYMS  LALLBGIANCEJ 

nerions.  They  vary  in  implying  a 
different  character  and  purpose  for 
such  unions. 

Alliance  (Fr.  alliance;  alUer^  u 
ally ;  Lat.  al&jgarey  to  bind  to)  is  lite- 
rally the  state  of  being  bound.  It  is 
applicable  to  individuals,  families, 
states,  and  communities  or  parties. 
AUianoes  are  voluntarily  sought  Al- 
liance between  persons  is  ior  friend- 
ship, mutual  protection,  or  assistance. 
It  IS  in  this  case  presumed  to  be  hon- 
ourable. When  between  fomilies,  it 
involves  union  by  marriage,  and  the 
consideration  or  influence  en  tne  hoase» 
so  allied.  When  between  States,  it 
is  for  purposes  offensive  or  defensive, 
or  both  J  when  between  parties  or 
communities,  it  is  dictated  by  policy. 
as  an  alliance  between  Church  and 
State. 
*'Adrastns  soon  with  gods  averse   shall 

join 
In  dne  alliance  with  the  Thebaa  line." 
Pops. 

League  (Fr.  ligue)  ifl  from  the 
same  root  (Lat.  ttgare,  to  bind).  It 
attaches  men  to  some  common  cause 
or  principle:  and,  as  leagues  are 
generally  selr-constituted  by  the  in- 
terior or  weaker  for  protection  against 
the  superior  or  stronger,  their  mode  of 
constitution  and  action  is  irregular. 
Hence  there  is  often  attached  to 
league  the  idea  of  self-interest  in  pre- 
dominance. Identity  of  interest  will 
even  bind  together  persons  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  associated,  in  an 
almost  unnatural  league. 

*' And  let  there  He 
'Twixt  ns  and  them  no  league,  no  amity." 
Dricham. 

A  Confederacy  (Lat.  cot^fesdc- 
rdtuSf  bound  together  by  a  covenant)  is 
a  formal  and  covenanted  compact.  Aa 
we  naturally  mistrust  secrecy  in 
others,  we  give  to  confederacy  be- 
tween nations  an  honourable  mean- 
ing, but  confederacy  among  indi- 
viduals is  a  synonym  vrith  oonspiracy. 
A  confederacy  politically  may  oe  re- 
garded as  the  union  of  several  inde- 
pendent leagues.  For  its  relation  to 
individuals,  see  Cabal.  The  league 
is  less  comprehensive  and  less  per- 
manent than  the  confederacy.  The 
States  of  the  American  union  are  in 
permanent  conieJeracy.     The  Cove- 
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DISCRIMIKATED. 


iiAotefS  inSootUnd  were  to  CalTiiusm 
what  the  Leigue  in  France  wai  to 
Catholicism. 

"The  OMdaa  ComiaoawealUi,  while 
ihtj  mainuiaed  their  liberty,  were  the 
moet  heroie  confederacy  that  ever  existed, 
thef  were  the  puKteit,  the  bnTett»  and  the 
wiMSt  of  men/'— IUbbib,  Hermet, 

Association  ^Lat.  a$i6ciarty  to  asso' 
tiate,  yerb  act.)  is  in  its  full  etymolo- 
gical application  the  most  comprehen* 
sire  of  all,  inasmuch  as  all  mrolve 
the  idea  of  association.  Bntin  common 
Qsa^  an  association  is  something  of 
a  lighter  and  less  lasting  character 
than  the  others.  It  is  often  such  an 
union  as  is  kept  alive  merelj  bj  the 
spirit  of  union  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  temporary  object.  It  will  be  more 
or  less  permanent,  according  to  the 
end  whidi  it  proposes.  Some  asso- 
ciations quioklj  achieve  their  end, 
and  are  at  once  dissolved.  Some  are 
for  the  purpose  of  common  work  and 
conturaous  employment,  as  an  asso- 
ciation for  investigating  the  geology, 
botany,  or  archaeology  of  a  district. 
In  some  esses  the  association,  recog- 
nising a  permanent  end,  assumes  an 
organisation,  and  calls  itself  a  society. 

"  !■  07  jeeterdaj't  paper  I  proposed 
tJiat  the  hoaett  men  of  all  parties  shoold 
enter  into  a  kind  ot  eutodatum  for  the  de- 
fence of  one  another."— AnniSOV. 

Partnership  is  that  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  which  is  based 
on  a  commnmty  of  personid  interests, 
and  which  must  be  secured  by  more 
or  lees  formal  sanctions.  In  this 
sense  man  and  wife  enter  into  part- 
nership. When  extended  beyond 
this  it  relates  to  matters  of  gain  and 
profit  in  commercial  dealing.  It  in- 
volves  the  joint  employment  of  money , 
goods,  labour,  skill,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  these,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
munication or  proceeds. 

**  In  this  partnership  all  men  have  eonal 
rights,  but  not  to  equal  things.  He  that  has 
bnt  fl-re  shillings  in  the  partnership  has  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  he  that  has  nve  hon- 
ored poonds  has  to  his  larger  proportion."— 
BCTRKX. 

CoMBiNATiOK,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
belongs  to  inanimate  things,  as  forces, 
circumstances,  substanoes,  ideas. 
Combination  is  a  species  of  con- 
mexion.  (  Lat.  combmar9f  een-  and  bini, 


a  pair).  As  applied  to  persons,  it 
tends,  like  league,  to  an  unfavourable 
or  unlawful  sense.  It  is  the  associa- 
tion of  many  persons  in  private  for 
the  purpose  of  some  object  desired  in 
common.  For  the  exact  idea  of  com- 
bination generally,  see  Connrct.  Aj 
lawful  purposes  can  in  well-regulated 
communities  be  oommonlj|r  oompassed 
by  ordinarv  means,  combination  con- 
veys the  idea  of  conspiracy  or  union 
against  some  existing  power  not  al-  | 
together  peaceful  or  honourable.  The  > 
term,  however,  admits  being  so  quali- 
fied as  to  neutralise  this  force.  A 
union  for  a  good  purpose,  as  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  ana  science,  is  not 
spoken  of  in  an  unqualified  manner 
as  a  combination,  though  persons  may 
combine  in  it. 
*'  A  solemn  eombination  shall  be  made 
Of  onr  dear  sonU."  Shakbsprare. 
Allianoes,  leagues,  and  confedera- 
cies admit  of  every  deme  of  formal- 
itv  and  solemnity  in  &eir  sanctions. 
Ine  bonds  of  relationship  and  of 
firiendship,  the  advantages  of  superior 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
assurance  of  assistance  in  time  of  need 
are  the  ordinary  motives  to  alliances. 
The  object  of  a  league  is  ordinarily 
the  reduction  of  a  common  enemy,  or 
a  defence  against  his  attacks.  It  is 
an  union  of  force  and  design  to  carry 
out  a  particular  scheme  or  enterprise 
in  the  hope  of  reaping  the  firuit  of 
it  as  agunst  another.  A  confederacy 
is  an  union  based  on  mutual  interest 
and  support.  League  and  confederacy 
are  employed  omy  of  persons  and 
powers,  idliance  also  of  tnings,  as  the 
alliance  of  the  principles  of  the  world 
with  those  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the 
efforts  of  art  with  those  of  nature. 
Allianoes  are  for  the  great,  the  power- 
ful, and  the  healthv ;  confederations 
for  those  under  trouble,  or  opjM-ession, 
or  weakness  by  their  littleness; 
leagues  for  the  designing  and  msr- 
licious.  An  alliance  is  sourht  for  the 
sake  of  satisfaction ;  ooiuederation 
for  action,  league  for  victory,  success, 
or  gain:  associatk>n  for  entertain- 
ment ana  useful  occupation.  The  life 
of  alliance  is  harmony ;  of  oonfodera- 
don,  concert ;  of  league,  self-interest ; 
of  association,  a  common  spirit ;  of  com- 
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binfttion,  a  common  end.  The  alliance 
anites.  The  aflsociation  brings  to- 
gether. The  confederation  consti- 
tntea.  The  combination  co-ordinates. 
The  partnership  ^okes.  The  league 
binds.  Frienddiip  will  form  an  al- 
liance ;  patriotism  a  confederation ; 
\  sympathy  an  association ;  policy  a 
partnership;  discontent  a  league. 
I  The  wise  ally  themselves.  The  pru- 
[  dent  confederate  themselves.  The 
congenial  associate  themselves.  The 
oppressed  leagne  themselves. 

ALLOT.  Appoint.  Destine.  Ap- 
portion.   Assign. 

To  Allot  ( Fr.  allotiry  an  old  law 
term  :  LnTRl)  is  to  give  as  a  lot.  We 
may  allot  to  one  or  to  many.  To  Ap- 
portion is  to  allot  according  to  pro- 
portion (  Lat.  portibnsmy  a  portion  ]).  Al- 
lotment determines  the  thing  itself, 
apportionment  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  it.  Allotment  is  used  only  of 
thmgs,  not  of  persons,  except  where 
the  personality  is  taken  no  account  of, 
as  to  allot  certain  troops  to  a  district. 
Allotment  is  more  arbitrary  than  ap- 
portionment, for  allotment  may  be  of 
different  things,  while  apportionment 
is  of  different  assignments  irom  the 
same  stock.  It  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  not  only  to  apportion 
wealth  unequally  to  the  rich,  but  to 
allot  riches  to  some  and  poverty  to 
others.  Apportionment  is  regulated 
by  a  principle  of  distribution,  allot- 
ment by  the  will  of  him  who  allots. 

To  Appoint  (L.  Lat.  appunetdre,  to 
arrange,  iettU)  is  to  assign  a  particu- 
lar thing  in  a  particular  wa^  for  a 
particular  purpose.  The  ori^n  and 
force  of  the  word,  however,  is  to  be 
traced,  not  to  the  Latin,  but  to  the 
Frencn.  The  French  "point"  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  condition,  ar- 
rangement, turn,  plight,  case.  Hence 
the  L..  Lat.  appunctare,  to  determine  or 
arrange  a  controversy.  Hence  our  own 
expression  that  a  remark  is  to  the 
pomt,  and  that  an  establishment  is 
well-appointed.  To  appoint  is  spe- 
cifically to  arrange,  to  select,  and  ap- 
ply to  a  purpose  m  hand.  Both  per- 
sona anathingpB  are  appointed,  but  in 
either  case  it  it  in  reference  to  some 
purpose,  work,  or  end.  I  allot  from 
a  sense  of  fitness ;  I  appoint  as  part 


SYNONYMS  [allot) 

of  an  arrangement.  To  allot  is  in 
some  sense  to  give  ;  to  appoint  is  to 
fix  only.  Hence  there  are  man^  cases 
in  which  they  would  not  be  jointly 
employable.  If  I  say  I  appoint  ft 
time  for  meeting,  I  mean  I  select  and 
assign  it  towards  the  purposes  of  the 
transaction.  If  I  say  Fallot  it,  I  mean 
that  I  take  it  as  a  portion  of  tiie  time 
at  my  disposal,  and  give  it  to  the 
business  in  hand.  If  I  say  that  I  ap- 
portion it,  I  mean  that  I  give  it  feehug 
that  I  give  as  much  as  1  ought.  We 
should  allot  judiciously,  apportion 
fairly,  appoint  precisely. 

"  As  no  mui  can  ezee)  in  ererythinf ,  we 
mnst  consider  what  part  it  ailotUd  to  as  to 
act  in  the  station  in  which  ProTidenee  hath 
placed  ns,  and  to  keep  to  that/'— MasON. 
"  Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  nis  ways. 
While  other  animals  inactire  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  aoooont.* 
Mlltom. 

"  God  having  placed  as  in  oar  statMm,  he 
having  apportioned  to  as  oar  task.** — 
Barrow. 

As  all  the  other  of  these  synonyms 
bear  upon  the  immediate  present,  so 
Destine  (Lat  dtsHnare)  upon  the 
future,  llie  act  of  destining  is  as  it 
were  an  act  in  abeyance,  and  takes 
full  effect  in  the  fhture,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent in  reservation.  A  person  has  a 
task  allotted  to  him  on  whidi  he  is 
supposed  at  once  to  enter,  or  he  is 
appointed  to  an  office  the  obligations 
of  which  he  incurs  immediately;  but 
he  nfay  be  destined  to  the  office  before 
the  appointment  is  made.  Moreover, 
destination  is  not  always  relative.  It 
may  be  absolute — that  is,  things  may 
be  destined  simply  to  be  or  occur. 

<*  Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays 

her  down. 
There  measure  oat  thy  walls  and-boild  thy 

town; 
And  tram  thy  gaide  Bcpotia  call  the  land 
In  which  the  autincd  walls  and  town  shall 

stand."  AnnisOH,  Omd. 

ALLOW.  Permit.  Supper.  Tole- 
rate. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
in  Allow  two  distinct  forces,  the  mean- 
ing, viz.,  of  to  permit  and  to  afford. 

To  Permit  (Lat.  permtthre)  is 
used  rather  in  a  p«»sive,  while  Allow 
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lias  t  more  tctive  sense.  If  I  allow 
him  I  ghre  him  at  least  some  degree 
of  8anetM>xiy  howerer  small ;  if  I  per- 
mit, I  onlj  do  not  preyent  him. 

SuFTEB  (Lat.  tufferre)  is  more  pas- 
nre  stiUy  uid  mayDe  entirely  against 
the  incmiation.  Ontheotherhfuid.it 
maj  he  purely  negatiye,  as  the  indo* 
lent  master  sofiers  his  pupils  to  he 
idle.  There  are  in  allowy  permit, 
suffer,  and  tolerate,  degrees  as  regards 
the  -will.  I  allow  what  I  myself  sanc- 
tion or  will.  I  permit  what  another 
wills.  I  suffer  that  ahout  which  I  am 
content  to  haye  no  will.  I  Tolerate 
(Lat.  i6ttran)  that  which  is  against 
my  will. 

*•  Withoot  the  King's  will  or  the  State's 
aiU/wance."  Shakxspxabe. 

*«  If  by  the  aathor  of  tin  is  meant  the 
permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of 
events  in  such  a  manner  for  wise,  holy,  and 
most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin, 
if  it  be  permitted,  or  not  hindered,  will 
most  certainly  and  infalliblj  follow— I  saj 
if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  bein^  the 
author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  Ood  is  the 
anther  of  sin,  thonfrh  I  dislike  and  reject 
the  phrase  as  that  whieh  by  nse  and  enstom 
is  apt  to  cany  another  sense ;  it  is  no  re- 
preaeh  for  the  Most  High  to  be  then  the 
author  of  sin."— EnWASDS,  Freedom  of  the 
WUL 

It  should,  howeyer,  he  oheeryed 
that  in  matters  not  of  the  will  of  in- 
diyiduals  only,  hut  of  formal  or  puhlic 
sanction,  pBRxirr  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Allow.  In  this  connexion  the 
case  is  reyersed.  Ifthe  law  permit  me 
to  do  something,  it  sanctions  my  doing 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  allow  of 
my  doing  it  from  the  case  not  haying 
heen  contemplated  and  proyided  for 
hy  law.  One  tolerates  a  thing  when, 
haying  the  power  to  preyent  it,  one 
does  not  exercise  the  power.  One 
suffers  it  when  one  does  not  oppose, 
either  feigning  ignorance,  or  not 
haying  power  to  preyent.  Allow 
supposes  the  thing  allowed  to  he  good . 
Permit,  that  it  may  he  good  or  had. 
Tolerate  and  Suffer,  that  it  is  had  or 
heliered  to  he  so. 

"  I  svffer  him  to  enter  and  possess." 
MiLTOir. 

"  AUegfaig  that  if  God  mled  the  world 
•0  ma^  widiedness  and  impiety  would  not 
be  toUrated  therein."— Barrow. 
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ALLOW.  Grant.  Bestow. 
Afford. 

The  leading  idea  in  Allow  is  pro- 
portionateness,  or  measured  ^iying;  i& 
Orant,  fiiyour,  or  willing  giying;  in 
Bestow — a  compound  form  of  stow — 
Buhstantial  henefit,  or  solid  giying; 
and  in  Afford,  personal  sparing  or 
relatiye  giving.  A  father  allows  hit 
son  a  certain  sum  yearly ;  king^  grant 
pensions;  gifts  and  honours  are  some- 
times bestowed  upon  the  unworthy; 
relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor  or  the 
sick.  We  allow  what  is  claimed  or 
expected,  we  grant  what  is  asked,  we 
bestow  what  is  yalued,  and  afford 
what  is  needed. 

"  If  it  (mj  offence)  be  weighed 
By  itself,   with   aggravations    not    for- 

charged. 
Or  else  with  Jnst  aUowanee  eoonterpoised, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thj  pardon  flnd.'^ 

HiLTOir. 

"This  mntnal  convenience  introdneed 
commercial  traffic,  and  the  reciprocal  trans- 
fer of  property  by  sale,  grwd,  or  convey- 
ance.**—BLAOKSTomc. 

"  Almightj  God,  though  He  really  doth,, 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  begtow  his  fevonrs  altogether  gratis,  bat 
to  expect  some  eompetent  retam,  some 
small  nse  and  income  from  them." — 
Barrow. 

*'  Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tonefol  Mose 

affords 
The   sweetest  numbers  and   the   Attest 

words."  Addisoit. 

ALLUDE.    Refer.    AnyERT. 

These  words  are  often  used  indis* 
criminately,  but  they  are  by  no  means- 
identical  in  meaning. 

To  Allude  (Lat.  allwKre)  is  mdi- 
rect.  Refer  (Lat.  ricferre)  is  positiye 
and  direct.  If  I  quote  an  author,  for 
instance,  not  by  name  but  by  de- 
scription, subiect,  period,  or  style 
of  writing,  I  allude  to  him ;  but  if  I 
attribute  something  to  another,  speci- 
fically and  plainly^  I  do  not  allude  but 
refertobim.  Allusion  is  oflen  so  yague 
that  confusion  arises  from  ignorance  ot 
the  person  or  period  alluded  to.  The 
fault  of  reference  is  not  obscurity,  but 
inexactness.  A  wrong  reference — an 
obscure  allusion. 

AnyERT  (Lat.  advertlhre,  to  turn  to) 
has  in  it  a  character  of  casualty^  almost 
of  abruptness,  as  if  in  adyertmg,  one- 
suddenly  turned  aside  to  teke  notice 
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of  something  in  connexion  with  the 
main  matter  in  hand,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  dwelling  upon  it.  The  noun 
AoTEBTBNCB  if  equivalent  to  oon- 
Bcioufl  obferration. 

"The  people  of  the  eoontrj  aUudaig  to 
its  foun  (Bnttermere  Lake)  oall  it  ooar 
Milk  Force."— GiLPurs  Tour. 

<*Biit  to  do  good  it  not  only  onr  gre«teet 
dnty,  bat  onr  gre«t«et  interest  and  adtmn- 
taffe,  which  is  that  that  Solomon  chieflf 
rtfers  to  in  the  text."~8KABP. 
"  Now  to  the  aniTersal  whole  advert, 
Onr  earth  regard  as  of  that  whole  a  part" 

BiaCKMOBE. 

ALMOST.    Nearly. 

Nearly  is  more  strictly  applied  to 
matters  of  quantity,  time,  space,  and 
fact;  Almost  to  matters  ot  progres- 
sion, degree,  or  force.  So  if  we  said, 
"  He  is  nearly  ten  years  of  age,"  we 
should  mean  that  his  age  was  sepa- 
rated from  ten  by  a  small  interral. 
Almost  ten  would  mean  that  in  a  little 
he  would  reach  or  have  r«tched  it.  It 
may  be  observed  that  while  Nearly 
is  used  gprammatically  with  a  negative, 
Almost  is  never  so  preceded.  That 
which  is  begun  ana  approaches  its 
completion  is  almost  done ;  that  which 
is  on  the  point  of  being  be^un,i8  nearly 
begun.  A  man  almost  lolled  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  iniury,  a  man  nearly 
killed  has  escaped!. 

ALSO.  Too.  Likewise.   Besides. 

Too  is  a  slighter  and  more  familiar 
word  than  Also,  which  is  more  formal. 
Also  means,  as  well  as.  Likewise,  in 
a  similar  manner.  Too.in  addition.  Be- 
sides denotes  parallel  addition.  Also 
•cannot  be  used  for  Likewise  if  there 
be  onlv  a  similarity  of  position  gram- 
matically, and  no  commuuitv  of  nature. 
So  ''He  is  a  prince  and  also  a  musi- 
cian'* may  be  said,  because  it  is  only 
a  logical  or  mnmiatical  unity  that  is 
expressed,  tne  same  person  bein^  a 
subject  of^two  propositions.  \*  He  is  a 
prince  and  likewise  a  musician,"  we 
could  not  say,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  community  of  charac- 
ter between  the  things  ex^essed  by 
tbetenni.  Grammatically,  Too  cannot 
begin  a  sentence,  while  Also  can. 

ALWAYS.    Continually. 

One  does  Always  that  which  one 
4loes  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions ; 
one  does  Continually  that  which  one 
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does  without  intermission  or  interrup- 
tion. One  is  bound  always  to  prefer 
du^  to  pleasure.  It  is  impoetible  t» 
be  continually  at  work.  One  is  also 
bound  always  to  speak,  when  in  com- 
pany, with  a  cartam  oonsideration  of 
others ;  this  of  itself  will  prevent  os 
from  speaking  continually.  As  Con- 
tinually belones  to  prolongation  of 
time,  so  ALWAYsbelongs  to  recurrence 
of  occasion. 

AMBASSADOR.  Envoy.  Pleni- 
potentiary.   Deputy.    Minister. 

Ambassador  (Fr.  smbansitf,  am  em- 
basty)  is  a  minister  of  the  hi^est 
rank  resident  in  a  foreign  country 
even  in  times  of  peaoe^  and  keeps  up 
by  the  style  of  hu  livmg  tiie  dignity 
of  the  country  which  he  represents ; 
while  an  Envoy  (Fr.  snvst,  asttMltng) 
is  commonly  not  permanently  resi- 
dent, but  sent  on  a  particular  occasion. 
The  term  applies  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  monarchs.  Minister  (Lat. 
rnXniiteVy  an  attendant  on  a  mmMrck) 
bein^  tne  general  term  for  foreign 
politu^al  representatives. 

"  Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  renre- 
sentatlves  hare  been  nsnally  divided  into 
three  classes:  ambassadors,  envoys,  and 
char^is  des  q^aires,  the  last  of  thcwe  eom- 
mnnicatinff  not  between  the  heads,  bnt 
b«>twe«n  the  foreign  departments  of  Oo- 
Temments.  ^mftoMoifory  are  sent  bv  Great 
Britain  to  Bnssia,  Aistria,  the  German 
Empire.  Italy,  France,  and  Turkey;  oar 
other  ministers  abroad  are  termed  envoys, 
or  ministers  plenipotentiary.'*— Brandb 
AND  Cox,  Diet,  of  Lit.,  Science,  a>»d  Art. 

The  envoy^  like  the  ambassador,  ex- 
ercises his  functions  in  a  sumptuous 
manner.  The  Plenipotentiary^  as 
his  name  implies  (Lat.  ptenusj  JuU  , 
p^tentiaf  authority)  is  one  vested  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  a  fbrdgn  so- 
vemment,  especially  when  its  rda- 
tions  are  precarious.  Personal  influ- 
ence, diplomatic  talent,  and  loyalty, 
are  needed  in  theplenipotentiary. 

The  Deputy  (Fr.  d6put6f  Lat.d^tt- 
targf  to  decide)  has  much  less  power, 
being  sentuponaspedficmissionwhich 
he  is  bound  to  execute  with  dignity, 
strictness,  and  despatch.  Ambassa- 
dors and  envoys  speak  and  treat  in 
the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  but  the 
first  are  invested  with  a  representative 
duality;  the  sscond  are  authorized 
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mimgten,  but  not  representatiye  mem- 
ben  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  term. 
No  socb  high  rank  and  power  is  ever 
enjqred  by  deimties  who  appear  and 
apeak  in  bdlialf  of  some  subordinate 
section  of  the  community,  or  some 
private  bodj.  The  title  of  minister 
comprises  the  functions  of  ambassador 
and  envoy;  that  of  deputy  assimilates 
*  itself  to  those  of  an  agent.  Mag- 
nificence of  living  and  personal 
dignity  belong  characteristically  to 
the  ambassador.  Cleverness  in  nego- 
tiation constitutes  the  merit  of  an 
envoy.  Natural  talent  and  aptitude 
for  business  are  desired  in  a  deputy. 
Deputies  may  be  sent  to  sovereigns, 
though  they  are  not  sent  by  them. 
The  title  plenipotentiary  commonly 
accompanies  that  of  ambassador-ex- 
traordmary. 

"The  eommerce  of  the  Turkish  Companj 
first  octasioned  the  establishment  of  an 
r  amba$»ador  at  Constantinople.'' — 


"  As  when  some  fiuthfhl  entx^^  who  at  large 
Bacerres  ecunmission  for  a  weighty  charge. 
Chides  his  neglect,  recalling  to  his  thonght 
Some  valued  purpose  'midst  his  seal  forgot. 
And  ere  he  sees  his  lord  with  eager  care 
Bends  everj  power  the  omissioQ  to  repair." 
Hoox,  Orlando  Fhirioso. 

"  The  British  PUnipotentiatiet  were  di- 
rected to  give  the  same  asrarances  to  the 
Dutch  mimMen  at  Utrecht*  and  withal  to 
let  them  know  that  the  Queen  was  deter- 
mined by  their  late  conduct  to  make  peace, 
either  with  or  without,  but  would  much 
rather  choose  the  former.**— SwiPT. 

"When  I  was  at  Assamea  some  of  the 
priaeipa]  inhabitants  of  several  different 
cities  coikiplained  to  me  of  the  excessive 
npeintments  that  were  decreed  te  their 
ApvtMf."— MxLMOTH,  Cieero» 

AMBIGUOUS.    Equivocal. 

Ambiguous  (Lat.  amiH^w)  quali- 
fies such  a  form  of  expression  as  leaves 
the  sense  doubtful. 

Equivocal  ^Lat.  ttqu\v6cu*)  is  the 
character  which  belongs  to  a  term  as 
having  more  than  one  meaning.  So 
ambi^Qous  is  negative;  equivocal  is 
positive.  In  an  ambiguous  sentence 
I  do  not  see  the  grammatical  sense. 
In  an  equivocal  sentence  there  is  more 
than  one  sense,  each  plain  enouffh, 
but  I  do  not  know  which  to  take. 
Ambiguity  obscures  the  expression; 
equivocation  conceals  the  mtenticn 
ot  the  speaker.  The  former  is  far  less 
often  tne  result  of  design  than  the 


latter,  which  is  a  svnonym  with  pre- 
varication. In  deliberate  equivoca- 
tion, it  is  intended  that  the  hearer 
should  take  what  is  said  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  the  speaker;  and  this  is 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  variable 
or  elastic  terms.  Equivocation  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  intentional ;  but  confused, 
or  inadequate  ideas,  or  a  style  want- 
ing in  lucidity,  will  often  lead  to  am- 
bi^ty.  Primarily,  Equivocal  is  an 
epithet  of  terms.  -Ambiouitt,  of  ex- 
pressions or  sentences.  When  a  saving 
IS  equally  intelli^ble  in  two  distinct 
senses,  it  is  equivocal.  The  relative 
'*  who  "  as  referring  to  more  than  one 
possible  antecedent  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  the  equivocal.  "The  son  of  John 
Jones  who  committed  the  theft," 
leaves  it  equivocal  whether  the  father 
or  the  son  was  the  thief.  Puns  are 
another — 

"  Tout  ee  qui  porte  plume 

Bst  cree  pour  voter. 

may  either  express  flight  as  an  attri- 
bute of  winged  animals,  or  thie  vishness 
as  an  attribute  of  attorneys.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  wiU  fre- 
quently happen  that  the  same  expres- 
sion may  be  characterized  either  as 
ambiguous  or  as  equivocal.  The  equi- 
vocal is  always  ambiguous,  though 
the  ambiguous  mav  owe  its  ambiguity 
to  other  causes  than  the  multiform 
meaning  of  terms.  He  who  wishes 
to  be  ambiguous  will  resort  to  equivo- 
cation as  one  way  of  concealing  his 
meaning,  and  a  more  available  way 
than  the  construction  of  involved 
sentences. 

"Taking  ndvantage  of  a  sentence  or 
word  that  might  be  ambiffuotu  or  doubtAd." 
— 8iR  T.  Eltot. 

*'The  e^toDoco/ title  of  the 'Apostolical' 
given  to  the  Roman  creed.**— Watkblavd. 

AMEND.     CoaniCT.     Rbtorm. 

EMXlfD.     RlCTIFT. 

Of  these  Amend  and  Emend  are 
really  the  same  word,  cmendare  in 
Latin  becoming  the  Fr.  amender.  The 
root  is  Lat  menda,  a  fiiult.^  In  usage, 
Amend  means  positively  to  better, 
Emend,  negatively  to  remove  faults. 
Emend  is  more  commonly  used  of 
literary  matters,  amend  of  mond,  and 
of  productions  of  the  understanding,  as 
a  law  or  an  arrangement. 
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"  annnt  me.  Lord,  snoe 

PXEBS  PLOUOHMAK. 

To  Correct  (Lat.  corr^^,  pwt. 
cmreetm)  is  to  bring  to  ft  conformity 
with  nde,  moral,  artificial,  or  scien- 
tific, hj  removing  fitults ;  and,  bj  an 
.extension  of  meaning,  punishingtbem. 
In  the  latter  case  the  correction  is,  un- 
happily, no  guarantee  for  the  amend- 
ment. To  Reform  (Lat.r^onndr«)  is 
to  correct  or  amend  by  a  continuous 

frocess  and  with  permanent  effect, 
n  reference  to  persons  it  has  the  sense 
of  to  reclaim  from  wron^ess  of  life ; 
and  to  institutions,  from  inherent  cor- 
•ruption,  deterioration,  or  disorg^za- 
tion.  Correction  redresses  errors  and 
.omissions  for  the  purpose  of  briimng 
back  to  an  order  or  to  a  stanaard. 
Amendment  is  brought  about  in  that 
which  to  some  extent  has  been  well 
done.  Reform  denotes  the  state  of  a 
thing  re-established  in  its  right  order 
or  condition.  Correction  is  more  in 
detaU.  Amendment  and  Reform  more 
ffeneral,  extensiye.  A  correction  of 
faults  will  constitute  an  amendment 
of  character^  which,  if  completely 
sustained,  will  result  in  an  entire  re- 
form. Reform  is  predicated  of  such 
things  as  wear  a  character  and  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct — ^that  is,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  individual  natures  or 
coUectiye  proceedings  of  men. 

*<  Under  what  manner,  therefore,  shoold 
I  now  snbmit  this  book  to  be  corrected  and 
amended  of  them  which  can  fnffer  nothing 
to  be  well  P  "— Ttrdai. 

«*  The  praotioal  definition  of  what  the 
rpopnhur  branoh  of  onr  legislatore  was  at 
this  dar  he  took  to  be  Dredeelf  this :  an 
••semblf  flreelf  elected,  between  whom  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  there  was  the  cloaest 
nnion  and  tke  most  perfeetsympathj.  Such 
a  House  of  Commons  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  CoostitiiUott  originallf  to  erect,and  soch 
a  House  of  Commons  it  was  the  wish  of 
ever7  JRrformer  now  to  establish." — Pitt, 
Speech  OR  BirUameiUary  Btfwm. 

"  I  hardlT  left  a  single  line  In  it  without 
firing  it  what  I  thought  an  emMndaUtrnP 

To  Rectify  ^Lat.  rtcHfieaTt)  refers 
to  something  aone,  and  denotes  the 
adjusting  df  what  is  wrong  without 
referenoe  to  any  continuity  of  habit. 
We  rectify  things  onl^,  and  wrong 
things,  u  belong  to  intellectual  as 
w^ll  as  moral  subject-matter;  as  e.g. 
.to  rectify  the  errors  or  exaggerations 
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of  a  statement;  but  it  has  also  as  cor- 
rect a  bearing  oc  oases  of  purely 
physical  adjustment.  Between  correct 
and  rectify  there  is  a  great  likeness. 
But  we  rectify  when  we  make  things 
right,  we  correct  when  w;e  make  them, 
exact  or  true.  We  correct  by  adjust- 
ing to  an  external  test,  we  reotinr  by 
putting  into  normal  condition.  Irec- 
tify  a  timepiece  when  I  set  it  in  good 
order  for  going ;  I  correct  it  when  I 
make  it  indicate  the  true  time. 

amazement.  Wonder.  Be- 
wilderment. 

Amazement  is  connected  by  Wedge- 
wood  with  the  Italian  smagare,  to  dii- 
couragef  dispirit;  Fr.  s'eimaafr,  to  b€ 
iody  thoughtful^  astotiithed,  Skeat, 
Etym.  Diet,  considers  Amaze,  for- 
merly amaitf  to  be  the  A.  S.  intensiye 
prefix  d'y  com|)ounded  with  mate; 
and  thus  ^to  conYound  utttrhf,  Amaie-^. 
ment  is  a  combination  oi  Wonder. 
(A.  S.  winidrian)  and  a  feeling  aldn 
to  dismay — a  blank^  open-mouthed 
astonishment,  affecting  the  senses 
and  the  reasoning  &culties.  Won- 
der is  more  calm  and  rational.  Won- 
der increases  with  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  contemplation,  amazement 
oppresses  the  reason.  In  wonder  the 
mind  may  be  active  and  the  tongue 
eloquent :  in  amazement  one  is  mute 
and  OTerbome. 

Bewilderment  is  literally  the  wild- 
ness  of  perplexity.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  wond^  it  is  the  strongest  f#rm  of 
amasement ;  but  it  may  hayeno  wonder 
in  it,  in  which  case  it  is  the  result  of  ex- 
treme perplexitjr.  A  man  is  bewildered 
by  the  presentation  before  his  mind  of 
many  different  objects,  haying  equal 
claim  to  choice  or  preference  in  judg- 
ment or  in  action,  by  which  he  is  re-  ' 
duced  to  a  state  of  perplexed  inaction. 

AMBUSH.    Ambuscade. 

These  words  are  both  deriyatiyes 
from  the  Low  Lat.  boseutfabuthfWoody — •'  i 
literally,  a  personal  concealment  in  a  . 
wood  or  trees.  Of  old  the  word  was 
Ambcsb  ;  Ambuscade  is  more  recent. 
The  latter  is,  howeyer,  s^dom  used 
but  as  a  strategic  term,  and  is  also 
used  of  the  persons  in  ambush.  Hence 
ambuscade  is  associated  with  the  legi- 
timate operations  of  war;   ambush 
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with  a  eowardly  attack  upon  eneiniea 
or  objects  of  ill  design.  The  wild 
beast  lies  in  ambush,  uie  commander 
plans  an  ambuscade. 

AMIABLE.    Estimable. 

These  adjectives  follow  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Love  is  produced  by  the 
exhibition  of  such  moral  qualities  as 
are  attractive,  esteem  bv  such  as  are 
deserving  of  regard.  The  Estimable 
(Lat.  dnttmabUis)  person  is  higher 
than  the  Amiable  (Lat.  UmdMlis), 
though  not  so  interesting  to  ourselves. 
The  latter  character  iB  contemplated 
with  affection  and  pleasure,  thetormer 
with  aflfection  and  respect.  The  ami- 
able disposition  is  often  weak,  capable 
of  pleasing,  and  desirous  to  please, 
yet.  by  this  very  thing,  liable  to  act 
unUioughtfullyj  inconsiderately,  un- 
justly. The  estimable  disposition  may 
be  better  relied  on.  It  is  tempered  by 
right  feeling,  and  not  only  kindly  or 
compliant  ii^lin^.  He  who  is  merely 
amiable  is  wanting  in  independence 
of  character,  and  so,  being  wilting  to 
please  all,  will  often  disappoint  and 
dissatisfy  man^.  He  who  is  estimable 
exercises  justice  in  small  things,  and 
would  avoid  all  cause  of  offence,  not 
by  seeking  merely  to  please  aU,  but 
to  give  all  their  due. 

AMICABLE.    Friendly. 

These  words  are  eQrmolo|^caIIy 
equivalent,  the  Latin  amicus  bemg  the 
English yW«nd  (A.  8. /rwwuf).  But 
Amicable  is  the  more  formal  word  of 
the  two,  and  so  indicates  less  warmth 
of  feeling  personally.  Fkiendly  is 
poaitive  in  its  force,  while  Amicable 
often  means  no  more  than  the  absence 
of  quarrel.  And  so  it  often  refers  to 
the  externals  of  conduct  or  to  a  cou- 
ventional  friendship,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes. 
We  are  bound  in  Christian  duty  to  live 
amicably  with  all,  but  it  would  be, 
perhape,  impossible  to  feel  friendly 
towards  all  in  equal  degree.  Friendly 
means  with  the  feelings  of  friends ; 
Amicable,  after  the  manner  of  friends. 
When  persons  are  friendly,  their  inter- 
course will  be  amicable. 

**  Eren  those  that  break  the  peace  cannot 
but  praise  it,  how  moeh  more  shoiakl  they 
Iwd  ftar  U  Chat  are  true  frieodi  to  it  and  to 
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that  amicableneu  that  attends  it!** — Bp. 
Taylor. 

'*  There  are  several  texts  in  the  New 
Testament  which  interpret  the  Ioto  of  our 
neiffhboars  to  mean  oiuTersal  benevolence 
or  mendliness  towards  the  whole  kind,  as 
opportunities  may  ofbr."— Wa-TBRLAND. 

AMPLE.    Spacious.    Capacious. 

These  words  convey  in  common  the 
ideaofextentorlargeness.  ButAMPLE 
(Lat.  ampltis)  is  always  relative  to 
some  standard  ofwant  or  need.  Ample 
is  fully  enough,  as  scanty  is  barely 
enough.  Anything  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  is  ample,  whether  in 
(Quantity,  number,  space,  or  amount 
in  anyway.  It  applies,  unlike  the  other 
two,  not  only  to  fixed,  but  also  to  vari- 
able amounts,  or  to  things  that  can  be 
narrowed  or  extended ;  an  ample  robe 
has  been  made  of  full  measure. 

**  How  may  I 
Adore  Thee,  Author  of  this  Universe, 
And  all  this  good  to  man.for  whose  well-being 
So  ampty  and  with  hands  so  liberal 
Thou  hast  provided ! "  Miltob. 


Spacious  expresses  what  is  of  super- 
ficial largeness  in  reference  to  human 
habitation,  movement,  or  occupation. 
A  spacious  garden  gives  plenty  of 
space  for  recreation.  An  ample  garden 
is  fully  sufficient  for  this  and  all  other 
purposes  of  a  garden,  as  to  the  supply, 
for  instance,  of  fruit  and  flowers.  . 

Capacious  (Lat.  cdpacem)  is  large 
in  external  measurement.  In  the 
ample,  one  has  satisfaction,  in  the  spa- 
cious freedom,  in  the  capacious  roomi- 
ness and  stowage.  Ample  is  equally 
applicable  to  things  moral  and  physi- 
cal—  ample  powers,  ample  g^und. 
Spacious  is  applicable  only  to  physical 
extent,  exc^t  by  metaphor;  while 
Capacious  belongs  in  its  primary 
sense  to  thematerial,  and  in  the  secon- 
dary to  the  intellectual.  That  is  ample 
which  exceeds  requirement  That  is 
spacious  which  g^ves  no  idea  of  circum- 
scription. That  is  capacious  which  is 
not  easily  overfilled,  nor  checks  'Uie 
process  of  depositing  or  storing. 

^In  that  tpadout  place  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden  may  xide  afloat."— DaM- 
pxkb'b  Voyages, 

*'No  figure  is  so  capacious  as  this  (the 
sphere),and  consequently  whose  parts  lire  so 
well  compacted  and  united,  and  lie  so  near 
one  to  another  for  mutual  strenfth."-~BAT 
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AMUSEMENT.  Diversion.  En- 

TCRTAINMENT.    SpORT.    ReCREATION. 
pASTniB. 

4mt;8ement  (Fr.  amtuery  to  amute) 
is  employed  to  expreubotb  the  thing 
that  amusei  and  the  Btate  of  heing 
amnaed.  An  amaaement  is  an  employ- 
ment or  occupation  which  gives  ease 
to  the  mind  whether  porpoielj  sought 
or  not.  It  is  continuous  action  siSlS- 
cientlj  interesting^  to  prevent  a  sense 
of  lafaiour  and  of  time,  and  mayor  may 
not  have  a  special  object  beyond  itself. 
It  is  a  lull  df  the  mmd,  anid  a  release 
from  mental  efforts  and  serious  re- 
flexions  without  beinga  merely  passive 
state.  Amusement  implies  something 
to  which  the  attention  is  given  con- 
tinuously, and  on  which  it  muses.  The 
mere  absence  of  9nnui  without  the 
positive  sensation  of  pleasure  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  amusement,  yet 
there  must  be  a  lightness  of  oocunation 
tending  to  the  side  of  mirth,  though 
not  necessarily  exciting  it,  and  cer- 
tainly not  exciting  the  contrary. 
Hence  it  is  in  one  sense  a  synonym 
with  beguile. 

"  High  aboT«  ovr  beads  at  tbs  summit  of 
the  cliff  tat  a  group  of  mountaineer  children 
amusing  themselres  with  poshing  stones 
from  the  top  and  watching  as  thej  plnnged 
i»to  the  lake."— OiLPUf's  Tbitr. 

Diversion  (  LAUdtvtnwum^  a  turn- 
int  uidi)  is  an  amusement  viewed 
relatively  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  life,  from  which  it  is  a  deviation. 
As  we  are  amused  by  having  our 
attention  turned  to  a  thing,  so  we  are 
diverted  by  having  oiur  attention  turned 
(h>m  it.  Hence  diversion  is  more 
strongly  counteractive  than  amuse- 
ment, and  implies  a  higher  degree  of 
excitement — such,  forinstance,as  may 
amount  to  positive  merriment.  Di- 
version is  a  livelier  term  than  amuse- 
ment. When  one  is  amused,  the  time 
passes  unmarked:  when  one  is  diverted 
It  passes  markea  only  by  lively  and 
agreeable  sensations.  We  are  amused 
by  a  tale,  diverted  by  a  comedy.  One 
does  net  say  that  the  tragedy  diverts, 
because  it  is  too  serious;  nor  amuses, 
because  it  is  too  earnest.  He  must  be 
weUnigh  weary  of  life  whom  nothing 
can  amuse ;  he  must  be  deep  in  melan- 
choly whom  nothing  can  divert.  One 
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may  amuse  one*s  self,  one  is  diverted 
by  other  things  or  persons.  Onemay, 
therefore,  be  amused  in  solitude;  one 
is  diverted  only  in  company.  It  is  not 
well  to  give  way  to  a  fondness  for 
diversions,  for  it  is  likely  to  create  an 
incapacity  for  quiet  amusements,  as 
draughts  too  strong  destroy  the  relish 
for  those  which  are  weaker,  and  ex- 
citing pleasures  make  common  plea- 
sures tame.  Calm,  sedentary,  and 
sometimes,  unhappily,frivolous,wings 
amuse.  It  re<)uires  something  more 
animated  to  divert. 

"  Thej  must  act  as  their  equals  aet.  tliej 
most,  like  others,  dress,  keep  a  table»  mm 
eqnipage,  and  resort  to  pnblio  (/tosrsums.  It 
is  necessary  according  to  their  ideas.*— 
Kkox,  Euays. 

Entertainment  is  a  term  which 
has  assumed  with  ourselves  a  lighter 
character  than  belongs  to  its  French 
original.  In  Fr.  tntrtiien  means 
more  sustained  conversation*  The 
proceedinn  of  a  debating  society  are 
more  closdy  allied  than  anything  else 
to  the  origmal  idea  of  entertainment. 
Yet  the  entertainment  with  us  baa  so 
much  in  common  with  this  that  the 
idea  is  that  of  social  amusement  of  a 
more  or  lees  refined  character,  as  a 
play,  a  descriptive  lecture,  a  musical 
performance,  and  the  like.  The  in- 
tellect and  the  taste  are  sought  to  be 
enlisted  in  entertainment,  and  those 
are  the  most  entertaining  books  which 
appeal  to  such  capacities  of  amusement 
as  oelong  to  the  refined  and  educated. 
Common  people  prefer  diversions,  and 
are  inc^>able  ot  appreciating  enter- 
tainments. 


**  Bnt  the  kind  hosts  their  ( 

grace 
With  hearty  welcome  and  an  open  fiice ; 
In  all  they  did  yon  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind  and  a  desire  to  jjeaee.** 

DtCTDBK. 

Sport  (O.  Fr.  u  desporUr^  to  amim 
onetelf)  represents  a  species  of  bodily 
recreation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
young  and  agile,  and  taking  plaoe  for 
the  most  part  in  the  open  air.  A  game 
may  or  may  not  be  sedentary,  ^port 
never  is.  But  sport  belongs  to  conver- 
sation as  well  as  action,  and  aport  in 
that  case  means  playful  talk  without 
serious  meaniag^irony,  banter,  jest. 
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and  the  like,  are  in  that  sense  sport. 
A  sport  may  be  defined  to  be  a  diyersion 
of  the  field  such  as  fowling,  hunting, 
fishing.  It  differs  from  game  in  the 
farther  particular  that  besides  bein^^ 
capable  of  being  carried  on  in  soli- 
tnde,  it  is  not  goyemed  by  rules  of 
conformity. 

Game,  again,  is  used  of  mental  re- 
creation, as  a  game  of  chess. 

"  In  areu  raried  with  monie  art, 

Sotne  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  jarelin 

durt: 
Aside,  sequestered  from  the  rast  resort 
AntinoQS  sate  spectator  of  the  ^Mtrt." 

Pops. 

Recreation  (Lat.  recrtaref  to  re- 
new) is,  like  diyersion,  counteractiye. 
but  not  necessarily  so  energetic,  ana 
comprises  all  degrees  of  relaxation, 
£rom  the  most  actiye  to  the  least  aotiye 
of  amusements.  Still  some  amount 
of  action  is  inyoWed,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  repose.  It  belongs  espe- 
cially  to  the  studious,  the  industrious, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
responsible  duties  of  office.  To  such 
recreation  is  a  relief  from  past  labours 
and  a  preparation  for  resuming  them. 
It  may  be  an  amusement,  a  diyersion, 
an  entertainment,  or  a  sport,  tfnd  it  is 
eommonly  sought  and  taken  with  a 
yiew  to  its  restoratiye  effects. 

The  Pastimb  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
a  means  of  pleasantly  passing  the 
time.  It  is  the  actiye  amusement 
which  beguiles  the  leisure  hour  which 
otbowise  mi^ht  bang  tediously.  It 
is  a  happy  rebef  to  the  industrious  to 
fijid  recreation:  it  is  better  that  for 
th«  indolent  there  should  be  found  a 
t  than  that  he  should  be  left  to 

I  owB  idleness. 

"  80  that  of  aeeessitT  they  must  either 
mpfij  their  acesslomedlabOTirs,  or  else  re- 
erieiie  themsehret  with  bsaest  and  laudable 
jMUftmef."— MoBB's  Viopia, 

ANALOGY.     RXSBKBLANCB. 

AwauwY  {Qt,  ivdKeyU)  is  often 
used  fiuniliarly  as  if  it  meant  no  more 
than  moral  similarity  or  resemblance. 
It  is  true  that  the  words  analogy  and 
likeness  might  often  be  used  mter- 
ehaageably.  but  analogy  is  not  simple 
Ukeness.  ADalogy  is  a  resemblance 
of  relationships.  It  ezpresaes  a  fixed 
qoaatity.    Resemblance  may  exist  in 
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any  degree ;  the  resemblance  of  the 
whole  being  striking  to  our  sense  and 
obseryation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  points  m  detail  which  are 
similar.  It  two  trees  are  yery  much 
alike  in  height,  CTowth,  cdiape  of 
leayes.  and  general  colour,  there  is 
no  analofl^,  but  a  resemblance  between 
them.  Ohn  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  analogy  between  the  branches  aj>d 
a  man's  arms,  so  that  we  sometimes 
speak  of  an  arm  of  a  tree ;  for  the  re- 
lation of  the  branch  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  like  that  of  the  arms  of  a 
man  to  the  human  body.  If  I  argue 
that  because  the  seed  dies  in  the  euth 
before  it  springs  up  anew,  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  the  human  body 
will  nse  again  after  death ;  this  is  as 
to  the  idea  only  a  resemblance ;  as  to 
the  argument,  an  analogy;  the  prin- 
ciple Seine  some  community  in  the 
Sound  of  the  likeness ;  as,  for  mstance, 
at  as  the  same  God  is  the  Author  of 
a  natural  and  of  a  spiritual  world,  He 
may  be  expected  to  act  in  regard  to 
each  upon  similar  or  oommon  laws. 

"The  schoolman  tell  ns  there  is  an  anu' 
logy  between  intellect  and  sight,  for  as  mnch 
as  mtelleet  is  to  the  mind  wh»t  sight  is  to 
the  bodj,  and  that  he  who  governs  the 
state  is  attalogout  to  him  who  steers  a  ship. 
Hence  a  prinee  is  analogically  s^led  a  inlot, 
being  to  the  state  whatapUot  is  to  the  res- 

Sel.'^RlSHOP  BSBXBLKT. 

"To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like 
God.  It  is  that  which  of  all  other  qualities 
giTss  ns  the  refembkmce  of  His  Natnre  and 
perfeetion."— Shabp. 

ANALYSIS.  Resolution.  Re- 
duction. 

Analysis  (^voXvo-ic)  is  from  Gr, 
ImXvHf,  the  equiyalent  of  the  Lat. 
r^lv^f  to  retolve.  But  though  in 
meaning  identical,  they  differ  some- 
what in  application.  Analysis  is  a 
chemical  ana  metaphysical  term.  We 
analyze  a  substance  into  its  component 
parts,  or  a  complex  notion  into  its 
constitnent  ideas,  or  a  sentence  into 
its  parts  of  speech.  Resolution  means 
thesame  thmg,  but  is  also  applicable 
to  other  processes  than  those  which 
belong  to  human  intelligence  and 
skill.  The  action  of  the  elements 
may  resoWe  a  substance  into  its  oom- 
ponent  parts^  but  it  does  not  analyse 
It.    Resolution  expresses  the  het  or 
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process,  analysis  the  scientific  inten- 
tion as  well.  Resolution  may  be  ac- 
cidental, analysis  is  conducted  with 
the  purpose  of  cognition.  Reductiv^ 
(Lat.  reductionem,  a  bringine  back)  is 
like  resolution  as  being  uie  result 
either  ofintelligetice  or  of  mechanical 
operadon;  but  it  means  a  different 
thmg.  As  to  resolye  is  to  loose  or 
separate,  so  to  reduce  is  to  bring  back. 
A  thing  resolved  is  taken  to  pieces, 
a  thing  reduced  is  taken  to  anodier 
form  usually  inferior,  weaker  or  more 
elementary.  After  resolution  there 
are  many  parts  or  particles,  differing 
amon^  tbemselTes.  After  reduction 
there  is  one  substance  altered  in  form 
or  condition  or  aspect.  Men  may  be 
reduced  to  tribes,  animals  or  vege- 
tables to  classes,  many  rules  to  one 
comprehensive  rule,  a  number  from 
one  denomination  to  another  without 
altering  its  value,  shillings  to  pence, 
stone  to  powder,  a  metal  from  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 
On  the  other  hand  the  atmosphere  is 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases,  or  the  idea  or'  amazement  into 
wonder  and  bewildeVment,  or  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  into 
the  dut^  towards  God  and  that  towards 
our  neighbour.  If  we  were  to  use 
the  term  reduced,  in  this  last  case  we 
should  mean  that  the  number  ten  was 
reduced  to  the  number  two,  or  ten 
commandments  to  two  commandments, 
which  is  no  analysis  or  resolution  of 
the  subject  matter.  Analysis  searches, 
resolution  decomposes,  reduction 
alters  in  form. 

ANIMAL.    Brute.    Beast. 

Animal  (Lat  dnXmal)  comprehends 
eveiy  creature  endowed  with  that  life 
which  is  superior  to  the  merely  vege- 
tative life  of  plants,  and  therefore  in- 
cludes man.  It  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, made  to  express  distinctively 
other  animals  than  man.  In  that  case 
we  have  to  suppose  a  further  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  rational  and 
the  irrational  animal  life. 

*'  Animate  bodiM  are  either  nioh  m  are 
endned  with  a  v^etative  soul  as  plaats* 
or  a  sensitive  soul  as  the  bodies  of  animals, 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  insects,  or  a  rational 
soni  as  the  hoAj  of  man  and  the  rehides  of 
angels  if  aaj  such  there  be.*'— Rat,  <m 
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Brute  (Lat.  br\Uu$t  irrational)  and 
Beast  (Lat.  6estia)  stand  related  each 
in  its  own  wav  to  man.  Brute  is  the 
animal  regarded  in  reference  to  the 
absence  of  that  intelligence  which 
man  possesses.  Beast  (except  where 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cattle) 
in  reference  to  that  savage  nature  of 
which  man  is  or  ought  to  be  devoid. 
The  indolent,  senseless,  and  violent 
brute ;  the  crueL  savage,  vile  or  filthy 
beast.  Hence  wnile  the  term  animal 
is  applicable  to  insects,  neither  brute 
nor  beast  is  so,  bein^  insusceptible  of 
moral  comparison  with  man.  In  ap- 
plying the  terms  figuratively  to  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  men,  Akimal 
denotes  one  who  follows  the  instincts 
and  propensities  of  his  lower  nature 
to  the  neglect  of  moral  restraints  and 
intellectual  sympathies;  Beast  one 
who  grovels  in  sensuality,  Brute 
one  whose  nature  seems  d^ened  to 
fine  feeling. 

"We  cannot  teaoh  bntte  animals  to  nee 
their  eyes  in  any  other  way  than  that  in. 
which  natnre  hath  tan^t  them." — BsiD. 

"  Insniriny  dumb 
And  helpless  viotims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  inJQiy,  with  snch  knowledge  of  their 

strength. 
And  snch  sagaoity  to  take  revenge. 
That  oft  the  Most  has  seemed  to  judge  the 

man."  CoWPXB. 

ANIMATE.    IfVPiRK. 

To  Animate  (Lat  Unimare)  \b  lite- 
rally to  put  life  or  soul  into  a  thing. 
To  Inspire  (Lat.  insinrare,  to  breathe 
into)  is  to  impsrt  an  influence  to  the 
nature  of  another  as  if  bjr  a  breath. 
The  difference  lies  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  communicated.  The  lower  in- 
fluence is  expressed  by  the  word  ani- 
mate, so  that  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  mere  imparting  of  life,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of^life.  The  soul  animates 
the  body,  the  marble  of  the  sculptor 
appears  animated .  The  higher,  more 
spiritual,  or  finer  fiumlties  andfisidings 
are  said  to  be  inmarted  by  inspiration, 
as  to  be  inspired  with  a  sublimA  cou- 
rage or  devotion.  Animation  quickens 
the  physical  and  inferior,  inspiration 
the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  im- 
pulses, as  of  human  nature.  So  Ani- 
mate lends  itself  the  more  easily  to 
express  evil  influences;  as  to  be  ani- 
mated  by  %  spirit  of  revenge.    That 
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which  animates  incitefl  to  action  al- 
ready begun,  accelerates  it,  and  post- 
ponei  the  conclusion  of  it,  nving 
energy,  fire,  and  warmth.  He  has  to 
be  animated  who  is  wanting  on  the 
score  of  spirit,  who  is  cold  and  indif- 
ferent in  action,  who  reauires  to  be 
drawn  out  of  apathy,  wno  is  to  be 
quickened  out  or  sluggishness,  baring 
a  weak  will  or  little  earnestness.  He 
who  is  anbnated  by  hope  of  a  reward 
usef  all  his  faculties  more  briskly. 
He  who  is  inspired  with  a  love  of 

Slory  will  be  so  enthusiastic  as  to 
are  little  regard  for  anything  but  the 
-distinction  which  is  the  object  of  his 
endeayours. 

"  Wherever  we  are  formed  by  Nature  to 
•ny  aetire  purpose,  the  passion  which  ctni- 
motet  OS  to  it  is  attended  with  delight,  or 
«  pleasure  tiitata»  Und."— Subkx. 

ANIMATION.  Lite.  ViyAcixr. 
^piaiT. 

Animation  («m  Animats)  and  Lips 
•(  A.  S.  Uf)  are  employed  alike  to  ex- 
press the  appearance  of  one  actuated 
oy  the  liveW  impulses  of  nature.  Life 
is  used  both  for  the  possession  of  the 
fsi  notions  of  organic  life  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  them  in  a  demonstratiTe  de^e. 
VivAcmr  (Lat.  ywadltdtem,^  differs 
from  axiimation  in  expressmf  itself 
rather  by  the  manner,  spee<m,  and 
morements,  while  animation  may  be 
confined  to  the  countenance.  Spiarr 
(Lat.  tpiiritum)  stands  to  action  as 
yiraeity  stands  to  moyement,  and  ani- 
mation  to  aspect.  It  is  that  riracity 
which  sustams  itself  in  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  is  accompanied  by  self- 
assertion  when  needed.  Animation 
is  in  the  soul^  Tiracity  in  the  tempon- 
ment,  spirit  m  the  heart.  Animation 
is  sttbjectiTe,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
life  is  objeotire.  A  picture  has  life 
when  it  presents  the  external  character 
of  natural  truth.  Life  in  this  sense 
exhibitsithe  foots  of  life,  as  animation 
>the  feelings  of  life.  Animation  is  ap- 
parent in  the  person,  life  is  thrown 
into  the  thing.  An  exuberance  of 
animal  life  and  spirits  will  produce 
riracity,  which  for  a  time  may  be  en- 
direning,  bat  afterwards  bec(mies  op- 
jMreasire.  Animation  is  gentle,  spiri- 
tual, inteOeotaal ;  yiTaeity  is  animal. 
A  man  without  yiyacity  wiU  be  a  dull 
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companion.  He  who  speaks  or  de- 
claims without  animation,  probably 
lacks  interest  in  the  subject  or  the  oc- 
casion. He  who  is  known  to  be  want- 
ing in  spirit,  will  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  enterprizmg  and  be  a 
prey  to  the  selfish  and  the  aggressor. 

"  Heroes,  in  animated  marble,  ftown. 

And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone.** 
Pop«. 

*'  Thej  hare  no  notion  otUfe  and  fire  in 
&nc7  and  words."— Fbltok. 

"  Tlieir  attitudes,  their  vioadfy,  their 
leaps  oat  of  the  water,  their  frolies  in  it, 
whwh  I  hare  noted  a  thousand  times  with 
eqnal  attention  and  amnsement,  all  condnce 
to  show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  stm- 
plj  Uie  eflESeets  of  that  excess.**— Palbt. 

<*  With  all  the  warmth  of  a  sealot  in  the 
eanse  of  rirtne,  he  r  Jurenal)  poors  his  ma- 
jestic rerse,  and  amid  the  most  spirited  in- 
rectire  and  the  finest  mormli^,  emits  manj 
a  lominoos  irradiation  of  poetry  beantifnUr 
descriptive.'*— Knox.  JSsmys, 

ANNOUNCE.  Proclaim.  Pua- 
usH.    Declare. 

Things  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
intelligence  are  Announced  (Lat. 
annuncidre^  to  announce,  proclaim). 
Facts  which  are  tidings,  as  well  as  per- 
sons, are  announced.  Announcement 
often  bears  reference  to  something  by 
no  means  new,  but  already  expected. 
It  implies  some  degree  of  formality. 
An  invited  guest  is  announced.  A 
marriage  is  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. Announcement  may  be  to 
many,  to  few,  or  to  one.  It  com- 
monly refers  to  things  just  coming  or 
just  come.  The  approach  of  royalty  is 
sometimes  announced  by  a  salyo  of 
artilleiy.  Announcement  may  be  in 
words,  or  by  signal  without  words. 

"Her  (Q^9m  Slinbeth's)  arriral  was 
annouttced  tfivoogh  the  conntij  by  a  peal 
of  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  anda  display 
of  fire-works  at  night."— Gii/;»i«*«  JcmrT 

Proclaim  (Lat.j>rdc/ainar«)  applies 
only  to  what  is  or  may  become  ma^r 
of  public  interest,  and  is  made  in  the 
hearing  or  cognizance  of  many.  We 
say  in  the  cognizance,  because  procla- 
mation may  be  of  writing ;  as,  tidings, 
opinions,  tne  moyements  of  great  men 
or  their  edicts.  As  Announce  is  in  ita 
character  ofBcial,  or  personal,  so  Pro- 
claim is  authoiitatrre.  A  monarch 
proclaims,  a  child  mifi^ht  announce. 
As  Announce  may  refer  to  what  is  t« 
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take  place  alter  an  interval  of  time,  as 
an  intended  departure  may  be  an- 
nounced, so  Proclaim  and  Pubush 
(Lat.  publXcare)  usually  refer  to  things 
present.  In  such  phrases  as  to  pro- 
claim or  publish  an  intention  the  sub- 
ject is  in  &ct  present.  There  is  a  close 
alliance  between  Publish  and  Pro- 
claim, but  Pubush  may  belong  to  any 
means  for  putting  a  matter  in  the 
possession  or  the  public  We  proclaim 
our  own  acts  or  intentions,  we  pub- 
lish what  interests  or  concerns  others 
to  know.  We  announce- in  order  to 
apprize,  as  we  Declare  (Lat.  dicla- 
rare)  to  remove  obscurity,  secrecy,  or 
doubt.  We  publish  that  all  may 
know.  We  proclaim  that  they  may 
know  whose  ousiness  or  duty  it  is  to 
know.  We  announce  that  tney  may 
know  who  are  interested  in  hearing. 
When  we  declare  we  do  not  desire  so 
much  a  wide  publicity  for  what  we 
say,  as  a  distinct  understanding.  It  is 
spoken  out  clearly  and  unreservedly, 
because  we  wish  it  to  be  well  known, 
understood,  and  believed.  A  lover 
declares  his  passion.  A  suitor  his  in- 
tentions. A  criminal  his  accomplices. 
Proclamation  is  authoritative,  but 
short-lived,  publication. 

"  Now  had  the  Great  Procktimer  with  a 

Toice 
More  atrftil  than  the  sound  of  tnimpet 

cried 
Bepentaace,  and  Heaven's  Ungdom  nigh 

at  band 
To  all  baptixed."  MiLTOir. 

"  For  the  inatraetion.  therefore,  d  all 
■orta  of  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sacred  and  sarinff  tmth  of  Ood  be 
openlj  vubHsked  unto  them,  which  open 
pnblieatJon  of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an 
excellency  termed  preaching.*'— Hooker. 

"  Bnt  the  attorney  answered  them  that 
he  is  not  the  Declarer  of  his  intenticms ;  he 
mast  be  Judged  by  the  book,  by  his  words, 
aboTe  all  by  the  effect."— State  Trials. 

ANNOY.  Molest.  Tease.  Ag- 
grieve.   Persecute. 

Annoy  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  anoUry  the 
modem  Fr.  tnnyer  (Lat.  tn  Mio  eue, 
to  6<  an  olQict  of  di$lik$).  Molest 
(Lat  mVlfUors).  Tease  (A.  S.  toeson, 
to  pluck,  to  Mom).  That  wnich  offends 
annoys  by  its  presence.  Annoyance 
is  the  action  of  the  hateful  or  offensive, 
not  of  the  positively  painful.    To  be 
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subjected  to  what  we  dislike  is  the 
etymological  force  of  annoyance.  It 
may  be  mental  or  physical,  a  re- 
petition of  discordant  sounds,  a 
glare  of  light,  the  misconduct  of 
a  friend.  As  annoyanoe  depends 
upon  our  own  feelings  or  circum- 
stances, more  than  in  the  inherent 
nature  of  things,  it  will  of)en  happen 
that  what  may  be  an  annoyanoe  to 
us  is  not  so  to  others,  or  to  our- 
selves at  some  other  time.  Inapti- 
tude of  times  and  seasons,  disre^rd 
of  measure  and  propriety  in  things 
may  lead  to  annoyance.  We  may 
even  be  annoyed  with  ourselves* 
Molest  is  physical,  and  comes  only 
from  without.  It  denotes  an  active 
thoueh  temporary  trouble.  That 
which  annoys  us  is  distasteful.  That 
which  moists  us  is  oppressive,  bur- 
densome :  it  disturbs  the  order  of  our 
being  and  action.  It  is  like  the  per- 
petual sense  of  a  foreign  body  brought 
into  contact  with  us.  It  is  aifficult  to 
bear.  We  may  sometimes  reason  our- 
selves out  of  annoyance,  but  molesta- 
tion is  too  obtrusive  tobeso  disposed  of. 
The  sense  of  nudestation  is  onen  pro- 
duced by  the  repetition  of  causes  or  an- 
noyance. One  is  molested  by  insults, 
by  beeging  applications,  by  the  visits 
of  a  fly  or  a  wasp.  We  are  not  mo- 
lested by  facts  or  eircomstanoes  in 
themselves,  or  by  what  we  hear  or  is 
reported  to  us;  but  by  that  which  galls, 
fatigues,  or  haunts  us  b^  unwelcome 
repetition.  We  feel  especially  molested 
in  some  course  whicn  is  interrupted, 
or  some  state  disturbed,  or  some  occu- 
pation obtruded  upon;  as  sleep  may 
De  molested  by  unpleasant  dreams,  or 
study  by  distracting  noises. 
"SaTewfaere  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  mo<Mi  com- 
plain 
Of  such   as   wandering  near  her  secret 
bower 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign.** 

Orat. 

We  are  teased  by  unpleasant  trifles 
which  bv  their  recurrence  cause  irri- 
tation of  mind.  Teasing  is  s  lighter 
form  of  molesting.  We  are  molested 
by  the  importunities  of  men,  teased  by 
those  of  children. 


*'  Bnt  as  a  whelp  starts  op  witl 
When  a  bee's  hamming  in  his 


with  fear 
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With  npoer  lip  elate  he  giiiis 
A»  round  the  little  tmMor  »piiu.** 

FEKTOlf. 

AooRiETB  (nearly  the  aame  as  ag- 
gravatty  Lat.  aggrmvanj  (•  burden^ 
tfnnojf)  points  to  an  uneasy  sense  of 
iniurknis  treatment.  He  is  ag^grrieved 
who  is  wounded  in  his  pride,  his 
liberty,  his  sense  of  fairness ;  as  b j 
insult,  oppression,  extortion.  We  are 
aggrieredwhen  we  are  not  dealt  with 
as  we  think  we  ought  to  be.  Annoy- 
ance agg^Tes  when  we  reflect  upon 
it  as  personal,  uncalled-for,  or  incon- 
siderate. The  aggrieved  person  con- 
siders that  be  hu  cause  to  complain 
that  be  has  not  been  taken  into  due 
account,  or  that  be  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  wrong. 

**  Affffrieoed  by  opprenioa  mod  estor- 
tioo.**— Macjluult. 

To  Pebsecvti  (Lat  pers^ii,  part. 
peiti^cutus)  is  persistently  to  ag- 
grieve, to  follow  up  with  injury  or 
annoyance^  to  afflict  on  purpose,  and 
through  dislike  or  hatred,  to  punish 
by  harassing  inflictions.  One  may 
njacy  one's  self  aggrieved  by  mis- 
understanding the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  another,  but  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  persecution,  which  is 
always  intentional  on  the  part  of  the 
persecutor.  Persecution  is  such  in- 
tbrmai  punishment  as  individuals  take 
upon  themselves  to  administer.  Hav- 
ing no  legal  or  public  sanction  it  can- 
not inflict  as  it  aesires  the  penalty  of 
^pleamire  in  full.  It  is  therefore 
induced  to  fidl  back  upon  such  instal- 
ments of  It  as  opportunities  allow,  or 
as  can  be  inflictedwith  impunity  to  the 
persecuted.  Persecution  attests  the 
weakness  of  the  person  or  the  cause 
-which  has  recourse  to  it.  It  proves 
«n  inability  to  conciliate  or  to  con- 
vince, and  often  when  the  immediate 
-cause  has  passed  away,  it  is  the  resort 
of  petty  vindictiveness  and  retributive 
malice. 

"  I^neeutum  produces  no  sinoere  coq- 
Tictkn,  nor  anj  rval  change  of  opinion ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  ritiatee  the  public 
rnorala  by  driving  men  to  prerarieation, 
nod  ooounoaly  ends  in  a  ^neral  thonch 
secret  inflddi^  by  imposing,  under  the 
■ame  of  revealed  religion,  avstem*  of  doc- 
trine whkh  men  cannot  beueve.  and  dare 
ttot'«xaniae ;  flnaDy,  it  diegracee  the  cha- 


raeter,  and  wounds  the  reputation  of  Chrie- 
tiani^  itaelf  by  making  it  the  author  of  op- 
previon,  cmdty,  and  UoodBhed."— Paukt. 

ANOMALOUS.    Irrbgular. 

That  is  Irregular  (Lat.  in.  not^ 
and  regiUa^  a  rule)  which  is  a  devia- 
tion firom  tne  common  rule.  That  iM 
Anomalous  (Gr.  iw^Xo^,  i-^notf  and 
o/u^of,  even)  which  is  out  of  the  oom- 
mon  run  of  things.  That  which  is 
irregular  is  an  exception  to  rule,  that 
which  is  anomalous  is  not  reducihU 
to  rule.  That  which  is  irregular  is  a 
departure  from  a  course  or  process, 
that  which  is  anomalous  stanos  alone, 
being  unlike  the  tenour  of  one's  obser- 
vation or  experience.  Hence  a  toll' 
tary  or  rare  eiception  to  a  rule  becomes 
an  anomaly, 

ANSWER.  IUplv.  RsjoiNOBa. 
Response. 

The  general  idea  common  to  these 
terms  is  thatof  words  givenin  reauired 
return  for  words.  An  Answer  (  A.S. 
andsuariauy  orig.  to  swear  in  opposition 
to,  to  respond)  is  given  as  being  speci- 
fically demanded.  So  an  answer  fol- 
lows a  question  as  the  supply  upon 
the  demand ;  and  in  a  debate  an  an- 
swer to  a  speech  meets  certain  points, 
according  to  preconcerted  understand- 
ing and  arrangement.  To  the  answer 
in  the  latter  case  the  term  Reply  (Fr. 
ripUqiteTf  Lat.  repPtcare,  to  fold  back, 
to  make  a  reply)  would  be  applicable. 
A  reply  is  a  formal  answer  to  an  ar- 
gumentative assertion  which  is  fiur 
more  than  a  question  or  interrogation. 
It  conunonly  implies  a  statement  to 
the  contrary  of  that  to  which  it  replies. 
An  answer  may  be  simply  commensu- 
rate wi^  the  terms  or  an  interroga- 
tion. A  r^ly  gfoes  beyond  them,  and 
does  not  necessarily  suppose  interro- 
gation at  all.  An  answer  is  asked, 
a  reply  may  be  volunteered  without 
being  asked,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
the  speaker.  So  we  may  reply  to  a 
remonstrance,  a  reprimand,  or  objur- 
gation. A  reply  is  an  answer  oflfered 
or  demanded  or  expected,  or  the  con- 
trary, and  extending  beyond  mere 
affirmation  or  negation. 

*'  When  a  man  asks  me  a  question,!  have 
it  in  my  power  to  anstoer  or  be  ^ent,  to 
answer  softly  or  roughly  in  terms  of  ro. 
speot,  or  in  terms  of  contempt." — Beattib. 
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"The  plaintiff  mmj  platd  affmin*  and 
reply  to  the  defendant's  filea.  The  plaintiff 
in  Ku  replication  mmj  totaUj  rrrerM  the 
plea.'*— BULOKSTonx. 

Rejoinder  expresses  not,  as  Reply 
does,  a  formal  and  lengthened  conn- 
ter^tatementy  but  one  within  a  short 
compass  and  of  a  pointed  character. 
It  follows  upon  a  remark  directly  or 
indirectly  personal,  and  is  dictatea  by 
a  desire  to  give  the  speaker  something 
as  good  as  he  brings,  to  place  him 
upon  the  same  lerel  as  that  to  which 
he  would  reduce  the  other.  The  term 
bears  the  technical  meaning  of  a  re- 
ply upon  a  reply. 

**B^9mder  to  the  chnri  the  Idng  disdained. 
Bat  shook  his  head  and  rising  wrath  re- 
stnined."  Popx. 

Response  (Lat.reipon«um)  is  some- 
times only  a  more  learned  word  for 
Answer.  But  it  has  also  a  character  of 
its  own  in  which  it  differs  from  Re- 
JOINDER  in  being  not  an  antagonistic 
but  an  accordant  answer.  It  extends 
beyond  words  to  acts  and  feelings, 
which  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
another.  The  responses  of  a  liturgy 
are  framed  in  harmonious  correspon- 
dence, the  prayers  of  the  people 
echoing  back  as  it  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  priest  in  prayer.  An  intelli- 
gent and  feelin||f  remark  will  often 
find  a  response  m  the  heart  or  mind 
of  another. 

*'Tertnllian  takee  notice  that  the  re- 
tpcnset  in  Baptism  were  then  somewhat 
larger  than  the  model  laid  down  bj  Christ, 
meaning  than  the  Ibrm  of  Baptism,  and  he 
rtftn  t£e  enlargement  of  the  re$p09ua  to 
immemorial  custom  or  traditioQ.**— watza- 

LAKD. 

ANTIC.    Gesticulation. 

An  Antic  (Fr.  antique,  Lat.  an<t- 
quuSf  ancient)  is  literally  an  antiquated 
grotesque  movementofthewhole  body 
or  such  a  posture  of  it.  Gesticula- 
tion (Lat.  gei^tUationem)  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  whole  body  or  limbs, 
whether  aooompanied  by  speech  or 
not,  of  which  tne  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press some  meaning,  to  indicate  some 
sentiment,  or  to  signifjr  some  direction 
to  another.  The  gesticulation  has  its 
characteristic  in  illustrating  or  enforc- 
ing a  meaning ;  the  antic  is  often  the 
most  striking  when  it  is  meaningless, 
gratuitous,  or  insubordinate.    A  for- 
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mal  and  demoniitratiTe  act,  of  which 
the  yalue  or  significance  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  main  action  or  purpose, 
IS  called  in  the  language  or  critical 
satire,  an  antic  Gesticulations  at  the 
point  when  they  are  exoessiTe,  so  that 
the  manner  outstrips  the  matter,  be- 
come antics.  Gesticulations  may  be 
connected  with  the  most  tragical  or 
the  most  ludicrous  subjects;  antics 
are  never  serious,  though  they  may 
be  farcically  solemn. 

APARTMENT.    Room.     Cham- 

BER. 

Apartment  (Fr.  ii,  part,  t.«.  Lat« 
ad  partem^  apart)  meant  originally, 
not  a  chamber,  but  a  portion  of  • 
house,  a  suite  of  rooms  set  aside  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  aa  it  were  a  com- 
partment of  a  house;  it  came  sub- 
sequently to  be  applied  to  a  single 
chamber.  Chamber  (Fr.  chamtrtf 
Lat.  ciMira)  is  a  vaulted  space,  a  place 
with  an  arched  roof.  Room  is  the 
A.  S.  rim.  Jpaes,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  say  ''there  is  room  enough:" 
hence,  ip«oe  set  apart  in  a  house,  and 
enclosea  in  walls.  Hence  the  charac- 
teristic idea  of  apartments  is  variety 
of  chamber  compactness,  that  of 
room,  accommodi^n.  Apartments 
should  be  elegant  and  sufficiently 
numerous.  A  room  spacious,  com- 
modious, well  proportioned.  A  cham- 
ber neat,  snug,  pnvate. 

APOCRYPHAL.  Supposititious. 

That  which  is  Apocryphal  (Gr. 
ivon^vpotf  hidden)  is  negatively  un- 
authenticated  or  unproved.  Thatwhich 
is  Supposititious  (Lat.  tuppMticiuSf 
substituted)  is  positivdyfalseor  forged. 
There  may  be  in  the  apocryphal  much 
that  is  venerable,  but  the  mind  tn- 
rally  recoils  from  that  which  is  put 
forth  under  false  pretences.  The 
Church  of  Rome  retains  in  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  certain  books  which,  by 
the  Protestants,  are  regarded  as  apo 
cr^hal.  A  slight  increase  of  evidence 
in  its  favour  might  convert  the  sup- 
posititious into  the  apocryphal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  story  of  William 
Tell,  once  generally  believed,  must 
now,  for  want  of  evidence,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  at  least  apocryphal. 
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It  may  be  obferved  that  the  term 
apocryphal  is  mtricted  to  matters  of 
statement,  and  especiaUj  literary  pro- 
ductions supported  by  dubious  evi- 
dence, while  supposition  is  extended 
generally  to  wnat  is  {rat  forward  as 
true,  being  counterfeit;  as  a  sup- 
posititious child. 

APOLOGY.  Defence.  Justifi- 
cation.    Excuse.     Plea. 

An  Apology  (Gr.  ivoXoyia)  had 
originally  the  simple  meaning  of  de- 
fence f  as  Bishop  Jewel's  "Apology 
for  the  Church  of  Enj^land.'*  As  such 
it  wears  a  literary  air.  In  such  cases 
it  supposes  the  charge  of  imperfection, 
but  not  necessarily  the  recognition  of 
it.  As  at  present  employed,  the  word 
means  something  said  by  way  of 
amends,  and  so  becomes  practically 
«the  contrary  to  a  defence,  and  an  ad- 
mission of  some  wrong  or  impropriety 
said  or  done,  or  someomission  of  whicn 
the  speaker  acknowledges  himself 
guilty.  It  is  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
sodaljnstice  or  of  deference.  He  who 
apologises  defends  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging himself  in  the  wrong. 

*'  For  in  the  Book  that  is  called  mine 
apology  it  is  not  required  by  the  nature  of 
that  name  that  it  be  any  answer  or  defence 
for  mine  own  self  at  all;  bnt  it  suf- 
lleeth  that  it  be  of  mine  own  making  an 
answer  or  defence  for  some  other."— Bib 
T.  MOJUB. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Defence  (Lat. 
drfendtrey  to  defind)  and  Justifica- 
tion {LBt.juuyycatianem),  although 
the  same  as  Apology  in  one  of  its 
senses,  are  its  opposite  in  another; 
namely,  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  al- 
together admit  wrong  committed.  Yet 
justification  is  a  strong:er  term  than 
defence.  The  i^ology  in  the  case  of 
an  ac^ised  person  is  bis  defence,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  complete,  while  his 
justification  is  a  prooi  of  more  than 
innocence,  namely,  that  he  did  right 
in  what  he  did.  Justification  is  the 
object  of  apology,  and  apology  the 
efilort  at  justification.  Like  defence, 
apology  presupposes  charge  or  attack, 
whilejustificauon  may  beyolunteered. 
We  apokMpse  to  another  or  to  others. 
We  justi^  or  defend  what  we  our- 
felyes  haye  done,  and  sometimes  what 
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we  advance  as  a  claim.  We  defend 
ourselres  by  either  admitting  or  dei\y- 
ing  that  we  have  so  acted  as  alleged. 
W  e  j ustify  oursel  ves  by  first  conceoing 
the  tact,  and  then  defending  the  righu 
of  it.  Where  the  defence  admits  the 
allegation,  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
a  palliation  of  the  charee,  or  a  demon- 
stration of  its  allowaDleness.  It  is 
possible  that  a  justification  ma^r  go  no 
rarther.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
prove  positively  a  high  degree  of  trutn 
and  right.  Defence  is  a  more  formal 
word  than  justification.  It  may  be 
against  pro<^edings  in  courts  of  law, 
or  in  answer  to  some  public  challenge. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  acts,  but  is  ap- 

Jlicabletotheyindication  of  opinions, 
ustification  Is  less  formal.  It  is  of 
acts  and  conduct,  and  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  any  with  whom  we  may 
wish  to  set  ourselves  right.  The 
grounds  of  justification  are  indefinite, 
and  would  depend,  for  their  force,  on 
the  character  and  views  of  those  before 
whom  the  justification  was  made.  A 
technical  defence  may  be  sncctMsful, 
yet  fall  short  of  a  moral  justifica- 
tioo. 

Excuse  (Lat  exetnare,  to  freefram 
blame)  is  a  weaker  term  than  defence 
and  justification,  and  is  applicable  to 
matters  of  less  gpravity.  Prions  of- 
fences may  be  defended  or  even  justi- 
fied; in  which  case  the  argument  would 
go  to  show  that  they  were  onl  v  appa- 
reatf  not  real  oflfences :  bnt  they  are 
never  excused.  An  excuse  admits 
the  fact  charg^  or  the  thin^  done, 
but  endeavours  to  show  that  it  ought 
t(x  be  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the 
ground  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
and  is  often  the  line  adopted  by  plea- 
ders when  justification  seems  impossi- 
ble. It  is  then  tantamount  to  a  weak 
defence.  An  excuse  may  be  against 
an  obligation  as  well  as  a  charge,  as 
when  an  invitation  is  met  with  an  ex- 
cuse. In  such  cases  excuse  refers  not 
to  something  done,  but  omitted  to  be 
done.  It  depends  for  its  validity  less 
on  its  intrinsic  force,  than  on  the  dis* 
position  of  those  to  whom  it  is  made. 
It  commonly  carries  an  unfavourable 
reflexion,  and  a  good  excuse  is  most 
probably  only  apt,  clever,  and  inge- 
nious*   The  person  who  employs  w 
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excuse, k  said  to  excuse  himself,  while 
be  who  accepts  the  excuse,  is  also  said 
to  excuse  him. 

'*  And  there  are  few  actions  so  ill,  unless 
they  are  of  a  very  deep  and  black  tincture 
indeed,  but  will  admit  of  some  extenuation 
at  least  from  these  common  topics  of  human 
frailty,  such  as  are  ignorance  or  inadrer- 
tenry,  passion  or  surprise,  company  or  solki- 
tation,  with  many  other  such  things  which 
may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  excusing  of 
the  agen^  though  they  cannot  absolutely 
puti/p  the  action."— South. 

A  Plea  (Jr.plaid^  Lat.  pUteXtumf  an 
ordinanet)  is  a  specific  point  of  self- 
defence.  It  is  as  it  were  an  item  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  defence,  so  that 
we  may  put  in  successivdy  one  plea, 
and  then  another.  Technically  speak- 
ing, the  allegation  of  the  plaintiff  ia 
answered  hy  the  plea  of  the  defendant. 
An  apology  is  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory, a  defence  is  successful  or  un- 
successful, justification  is  complete  or 
partial,  an  excuse  valid  or  invalid,  a 
plea  strong  or  weak. 


"  Defence  in  its  true  legal  sense  signifies 
not  a  justification,  protection,  or  guard, 
which  is  now  its  popular  signification,  but 
nterely  an  opposmg  or  denial  (from  the 
French  rerb  d^enare^  of  the  truth  or  vali- 
dity of  the  complaint. —Blaokstoks. 

*•  They  towards  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  rigilanee 
And  ea^y  approred."  Miltok. 

APPARATUS.    Pariphernaua. 

These  stand  related  as  the  useful  to 
the  ornamental.  Apparatus  (Lat. 
appHrdrtf  to  oiUugt)  is  the  a^gregate^f 
implements  of  art,  or  physi^  org^ps 
necessary  to  form  some  production  or 
promote  some  natural  function.  Para- 
ph ERN  alia  is  a  L.L.adiective,  the  sub- 
stantive bona,  i.e.  f  ooas,  being  under- 
stood. The  paraphernalia  were  such 
goods  as  a  wife  possessed  beyond  her 
aowry,  and  were  her  own  nroperty 
indep^dently  of  her  husbana :  w»^* 
hewmdf  and  <^(im,  dower.  As  this  kma 
of*^  property  would  naturally  consist 
mainly  in  personal  ornaments  and 
apparel,  the  word  came  to  signify  an 
aggregate  of  furniture  or  implements 
subservient  to  some  ornamental  pur- 
pose ;  such  as  robes,  hanging,  mov- 
able decorations,  costly  utensils. 


SYNONYMS  [APPABATUS] 

APPARENT.  Visible.  Clear* 
Distinct.  Manifest.  Plain.  Ob- 
vious. Evident.  Conspicuous.  Pal 
PABLE.    Perceptible.    Tangible. 

A PPAR  ENT  (  LaL  apparere^  to  appear) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  either  clear, 
visible,  as  opposed  to  concealed  or 
dubious;  or,  secondly,  seeming  an 
opposed  to  real ;  or,  thirdly,  seeming 
in  the  sense  of  probable,  and  so  oppo- 
site to  certain.  It  is  in  the  first  of 
these  senses  that  it  is  asynonym  with 
the  above.  That  is  apparent  which 
the  bodily  eye  sees  or  the  understand- 
ing perceives.  The  word  says  nothing 
of  any  properties  of  the  thing  which  it 
qualifies,  but  only  states  the  fact.  It 
serves  to  qualify  properties  of  things 
visible.  Thus  the  star  is  visible.  Its 
brightness  is  apparent.  This  would 
mean  a  verv  different  thing  from  say- 
ing, the  object  is  apparently  miy 
in  reference  to  a  colour  about  which, 
whether  from  distance,  want  of  light, 
.or  some  such  cause,  we  were  in  doubt. 

<*  When  there  is  no  appareiU  cause  in  the 
sky,  the  water  willsometimes  appear  dappled 
withlarge  spots  of  shade."— OlLPDT's  iW. 

Visible  (Lat.  viitMlu)  expresses 
what  can  be  seen  phvsically  oy  the 
sense  of  sight.  It  aomits  of  every 
degree,  from  the  barely  discernible 
to  the  conspicuous.  That  is  visible 
which  is  not  invisible.  Unlike  appa- 
rent, visible  expresses  the  property 
by  which  the  thing  is  capable  of  being 
seen.  That  is  apparent  to  me  which 
is^  by  its  own  nature  and  properties, 
visible. 

"Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible." — Nicent 
Creed. 

The  Onspicuous  (Lat.  conspHeuug) 
is  the  prominently  visible.  The  cause 
of  this  prominence  is  indefinite ;  one 
object  beingp  conspicuous  bv  its  size, 
another  by  its  colour,  another  by  its 
elevation.  That  is  conspicuous  whi<^ 
makes  itself  seen.  A  man  mav  be 
conspicuous  by  being  unlike  others, 
or  eccentric.  The  term,  as  applied  to 
persons  externally ,  is  eitner  favourable 
or  the  contrary.  Persons  may  be  un- 
enviably  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
awkwardness  of  manner,  or  conceit, 
or  extravagance,  outlandishness,  or 
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I^app-a^rentJ  discriminated. 

over-bright  colouring  in  dress.  It  is 
br  analogy  that  conspicuous  ia  em- 
ptored  to  express  moral  distinction, 
as  by  Macauuj: — 

**  A  mmn  who  hol^  a  conspicuous  place 
ia  the  poUticAl.  eodematticai,  or  Uteraiy 
history  of  Eaglaad.** 

Clear  (Lat.  clarus)  expresses  pri- 
marily that  on  which  the  light  shines 
with  unobstructed  brightness.  The 
clear  object  stands  out  against  the  sky 
and  in  K>rm  well  defined,. 

That  is  Distinct  (Lat.  distinguh^, 
part,  distinctuif  to  distinguish)  which 
la  clear  in  its  parts  and  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  other  objects.  The  oppo- 
site to  clear  is  dim  or  obscure,  the 
opposite  to  distinct  is  confused.  It  is 
possible  to  see  an  object  as  m  a  fog 
clearly  without  seeing  it  distinctly. 
It  is  clearly  visible,  inasmuch  as  we 
can  hare  no  doubt  of  its  being  there, 
and  understand  it  to  be  what  it  is.  It 
ia  indistinctly  risible,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  which  constitute  it  are  not  fully 
distinguishable.  At  some  distance 
out  to  sea,  I  see  clearly  a  boat.  I 
take  my  telescope,  and  then  observe 
distincmr  that  there  are  four  persons 
in  it.  Clearness  is  absolute  oistinot- 
ness,  as  distinctness  is  relative  clear- 
ness, llie  terms  belong  to  sound  as 
well  as  sight.  A  well-toned  bell  has 
a  dear  sound.  In  a  distant  peal  I 
hear  the  tones  most  distinctly.  A  clear 
truth  is  well  comprehended,  a  distinct 
truth  is  held  independently. 

"Thingi  that  more  to  twift  as  not  to 
mtttei  the  senses  disUndhf  with  seiipral  di»- 
tingnwhable  distanees  ortheir  motion,  and 
so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
Are  nut  also  perceived  to  move."— Locke. 

Manifest  (Lat.  mHnyestu»)  ex- 
presses that  which  is  very  plainly  and 
|>alpably  apparent.  The  Latin  mani- 
feitus  had  the  peculiar  sense  of  clearly 
convicted.  Dryden  used  the  term  in 
one  of  its  classic  senses  when  he 
sayt  •— 

••  Your  eyes  beheld 
The  inUor  manifest."^ 

And  again : — 

«*  Calistho  there  stood  tnanifest  of  shame.'* 

That  is  manifest  which  ia  brought 
to  light  oat  of  comparative  darkness. 
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and  exhibits  itself  without  conceal- 
ment. A  man  taken  off  his  guard 
will  often  manifest  his  true  character, 
though  he  may  habitually  oonoeal  or 
keep  it  in  check.  A  manifest  liar 
stands  convicted.  A  manifest  contra- 
diction needs  no  criticism,  but  bv  its 
own  inherent  force  makes  itself  ap- 
parent. It  is  a  term  of  mental  and 
moral  rather  than  of  purely  physical 
application.  Not  material  objects, 
but  their  properties  or  facts  connected 
with  them,  as  statements  and  truths, 
are  said  to  be  manifest 

Plain  (I^t.  planus)  belongs  to 
matters  both  of  the  senses  and  the 
intellect.  We  see,  hear,  smell,  taste, 
feel,  speak  plainly.  As  that  is  dear 
which  is  ludd  m  itself,  so  that  is 
plain  of  which  ordinary  faculties  can 
take  cognizance.  The  plain  path  lies 
open  to  the  riew,  level  and  mapped 
out  under  the  eye.  •  A  plain  course 
is  distinct,  intelligible,  unobetructed. 
A  thing  may  be  stated  so  clearly 
as  to  be  plam  to  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding. 

"  Why,  'tis  a  plain  case." 

SaAKXSPBABX. 

Obvious  (Lat.  obvt'tii,  coming  or  go- 
ing to  meet)  retains  the  force  of  its 
etymology.  That  is  obvious  which 
we  cannot  help  understanding,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  which 
carries  its  own  meaning  on  the  &ce  of 
it.  Its  plainness  supersedes  all  ex- 
planation or  comment.  An  obrious 
remark  is  a  truism,  for  by  its  nature 
it  is  as  clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  one's 
self.  The  literal  meaning  is  set  forth 
in  the  following : — 

<*  The  hero's  bones  with  earefol  view 

select; 
Apart  and  easy  to  be  known  they  He 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  offvious  to  the  eye." 
Popa. 

Evident  ^Lat.  evtdentem)  denotes 
what  is  eauJY  recognisable  as  a  fiict 
or  truth.  That  is  evident  which  is 
plainlv  seen.  What  is  clearly  proved 
IS  evident,  what  proves  itselT is  ob- 
rious. Some  efibrt  of  mind  is  needed 
to  discern  what  is  evident  none  to 
take  in  what  is  obrious.  The  axioms 
of  mathematics  are  obvious.    TrutlM 
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deduced  from  them  are  evident.  It  is 
obviout  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part.    It  is  evident  that  moral  tmth 
must  be  morally  aocej>tedy  for  it  is  in- 
capable of  demonstration.  The  appa- 
rent is  opposed  to  the  indistinguish- 
able,  the  clear  to  the  obscure,  the 
"\      yisible  to  the  invisible,  the  manifest 
^     to  the  diseuisedj  concealed,  or  sup- 
pressed ;  the  plam  to  the  unintelliei- 
ole  or  doubtnil,  the  obvious  to  uie 
recondite  or  ab^ruse,  the  evident  to 
>     the  questionable,  the  conspicuous  to 
the  inconspicuous  or  minute. 

"  No  idea,  therefore,  ran  be  nndistia- 
gnith^Ie  from  another  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  different,  unless  jon  woold  hare  it 
different  from  itself;  for  from  all  other  it  is 
evidently  different."— Locks. 

APPEARANCE.    Aspect. 

Appeahance  (Lat.  appArire,  to  ap' 
pear)  is  used  fbr>the  fact,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  semblance  or  seeming  na- 
ture, of  appearing.  It  is  in  the  two 
latter  points  that  it  is  a  synonym  with 
aspect.  The  appearance  of  a  thing  is 
total.  Its  aspect  is  partial.  The  as- 
pect, in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  appear- 
ance. The  formation  of  the  word 
(  Lat.  afl)¥c^«,  part,  aapeetm,  to  Muild) 
shows  tnis.  The  human  appearance 
is  the  human  figure,  with  the  acci- 
dents of  dress  and  others,  the  human 
aspect  is  the  human  face.  The  whole 
of  any  subject  or  object,  with  the  pro- 
perties and  substance  of  it,  is  its  ap« 
pearance.  Its  aspect  is  some  one 
characteristic  side  or  face  of  it,  which 
it  presents  to  us  as  a  point  of  view. 
The  aspect  carries  with  it  an  expres- 
siveness which  does  not  belong  to  its 
mere  appearance.  The  appearance 
wears  a  character,  the  aspect  wears  a 
meaning.  The  heavens  have  a  clear 
or  clouay  appearance,  a  serene  or 
stormy  aspect  The  appearance  is  a 
conclusion  in  itself,  the  aspect  sug- 
gests further  conclusions.  In  the  moral 
as  in  the  natural  world  we  cannot  see 
an  object  in  its  entirety,  but  can  only 
in  ienes  connote  those  different^spects 
which  make  up  our  conception  of  the 
thing, 

"  Trdidcs  stood,  in  agped  lion-like 
And  terrible,  in  strength  as  forest  boars." 
CowPEB,  llictd. 


SYNONYMS  [appearance] 

APPEASE.  Allay.  Alleviate. 
Relieve.  Pacify.  Mitigate.  Sootue. 
Assuage.    Calm. 

Appease  (O.  Fr.  apametj  O.  Fr.  h 
paitf  to  peace)  is  literally  to  bring  to  a 
state  of  peace.  It  is  to  reduce  a  state 
of  violence,  tumult,  disturbance,  ex- 
citement by  luring  back  to  peace ;  that 
is,  to  the  common  and  proper  order 
and  harmony  which  belongs  to  things, . 
and  out  of  which  they  have  been  car- 
ried so  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  internal 
commotion.  Although  not  inapplic- 
able to  physical  elements  and  influ- 
ences, Appease  seems  to  suit  moral 
cases  far  better.  The  storm  calms:: 
wrath  or  the  cravings  of  men  and 
beasts  are  appeased.  In  order  to- 
appease  it  commonly  happens  that 
something  has  to  l>e  paid,  because 
when  mOTal  beings  need  to  be  ap- 
peased, they  are  in  some  condition  of 
violent  satis&ction,  or  demand. 

*'  We,  like  nnskilfbl  or  nnmlj  patients, . 
fondlj  imagine  that  the  on\j  way  io  appease 
our  desires  is  to  grant  them  the  objects  they 
•o  passionately  tend  to."— BoYLB. 

Pacify  (Lat.  pat^ftcart)  has  ety- 
mologically  the  same  sense  as  Ap- 
pease, but  is  employed  of  lesser  dis- 
turbances of  mind,  and  of  mind  only. 
Pacify  belongs  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
and  not  in  any  way  to  the  force  or 
things.  While  violent  anger  or  eaj^er 
appetites  are  appeased,  importunity,, 
discontent,  peevishness,  restlessness, 
or  petty  tumults  are  pacified. 

*•  Not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  ^ 
I^cb  topacify  onr  mbhap."— L'EISTRAlf OB. 

Calx  (Fr.  calme)  is  positive  and' 
direct,  as  appease  is  indirect.  To  ap- 
pease is  to  put  an  end  to  violent  mo- 
tion.   To  calm  is  to  produce  great 
tranquillity.    We  have  seen  that  the 
commotion  which  needs  appeasing  is 
of  a  special  kind.   Other  kmds  may  be 
calmed.  As  anger,  for  instance,  is  ap- 
peased, so  fear,  or  anxiety,  or  uneasi- 
ness is  calmed.  He  who  is  under  vexa- 
tion, disappointment,  ordespair,needs 
to  be  calmed.    He  is  to  be  appeased 
who  wields  his  passions.    He  is  to  be  ~ 
calmed  also  who  is  overmastered  by 
them.    The  strong  therefore  need  to- 
be  appeased,  and  the  weak  calmed. 
Just  and  full  satisfitction  appeases* . 
soothing  words  and  assurances  are"' 
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ofien  needed  to  calm.  In  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  both  applicable,  to  ap- 
pease involyes  a  more  permanent  set- 
tlement than  to  calm.  Qever  treat- 
ment may  sometimes  calm,  but  satis- 
faction ot  mind  is  involyea  in  being 
appeased.  He  who  is  calmed  is  for 
the  time  set  at  rest.  He  who  is  ap- 
peased has  no  more  cause  of  desire  or 
discontent. 

"  The  aflhirt  of  Tvrkej  were  then  in 
gr€%t  ditratler.  The  Qnnd  Seignior  died 
soon  after,  aud  his  snocessor  in  that  Empire 
gaTe  hb  sabjects  snch  hopes  of  peace  that 
they   were   eatmed  for    the   present." — 

BCBKBT. 

The  term  RsuBys  (Lat.  rtfifetfre) 
is  employed  in  all  cases  where  a  pres- 
sure of  a  burden  exists^  or  may  be 
imagined.  Pain  or  fpief  is  said  to  be 
relieyed  when  it  is  either  partially  or 
entirely  removed.  The  same  may  be 
said  ot  duties,  cares,  responsibilities, 
anxieties.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
which  is  Alleviated  (Lat.  aluvarty 
to  Ughten)  is  only  partially  removed. 
A  pain  is  alleviated  bv  beine  made 
less.  Commonly  speaking,  the  per- 
son is  relieyed  when  the  burden  is 
alleviated.  Thin^  which  affect  our 
feelings  are  alleviated.  Those  which 
affect  our  condition  or  droumstances 
may  be  said  to  be  relieved.  The 
object  of  giving  relief  to  the  poor  is 
the  aUeviation  of  the  pressure  of 
poverty. 

«« The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  Icnger 
looked  npon  that  order  as  he  had  done 
before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  distress 
and  the  reUeven  of  their  indigence."— 
Adam  Smith. 

"  The  calamity  of  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  moeh  alUviated;  compara- 
trrely  qteaking.  It  is  removed  by  ghring  the 
nse  of  letters  and  of  speech,  by  which  they* 
the  dc*f,  are  admitted  to  the  pleasure  of 
social  conrersation."— HoBSLEY. 

Mitigate  (Lat.  mifigare^  to  soften) 
stands  to  the  severe,  as  relieve  and 
alleviate  to  the  oppressive.  Things 
are  mitigated  which  affect  us  hardly. 


■harpnesB.  It  is^  like  Alleviate,  ex- 
prewive  of  a  diminishing  not  a  re- 
moving influence.  Cruelty  or  acidity 
mitigated  remains  cruel  and  acid.  It 
IB  used  only  of  things  or  the  qualities 


of  persons,  not  of  persons  themselves. 
Severity  in  action,  suffering,  or  treat-- 
ment,  is  susceptible  of  mitigation. 
Time,  thoug:h  it  may  never  remove, 
is  sure  to  miti^te  an  affliction.  It  is 
part  of  wise  legislation  to  mitigate - 
over-rigorous  laws. 

<«  All  it  can  do  is  to  derise  how  that  which- 
mnst  be  endured  may^be  mitigaUd." — 

HOOKXB. 

Assuage  (O.  Fr,  assuager,  Prov. 
assuaviar,  Lat.  suaviSj  sweet:  Skeat, 
Etym.  IHct.)  is  to  soften  down.  It  is 
very  like  Mitigate^  but  is  more  posi- 
tive and  active.  When  pain  is  miti- 
gated, it  is  less  severe  than  before, 
when  it  is  assuaged  we  have  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  ease.  It  is  to  pain  ana 
erief,  that  is,  to  mental  and  bodily  suf- 
ferinj^,  that  Assuage  is  ordinarily 
applied.  But  it  is  applicable  to  any 
strone  emotion,  passion,  or  appetite 
which  is  fierce  or  violent  in  its  cha- 
racter, as  ardour,  anger,  hunger. 

"  Bnt  toassutue 
Th'  impatient  fervour  which  it  first  con- 
ceives 
Within    its    reeking   bosom,   threatening 

death 
To  his  young  hopes  requires  discreet  delay." 
COWPSB. 

Allay  (Fr.  alUger,  Lat  alOHddre^ 
is  employed  in  reference  not  so  much 
to  the  yiolent  or  the  painful,  as  to  that 
which  excites,  disturbs,  and  makes 
uneasy.  If  pain  is  assuaged,  irrita- 
tion is  aUayed.  Harassme  thirst, 
eager  curiosity,  feverish  restlessness, 
pam  which  is  more  irksome  qt  severe, 
sorrow  which  belongs  more  to  regret 
than  to  remorse,  are  allayed. 

Soothe  {A.S.gesothianAo  soothe)  be- 
longs both  to  persons  and  to  what  they 
suffer,  while  Allay  is  applicable  only 
to  the  suffering.  It  indicates  its  reduc- 
tion, and  that  often  only  temporary, 
rather  than  its  removal.  It  denote8,pe^ 
haps,  more  strongly  than  Assuage,  a 
feeling  of  comparative  comfort  in  him 
whose  suffering  is  softened.  The 
angry  man  soothed  is  not  only  no 
longer  &ngT79  ^Qt  in  a  softened  state 
of  mind.  The  pain  that  is  soothed  is 
almost  converted  into  pleasure. 


"Gentle  strokmg  with  a  smooth  band 
allays  riolent  pains  and  cramps,  aod  re- 
laxes the  snflering  parts  from  their  un- 
natural tension."— Burks. 
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'  Ssoped  hktoiy  has  •mnsinted  m  wHIi 


the  power  of  moak*  orer 

there  is  little  doubt  but  the  Tene  m  well 

M  the  Ijre  of  DaTid  waa  able  to  tootAs 

the    troubled  apiriu  to  repose."— Kxoz« 

Et$ays, 

APPLAUSE.  Peaisb. 
Although  theee  wortU  are  applic- 
•hle  both  to  pexsons  and  things,  yet 
Applause  (Lat.  oppiMuUre,  part,  ap- 
pimuui)  is  better  suited  to  things, 
such  as  actions,  disconrses,  or  per- 
iormances.  And  Praise  (cf.  Fr. 
jrriter,  to  priu,  Lat  pritiare)  to  per- 
sons. One  applauds  in  public,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  action 
is  done,  or  the  speech  pronounced. 
One  praises  at  all  times,  on  all 
accounts,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  absent  and  the  present, 
for  what  they  do,  or  are^  or 
have  become.  Applause  is  the  lively 
expression  of  our  satisfaction  at  the 
eznibition  of  eztellenoe  in  persons, 
and  may  be  eren  by  gesture  or  signi- 
ficant actions,  as  clapping  the  hands. 
Praise  is  supposed  to  be  baaed  u^Km 
jud^ent,  and  to  be  the  expression 
of  discernment.  It  is  manirested  in 
words  exclusively.  Almost  any  ap- 
plause is  flattering.  But  we  put 
S raises  fto  the  test,  and  reouire  tuat 
ley  should  be  delicate  ana  sincere, 
flight  applause  is  so  far  grateful. 
Slight  praise  is  often  indirect  con- 
demnation. From  formal  and  flippant 
praises  we  naturally  recoil;  the  former 
may  be  hollow  ceremony,  the  latter 
may  be  only  irony. 

APPLICATION.  Attention. 
Study. 

These  terms  express  difl^nt  degrees 
of  attention  which  the  mind  gives  to 
\'ie  subjects  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
Application  is  serious  and  sustained 
attention.  It  is  needful  for  knowing 
the  w^ole  of  a  subject.  Meditation 
( Lat.  miditationem)  is  a  reflecting  at- 
tention given  in  detail,  which  is  need- 
ful for  knowing  thoroughly.  Study 
(Lat.  stiUiiaf  pi.  ttndies)  is  a  strong 
End  laborious  attention  needful  for 
resolving  complex  subjects,  or  over- 
coming difficulties.  Application  im- 
nlies  the  will  and  desire  of  knowledge. 
Meditation  implies  sympathy ^with 


6TNONTH8  [APPLACSE] 

the  subject^  and  a  desire  to  become 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
Study  implies  difficulty  or  importance 
in  the  subj  ect-matter,  a  firm  resolution 
to  master  it,  not  to  be  deterred  by  its 
difficulties,  nor  repelled  bj  its  liard- 
ness.  Soundness  of  mind  for  appli- 
cation, penetration  of  mind  for  medi- 
tation, and  strength  and  breadth  of 
mind  for  study. 

Attentiok  (Lat.  attentionem)  is  a 
condition  of  mind;  its  ordinary  atti- 
tude, so  to  speak,  in  study.  It  may 
be  casnaL  We  onen  give  attention 
without  being  empbyed  in  study. 
We  shall  not  anderstand  the  most 
ordinary  observation  addressed  to  us 
without  some  degree  of  attention. 
Attention  is  no  move  than  the  giving 
of  the  mind  to  a  subject  to  the  dai- 
regard  of  other  subjects.  Applica- 
tion (lM,appUeatidnsm  dnimif  Ok,)  is 
a  wider  term  than  attention,  and  is 
not  only  a  state  of  mind,  bat  a  power. 
Application  involves  attention.  Hav* 
ing  application,  I  am  able  to  give  at- 
tention. Application  is  the  &cul^of 
sustained  attention.  Many  persona 
are  capable  of  attention  (in  snort,  to 
some  extent  every  thinking  beuur  ia 
so),  who  have  not  application.  Tbeir 
attention,  therefore,  is  irregular  and 
inadequate.  Study  should  m  syate- 
matio;  its  subjects  rightly  appor- 
tioned as  to  amaigement  ana  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it.  It  will 
vary  in  character  aocording  to  the 
subject  of  it,  which  may  be  anv  de- 
paitment  of  human  knowied^.  Study 
should  be  systematic,  apphcation  di- 
ligent, attention  dose.  Uaoits  of  study 
are  formed  in  these  eariier  stages  bj 
converting  the  attention  of  the  young 
into  application  by  indirect  methods, 
such  as  by  making  the  subjects  of 
learning  attractive,  or  by  the  adven- 
titious enhancement  of  them  by  prizes 
for  competition. 

"  That  rerj  philo8<^h7  which  had  been 
adopted  to  inreat  and  explain  artides  of 
fiuth  was  now  studied  onlj  to  interest  na 
in  the  historj  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  assist  us  in  developing  its  &o«ltias, 
and  regulating  itt  operations."— Wa&bue- 

TOV. 

"  Thej  say  the  toncraes  of  dving  mea 
Enforce  attenUoH  like  deep  narmooy.* 
Shakbspkabk. 
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"  Had  his  application  been  equal  to  his 
talents,  ids  progrea  might  bave  been 
greater."— Jat. 

APPOSITE.      RXLEVANT. 

These  terms  haye  an  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  saHableneflS  or  propriety 
of  statements  in  rdation  to  some  main 
oase  or  arg^nment.  Relevant  is  the 
Ft.  reUvanty  the  participle  of  rt- 
iever,  probahlj  in  the  sense  of  hold- 
ing in  feudal  tennre.  Apposite  is  Lat 
participle  appMtus,  placed  injuxta- 
p^ntion.  Hence  Apposite  expresses 
a  quality,  Relevant  a  force.  A  re- 
mark is  apposite  which  harmonizes 
with  the  case  nnder  consideration. 
An  observation  is  relevant  which  helps 
the  main  qnestion  to  a  decision.  That, 
however,  which  is  done  directly  by 
that  which  is  relevant,  may  be  done 
indirectly  by  that  which  is  apposite. 
The  apposite  ehicidateiL  the  relevant 
promotes  discnssion.  The  apposite  is 
a  proposition ;  the  relevant  either  an 
argument,  or  something  which  links 
itMlf  on  to  argument.  Apposite  re- 
marks are  commonly  made  mVeneral 
conversation  by  persons  not  tiudng  a 
main  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
throwing  in  pertinent  saying^  as  lis- 
teners. The  relevant  owes  its  force 
solely  to  its  argumentative'  appro- 
priateness ;  the  apposite  is  also  timely, 
and  often  tells  with  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  eonjuncture  at  which  it  is 
introduced. 

APPRAISE.  Appreciate.  Esti- 
mate.   Esteem.    Value.    Prize. 

Appraise  and  Appreciate  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word,  Lat.  ap- 
prlUiartf  of  which  the  I^t.  pr^ttiunif 
price,  is  the  root.  The  English  praiMe 
has  the  same  orig^  meaning  litorally, 
to  set  a  pru3f  or  value.  Matoial  goods 
are  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining their  market  value.  Things 
are  appreciated  at  their  moral  value ; 
as  duuracter.  conduct,  acts,  persons. 
Appreciate  looks,  on  the  nvourable 
side  of  things.  We  appreciate  not  a 
man's  faults,  But  his  merits.  This 
idea  of  fiivourable  regard  appears  yet 
more  strongly  in  the  adjectrve  appre* 
dative.  An  appreciative  audience  is 
one  which  approdates  the  excellences 
of  the  exhibition. 

Estimate  (Lat.  tettfmare)  is  an  act 


of  judgment.  Esteem  (from  the  same 
orupn)  is  an  act  of  valuing  or  prizing 
with  moral  approbation.  Nice  cal- 
culation is  necessary  to  estimate,  nice 
feeling  also  to  appreciate.  An  union 
of  sound  judgment  with  refined  sen- 
sibility enables  persons  to  appreciate. 
That  which  has  to  be  estimated  is  open 
to  view,  that  which  has  to  be  appre- 
dated  must  often  be  sought  out  first. 
Appreciation  notes  things  not  only  at 
their  moral  worth,  but  according  to 
their  individual  and  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Women  have  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion, that  is,  a  more  delicate  percep- 
tion of  character,  than  most  men.  He 
who  can  appreciate  perceives  the 
niceties  and  spedalities  of  a  case. 
He  does  not  overlook  what  is  worthy 
of  regard.  He  sees  the  importance 
of  what,  to  people  in  general,  are  un- 
important oifferences.  I  estimate  a 
thing  when  I  determine  its  present  or 
future  value  or  importance.  This  is 
sometimes  done  in  a  rough  way,  and 
only  approximately.  I  appreciate  it 
when  1  see  characteristics  of  it  in  de- 
tail. I  esteem  another  when  I  esti- 
mate his  character  as  wordiy  of  re- 
gard. Esteem  is  akin  to  affection. 
To  Valve  a  thing  (Fr.  Lat.  value, 
9tibit,yhom  valair,  to  be  fvcrth)  is  to 
affix  tne  idea  of  worth,  jrreat  or  small^ 
real  or  fictitious,  pecuniary  or  moral. 
Prize  (Fr.  priXf  price)  and  Esteem 
denote  mental  action,  the  former  being 
commonly  emplo^rea  of  external,  the 
latter  of  moral  things^  or  of  external 
things  for  the  sake  of^  something  be- 
vond  themselves.  I  value  a  Dook 
highly  or  cheaply.  I  prize  it  for  its 
intrinsic  worth  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  me.  I  do  not 
esteem  it  at  all,  though  I  may  esteem 
the  author  or  the  donor  of  it.  The 
state  of  mind  involved  in  prizing  anv- 
thing  is  one  of  the  highest  regard; 
the  Uiou^hts  are  eonoentrated  on  the 
object;  it  is  treasured  vrith  a  strong 
personal  feeling.  It  is  jealously 
guarded,  and  the  possession  of  it  con- 
fers a  happiness  on  the  possessor, 
which  he  is  fain  to  think  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  thinks  himself  more  for- 
tunate than  others  who  have  it  not. 
The  value  we  set  upon  that  which  we 
prise  may  be  more  than  just. 
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'**  No,  dear  u  freedom  is,  and  in  my  Beart's 
Just  eetinution  prized  above  all  price ; 
I  had  maeb  rather  be  mjraelf  the  aUTe 
And  wear  the  boods  thaa  futen  them  on 
him."  CowpsB. 

Valui,  like  Appreciate  and  Es- 
teem, takes  the  £Et70urable  side.  It 
xommonlj  means  to  set  a  high  ralne ; 
as  to  appreciate  is  not  onl j  to  affix  a 
price  or  yalue^  but  its  just  and  doe 
amount.  This  favoarable  leaning 
does  not  belong  to  Appbaiss  or  Esti- 
mate. How  often  are  the  good  es- 
teemed !  It  would  seem  strange  that 
it  should  not  be  so — they  do  not  pro- 
▼oke  the  ill  feelinf^  of  human  nature 
— ^hey  are  inoffensive  and  kind.  Yet 
how  seldom  are  they  appreciated  for 
those  hidden  yalues  and  self-denials, 
into  which  the  world  little  cares  to 
inquire  t 

"  The  statute  therefi»re  granted  this  writ, 
1)7  which  the  defendants'  goods  and  chattels 
are  not  sold  bat  onl  j  appraited,  and  all  of 
them  except  oxen,  and  beasts  of  the 
plongh,  are  delivered  to  the  plaintiir  at 
sach  reasonable  a^musement  and  price, 
in  part  satisfitction  of  the  debt."— Blaok- 

STONS. 

The  strict  etymological  use  of  ap- 
preciate appears  in  the  following : — 

"  A  sin,a  vice,  a  crime, are  the  objects  of 
theolocy,  ethics,  jarisprodenoe.  Whenever 
-their  jiidgments  agree  they  corroborate 
•aeh  other ;  but  as  ofken  as  thej  diflbr,  a 
pradent  legislator  oppr^eiatat  the  guilt 
and  ponishment  aocording  to  the  measure 
of  social  injury."— OiBBOir. 

In  contrast  with  this,  Bishop  Hall 
-uses  the  term  as  follows:  He  says  that 
the  golden  vials  of  incense  of  the 
angeb  in  the  apocalypse  represent 
<<  both  tiieir  acceptable  thanksgivings 
and  their  generalap;^r«ctati(m  of  peace 
and  welfare  to  the  church  of  God 
upon  earth.*' 
**  Their  wisdom  which  to  present  power 


Live  dogs  before  dead  horses  egtimate$.** 
Dahdel. 
*'  B&tmm  is  th«  valua  which  we  place 
upon  some  degree  of  worth.    It  is  higher 
than  dmple  approbation,  which  is  a  decisbn 
of  judgment    AMssmistheoommenoemeat 
of  •IBtddoa.**—OoQAX» 
**  Authors  like  eoins  grow  dear  M  th^  grow 

old. 
It  is  the  rast  we  TBlue^  not  the  gpM." 
Pops. 

APPREHEND.       Gompbbhsmo. 

UNOERSTAMn..  CotfCElTB*   PSECBIVB. 


SYNONYMS  [apprehend] 

To  Apprehend  CLat.  flpprJJfctfndJSrt ) 
is.  literally,  to  lay  hold  of  by  the  mind 
after  the  analogy  of  grasping  with 
the  hand.  It  is  the  simplest  act  of 
tho  understanding,  the  recognition  of 
a  fact.  Apprehension  in  this  sense 
(Ft.  apprihension,  as  a  synonym  with 
fear)  expresses  no  process  or  molt 
of  animate  knowledge,  profound  in- 
sight, or  mature  judgment^  but  aueh 
a  view  or  belief  as  we  are  inclined  to 
entertain  upon  the  ground  of  ordinaiy 
indications,  and  our  present  state  and 
stock  of  information.  I  may  apprehend 
a  thing  as  true  or  false,  probable  or 
improbable^  desirable  or  undesirable. 
Apprehension  u  a  low  and  limited 
understanding  of  a  thing.  Where  the 
nature  of  the  tning  is  plain  or  common, 
apprehension  answers  the  purpose  of 
understanding  it.  The  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics are  intuitively,  or  at  least 
naturallv  and  easily,  apprehended. 
In  the  following  we  have  such  a  use 
of  Apprehend  as  to  illustrate  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  understanding  and 
fear.  When  the  &ct  apprehenSled  is 
future,  probable  and  unwelcome  ap- 
prehension combines  the  ideas  of  re- 
cognition and  dread. 

*' It  w*s  oace  proposed  to  discriminate  the 
slaves  hj  a  particular  habit,  but  it  was 
Justlj  apprehended  that  there  might  bo 
some  danger  in  acquainting  them  with 
their  own  numbers." — Oibboh'. 

Comprehend  (Lat.  eompr)Qi9nd)ert,  to 
clasp)  is  an  advance  upon  apprehend. 
It  is  verf  like  Understand.  To  un- 
derstand is  to  have  the  free  use  of 
one's  reasQning  powers  in  recognizing 
the  nature,  properties,  relation,  use, 
or  meaning  of  things.  We  under- 
stand matters  of  orainary  discourse 
and  the  practical  business  of  life.  To 
comprehend  is  to  embrace  a  tldng  in 
all  its  compass  and  extent.  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  a  word.  I  com- 
prehend the  action  of  a  machine.  I 
understand  a  thinji^  when  I  can  ex- 
plain it,  and  show  its  reUtion  to  other 
things.  I  apprehend  a  thing  when  it 
is  brought  into  direct  relation  to  mv 
own  mind.  I  comprehend  it  when  I 
know  all  about  k  Accordingly 
Understand  marks  more  commonly  a 
conformity  of  ideas  with  terms  em- 
ployed, Comprehend  with  the  nature 
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of  the  thing  propounded,  and  Con- 
CEivE.  (Lat.  eondi^e)  with  the  order 
and  pornoee  of  something  presented  to 
themina.  Oneunderstandalanguages, 
oomprehendssciences,  conoeiyes  possi- 
bilities, and  apprehends  facts.  Con- 
cuvK  sometimes  belongs  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  an  idea,  and  sometimes 
of  a  judgment  or  belief.  In  either 
case  one  conceives  with  more  than 
the  use  of  the  understanding,  and 
with  a  combination  of  understanding 
and  imagination.  I  fill  up  the  Toia 
in  the  actual  hy  importing  ideas  of 
the  possible.  1  suppose  causes,  rea- 
sons, objects  or  purposes,  by  supply- 
ing which  I  seek  to  give  an  account 
o(  the  thing  to  myself  I  apprehend, 
understancL  and  comprehend  things 
present.  I  conoeire  things  future 
and  unrealized.  I  conceiye  a  plan, 
purpose,  design.  The  courtier  un- 
derstanas  the  ways  of  the  court. 
The  mathematician  comprehends  his 
problem.  The  man  of  business  ap- 
prehends that  there  will  be  a  rise  or 
nil  of  prices,  and  conceives  that  it 
must  be  owing  to  such  a  cause.  The 
architect  conceives  the  plan  of  a 
building. 

**It  was  amoagst  the  roiiu  of  the 
Ckpitol  that  I  flfst  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
work  whkh  has  amneed  aad  exercised  near 
twenty  jean  of  my  life.''~6iBB0ir. 

"And  how  rnneh  soever  any  trath  maj 
seem  above  our  "Hndentanding  and  compre- 
hentiam,  vet  if  they  come  attested  by  His 
diviae  ianllible  auuioritj,  we  have  inflnitel j 
more  ground  to  be  persuaded  of  them  than 
we  ase  of  any  thing  that  we  ourselves  may 
seem  to  comprehend  or  tmderttand,"^ 
Bevebidos. 

Percsive  (Lat.  perd^)J*r8)  has  a 
two-fold  meanmg.  We  perceive  ex- 
ternal obj  ects,  when  the  mind  becomes 
aware  of  their  presence  by  the  senses, 
and  also  perceive  truths,  when  the 
mind  has  been  led,  whether  by 
reasoning  or  otherwise^  to  take  oog- 
nisance  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  is  enigmatical,  to 
comprehend  what  is  abstract,  to  con- 
ceive what  is  confused,  to  perceive 
wbat  is  indistinct,  to  apprehend 
what  is   unlikely  in  reason  or   in 

*«  Jupiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
whatsoever  exist  are  the  works  of  Jupiter ; 
fivm^snd  eaith.and  sea^aad  heaven,  and 
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what  are  between  them,  and  gods  and 
men,  and  ail  animals,  whatsoever  is  per- 
ceivabie  either  by  sense  or  by  tin  mind." — 

CUDWOBTH. 

APPROACH.    Appeoximate. 

These  verbs  (Lat.  anpr6pum  and 
approiimare)  are  both  foxmed  origi- 
nally from  the  Lat.  prbp2,  neaVf  prat^ 
musy  nearest.  They  diSer  m  the 
degree  of  nearness  expressed.  When 
two  things  approach,  the  interval  be- 
tween them  18  materially  lessened. 
But  they  may  be  said  to  approximate 
if  the  interval  is  in  anv  degree 
lessened,  though  it  may  aner  all  be 
very  jg^reat.  An  approxunate  calcula- 
tion 18  sometimes  professedly  inexact, 
and  odI^  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
Approximate  has  a  more  abstract  ap- 
plication than  approach.  Approach 
implies  a  diminution  of  distance,  or  o 
what  may  be  conceived  as  analogous 
to  distance.  Approximation  may 
mean  the  diminution  of  difference,  as 
in  character  or  properties.  The 
character  of  the  lowest  savage  ap- 
proi  imates  to  that  of  the  brute.  In 
this  sense  approximation  is  simila- 
rity. 

"  Let  matter  be  divided  mto  the  snbtilest 
parts  imaginable,  and  these  be  moved  as 
swiftly  as  you  will,  it  is  bat  a  senseless  and 
stupid  being  still,  and  makes  no  nearer 
mpjfroaeh  to  sense,  perception,  or  vital 
energy  than  it  had  before."— Bat,  On 
Creatunu 

"The  largest  capacity  and  the.  most 
noble  dispositions  are  bat  an  approximation 
to  the  proper  standard  and  true  symmetry 
of  hnman  nature." — J.  Taylob. 

APPROBATION.    Appeoval. 

Appbobation  (Lat.  apm^ihaivmem) 
is  the  sentiment  of  whicn  Appeoval 
is  the  expression.  We  entertain 
approbation  and  express  approval. 
It  is  possible  to  ieel  in  our  hearts  ap- 
probation of  conduct  in  odiers,  which 
we  may  not  have  the  moral  ooiuage  to 
sanction  by  open  and  unreserved  ap- 
proval. 

APPROPRIATE.      SUFTABLE. 

Appbopbiatb  (Lat  apprYpriare^o 
make  one's  oum)  is  to  Suitable  (Fr. 
ndtgf  ajollowing)  as  the  subjective  to 
the  objective,  thi?  appropriate  being 
the  suitable  in  conception^  and  never 
employed  of  physical  or  mechanical 
adaptation.  Suita  ble  is,  therefore,  the 
wider  term  and  simpler.   That  is  suit- 
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able  which  is  in  aojwa^  adapted  to  a 
thing.  That  is  appropnate  which  ac- 
cords with  the  conceptiona  formed  of  it. 
Suitable  belong  rather  to  the  purpose 
and  use  of  thinn.  Appropriate  to 
their  manner  and  character.  Suitable 
is  a  practical  term.  Appropriate  is  a 
term  of  taste.  Suitable  may  be  be- 
tween two  ph^cal  or  two  moral 
terms ;  appropnate  implies,  at  least, 
one  moral.  Again,  appropriate  is  a 
more  specific,  suitable  a  more  general 
term.  That  is  appropriate  which  pecu- 
liarly fits  or  suits  the  general  character, 
or  some  property  or  peculiarity  of  a 
thin^.  That  is  suitable  which  is  not 
unsuitable ;  the  one  is  an  apt,  the  other 
a  permissible,  accompaniment. 

**  la  ita  strict  «nd  appropriate  meaning, 
espeeiallj  m  applied  to  onr  Bayioar*s  pwra- 
blet,  it  (paimble)  ngnifles  a  short  nuAtiTe 
of  some  event  or  net,  real  or  fictitious,  in 
which  a  e<mtinaed  comparison  is  carried  on 
between  sensible  and  spiritual  objects,  and 
nnder  this  similitude  some  important  doc- 
trine, moral  or  religious,  is  conreTed  and 
enforced.*'— Bishop  Portxus. 

"Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and 
firiendsnip  for  man,  shows  snch  a  dignitjand 
rondesoensioa  in  all  his  speech  and  beha^ 
riour  as  are  snitable  to  a  superior  nature." 
— ADDlSOir. 

APPROPRIATE.  UsuBP.  Arro- 
gate.   Assume. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
that  of  making  or  pretending  a  right. 
Of  these,  the  widest  in  signification 
and  most  raried  in  force  is  the  last 
To  Assume  (Lat.  assuniXrt)  is  to  take 
to  one's  self.  This  may  be  done  with 
or  without  right,  and  in  any  degree 
from  the  most  temporary  to  the  most 
permanent  assumption.  We  assume 
truth,  probability,  right,  that  is.  we 
conoeire  them  as  proved  or  granted : 
in  which  sense  the  word  is  considerea 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  assume  physical 
objects  simply  as  such,  unless  they 
have  some  force  or  significance  be- 
yond themselves.  I  take,  not  assume, 
my  hat;  but  if  I  placed  in  it  a  feather 
as  a  badge  of  leadership  or  par^,  I 
should  be  said  to  assume  it.  It  is  in 
connexion  with  this  sense  of  taking, 
in  order  to  wear,  that  assume  so  often 
bears  the  meaningof  taking  with  pre* 
tence,  or  &lsely  assuming. 

"  jUtiau  a  virtue  if  yon  have  it  not." 


SYNONYMS  [appropriate] 

Assume  and  Appropriate  indicate 
less  demonstrative  action  than  Usurp 
(I^t.  itstirparty  to  make  tt$e  ofy  and, 
afterwards,  to  tuurp)  and  Arrogate 
(^Lat.  aTT'6gaTty  to  adopt,  to  claim  «ir- 
Jairly),  I  impropriate  a  thine  when  I 
make  it  peculiarly  mine;  and  as  this 
may  be  to  the  exclusion  of  others  hav- 
ing an  equ&l  or  better  ri^ht  to  it,  the 
word  is  tmged  with  an  idea  of  injus- 
tice. The  radical  idea  of  appropnate 
is  to  make  property  to  belong,  to  set 
apart,  for  a  ]>eculiu-  relation,  use,  or 
possession,  either  in  regard  to  one*» 
self  or  in  regard  to  some  other.  In 
this  point  it  differs  fnyn  the  rest,  which 
are  applicable  only  to  one's  self. 
Right  and  wrong  are  blended  in  arro- 
gate. To  arrogate  is  to  assume  as 
one's  right  in  a  haughtv  manner;, 
to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one  s  self  that 
which  18  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  not 
properly  one's  own.  The  term  be- 
longs to  power,  titles^  rights,  posses- 
sions, authority,  privileges,  and  the 
like.  In  their  most  unfavourable 
senses,  appropriation  is  without  right^ 
usurpation  is  against  right,  arrogation 
claims  right,  and  assumption  ignore* 
ri^ht.  Tne  selfish  and  unfair  appro- 
pnate, the  audacious  and  intrusive 
usurp,  the  vain  arrogate,  the  cooV 
determined,  and  insolent,  assume. 

"  Pompe  J,  Crassus,  and  Cesar,  had  foond 
the  sweets  of  arbitnurr  power,  and  eaeb 
being  a  cheek  to  the  others'  ffrowth,  strvck 
up  a  Iklse  friendship  among  tEemselTes.aad 
dirided  the  aovemment  betwixt  them, 
which  none  of  them  was  able  to  Assaonr 
alone."— DBTnxR. 

"  But  these  (glebe  Uthes,  ftc.)  are  some- 
times appropriated,  that  m,  the  benefice  i» 
perpetually  annexed  to  some  qiiritnal  oor> 
poration."— BlACKSTOinc. 

"  The  half  lettered  are  forward,  and  arro- 
gate to  themselves  what  a  modest,  stndi«ne> 
man  dares  not,  though  he  knows  more.*— 

WOOLASTOH. 

**  An  unarper  can  nerer  have  right  on  his- 
side."— LocKX. 

APT.    Ready.    Prompt. 

These  terms  all  denote  the  posses- 
sion of  mental  activity,  with,  however,, 
some  shades  of  difference.  The  Apt 
man  (Lat.  aptut,  fit)  is  he  who  can 
with  comparative  ease  qualify  himself 
for  the  exercise  of  some  function  of 
body  or  mind.    Aptness  is  specific: 
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[arduous] 

tKpBciij  rapidly  developed.  A  man 
maj  be  apt  to  learn  or  apt  to  teach. 
I  n  its  wider  sense  Apt  means  naturally 
fitted,  as  baring  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  effect  or  even  to  be  affected ;  hence 
inclined,  liable. 

Ready  (A.  8.  r6d)  expresses  both 
a  passrre  condition  of  things,  and  an 
active  qnality  of  persons.  The  ready 
is  he  who  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  case  without  much 
forecasting,  who  from  the  armoury  of 
his  own  resources  can  draw  at  short 
notice  what  is  wanted  for  immediate 
use  on  an  occasion.  The  apt  man  is 
so  by  natural  power  and  fitness.  The 
rea^  man  by  natural  quickness  and 
versatility  of  mind.  Ine  former  in 
time  learns  much,  the  latter  in  a  mo- 
ment  speaks  or  acts  effectively. 

PaoMPTTTUDK  (L.  Lat  pron^tittido) 
is  an  attribute  of  persons  exclu- 
sively. The  prompt  man  is  ready 
for  practical  purposes  and  matters  of 
business,  as  the  ready  man  is  prompt 
for  puiposes  less  jgpave  or  exigent,  as 
in  rep^  or  rejoinder.  The  prompt 
man  is  so  by  virtue  of  an  energetic 
will.  The  ready  man  has  olevemess, 
the  prompt  man  decision.  He  sees 
the  neoesnty  of  immediate  action,  and 
loses  nothing  by  delay.  He  wlio  is 
not  read/  is  slow,  he  who  is  not 
prompt  is  dilatory.  The  ready  man 
meets  a  difficulty,  the  prompt  man  an 
obligation. 

«« 4^  to  tSMh."— Sm.  Bms. 

•«  iZiO^f  la  deTismg  expedient!.  "—Ma- 

GAVX.4T. 

"  To  the  ftem  Maetkni  of  the  offended  sky 
M7  frowtpt  obedieaee  bewe."         Popk 

APTITUDE.    FiTNiss. 

Fmcxss  is  not  confined  to  any  kind 
of  subject  in  particular,  being  equally 
■loraraDd  material  in  its  applicAtion. 
Arrrrunx  expresies  the  active  fitneis 
of  ■M>ral  beings  and  character,  while 
FrrxEBs  is  only  passive.  In  material 
subjects,  fitness  is  a  quality  or  oondi- 
tiooy  radtude  a  latent  force.  Oil  has 
sataraJlj  an  aptitude  to  bum,  and 
men  have  an  apdtode  to  acquire 
habits,  good  or  evil.  Aptitude  im- 
plies a  partieolar  purpose,  action,  or 
effect,  inhcient  in  the  subject.  Fitness 
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a  mere  external  suitability,  oongruity, 
or  commensurateness.  Fitness  be- 
longs to  objects,  aptitude  to  the  quali- 
ties of  objects. 

ARBOUR.    Bower. 

The  Arbour,  a  corruption  of  the 
word  harbour^  has  come  to  designate 
the  bower,  or  rustic  shelter  which  was 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  it. 

Bower  is  the  A.  S.  bur,  a  chamber^ 
with  which  in  Old  English  it  was 
simply  equivalent;  the  bdy's  bower 
being  the  lady's  chamber.  Arbour 
became  confounded  with  the  Latin 
orbcTf  and  thus  probably  has  come  to 
mean  a  thick-set  retreat  of  overshadow- 
ing foliage ;  and  the  bower  from  being 
the  private  chamber  within  the  house 
became  the  leafy  recess  or  refnge  be- 
yond it.  In  their  modem  application, 
the  words  seem  to  differ  veiT^  slig^htly. 
But  Arbour  has  the  more  artificial 
sound.  As  an  arbour  is  an  artificial 
bower,  so  a  bower  is  often  a  natural 
arbour.  The  woods  furnish,  by  the 
natural  interlacing  of  their  boughs  in 
many  places,  such  retreats  as  would  be 
called  Dowers  rather  than  arbours. 

ARCHIVES.    Records. 

Strictly  speaking,  and  according  to 
their  etymology,  the  latter  are  docu- 
ments, and  the  former  places  in  which 
those  documents  are  preserved.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  any  authen- 
tic memoriaiof £ftctB  or  proceedings  is 
a  Record  (iMLr^tcordirtytorememotr). 
The  Greek  hrtw  meant  the  court  of  a 
magistrate,  oeing  the  repository  of 
pubUe  acts. 

Archives  is  never  used  but  in  the 
sense  of  documents  connected  with 
the  past  history  and  transactions  of 
the  state.  Records  with  greater  lati- 
tude is  employed  of  any  kmd  of  occur- 
rences, as  of  social  proceedings  or 
local  histoiy. 

ARDUOUS.    DimcvLT.    Hard. 

Hard  (A.  8.  h§ard)  expresses  in  a 
blunter  and  more  general  way  what 
DiFricvLT  (Lat.  dtfft<m)  and  Ar- 
duous (Lat.  ardtttM)  express  in  a 
more  particular  and  refined  way.  Any 
tough  Dusiness  of  the  mind  or  the  haail 
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maj  be  called  hard.  It  is  simply  a 
strong  analogous  term.  That  is  hard 
which  seems  to  resist  our  efforts  and 
tax  our  strength.  Difficnlty  is  a  kind 
of  hardness,  namelT,  that  which  re- 
quires some  mental  aptitude  besides 
mere  work  and  perseTerance  to  over- 
come. The  making  of  roads  is  not 
difficult  work.  It  is  simply  hard  work. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  the  engineer  when 
the  country  does  not  furnish  the  re- 
quisite material,  and  he  has  to  substi- 
tute some  other  material  which,  per- 
ba{>s,  has  to  be  brought  from  adiatance, 
while  the  means  of  transit  and  trans- 
port are  not  at  hand.  Hardness  is 
simple.  Difficulty  is  complex.  Ardu- 
ous denotes  that  which  requires  the 
sustained  exertion  of  mind  or  body. 
It  calls  not  only  for  an  injg^enious  mind, 
and  a  patient,  perseyermg  spirit,  but 
for  some  loftiness  of  aim.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  made  up  of  many  hardnesses 
and  many  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
successiyely  encountered,  endured, 
and  overcome  before  the  end.  which, 
from  the  first,  was  seen  at  a  aistance, 
shall  have  been  attained.  In  hardness 
there  is  no  disproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  the  Acuities  and 
the  work.  The  opposite  is  rather  im- 
plied in  the  term.  To  accomplish  a 
nard  task  needs  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance.  In  difficulty,  such  a 
disproportion  does  exist,  and  it  has  to 
be  supplied  out  of  the  mental  resources 
of  the  agent.  And  after  all,  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  insuperable.  A  difficult 
operation  in  surgery  does  not  involve 
great  bodily  effort,  but  is  constituted 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  matter  operated 
upon,  and  the  need  of  constant  care 
to  aToid  the  serious  oonseauences  of 
slight  deviations  or  of  casnaf  ignorance 
or  oversight.  In  things  which  are 
arduous,  the  difficulty  comes  rather 
from  within,  the  danger  of  a  lack  of 
energy  or  effort.  An  arduous  under- 
taking is  commonly  a  demand  rather 
upon  a  man's  moral  strength  than 
upon  his  sagacity  or  skill.  An  arduous 
undertaldng  is  naturally  such  to  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  hard 
or  diflScnlt  to  oufi,  may  be  quite  easy 
to  another. 

"  Hare  ^oQ  been  evfl  qwken  of,  mad  four 
character  i^Jored  when  yen  knew  y oareelf 


Innocent  P  tbfa  Is  hard  to  bear  as  worldl/ 
principles."-  QiLPHr's  Strmont. 

"  Wm  ever  nnythiag  iiglcutt  or  riorioos 
achieved  bf  a  snddao  cast  bf  a  thongbt!" — 
South. 

"  Henr  how  leam'd  Oreeoe  her  vsefnl  rules 

indites. 
When  to  repress  and  when  indulge  oar 

flights. 
High  on  Fftrnaesos'  top  her  sons  she  show*d. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  p«tha  thej 

trod."  POPK. 

ARGUMENT.    Controvbesy. 

Argument  (Lat.  argtimtntum)  is 
that  which  argues,  or  is  brought  for- 
ward in  arguing.  An  arg^ument  mar 
be  complex,  elaborate,  replete  wim 
varied  reasoning,  but  it  is  single,  uni- 
form. CoNTBOVBRST  (Lat.  CMifrdtwr- 
fta)  is  antagonistic  argument,  and  in 
an  extended  sense  the  sum  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  question. 
A  preacher  may  hare  well  sustained 
the  arg^ument  of  his  discourse,  but  he 
must  never  flatter  himself  that  it  will 
not  be  made  matter  of  oontrorersy 
among  his  hearers. 

ARISTOCRACY.    Nobility. 

The  Aristocract,  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  term,  was  a  goreming 
body  of  the  chief  or  best  men,  ifirro- 
Mfarlar~4iftaT9{i  b€it»  and  xpsriTr*  to  rule. 
So  Ben  Jonson— 

"If  the  Senate 
Right  not  our  quest  ia  this,  I  will  protest 

them 
No  arutocraey." 

Hence  it  has  come  to  signify  among 
oniselres  the  upi>er  classes,  etpeciallr 
those  who  are  raised  abore  trMes  and 
professions.  The  Nobiuty  (Lat. 
nolMUatem)  consists  of  those  who  hold 
patents  or  peerage,  and  in  a  wider 
sense,  their  families.  Hence  it  follows 
that  tiiough  the  nobility  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  thm  wiU 
be  a  large  portion  of  the  aristooracy 
who  are  not  personally  ennobled  nor 
belong  by  both  to  noble  fiunilies,  as 
the  landed  aristooraoy .  B^  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term  we  »pply  it  to  Boina 
who  hare  no  pretensions  to  the  claim 
of  patented  nobilitj.  There  is  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  and  of  wealth, 
but  those  ifho  are  in  this  senae  en- 
nobled, depend  for  their  titles  on  the 
conflicting  flentimenti  of  mankind. 
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ARMISTICE.    Truce. 

These  tenns  are  ooincident  in  their 
general  meaning  of  a  temporary  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  parties 
t»ntending  in  battle.  The  Tbuce 
(Old  £ne.  treweif  A.  S.  trywf-tan,  to 
pledge  one's  fmi^)  is  the  leM  formal  of 
the  two,  so  that  it  has  fonnd  its  way 
into  common  metaphorical  language, 
as  Abmistick  (Lat.  armi$i(tiutn ;  Lat. 
armoy  armty  and  sisth^f  to  stop)  has  not. 
So  the  wora  Truce  is  often  emplo3red 
to  express  a  cessation,  temporary  or 
otherwise,  of  what  is  rexatiously  an- 
tagonistic ;  as  in  noisy  arguments,  or 
the  intermission  of  tedious  or  painful 
action  of  any  kind.  The  consent  of 
commanders,  or  according  to  the  laws 
of  honourable  warfare,  the  mere  ex- 
hibition under  certain  circumstances 
of  a  flag,  may^bring  about  a  truce  for 
some  particular  purpose,  such  as  a 
consdtation  between  the  rival  gene- 
rals, or  an  opportunity  for  burying 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  An  armistice 
is  more  formal  and  prolonged,  and  is 
regulated  by  articles  and  conditions ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  on  the  cession  of 
a  small  territory,  a  besiejfed  town 
shall  be  permitted  to  renctual  its 
garrison. 

ARMS.    Weapons. 

Arms  (Lat.  arma)  seems  to  be  used 
both  in  a  general  and  a  specific  sense. 
In  the  general  sense  it  means  all  that 
a  man  carries  when  armed,  that  is,  of 
•offensiTe  and  defensiye.  In  this  gene- 
ral sense  it  is  distinguished  from 
W KA  PON  (A.  8.  lo^^pen),  which  always 
means  an  implement  of  active  or  of- 
fensire  wufare.  But  usage  has  in- 
trodoced  another  distinistion.  Weapon 
is  employed  of  such  implements  as 
are  extemporaneously  assumed,  or  of 
sucL  things  as  are  converted  into  im- 
plements  of  defence,  while  arms  is 
uaed  of  diose  which  are  uniformly 
made  and  recognized  As  sucih.  Ac- 
cording as  it  is  regarded  with  fixed 
character,  a  thing  may  be  called  an 
arm  or  a  weapon.  The  swoid  is  one 
'  of  the  soldier  s  arms,  and  a  necessary 
weapon  it  is.  llie  tmigne  may  m 
used  as  a  poisoned  weapon.  A  spade 
is  in  itself  an  implement  of  husbandry. 
It  may  be  a  fonudabkiW^^Mi  in  the 


hands  of  an  an|pry  rustic.  Arms,  un- 
like Weapon,  is  a  rhetorical  term,  and 
stands  for  the  deeds  and  exploits  of 
war. 

"  Arme  and  th«  man  I  ring." 

DBn>Bir*s  VirgU. 
"  He  Uva  down 
His  armMt  but  not  his  willa.** 

MnjTOir. 
••  Woman's  weapons^  watCTnirops.*' 


ARRIVE.    Comb. 

To  Come  ^A.  S.  cuman)  is  vague, 
and  indepenaent  of  time,  manner,  or 
circumstances.  ToArrivb  (  Fr.  arriver) 
denotes  an  anticipated  or  appointed 
coming.  It  is  used  of  things,  persons, 
events,  and  time,  or  points  of  time. 
Things  come  by  chance  or  nature. 
They  arrive  by  order  or  arrangement. 
The  train  comes  when  it  approaches. 
It  arrives  at  a  certain  place  and  hour. 

"  In  the  EpisUes  of  S.  Panl,  8.  Peter,  and 
8.  James,  we  find  freoaent  mention  of  the 
eonUmg  of  oar  Lord  in  terms  which,  like 
those  of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to  imply 
an  expectation  in  those  writers  of  His  speedy 
omoa/.**— Bablex. 

ARROGANCE.  Presumption. 
Sblp-Conceit.  Pride.  Vanity. 
Haughtiness. 

ARROGANCE(Lat.arrlljrait(iafii)is  ex- 
actly what  the  word  is  fonned  to  ex- 
press, a  habit  of  arrogating  to  one's  self 
deference,  or,  as  it  has  been  defined, 
'<  exclusive  self-deference."  It  is  the 
extreme  of  self-assertion.  Go  where 
he  will,  the  arrogant  man  carries  his 
claims  with  him,  claims  of  superi- 
ority as  in  social  position,  tKe  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  or  what,  Qot.  I^  is 
often  a  partial  fault  o(  ipharacter,  apd 
persons  are  found  arrogant, on  so^e 
matters  who  are  ipt  so  on  othars. 
Superiority  or  claim  of  some  kind  must 
exist  as  the  foundation  of  arrogance. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  great,  not  of  the 
litUe.  To  demand  as  a  right,  tfiough 
the  claim  be  just,  in  cases  where  it 
would  have  been  conceded^  and  wh^e 
the  demand  therefore  was  si^Mrfluous, 
is  still  arrogance.  Arroguice  is  a 
mode  of  action  or  behavl9ur  resulting 
from  a  condition  of  mind.  Arrogance 
is  not  only  not  self-cc^nqeit,  but  may 
be  in  opposition  to  it.  A  man  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  may  be  so  fitf 
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from  believing  that  he  is  in  the  right 
that  he  may  feel  himself  in  the  wrong, 
yet  arrogance  will  expect  that  he 
should  he  yielded  to. 

"  Arroffonee  is  alwars  offiniitye,  becavM 
is  demaading  mere  than  its  due — lor  thii 
meaaioff  a^euv  in  the  et7inoI<M|7  of  the 
word— It  nanifeats  a  petnlant  and  imnrioni 
dii^Kieitimi  that  disdains  to  be  controlled  bj 
Mod  breeding  or  any  other  restraint." — 
Bjuttue. 

Arrogance  is  more  overhearmg  than 
8BLF-CoNcsiT,which  irmerely  the  en- 
tertaininff  of  an  oyerweening  opinion  of 
one's  self,  and  may  be  far  less  obtru- 
sive than  the  former.  It  is  commonly 
more  ridiculous  and  less  troublesome. 
Like  arrogance,  it  maybe  confined  to 
particular  matters,  and  these  may  be 
perscnoal  trivialities.  He  may  greatly 
over-rate  himself  on  one  point,  and 
under-estimate  himself  in  otners.  Self- 
conceit  is  the  fault  of  persons  who 
have  had  little  training,  or  hare  re- 
ceived it  apart  from  otheis.  Contact, 
and  even  collision  of  minds  in  varied 
intercourse  with  others,  as  in  the  poli- 
tical world  or  at  a  public  school,  is  its 
best  corrective. 

"Nolhiog  80  hangbty  and  assnming  as 
iffnoranoe  where  teif-etmceit  bids  it  set  np 
for  intkUible/*— South. 

From  these  Pride  (A.  S.  prut)  differs 
in  being,  so  to  speak,  more  true.  The 
arrogant,  but  more  especially  the  self- 
conceitea,  are  in  intellectual  error. 
8elf-conoeit  blinds  a  man  into  mistak- 
ing ignorance  for  knowledge.  Pride 
Hes  only  in  falsity  of  degree,  or  excess. 
It  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
value  of  something  which  really  be- 
longs to  us  or  exists  in  us,  and  by 
consequence  involves  a  disposition  to 
disdain  others,  converting  superiors 
into  equals,  and  equals  into  interiors. 
A  proud  man  over-rates  what  he  f>os- 
sernes,  a  conceited  man  imagines  him- 
self to  possess  what  is  not  his.  A 
man  who  is  proud  of  rank,  wealth,  or 
abilities,  really  possesses  these  advan- 
tages, but  sets  a  wronff  or  dispropor- 
tionate estimate  upon  tnem;  in  such  a 
way,  for  instance,  as  to  overlook  the 
«laims  of  virtue. 

"  Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  onr  state, 
^naliflcations,  or  attaSnments,which  exceeds 
Ibe  bowldariee  of  Jnstire  and  indnccs  «s  to 
{lOD  supposed  infeiion  with 
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some  degree  of  unmerited  contempt.**— 
Cog  AN. 

Hauohtiness  seems  often  constitu- 
tional. The  haughty  person  breathes 
a  superior  atmospnere  to  other  people, 
or  imagines  it.  (Fr.  haut,  high.) 
It  proceeds  from  pride,  of  whidi  it 
is  to  a  great  degree  the  external 
manifestation,  showing  itself  in  the 
manners  and  deportment. 

**  As  manj  more  ean  diseover  that  a  man 
is  richer  than  that  ha  b  wiser  than  theu- 
selves,  snperioritv  of  nnderstanding  is  not 
so  readilj  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortvne, 
nor  is  that  hauffhtintts  which  the  oonsrions- 
ness  of  great  abilities  incites,  borne  with 
the  same  sabmission  as  the  tTraany  of 
afflnenoe."— JoHKSOK* 

Vanity  may  exirt  with  pride  or  self- 
conceit,  but  is  not  implied  by  either. 
It  is  literally  emptiness  (Lat.  vantta- 
tem);thence  it  came  tomean  something 
um^L  hollow,  bad.  At  length,  as 
appliea  to  personal  character,  it  de- 
noted an  excessive  desire  of  applause, 
approbation,  or  admiration  for  quali- 
ties we  possess  as  well  as  those  we  pos- 
sess not.  It  differs  from  pride  in  having 
to  do  with  matters  more  closely  con- 
nected with  one's  self  personally. 
One  is  not,  generally  speaking,  vain, 
for  instance,  of  titles  and  estates,  but 
proud.  The  subjects  of  vani^  are 
good  looks,  talent,  personal  influence, 
smaller  successes,  and  the  like.  The 
vain  person  cares  more  to  be  admired 
than  approved.  The  proud  man  i« 
content  with  his  own  judgment  of 
himself.  The  vain  man  is  always 
looking  at  himself  through  the  medium 
of  other  people's  ideas,  being  greed  j 
of  admiration  he  seeks  to  occupy  their 
thoughts.  Pride  is  above  this,  and  w> 
in  some  respects  is  seen  to  be  almost 
the  opposite  ef  vanity.  The  proud 
man  is  by  his  very  pride  above  all 
care  to  be  &lse.  The  vain  man  will 
accept  compliments  to  an  exoellenoe 
which  he  does  not  possess.  The 
proud  man  is  best  corrected  by  setting- 
Defore  him  his  own  shortcomings^  or 
those  of  the  things  on  which  he  pnde« 
himselfl  The  peatest  mortificAtion 
to  a  vain  man  is  to  take  no  notice  of 
his  daim  to  admiration.  If  pride  is 
hateful,  vanity  is  contemptible. 

Pnasimrnow  {Lu.p'itiumptwMmy 
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iM  MpeeiaUy  a  fiuilt  of  the  little.  It 
ii  self-flattery  in  matten  of  social  pre- 
cedence. It  18  so  fiur  unlike  pride 
that  pride  possesses  but  OTer-esti- 
mates;  }«resumption  poesesses  not, 
but  claims  to  possess,  and  that  over 
the  heads  of  others.  The  presumptu- 
ous man  strives  to  be  on  a  level  with 
those  above  hiniy  and  shows  hie  cha- 
racter in  obtrusiveness  of  oonduct;  or 
he  arraigns  the  acts  and  opinions  of 
those  w£o  are  fiur  better  able  to  judge 
and  act  than  hims^.  Presumption 
is  a  determined  form  of  self-conoeit. 
Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves. 
Vanitrmakes  us  desire  to  be  esteemed 
bj  others.  Presumption  flatters  us 
with  a  vain  idea  of  superiority,  privi- 
lege, or  power.  It  thmks  more  of  the 
elnnoes  of  adventure  than  of  the  con- 
clusions of  experience.  It  is  hazard- 
ous in  its  own  £Etvour.  Presumption 
maj  manifest  itself  in  many  ways,  and 
in  cases  in  which  other  persons  areor 
are  not  concerned.  It  is  presumption 
to  take  precedence  of  one  who  is  of 
higher  social  rank.  It  is  presumption 
to  come  before  a  critical  audience  with 
an  unprepared  address.  In  many  cases 
the  best  cure  for  presumption  is  to  take 
the  presumptuous  man  at  his  word. 

"  V€outjf  is  that  tpedM  of  pride  which, 
vhiie  it  presumes  upon  a  degree  of  superi- 
ority in  Mme  pftrnmhr  articles,  fondly 
eonrts  like  arolanse  of  etery  one  within  its 
■pats  of  action,  seeking  every  occasion  to 
^Omimj  some  tsJent,  or  some  suf^KMed  ex- 
oeUeney."— CoOJJr. 

**  And  throQKh  presumpHom  of  his  matchless 

might. 
All  other  powers  and  knighthood  he  did 
SpEirssB. 


ARTFUL.  CuNNnro.  Decbit- 
rvL.  D£siGNiNo.  Crafty.  Sly. 
Wily.    Subtlb. 

Artful  is,  as  the  term  literallv  ex- 
presses, full  of  arty  in  the  sense  of  con- 
trivance. But  it  is  tinged  with  an 
oniavourable  complexion.  The  artful 
character  exercises  for  his  own  pur- 
poses means  which  baflle  the  inteipre- 
tatioo,  or  escape  the  observation  of 
others.  Artfulness  is  trained  cunning. 
The  artful  person  will  often  gaui  an 
€iid  which  ne  does  not  i^ypear  to  be 
aiming  at,  and  by  the  very  fact  that 
iie  does  not.    He  exerts  his  ingenuity 


in  misleading.  He  is  firuitfnl  in  ex- 
pedients for  producing  false  impres- 
sions. He  is  most  artful  when  he 
seems  most  natural,  and  designs  with 
anundesigningair.  He  is  olMervant, 
and  measures  the  capacities  of  others 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  them  false. 
He  can  Dotn  make  a  trap  and  set  it. 

"  Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind.** 
Pops. 

CuNNiNO  (A.  S.  cunnan,  to  know) 
is  the  same  mculty  of  acting  with  con- 
cealment and  disguise,  as  applied  to 
the  lowest  orders  of  wants  or  designs. 
It  is  the  more  simple  and  animal  as- 
pect of  artfulness.  Yet  this  is  a  recent 
force  of  the  word.  Cunning  is  lite- 
rally knowing,  and  has  the  same  un- 
favourable sense  as  knowing.  Yet 
the  Bible  speaks  of  *^  cunning  artifi- 
cers.*' *^  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, let  mv  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,"  that  is,  skill.  It  expresses 
now  the  characteristic  qualiu^  of  the 
fox.  Artful  is  positive  and  active, 
Cunning  may  be  in  reserve  and  con- 
c^dment,  only  being  connected  with 
the  instincta  of  self-maintenance  and 
self-preservation. 

**  The  fax  in  deeper  cunning  versed. 
The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehearsed.** 
MviM,  Fables. 

DECsn-FUL  (Lat.  dec¥p«r»,  part,  dc- 
ceptuty  to  deceive )  denotes  amore  settled 
purpose  of  leading  others  astray.  In 
the  artful  and  cunning  deceit  may  be 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  artful 
fencer,  or  the  cunning  animal  which 
doubles  upon  the  scent  of  the  hounds 
is  not  deceitful.  The  deceitful  is 
readv,  if  necessary,  to  falsify  truth 
and  honour  to  gain  ms  end.  It  is  only 
the  intellect  ota  man  that  can  be  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  deceitful.  It  is 
a  term  of  the  moral  disposition  rather 
than  the  mental  nature.  Artful  and 
cunning  both  imply  some  degfree  ot 
natural  aptitude ;  but  a  person  may  be 
in  character  deceitful,  that  is,  he  may 
have  the  impulse  to  deceive  without 
the  faculty.  For  further  remarks,  see 
Deceivi. 

«« Bnt  sin,  by  that<fecetf/W»eM  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  in  the  text,  hides  its  de- 
formed appearances  fkt>m  the  eyes  of  foolish 
men,  and  sets  before  them  nothing  bnt 
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pleMorei  ftad  profit,  jof  and  yanitf«  jn^. 
•ent  •ecarity  and  very  distent,  rery  nncer- 
tein,  rery  remote  fears.'*— SoUTH. 

Desionino  (O.Vr,  detigntr)  deaote* 
artfal  conduct  exercised  with  aspecific 
purpose  of  effecting  desired  oojects, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  iniarin|g^  or 
misleading  others.  Indeed,  the  injury 
of  another  maj  constitute  the  design. 
B«t  the  character  of  the  designing 
flows  from  a  mental  habit  of  forestall- 
ing the  fnture.  The  designing  man  is 
always  laying  plans  for  the  sake  of 
ronote  consequences.  He  is  artful  for 
the  sake  of  ulterior  results.  He  is 
trying  to  turn  others  to  account  For 
further  remarks,  see  Design.  It  may 
be  observed  that  Desionino,  in  the 
sense  of  artful,  is  of  recent  use  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  though  '*  desiflniement " 
had  a  tenden^  to  mean  a  cruty  or  evil 
design.  So  at  present  we  are  more 
likely  to  speak  of  a  design  against 
a  man,  than  a  design  for  his  be^fit. 

"  Thia  d$tifptmetii  ^>peart  both  iniqaitoiw 
•Qd  aUurd,*'--WABBUBTOH. 

Crafty  (A.  8.  er^sft,  arti/iet^  tkiU\ 
has,  from  the  idea  of  skill,  dropped 
into  that  of  cunning.  Craft  is  the 
cunning  of  practice.  It  is  a  way  of 
acting.  It  designs  and  conceals.  It 
misleads  and  eludes.  Craf^  belongs 
to  the  derdopment  of  human  charac- 
ter. The  child  may  be  cunning.  The 
old  man  is  crafty.  Craft  is  wisdom 
perverted  and  debased.  Its  policy  is 
crooked.  The  crafly  man  has  a  talent 
for  dexterous  deception  in  matters  of 
life  and  bi 
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slyness,  and  persons  seem  to  act  sly] j 
m»m  disposition  when  they  might  have 
acted  openly  with  equal  advantage  to 
themselTes.  They  will  be  sly  from  a 
mere  dread  of  publicity  and  demon- 
BtratiTeness.  Animals  that  have  been 
ill-treated  become  sly.  i 

"  They  tempted  ma  to  attadt  yoiir  bigfa- 

neai, 
And  then  with  wonted  wile  and  gfyneu 
They  left  me  in  the  Inrch."         owiTT* 

Wilt  is  literally  hone  full  ofwiie^ 
which  is  the  same  as  guite.    Wilineas 
shows  itself  in  matters  of  self-interest 
and  self-preservation.    A  wily  adver- 
sary quietly  waits  his  opportunity  of 
wounding,  and  can  make  opportunities 
for  himself.    He  is  artful  in  attack,  * 
defence,   and  escape.    He  employs, 
stratagm  in  dealing  with  others.    A  * 
wile  is  a  low  stratagem  or  insidioua 
artifice. 


«*  To  prodence,  if  jon  add  the  qm  of  nn- 
jnat  or  diahonett  meaoa  aneh  aa  nanallr  are 
prompted  to  men  by  fear  or  want,  jon  hare 
that  crooked  wisdom  which  is  ealled  craft, 
wliich  is  a  sign  of  pusillanimity.'*— HoBBS. 

Sly  (0er.jchiaii,iiv,  «W|/tti;  com- 
pare A.  8.  ildw,  idU,  wv  ?)  expresses 
the  character  of  the  artfully  cunning, 
rhe  sly  is  more  observant  and  vigilant 
than  active  or  designing.  The  sly 
person  observes  furtively,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  act  in  the  same  way. 
Underhanded  observation  and  practice 
mark  the  sly  man. 

«'  Thfi  eye  of  Leonora  it  slyly  watchful 
while  it  looks  negUgent." 

There  is  often  very  little  design  in 


♦*  Implore  hii  aid,  for  Protraf  only  knowr  • 
The  seeret  oanse  and  enre  of  all  thy  woes ; 
Bnt  first  the  wUy  wisud  mnst  be  eanght. 
For   nnoonstrained  he  nothing  tells  tot 
nanght.*'  Drtdxk. 

Subtle  (Lat.  tubtUis,  perhaps  <u&, 
undeTf  and  tela,  a  im6,  bein£  woven 
Jvm)  .    It  is  in  itself  a  term  of  neither 
praise  nor  blame,  which  depends  upon 
the  use  to  which  the  quality  whico  it 
expresses  is  put    Ibe  subtle  mini 
analyzes  motives,  sees  minute  diffe*' 
rences.    In  its  full  sense,  it  is  applio-i 
able  to  nothing  lower  than  the  humaa  1 
understanding.  The  subtle  intellect  can  j 
follow  out  a  sub^^ect  into  its  compli-l 
cated  relations  withoot  beoominf  per-  \ 
plexed  bv  its  intricacies,  or  misled  br  j 
its  casual  resemblances  to  that  which  * 
may  be  alien  to  it    Subtlety  has  the 

auality  of  mental  fineness,  sensibilitj^, 
elicacy.  Yet  subtlety  of  thought  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  delicacy  of* 
thought,  for  delicacy  touches  the  truth  i 
only,  subtlety  may  empty  itself  m 
creating  fallacies.  A  subtle  adversary . 
is  formidable,  because  he  will  dissect, 
either  truth  or  falsehood  as  fiur  as  i^ 
nm  suit  his  purpose. 

Spenser  uses  tne  term  in  what  has 

been  thought  to  be  its  etymological 

meaning  when  he  says:— 

'*  More  subtU  web  Araehne  eanaot  spta.*' 

ARTICLE.     Condition.     Ter». 

These  terms  agree  in  their  relati(»i 
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[ABTIFICIAL]  DI8CKIMINATSD. 

to  matters  of  agreement  or  compact 
between  personi .  Article  and  condi- 
tion are  used  in  both  the  sinffular  and 
plural  numbers.  Term  in  this  sense 
only  in  the  pliural. 

The  A  RTiCLS  (  Lat.  arttehlus,  a  joint, 
m  ciaute,  or  xoord)  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
tinct portion  into  which  the  main  sub- 
stance of  a  document  or  literary  work 
is  divided.  It  is  of  general  applica- 
tion, as  the  Thirty-nine  articles  of  re- 
ligion, the  articles  of  the  Creed,  of  a 
contract,  of  regulation,  of  War^  of  a 
periodical,  and  the  like.  It  is.  in  this 
connexion,  a  documentary  aivision 
rarying  in  nature  according  to  the 
nature  a(  the  document. 

Tebms  (Fr.  Urme,  Lat.  iermAnui) 
are  declarations  or  promises  which, 
when  assented  to  or  accepted,  settle 
the  contract  and  bind  the  parties. 

A  Condition  (Lat.  condUwnem)  is 
a  clause  in  the  same,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  suspension.defeat,  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  main  obligation.  Terms 
imply  a  more  or  less  complex  trans- 
action. A  condition  may  belong  to 
one  of  the  simplest  nature.  Terms 
imply  a  degree  of  eqiiality  between 
contracting  parties.  A  condition  may 
be  imposed  dt  a  superior,  as  in  ^^rant- 
ing  a  pririlege  or  a  permission. 
Terms  and  conditions  will,  in  some 
cases,  amount  to  the  same  things 
viewed  in  different  ways.  So  far  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement, 
that  is  a  term,  which,  when  rentrdea 
as  essential  to  the  holding  good  of  the 
compact,  becomes  a  condition.  The 
terms  of  an  agreement  are  its  suh- 
itanee^  the  conditions  are  its  sanctum. 
Hence  in  a  particular  case  the  terms 
may  be  liberal,  and  the  conditions 
stringent  and  eren  severe.  Terms 
are  arranged  equitably  or  submitted 
to  from  necessity.  Conoitions  emanate 
from  some  eontrolling  or  modifying 
power. 

ARTIFICIAL.  Fictitious. 
Factitious.  Convkntionau  Nomi- 
nal. 

Artificial  (Lat.  art'ifteialis)  and 
Fictitious  (  Lat  Jicikiui)  are  nearly 
alUed.  As  Artf v  i^  means  done  with 
art,  ts  opposed  to  simplicity,  so  Arti- 
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FiCf  AL  means  done  by  art  as  opposed  to 
nature.  That  is  sirtificial  wnich  is 
the  production  of  imitatiye  art.  The 
fictitious  is  the  creation  of  what  has 
no  natural  existence.  An  artificial 
tale  of  distress,  for  instance,  would  be 
one  of  which  the  circumstances  well 
imitated  what  was  natural  or  probable. 
A  fictitious  tale  would  be  one  of  which 
the  incidents  had  no  existence  but  in 
the  deceitful  ingenuity  of  the  narra- 
tor. In  the  idea  of  the  artificial  there 
are  two  elemeits :  1.  that  of  art  as 
distinguished  from  nature,  and  t.  that 
of  art  as  distinguished  from  simplicity. 
Dryden  uses  it  in  the  former  sense, 
whien  he  says : — 

"  In  the  unity  of  Time  jon  find  them  so 
•crapoloos  that  it  yet  reoudns  a  disput* 
among  their  poets  whether  the  artifideu 
day  of  twelve  hoon  more  or  leae  be  not 
meant  by  Aristotle  rather  than  the  natural 
one  of  twenty-four." 

In  the  second  by  Tillotson : 

*<  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  hopes 
of  hypocrites,  which  Job  elegantly  com- 
pares to  the  spider's  web,  finely  and  curtir 
fidaUy  wrought,  but  miserably  thin  and 
weak.** 

The  term  Conventional  (Lat.  con- 
ventt3naii«)  expresses  first,  that  which 
is  agreed  upon  amongmen  as  members 
of  a  community  or  of  society,  and 
then  having  no  existence  but  in  such 
agreement.  A  conventionalism  grows 
out  of  custom,  and  is  sanctioned  by 
usage.  W  here  it  has  no  existence  be- 
yond this,  a  conventionalif  m  is  a  social 
fiction.  Conventional  morality,  for 
instance,  is  not  truth  or  right,  but 
such  a  degpree  or  sort  of  it  as  may  by 
society  be  tacitly  agreed  upon  as  sui- 
ficient  to  meet  its  demands.  As  the 
artificial  is  opposed  to  the  natural,  and 
the  fictitious  to  the  real,  so  the  con- 
ventional is  opposed  to  the  natural 
and  genuine.  The  conventional  is 
artificial,  so  &r  as  it  is  the  product  of 
an  artificial  state  of  existence ;  It  is 
fictitious,  so  &r  as  it  is  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  neither 
against  truth  nor  right,  and  only  re- 
present a  form  commonly  in  vogue. 
Almost  aU  professions  may  be  said  to 
have  conventional  language,  that  is, 
forms  and  terms  appropriatea  to  them 
and  distinctively  employed  by  them. 
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SYNONYMS 
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noTtiXniSy  a  nanMV  is  that  which  exiits 
in  name  only.  The  nominal  is  com- 
monl  J  the  creation  of  artificial  neces- 
sity. It  meets  a  requirement  where 
that  requirement  does  not  exact  more 
than  a  formal  supply.  It  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  insuMtantial  for  a  sub- 
stantial fulfilment. 

The  F  Acrrriors  (  Lat./act&i«i)  is  the 
elaborately  artificial  in  things  of  a 
moral,  social,  or  material  kind.  A  fac- 
titious demand  is  one  which  has  been 
artificially  created  bj  pains  and  effort 
bestowed  to  produce  it.  That  is  fu;- 
titious  which  is  made  up.  The  term 
points  more  to  the  labour,  and  lees  to 
the  skill,  which  produces  the  artificial. 

"  The  oonvaUumal  lanyiage  appropriAted 
to  monarehs." — ^MoTLSr. 

*'  He  pMsed  eighteen  moatha  in  nomimU 
nttendanoe  on  lectnret.** — MaoauUlT. 

"  He  aeqniree  ^faetitunujproptamtj ;  he 
forms  an  ineorrigible  habit  oc  detoltonr 
reading.**— Dx  Quzncbt. 

ARTIST.  Artizan.  Artificeb. 
Mechanic.    Mechanician. 

All  these  bear  reference  to  Art 
(Lat.  arUm),  The  man  who  applies 
the  resources  of  art  to  constructive 
manufacture  isanARTiricBR.  The  term 
has  been,  in  a  g^at  measure,  super- 
seded, or  its  meaning  diridea  amonr 
the  rest.  It  surriyes^  as  a  rhetorical 
term,  the  ''  neat  Artificer  of  the  Uni- 
yerse; "  and,  as  a  technical  term,  of  a 
military  character.  A  soldier-mecha- 
nic is  allied  an  artificer. 

"  Another  lean  nnwaahed  artifieer 

Cute  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthnr's 
death."  8hake8PBAJLB. 

.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference 
between  the  Artist  and  the  Artizan 
as  regards  their  professions,  beyond 
the  dignity  of  their  employments.  He 
who  exercises  any  fine  art  well  is 
called  an  artist  He  who  exercises 
anjr  mechanical  art  well  is  called  an 
artizan.  It  is  in  the  superioi  skill  of  his 
labour  that  the  artizan  differs  from  the 
Mechanic  {Qt,  (jotx^finiQ.  tnotndvt), 
the  mechanic  being  one  who  employs 
instruments  other  than  agricultural 
in  his  work.  A  g^unmaker  would  be 
an  artizan,  a  shoemaker  a  mechanic 
The  artist  may  be  unprofessional,  or 
an  amateur  artist.    The  professor  or 


student  of  the  principles  of  mechanicSi 
as  distinguished  from  the  workman, 
is  called  a  Mbcbawician. 

«*  Art  ean  never  stre  the  mles  that  make 
an  art.  This  is,  I  beliere,  the  reason  why 
artistt  in  general  and  poets  prindpallj  have 
been  confined  in  so  narrow  a  cirde.** — 
Burks. 

"  If  workmen  become  scaroe.  the  mano- 
flMtnrer  gives  higher  wases,  but  at  fint  re- 
qnires  an  increase  of  laooar;  and  this  is 
wiUinglj'  submitted  to  bj  the  artimoH,  whe 
can  now  eat  and  drink  better  to  compensate 
his  additional  toil  and  Iktigue.**— Hvmk. 

"An  art  quite  lost  with  our  meehatiies,  a 
work  not  to  be  made  out,  but  like  the  walb 
of  Thebes  and  such  an  artificer  as  Am- 
phion.**— Baowir'S  Vtiigar  Errort. 

"The  commonwealth  of  learning  would 
lose  too  manj  observations  and  experiments, 
and  the  history  of  natere  would  make  too 
slow  a  progress,  if  it  were  presumed  that 
none  but  geometers  and  mechanidane 
should  employ  themselves  about  writing 
any  part  or  that  history.**— Botlb. 

ASCEND.  Mount.  Arise.  Rise. 
Climb.    Scale. 

Ascend  (Lat.  aieen<Ure)uid.  Mount 
(Fr.  monter)  are  employed  as  both 
transitive  and  intransiUye  yerbs,  while 
Rise  and  Arise  (A.  S.  risan,  drisan^ 
to  ariee)  are  used  only  as  intransitiyes. 
It  is  in  the  intransitiye  sense  that  the 
two  former  are  synonyms  with  the 
latter.  The  simplest  of  all  is  Rise,  of 
which  the  rest  may  be  considered  as 
modifications.  To  rise  is  irrelatiye,  to 
arise  is  relative  to  something  out  of 
which  the  thing  arises.  To  arise  is 
also  definite  and  limited,  to  rise  is  in- 
definite and  progressiye.  A  person 
arises  from  nis  bed,  and  the  final 
point  of  rising  is  rained  when  he 
stands  upright.  A  bird,  or  a  balloon 
rises  in  the  air,  that  is,  goes  higher 
and  hig^her  indefinitely.  Rise,  like 
Arise,  is  used  in  a  fig^ratiye  as  well 
well  as  a  physical  sense.  It  then  ex- 
presses  a  gradual  increase  or  enhance- 
ment, as  arise  expresses  efiectuation 
and  result. 

"  It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but 
their  real  price  which  rises  in  the  progress 
of  improvement  The  rite  of  their  nominal 
price  is  the  eflSeet,  not  of  any  de^pradatioo  of 
the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rtse  in  their 
real  price."-^Ai>AM  Smith.  . 
"  No  grateftil  dews  descend  from  evening 

skies. 
Nor  morning  odours   from    the  tower* 
arise."  PoPS. 
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Mount,  like  rise,  is  proffressiv^e, 
but  it  expresses  a  nrooess  with  a  limit, 
and  points  to  the  limit  or  end,  while 
Rue  has  no  sueh  limit.  Consequently 
mount  is  a  transitire  verb,  as  rise  is 
not.  We  say  the  birds  rose,  meaning^ 
that  they  took  wing  upwards.  They 
did  not  mount,  because  the  action  was 
unmeasured.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tide  mounts  because  we  have  in  our 
minda  a  certain  line  towards  which 
it  tends,  and  which  it  will  not  exceed. 
In  mount  will  always  be  found  to 
underlie  some  implied  degree  of  rising 
which  is  measured  or  not  consider- 
able, while  ascend  may  express  a 
course  indefinite  and  considerable. 
Abcekd  is  sometimes  employed  for 
mount,  in  order  to  gire  dignity.  The 
rider  mounts  his  horse ;  the  sovereign 
ascends  the  throne.  Ordinarily  speak- 
ing, we  ascend  a  mountain,  but  not  a 
iiorae.  To  ascend  a  hill  is  to  go  higher 
and  higher  up  it,  to  mount  is  to  get  to 
the  top  of  it.  Ascend  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  more  considerable  degree  of 
altitude  than  mount. 

To  CuMB  (A.  8.  climbttn)  is  to  as- 
cend, step  by  step,  and  with  the  use 
of  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs,  in  a 
aeries  of  personal  eflbrts.  To  Scale 
(Lat.  sco/a.  a  ladder)  is  to  pass  over 
any  diifioult  height  by  personal  exer- 
tion. To  climb  points  to  the  effort  of 
the  person  to  scale  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  thing.  As  the  idea  is 
that  of  passinff  a  wall  or  rampart  by  a 
besieg^ing  ladaer,  we  speak  of  scaling 
when  a  difficult  summit  has  been 
reached,  and  a  vantage  ground  gained. 

*«  The  idlest  and  the  paltrieit  mime  that 
erer  moulded  upon  bank." — Milton. 

"  Its  hooked  form  is  of  great  use  to  the 
TBfiacioiis  kind  in  catrhiny  aad  holding  their 
prej,  and  in  the  eomnunution  theraof  bj 
-tearing.  To  others  it  ^the  month)  b  no  lest 
aenrJeeaMe  to  their  dunbing  as  well  as  neat 
and  niee  eomminntioa  of  their  food." — 
DXRECAM. 

**  The  moaatahi  tops  eooflrm  the  pleasing 

sight. 
And  eaning  smoks  aaceniing  from  their 

heif^t.''  Dbtdbv. 

''HaaliosCapltoUnnswas  the  first  Bo- 
flMB  kaight  or  mnn  at  armes  that  was  hon- 
•«i«d  with  a  mnral  I  erown  of  gold  for  ikalmg 
over  the  wall  in  an  aaaanlt."— Holland, 


ASCENDANCY.     Empi«e.    In- 
fluemcx. 

These  three  terms  express  moral 
power  exercised  over  men.    Ascen- 
DAHCT  (Fr.  oMoendantf  Lat.  ateendire^ 
to  uand)  is  the  power  of  superiority. 
Empire  (Lat.  impMum)  is  the  power 
of  force.    Impluxnce  (  Fr.  injiuence)  is 
the  power  of  trutnuatum.    Of  these, 
ascendancy  is  the  most  absolute ^  sub- 
jecting personal  interests,  desires,  sen- 
timents, will,  to  him  who  exercises  it. 
Empire  is  the  most  despotic^  being  that 
to  which  one's  desires  and  will  offer 
only  an  ineffectual  resistance.     In- 
fluence is  the  most  mild  and  insensibley 
causing  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of 
another  to  become  one's  own.    For 
men  direct  their  conduct  by  their 
will,  and  their   will    follows    their 
opinions.      Ascendancy     commonly 
comes  from  the  stronger  mind,  but 
influence  belongs  even  to  the  weak 
when  they  are  pure  and  good.    The 
husband  mav  have  an  ascendancy  over 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  that  she  has 
no  little  influence  over  him.    Power 
of  character  commonly  eives  ascen- 
dancy, determination  of  will  gives 
empire,  penetration  and  address  gpve 
influence.    Where  another  exercises 
ascendancy  over   us,  we  must  feel 
some  regard  for  him,  where  empire 
some  fear,  where  .influence  some  per- 
suasion of  his  intelligence.     If  men 
would  examine  themsd  ves  they  wduld 
probably  have  to  acknowledge  some 
propensity  which  has  the  ascendancy 
over  them,  the  empire  of  some  passion, 
or  the  influence  of  some  prejudice. 
Influence  alone  is  employed  of  the 
subtle,  but  powerful,  forces  of  nature. 
The  weather  has  a  constant  influence 
upon  the  body  and  the  health.  Some 
have  believed  in  influences  of  the 
stars. 
ASCERTAIN.    Verify. 
Both  these  terms  denote  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  thing  as  true.    Tbey 
differ  in  the  different  states  of  mind 
and  the  diffierent  modes  of  inquiry 
belonging  to  each  process.  To  Ascer- 
tain is  to  prove  whether  a  thing  is  true 
or  not,  to  V  ERiFY  (Lat.  vCTyfcoTf)  is  to 
prove  that  it  is  true.  Of  old,  Ascertain 
nad  the  force  of  to  prove  true  and  to 
make  sure;  these  senses  it  has  parted 
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with,  80  tliat  they  are  now  ezpressed 
by  the  verbs  verify  and  seeur€f  while 
it  has  retained  to  itself  the  sense 
mentioned  above.  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
ox  not,  and  I  make  inquiries  to  ascer- 
tain.    I   feel  convinced  that  it  has 

\  occurred,  but  not  bein^  furnished 
with  evidence  to  prove  it,  I  search 

•  for  that  evidence  that  so  I  may  verify 
it.  Ascertain  commonly  relates  to 
matters  of  practical  life,  verify  to 
matters  of  literary  or  speculative 
truth.  I  ascertain  a  common  fact,  I 
verify  a  point  0f  history  or  science. 

ASCITITI0U8.    Adventitious. 

AscrriTious  or  Adscititious  is  from 
the  Lat.  adscisc^,  part.  adscituSj  more 
commonly  asc-.  to  admit,  to  adopt.  Ad- 
ventitious is  from  the  LAt.adventMuSf 
foreign f  advhiire.  to  arrive,  H^nce  the 
meaning  of  the  former  is  adjoined  or 
assumeo,  that  of  the  latter  foreign, 
accessanr,  accidental.  Both  may  be 
opposed  to  what  is  intrinsic,  essential, 
substantial,  and  so  both  may  partake 
of  an  unfavourable  meaning.  But 
properly  the  ascititious  is  in  the  act 
of  the  person,  adventitious  in  the 
Quality  of  the  thing.  The  former  is 
foreign  in  introduction^  the  latter 
foreign  in  nature.  The  former  is  ir- 
regularly borrowed,  the  latter  irregu- 
'any 


lany  supervenient. 

ASCRIBE.  Imputs.    Attributi. 

These  words  belong  to  the  process 
of  assigning  cause,  and  apparently  are 
used  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  cause  assigned.  Causation  may 
be  regarded  as  ph3rsica],  moral,  or 
mixed.  Mixed  causation  or  human 
production  is  expressed  by  Ascribe 
^Lat.  ajcriMre).  I  ascribe  such  a 
book  to  such  an  author.  Ascribe  is 
aIao  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  refer, 
without  any  idea  of^causation,  but  of 
quality  or  property ;  as  to  ascribe  glory 
to  God,  that  is,  to  express  an  attn- 
bute  of  His  nature.  Like  Impitte, 
(^LaU  impiUdre^  it  has  commonly,  as 
impute  has  invariably,  a  personal 
reference.  Impute  expresses  moral 
causation  or  human  motive ;  as  I  im* 
pute  such  conduct  to  his  generosity  ,hi8 
cruelty,  or  his  ignorance,  as  the  case 
nuty  l>e.    Physical  and  moral  causa- 
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tion  is  expressed  by  ArnifBUTE  (Lat- 
attr^uihre,mrtattnbuttu),  I  attribute 
the  loss  of^the  ship  to  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  or  I  attribute  his  behaviour 
to  his  ignorance.  To  ascribe  is  to 
vnrite  one  thing  to  the  account  of  an- 
other, whether  as  a  quality,  an  appur- 
tenance, or  as  the  effect  of  a  cause.. 
To  attribute  is  to  form  an  act  of  judg- 
ment by  which  we  connect  a  thing- 
with  a  person,  or  with  another  thing, 
as  the  source  or  cause  of  it  either 
immediately  or  indirectly.  To  impute 
a  thing  to  a  person  is  to  make  nim 
morally  responsible  for  it,  so  as  to^ 
connect  its  merit  or  demerit  with  him. 
Hence  attribute  expresses  the  nearer,, 
impute  the  remoter  cause.  I  attribute 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the* 
successful  invasions  of  the  barbarians ; 
I  impute  it  to  internal  corruption.  To' 
attribute  is  the  plainer,  to  impute  the 
more  complex  act.  It  is  remarkable- 
that,  except  in  the  theological  sense 
of  imputing  righteousness  or  merits 
the  term  is  commonly  used  of  bad  mo- 
tives, or  untoward  causes  of  conducts 
One  attributes  things,  one  imjputesthe 
good  or  evU  consequences  or  things,, 
but  much  more  commonly  the  latter. 
One  ought  not  to  ascribe  unjustly,., 
nor  attribute  lightly,  nor  impute  gra- 
tuitously. Knowledge  or  belief  as- 
cribes, judgment  attnbntes,  prejudice- 
imputes. 

*'  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit* 
Ascribet  bis  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit. 
What  late  he  calTed  a  blessiqg  now  was. 

wit. 
And  God's  good  Providence  a  lackj  hit." 
PoPB. 
«'  Nor  yon,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the 

fault 
If  memory  o'er  their    tombs   no  trophy 

raise 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and' 

fretted  rault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells   the  note  of 

praise."  Orat. 

"  It  is  a  practice  much  too  common  ia- 
enquiries  of  this  nature  to  attribute  the 
cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise  fW>m 
the  mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  the  natural  fVame  and  constitution  of ' 
our  minds,  to  certain  conclusions  of  the 
reasoning  faculty."— Burks. 
ASHES.    Embers.    Cinders. 
Ashes  (  A.S.  A$ce.  pi.  tttean)  denotes 
the  residue  of  earthy  particles  which, 
are  exhibited  afler  comoustion  of  com— 
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bastible  bodies,  wliether  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral.  Embers  (A.S. 
tfrmuruin, "  an  imautborized  wora,  but 
apparently  of  correct  form*':  Seeat, 
Etym,  I^ict^  are  smouldering  asbes. 
Cinders  (FV.  cvfu^res,  Lat.  dfn^s)  are 
tilings  of  combustible  matter  par- 
tially burnt,  wbetber  actually  burning 
or  not.  A  cinder  differs  from  an  asb 
in  bein^  cajMtble  of  further  combus- 
tion or  Ignition,  and  from  embers  in 
being  separated   from  the  burning 
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■**  ASK.  Reqoest.  Beo.   Beseech. 
SvppucATE.     Entreat.     Implore. 

SO^JCIT. 

To  Ask  (A.  S.  dscian)  is  to  seek  to 
obtain  by  words.  But  the  character 
of  these  words  may  vary  from  the 
humblest  entrea^  to  a  demand.  Its 
further  sense  of  obtaining  information 
by  words  of  inquiry  is  not  here  con- 
sidered. It  18  the  simplest  and 
broadest  term  for  making  a  request. 
It  implies  no  particular  sort  of  rela- 
tionsLip,  as  ofsuperiority  or  inferior- 
ity between  parties.  The  master  a^ 
the  senrant,  and  the  servant  the  mas- 
ter, to  do  a  thing.  It  is  the  ordinary 
term  for  expressmg  ordinary  require- 
ments. 

"  And  I  beseech  70a  come  anin  to-morrow. 
What  ah»U  yon  eukotme  that  m  deny, 
That  bonoiir  saved  may  upon  asking  gire  ?" 
Shakbspbabb. 

Request  (Lat.  rtqutritrtf  part. 
fiqumtm)  is  a  more  polite  word  for 
the  same  thing.  Nererthelese  the 
latter  is  sometimes  used  with  an  im* 
plied  sense  of  authori^,  amounting 
yirtually  to  a  command.  Request  is 
not  a  strong  term,  carrying  with  it 
neither  urgency  of  want  nor  vehe- 
mency  of  word. 

"  Jtequesting  him  to  accept  the  same 
in  good  part  as  a  testimony  and  witness  of 
tbetr  good  hearts,  seal,  and  tenderness 
tswanb  him  and  his  country  ."—Hack- 

M7TT. 

To  Beg  (O.  E.  htgieny  thought  to 
be  a  contraction  of  A.  S.  bed-ee-ian, 
and  so  a  fr^uentatire  of  hid)  is  more 
earnest;  ana,  except  when  used  in  a 
kind  of  irony,  is  the  act  of  an  emial 
or  an  inferior,  as  request  may  be  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior.  To  beg  is  not  a 
term  of  marked  eharaeter.  We  may 
beg  boldly  or  timidly,  but  in  any  case 


some  degree,  of  dependence  is  in- 
volred.  The  term  oeg  is  a  useiiil- 
one  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  com- 
bine impressiyeness  of  entreaty  with 
deference  or  respect. 

*\In  begging  other  inferior  things  it  may 
become  ns  to  be  reserved,  indifferent,  antf 
modest ;  bat  about  these  matters  wherei» 
all  onr  felicity  is  extremely  concerned,  it^ 
were  a  folly  to  be  slack  or  timorobs.''-^ 
Barrow. 


Neither  ask,  request,  nor  beg,  1 
10. 


.  ^9 
so  strong  as  Beseech  (6e-  and  t>.  £« 
techeuy  to  seek).  To  beseech  and  to 
Entreat  (O.  Fr.entraiter.  to  treat  of) 
are  much  the  same,  but  beseech  be- 
longs more  to  feeling,  entreat  to  ar- 
gument. We  entreat  an  equal  by 
what  he  knows,  feels,  or  can  under- 
stand ;  we  beseech  a  superior  by  his 
goodness  or  his  greatness.  There  is 
condescension  when  we  entreat  an  in- 
ferior, as  a  father  may  entreat  a  son 
to  be  more  diligent  for  his  own  sake. 
This  is  to  urge  on  grounds  of  affection 
and  argpiment  combined. 

*'  The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him,  prostrated  himself  at  his 
masters  feet,  and  m  the  most  moving  terms 
besought  him,  saying,  *  Have  patience  with 
me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.'"— Bishop 
Portsus. 
**So  well  he  wooM  her,  and  so  well  he 

wrought  her 
With  fair  entreaty  and  sweet  blandish- 
ment." Spenser. 
To  Suppucate  (Lat.  supplteare, 
lit.  to  oifc  with  bended  knees)  and  to 
Implore  (Lat.  implorare,  to  beg  toith 
tears)  both  imply  extreme  distress  and 
earnestness;  but  we  may  implore 
equals,  we  sujpplicate  only  supenors; 
for  supplication  denotes  abject  hu- 
mility, as  in  a  slaye,  or  an  offender,, 
supplicating  for  pardon.  We  com- 
monly beseech  on  the  ground  of  per*  ' 
sonal  influence,  as  in  tne  phrase,  '*  J 
beseech  you  for  my  sake."  In  im- 
ploring we  strive  to  more  the  feelings 
as  of  pity,  sympathy,  or  compassion. 
To  Solicit  (Lat.  solticitare)  has 
lost  its  classic  force  of  catmii^  anxi- 
ettf,  though  it  appears  prominently 
in  the  cognate  adjectiTe,  solicitoug. 
To  solicit,  with  us,  is  to  ask  with  a 
feeling  of  strong  appreciation  or  inte- 
rest in  what  we  ask,  and  implies  what 
a  superior  only  can  grant,  or  at  least 
what  we  can  recefre  only  from  tk4 
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favour  of  another.  We  solicit  not 
matters  of  vital  importance,  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life^  hut  rather  that  which 
is  pleasant,  desirahle,  or  advantageoos 
to  procure,  such,  for  instance,  as 
places  of  trust  ana  emolument. 

To  Cratb  (A.  S.  crafian)  is  to  ask 
with  eagerness  so  as  to  gntify  a  de- 
sire or  satisfy  a  natural  want.  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  longing  ou  the 
part  or  one  who  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  suppliant  by  the 
urgency  of  that  for  which  he  asks. 

*'  WboM  merej  th«  most  opulent  of  at  all 
mast  oDe  daj  pqfplicaU  with  all  th«  ear- 
neMaets  of  abject  mendicitj." — Kiroz. 
**  With  piercing  words  and  pitiftil  trnplore,** 
Spbnskb. 

*'To  solicit  bj  laboor  what  might  be 
rarished  bjr  anas  wss  esteemed  oaworthj 
of  the  Qermao  spirit.'*— Oibbok. 

<«  For  mj  past  crimes  mj  forfeit  life  re- 
oeive, 
No  pit7  for  mj  safferings  here  I  crave.** 
ELowz. 

ASPECT.    View. 

V^iBw  (Fr.  vus)  is  subjeetiv€y  being 
the  application  of  the  fiicultj  of  sight 
to  an  object  considerable  or  complex. 

Aspect  (Lat.  a$pf(e^.  part,  atptctutf 
to  look  at)  is  o^'^cttos,  being  the  waj 
in  which  the  thing  contemplated  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  yiew.  I  hare  a 
Tiew  lirom  my  window.  This  yiew 
may  have  a  fertile,  a  barren,  a 
haroh,  or  a  smiling  aspect.  The  as- 
pect is  often  of  an  individual  object 
in  detail.  A  thing  ma^  hare  a  sin- 
gular aspect.  The  view  is  permanent, 
the  aspect  variable.  I  hare  £rom  the 
same  window  a  view  of  the  sea ;  on 
no  two  successire  days  is  its  aspect 
the  same.  A  fidse  view  is  an  error 
of  one's  own  observation.  A  false 
aspect  is  a  deceptive  character  in  the 
object  contemplated,  though  it  is 
possible  that  something  in  ourselves 
may  so  invest  it.  Passion  and  pre- 
judice mav  be  said  to  lead  to  mlse 
views  of  tLings,  or  to  present  things 
vader  false  aspects. 

ASSEMBLY.  Assbmblaob. 
Oboup.  Collection.  Gathering. 
Company.    Mebtino. 

Assembly  and  Absbmbl age  are  from 
O.  Fr.  assembler f  L.  Lat.  as^mtUare, 
to  bring  together,  Thev  are  both  ap- 
plicable to  persons,  ana  Assemblage 


SYNONYMS  [aspect] 

to  inanimate  objects  also.  Where  they 
refer  to  persons,  Assembly  implies  a 
voluntarv.  Assemblage  an  involun- 
tary^ collection.  A  number  of  persons 
skatmg  on  the  ice  is  not  an  assembly 
because,  though  their  employment  u 
common,  their  object  is  not.  The 
assemblage  might  become  an  as- 
sembly, snould  some*topic  of  interest 
suggest  itself  to  be  discussed.  As 
the  objects  in  an  assemblage  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  conspiouousness, 
assemblage  is  said  of  illustrious,  as- 
sembly of  ordinary,  persons.  In  a 
large  assembly  mav  be  often  observed 
a  striking  assemblage  of  characters, 
countenancet,  figures,  dresses. 

"  He  scaree  had  ilnish'd,  when  saeh  mar- 
mars  flU'd 

Th'  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rooks  retain 

The  soaad  of  blastering  winds,  which  all 
night  long 

Ebtve  roased  the  sea."  HiLXOir. 

"1a  sweet  assemblage  everj  blooming 
grace 

Fix  Love's  bright  reign  oa  Teraminta's 
feoe."  Fekton. 

Group  (Fr.  ^roupe)  is  applied  to 
objects  both  animate  and  inanimate. 
A  group  is  an  assemblage  of  no  con- 
siderable number,  regaraed  with  an 
eye  to  its  configuration,  or  such  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  as  might  be  noticed 
for  their  artistic  effect  in  colour  or 
form.  A  group  has  a  completeness 
of  outline  whicm  isolates  it  nrom  sur- 
rounding objects. 

"  Bn  Fresaej  tells  as  that  the  flffaies  of 
the  ^roaps  mast  not  be  all  on  a  side ;  that 
is,  with  their  f»cea  and  bodies  all  tamed 
the  same  waj,  bat  most  contrast  each  other 
hj  their  several  positions."— Dbydek. 

Collection  (Lat.  coUeetibium)  ex- 
presses a  number  of  persons  or  things 
Drought  togeth^  by  some  force  ex- 
ternal to  themselves,  vi^hich  has  made 
them  one  either  as  to  unity  of  nature, 
or  by  identity  of  place,  while  As- 
sembly denotes  a  meeting  purposelv 
made  and  purposely  snstaincNL  A 
collection  of  persons  maj  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  common  object,  or  it  may  b« 
fortuitous.  Assemblage  points  rather 
to  the  unity  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  gathering  occurs;  Col- 
lection to  the  varietjr  and  diversity  of 
quarters  from  which  the  component 
members  of  it  have  come.    CoUeotioa 
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Toaj  be  fortuitous  and  mechanical. 
Kefiiae  substances  are  collected  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers. 

"They  (the  Collect*)  are  senerally  so 
czaetlj  Bvited  to  them  (the  £pietle  and 
Goflpef)  that  acme  think  they  take  their 
aune  trvm  ht&ngjofllected  out  of  thoee  parts 
at  Holy  Writ.  Bnt  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  beins  applied  to 
denote  the  gathering  together  of  the  people 
in  religioQS  aesembheSy  thence  some  ritnal- 
ists  say  the  Collects  are  prayers  made 
among  the  people  coQeeted  m  gathered  to- 
ftether.  Others  think  they  are  named  Col- 
fec^beeanse  of  their  eomprehenwve  brevity, 
because  the  priest  in  them  sums  np  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  in  a  little  room.    I  may 
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add  in  this  variety  my  own  eoigeetore  that 
•  prayers  havebeen  named  Collects 
&  tneir  being  nsed  so  near  the  time  of 


...,.,.^^   the    eoUection  before  U»e   Holy 
Commnni<m.**-- COMBBS. 

Meeting,  a  body  met  together 
(  A.S.  mitauj  to  meet,  obtain),  isof  many 
persons,  though  in  its  abstract  sense 
of  a  coming  together,  it  may  refer  to 
two  only.  It  couTeys  the  iaea  of  in- 
rduntarj  union,  or  of  persons  finding 
themselves  together.  It  also  implies 
more  strongly  the  idea  of  a  specific 
point  or  locahty  at  which  the  meeting 
takes  phu^.  Where  a  meeting  of 
persuna  has  been  puxpoeelv  convened, 
It  is  still  a  term  of  less  dignity  than 
a»embhr.  We  speak  of  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  reunion  of  its  members.  Parlia- 
ment itself  may  be  regarded  as  an 
august  assembly.  Lociu  matters  are 
discussed  at  loMlmeetii^s.  Ameet* 
ing  conveys  also  the  idea  of  fewer 
nombersand  greater  fiuniliarity  among 
its  constituents  than  assembly. 

"Uadctstaad  this  Stethva  to  be  the 
mt^»»g  of  Um  British  poets  and  minstrels 
far  trial  of  their  poeme  and  mnmo  snffi- 
rieaees,  where  the  best  had  his  reward,  a 
nhrer  harp."— PRATTOir. 

ASSERT.  Apfikm.  Asseverate. 
Aver.    Avouch.    Protest. 

To  Ahbrt  (Lat.  fltriWire,  to  take  to 
otuaelf)  and  Affirm  (^Lat.  affirmart) 
both  denote  the  making  <^  a  state- 
ment, but  Assert,  true  to  its  origin,  is 
■ulrjective,AFFiRM  objective  in  its  cha- 
racter. I  assert  a  thing  as  a  truth,  or 
aa  a  conviction  of  my  own  mind.  I 
afirm  it  as  a  proposition.  Assert 
therefore  has  a  metaphvsical,  affirm  a 
k^calfsrce.    I  assert  Boldly,  I  affirm 


distinctly.  The  opposite  to  Assert 
would  oe  to  suppose  or  to  imply. 
The  opposite  to  Affirm  is  to  deny  ; 
or  again,  we  confute  an  assertion  and 
deny  an  affirmation.  A  man  may  af- 
firm a  thing  because  he  would  rather 
do  so  than  deny  it,  or  he  may  affirm  it 
for  the  sake  of  discussion  upon  it. 
But  when  he  asserts  it  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  consequences  of  his  state- 
ment. Hence  bold  assertions  com- 
monly indicate  a  combination  of  ig- 
norance and  rashness.  In  delibera- 
tive assemblies  a  resolution  of  fact  is 
said  to  be  affirmed,  not  asserted  by 
the  meeting,  because  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  individuals  is  not  the 
iaea  of  it,  but  a  proposition  unani- 
mously assented  to. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  anyone  will 
assert  that  a  pareel  of  mere  matter  left  al- 
together to  itself  oonld  ever  of  itself  begin 
to  move.  If  there  is  any  snch  bold  csserter 
let  him  fix  his  eyes  npon  some  lamp  of 
matter,  for  instance,  a  stone,  piece  of  tim- 
ber, or  a  clod  eleared  of  aU  animals,  and 
pemse  it  well."^— Woolastov. 

**  If  one  writer  shall  afirm  that  virtve 
added  to  Ikith  is  snfllcient  to  make  a  Chris- 
tian, and  another  shall  sealonsly  deny  this 
proposition,  they  seem  to  difte  widely  in 
words,  and  perhaps  they  may  both  really 

rie  in  sentiment,  if  by  the  word  virtne 
affinner  intends  oor  whole  dnty  to  God 
and  man,  and  the  denier  by  the  word  virtne 
means  only  oonrage,  or  at  most  oor  dnty 
toward  oor  neighbour,  without  inelnding  in 
the  idea  of  it  the  dnty  which  we  owe  to 
Qod.**— Watts'  Logic. 

To  Asseverate  (Lat.  assXoerSre)  if 
to  assert  or  affirm  in  a  peculiarly  ear- 
nest and  forcible  manner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  conviction  thereby, 
or  possibly  as  l^g  one's  self  under 
the  influence  of  energetic  persuasion. 

"  I  will  eome,  and  some  of  yon  shall  see 
me  coming.  Can  it  be  sapnooed  that  in 
snch  an  a$severatio»  the  wora  to  einne  may 
bear  two  diiferent  senses  1  "^Hari.et. 

Aver  (Fr.irotrtr,  Lat.  a4-t>mir«,  ve- 
na, true)  is  the  more  solemn,  as  asseve- 
rate is  the  more  energetic  term.  I  aver 
that  which  I  formally  declare  to  be  true. 
To  aver,  in  the  tedinioal  language  of 
pleading,  is  to  state  what  one  is  pre- 
pved  to  prove.  It  belongs,  thererore, 
to  matters  of  knowledge  and  hct,  I 
aver  that  a  thing  is  so,  which  I  have 
no  right  to  do  unless  I  am  prepared 
with  positive  dettionitration  for  it. 
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"  I  shsll  onlj  aeer  what  mrtelf  have 
fMmetimM  obaenred  of  a  dack  when  cloaelj 
paranod  bj  a  wat«r-dog.  She  not  oolj  diret 
to  sare  herself,  but  whea  she  comes  op  again, 
brings  not  her  whole  bodj  above  water, 
but  only  her  bill  and  part  of  her  head, 
holding  the  rest  underneath,  that  so  the 
dog,  wno  in  the  meantime  tnms  round  and 
Jooks  about  him,  mar  not  espj  her  till  she 
hare  reooTered  breath." — Rat. 

To  Protest  (Lat.  f>roUstari,  to  ds- 
elan  pubUely,  to  protest)  is  to  arer  in 
a  serious  and  public  manner,  indicat- 
ing not  only  the  tmth  of  the  tning,  but 
one's  own  sincerity  in  making  the 
statement.  Protestation^  when  it  is 
relatiye^becomes  antagonistic ;  and  so 
the  noun  Paotbst  has  come  to  oonrey 
cthe  idea  of  a  declaration  against  some 
other  thing  or  person ;  but  this  is  acci- 
dental, not  essential,  to  its  meaning, 
which  is  open  and  solemn  declaration 
with  the  energy  of  sincerity,  expres- 
sive of  the  importance  as  well  as  the 
truth  of  the  tning  said.  It  belongs 
commonly  to  cases  in  which  the  inou- 
Tidual  is,  as  it  were,  on  trial,  or  where 
•he  writes  to  obtain  credit  for  purity  of 
motive.  Affirmation,  averment,  and 
assertion,  are  of  facts  generally ;  pro- 
testation is  of  such  facts  as  are  closely 
connected  with  one's  self,  and  so  mat- 
ters even  mere  of  feeling  than  of  fact. 
One  protests  that  he  has  or  has  not 
taken  such  a  part  in  a  transaction,  or 
that  he  was  innocent,  or  that  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  certain  feelings,  as  of 
sympathy  or  regret  in  regard  to  it. 
Protestations  sometimes  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  actions,  and  seem  to  ex- 
press one  motive  wnile  t 
another. 

**  OoUeeting  an  armf  on  the  borders  of 
Kormandj,  be  ^roUtt$  that  his  measores 
are  padAe.''-J<AnKlir. 

Avouch  ^Fr.  i.  i.e.  od,  to,  and  £ng. 
.  tN>uc&,Lat.v^feai«)  is  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, not  ooJ^ina  potittre  manner,  but 
in  favour  of^some  person,  or  in  main- 
tenance of  soma  cause,  to  avonch  a 
thing  is  to  place  one'sself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  witness  Ibr  it.  So  Shakespeare 
uses  the  noun  Avouch  in  the  sense  of 
•imple  evidence. 

**  Before  my  God  I  might  not  (his  believe 
Vi«haut  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  owa  eyes.** 


SYNONYMS  [assistant] 

ASSISTANT.    Coadjutoh. 

Assistant  (Fr.atiUter,  to  assist)  and 
CoAD]VTOR(LMt,c6ad^utor^eoUeague) 
differ  only  m  quality.  The  menial 
servant,  or  one  much  younger,  ma  j  be 
an  assistant,  but  the  coadjutor  is  in  a 
measure  on  a  level  with  him  whom  he 
aids,  and  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  some  honorable  office.  The  assis- 
tant aids  by  doing  many  things  which 
the  principal  does  not  do.  The  co- 
adjutor aids  by  doing  the  same  kind 
of  things,  and  so  sharing  the  burden 
of  duty. 

"  In  one  respect.  111  thy  assistant  be." 
BHJ 


i  they  indicate 


"  The  plebeian  SHliles  were  chosen  out  of 
the  common,  and  were  in  some  respects  a 
sort  of  coadjutor  to  the  Tribunes.**— Msl- 

MOTH. 

AS80CUTI0N.  SociBTY.  Com- 
munity. 

All  these  terms  have  both  an  ab- 
stract and  a  concrete  signification.  It 
is  in  the  latter  that  they  are  here  com- 
pared. 

Association  ^Lat  ,ass6eiarty  to  make 
a  companion  of)  is literallythe institu- 
tion of  companionship.  This  may  be 
between  two  or  more.  An  association, 
as  compared  with  a  Socibty,  is  less 
strictly  organised.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  common  interest  in  an  object  or  sub- 
ject. It  springs  from  a  reeling  that 
the  efforts  of  individuals  are  likely  to 
be  more  efficient  when  they  are  co- 
operative, and  expresses  a  stage  short 
or  that  which  is  expressed  by  society. 
Societies  are  in  tne  main  Literary, 
scientific,  moral,  philanthropioal,  or 
reliffious.  In  the  society  the  tentative 
conoition  of  the  associiBition  has  been 
passed,  and  it  has  grown  into  an  insti- 
tution upon  a  large  and  pubUo  scale. 
So  we  speak  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Society  ror 
the  Propagation  or  the  Gospel.  In 
its  widest  sense  society  is  co-extensive 
with  the  human  race. 

A  CoMMUNmr  (Lat.  comfiifmYedt*m) 
is  a  society  having  reciprocal  rights, 
privileges,  interests,  manners,  and 
customs ;  in  shorty  common  way  of 
living  together.  This  may  be  on  a 
large  or  a  sriiall  scale,  beyond  that  of 
the  ftmily.    Sofltif  *  commniritiei  «re 
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states;  some  ire  like  large  families,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  religious  fraternity. 
"*  Auodationu  of  nxTaterioas  sense, 
Aniaat,bQt  teeming  iSor  the  king's  defence.** 

DBYDKN. 

**  God,  hftTing  designed  man  for  a  sociable 
creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  indina- 
tioQ  and  under  a  necessity  to  hare  fellow- 
ship with  those  of  his  own  land,  hot  fbr- 
«bhed  him  also  with  language,  which  was 
to  be  the  greater  instniment  and  common 
tie  of  jodV^.-— Locke. 

ASYLUM.  Refuge.  Shelter. 
Retrbat. 

Asylum  (Lat  Higlam^  Or.  aayXWf 
Beat,  adj.,  mifi  from  violence)  signi- 
fied oviginallj  a  place  whose  sanctitj 
Srotectad  it  from  lawlessness  and  war. 
M  a  ajnon^  with  the  others  given 
above,  the  idea  expressed  is  more  per- 
manent. 

The  Refuge  (Fr.  refuge,  Lat.  r«- 
ftiEium),  the  Shelte'r  (connected 
with  skield)  affords  some  protection 
against  specific  violence  or  hostile 
force,  as  the  storm-tost  ship  seeks 
shelter  firom  die  storm,  or  men  and 
women  in  old  times  sought  shelter  in 
monasteries  from  the  lawlessness  and 
riolenoe  of  the  times. 

A  Retbeat  (Fr.  retraiu)  is  a  place 
where  we  may  find  rest,  quiet,  or  re- 
tirement ;  as  an  escape  from  toils,  a 
cessation  of  responsibilities,  or  an 
opportnnitT  for  leisurely  reflexion,  as 
the  man  of  active  and  public  life  loves 
some  mral  retreat  for  his  old  age  or  in 
the  interrala  of  work.  The  term  asy- 
lum it  not  used  but  in  an  honourable 
•enae,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
lefbge.  The  contemplative  find  an 
aayhun  in  solitude.  Robbers  and  wild 
beafU  have  their  places  of  refuge. 
The  haunts  of  idlers,  gaiiibler8,thieves, 
and  vagabonds  are  not  called  asylums. 
Certain  laared  places,  as  churches  or 
religions  institutions,  had,  and  in 
soma  oonntries  still  have,  a  right  of 
asylom ;  that  is,  the  criminal  or  ao- 
cosed  who  could  fly  to  them  might 
iJaim  not  to  be  removed.  Of  this 
chaiacter  were  the  Mosaic  cities  of 
refuge. 

**  Bartb  has  ao  other  aeuhtm  tot  them 
thaa.  its  own  eold  bosom. "—BOUTHXY. 

"Tba  hapless  ai{ibeliever.  while  dis- 
tfdared  aatureis  soandingin  bis  ears,  hath 
•owhcre  to  fly  for  refuge  from  iu  tern^rs." 
o-WaiSVBTOE. 


"That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft 

retreat 
From  sodden  April  showers,  a  thdter  firom 

the  heat.'^  DBrDE5. 

ATTACHMENT.  Affection. 
Tenderness.  Fondness.  Love, 
Liking. 

A  feeling  oflove  maybe  expressed  by 
Attachment  (Fr.  attacker,  to  Jaiten) 
or  Affection  (Lat.  affectibnem).  Af- 
fection is  the  state  of  one  who  feels 
towards  another  with  warmth  and 
tenderness.  Attachment,  that  of  one 
who  is  bound  to  another  by  strong  and 
lasting  ties.  Affection  may  spring 
firom  natural  relationship,  as  the  affec- 
tion of  a  child  to  its  parent,  or  firom 
personal  predilection,  as  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  purest  friends.  At- 
tachment IS  the  result  of  circumstance, 
as  e.g,  association,  congeniality  of  dis- 
position, tastes,  pursuits,  or  kindness 
shown.  Affection  is  more  a  thing  ot 
sentiment.  Attachment  involves  prin- 
ciple also.  A  strong  affection,  a  lasting 
or  faithful  attachment.  So  strongly 
does  the  element  of  habituation  belong 
to  attachment,  that  the  tenn  is  applic- 
able to  many  things  to  which  aflection 
is  inapplicable,  as  the  memory  of 
another,  one's  own  principles,  pro- 
fession, country,  or  even  the  locality 
in  which  one  resides,,  or  places  of 
favourite  resort.  Affection  is  attach- 
ment combined  with  a  higher  degree 
of  warmth.  It  is  also  a  wider  term.  At- 
tachment is  not  felt  tow^ds  inferiors, 
while  affection  may  be  felt  towards 
all.  I  feel  affection  towards  a  favourite 
dog,  which  is  strong  iA  proportion  to 
his  attachment  to  his  ipaster.  A 
mother  feels  affection,  but  hardly 
attachment  to  her  child.' 

*•  Coniu^l  affection, 
Prerailing  over  fear  and  timorqus  doubt." 
HtLTOV.    ' 

"  There  is  no  man  bat  is  more  aMqehad  to 
one  particnlar  set  or  scheme  of  opinions  m 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religio^,  than  he 
u  to  another.  I  mean,  if  he  hadh  «>mployed 
his  thonght  at  all  abont  them.  •  The  qae»> 
tioa  we  shoold  examine  then. is,  hcv  qame 
we  by  those  aitachmenU  f  "-T^U^pf. 

Tenderness  (Fr.  teiW^,  lender) 
has,  as  a  synonym  in  thir  cenneriotr, 
its  active  and  its  passive  iitte.  In' the 
latter  it  has  tfaeforce  of  tendel^hearted. 
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that  is,  possessing  a  sensitiveness  of 
sympathy  to  an  extreme  degree,  which 
would  shrink  from  inflicting,  and  can 
with  diiBculty  bear  the  ni^hi  of 
suffering.  It  is  in  this  sense  ^Missive 
benevolence.  In  the  formei.  it  is  a 
({ualitv  of  affection  or  a  mode  in  which 
it  is  shown.  Its  oharacterisac  is  the 
treatment  of  others  with  geatleness, 
delicacy,  thonghtfiilness,  and  care, 
entering  into  feelings,  anticipating 
wants,  supplying  the  smakest  plea- 
sures, and  studious  of  comforts.  It  is 
the  accompaniment  of  affection  in  its 
work  of  tending  the  weak  and  depen- 
dent, the  aged  or  the  sick.  It  belongs 
to  natures  refined  as  well  as  loring, 
and  possessing  that  considerateness  of 
which  finer  dispositions  only  are 
capi^le. 

**  Fatherlj  fond,  and  tenderly  seTerc.* 
SMAJrr. 

Fondness  (0,'E,fonnen,tobtfooli$hf 
of  which  Yerhfanned  is  the  part.)  retains 
so  much  of  its  original  meaning  as  not 
to  apply  to  any  profound  attachment 
or  to  any  predilection  for  what  is 
lofty  or  important.  It  is  applicable 
to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  things. 
In  regard  to  persons,  it  is  the  caressing 
expression  of  a  feeling  more  demon- 
strative than  deep.  We  may  have  a 
fondness  for  certain  pursuits  which 
are  of  no  jpi^TC  or  high  character, 
not  scientific,  €.g»  or  philosophical. 
I  n  attachment  and  affection  there  maj 
be  self-sacrifioe ;  in  fondness  there  is 
self-indulgence. 

"  The  mchnim  of  omuneats  with  which 
they  are  MMdod  are  marks  of  her  comtinpal 
fmdnmt  tor  dreM.**— Walpolb. 

LovB  (A.  8.  lufu)  is  the  most  crene- 
ral  of  an  these  terms.  It  includes 
natural  affection  as  of  parent  and  child, 
desire  and  delight  in  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  strong  and  devoted  liking, 
and,  in  a  more  general  way,  ffood-will 
and  kindness,  which  desires  tne  happi- 
ness of  its  object  without  any  strong 
ieeling  of  penooal  tendency.  Affec- 
tion if  towards  objects  not  nr  removed 
from  one's  aelf  in  nature  and  eircum- 
stanori,  so  that  it  implies  either  com- 
munity or  #<|ii*lity  of  state.  So  though 
man  may  love  God,  it  would  be  un- 
natural to  say  that  man  could  have 
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affection  towards  God.  Affection 
longs  to  benefit,  to  tend,  to  protect. 
Love  aspires  also  to  obtain  and  enjoj 
the  mere  presence  of  its  object.  Love 
is  such  a  strong  mental  or  sensual 
drawine  to  an  object  as  varies  in 
every  degree  of  purity  and  right ; 
affection  is  more  orderly,  regular,  and 
constant,  less  rapturous  and  passion- 
ate. 

"  In  peace  love  tones  the  shepherd's  reed  ; 
In  war  he  monnts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls  in  m  attire  is  seen. 
In  hamlets  dwdees  on  the  green. 
Love  roles  the  coort,  the  camp,  the  groves 
And  men  below  and  saints  above. 
For  lore  is  heaTen,  and  heaven  is  love.** 
Scott. 

Liking  (A.  S.  lieiatij  to  pUau) 
expresses  that  kind  of  inclination 
of  mind  or  feeling  towards  objects 
animate  or  inanimate  which  nows 
from  congeniality  of  nature.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  it  implies  no 
strong  feeling  of  affection  or  love  (to 
which,  indeed,  il  stands  opposed),  nor 
any  disinterested  desire  or  the  wel&re 
or  happiness  of  another.  It  has,  like 
fondness,  an  element  of  selfishness, 
for  we  like  what  gives  us  pleasure. 
Liking  may  be  grounded  on  verv 
different  qualities  from  those  whicn 
excite  love.  Love  involves  some  de- 
pee  of  admiration,  though  admiration 
18  not  in  itself  love:  but  we  may  like 
persons  for  amiable  qualities,  even 
when  those  qualities  oetray  weak- 
ness. 

"  The  men,  thongh  grave, 
Byed  them,  and  let  uieir  ejes 
Bove  withoot  rein  till  in  the  amoroos  net 
Fast  caofht,  they  Wied,  and  eafch  hia  lUam^ 
choae."  Milton. 

ATTACK.  Assail.  Assault.  En- 
counter. 

Of  these  Attack  (Fr.  attaquer  ^ 
*'  really  the  same  word  as  attaeher,** — 
Bracbxt)  denotes  a ffJling  upon  with 
force,  whether  the  object  De  a  perso- 
nal enemy  or  an  inanimate  materiaL 
It  may  be  with  material  weapons,  or 
with  words  and  the  movementi  of  con- 
troversy. We  may  attack  a  man's 
person,  his  reputation,  or  his  opinions. 
The  attack  mav  be  violent  or  insidious ; 
and  that  whioi  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  attack  is  premeditated  harm,  not 
necessarily  commenang  with   open 
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Tiolence.  Some  attaclcB  are  opened 
by  stratagem.  To  attack  is  to  perform 
the  first  act  of  hostility. 

"  Htnry  Y.  drew  op  his  armj  on  a  nar- 
row sroiuid  between  two  woods,  which 
gnarmd  each  flank,  and  he  patiently  ex- 
pceted  in  that  posture  the  aUack  of  the 
cncmj."— HiTXE. 

To  AssaiL  (  Fr.  amuUir)  is  to  attack 
in  a  rehement.  sodden,  and  energetic 
manner,  and  onoi  inrolves  the  idea  of 
repeated  minor  efforts  of  attack.  It 
denotes  less  powerftil  but  more  brisk 
action  than  attack.  Those  who  are  at- 
tacked naturally  think  of  self-defence; 
those  who  are  assailed  are  often  so 
disconcerted  by  the  novelty  and  variety 
of  the  attack,  as  not  to  know  what 
course  to  pursue. 

In  Ass  A  ULT  (  Fr.osiaut,  0.  Fr.  a«aa^f ) 
the  idea  is  that  of  a  hand-to-hand 
approach ;  in  Assail  we  rather  imply 
the  use  of  missile  weapons.  Moral 
attackisezpressed  by  Assail,  physical 
by  Assault.  We  attack  a  man's  cha- 
racter when  we  speak  evil  of  it:  we 
assail  him  with  abuse,  irony,  epithets, 
as  if  words  were  like  missues  thrown 
at  him. 

ENcotTHTBii  (O.  Fr.  enectUrer)  is  a 
measured  attack,  though  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  may  Iwre  been  acci- 
dentaL  It  is  the  measurine  of  strength 
between  two  parties,  while  an  attack 
or  an  assault  may  possibly  be  borne 
without  resistance.  While  Attack  and 
Assail,  too,  may  be  used  as  against  in- 
animate things,  £ncoukt£r  implies 
Tly  a  struggle  between  living 


'A  thoossnd  battles  have  tuaatUd  thy 
•     *    "  Btbok. 


Or,  in  the  moral  sense : 

*'The  p^ml  aothoritir  was  steadily  thongh 
gradoaHy  aftoi/flrf."— hatj.4¥« 

The  aasanltingof  the  papal  authority 
would  have  implied  sn  unlawful  or 
insulting  violence  which  was  not 
mesnt.  Attack  and  Encouktbr  have 
often  the  sense  of  coming  tmez- 
pectedly  upon  what  is  dangerous,  and 
are  even  eztended  to  what  is  difficult. 
We  are  said  to  encounter  not  only 
periby  but  obstacles.  An  encounter 
■nrolves  movement  and  counter-move- 
ment. Two  knights  or  two  ships  may 
encounter  each  other,  but  the  attack 


or  assault  made  by  an  army  upon  the 
walls  of  a  castle  is  not  an  encounter : 
this  takes  place  subseouently  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  oesieged. 
"Ensnared*     assaulUd,    overcome,    led 

bound."  Miltow. 

"  Fall  jolly  knight  he  seemM,  and  fur  did 

sit. 
As  (me  for  knightly  giosts  and  Aeroe  a^ 
eoutUers  At.**  Spknbzb. 

ATTENTIVE.    Intent. 

These  words,  formed  from  the  Lat. 
tendlh-e,  to  itretch,  are,  the  one  passive, 
or  indicative  of  a  state,  the  otner  ac- 
tive. I  am  Attentive  whenmy  ear  or 
my  mind  is  in  an  attitude  of  listening, 
and  I  am  ready  for  any  impression 
that  may  be  made  upon  either.  I  am 
Intent  when  I  am  in  an  attitude  of 
being  stretched  forward  toward  a 
thing  in  eas^emess,  premeditation, 
and  desire.  I  am  attentive  to  rswii  e, 
I  am  intent  upon  doin^.  He  who  is 
attentive  allows  an  obiect  to  be  pro- 
posed to  him  by  anotner;  he  who  is 
intent  has  proposed  one  to  himself. 
He  who  is  not  attentive  is  heedless, 
he  who  is  not  intent  is  indifferent  and 
inactive.  I  am  attentive  to  the  voice 
of  persons,  to  the  claims  of  duty.  I 
am  intent  on  a  certain  work  or  desi^, 
on  reaching  a  certain  point,  on  gam- 
ing a  proposed  end. 

ATTITUDE.    Posture. 

Attitude,  which  word,  as  "con- 
nected with  the  painter's  art,''  came 
from  Italy:  Skkat,  Etym.  Diet. 
(It.  attUudine,  Lat.  aptUud(ntm),  is 
closely  allied  to  Posture  {fr.  posture, 
LAUpMtnra),  But  posture  is  gene- 
rally natural;  attitude  is  studied,  either 
for  the  general  purpose  of  looking 
graceful,  or  as  illustrative  of  some 
sentiment,  intention,  action,  subject,  or 
words.  Attitude  is  a  term  of  greater 
dignity  than  Posture.  It  is  more 
significant.  If  Attitude  have  no  mean- 
ing beyond  itself  it  is  mere  Posture. 
It  is  evident  that,  according  as  the 
uppermost  idea  is  the  mere  placement 
ot  the  body,  or  the  reaton  of  its  being 
so  placed,  tne  same  thing  is  regarded 
as  a  posture  or  as  an  attitude.  The 
posture  of  the  suppliant  is  an  attitude 
of  supplication.  Positions  of  the  body 
whicn  are  forced,  odd,  or  ungainly,  are 
called   postures.    Those    which   aia 
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noble^  ajcreeable,  and  expressive,  in 
which  the  expressbn  of  the  counte- 
nance aids  the  pot$  of  the  limbs  and 
body,  are  called  attitudes.  Postures 
often  are  to  the  body  what  grimaces 
are  to  the  countenance.  Attitude  is 
to  the  fi|[ure  what  expression  is  to  the 
face.  The  clown  deals  in  ridiculous 
postures,  the  tragic  actor  assumes 
dignified  attitudes.  Yet  that  which 
is  an  attitude  fit  for  certain  occasions 
would  become  a  ridiculous  posture  if 
exhibited  on  other.  On  meeting  with 
something  rery  startling,  one  often 
assumes  unconsciously  an  attitude  of 
surprise.  It  is  painful  to  keep  the 
body  long  in  the  same  posture.  The 
attitude  is  the  posture  with  expression. 

"  A  particiiUr  •draiitago  of  thic  attitude 
w>  JQdioioQslyMsigned  to  virtae  bj  ancient 
muusrs,  is,  that  it  ezpresMs  a«  w<al  her  as- 

Eiring  effort  or  asoent  towards  the  stars  of 
earen  as  her  rictoiy  and  saperioritj  over 
fortune  and  the  world."— Shaftbsbubt. 

"  He  held  his  hand  in  a  posture  to  show 
that  I  mnst  be  carried  as  prisoner.**^ 
Voyage  to  Littaput, 

ATTRACTIONS.    Charms. 

These  terms  are  here  regarded  in 
their  application  to  personid  appear- 
ance andmanners.  Attractions  (Lat. 
attractionem,  a  drawing  togethmr")  is  a 
very  general  term.  It  may  denote 
what  excites  admiration  in  the  person, 
face,  or  figure.  It  is  more  pnysical 
than  Charms  (Fr.  charmety  Lat.  car- 
meiif  an  incantation  or  charm).  But 
both  one  and  the  other  extend  beyond 
the  idea  of  merely  physical  beauty, 
though  some  amount  of  this  pro- 
bably is  implied  in  both.  Attractions 
owe  to  the  mind  the  greater  part  of 
their  force,  while  charms  inroWe  of 
necessity  amiability  of  character  from 
which  they  materially  spring.  A  well- 
formed  figure,  bright  looks,  animation, 
wiL  gaiety,  coquetry,  may  add  to  fe- 
male attractions,  or  are  enough  to  con- 
stitute them.  A  kindly  smile,  an  ex- 
pression of  sensibility,  candour,  sim- 
plicity, unaffectedness,  have  their 
charms.  Men  are  smitten  by  attrac- 
tions, touched  by  charms.  Attractions 
maybe  helped  out  by  study  or  art, 
charms  are  never  so  effective  as  when 
they  are  perfectly  natural.  Women 
in  love,  it  has  been  said,  under-value 


SYNONYMS  [ATTBACTIONS] 

their  allurements,  neglect  their  at- 
tractions, and  dare  not  count  upon 
their  charms.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
who  wishes  to  captivate  should  forget 
the  first,  make  the  most  of  the  second, 
and  leave  the  third  to  themselves.  The 
term  Charms  expresses  something 
more  pure  than  allurements,  and  more 
morally  estimable  than  attractions. 

ATTRACTIVE.  Alldbino.  Is- 
viTiNO.    Engaging. 

That  is  Attractive  (Lat.  tfftractt- 
vug)  which  draws  attention,  in^terest, 
observation,  admiration,  and  the  like, 
in  a  moderate  degree.  It  is  an  epithet 
both  of  things  and  of  persons.  That 
is  Alluring  (Fr.  a  Uurre^  to  the  bait) 
which  attracts  the  fancy,  the  interest, 
or  the  desires  so  strongly  as  to  draw 
away  from  other  matters,  and  to 
create  a  wish  for  more  and  more  en- 
joyment— as  for  instance  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  which  often  laul 
on  to  a  craving  for  more  and  more 
excitement.  As  Attract  is  a  milder 
term  than  Allure,  so  it  does  not  con- 
jey  in  so  marked  a  way  the  idea  of 
insidiousness  in  the  influence.  One 
may  be  attracted  by  what  strikes  the 
eye,  the  imagination,  the  ear,  or  the  un- 
derstandinff ;  one  is  allured  by  what 
gives, or  is  believed  to  give,  enjoyment 
or  pleasure.  Though  persons,  as  well 
as  things,  mav  allure,  yet  the  epithet 
Allvring  belongs  to  the  latter.  In- 
viting (Lat.  inmtare)  is  not  employed 
of  persons,  while  Engaging  (Fr.  ra- 
gager)  ia  employed  of  persons  exclu- 
sively. That  ia  inviting  which  draws 
us  by  a  natural  and  inherent  force  of 
persuasion  over  our  movements  and 
actions  to  derive  pleasure  from  it  as  a 
source ;  as  fine  weather  is  invitini^ — 
that  is,  attracts  us  to  g^  forth  and  en- 
joy it.  Engaging  belongs  to  the  dis- 
position and  manners  of  persons,  mm 
Laving  an  unstudied  power  of  winninic 
the  esteem  or  affection.  The  use  cS* 
Engaging,  in  this  elliptical  sense,  ia 
modem.  It  is,  of  course,  e<ittivalesit 
to  engaging — that  is,  enlisting  or 
securing— the  regard.  Tlie  whole 
phrase  is  thus  given  by  Blair : — 

"  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom 
engagee  our  attention  so  mooh  as  what  is  to 
come." 
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That  18  attractire  which  awakens 
interest.  That  is  alluring  which 
awakens  desire.  That  is  inritrngwhich 
prompts  to  take  and  enjoy.  That  is 
enga^inr  which  takes  possession  of 
the  mind  and  heart. 

•'  Cato's  Soul 
Shines  out  in  ereiy  thiag  she  acts  and 

speaks. 
While   winning   mildness   and   attractive 

smiles 
I>irell  on  her  looks,  and  with  becoming 


Soften  the  rigonr  of  her  father's  rirtnes.** 
1  APDisoir. 

"Thoogh  cantionM  oft  her  slipperj  path  to 

shnn 
Hope  still  with  promised  \ciy%  (Mured  them 

on ; 
And  while  thej  listen'd  to  her  winning 

lore 
Th«  softer  scenes  of  peace  conld  please  no 

more."  Falooksb. 

"  If  he  can  bat  dress  np  a  temptation  to 
look  incitaijffy^  the  bnsmess  is  done/'— 

SOASP. 

AVARICE.     Cupidity.     Covet- 

Ol^NESS. 

Atarice  (Lat.  Hvarttia)  is  employed 
of  the  specific  passion  for  money: 
while  CupiDmr  (Lat.  ciijMtatem)  and 
CovsTOusNESS  (O.  Fr.  covoiter,  from 
Lat.  eUfXdttare)  are  used,  the  former 
of  raloable  possessions,  the  latter  of 
goodB  in  the  abstract  Hence  one 
may  be  said  to  be  covetous  of  rank  or 
celebrity^  to  which  both  avarice  and 
cnpidiQr  would  be  inapplicable.  The 
araricioos  man  is  inonunately  desirous 
of  gain.  He  heaps  up  and  cannot 
bear  to  part  with  his  wealth.  The 
ooveCoosman  desires  property,  wealth, 
or  possessions,  especially  when  he  sees 
than  in  the  hands  of  others.  The 
covetous,  though  eaj^  to  obtain 
■ooney,  are  not  so  desirous  of  retain- 
ing it.  The  same  man  may  be  covetous 
and  a  spendthrift,  but  the  avaricious 
are  not  free  spenders.  Cupidity  is 
the  eager  love  of  gain,  avarice  the  sel- 
ish  lore,  oovetousness  the  unjust  love. 

**  To  desire  monej  for  its  own  sake,  and 
to  board  It  mp,  is  avarice,  an  nnnatnral 
paanoB  that  disgraces  and  entirely  debases 
the  sool.** — BxATTUC. 

*'Far  that  tyrant,  bUnded  and  glutted 
with  the  aipiditic  ot  ruling  and  sovereignty, 
rommaaded  Edward  my  toother  ana  me 
to  be  slain  and  despatehed  ont  of  this  mor- 
«al  life :"i7oirr  ra-HiXL, 


"  The  word  in  Greek  is  vhtMt&a,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  covetousness,  or  an  intempe- 
rate, nngoTemed  love  of  riches.** — LoOKK. 

AVENGE.  Revenge.  Vindicate. 

These  are  all  derivations  of  ^e 
Lat.  vindicar«f  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  former,  have  come  through  the 
French.  The  idea  common  to  all  is 
that  of  taking  up  a  cause  a^inst 
opposition  or  wrong.  GrammaUcally 
tnere  is  a  difference  in  the  ways  in 
which  the  words  are  employed.  I 
avenge  myself  upon  another,  or  I 
avenge  another,  or  I  avenge  a  wrong. 
I  revenge  myself  upon  another.  I 
vindicate,  not  persons,  but  their  acts, 
rights,  claims,  and  the  like.  To 
Avenge  is  to  inflict  pain  for  the  sake 
of  retaliation,  either  one's  own  or 
another's.  Tnis  may  be  an  act  of 
j ustice.  To  Rev  eng e  is  simply  to  in- 
flict pain  for  pain^  or  wrong  for  wrong, 
to  satisfy  vindictive  desire.  To  Vin- 
dicate IS  always  presumed  to  be  an 
act  of  generosity  and  justice.  The 
infliction  of  pain  may  come  of  it^  but 
this  is  not  the  object  sought,  which  is 
to  reinstate  what  has  been  oppressed 
or  misrepresented,  in  the  way  of 
claims,  rights,  causes,  statements, 
principles,  conduct,  of  persons.  We 
avenge  others,  we  revenge  ourselves. 
To  vmdicate  is  an  act  of  spontaneous 
justice,  to  revenge  of  passionate  re- 
taliation. We  avenp^  another's 
wrongs  and  vindicate  his  rights. 

*'  How  little  reason  this  king  had  to  im- 
pute the  death  of  Hotham  to  God's  avenge' 
ment  oi  his  repulse  at  Hull  may  easily  be 
seen."— Milton. 

*'  Bevenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacri- 
fice every  eonsideratioa  of  pi^  and  hu. 
manity  to  the  principle  of  vindictive  Jus- 
tice.*'—Coo  an. 

*' Yea,  and  we  shall  by  daily  ezperlenoe 
see  in  the  world  that  if  one  proud  man  in- 
jure or  oppress  an  humble  man,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  another  undertakes  his  patron- 
age, defence,  and  vindieatioH,  and  very 
ofleatimes  is  a  means  of  his  protectioa  and 
deliverance.** — Halb. 

AUGUR.  Presage.  Forebode. 
Betoesn.  Prognosticate.  Portend. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  ii 
that  of  declaring  something  jfuture 
on  the  ground  otsome  present  indi* 
cation.  With  the  exception  of  Pre- 
sage, in  which  its  use  in  regard  to 
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persons  seems  somewhat  forced,  these 
terms  are  equally  employed  of  persons 
and  events  or  circumstances.  Augur 
and  Presage  are  peculiarly  near 
akin.  .Augury  (t*t.  atigHrium) — 
probably  formed  from,  the  word  avUu 
a  birdf  and  a  root  gurz^ telling:  cu 
Skt.  gatf  to  shout f  garrirey  &c. — ^was 
drawn  originally  from  the  song^  flight, 
or  other  action  or  condition  of  birds ; 
whence  the  term  augury  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  specific  conjecture  con- 
cemmg  future  consequences.  Pre- 
sage (Lat.  prttsagium)  comes  ^om 
iiigire,  that  is,  according  to  Cicero, 
De  Divin,,  to  perceive  or  dttcem  acutely; 
so  that  to  presage  is  originally  to  be 
wise  beforehand — to  decwre  facts  be- 
longing to  the  future.  An  augury  is 
an  idea  of  anticipation.  A  presage  is 
a  sign  which  announces  the  future. 
Presage  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  proof,  augury  of  inference.  The 
augury  is  more  in  our  minds,  the 
presage  more  in  the  object,  though  in 
our  minds  also.  The  augury  is  the 
more  uncertain,  the  presage  the  more 
certain  indication.  The  former  turns 
upon  the  imaginary,  speculative,  and, 
possibly,  yague  or  frivolous;  the 
latter  upon  what  is  real,  certain, 
probable,  or  known.  Hence  Augury 
amounts  to  a  more  light  or  yague, 
Presage  to  a  grave  and  seasonable, 
conjecture.  Beside  these  distinctions, 
Presage  relates  to  the  fact  or  event. 
Augur  Y  to  the  felicitous  or  infelicitous 
nature  of  it.  The  presage  is  sure  or 
doubtful,  the  augury  happy  or  un- 
happy. In  the  presage  one  considers 
the  nature,  the  force,  the  reality  of  its 
relation  to  the  thing  pointed  to ;  in 
augury  the  smiling  or  sinister  look  of 
it,  the  evil  or  the  good  which  is  at- 
tached to  it,  the  agreeable  or  disas- 
trous end  to  which  it  points.  Hence 
Presage  points  to  more  specific  re- 
sults than  Augur.  I  augur  well  for 
tlie  man  when  I  see  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  boy.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  his  successes  at  school  I  presage 
distinction  in  after  life. 

<•  I  shall  do  Weill 
Tho  peo|>Ie  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine. 
My  fomtn  ar«  crescent,  and  my  txuguring 

hope 
Bays  it  trUI  eome  to  the  fbll.** 

Bhakbspejirb. 
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'*  Plotinns  obierres,  in  his  third  Ennead, 
that  the  art  of  presaging  is  in  some  sort 
the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting 
order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analrigy 
obtains  in  the  nniverse  there  may  be  vati- 
cinatioa. " — STBWAJtT. 

Forebode  (fore,  and  A.  S.  hodian^  to 
command,  to  order)  is,  literally,  to  de- 
cline beforehand,  but  is  by  usage  re- 
stricted to  the  prescience  or  anticipa- 
tion, rather  than  the  verbal  announce- 
ment of  evil.  To  forebode  is  yague, 
dim,  imaginative.  Evils  of  no  defiiite 
character,  or  number  or  precise  time 
of  appearing,  are  foreboded ;  while 
augur  and  presage  belong  equally  to 
evO  and  to  good. 

•*  My  hewLTt  forebodes  I  ne'er  shall  see  you 
more.  Dbydkjt. 

Betoken  (A.  S.  ge-tacniany  to  be- 
token, signify)  and  Portend  (Lat. 
(pbrtenderCf  to  indieaU)  relate  to 
tendencies  of  events,  and  do  not 
belong  to  any  personal  prediction. 
They  differ  in  being  suggestive,  the 
former  of  ordinary,  the  latter  of  ex- 
traordinary sequences,  whether  pre- 
ternatural or  not.  The  aspect  of  the 
sky  betokens  rain,  or  portends  a  storm. 
But  Betoken  differs  from  all  the  rest 
in  being  not  restricted  to  matters  of 
the  future.  A  certain  act  of  a  moral 
kind  betokens  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated it. 

"  A  dewy  clond,  and  in  the  cload  a  bow 
'  Betokening  peace/'  Miltoh. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Qentiles  that 
if  one  victim  proved  faulty,  or  portemded 
^"•il,  another  victim  might  have  a  more  pro- 
pitions  aspect,  and  be  accepted."— JoBTDT. 

To  Prognosticate  {v^ixywwoUf^ 
prescient)  is  exclusively  p^sonal,  and 
I  an  act  of  mind.  It  applies  to  great 
and  small  forthcomings,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  heralded  by  certain  charac- 
teristic symptoms  or  indications, 
which  observation  has  shown  to  pre- 
cede them.  Prognostication  is  pre- 
diction based  upon  indication,  and 
regelated  by  induction;  augury  is 
based  upon  external  appearances  com- 
bined with  conjecture. 


"  The  eanses  of  this  inandatioa  « ^ 

indeed  be  regular,  and  therefiire  their 
efiiects  not  prognotticable  like  edipcea."— 
Browiv'S  Vulgar  Errors. 
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AUSPICIOUS.  Pbopitious.  Fa 

TOVRABLE.      GbNIAL. 

The  Atomciots  ( lAt.  ausfikiwn,ht, 
hird-mspeetum)  tnd  PROPmous  (Lat. 
•rM^ua)are  both  forms  of  the  Favour- 
ABLECLiSr/Jtoproka).  Theterm  Fa- 
TOVBABLB 18  tlie  BBOSt  comprehenfliTe 
9iid  the  least  specific  in  its  meanine. 
It  is  applied  to  an^rthing  which  tends 
to  forttier  our  designs,  whether  it  be 
the  goodwill  of  men,  or  the  forces  of 
natue,  as  a  fiiTOurable  wind ;  or  the 
coninence  dT  erents,  as  a  fiiToarable 
moment  or  circumstance.     That  is 
nropitioas  which  is  fevourably  in- 
clined; that  is  auspicious  which  looks 
bTourable,  and  seems  an  indication 
of  coming  good  or  success.  Auspicious 
cannot  therefore  be  applied,  like  Pro- 
pitious and  Favourable,  to  persons, 
but  onlj  to  events  and  appearances. 
That  is  auspicious  which  looks  as  if 
success  were  at  hand;  that  is  pro- 
pitious which  causes  or  grants  suc- 
cess ;  that  which  inclines  or  is  well 
disposed  to  us,  which  aids,  seconds, 
or  w  ready  to  serve  us,  is  favourable. 
That  which  is  above  us,  or  strong^er 
than  we,  yet  ready  to  protect  or  assist 
us,  or  having  that  tendency— which 
comes  to  our  succour,  and  having 
power  exerts  it  on  our  behalf,  is  pro- 
pitious.   The  inefficient  may  be  fa- 
Tourable ;  the  powerful  only  can  be 
propitious.      Persons   and    circum- 
Stancea  show  themselves  every  day 
as  fiivourable  or  unfavourable  to  us. 
It  is  in  trouble,  danger,  or  enter- 
prise, that  men  say  they  hope  that 
heaven  or  fortune  may  be  propitious. 

••  Th€firvoitrabteHe$$otthe  present  times 
ta  »U  exertions  in  the  e«»e  of  liberty.  — 

BUBKB. 

••  ThM  were  their  liree  auspiciously  begnn^ 
And  thu»  with  secret  c»re  were  owned  on. 
^^  Drtdev. 

*'  A«ii  now  to  aMnsge  the  fbree  of  tliis  new 


And  mnke  thee  more  propitious  in  my 

ne^( 
I  nesa  to  nng  the  praiset  of  thy  name, 
And  thy  Tiotoriom  oonqnert  to  vned." 

SPB3rSEE. 

The  Genial  (Lat  g^toiti ;  «m  Ge- 
wics)  it  that  which  warms  and  fosters 
into  Kfe,  vivifies,  and  nurtures ;  hence 
festering  the  natural  enioyment  of  life 
— tfjmpsthiBing  wi^h  it  and  promoting 
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it.  The  genial  is  opposed  to  the  chill- 
ing in  natural  effects,  and  the  austere 
in  human  dispositions.  The  genial 
breeze  invigorates ;  it  freshens  while 
it  warms.  The  genial  disposition  is 
bright,  warm,  and  pleasant,  and  has 
pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  others. 
&dginally,  genial  meant  natural,  or 
inl>orn ;  "genial pride "  was  the  pride 
of  a  person's  nature. 
'«Far  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial 
..  Pope. 


AUSTERITY.  Severity.  Rigour. 
Sternness.    Strictness. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Austere 
(Lat.  austcrus)  is  harshy  like  the  fla- 
vour of  inferior  or  unripe  fruit ;  and 
in  this  sense  English  writers  have 
sometimes  used  it,  as  Bishop  Harley: — 

"  The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  frnit  is 
not  the  less  deltcioos  for  the  austerity  of 
its  cmder  state." 

Austerity  is  the  result  sometimes  of 
constitutional  disposition ;  sometimes 
of  a  stem  view  of  the  nature  of  life ; 
■ometimes  of  both  combined.  When 
austere  is  applied  to  looks,  manners, 
and  the  like,  what  is  meant  is,  that  they 
are  the  looks,  manners,  and  the  like,  of 
an  austere  person — of  one  who  takes  a 
somewhat  sour  view  of  the  enjojrments 
and  relaxations,  and  dwells  habitually 
upon  the  duties  and  denials  of  exis- 
tence. The  austere  man  is  accordingly 
exacting  upon  himself  as  well  as  unon 
others.  An  austere  master  speaks  but 
to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to 
be  obeyed.  The  countenance  of  the 
austere  seldom  relaxes  into  a  smile. 
Those  views,  doctrines,  principles, 
precepts,  habits,  persons,  which  are 
painful  to  the  moral  taste  and  unpa- 
latable to  human  nature  are  austere. 
Austerity  shuns  luxury  and  social  en- 
joyment, and  courts  self-mortification, 
and  preaches  this  to  others. 
«•  Snch  was  the  life  the  firagal  Sabines  led ; 
So  Remns  and  his  brother  Ood  were  bred» 
From  whom  th'oiatercEtmrian  virtne  ro«e; 
And  this  mdelife  onr  homely  fiithers  chose.' 
Dbtdbn. 

SEVBRrrv  (Lat.  tHotritatem)  is  the 
constitutional  tendency  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  discipline  or  retribution, 
without  being  deterred  by  pity  from 
the  execution  of  punishment ;  or  to 
inaiBt  on  such  things  as  might  be  hard 
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or  painful  to  others.  Austerity  is  a 
Dart  of  the  nature;  severity  a  ten* 
deucy  which  appears  in  the  treatment 
of  partiouLir  cases:  hence  severity 
may  be,  on  principle,  resorted  to  in 
specific  instances. 

**  I  un  Tery  apt  to  think  that  ffr«it 
severity  of  pimitlunent  does  bnt  rery  nttl* 
ffood,  naj,  great  harm  in  edacation."^ 

JjOOKK. 

RioouB  (Lat.  i^orem,  stifntss^  «f- 
verity)  is  an  unbending  adherence  to 
rule  or  principle,an  inflexibility  which 
renders  inaccessible  to  allurement, 
entreaty,  or  any  force  employed  to 
induce  one  to  relax  the  strictness  of 
his  adherence.  Severity  is  a  wajr  of 
thinking  and  judging.  Rigour  is  a 
way  of  punishing  and  exacting.  The 
severe  man  condemns,  and  excuses 
not ;  the  rigorous  man  enforces,  and 
relaxes  not.  Rigour  is  seldom  desi* 
rable  except  where  an  example  has  to 
be  made. 

"  Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  where  they  are  rigor<m$ly  ex- 
acted, aflbrd  a  Tery  snr*  reTenne  to  th« 
sute.**— Adam  Smitk. 

S1HICTKB8S  (Lat.  ffriefut,  Mveri)  is 
rigour  in  reference  to  mle,  and  is  an 
abridger  of  liboty  in  favour  of  method . 
It  is  ccnnmonly  taken  in  a  favoi^able, 
as  Sb>  sritt  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Unlike  the  rest,  strict  is  used  in  an 
objective  sense.  ^  Not  only  is  the  en- 
forcer and  multiplier  of  rules  called 
strict,  but  rules  themselves  may  be 
•trict.  In  this  manner  we  speak  of 
strict  obligations,  duty,  regulations^ 
the  strict  meaning  of  an  expression. 
In  these  cases  it  bears  the  sense  of 
rigorously  nice,  limited,  or  restricted. 
A  strict  rule  is  that  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  relaxed.  A  strict 
meaning  is  that  which  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  term ;  which  comprises 
all  that  it  signifies,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  importing  or  associating  what  is 
foreign  or  irrelevant. 

*'  We  fpreaiJT  decerve  onrselTes  if  we 
Imagine  that  uod  requires  greater  strict' 
Men  of  life  at  one  time  tlian  at  another.**^ 
GULPXK.  ^ 

STBRNNi88(A.8.#f€r^;«ftm,ifi>er«) 
18  more  applicable  to  Ioo:k,  demeanour, 
»P?  "^anne"  than  to  nafure  or  dispo- 
siUon.  The  stem  man  i^ay  be  severe 
and  even  cruel;  on  the;  other  hand. 


sternness  is  sometimes  assumed  as  a 
disguise  of  tender  feeling.  The  com- 
mander majy  sternly  order  a  punish- 
ment, while  he  is  much  moved  in- 
wardiv,  and  would  have  gladly  been 
spared  the  occasion.  The  severe  maa 
has  no  such  compunction. 

**  The  pnblio  Ikther  who  the  private  qnell'd 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  stmtfy  sad.* 

TH0XB02C 

AUTHORITATIVE.  Isipera. 
nvz.    Imperious.    Commanding. 

Authoritahvb  denotes  either  « 
character  or  a  manner  which  pos- 
sesses or  pretends  authority.  It  also 
follows  the  twofold  sense  of  authority 
— that  is,  having  power  to  estabtisfa, 
and  power  to  command;  and  is  an 
epithet  both  of  things  and  persons. 
Hence  it  is  in  its  turn  a  sjnonym  witk 
determinative,  magistenal,  and  dicta- 
torial^ or  having  binding  authority, 
exercising  authority,  and  awmming 
authorit^r.  It  differs  from  Commano- 
iNO  in  implving  some  riffht  to  be 
followed  or  ooeyed.  Nor  does  Com- 
manding (Fr.  comwtander)  belong  to 
the  internal  force  of  things,  or  th« 
power  and  authority  of  persons,  but 
only  to  their  personal  attributes.  A 
commanding  presence  or  voice  is  one 
which  has  a  tendoicy  to  procure  to 
itselfdeference  and  attention.  Itseema 
that,  when  directly  applied  to  per- 
sons, AutBORrrATivB  implies  the  un* 
due  assumption  of  an  air  of  authority. 
On  the  otner  hand  an  authoritative 
manner,  though  not  ordinarily  agree- 
able, may  be  called  for  by  circum- 
stances. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the 
twofold  use  of  authOTitative : — 

*'The  moek  authoritative  manner  of  th* 
one,  and  tbe  insipid  mirth  of  the  other.**— 
Swot. 

**  A  layman  should  not  intrude  himself 
to  administer  the  saeredftmetioos  of  oitfA^ 
ritaiive  teaehing.'*~BAJREOW. 

Of  Imperious  and  iMPtRAuva 
(Lat.  imphrart,  to  command)  the  for- 
mer is  the  more  personal.  Imperious 
characterises  a  disposition  to  com- 
mand, showing  itselrin  an  exacting  be- 
haviour; white  Impbrativb  belongs 
to  the  thing  required  or  to  the  fed- 
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mg,  not  habitnal,  but  on  the  occasion, 
of  the  penon  conunanding.  An  im- 
perions  person  ia  selfish  a^  orerbear* 
ing.  We  may  be  imperatiTe,  or 
speak  imperatiTeljy  firom  a  sense  of 
necessity,  and  eren  circumstances 
maj  render  a  thing  imperatrrely  ne- 
cessary. The  imperious  character 
manifests  itself  especial!  j  under  con- 
tradiction, and  with  some  degree  of 
temper. 

"The  «iiil»  of  kings  are  imperative^"— 
Bishop  Hall. 
"  Ofa,  that  my  toogne  hftd  erery  grace  of 

•peeeh, 
Great  and  eomMonding  m  the  breath  of 
»^— "  ROWE. 


"  His  bold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious 
him    conspicnoQS." — 


spirit 
lUOAlJUkT. 


authentic.    Genuine. 
The  distinction  drawn  by  Bishop 
Watson  18  as  foUows,  between  the 
Authentic  {i^^6t>rmi(f  warranted)  and 
Genuine  (Lat^Aiuinut) : — 

"A  gennine  book  is  that  which  was 
written  bT  the  person  whose  name  it 
bean  as  the  author  of  it.  An  anthentie 
book  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as 
they  really  happened.  A  book  may  be 
eenoine  without  being  authentic,  and  a 
book  may  be  anthentie  without  being 
genuine.  The  books  written  by  Richard- 
son and  Fielding  are  genuine  books,  though 
th«  histories  of  Clarissa  and  T<nn  Jones  are 
I  Cal  les^  The  history  of  the  island  of  Famosa 
ii*  a  genuine  book.  It  was  written  b;y 
iPsaloMnasar,  but  it  is  not  an  anthentie 


'  book,  though  it  was  long  esteemed  as  such, 
sod  transhited  into  different  languages ; 
for  the  author  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 


took  shame  to  himself  (ere  having  imposed 
vfoa  the  world,  and  confessed  that  it  was  a 
mere  romance.  Anson's  Voyages  may  be 
cnnsidered  an  authentic  book.  It  probably 
contains  a  true  uarratiTe  of  the  prineinal 
events  reeordad  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  sennine 
book,  haTina  not  been  written  by  Walter, 
f  whom  it »  aerribed  by  Robins.^ 

In  reference  to  this,  Archbishop 
Trench  says  ("Select  Glossary,"  un- 
der Authentic)  :— 

"  Of  '  authentic/  he  has  certainly  not 
seixed  the  true  foree,  neither  do  the  uses  of 
it  by  good  writers  bMr  him  out.  The  true 
opportte  to  «£lwm^  in  Greek  is  Mmni 
(i.e.  not  owned,  anoi^fmou»)  and  authentic  is 
Mnoperiy  bartaa  an  author,  and  thus  com- 
ing with  authority,  authoritative  ;  theccm- 
nerioD  of  author  and  authority  in  our  own 
language,  giving  us  the  key  to  its  successive 
meaaii^.  Then  an  authentic  document  is 
■a  its  Arst  meaning  a  document  written  by 


the  proper  hand  of  him  from  whom  it  pro- 
fesses to  proceed.  In  all  the  passages 
which  follow  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  might  be  exchanged  for  anthanta> 
tire.- 

I  venture  to  sugeest^  as  a  reconcilia* 
tion  of  these  conflicting  authorities, 
that  Bisho||  Watson's  view  exactly 
coincides  with  the  force  of  the  French 
auihentiauB  ;  as  also  the  word  genuine 
in  English  is  opposed  not  only  to 
what  is  adulterated  or  fictitious,  but 
also  to  what  is  spurious  in  origin. 

According  to  the  French  use  of  the 
term,  that  is  an  authentic  act  which 
has  formality,  legality,  proof,  and  so 
inherent  vabdity.  An  authentic  copy 
is  one  which  may  be  used  for  Uie 
purposes  of  the  original.  That  is  au- 
thentic to  which  our  credence  is  in- 
contestably  due.  An  authentic  report 
of  facts  is  relied  upon  not  simply  on 
the  authority  of  the  person  who 
drew  it  up.  The  following  remarks, 
extracted  from  Webster's  ^'Syno- 
nyms/' are  much  to  the  purpose : — 

"  We  call  a  document  genuine  when 
it  can  be  traced  back  ultimately  to 
the  author  or  authors  from  whom  it 
professes  to  emanate.  We  call  a  docu- 
ment authentic  in  the  primary  sense 
of  the  term,  when,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  thus  traced  back,  it  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  true  and  authoritative ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  re- 
spect to  legal  instruments.  But  in 
general  literature  it  b;:s  obtained  a 
wider  signification.  We  can  often 
rely  upon  statements  ati  true  without 
knowing  the  name  of  the  person  with 
whom  they  originated.  Their  claims 
to  be  believed  may  rest  on  collateral 
evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable 
nature,  and  such  statements  are  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  as  authentic 
This  secondaiy  use  of  the  term  is  the 
one  now  most  in  use.  Thus  we  speak 
of  an  authentic  report  of  facts,  autnen« 
tic  history,  &c.  Hence  writers  on 
the  evidences  of  our  religion  speak  of 
the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  Scripturea,  meaning  by 
the  former  that  the  books  have  come 
down  to  us  uncomipt  from  their 
original  sources;  ana  by  the  latter 
that  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  true 
and  authoritative  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice." 
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AUTHORITY.  Powbe.  Juro- 
piOTioN.    Dominion. 

AuTBORiTT  (Lat.  aueiaritaiem)  is 
the  right  of  ezereising  Power  (Fr. 
fouvoir),iio  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  power  may  be.  It  ia  baaed 
upon  the  eroanda  of  some  relation- 
ahip,  ao  uat  it  is  natural,  moral, 
domeatioy  social,  political,  and  the 
like.  Under  moral  aathori^  might 
be  inoladed  that  which  comes 
from  superior  knowledge  ^enerallj*, 
or  better  specific  information.  An- 
thoritjr  is  based  either  upon  conven- 
tional or  natural  right,  otherwise  it 
becomes  usurpation.  As  political  au- 
thority is  limited  br  righ^  so  parental 
authority  is  limited  by  age.  It  is  in 
their  moral  significance  tnat  Autho- 
rity and  Power  are  here  regarded  as 
synonyms.  Authority  leaves  the 
more  liberty  of  choice,  power  has  the 
greater  force.  Superiority  of  mind 
and  stature  gives  authority.  Attach- 
ment to  persons  contributes  much  to 
the  power  which  they  exercise  over 
us.  Such  power  lives  by  entreaty  or 
persuasion,  inducing  us  to  yield  our- 
selves to  what  others  desire  of  us ;  or 
it  gains  its  ends  by  art  The  art  of 
finding  out  weak  points,  and  seizing 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
them,  g^ves  a  great  amount  of  power. 
The  authority  which  we  have  over 
others  is  always  honourable.  It  comes 
of  some  degree  of  merit  or  excellence. 
Power  comes  of  some  binding  influ- 
ence of  the  heart  or  interests.  To  the 
good  and  wise  friend  we  ought  to  ac- 
cord an  authority  in  matters  of  opinion, 
and  a  certain  power  over  us  for  prac- 
tical guidance,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
part  with  our  discretion,  or  render  an 
unreasonable  compliance  or  submis- 
sion. In  their  political  aspects,  too, 
authority  and  power  differ.  In  this 
relation^  authority  is  the  right  of  civil 
or  political  administration.  It  is  the 
principle  of  which  power  ia  the  action. 
Authority  is  derived  from  the  laws, 
and  DOwer  is  derived  firom  authority. 
Of  (iod  alone  it  can  be  said  that  His 
authority  is  unlimited  or  His  power 
absolute.  Strictly  speaking,  the  only 
natural  authority  is  that  of  the  parent 
over  the  child.  Every  other  autho- 
rity comes  of  law  or  positive  enact- 


ment. Power  is  no  more  than  the 
possession  of  means  to  compel  to  an 
action  or  condition. 

"For  that  which  obtaineth  oaivenallj 
mutt  either  have  tome  forae  io  itself  to 
•ominand  aeoeptatioa  or  rise  mast  be  im- 
poeed  bftome  oTer-mliag  autkority,*'^ 
BoHOP  Halt. 

**  Power  gradoAllj  extirpates  from  the 
mind  every  hunuie  sad  geatle  virtue.** — 

BUREB. 

Politicallv,  Authority  is  the  active 
right  of  administration.  Power  is 
the  fiiculty  of  canying  into  execution 
such  orders  as  come  nom  a  superior 
authority.  Authority  is  derivea  from 
the  laws.  Power  lies  in  those  whose 
oflice  it  is  to  execute  the  lawa.  Hence 
power  is  subordinate  to  authority. 
Authority  which  is  excessive  mflitatea 
against  divine  and  natural  law,  as 
power  which  is  excessive  transgresses 
the  limits  of  right  jurisdiction. 

Jurisdiction  {LaI.  jurisdictiimem) 
is  the  possession  or  exercise  of  political 
authoritv  within  limits  legally  d» 
fined — that  is,  over  certain  persons  or 
within  certain  localities,  or  on  certain 
subjects  and  in  certain  caaes.  In  its 
widest  sense,  Jurisdiction  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  bv  means  and 
under  conditions  furnished  by  the 
laws. 

*'  Bat  at  present,  hj  the  loDff  uuiform 
usage  of  many  ages,  our  Idngs  hare  dele- 
gated their  own  judicial  power  to  the  judges 
of  their  several  courts*  which  are  the  grand 
depositories  of  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the 
kiogdom,  and  have  gained  a  known  and 
BtMted  Jurisdiction  reguUted  by  certain  and 
esUbltshed  rules,  which  the  Crown  itself 
cannot  now  alter,  but  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment/'—Bulckstohb. 

Dominion  (L.  Lat. damYnionMi,  db- 
m^io,  lord)  is  a  term  of  g^eneral, 
rather  than  technical  or  exact  import. 
It  means  lordship  or  the  exercise  of 
it:  and^  politically,  a  territory  within 
which  It  is  exercised.  Like  Power 
and  unlike  Authority,  it  implies  no- 
thing necessarily  as  to  lawfulness. 
Man  has  dominion  over  the  inferior 
animals.  The  dominion  is  in  itself 
given  him  by  God,  but  as  man  exer- 
cises it,  it  is  sometimes  a  merciful, 
sometimes  a  merciless  dominion. 
Dominion  is  as  vague  as  Jurisdiction 
is  definite  and  exact,  and  is  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  analogous  cases.  Th# 
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dominionn  of  a  Sovereiga  are  the 
Cerritoriee  under  his  crown,  regarded 
irrespectirelj  of  the  local  modifica- 
tions of  his  aatbority.  So  India  and 
Canada,  though  in  very  different 
forms,  are  included  in  the  British  do- 
minions. 

«  Thongh  Ibr  a  while  the  pleasure  of  un 
maj  (mpdrate,  and  unlawful  gain  maj 
faring  ita  present  adrantage,  yet  we  maj 
dep«id  opon  it  a  time  will  eome  when  sin 
will  assert  his  Nonunion.**— GiLPlM. 

AUTHORIZE.     Empower.     En- 

ABLE. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of' imparted,  delegated,  or  trans- 
mitted power. 

Enable  (see  Able)  is  the  widest. 
It  may  denote  the  gjVing  of  phjsical, 
moral,  mental,  or  official  oompetencj. 
To  enable  a  person  is  to  put  nim  into 
a  position  to  do  a  thinff,  and  by  an  ex- 
tended application  to  ao  it  rightly,  or 
with  Dropriety.  He  who  is  enabled 
is  maoe  intrinsically  stronger. 

'*  Temoeranee  gives  natnre  her  fnll  plaj, 
and  emma  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  Tigonr.**— AuDiSON. 

He  who  is  Empowbrbo  (pref.  en,  in; 
and  power,  Yr.pouvoir)  receives  an  ez- 
ternal  accession  of  strength.  A  docu- 
ment empowers  a  man  to  act  officially ; 
food  enables  him  to  bear  fatigue. 
AuTBORizB  belongs  ezclusiTely  to  the 
exercise  of  active  rights.  Empower 
belongs  also  to  the  l)estowing  a  ca- 
pacity, or  conferring  passive  quali- 
fications, lauthoriieanagenttomake 
a  deamnd  for  money,  and  empower  him 
to  reoeive  it.  Empower  has  a  force 
Bttore  strongly  technical,  or  legal ;  Au- 
THORJZB  more  general  and  moraL  I 
am  authorised  to  conclude  a  fact  when 
1  do  so  upon  authentic  and  sufficient 
evidence.  To  such  a  case,  implying 
the  rightful  exercise  of  my  own  powers 
of  mind,  the  word  Empower  does  not 
apply.  Persons  or  the  state  of  cir- 
cumstances authorize ;  the  State  or  the 
law  empowers.  The  law  authorizes 
the  magistrate  to  impose  a  certain 
penalty — ^that  is,  would  bear  him  out  if 
anj  question  of  his  right  to  do  it  were 
to  anae.  But  it  also  empowers  him 
to  do  it^that  is^  invests  him  with 
liberty  to  act  for  huoself  in  the  matter, 
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conferring  upon  him  a  jurisdiction 
which  in  his  private  capacity  he  does 
not  possess. 

'*  For  let  a  vickms  person  be  in  nerer  so 
high  a  command,  yet  still  he  will  be  looked 
upon  bnt  as  one  great  rice  empowered  to 
correct  and  chastise  oth6rs.''~8oUTH. 

"  Since  CKmI  eridentlT  designed  the  re- 
galar  oonrse  of  nature  for  the  support  and 
eomfort  of  man,  we  seem  eatthoriaea  to  oon- 
clnde  that  He  will  applv  its  irregolarities 
and  disorder  to  his  punishment,  oorreotioo« 
and  admoaition.''--BlSHOP  POBTBUS. 

AUXILIARY.  SuBsiDiABT.  An- 
czllary. 

That  which  is  Auxiuary  (Lat. 
auxUiariut)  operates  in  conjunction 
with  that  which  it  aids,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  result.  That  which  is  Sub- 
sidiary (Lat.  suhMidrius,  subi(dium^ 
supffortj  being  originally  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  third  line  of  battle  as 
a  reserve,  from  sub^idertf  to  tettU  down) 
is  in  the  relation  of  means  available 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  re- 
sult. That  which  is  auxiliary  is  di- 
rectly promotive,  that  which  is  sub- 
sidiary is  subserviently  applicable. 
That  whicii  is  auxiliary  is  already  in 
action,  that  which  is  subsidiary  may 
remain  in  reserve:  the  former  is  of 
use,  the  latter  may  be.  Auxilisry  tes- 
timony increases  the  evidence.  Sub- 
sidiary testimony  has  this  propert^f. 
Hence  there  is  an  equality  implied  in 
the  auxiliary,  an  inferiority  in  the 
subsidiary.  Ancillary  (  Lat  ancUUif 
a  handmaid)  is  a  term  formed  to 
express  a  more  mariced  inferiority  or 
subserviency  of  co-operation.  Being 
a  purely  metaphorical  term,  it  is  com- 
monly employed  of  abstract  rather 
than  material  operations,  in  the  sense 
of  subordinately  promoting  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  literary,  or  political 
ends.  That  which  is  ancillary  con- 
tributes to  the  work,  that  which  is 
subsidiary  contributes  to  the  means, 
that  which  is  auxiliary  contributes  to 
the  end. 

AVERAGE.    Mean.    Medium. 

AvERAOE  (L.  Lat.  averagiumf  ong. 
a  vortion  of  V)ork  done  bif  cattU;  pL 
averia)  is  a  Biean  proportion,  a  medial 
sum  or  quantity  made  out  of  several 
unequal  sums  or  quantities,  or,  in  » 
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general  wa^,  a  medial  statement  or 
efitimato><leriTed  from  several  apecific 
cases.  If  A  contributes  ten  pounds, 
B  twelve,  and  C  fourteen,  the  sum  is 
thirty-six,  and  the  average  twelve. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that 
a  principle  of  compensation  runs 
through  numan  afl&irs;  that  if  one 
enjoys  more  than  another,  that  other 
suners  less^  that  if  one  has  more 
^sires  gratified,  another  has  fewer 
aesiree ;  and  so  that,  though  it  is  not 
capable  of  demonstration,  jet  an 
average  of  human  happiness  may  be 
concerned  to  exist 

A  Mban  (Fr.  moyen,  Lat.  midium) 
is  the  point  or  place  intermediate  be- 
tween two  extremes — the  middle  rate 
or  degree.  If  nine  and  seven  are  the 
extremes,  eight  is  the  mean.  The 
mean  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the 
average,  that  is^  it  is  formed  bj  add- 
ing the  quantities  together  and  divid- 
ing by  their  number.  This  is  the 
arithmetical  mean.  The  geometrical 
mean  is  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  the  quantities.  But  a  mean  is  not 
always  a  quantity  having  an  inter- 
mediate value  between  several  others 
irom  which  it  is  derived ;  it  is  some- 
times expressive  of  that  which  is 
morally  equidistant  between  opposite 
extremes.  Thus  moral  virtue,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  lay  in  a  mean  state  or 
condition,  each  particular  virtue  being 
a  mean  between  a  vice  of  defect  and  a 
vice  of  excess ;  as  liberality  between 
niggardliness  and  prodigality,  courage 
between  fear  and  foolhaniiness;  and  so 
on.  Medium,  in  addition  to  the  sense 
of  mean,  has  also  that  of  an  intervening 
substance — as  an  atmospheric  medi  um, 
a  circulating  medium.  Where  this 
intervening  object  is  an  instrument 
by  which  a  thing  is  done,  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  plural  meaiu,  but  the 
medium  may  be  an;agent  as  well  as 
an  instrument. 

AWARD.    Adjudge. 

The  difference  exists  between  these 
terms  which  exists  between  the  office 
ofthe  arbitrator  and  the  judge.  Every 
arbitrator  is  a  judge,  though  every 
judge  is  not  an  arbitrator.  To  Adjudob 
IS  simply  to  decide  by  a  judicial  opinion 
or  sentence;    where  this  is  between 


SYNONYMS  [award] 

persons  of  opposing  interest^  the  ad^ 
judication  is  an  Award  (0.  Fr.  esiwr- 
deir,  formed  from  O.  H.  G.  uMirfen,  to 
look  at,  guard).  The  term  Adjudgb 
(Lat.  adjiidtcare)  is  applicable  to  the 
case  as  well  as  the  object ;  Award,  only 
to  the  object.  Accordingly,  those  w ho 
adiudge  act  upon  law  and  rule,  to- 
which  they  are  bound  exactly  to  ad- 
here ;  those  who  award  act  often  upon 
their  own  jud^ent,  or  their  views  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  cases  and 
persons. 

AWARE.    CoNsciovs.    Sensible. 

AwARB  (A.  S.  gtw^^y  vHxry)  belongs 
to  the  knowledge  which  is  needful  for 
one's  own  sake  in  the  regulation  of 
conduct  or  the  regulation  of  interests* 
It  refers  to  matters  of  ordinary,  com 
mon,or  practical  information,  or  to  any 
facts  or  truths  as  bearing  upon  our- 
selves.   We  are  not  said  to  be  aware 
of  what  is  matter  of  pure  science,  un- 
less it  practically  concerns  us  in  some 
way.  I  am  aware  of  a  thing,  when  my 
knowledge  of  it  is  such  as  to  lead  me 
to  take  it  mto  due  consideration.  Su cb 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience.    When  we  are  anrare 
of  a  thmg,  we  bear  in  mind  its  relative 
nature  and  consequences.    I  know  a 
certain  scientific  truth :  if  I  enter  into 
argument  connected  with  it,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  be  aware  of  it,, 
otherwise  a  false  step  in  the  reasoning 
may  be  the  result. 
"  Fastidious  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Awan  of  nothing  ardnoos  in  a  task 
Thej  never  nndertook,  thev  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  hanlj  find 
There  least  amusement  where  ne  found  the 
most.**  CowPXR. 

Conscious  (Lat.  contdus)  belongs 
to  reflexive,  as  Sensible  (Lat.  mnst' 
IfiUiSf  perceptible  to  tht  temet)  to  per- 
ceptive knowledge.  I  am  sensible  of 
a  uiiog  when  I  feel  it.  I  am  conscioua 
of  it  when  I  reflect  upon  it.  I  am 
aware  of  it  as  a  fact  wnich  concerns 
me,  but  is  external  to  myself.  Both 
conscious  and  sensible  imply  the  per- 
sonal nature  ofthe  matter  of  knowledge 
and  its  character  as  intrinsic  to  one's- 
self.  A  sick  man  is  sensible  of  a  change 
for  the  better  when  he  experiences  a 
bodily  improvement.  He  is  oonsdbus- 
of  it  when  he  could  not  with  truth 
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denj  it.  I  am  consdoas  that  another 
has  behared  to  me  in  a  certain  way : 
1  feel  ■enable  of  gratitode  to  him. 

**  GnuooitfMsn  it  the  perception  of  what 
puMt  in  ooe't  own  mind.''—LocxB. 

**  It  it  the  good  aeceptanee,  the  aeiui^to* 
agtf  of,  and  aeqmeeeenee  in,  the  benefiMtor't 
foodaeet  that  conttitatea  the  gratitade."-F- 
Babbow. 

AWKWARD.  Clumhy.  Ungainly. 
Uncouth. 

AwxwiiRD  (O.  E.  awhf  contrary , 
ifroa^;  and  termination,  tooref — i.<.  tn 
tkedtrietiam  of)  denotes  nntowardneas 
of  morement,  which  is  also  to  some 
extent  expressed  by  Clumst,  which 
•eems,  originally^  to  hare  meant  be- 
numMj  cramptd :  cf.  Du.  kUmmen,  to 
^neh,  AwrwARD  has  an  actiTe^CLUMSY 
apassiTO  meaning.  Clumsiness  comes 
or  natural  heaviness  of  limb  and  want 
of  symmetry  Of  figure.  Awkward- 
ness  is  specific  in  relation  to  some 
particalar  action  which  maj  be  the 
result  simply  of  wantof  exp^ence— as 
the  norioe  m  the  use  of  an  implement 
is.  neoeaaatrily  awkward  till  he  has  be- 
come familiar  with  it,  though  he  may 
eren  hare  a  natural  aptitude  for  iu 
A  perMm  is  awkward  in  morement, 
chifflsy  in  shape.  The  latter  is  a 
i  or  the  fonner. 
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**  Aatkwardnet$  is  a  more  real  disadvan- 
tafe  than  it  ia  eommimljr  thought  to  be.  It 
eAm  oeeaakms  ridieale.  It  always  leosent 
digait7.**~CHS8TXKFaaj>. 

"  The  BMura^utnre  woold  be  tediont,  and 
at  best  bote2i0iui7y  performed.**— ^(pfctof  or. 

In  the  phrase ''  an  awkward  excuse  " 
ireregardthemaker  of  it.  A  climisy 
excuse  points  to  the  nature  of  it  when 
Bade.  In  the  colloquial  expression 
**an  awkward  affair,"  the  etymological 


,  force  of  the  word  seems  kept  up.  It 
is  an  affair  that  goes  wrong,  and  in  a 
contrary  way  to  the  right  way. 

Unoainuness  is  a  chronic  awkward- 
ness of  manner.  It  is  the  want  of  that 
which  was  once  expressed  by  the  word* 
gainly,  now  obs.,  meaning  gracious ; 
and,  though  in  form  of  expression- 
negative,  like  almost  all  such  nega- 
tives, expresses  a  podtire  defect. 

"Flora had  a  UtUe  beantj  and  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  bnt  then  the  was  so  ungainly 
m  her  beharionr,  and  roch  a  langhbg  hoT* 
den.-— Toito-. 

In  the  moral  sense  Hammond  speaks 
of  "misusing  knowledge  to  Ungain- 
ly," that  is  ungracious,  unsuitable, 
"  ends." 

Uncouth  (A.  S.  undu2,  unknown^ 
uncouth)  is  in  matters  of  g^eral  de- 
meanour, what  awkward  and  clumsy 
are  in  movement  or  action.  Strangb,. 
odd,  awkward  things  are  said  by  Uie 
uncouth,  and  unconventional  thing» 
done,  from  want  of  knowledge  and 
familiarity  with  the  ways  of  the  trained 
society  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
It  belongs  to  style  of  language  and 
thought,  as  well  as  manner  and  dress. 
The  uncouth  person  gives  the  notion 
of  one  who  has  been  allowed  to  run 
wild  without  systematic  education. 

"  The  dren  of  a  New  Zealander  is  oer- 
tainljr  to  a  stranger  at  first  sight  the  moet 
unetmth  that  can  be  iniagined.**~CooK'fl 
VoyageM, 

"  The  uncouthnesM  of  his  langnaga  and 
the  qnaintnesa  of  his  thoughts  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  diMnst  the  delioaej  of  readers 
nnaconstomed  to  the  writings  of  onr  old 
dlTines."— Knox. 

AZURE.    Blus. 
Blub  (Fr.  bleu)  is  the  generic  term. 
AzuRB  (O.  Fr.  axfir)  is  the  blue  of 
the  sky— cerulean  blue. 
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BABBLE.  Prattl£.  Cbattbr. 
Chat.    Prate. 

To  Babble  (onomatop.  cL  Fr.  babil" 
Ur)  IB  to  talk  BinaU  talk  in  an  easj  but 
monotonous  flow.  Babbling  is  a 
fluency  which  takes  no  note  of  the  re- 
lative importance  of  matters  of  con- 
versation. As  the  object  of  the  bab- 
bler is  rather  to  relieve  himself  than 
to  instruct  others,  he  is  apt  to  become 
indistinct  and  unintelligible  in  his 
fipeecb,  and  to  speak  in  a  murmurous 
flow.  Old  men  who  have  lost  energy, 
mud  emplojr  speech  merely  as  a  vent 
to  mental  impressions  and  recollec- 
tions as  they  sucoessivply  arise,  or  are 
revived,  are  apt  to  babble.  As  bab- 
bling excludes  reflexiveness  and  re- 
straint in  speech^  a  babbler  sometimes 
means  an  indiscnminate  talker,  hence 
a  tale-bearer  or  gossip.  Poetically, 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  p^er- 
petual  babbling  sound  of  running 
water,  **  babbling  brooks." 

"  When  8t.  Paul  was  speaking  of  Christ 
and  His  Resurrection,  the  great  Athenian 
philosophers  looked  npon  all  he  said  to  be 
mere  babbling.'*^BKVEBU>QR. 

Chatter  ^onomatop.  cL  Fr.  eaqui' 
ier.)  The  English  chatter  is  em- 
ployed of  the  marticulate  sounds  of 
some  animals,  as  of  birds ;  hence  talk 
which  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  of 
sounds  without  much  sense.  An  old 
form  of  the  word  was  chitter.  As 
babbling  is  often  the  product  of  infir- 
mity, as  in  the  aged,  so  chatter  comes 
from  over-activity  of  mind  in  little 
matters.  When  quick  perception  and 
nervous  activity  are  combined  with 
want  of  mental  power,  they  produce 
that  which  is  called  chatter. 

Chat,  a  shorter  form,  is  confined 
to  the  easy  and  social  interchange  of 
•conversation  on  matters  of  no  nigh 
moment,  but  sufficiently  interesting 
to  the  parties  engaged.  Chattering 
is  especially  mamfest  among  women 
and  children  in  parties  of  themselves. 
The  chatterer  is  a  person  of  fussy  self- 
importance.  As  babbling  is  suMlued, 
so  chattering  is  loud  and  harsh.  As 
■a  single  person  babbles,  an  assembly 


SYNONYMS  [babble] 

of  persons  provoke  one  another  to 
chattering,  which  is  often  the  lifis  of 
such  gatherings. 

<*  Birds  of  the  air,  perceiving  their  jovag 
ones  taken  from  their  nest,  dUtter  for  a 
while  in  trees  thereabout,  and  straight  after 
they  fly  Abroad,  and  make  no  more  ado.*'— 
Wqjoh's  ArU  qf  Sketorike. 
«•  The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter. 
How  evil  tongues  his  life  beqiatter. 
Much  of  the  censuring  world  oomplain*d 
Who  said  his  gravity  was  fyiga'dr 

8wirr. 
"  She  found  as  on  a  apnj  she  sat 
The  little  fHends  were  deep  in  chat.*' 
■     CoTTOVS  Fablet. 
Prate  and  Prattle  are  connected 
with  the  Dutch  praaten;  prov.  Ger. 
praten.    Prattling  is  the  innocent  talk 
of  young  children,  while  prating  be- 
longs more  to  elders,  and  is  talking 
much  but   to   little  purpose.     The 
former  is  innocent,  lively,  childlike : 
the  latter  is  graver,  impertinent,  and 
obtrusive.    Solemn  or  pompous  talk 
combined  with  a  shallow  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  prating. 

"This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  mnch 
charmed  with  the  pretty  prattle  of  childxva, 
and  even  the  eiprassions  of  pleasnre  or  un- 
easiness in  some  part  of  the  brute  creation." 
— 8iDKEY's  Arcadia, 

"  These  praters  affect  to  carry  back  the 
cler^r  to  tnat  primitive  evangeUc  poverty 
which  in  the  spirit  ought  always  to  exist  in 
them  (and  in  us  too,  however  we  may  )ike 

it),  but  in  the  thing  must  be  varied.** 

Burks. 

BAD.  Evil.  Wicked.  Naughty. 

Of  these.  Bad  (cf.  Cornish,  had, 
stupid,  insane ;  and  Gael,  baodh,  vain, 
giddy :  Skeat,  Etym,  Dict^  is  the  sim- 
plest and  widest  term.  Every  thing 
IS  presumed  to  have,  in  its  true  and 
normal  state,  a  distinctive  nature,  cha- 
racter, and  force,  by  which  it  mani- 
fests Itself  aright,  and  answers  its 
proper  idea  andpurpose.  When  this 
IS  so,  it  may  be  pronounced  good, 
when  the  contrary,  it  is  bad.  The 
term  Bad  denotes  that  which  is 
wanting  in  good  Qualities  in  any  sense, 
moral  or  phvsical,  and  this  in  any  de- 
gree hurtful,  defective,  or  only  un- 
mvourable.  A  man  is  bad  when,  in- 
stead of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 

human  nature  in  its  rightful  state 

as,  for  instance,  sobriety,  humanity, 
equity,  lustice,  kindness—he  exhibits 
habitually  the  contrary  vices,  or  any 
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[badly] 

one  in  particular.  It  maj  "be  observed 
that  a  thing  is  sometimes  called  bad 
as  being  reuttiTelj  oiFensiye  or  noxi- 
cos,  as  a  bad.  that  is,  offensire  smell. 
An  air  which  is  in  itself  pare  jet 
keen,  is  spoken  of  as  bad  for  a  person 
of  delicate  lungs. 

**  Erery  one  most  see  and  feel  that  bad 
ihoQgbx*  mi^kij  npen  into  bad  actions, 
sadThftt  tf  die  latter  only  are  forbidden, 
and  the  former  left  free,  all  morality  will 
iooo  be  at  an  end."— Bishop  Pobtbus. 

Etil  (A.  8.  yftl)  is  now  only  em- 
plojed  m  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the 
potentiaUj  bad — that  which  has  a  na- 
ture or  properties  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce badness.  It  belongs  to  persons 
and  their  properties,  words,  or  deeds, 
and  to  abstract  causes,  not  specifically 
to  material  substances.  Evil  is  in- 
herent and  malignant.  Badness  is  a 
()aalitT ;  eril  is  that  quality  as  it  is 
indgeu  of  and  recognized,  or  forecast 
br  rational  and  intelligent  beings. 
That  is  eril  which  produces  unhappi- 
nesSy  misery,  pain,  harm,  suffering, 
injury,  calamity.  Hence,  any  devia- 
tioa  nom  conscience,  law,  or  sound 
T«linon,  is  eril.  Bad  expresses  a 
condition.  Evil  a  principle  or  nower. 
A  bad  condition;  an  evil  influence. 
Badness  is  an  attribute  of  present 
things,  evil  may  take  effect  upon  the 
future.  Badness  may  be  in  default  of 
good,  evil  is  always 'in  opposition  or 
antagonism  to  it.  A  stuboom  dispo- 
sition is  a  bad  one,  but  not  so  far  an 
evil  one.  I^dness  may  be  negative : 
anythin^^  which  exhibits  a  mat  de- 
gree of  mferiority  may  be  culled  bad ; 
but  evil  is  positive  and  pernicious. 
*■  EtU  news  rides  hat,  while  ffood  news 
baits.**  MCLTOlf. 

Though  the  best  men  have  in  them 
something  of  the  sinful  and  the  evil, 
they  are  not  therefore  to  be  callea 
Wicv  ED.  The  term  is  used  of  thin^ 
as  well  as  persons,  in  which  case  it  is 
only  employed  reflezively — a  wicked 
act  beine  the  act  of  a  wicked  person. 
The  wicked  person  is  so  in  his  whole 
nature,  and  systematically.  He  lives 
in  sin  and  wrong.  He  contradicts, 
whenever  he  desires  it,  any  law, 
human  or  divine;  hence  wickedness 
includes  immorality  and  sin^r  offences 
human  and  divine.    As  evu  is  malig- 
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nant  and  internal,  so  wickedness  is 
mischievous  and  active. 

'*  8eIf-preserration  reanires  all  men  not 
only  barely  to  defend  themselres  against 
aggressors,  bnt  many  times  also  to  perse- 
ente  tnch  and  only  snrh  as  are  wicked  and 
dangerons." — ^Woolastox. 

NAtTOHTY  (A.  S.  natoihty  ndwty  no' 
thing ;  good  jor  notking)  had  of  old 
the  same  extensive kindof application 
as  bad,  and  was  applicable  to  anything 
which  was  not  wnat  it  ought  to  be — as 
''  naughty  figs  '*  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  1 1  now 
denotes  those  minor  offences  which 
are  the  results  of  little  self-indul- 
gences, waywardness,  and  self-will, 
and  expresses  characteristically  the 
faults  of  children.  Thfre  is  an  inge- 
nious combination  of  the  old  and  tlie 
new  idea  of"  naughty  "  in  the  follow- 
ing. 

"Play  by  yourself,  I  dare  not  veatar* 
thither. 

Yon  and  yonr  naughty  |^P«  sp  hang  to- 
gether.*'      Drtdbx  s  ^uoeritus. 

BADGE.    CooNizANCK. 

The  B  A  DO  E  (  L.  La  t  bagia ;  Fr.  bagn  ; 
I.e.,  baccOf  a  ring)  is  a  personal  mark 
of  distinction  used,  except  where  the 
contrary  is  specifically  expressed,  in 
an  honourable  sense.  Where  it  is  a 
party  distinction,  this  would  depend 
upon  the  estimate  formed  of  the  party. 

A  Cognizance  is  a  French  term, 
more  purely  heraldic.  The  badge  is 
personal,  tne  cognizance  is  of  the 
family  or  house.  A  servant  mignt 
bear  the  cognizance  of  his  master's 
family  wi^  his  livery,  bnt  he  could 
have  no  right  to  bear  his  badge. 
Nevertheless,  the  cognizance  might 
be  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  ser- 
vant who  bore  it,  as  the  badge  of  bis 
retainership ;  that  is — as  being,  in  re- 
gard to  himself  personally,  a  distinc- 
tive mark. 

"Charity,  which  Christ  has  made  the 
Tery  badae  and  discriminating  mark  of  His 
religion.**— Bishop  Portbus. 

"  For  which  canse  men  imagined  that  he 
gave  the  snn  in  his  fall  brightness  for  his 
eofftugmau^  or  badge.**— Haix,  Hmry  VI. 

BADLV.    III. 

Badly  belongs  more  naturally  to 
the  thing  done,  and  the  act  of  doing  it ; 
III  to  attendant  circumstances,  ah- 
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«tntct  ohartcteTy  and  to  the  conception 
of  things  rather  than  their  ejcecution. 
If  we  wished  to  disapprove  a  matter 
both  in  purpose  and  performance,  we 
miffht  saj  that  it  was  ill-oonoeired 
and  bad! J  executed.  A  thing  maj  be 
ill-judged  without  beixig  badly  done — 
that  is,  it  may  be  objectionable,  not 
in  itself,  but  in  regard  to  the  season 
or  circumstances  of  it. 

BAFFLE.  DariAT.  Disconcebt. 
Fru8trat£.    Discompose.    Foil. 

Baffle  (a  corr.  of  LowlandSootch, 
hauchUf  to  treat  contempttwusly ;  for 
change  of  cA  to^,  e£.tough,roughy8ic. : 
Skbat,  Etym.  Diet.),  like  the  rest  of 
these  synonyms,  is  used  both  of  the 
schemer  and  the  scheme.  He  who 
baffles  does  so  by  skilL  forethought, 
address.  The  baffled  finds  that  the 
baffler  has  been  before  him,  and  has 
taken  just  so  much  out  of  his  arrange- 
ments as  to  make  his  plan  ineffectual. 
Hence.  Baffling  commonly  implira 
versatility  in  tbe  baffler,  and  repeated 
little  counteractions.  Baffling  winds 
seem  to  shift  with  the  ship's  course. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  as  em- 
ployed of  persons  that  baffling  ia- 
volres  skill.  An  obstinate  disease 
may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

"  EzperieiiMp  th«tfreat  bqffter  of  ^eoo- 
lation.**— Gop.  qf  t^e  Tongue. 

The  chess-player  who  plays  a  losing 
game  is  bamea  by  the  pUy  of  his 
adversary,  but  he  is  not  of  necessity 
thereby  defeated  (O.  Fr.  d£jaU,  part. 
ofdefaire,  to  undo).  Defeat  is  nnal, 
white  Bafflino  may  be  final  or  pro- 
/gressive,  unless  it  be  used  of  some 
one  design  said  to  be  baffled.  Baffling, 
then,  is  a  kind  of  defeat,  not,  as  defeat 
may  be,  by  superior  force  or  skill,  but 
by  skill  onljr ;  so  that  one  may  be 
baffled  yet  still  strive,  but  when  one 
is  defeated,  the  strife  is  over. 
"  Too  well  I  MO  and  me  the  dire  event 
That'With  lad  overthrow  and  funl  drfeat 
Hath  loet  ve  heaven."  Miltov. 

Disconcebt  (O.  Fr.  dieconeerter ; 
originally,  firom  Lat.  coiu^^rs,  to  join 
togethtr),  whether  applied  to  persons 
or  their  plans,  is  to  tnrow  into  confu- 
sion, such  as  may  or  may  not  terminate 
the  proceeding.    He  is  disconcerted. 


^  as  It  were,  to  pieces, 
and  cease  to  be  joined  together.     Se- 
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Quence,  continuity,  consistency,  are 
destroyed  for  the  time,  and  the  actor 
or  speaker,  if  he  is  not  to  be  entirely 
baffled,  must  institute  them  anew. 
Those  persons  who  have  strong  self- 
love,  but  no  great  readiness  of  mind, 
are  apt,  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  to  be  disconcerted  by  trifles. 
Disconcerting  fidls  far  short  of  defeat. 
The  disconcerted  man  is  thrown  oflfthe 
line  of  thought,  speech,  or  action,  and 
does  notknow  how  to  find  his  wayback. 
"  Far  from  being  overcome,  never  onoa 
ditcoHcertedj  never  onoe  emb«rraaMd«  bat 
calmly  superior  to  ererr  artifloe,  to  everj 
temptation,  to  eveiy  difficulty."— Bishop 
Pobteus. 

What  Disconcert  is  to  the  purpose 
and  the  plan.  Discompose  (Lat  die-, 
apart,  and  componh^,  to  put  together) 
is  to  the  feehngs.  He  who  is  dis- 
composed is  thrown  out  of  a  state  of 
serenity,  as  he  who  is  disconcerted  is 
thrown  out  of  self-possession.  A  man 
maybe  discomposed  without  beinr in 
the  smallest  degree  disconcerted.  He 
may  have  his  feelings  disturbed,  while 
his  judgment  remains  unaffected. 
Persons  of  irritable  temper  are  apt  to 
be  discomposed.  He  who  is  discon- 
certed becomes  more  or  less  silent. 
He  who  is  discomposed  may  become 
more  energetic  in  speech. 

"  Every  oppoeition  of  our  espoused 
opinions  dtscomposeth  the  mind's  serenity  ** 
— Olanvill. 

Frustrate  ( Lat. /rwfron",  or  -rt) 
is  to  make  a  purpose  miss  its  end — to 
cause  that  it  shall  not  attain  or  secure 
that  which  it  sought.  In  common 
parlance,  schemes,  designs,  or  move- 
ments, are  baffled,  eflforts  are  defeated, 
arrangements  are  disconcerted,  policy 
is  coiUounded,  purposes  or  hopes  are 
frustrated,  feeunga  or  thoughts  are 
discomposed,  attempts  are  foUed. 

The  term  Foil,  which  most  re- 
sembles baffle  (Fr.  fouler,  to  trwnple 
upon,  to  hurt)  seems  to  imply  an  un- 
dertaking already  begun,  but  defeated 
in  the  course  of  execution.  One  may 
be  baffled  by  anticipation,  one  is  foiled 
by  counteraction. 

"  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  He  abookl 
disappoint  His  creation,  and  fr«strat«  this 
very  desire  (of  immortality)  which  He  has 
Himself  implanted  t "— Beattib. 

"I  hare    endeavoured  to   find  out,  if 
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pooible.  the  amottntof  the  whola  of  these 
demands,  in  order  to  see  how  nmch,  snp- 
BOOBC  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
Kiraiiih  the  fimd,  may  remain  to  satisfy 
the  pQbBo  debt  and  the  necessary  esta- 
blishments, hot  I  hare  been  foiUd  in  my 
stteapts.**— BuBKK. 

BALANCE.    Poise. 

Batavck  (Fr.  balancer;  Lat  W- 
lanetm^  balance^  $caUt)  and  Poise  (Fr. 
f^;  Lat,  jwtdus,  weight)  both  de- 
iiote  the  eBtablishment  of  an  equili- 
brium. Balawcb  is  of  diflTerent  ob- 
jects, PoisB  of  one.  I  poiae  a  thing 
in  a  given  point;  I  balance  it  by 
counteracting  its  weight  with  another 
eqoal  weight  The  empty  scales  in  a 
just  balance  are  balanced  each  by  the 
<ither.  If  one  were  taken  and  placed 
upon  a  needle  upon  its  absolute 
eentre,  without  any  disturbing  force, 
as  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be 
poised.  Balance  is  consistent  with 
morement  in  the  body  balanced  or 
balancing  itself.  Thatwhich  is  poised 
is  stationary.  The  bird,  through  its 
whole  flight,balancesitselfonits  wings. 
It  some&nea  stops  its  flight  and  poises 
itaelf  in  mid  air.  A  man  may  balance 
faunself  along  a  tight  rope.  If  he 
poises  himself,  he  is  at  one  point  of  it. 
^  Him   scieiiee  taogfat  by  mystic  lore  to 


The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race. 
To  marit  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
By  earth  attracted,  and  by  seaa  repelled.*' 
FAijCOKsa. 
"Earth  upon 
Her  centre  poitedr 

Heltov. 

BALL.    Globb.    Sphehb.    Orb. 

BAi.i.(Pr.  balU)  expresses  ai^  body 
which  is  round,  or  even  approximate 
torotondity— abaU  of  cotton,  a  cricket- 
bsil,  a  Bnow-ball,  the  baU  of  the  toe. 
It  is  presumably  solid. 

••  Why  was  the  sight 
To  soeh  a  t«ider  *att  as  th*  eye  conflned  P- 

MlLTOK. 

Globb  (Lat.  gWms)y  on  the  other 
hand,  rcgiffda  entirely  the  form  and 
not  the  composition.  It  is  presumed 
to  be  pwfectly,  or  ahnost  perfectly 
nmnd,  and  msy  be  solid  or  hollow. 

•*  Mercator  in  some  of  his  great  globes 
hath  coBtinDed  the  West  Indies  land,  eren 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  coosequentiv  cut 
eff  all  parngs  by  sea  that  way.-'-HACK. 


Sphebe  (Lat.  jpfc^ro,  Gr.  a^aifa)  is 
iaOreekwhatGLOBEisinLatin.  Like 
Globe,  Sphere  bears  reference  only  to 
form,  not  to  composition  or  substance. 
It  is  more  strictly  a  geometrical  term 
than  jgflobe,  and  is  defined,  "  a  body 
contamed  under  a  single  suiiace  which 
at  every  part  is  equally  distant  from 
a  point  within  it,  called  the  centre." 
In  its  secondanr  meaning,  Sphere  de- 
notes a  limitea  extent  of  operation,  a 
proper  action  and  influence. . 

*'  There  is  but  little  variety  of  other  re- 
geteble  productions,  though  doubtless  se- 
veral had  not  yet  sprung  up  at  the  early 
season  when  we  visited  the  place,  and  many 
more  might  be  hid  from  the  narrow  sphere 
of  our  observation."— Cook's  Voyages. 

Orb  (Lat  orbis)  has  at  present  a 
somewhat  rhetorical  character,  and  is 
commonly  associated  with  costliness 
of  material,  brilliancnr  or  luminous- 
ness — as  the  orb  of  the  royal  crown, 
the  orbs  of  the  firmament,  or  the  eyes. 
"And  her  bright  eyes,  the  orbs  which  beaut  y 

moves. 
As  Phoebus  dassles  in  his  glorious  race." 
DauHMoin). 

An  orb  is  a  circular  sur&ce.  A 
sphere  is  a  circular  envelope.  Taylor 
says,  "  Rotumdity  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  these  bodies ;  but  the  circle 
IS  a  hoop,  the  orb  a  disk,  the  sphere  a 
shell,  and  the  globe  a  ball." 

'•  Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.*' 
MiLTOK ; 

that  is,  the  concave  region  of  day. 
**  Ex  solidis  globus ;  ex  planis  autem,  cir- 
cnlus  aut  orbis.**  CiCBBO. 

In  its  secondary  sense,  Sphbre  is  to 
human  duties  what  Circlb  is  to  social 
acquaintance. 

BAND.  Company.  Crew.  Gang. 
Thoop.    Horde. 

Of  these,  Company  (Fr.  compagnie; 
Lat.  con-f  togethery  and  pank,  bread ;  a 
companUm  being,  literally,  a  mess- 
mate)  is  the  generic  term.  A  Com- 
pany may  imply  permanent  or  tran- 
sient association;  and  this  for  the 
graver  or  lighter  purposes  of  life, 
for  pleasure  or  for  profit,  voluntarily, 
or  SB  part  of  a  larger  organization ; 
as  we  speak  of  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, elegant  company,  a  trading  or 
mercantile  company,  a  ship's  com- 
pany, a  company  of  persons  thrown 
together  by  chance,  or  lastly,  in  its 
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abstract  iense,  company  as  opposed 
to  solitude.  Occupation,  recreation, 
interest  or  duty  may  be  the  bond  of 
a  company.  The  term  has  no  un- 
fayourable  sense  of  itself,  but  depends 
for  this  on  the  qualifying  context.  A 
company  of  thieves,  or  a  company  of 
angels. 

"  The  blessed  angels  to  and  fh>  descend 
From  highest  heaven  in  gladsome  eom- 
paiweJ*  BpKNSXB. 

Band  CFt.  bande)  is  a  number,  not 
large,  ana  generally  smaller  than  com- 
pany, of personsbound  together  h  aving 
A  work^esign,  or  employment  in  com- 
mon. They  may  be  bound  by  consent 
or  as  an  organized  body — as  a  band  of 
soldiers,  a  musical  band. 
«  Ye  see  how  all  aronnd  them  wait 
The  roinisteTS  of  hnman  ftite» 
And  black  misfortunes*  balefni  train  ; 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambnsh  stand. 
To  seiae  their  prey,  the  mnrderons  band — 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men.**        Gray. 

Crew  (0.  Icel.  /cru,  a  swarmy  crowdy 
'*  like  many  sea- terms, of  ScandinaTian 
origin : "  Si  eat,  Etym.  DicU)^  a  word 
often  honourably  employed. 

"  A  noble  ereto 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies  stood  on  every  side.** 
Bpenser. 

Its  common  technical  use  now  i* 
that  of  a  ship's  compdny,  in  which  the 
legal  application  assumes^  the  officers 
to  De  included.  It  has  picked  up  an 
ignoble  meaning^  according  to  which 
it  seems  to  combine  the  idea  of  ingi|^- 
nificance  in  the  members  with  a  mis- 
chievous character  of  the  aggregate. 

"  Being  sufficiently  weary  of  this  mad 
crew,  we  were  willins  to  give  them  the  slip 
at  any  place  from  whence  we  might  h(^ 
to  get  a  passage  to  an  English  foctory.** — 
Dampixb's  Voyaget. 

Gano  (A.  S.  gangj  a  going,  a  crew) 
is  a  number  of  persons  ^oing  in  com- 
pany— as  a  gang  of  thieves ;  also  a 
gang  of  workmen,  which  is  a  company 
of  workmen  not  only  seeking  but  also 
employed  in  a  common  labour.  A 
large  piece  of  work,  especially  manual 
lal^r,  will  often  be  undextaken  by 
labourers  working  in  gangs.  Where 
used  in  an  uniavouraole  sense,  Kke 
Crew,  it  has  a  more  energetic  and  for- 
midable meaning :  as  a  Crew  of  men 
suggests  mischief,  so  a  Gang  suggests 
violence. 


"  In  order  to  famish  at  the  expense  of 

Joor  honour  an  excuse  to  your  apolc^ts 
ere  for  sereral  enormities  of  yours,  yoa 
would  not  haTe  been  content  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a^n^  of  Maroon  slaves  suddenly 
broke  loose  from  the  house  of  bondace,  and 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your  abuse  of 
the  liberty  to  which  you  were  not  accus- 
tomed, and  were  ill-fitted."— BuRKB. 
BANE.  Pest.  Ruin. 
The  Bane  of  anything  (A.  S.  6ana, 
a  kilUr)  is  that  which,  as  it  were, 
wounds  or  poisons  it,  inflicting  injury 
or  serious  detriment  on  what  would 
be  otherwise  sound  or  pleasurable  ; 
but  though  spoiling,  not  destroying 
it.  llie  wora  is  not  associated  with 
the  idea  of  purely  physical  hurt  or 
injury,  but  also  with  that  of  morel 
deterioration  of  what  has  an  abstract 
value — as  virtue,  happiness,  well- 
being,  prosperity,  hope,  success,  and 
thehke. 

*'  A  monster  and  a  bane  to  human  society.** 
Blackwood. 

A  Pest  (Lat  pesth,  plagui)  is  that 
which  interferes  in  a  noisome,  rexa- 
tious,  or  iiritating  manner.  A  pest 
haunts  and  annoys ;  a  bane  may  be 
inherent.  Any  hiad  habit  is  a  bane  of 
happiness  to  tie  individual.  A  peat 
is  always  external. 

""Of  all  the  virtues  justice  is  the  best. 

Valour  without  it  is  a  common  petL* 
Wajjjer. 

The  RviN  of  a  things  (Lat.  rutna, 
ruhre,  to  fall)  is  that  which  destroys  it 
utterly,  causing  it,  as  it  were,  to  fall 
headlong,  and  to  pieces.  That  which 
is  ruined  is  marred,  spoilt,  and  for 
its  specific  purpose  destroyed. 
"  The  nuH  of  the  clock-trade.**— DiCKXKa. 

BANISH.  Exile.  Expel.  Trans- 
port.   Expatriate. 

To  Banish  (0.  Fr.  banw)  is  literally 
to  eject  by  a  Ban  or  public  proclama- 
tion. To  Expel  (Lat.  $xpetUrt)  is  to 
drive  out.  To  Exile  is  to  send  to  a 
place  ot  banishment  (Lat.  eMum), 
The  idea  common  to  the  three  is  that 
of  coercive  removal  of  persons ;  for  it 
is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  hones 
are  said  to  be  banished,  or  thougnts 
expelled.  He  is  banished  who  is  in- 
terdicted from  any  place  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed,  or  to  which  he 
may  desire  to  resort.  The  nature  of 
the  banishment  will  depend  simply  ob 
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the  nature  of  the  interdictioii.  Exile 
is  that  specific  sort  of  baoishment 
which  relates  to  one's  native  country. 
Banish  is  the  more  social^  exile  the 
more  |>dlitical  term.  Exile  may  be 
Tolnntary  or  inyoluntarj.  To  expel 
is  merely  to  driye  out  with  disgrace, 
and  relates  to  some  particular  com- 
munity or  section  of  society. 

Transport  (Lat  transpartarey  to 
eany  aerou),  as  a  synonym  of  the  a- 
bore,  is  to  carry  beyond  sea  to  a  penal 
colony  as  a  penalty,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  borne  by  the  State.  Banish- 
ment may  be  domestic,  or  frcmi  priyate 
circles  of  socie^,  and  denotes  more 
forcible  and  authoritative,  as  well  as 
more  ignominious  removai  than  exile. 
We  speak  of  honourable  exile,  hardly 
oi  honourable  banishment,  save  in 
exceptional  cases  where  the  banish- 
■lent  was  unjust,  and  with  no  ^ult 
of  the  banished,  or  where  the  right 
wis  on  his  side.  In  that  respect  nis 
irmpathizers  might  call  it  honourable, 
nanishment  is  moral,  socid,  and  po- 
litical ^  exile  only  political.  Banish- 
oient  mvolves  a  rormal  public  or  ju- 
dicial decree :  on  the  other  hand,  one 
|;oes  spontaneously  into  exile.  Ban- 
isfament  is  nronounced  by  a  decree 
of  a  judicial  tribunal ;  exile  by  an 
aathovitatiTe  order.  The  Tarquins 
were  banished  firom  Rome  by  a  public 
decree,  Orid  was  sent  by  Augustus 
into  exile.  Banish  expresses  the  idea 
of  being  £>rbidden  a  certain  pltce, 
£xn.K  t£e  assignation  of  aplace  otban- 
isfament.  Expulsion  implies  some 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  or  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  expel 
on  the  grouna  of  moral  unfitness,  or  of 
offence  against  social  or  political  order. 
It  is  the  seyering  of  a  corrupt  limb 
irom  the  body,  the  casting  out  of  an 
mxworthy  member.  The  banished 
man  feeu  the  force  of  law  or  social 
power.  The  exiled  has  exchanged  the 
comffnis  of  home  for  a  strange  and 
distant  solitude.  The  expelled  carries 
with  him  the  mark  of  disapprobation 
from  those  who  haye  rid  themselyes 
of  his  society  and  presence. 
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"  Baste  thee,  and  from  th«  Paradise  of  Ood 
Witlurat  remorse  drire  oat  the  sinful  pair, 
Vtsm  haUow'd  ground  th'  nnholy,  and  de- 


To  them,  and  to  their  nrogenjr,  firom  thence 
Perpetual  batii$hment^  MiLTOir. 

'*  Bmtns  in  the  book  which  he  writ  on 
Tirtne,  related  that  he  had  seen  Marcellos 
in  exiU  at  Mitylene,  living  in  all  the  hap- 
piness that  homan  natnre  is  capable  of,  and 
onltivatinff  with  as  moeh  asddaity  as  ever 
all  kindsoi  landable  knowledge.**— BoLDVO- 

BBOKX. 

"  One  great  object  is  pnrsned  throughout 
the  Bcriptores,  firom  the  expulsion  of  our 
first  parenU  out  of  £den  to  the  last  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  namely,  the  oonung  of  a 
peat  person  under  yarious  titles,  the  de- 
Iiy*rer  from  death  and  destruction,  the  pro- 
mised seed  there  was  to  come  of  the  woman, 

not  of  man,  and  therefore  of  a  virgin." 

Shajips. 

The  term  traniport  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  persons  and  commodities. 

"All  these  difllerent commodities  are  col- 
lected at  Manilla,  there  to  be  transported 
annually  in  one  or  more  ships  to  the  port 
of  Aeanuloo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico."— 
Ansom  s  Voyageg. 

Expatriate  (Lat.  «r,  out  of^  and 
patrioy  native  country)  denotes  the 
specific  alienation  fix>m  one's  native 
land,  fi)r  whatever  cause,  whether  in 
pK>litical  exile  or  yoluntary  emigra- 
tion. Its  characteristic  force  lies  in 
the  negatiye  idea  of  separation  from 
the  relations  of  home  and  kindred,  the 
renunciation  or  loss  of  priyileges  of 
citizenship,  and  the  need  of  finding 
by  adoption  a  new  country  for  one^ 
home. 

"  The  allied  Powers  possess  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  well-informed,  sensi- 
ble, ingenious,  high-principled,  and  spirited 
body  <^  cavaliers  in  the  expatriated  landed 
gentry  of  France."— Burke. 

BANKRUPTCY.  Insolvency. 
Failure. 

These,  which  are  terms  of  the  mer- 
cantile world,  follow  practically  in  the 
following  ordei^— insolvency,  failure, 
bankruptcy. 

Tko  Insolvent  (Lat.  in-  not,  and 
solv^,  to  pay)  is  simply  one  who  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debt^  or  meet  his 
obligations  and  pecnnisxy  liabilities. 
These  may  be  morely  of  a  personal 
nature ;  tnat  is,  he  may  not  be  in 
business  at  all^  or  he  may  be  in  too  low 
a  way  of  dealing  to  be  bankrupt. 

The  Failure  (Fr. /oi//ir,  to  fail) 
is  an  act  or  a  state  consequent  upon 
the  positive  or  presumed  insolyency, 
being  a  oessauon  of  buiinesi  pro- 
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claimed  or  known,  from  want  of  means 
to  carry  it  on,  and  so  conveying  no 
reproach. 

BANKBUPTcr  (Fr.  banqueroute)  is 
the  condition  of  insolyencj^  when  it 
has  passed  into  the  recognition  of  the 
law,  which  deals  with  the  case  and 
its  liabilities  according  to  principles 
established  by  legislation ;  and  these 
may  vary  in  different  nations. 

*<Troniui  was  better  soqiwinted  with  hia 
master's  a&irs  than  his  daughter,  and  se- 
verely lamented  that  each  day  brought  him. 
by  many  miscarriages,  nearer  bankrvptcy 
than  the  former.**— Tot/er. 

**  Whether  the  insolvency  of  the  fether  be 
by  his  fisolt  or  his  misfortone,  still  the  son 
is  not  obliged."— Bishop  Tatlob. 

"The  greater  the  whole  qoanticy  of 
trade,  the  greater  of  course  must  be  the 
poeitire  number  of  failures,  while  the  ag- 
gregate success  is  still  in  the  same  propor« 
tion."— Burks. 

BANQUET.  Feast.  Carousal. 
Entertainment.    Treat. 

Of  these,  Feast  (O.  Fr. /erte,  Lat. 
/e«to,  pi.  oiftstum)  extends  in  some 
of  its  senses  to  more  than  the  idea  of 
eating  and  drinking ;  and  is  synony- 
mous with  fettivai  or  holiday.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  Feast  points  to 
no  more  than  the  abundance  and  suf- 
ficient goodness  of  the  viands,  and  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  them.  An 
ample  and  enjoyable  supply,  widi  free- 
dom frt>m  the  calls  of  business  and 
leisure  to  enj  oy  it,  constitute  the  notion 
of  a  feast,  and  govern  its  metaphorical 
application,  as  in  the  proverb,  ^<A 
contented  mind  is  a  contmual  feast." 
"  There  my  retreat  the  best  compantoos 


Chiefs  out  of  war  and  statesmen  out  of 

place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly 

bowl. 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.** 

POPB. 

Banquet  (Fr.  banquet;  banquey  a 
benchylitenhj.afeast  at  which  persons 
sit)  conveys  the  idea  of  sumptuous, 
choice,  or  magnificent  feast.  There 
are  no  materials,  and  there  is  no  com- 
lany  too  common  for  a  feast,  but 
ainty  and  exquisite  fitre  is  needed  for 
a  banquet,  which  has  accessories  of 
elegance  such  as  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  coarse  naturea. 


di 


"  Christianity  aUowi  us  to  use  the  world 
provided  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not 
spread  befoans  us  a  delicious  banquet,  and 
tnen  come  with  a  'Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not.'"— Bishop  Pobtbus. 

Entertainment  (Fr.  entretenir) 
refers  to  other  pleasures  than  those  of 
the  palate.  Its  characteristic  is  that  it 
is  given  by  some  one  for  the  benefit  of 
otherSj  and  hence  involves  the  idea  of 
reception,  or  courteous  and  hospitable 
treatment.  He  who  gives  an  enter- 
tainment not  only  fe«ds  his  guests, 
but  studies  their  enjoyment,  throws 
open  his  house  to  their  use,  and  during 
iO!  continuance  places  himself  at  their 
disposal.  It  may  sometimes  happen 
that  an  entertainment  shall  pass  with 
little  or  no  eating  and  drinking,  or 
that  these  shall  have  been  made  sub- 
ordinate to  other  and  more  intellec- 
tual pleasures.  Entertainments  may 
be  musical,  and  literary,  or  even  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  arts  and 
with  science. 

"  His  office  was  to  gire  entertainment 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went. 
SPBHSKB. 

A  Carousal  (Fr.  carrouse/,  a  tilt' 
ing-matchf  a  carousal)  is  in  its  charac- 
ter opposed  to  Entbrtai  nm ent.  It  is  a 
feast  in  which  the  obligation  to  strict 
sobriety  is  disregarded.  It  needs  little 
refinement  or  vivid  interchange  of 
thought  among  a  number.  Two  or 
three  dull  persons  may  sit  down  to- 
gether for  a  night's  carouse. 

Treat  (Fr.  traiter)  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  kind  of  entertainment  speci- 
fically selected,  or  consonant  with  the 
circumstances  and  relation  of  the  eiver 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conation 
and  tastes  of  the  receiver  on  the  other. 
Any  inconsistency  in  the  latter  would 
neutralize  the  treat,  however  hospi- 
table and  kind  might  be  the  intention 
of  the  giver.  He  hM  exhibited  not  only 
liberality,  but  tact  also,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded m  furnishing  another  with  a 
treat.  Superiors  give  treats  to  infe- 
riors, and  elders  to  children^  and  per- 
sons who  have  access  to  certam  sources 
of  enjoyment  to  those  who  could  not 
command  these  for  themselves.  It 
denotes  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
enjovment.  How  much  a  treat  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  ie« 
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opient  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
bwing: — 

"  Ourkm  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  rarens,  tuI- 
tuTM,  and  flsh." — Palkt. 

BANTER.    RiLLT. 

We  Banter  ^not  an  old  word ;  per« 
liaps  slangy  ?)  when  we  fluj  upon  an- 
other with  words  in  gooa-h amour.  We 
Rally  (Fr.  raiUer)  when  we  slightly 
nil,  that  is,  speak  with  slight  con- 
tempt or  sarcasm,  of  some  specific 
Aolt,  offence,  or  weakness.  So  Banter 
has  always  a  mischierous  force,  but 
Rally  ouen  means  such  lively  remon- 
gtimnoe  as  may  induce  another  to  act 
more  properly,  more  energetically, 
or  less  despondingly.  Bantering  is 
jUzhtly  rexatious  and  proToking,  as 
raUyin^  is  slightW  remonstrative. 
BantennK  owes  its  force  more  to  the 
WIT  in  which  the  subject  is  shown  up, 
nllyinf  to  the  way  in  which  the  person 
istoucned.  Wemorecommonl;{r  oanter 
a  superiority  of  which  we  are  jealous, 
and  rally  an  inferiority  with  wnich  we 
axe  dissatisfied.  Wit  must  be,  accord- 
ing to  present  notions,  an  ingredient 
in  both. 

•'  When  wit  hath  any  miztow  of  raillerr 
it  is  b«t  calling  it  ba$Uer,  and  the  thing  it 
doos.  This  pmite  word  of  theirs  was  first 
borrowed  from  the  bailies  ia  Whitefiriars, 
then  fall  among  the  footmen,  and  at  last 
retired  to  the  pedants,  by  whom  it  is 
^»plied  as  nropenr  to  the  jprodnetion  of  wit 
at  if  I  showd  appfy  it  to  Sir  Isaao  Newton's 


*'  The  onljr  plaee  of  pleasantry  in  '  Para- 
dise Lost'  is  where  the  eril  spirits  are  de- 
stnbad  as  nUfying  the  angels  npon  the 

s ess  ef  their  new4nTented  artillery.** — 

▲oDnov. 

BARBAROUS.  Inhuman.  Cruel. 
Brutal.    Savaob. 

These  words  indicate  much  the 
same  thin^  as  contemplated  from  dif- 
'ferent  points  of  riew.  Cruel  (Fr. 
crti4ly  Lat.  erudilis)  expresses  that 
kind  of  disposition  which  deriyes 
pleasare  horn  infiictinff  pain  on  other 
-creatures — as  the  child  sometimes,  or 
as  the  tyrant.  Such  cruelty  is  an 
animal  propensity.  It  must  be  oh- 
senred,  bowerer,  that  acts  are  often 
called  cruel  when  they  sre  such  as 
^oald  be  produced  by  a  propensity, 
though  they  hare  not  been  in  fact  so 
"Produced.  To  desert  wife  and  child  is 


a  cruel  act  by  reason  of  its  nature  and 
consequences;  yet  it  may  proceed, 
and  commonly  does,  from  an  excess  of 
selfishness,  and  not  from  any  plea- 
sure derired  from  subjecting  them  to 
priration.  It  is  by  no  nappy  analogy 
that  we  speak  of  cruel  oisappoint- 
ments  andtne  Uke,  meaning  severe,  for 
in  such  cases  the  essence  of  cruelty— 
namely,  the  gratification  derired  from 
inflicting  of  pain — ^is  altogether  want- 
ing. The  cruel  inflict  moral  as  well  as 
physical  pain.  In  the  former  kind 
only  rational  animals  share :  the  cruelty 
of  the  lower  animals  is  instinctiTe  and 
subserrient  to  their  natural  appetites, 
that  of  man  may  be  subordinated  to  a 
refined  rerenge. 

"  This  man  TJeflleriesj  who  wantoned  in 
emelty,  had  already  given  a  qpeeimen  of 
his  chwacter  in  many  trials  where  he  pre- 
sided, and  he  now  set  ont  with  a  taveige  joy 
as  to  a  ftiH  harrest  of  death  and  destmo- 
tion."— Hums. 

IvnxmAV,  like  Bian^r  other  such 
words,  as,  for  instance,  inconrenient, 
unpleasant,  though  negative  in  form,  is 
in  force  positive  and  strong.  It  denotes 
that  character  of  person  or  act  which  is 
not  checked  or  guided  by  principles 
and  sympathies  of  himianity,  or  human 
nature  in  its  kindlier  and  worthier  as- 
pect. Inhumanity,  therefore,  amounts 
to  premeditated  or  at  lesst  conscious 
cruelty ;  and  so  we  speak  not  of  the 
inhumanity  (though  we  speak  of  the 
cruelty)  of  children,  but  otgrown  per- 
sons, as  having  that  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evu  they  inflict,  which  is 
needfrd  to  the  idea  of  innumanity. 
We  more  commonly  associate  cruel^ 
with  the  execution  of  deeds,  and  in- 
humanity with  the  ordering  or  causing 
of  them.  The  inhuman  ^rant  gives 
an  unscrupulous  order  of  execution, 
though  he  may  not  think  of  seeing  it 
carried  out.  He  is  dead  to  compunc- 
tion and  compassion,  inexorable  and 
stony-hearted. 

"When  Alexander  had  m  his  ftary  tf»- 
humanfy  bntohered  one  of  his  best  friends 
and  bravest  captains,  on  the  retom  (tf 
reason  he  began  to  conceive  a  horrw  suit- 
able to  the  goilt  of  snch  a  mnrder.**— 

BUBXX. 

The  Barbarous^  the  Savage,  and 
the  Brutal  are  epithets  which  liken 
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the  condact  or  disposition  to  those  of 
barbarous  (Lat.  barbdrus'f  savages 
(Fr.  sauvage,  Lat.  iilvattctu)  and 
brutes  (Lat.  6ru^trratumaO-  These 
terms  therefore  are  only  analogous 
expressions,  and  might  be  taken,  as 
they  often  are,  to  express  other  quali- 
ties, or  to  qualify  other  conditions — as 
barbarous  rudeness,  savage  manners, 
brutal  ignorance.  Barbarous  and 
Savaok  are  epithets  of  manners  pri- 
marily, and  of  disposition  secondarily ; 
Brutal  and  Cru  el  of  disposition  pri- 
marOy,  and  of  conduct  secondarily ; 
and  mdeed  are  hardly  applicable  to 
the  manners  of  a  community,  though 
they  may  well  be  predicate  of  cus- 
toms or  habits.  As  the  barbarous 
bears  relation  to  the  civilized,  we 
could  never  speak  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  barbarous,  yet  we  speak  of 
them  as  savage  or  cruel.  In  this  way 
the  savage  is  a  wild  form  of  cruelty,  as 
the  barbarous  is  a  rude,  and  the  brutal 
an  unfeeling  form  of  it.  Hence  cruelty 
itself  may  be  characterized  as  barba^ 
roufl,  savage,  or  brutal,  according  to 
the  nature  and  exhibition  of  it.  The 
same  act  may  be  the  result  of  either 
barbarinr  or  cruelty,  and  often  an  act 
is  called  cruel,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  called  barbarous.  The  exposure 
of  infants  to  death  is  a  barbarous  act, 
but  has  been  a  custom  of  some  nations, 
publicly  sanctioned  and  not  dicta  tea 
Dy  cruelty--in  some  cases  by  State 
policy,  and  in  some  by  peculiar  notions 
of  humanity.  The  barbarous,  inhuman, 
'  and  brutal,  can  only  be  said  of  men  ; 
the  cruel  and  savage  of  beasts  as  well. 
Barbarity  inflicts  death  unworthily, 
cnlelty  aelights  in  witnessing  its  in- 
fliction. African  tribes  barbarously 
put  their  captives  to  death,  when  a 
civilized  people  would  have  spared 
them ;  cruelly,  when  they  aggravate 
the  pain  of  death ;  savagely,wnen  they 
dance  round  their  victims  in  wild  glee. 
The  Greeks  called  all  nations  barba- 
rians, as  counting  them  inferior  to 
themselves  in  arts  and  refinement  of 
manners,  ^rbarity  comes  firom  igno- 
rance consequent  upon  the  want  of 
development  of  the  moral  faculties, 
cruelty  from  inherent  badness,  sav- 
agery firom  excessive  wildness  of  tem- 
perament. 


*'  Fyjrhm,  seeing  the  BomauB  marshal 
their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said 
with  snrpnse :  These  bardarians  have  no- 
thing barbarous  in  their  discipline." — 
Hums. 

*'  So  much  was  he  altered  by  a  long  sne- 
c«nion  of  hardships  that  he  pused  entirelj 
without  notice,  and  in  the  evenins  when  he 
was  going  op  to  the  Prstor't  chair  he  was 
bnt^Uy  repulsed  bj  the  attending  Lectors." 
—Goldsmith. 

BARE.    Mrre. 

Bare  (A.  S.  ft«r,  bare,  open}  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  restrictive  sense 
in  the  sense  of  no  more  than,  and  as 
a  synonym  of  Mere  (Lat.  miruSf  urn- 
vie,  pure) ;  as  we  might  say  either  ttte 
bare  necessaries,  or  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  the  force  of  Bar e  is 
sometimes  positive,  so  that  Mere  is 
more  suitably  foUowed  grammatically 
by  some  term  expressive  of  negation, 
while  Barb  is  b«t  construed  with  an 
affirmative  sentence ;  as,  the  bare  re- 
cital of  such  a  tale  would  move  to 
tears ;  the  mere  shedding  of  tears  is 
an  imperfect  compassion.  Bare  is 
purely  restrictive ;  mere  is  used  when 
the  restriction  is  matter  of  insufficiency 
or  incompleteness.  Thus,  if  I  wished 
to  say  that  a  thing  was  no  better  than 
foolishness,  I  should  say  ^at  it  was 
mere  folly,  not  bare  folly.  On  the 
other  ban  a,  if  I  wished  to  express 
an  insufficiency,  not  in  quality  but 
quantity,  I  should  say  me  amount 
was  barely,  not  merely,  sufficient. 

So  in  the  following  examples, 
''  barely  as  a  man  "  means  not  also 
"  as  a  gentleman ; "  "  merely  conjec- 
tural "  means  no  better  than  conjec- 
tural—that is,  not  ascertained. 

"  The  itndjr  of  morality  I  have  abore 
mentioned  as  that  that  becomes  a  gentle- 
man, not  barely  as  a  man,  bnt  in  order  to 
his  business  as  a  gentleman.** — LoGKX. 

**  As  for  the  rest  of  the  planets  their 
uses  are  to  ns  unknown,  or  merdv  conjec- 
tunJ.**— Rat. 

BARREN.    UNPRODucnvE. 

Barren  (O.  Fr.  baraigne)  points 
rather  to  the  nature,  Unproductivk 
(Lat.  prodxicire,  to  brin^  forth)  to  the 
condition.  The  rock  is  barren,  the 
field  untilled  and  neglected  is  unpro- 
ductive. The  desert  would  not  be 
called  unproductive,  but  barren.  Bar- 
ren, too,  does  not  admit  so  easily  as 
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noprodactive  the  idea  <^  degree.  The 
btrren  field  produces  no  crops,  the 
unprodoetiTe  field  may  be  not  alto- 
geUiOT  barren,  bat  bear  in  scanty  pro- 
portion. 

BARTER.  Change.  Exchange, 
Tbuce.    CHAFFsa.     Intbrchanoe. 

Of  these  Chang  e  (  Fr.  changer)  maj 
be  taken  as  the  simplest  term.  Of  it- 
self  it  expresses  no  more  than  to  effect 
an  alteration,  whether  this  wnount  to 
an  entire  remoTal,  and  substitation  of 
another  thing  or  not.  It  is  therefore 
abstract  and  indeterminate.  I  may 
change  the  appearance  of  a  thing  or 
theuing  itself.  As  a  synonym  with 
the  above,  it  expresses  no  more  than 
to  take  one  person  er  thing  for  an- 
other. Some  persons  change  their 
friends  as  they  change  their  clothes. 
The  term,  however,  when  so  em- 
ployed, refers  to  thinm  of  the  same 
€b;»  or  nature.  When  we  have 
changed  oar  opinions,  those  which  we 
have  adopted  anew  mav  be  unlike  and 
even  the  opposite  to  what  we  held  be- 
fore, but  they  remain  at  least  Q|>inions. 

To  Exchange  is  to  change  one 
tiling  for  another,  whether  of  the 
same  or  of  a  different  kind,  while  to 
change  is  only  to  part  with  one  thii^ 
and  take  another  of  the  same  kind. 
I  change  my  book  at  the  reading-room 
when  I  put  it  back  and  take  another. 
1  exchange  it  for  another  or  for  an 
article  of  a  different  description. 

"  What  shall  a  man  giTe  in  txehange  for 
hmwulf  "^English  BibU. 

•*  We  all  know  how  often  those  masters 
who  soQght  after  colooring  chasnged  their 
maoner,  whilst  others,  merely  from  not 
seeing  rarioQS  modes,  aoqfniesced  all  their 
Ut^m  that  which  th^  set  ont  with.'**  8nt 
i.  BSTHOLDfl. 

Bamter  (O.  Fr.  hanttr)  Te£er», 
strictly  speaking^  to  commercial  ex- 
change of  certam  oommodities  for 
others  of  the  same,  but  most  commonly 
of  di&rent  kinds.  He  who  barters  is 
still  on  the  road  to  market.  He  is 
improving  his  stock  by  exchanging 
leas  negotiable  for  more  negotiable 
commodities.  In  the  moral  sense  it 
is  used  unfavourably.  Mercenary 
porsona  will  barter  conscience  for 
gold. 
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TavoK  (Fr.  troquer,  to  exchange,  to 
truck)  is  a  familiar  word,  applied  to 
the  private  bartering  of  articles  of  no 
great  intrinsic  value,  but  of  common 
convenience  and  use.  He  who  barters 
exchanges  goods  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
market;  he  who  trucks  does  not  go  to 
market  perhaps  at  all,  but  makes  his 

frofit  on  the  spot  in  the  article  itselfl 
t  is  therefore  a  term  of  much  less 
dignity  than  barter. 

*'  To  truck  the  Latin  for  any  other  rnl- 
gar  langoage  is  but  an  ill  barter.  It  is  as 
bad  as  that  which  Glancos  made  with  Dio- 
medes  when  he  parted  with  his  golden 
arms  for  brasen  ones." — ^HowKU.. 

Chaffer  is  to  purchase  as  the  result 
of  frequent  attempt ;  it  is  to  the  talk 
what  niggle  is  to  the  transaction.  It 
is  connected  with  A.S.  cea^.a  bar- 

fain.    So  chapman,  a  seUer  of  wares, 
t  is  never  used  but  in  a  mean  sense. 
**  To  chaffer  tor  preferments  with  his  gold." 
Drydkn. 

Interchange  is  distinguished  from 
exchange  as  denoting  not  a  single  act, 
but  a  system  and  repetition  of  acte  of 
exchange.  It  is  as  often  employed  of 
moral  as  of  material  benefits  or  com- 
modities. An  exchange  has  no  other 
limit  than  that  of  the  transaction.  An 
interchange  is  circumscribed  by  a 
circle  of  society.  A  methodical  ex- 
change is  an  interchange. 

"  Interchanges  of  cold  frosts  and  piercing 
winds."— Bishop  Haix. 

BASE.  Vile.  Mean.  Low.  Ab- 
ject. 

Base  is  the  Fr.  haty  low ;  Vile  the 
Lat  wlii,  cheap,  worthless  ;  Mean  the 
A.  8.  meme.  Base  is  stronger  than 
ViLE,and  Vile  is  strongerthan  Meah. 
Base  expresses  the  morally  degraded. 
Vile  the  morally  despicable,  Mean 
the  morally  paltry.  Low  (perhaps 
akin  to  lay,  lie),  unlike  the  rest,  has 
not  only  a  purely  physical,  but  an 
analogous  social  foice^  out  of  which 
that  of  moral  degradation  has  flowed, 
but  which  is  independent  of  it.  A 
low  rank  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale.  A  low  price  is  near  the 
bottom  of  a  scale  of  charges.  That 
conduct  in  a  man  is  low  which  is 
either  wanting  in  dignity  morally,  or 
derogates  fifom  the  dignity  of  his  social 
ooiMUtion.    A  low  profession  is  one 
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which  would  only  be  exercised  by 
persons  who  bad  no  social  standing. 
A  low  act  is  one  worthy  only  of  a  low 
profession.  Yet  a  man  in  a  low  rank 
of  life  mar  entertain  sentiments  and 
exhibit  a  character  worthy  of  a  higher. 
The  epithet  low  is  expressive  of  such 
petty  dishonesties  or  meannesses  as 
are  unworthy  of  persons  who  have 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  self-respect. 
What  is  base  excites  onr  abhorrence, 
as  contradicting  all  loftiness  and  gene- 
rosity of  natii> ' — e.g.  treachery  and 
ingratitude.  \Vhat  is  vile  excites  dis- 
gust, as  the  gaining  of  a  living  by  the 
trade  of  the  informer.  What  is  mean 
excites  pure  contempt,  as  prevari- 
cation, cnn^g  flattery,nigg^ardline86. 
Meanness  is  associated  with  a  dis- 
honourable regard  to  self-preservation 
or  self-interest ;  baseness  with  a  dis- 
honourable treatment  of  others.  We 
feel  more  hatred  and  resentment 
against  the  base, we  loathe  the  vile^and 
despise  the  mean.  Low  habits  indi- 
cate a  kind  of  hopeless  meanness, 
depravity,  and  dishonourableness, 
the  result  of  an  essential  incapacity 
of  what  is  high,  pure,  noble,  gene- 
rous, or  refined.  The  opposite  of 
lowness  is  loftiness ;  of  baseness,  mag- 
nanimity ;  of  vileness,  nobility ;  md 
of  meanness,  generosi^  in  feeling  and 
liberality  in  treatment. 

*'  Yet  lometimM  nations  will  decline  to  low 
From  Tirtae."  MiLTOK. 


*"8i  higratxun  dixeris  omnia  dieens/ 
•ayB  the  Latin  maxim :  '  If  von  call  a  man 
nngratefti],  von  have  called  him  eTerjthing 
that  it  base.  Yon  need  say  nothing  more."— 
Bbattix. 

<*  Though  we  caress  doffs,  ve  borrow  from 
them  an  appellation  of  the  most  despicable 
kind  when  we  emploj  terms  of  reproach  ; 
and  this  appellatioa  is  the  common  mark  of 
the  last  vilenegt  and  contempt  in  every 
langnage.''~BVBKS. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  SfMt  npon  earth  so 
mean  and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards 
on  its  own  interest,  exelnsive  of  the  rest  of 
manldnd."— Bebxxlbt. 

The  sUte  of  the  Abject  (Lat. 
aJfjiceirt,  part,  abftetut,  to  eatt  away) 
is  one  of  profound  humiliation.  Men 
are  low  m  place  or  character,  vile 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  mean  in  con- 
duct and  disposition,  base  in  a  pro- 
found badness,  abject  in  feeling  and 


8YNOKYM8  [BASIS} 

under  the  weig^ht  of  circniiistsnoefl*^ 
The  abject  is  rejected  of  fortune  andf 
of  men.  An  abject  sentiment  is  one 
in  which  honour  and  self-respect  ha^e 
been  thrown  away — one  past  sensi« 
bility  and  uttered  without  blushing. 
Abject  superstition  is  of  the  lowest 
kind.  The  man  who  is  in  an  abject 
condition  has  ceased  to  think  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  under  the  feeling 
that  others  have  ceased  to  think  of 
him.  He  is  at  once  in  degradation 
and  in  isolation.  The  mean,  the  vile, 
and  the  abject  have  to  some  extent 
parted  with  their  indej>endence  and 
are  despised,  but  men  m  power  may 
do  base  things,  and  may  be  dreaded 
without  being  at  all  despised. 

"  There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol 
the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,  than 
that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  eover  %. 
world  of  very  great  fanlts— that  is,  a  narrow- 
ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an 
abjectneg*  and  want  of  courage,  an  inaino- 
atmg  and  servile  flattery."— Cumbbblaxd. 

BASIS.  Foundation.  Ground. 
Base. 

Basis  (Lat.  Wfm,  Gr.  /5««c,  that  on 
which  c  thing  stands  or  moves)  and 
Base  (Fr.  bos)  are  used  interchange- 
ably ;  but  while  Basis  always  meana 
the  part  on  which  a  structure  rests, 
BASsmeans  what  approximates  to  this, 
or  the  lower  part  generally.  The 
basis  of  a  column  is  that  on  which  it 
rests.  This,  strictly  speaking,  is  hid- 
den from  view.  On  the  other  hand 
its  base  is  an  architectural  feature  of  it. 
Base  is  not  commonly  used  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  which  is  the  case  with 
Basis  :  as  when  we  hear  of  matters 
being  set  upon  a  surer  basis. 

"  Svery  plague  that  can  Infrat 
Society,  and  that  sape  and  worms  the  taso 
Of  th'  edifice  that  policy  has  raised." 

COWPBR. 

"  Tfiis  university  had  in  the  eondnsioa 
of  the  last  centnir,  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  a  stapendoos  system  of  philosophy 
ereeted  bv  its  disciple  Newton  on  the  im- 
movable basis  of  experiment  and  demoi^ 
stration."— POBTBUS. 

Foundation  (iM-funddtiontm)  and 
Ground  (A.S.^rund)  speak  forthem- 
selves.  In  architecture  Foundation  it 
employed  of  lar^  and  complex  struc- 
tures. Fig[uratively  we  use  Basis  as 
that  on  which  rest  Uie  proceedings  ol 
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[bashful] 

tiKraglit,  argument,  or  the  traiuactions 
ofneiiy  atbeiDgtbe  principleBon  which 
they  are  condacted-— as  tlie  hasia  of  a 
conception,  a  oonTiotiony  of  reason- 
ing, of  tnme,  of  negotiation,  and  ao  on. 
GaomtD  ezprefaea  the  warrant  or 
nbstnitial  cause,  as  the  ground  of  he- 
licf,  feeling,  action.  So  we  aneak  of 
grom^leaa  lear8,8aspieionB,  jealonsieB, 
meanine  imaginary ;  grounds  of  legal 
prooeetOnga  and  the  like.  Founda- 
Tiojibelongsmorepeculiarlyto  matters 
of  bdiei;  feelings,  hopes,  and  the  like, 
ntber  than  matters  of  practice,  in  re- 
ference to  which  we  use  the  term 
Gaouxn  or  Basis.  In  many  cases  they 
nigbtbe  used  interchang^hly,  as  we 
speak  of  groundlesa  or  unfounded  cla- 
Boora.  In  their  figurtktive  employment 
in  regard  to  human  interchange  of  ar- 
gnmoitation  or  business.  Basis  is  the 
more  conventional,  Foundation  the 
Bwre  deeply  seated.  We  may  say  that 
the  basis  of  a  transaction  is  the  pro- 
position on  which  it  is  grounded,  and 
which  furnishes  its  principle  and  the 
end  towards  which  it  is  conducted. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  basis  should 
itself  rest  on  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tiotts  of  fact  or  policy,  sound  and  re- 
cognized. A  hypothesis  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning, 
and  confirmed  by  fncts  harmonizing 
with  it ;  but  hypothesis  is  generally  an 
insecure  basis  of  action. 

"  From  tbenee  I  dimw  the  mo«t  comfort- 
able uniranees  of  the  fature  vigowt  and  the 
Ample  reeooivee  of  this  great  misrepresented 
coontry,  and  c*n  nerer  preTail  oa  myself  to 
make  cooplMnts  which  hare  no  cause  in 
Qcder  to  raise  hopes  which  have  no  founda- 

t«M.'*~BU1lKB. 

BASHFUL.  Modest.  Diffident. 
Cot.    Reserved.    Shy. 

Basbfulness  is  a  constitutional 
feeling.  Modesty  a  virtue.  Diffi- 
dence, except  in  specific  cases  where 
it  is  grounded  on  self-knowledge, 
an  infirmity.  Basbfulness  (to  abashy 
from  O.  Fr.  €$bakir,  to  attmiih)  is  ex- 
eesBive  or  extreme  modesty.  It  is  an 
instinctive,  almost  animal  sensation, 
though  involYing  intelligence.  It  is 
not  unbecoming  in  young  persons 
of  either  sex,  eapeciaUy  in  the  we- 
senoe  of  elders  or  superiois.  It  be- 
trayt  itself  in  a  look  of  self-oonicioua 
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timidity,  and  in  grown-up  persons 
is  a  defect  amounting  to  a  mental 
disease.  It  would  be  nard  to  define 
basbfulness,  especially  as  it  is  un- 
defined in  those  who  are  subject  to 
it.  Basbfulness  is  best  honoured  by 
overcoming  the  manifestations  and 
not  despismg  the  emotion  of  it. 

«<Onr  orators,  with  the  most  t^viij 
bashfubus*,  seem  impressed  rather  with 
an  awe  of  their  andience  than  ^ith  a  inst  re- 
spect for  the  truths  they  are  about  to  deliver. 
They  of  all  professions  seem  the  moat  bash- 
ful  who  have  the  irreatest  right  to  glory  in 
their  commission. — Goldsmith. 

Modesty  (Lat.  m6diitiam)  is  the 
absence  of  aU  tendency  to  over-esti- 
mate one's  self,  while  diffidence  (Lat. 
diffxdentia)  is  the  positive  distrust  of 
ourselves. 

"Modettjf  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashAiU 
ness  proceeding  ttom  the  sense  a  man  has 
of  his  own  defects,  compared  with  the  per- 
fections of  him  whom  he  comes  before." — 
South. 

**  There  is  a  degree  of  pain  In  modest 
diffidence,  but  it  is  amply  recompensed  by 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  derived  ttom  the 
favourable  opinions  of  others,  and  by  th« 
encouragement  thus  inspired,  that  the  de- 
ficiency u  not  so  great  as  was  apprehended, 
or  too  great  to  be  •nrmoontad.^ — OoGAH. 

Modesty  is  one  of  those  virtues  which 
may  be  regarded  as  lying  in  a  mean, 
the  mean  between  diffidence  and  pre- 
sumption. Modesty  is  in  some  re- 
spects veiT  unlike  diffidence,  for 
though  incuned  to  claim  less  tlum  his 
due,  and  to  accord  more  than  their 
due  to  others,  the  modest  man  is  not 
deterred  from  such  efforts  in  the 
struggle  of  life  as  are  needful  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  while  diffidence,  if 
It  be  a  habit  of  tne  disposition,  leads 
to  positive  injustice  to  one's  self,  and 
one's  own  powers.  We  may  remark 
that  the  word  Diffident  was  for- 
merly used  sometimes  objectively, 
and  as  synonymous  with  dxitrustful 
of  J  doubtful  of. 

Coy  (O.  Fr.  coiy  orig.  coit ;  Lat. 
quietus)  is  a  term  expressive  of  the 
reserve  of  youthful  modesty.  It  is 
that  maidenly  reserYe  in  particular, 
which  combines  a  shrinking  shyness 
with  the  absence  of  dislike  or  dis- 
pleasure, and  may  even  receive  ad- 
vances with  a  timid  satisfaction. 
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*«Whdn  the  kind  njmph  would  eoynest 

feign, 
AaA  hides  bnt  to  be  found  again.** 

DBTDBir. 

Shy  (  ?  A.S.  tceohf  askeWf  perverse, 
connected  with  the  German  schetif 
timorous^  is  a  term  of  more  compre- 
hensive  un[>ort.  Shyness  is  never  a 
virtue.  It  is  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  an  instinctive  feeling  an- 
swering purposes  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  therefore  allied  to  iear  and  sus- 
picion. It  is  a  tendency  to  avoid,  aris- 
ing out  of  ignorant  disdiist,  a  feeling  of 
the  absence  of  the  ease  which  comes 
from  familiarity.  Hence  habituation 
to  the  unfamiliar  presence  is  its  natu- 
ral remedjr,  and  may  even  lead  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  child 
which  begins  by  being  shv  will  some- 
times go  on  to  be  over-bold.  Yet  in 
growD-up  persons  it  assumes  a  charac- 
ter somewliat  different,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  one'ssensitiveness  orself-con- 
sciousness  is  superadded.  Hence,  so  far 
from  being  equivalent  to  modesty,  it 
is  often  in  no  small  degree  the  result 
of  a  kind  of  pride,  involved  in  the 
fear  of  not  appearing  to  advantage. 

Reserve  {Ft,  rwrvey  literally,  a 
holding  back)  is  sometimes  a  proud, 
always  a  calculating  shyness.  It  be- 
longs to  those  who  are  more  completely 
masters  of  themselves.  It  is  onlv  in 
its  extremes  that  reserve  is  a  fault — 
that  is,  when  it  approaches  too  nearly 
to  shyness  on  one  side,  or  pride  on 
the  other.  We  mean  no  disparage- 
ment when  we  speak  of  a  dijg^ified  or 
prudent  reserve.  Reserve  is  a  keep- 
ing of  one's  self,  whether  sufficiently  or 
too  much,  within  bounds  of  demea- 
nour ;  where  it  is  of  the  mind,  it  is 
more  premeditated ;  where  of  the  tem- 
perament, more  involuntary. 

*'Men  have  a  shyneu  and  jealousy 
againat  such  truths  as  thej  have  not  been 
acquainted  with."— Mors. 

'*  Where  is  that  ancient  seriousness  and 
reservedneu  and  modestr  that  heretofore 
has  been  thought  not  ooljr  essential  to  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian,  but  natural  to  the 
temper  <^  an  Englishman  P  **— ShaBP. 

BATTLE.  Combat.  Enoagb- 
MENT.    Action. 

Battle  (Fr.  batailU)  is  a  generic 
term.  As  an  act,  fighting,  like  the 
tt>rm  fight  (which  is,  however,  of 


SYNONYMS  [battle] 

less  dignity),  refers  to  the  physical 
contests  of  individuals,  of  smialf  par- 
ties, and  of  lar^e  armies.  In  any 
case  it  is  suggestive  of  such  fighting 
as  involves  an  issue  of  impoortaoce, 
whether  it  be  a  matter  <^  personal 
right  or  political  struggle.  In  old 
times  personal  claims  were  sometimes 
decided  by  wager  of  battle.  Persever- 
infl".  independent,  and  resolute  men 
wOl  do  battle  for  what  they  believe 
a  righteous  cause.  Battle  is  strenuous 
and  sustained  resistance,  with  a  view 
to  the  conquest  or  destruction  of  an 
opposing  par^,  even  though  it  should 
be  a  beast  and  not  a  man. 

"The  Sdpios  battlea,  and  the    Gracchi 
•poke."  Dtxu. 

Combat  (O.F.  eomhatre)iB  used  with 
a  more  direct  reference  to  the  recipro- 
cal trial  of  strength,  and  is  employed 
of  small  parties  or  of  individuals,  as 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curratii. 
A  combat  is  a  close  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, and  draws  attention  to  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  the  parties,  the 
weapons  they  use,  or  the  rules  under 
which  they  fight.  A  combat  is  a 
spectacle  to  those  looking  on.  A  com- 
bat may  be  a  portion  of  a  battle,  as  in 
a  general  battle  two  combatants  may 
single  out  each  other.  The  verb  com- 
bat is  used  directly  of  the  object  of  the 
struggle  when  it  is  used  in  a  seoon* 
dary  sense.  The  astute  reasoner  com- 
bats his  opponent's  position  generally, 
or  his  arguments  in  detail. 

"  What  had  I 
T'  oppose  against  such  powerfiil  arguments  f 
Onlv  mj  lore  of  thee  held  long  debate 
And  combated  in  sUence  all  these  reasons 
With  hard  contest.**  BiiLTOB.  • 

A  fight  may  be  accidental ;  a  com- 
bat is  prearranged ;  a  fight  does  jaot 
imply  of  necessity  the  use  of  weapons ; 
a  combat  does. 

Enoaobment  (O.  F.  engager^  to 
pledge)  and  Action  (Lat.  actionem) 
stand  to  the  battle  or  the  combat  as 
the  process  of  the  thing  to  the  thing 
itself.  Engagement  is  a  fitvoorite 
term  for  naval  fights,  and  action  it 
not  used  of  personal  encounters.  Ac- 
tion is  a  wider  term  than  Enoags- 
MBNT ;  the  latter  being  the  former  so 
fiu*  as  it  refers  only  to  the  Mruggle 
with  the  enemy.    The  verb  Esoaob 
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might  be  employed  of  two  oombtataats, 
but  hardly  the  noun  engagement. 
The  action  is  spoken  of  as  decisive 
and  sharp  or  not,  the  •agagement  as 
protracted  and  serere  or  not,  and,  be- 
tween equal  or  unequal  forces,  the 
batUe  as  important  or  unimportant. 
Action  hasa  more  comprehensive  fierce 
than  £noaoem£nt.  In  naval  battles 
the  decks  are  cleared  for  action  before 
the  engagement  commences.  To  say 
that  the  troops  engaged  well  would 
mean  that  they  fought  well ;  that  they 
behaved  well  in  action  would  com- 
prise other  qualifications,  as  that  they 
manoeavred  well  under  command. 

"  A  decimre  acfi(»»."-~MAOAiTLAY. 

**  The  battle  proved  deduTC  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  York,  and  io  conseqaeuce  of 
it  Edward  was.  In  Jane,  1461,  crowned 
King  of  England.  There  were  killed  in 
this  engagement  36,77(5  men."— Hawkes. 

BEAM.  Gleam.  Glimuer.  Ray. 
Glittbr.    Sparkle.    Shine. 

These  words,  not  excepting  Ray, 
are  employed  both  as  nouns  and  as 
%-erbs.  Their  use  as  verbs  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  noticing  their 
difference  in  the  former  capacity. 
They  all  express  the  steadier  or  less 
fitful  and  violent  emissions  of  light, 
and  so  stand  contrasted  with  such 
other  synonyms  as  JiamMy  glare,  Jiare, 
Jiashy  and  the  like. 

Beam  in  A.  S.  meant  a  tree,  post ; 
and  also  (2)  a  ray  of  light ;  and  so  is 
analogous,  perhaps,  to  the  Lat.  rUditis, 
whence  Ray,  which  meant  properly  a 
staff,  or  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Beam  is 
more  nearly  allied  with  Ray  in  the 
above  list,  and  Gleam  (A.  S.  gleam,  a 
gleam\  with  Glimmer  (akin  tog/eam) 
and  Glttter  (cf.  O.  S.  glittan,  to 
thine).  The  beam  is  ordinarily  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  the  ray, 
though  aot  invariably  so.  The  great 
luminaries  of  the  sun  and  moon  send 
forth  both  beams  And  rays.  Smaller 
luminoiis  bodies,  as  a  lamp,  send  out 
rays.  The  sun  emits  rays  whenever 
its  light  is  unobstructed:  between 
clouds  the  same  light  often  escapes  as 
a  beam.  Ray  expresses  more  directly 
than  Beam  the  notion  of  one  among  a 
number  of  lines  of  light  diverging 
from  a  luminous  centre.  Again,  Beam 
.  is  never  applied  but  to  light,  while 
'  cay  ia  alto  applied  to  substances  ana- 
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logous  to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  as 
for  instance,  those  which  form  a  star- 
like pattern ;  as,  the  rays  of  the  flowers 
called  Composite,  or  as  an  order 
of  chivalry  mieht  consist  of  a  star 
with  an  enamelled  c^itre  and  dia- 
mond ravs  or  points.  Gleam,  Glim- 
mer, and  GLrrrER  have  much  in  com- 
mon, but  Gleam  is  commonly  used  of 
light  not  very  brilliant  but  unde- 
veloped, yet  steady,  and  beginning,  as 
it  were,  to  make  itself  visible  through 
surroundintr  darkness,  as  tbe  first 
gleams  of  tne  sun  at  dawn.  Glimmer 
IS  an  unsteady  ffleam,  making  itself 
visible  in  a  tremulous  way  ,an<iperhaps 
at  intervals.  Gutter  and  Sparkle 
(A.S.  sp^re,  spark)  are  again  much 
alike,  with  this  important  difference, 
that  Sparkle  is  properly  applied  to 
luminous  bodies,  and  Glitter  to  those 
that  are  not  so.  The  fire  sparkles, 
that  is,  rapidly  emits  minute  frag- 
ments of  light;  but  diamonds,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  sparkle,  but  glitter, 
as  they  emit  light  only  in  the  sense  of 
reflectmgit.  W  hen  wesay  of  the  jewel, 
as  we  sometimes  do,  that  it  sparkles,  we 
lend  our  imagination  in  some  degree, 
and  think  of  it  as  what  it  is  not— a  tiny 
source  of  light.  Shine  (A.S.  scinan^ 
to  shine,  glitter)  denotes  the  steady 
emission  of  light,  whether  by  inherent 
force  or  bv  reflexion.  The  sun  shines 
when  its  full  flood  of  liffht  is  poured 
out  unobstructedly.  Shining  talents 
are  uniformly  conspicuous,  though 
they  will  exhibit  themselves  occasion- 
ally in  brilliant  efforts  and  successes. 
But  Glitt  ER  in  its  secondary  sense  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  false  liffht,  a 
orightness  which  is  above  the  innerent 
value  of  the  substance  itself.  Sparkle 
belongs  in  this  application  to  the 
sudden  sallies  of  intellectual  bright- 
ness, as  when  conversation  is  en- 
livened by  a  sparkling  wit.  Glisten 
(allied  to  ^/ttter)  expresses  a  fitful  but 
soft  light,  especially  as  modified  by 
moisture.  The  dewdrop  glistens  on 
the  grass.    Eyes  glisten  with  tears. 


'The  bleaUng  kind 

I  Oie  glistem- 
unearth 
With  looks  of  domb  despair,  then  sad  dis- 


Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  t 
earth 


persed. 

Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of 
■now."  TuoMSOir. 
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"  I  SAW  ft  beoQty  firom  the  sea  to  rise. 
That  all  earth  look'd  m,  and  that  earth 

all  eyes. 
Tt  cast  a  beam  as  when  the  cheerfial  sun 
Is  fair  <[0t  vp,  and  day  some  hours  begun.** 
Bsif  JOKSOK. 
"  Those  ttnoertain  gUmmeringg  of  the 
Ijcht  of  Nature  wonld  hare  prepared  the 
f      nunds  of  the  learned  for  the  reception  of 
the  tnA  illnstration  of  this  snbject  by  the 
e       Qospel,  had  not  the  Resurrection  been  a 

*  put  of  the  doctrine  therein  advanced." — 

WATBOW. 

•  "  Thongh  fi»inter  raptnres  mj  cold  heart 
I  inqrire. 

Yet  let  me  oft  frequent  this  solemn  scene, 
<Oft  to  the  abbey's  shatter'd  walls  retire, 
MT  hat  time  the  moon-shine  ^xxHy  gleamt 
between."  Micklb. 

*'  Bodies  in  respect  of  light  may  be  di- 
Tided  into  three  sorts:  first,  those  that 
enut  raya  ot  light,  as  the  snn  and 
fixed  stars.  Seeondly,  those  that  transmit 
the  rays  of  light,  as  the  air.  Thirdly,  those 
that  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  iron,  earth, 
Ac.  The  first  are  called  Inmlnons,  the  se- 
cond pellndd,  the  third  opake.'*— LoOKK. 

"A  reliance  on  genius,  as  it  is  called, 
without  application,  gires  a  boldness  of 
utterance  and  assertion  which  often  sett 
off  base  metal  with  the  glitter  of  gold.** — 
Kkox. 

"She  obserred  to  me  that  she  had 
dirers  times  obserred  the  like  alterations 
in  some  diamonds  of  hers,  which  sometimes 
would  look  more  sparkUngiy  than  they 
were  wont,  and  sometimes  more  dull  than 
ordinary."— BoYLK. 

*•  Of  gold  shone  her  ooroune."  —  B. 
BRUfUfB. 

BEAT.    Strike.    Hit. 

To  Beat  (A.  S.  bedtan)  is  an  act  of 
repetition^  meaning  to  continue  to 
g^re  blows.  It  is  the  reralt  of  repeated 
aims  and  efforts  with  saeh  implements 
as  are  retained  in  the  hand,  or  with 
the  hand  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
clusiTelj  the.  act  of  •  an  intelligent 
agent,  Tolnntary  and  performed  in 
close  pvoximi^  to  the  object.  To 
Stbikb  (A.  o.  strieaf  a  ttroke^  a 
point)  is  a  single  act,  though  it  ma^  be 
successively  renewed.  When  it  is  a 
voluntary  act  it  majr  be  by  a  missile 
at  a  distance.  But  it  may  also  be  ac- 
cidental, or  purely  mechanical.  A 
missile  or  implement  aimed  at  one 
object  may  strike  another.  To  strike 
denotes  no  more  than  locomotion  end- 
ingin  contact. 

To  Hit  (cf.  loel.  hitta,  to  hit  upon) 
is  to  strike  as  the  result  of  aim.  and 


SYNONYMS  [beat]; 

inyolring  the  idea  of  chances  of  miss- 
ing it.  So  we  speak  of  a  good  or 
lucky  hit.  To  beat  is  always  designed. 
To  strike  is  designed  or  acddental. 
To  hit  is  the  combined  result  of  pur- 
pose and  chance,  or  of  purpose  acting 
m  contingent  circumstanoes. 

*•  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods.**~l&Mw 
Ush  SibU. 

*'They  struck  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands.**— /6uf. 

"  Just  as  we  ezpertenoe  It  in  the  flint  and  * 
steel.  You  may  more  them  ^lart  as  loni^ 
as  yon  please  to  yerj  little  purpose,  but  it- 
is  the  Kitting  and  collision  of  them  that- 
must  make  tnem  strike  fire."— Bevtlbx. 

BEAT.    Defeat. 

As  these  words  are  used  synony- 
mously, Beat  is  of  more  extended 
application  than  Defeat.  Beat  re- 
gards rather  the  power  which  has 
gained  the  victory  y  Defeat  (O.  Fr. 
dtfait)  the  concution  to  which  tbe- 
be&ten  person  has  been  reduced.  He 
who  is  beaten  has  fallen  under  the 

Sower  of  his  opponent;  he  who  is 
efeated  has  been  compelled  by  supe- 
rior force  to  abandon  his  attempt. 
Power  and  skill  beat,  but  vigilance 
may  defeat ;  that  is  to  say.  Beat  im- 
plies a  close, while  Defeat  admits  also 
of  a  more  indirect  and  remote  compe- 
tition. An  open  competitor  beats; 
an  occult  cause,  an  uncalculated  force, 
and  unforeseen  contingency,  may  de- 
feat the  best-laid  plans.  Persons  only 
are  beaten,  efforts  also  and  schemes 
are  defeated.  Unsuccessful  competi- 
tors in  a  race  are  beaten  by  the  supe- 
rior activity  of  the  winner,  and  de- 
feated as  regards  their  own  exertions 
to  win.  He  who  is  beaten  is  humi- 
liated. He  who  is  defeated  is  disap- 
pointed. 

*«  He  beat  them  in  a  bloody  battle.**— 
Presoott. 

<'  Yet  Almighty  God  himself  often  com- 
plains how  in  a  manner  his  designs  were 
(treated,  his  desires  thwarted,  bis  ofliov. 
reposed,  his  counsels  rejected,  Us  expecta- 
tions deceived.*'— Babrow. 

BEATIFICATION.  Canohiea- 
tion. 

The  former  (Lat.  heaiificare;  fteottK^ 
hletud,  sndjochty  to  make)  is  a  pri- 
vilege more  privately  granted  by  the- 
Pope,  to  the  memory  o^ertain  persona. 
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to  he  regarded  after  death  as  saints, 
whose  brea  have  been  considered  il- 
hutnoos  for  pie^  and  miracles. 

The  latter  (6r.  x«»onf«,  I  judf^e 
h  mtt)  is  a  more  formal  and  publio 
tnal  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased, 
nreriouB  to  his  admission  to  the  Ca- 
"*  tendar.  This  distinction  may  seem 
partly  to  explain  the  crowd  of  names 
of  saints  which  connect  themselves 
•  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch. 
Both  acts  emanate  from  the  Pontifical 
uithority  declaring  the  blessedness 
of  a  departed  person,  and  the  kind  of 
rdif  ions  Teneration  to  be  paid  to  him. 
lo  Die  act  of  beatification,  the  Pope 
.  prononnceSy  as  an  individual ;  using 
'  Lis  sntboritj  to  grant  to  priyate  per- 
rons or  religions  orders  tne  privilege 
of  rendering  a  certain  cultus  to  the 
bei^tified  person,  which  is  then  pro- 
tected from  superstition  by  his  seal 
and  sanction.  Jn  the  act  of  canoniza- 
tion, he  acts  officiidlj  as  judge,  and 
the  Boll  of  Canonization  becomes  a 
law  of  the  Church  binding  on  all  the 
futhful. 

BEAUTIFUL.  Hanssomx. 
PariTT.     Lovely.    Fins. 

Of  these,  Hjindsomb  is  applicable 
to  persons,  to  cenain  objects,  and  to 
acts  xaonl ;  the  rest,  both  to  persons 
and  other  objects  of  sight,  whether 
natural  or  artificial. 

BEAimrtJi.  (Fr.  beauUy  Lat.  beUi- 
toirn)  isthe  strongest  of  these,  except, 
perhaps.  Lovely,  but  neither  Beau- 
TiFTL,  Pnrmr.  nor  Lovely  is  applic- 
able to  men.  who  are  never  permitted 
tobemorethan  Handsome.  Treatises 
have  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  wherein  the  idea  or 
fteling  of  the  beautiful  consists.  In 
awoS  like  the  present,  we  have  to 
do  with  it  80  far  as  it  is  practically 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  terms. 
The  beantifol  possesses  entirely  that 
which  the  handsome,  the  pretty,  and 
the  fine  possess  in  part.  It  involves 
a  certain  softness  or  delicacy,  which 
■lakes  it  inapplicable  to  men.  The 
beantifbl  oompriaes  fairness  and  excel- 
lence of  the  partSf  as  constituting  a 
whole  of  the  same  character.  Form, 
ooiour,proportv>n,and  evenmovement, 
are  included  in  it.  The  beautiful  face 
w  perfect  in  all  its  features,  in  com- 


plexion, and  in  symmetry.  The  beau- 
tiful landscape  is  an  assemblage  of* 
admirable  objects  balanced  and  con- 
trasted in  form,  grouping,  and  colour- 
ing, as  an  artist  would  desire ;  being 
al^  Bofl  and  striking.  The  beautiful 
is  often  the  result  of  association  of 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  person.  A 
beautiful  smile,  for  instance,  is  an  as- 
sociated influence.  Yet  we  may  well 
believe  that  there  is  a  primitive  in- 
fluence in  form,  to  produce  that  kind 
of  emotion  which  enters  into  the  com- 
positions of  fine  art. 

'*  In  like  manner  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
aerred  hj  thonghtlesa  people,  that  there  arr 
a  few  women  poeaessed  o\  beauty  in  compa- 
rison of  those  who  want  it;  not  consideriogr 
that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  bemthful  only 
on  snch  persons  as  possess  a  degree  of  6«a«(y 
that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few."— 
HuMX. 

The  beautiful  woman,  like  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  is  an  assemblage  of 
admirable  objects,  yet  with  all  this 
she  maynot  lie  Lovely.  This  implies 
the  superaddition  to  external  beauty 
of  an  exquisite  delicacy ;  and  the  stamp 
of  those  moral  graces  of  purity  and 
tenderness,  without  which  physical 
beauty,  however  striking,  fiiuls  short 
of  being  lovely. 

"  Beantj  isan  over-weening  self-anfflcient 
thing,  careless  of  providing  itself  anv  more 
substantial  ornaments ;  naj,  ao  little  does 
it  coosnl  t  its  own  interests*  that  it  too  often 
defeaU  itself  by  betraying  that  innocence 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable."— 
SpKtator, 

Handsome  (derived  from  ^mf,  and 
the  termination  -sotM,  like  the  German 
-lani)  is  a  term  of  the  second  class  of 
admiration.  It  meant  at  first  dex- 
terous, and,  reflexively,  handy,  and 
then  comely;  as  expressing  more 
than  pretty,  and  less  than  beautiful. 
There  are  certain  associations  coni 
nected  with  the  handsome,  which 
seem  a  little  arbitrary  and  hard  to 
account  for.  It  is  easier  to  note  tbem« 
For  instance,  men,  women;  horses, 
dogs.and  other  animals:  trees^dresses, 
arucles  of  furniture,  nouses,  parks; 
but  not  views  or  prospects.  The 
Handsome  denotes  a  combination  of 
the  fair  or  comely  and  the  bold.  A 
slight  figure,  a  fiioe  of  small  features, 
is  not  handsome.  It  does  not  imply 
so  strict  an  adherence  to  rule  as  beauty . 
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Without  being  regularly  beautiful,  a 
face  may  be  handBome  if  it  is  finely, 
though  not  exactly  formed.  The  term, 
when  applied  morally  to  actions,  re- 
tains that  second-rate  Quality  which 
belongs  to  it,  as  an  epitnet  of  what  ia 
admirable  physically.  The  handsome 
act  is  not  of  the  highest  description, 
not  one  of  self-devotion,  or  neroic 
generosity,  but  of  liberaHty,  and  of 
something  more  than  fairness — a  libe- 
ral kindness  of  giving  where  less 
liberality  would  have  been  quite  con- 
sistent with  justice.  Nor,  again,  is 
Handsome  applied  physically  to  ob- 
jects of  small  size.  The  handsome 
implies  a  certain  scale  beyond  the 
pRerry  (etym.  uncertain),  which  be- 
longs to  the  little  in  form,  nor  is  the 
beauty  which  it  denotes  of  a  high 
order,  but  a  combination  of  delicacy 
and  grace;  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
prefer  by  rule,  it  may  be  more  win- 
ning than  the  other. 

"  The  Romaiu  were  so  conrinced  of  the 
power  of  beanty,  that  the  word  '  fortis,* 
strong  or  valiant,  signifies  likewise,  fair  or 
Arttkfawne."— FAWKJtS. 

*'  If  tall,  thm  name  of  proper  stays } 
If  fair,  she's  pleasant  as  the  light. 
If  low,  ber  prettiness  does  please.*' 
C0WI.ET. 
Fine  (Fr. /n,  ^/?n«,  dendtr;    Lat, 
tinitus,jinished  )  seems  to  have  taken  to 
itself  by  usage  a  force  not  originally  be- 
lon§[ing  to  it :  the  fine,  being  tne  slender 
or  highly  finished,  as  we  speak  of  a  fine 
line,  has  come  to  mean  also  that  which 
is  not  little,  and  implies  a  certain  degree 
of  size  and  conspicuousness.  In  snort 
it  is  opposed  to  coarse  (which  is  the 
same  as^ourse=r current,  or  ordinary), 
and  hence  denotes  that  which  is  no 
ordinary  thing  of  its  kind,  thus  invol- 
ving characteristic  excellences,  and 
excluding  specific  defects. 

*'  The  Jin4  original  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Dnke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  staves  of  Earl 
Marshal  and  Lord  Treasurer,  from  whence 
the  print  is  Uken,  is  at  Leicester  House.**— 
Walpole. 

Beauty  involves  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness which  prettiness  excludes.  Soft- 
ness and  symmetry  without  siae  are 
the  characteristics  of  prettiness.  A 
pretty  landscape  is  pleasing.  Beauti- 
iUl  scenery  is  strikingly  attractive. 
Fine  scenery  may  be  beautiful,  but 


SYNONYMS  [BECOMING] 

contains  aho  elements  of  the  bold 
and  grand.  Beautiful  thoughts  have 
a  loniness  and  power  of  sentiment 
and  expression.  Fine  thoughts  are 
elevating,  and  clothed  in  <^ice  ex- 
pressions. Pretty  ideas  have  a  clever 
and  unsubstantial  grace,  which  fits 
them  for  versification. 

BECOMING.  Decent.  Proper. 
Seemly. 

The  Becoming  (of  which  the  deri- 
vation speaks  foritselO  expresses  that 
which  IS  harmoniously  graceful  or 
attractive  from  fitness.  The  becoming 
sits  well  upon  the  person.  A  becom- 
ing dress  is  congruous  with  the  height, 
appearance,  age,  and  station  of  the 
wearer.  V  nbecoming  conduct  reflects 
discredit  upon  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  person  so  behaving. 
Modesty  is  becoming  in  youth,  gravity 
in  a  judge.  An  innocent  cheenulness 
of  disposition  is  never  unbecoming  in 
any.  A  remark  may  be  unbecoming 
in  certain  society,  or  at  a  certain  time 
or  place,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  made  unobjectionably.  The  be- 
coming is  always  in  external  manifes- 
tation, though  It  may  be  regulated  by 
moral  or  abstract  principles.  It  al- 
ways relates  to  persons. 

"  He  received  the  homage  of  the  people 
with  becoming  dignity."— Bbtdovb. 

The  Decent  (  Lat.  dichrty  toheeom€)y 
like  the  Becoming,  is  external  or  in- 
ternal. It  is  a  graver  term,  turning 
more  upon  moral  fitness.  It  has  a 
restrictive  or  negative,  rather  than  a 
positive  force.  It  is  praise  to  say  of  a 
thing  that  it  is  Becoming.  It  is  only 
right  that  it  shotdd  be  decent.  The 
decent  is  that  species  of  the  becoming 
which  results  from  the  absence  of 
laxity  or  excess,  and  has  no  meaning 
of  the  positively  graoefiil.  A  person 
becomingly  dressed  is  an  agreeable 
object.  A  person  decently  clad  has 
appropriate  and  sufficient  clothing, 
and  possibly  no  more.  Decency  is 
such  a  measure  of  attention  to  moral, 
personal,  and  social  requirements,  as 
IS  demanded  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  Hence  de- 
cency is  based  upon  a  modest  defe- 
rence to  the  exactions  of  nature  and 
society,  while  a  defiant  disregard  of 
these  is  indecent. 
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"At  beaaty  of  body  with  an  ayreeable 
carriage  pleaaea  the  eye,  and  that  pleasure 
conmts  in  that  we  obserre  all  the  parts. 
with  a  certain  elegance,  are  pr<M>ortioned  to 
each  other,  so  does  dectnof  of  beharkmr, 
which  appMura  in  onr  lives,  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  all  with  whom  we  conrerse 
from  the  order,  ocmatancy,  and  moderation 
•f  onr  words  and  actions."— ^^9«:tator. 

PitoPER  (Lat.  'propn%t$)  means  pri- 
marilj.  peculiarly  eonnectedy  or  speei' 
Jically  beUm^ine.  Hence  in  thie  con- 
nexion it  implies  an  adaptation  to 
a  character,  person,  end,  or  purpose 
morallj.  Proprietjr  is  moral  fitness, 
and  involves  coniormity  to  a  law 
of  association.  It  is  a  principle  which 
regulates  the  minor  ana  more  ordinary 
matters  of  life.  Hence  an  impropriety 
falls  short  of  a  crime,  and  is  an  offence 
against  rule,  order,  taste^  custom,  and 
the  like.  Lilce  D  eg ent,  it  denotes  the 
fulfilment  of  a  standard-reouirement. 
and  no  more.  It  is  a  term  ot  approval 
rather  than  of  praise.  A  proper  ex- 
pression fairly  represents  its  subject, 
and  conforms  to  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage, and  has  no  blamable  signifi- 
cance ;  an  improper  expression  would 
be  the  contnury  of  these. 

"  Visitors  are  no  proper  companions  in 
the  chamber  of  sickness.** — JoHKSOir. 

Seemly,  that  which  beseemSy  or 
seems  welL,  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  Dec  ENT  and  Becoming,  being 
more  than  the  first  and  less  than  the 
second.  As  propriety  is  a  thing  of 
rule,  seemliness  is  a  thing  of  taste ; 
the  former  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  latter  to  the  effects  pro- 
duct by  them. 

*'  I  cannot  understand  that  any  man*s 
bare  perception  ot  the  natural  seemliness 
of  one  action  and  wueemliness  of  another 
shonld  bring  him  nnder  an  obligation  on 
all  occasions  to  do  the  one,  and  avoid  the 
other  at  the  hasard  of  his  life,  to  the  de- 
triment of  his  fortune,  or  even  to  the  dimi- 
nntion  of  his  own  ease."— BiSHOP  HxHLEY. 

BEGGAR.    Mendicant. 

He  who  Beo8  (prob.  A.  S.  hed-ee- 
Mn,  contracted  into  beggen :  Skeat's 
Etyn.  Dict,)f  though  generally  con- 
nected with  bag  into  which  the  beg- 
gir  puts  alms  or  scraps  of  food,  is  so 
r  a  Beggar. 

The  MENDTCAifT  (Lat.  mendicarey 
1o  beg)  expresses  more  formally  one 
whoM  trade  is  begging,  as  in  the  case 


of  the  Mendicant  Friars  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

BEGIN.    Commence. 

Begin  (A.  8.  beginnan)  and  Com 
MENCB  (Ft.  eommencer)  are  employed 
with  slight  differences.  Thus  Begin 
sometimes  refers  only  to  time  or  order, 
while  Commence  implies  action.  The 
alphabet  begins,  but  could  not  be  said 
to  commence  with  the  letter  A.  So 
to  enter  upon  a  new  state  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  Begin,  but  not  by  Com- 
mence, as  "after  walkingtwentymiles 
I  began  to  feel  tired."  The  same  ap- 
plies to  an  alteration  of  mind,  thought, 
or  opinion.  "  I  begin  to  think  that  after 
all  you  are  mistaken."  Commence 
coinmonl^  applies  as  a  verb  directly 
to  its  object,  which  is  some  work  or 
thing  to  be  done,  and  if  the  subject 
be  anything  else,  the  term  Cobimencb 
should  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  an 
absurdity,  for  instance,  to  say :  "  At 
this  part  of  the  performance,  the  au- 
dience commenced  to  show  sig^  of 
weariness."  The  opposite  to  begin  is 
end,  the  opposite  to  commence  is  com- 
plete. Begin  is  used  also  in  the  pe- 
culiar sense  of  beinr  the  first  to  do  a 
thing,  as  disting^isned  from  the  act 
of  prosecution,  or  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  another.  James  is  most  to 
olame,  for  it  is  he  that  began  the 
quarrel.  Like  all  words  3t  Latin 
origin  (for  the  Lat.  ^tium,  a  begin^ 
ningyiB  at  the  root  of  the  French  cam- 
meneeTy  Lat.  c2)jii-Vn%tiar«),CoMMRNCR 
has  a  more  dignified  character  than 
Begin.  Formal  and  public  transac- 
tions, ceremonies,  and  the  like,  are 
said  to  commence ;  common,  and  fa- 
miliar things  to  begin. 

"But  to  beffin  that  which  never  was, 
whereof  there  was  no  example,  whereto 
there  was  no  inclination,  wherein  there 
was  no  possibility  of  that  which  it  should  be, 
is  jproper  onlf  to  such  ])ower  as  Thine,  the 
infinite  power  of  an  infinite  Creator.** — 
Bishop  Hall. 

"  On  the  a9th,  the  Queen  removed  to  St. 
James's,  passinffthrough  the  park,  and  took 
her  barge  at  Whitehall,  and  so  to  Rich- 
mond, in  order  to  her  progress,  which  was 
chieflf  commenced  to  meet  her  beloved,  the 
Prince  of  Spain."— Btbypx. 

BEGINNING.    Commencement. 

Origin.    Obiginal.   Rise.   Source. 

The  distinction  between  the  nouns 
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'fiBOINNINO    and    COMMBNCBMBNT     U 

ooncorrent  with  that  between  the 
▼erbs  beflrin  and  comnkenoe.  as  giren 
abo7e.  It  foUowi  from  tnese  con- 
siderations that  Bboinniko  is  a  term 
more  proximately  connected  with  its 
subject  than  Commbncbment.  The 
beginning  of  a  thing  is  that  part  of 
it  which  IS  first  in  order,  whether  of 
observation  or  action.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  thing  is  that  which 
results  in  die  things  itself.  The  com- 
mencement of  hostdities  between  two 
nations  might  be  the  grievance  or  ex- 
citing cause  of  them :  the  beginning 
could  only  be  the  lull  overt  act  of 
fighting. 

Origin  (Lat.  2^ri£^&i«m)  is  used  both 
for  the  first  cause  of  a  thmg,  and  also, 
with  less  propriety,  for  the  beginning 
or  earlier  part  of  it.  Original  was 
once  used  in  the  same  way,  but  has 
come  to  undergo  a  scientific  restric- 
tion— e.g^.y  some  believe  the  wolf  to  be 
the  original  of  the  dog.  It  has  the 
peculiar  sense  of  type  or  earlier  fi^rm 
from  which  a  later  form  is  naturally 
or  artificially  derived.  The  original 
of  a  picture  or  a  writing  is  opposed  to 
a  copy  or  a  translation.  Hence,  origi- 
nal expresses  a  substantial  form; 
origin  an  ideal  cause,  or  a  cause  as 
conceived  in  the  mind.  Origin  is  a 
term  which  admits  of  complex  and 
abstract  thoug[ht.  For  instance,  the 
origin  of  evil  is  a  subject  of  profound, 
ana  perhaps  fruitless,  speculation. 

Rise  (Sax.  risan)  is  a  more  prac- 
tical and  familiar  term,  as  Origin  is 
more  speculative.  Among  quarrel- 
.some  persons  a  very  trivial  matter  will 
give  nse  to  dispute.  Risx  often  means 
that  early  portion  of  a  thing's  exis- 
tence in  which  the  origin  having  taken 
place,  the  thing  is  still  in  a  sUte  of 
prog^ressive  development — as  the  his- 
toric rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
Koman  Empire. 

Sourcb  ( Fr.  lource,  from  the  Lat  tur^ 
X^,  to  rtM,  through  a  late  form,  iuna : 
Brachbt)  conveys  the  additional 
idea  of  something  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  origin,  whether  in  the 
mind  only,  by  way  of  account,  or 
itctually,  and  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing material  results ;  as  in  the  one 
«ase,  when  we  trace  an  evil  to  itssooroe, 


or  in  the  other  when  we  are  said  to  ex- 
haust every  source  of  pleasure;  the 
term  Source  thus  involving  a  conti- 
nuous supply.  Sourcb  and  Origin, 
though  tney  are  of  course  used  also 
analogously,  both  refer  to  physical  not 
logical  sequence.  A  source  of  infor- 
mation is  not  only  the  point  at  which 
our  information  b^nns,  nor  that 
whence  it  flows  to  us,  but  also  that  to 
which,  as  to  a  sprine  or  fountain,  we 
may  recur  to  draw  nesh  draughts  of 
knowledge.  Consciousness  of  right 
is  a  source  of  fortitude — that  is,  sup- 

§lies  continuously  the  power  of  en- 
urance.  Origin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  expressive  of  continued  action 
or  operation,  so  that  it  may  poasiblv 
denote  no  more  than  a  cause  which 
acted  for  a  while,  and  then  passed 
away.  Fainilies,dynasties,  discoveries, 
langiiages,  nations,  facts,  have  their 
origins,  which  are  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  mind  refers  as  having 
brought  them  about.  Casual  meet- 
ing have  proved  the  origins  of  friend- 
ships which  have  afterwards  been 
sources  of  much  happiness.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  origin  is  plain  or 
obscure,  the  source  fruitful  or  barren. 
The  origin  is  the  beginning  of  things 
which  nave  sequence  or  continuity. 
The  source  is  that  kind  of  beginniujg 
which  produces  succession.  The  ori- 
gin gives  birth  to  what  before  bad 
none.  The  source  opens  out  what 
before  it  contained  in  itself.  Every- 
thing in  its  ori^  is  small  until  it 
g^ws.  Everything  in  its  source  is 
weak  until  it  stren^ens.  It  is 
curious  knowledge  which  teaches  us 
the  origin  of  things.  It  is  practical 
wisdom  which  sends  us  to  their  souroe. 
It  is  the  due  consideration  of  time, 
occasion,  and  opportunity,  which  de- 
termines the  commenoement  of  pro- 
ceedings. Almost  every  subject  of 
thought  or  action  of  which  the  mind 
takes  co^izanoe  may  be  resolved 
into  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
When  we  know  the  beginning^  of  a 
quarrel,  we  know  how  long  it  baa 
lasted. 

**  In  the  beginnifui  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Qod/'^Bnglith  Bible. 

"In  the  lait  Lecture,  the  nature  and 
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priffin  of  the  Hebrew  Elegj  wae  explained, 
the  form  and  eommtneement  of  that  •P^cies 
of  poetrj  waf  traced  into  the  solenm  dirges 
vhwh  are  chanted  at  Auerals  bf  the  pro- 
fessed mooraers.**— LoWTH. 

**  This  mixed  STstem  of  opinion  and  senti- 
<jnent  had  its  or^n  in  the  ancient  chiraby.*' 
— ^BUEKX. 

**  If  there  is  mnj  one  Englbh  word  which 
is becoane  rirtnallr  literal  in  its  metaphorical 
applioation,  it  is  tne  word  source.  Who  is  it 
that  erer  thooght  of  a  spring  or  fbontain 
of  water  in  speaking  of  Qod  as  the  sovrctf 
of  existence,  of  the  sun  as  the  sovrcs  of 
light,  and  of  land  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
nstoral  wealth,  or  of  sensation  and  reflexion 
as  the  oolf  stmreet.  aceordinj^  to  Locke,  of 
homan  knowledge?  propositions  which  it 
woald  not  be  easj  to  enunciate  in  anj  other 
way."— DU6AU>  8TSWABT. 

"  O  glotooie,  Aill  of  cnrsednesse, 
O  cause  first  of  our  confusion. 
O  origmal  of  our  damnation  1 " 

Chauceb. 

"  All  wickedness  takes  its  rise  firom  the 
heart.**— NsLBOsr. 

BEHAVIOUR.  Dbueanour. 
Conduct. 

Bbhaviour  (A.  S.  hehahban;  for 
chaoffe  of  meaning,  see  Skbat,  £fym. 
Dict.^  refers  to  all  those  actions 
whkik  are  open  to  the  obseryation  of 
<ythen  as  well  as  those  which  are 
6'.jeciiiGalljr  directed  to  others.  As 
hehayiour  refers  more  especially  to 
actions,  so  Dembanoue  (Fr.  cUmener, 
to  lead  or  conduct)  refers  more  directly 
to  manners;  or  in  other  words,  Ds- 
MBAKOUE  regiuHls  one's  self^  Bbha- 
viovE  regards  others.  A  man's  demea- 
nour may  be  a  question  of  taste,  his 
behariour  is  a  moral  question.  He 
demeans  himself  well  who  has  self- 
respect.  He  behaves  well  who  has 
respect  to  others.  The  two  are  very 
closely  allied,  because  all  conduct  in 
society,  whether  intended  to  do  so  or 
Bot.  aflecU  others  than  the  actor  him- 
s^,  at  least  indirectly.  When  Queen 
Elisabeth  boxed  the  ears  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  her  behaviour  was  undigni- 
fied and  insulting,  and  the  proceeding 
was  too  demonstrative  to  be  a  question 
of  demeanour  only. 

«  We  are  not,  perhaps,  at  libertj  to  take 
fiir  granted  that  the  lives  of  the  preachers 
of  (%ristianit7  were  as  perfect  as  their  les- 
eoos,  but  we  are  entittod  to  contend  that 
the  observable  part  of  their  behaviour  must 
have  agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
4aties  which  thej  taught.**— Palet. 


'*I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  proprietf 
of  their  demeanour  in  the  coaTcntions  of 
their  erroneous  worship."— 7at^. 

As  Bbhatioub  belongs  to  the  minor 
morals  of  society,  so  Conduct  (L.  LAt. 
wnductuSf  guardf  escort)  to  the  graver 

auestions  of  personal  life.  But  con- 
net  may  be  intellectually  tested  as 
well  as  morally.  A  man  behaves 
himself  well  or  ill ;  he  conducts  him- 
self well  or  ill,  ably  or  inefficiently. 
Behaviour  should  be  seemly,  conduct 
should  be  wise.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
behaviour  in  the  social  circle,  of  his 
conduct  in  his  family,  as  a  eitixen,  or 
in  life.  Good  conduct  is  meritorious 
and  virtuous.  Good  behaviour  may 
be  natural  or  artificial.  The  con- 
duct has  relation  to  the  station  of  men's 
lives,  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
thev  are  placed.  Good  conduct  will 
include  right  behaviour  as  a  jpart  ot 
it,  and  a  proper  demeanour  wul  flow 
necessarily  out  of  it. 

"  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessarj  in  religions 
and  m<nral,  than  in  civil  ooiu^uct."— Blauu 

BEHOLD.  See.  Looi.  View. 
Eyb.  Contemplate.  Regard.  Ob- 
serve.   Perceive.    Scan. 

Behold  {A.S.beheaidun,  to  hold,  to 
observt)  denotes  a  looking  with  fixed 
observation.  We  behold  only  objects 
of  some  size  and  imoortanoe,  as  l>ein^ 
worthy  of  such  fi  xea  observation.  It 
may  indicate  the  lowest  deme  of  it, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  accident. 
''  As  I  was  passing,  I  beheld  such  an 
one  so  engaged,"  means  little  more 
than  I  saw  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
''  I  beheld  him  with  gladness,"  implies 
more  of  such  interest,  but  the  interest 
is  independent.  No  more  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  beholding  than  an 
attentive  looking.  It  is  a  voluntary 
act,  and  involves  a  sustained  regara, 
which  is  more  prolonged  and  serious 
than  Looking  (A.S.  Ueian,  to  look 
upon),  which  is  an  action  precedent  to 
Seeing.  As  soon  as  we  turn  the 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  an  object, 
and  before  it  has  made  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct impression  upon  the  eye.  we 
have  begun  to  look  at  it.  I  am  Look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  object  which 
you  describe^  but  I  cannot  see  it. 
The  object  of  seeing  is  not,  therefore, 
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always  obtained  by  looking.  Hence 
the  term  is  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  presenting  an  aspect  in  a  certain 
direction,  as  when  we  say  of  a  bouse 
that  it  looks  to  the  north.  Distinct 
perception  of  objects  is  less  involred 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  correspon- 
dent terms. 

"  Then  eame  Jesna  forth.  iv«uing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  porple  robe,  and 
Pilate  saith  nnto  them :  Behold  the 
man.** — English  Bible. 

"  The  emotions  prodnced  bj  Tragedy  are 
opon  this  supposition  somewhat  aaaloffODs 
to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we /ooA  down  from 
the  battlement  of  a  tower."— Stbwabt. 

Seb  (A.  S.  mAn)  is  the  result  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  looking.  To 
see  involves  no  more  sustained  or 
specific  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
vision  than  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  the  existence  or  proximity  of  an 
object,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to 
such  rapidly  passing  objects  as  from 
their  very  rapidity  would  not  allow  of 
being  beneld  or  looked  at.  The  flash 
of  lightning  is  only  just  seen  and  dis- 
appears.  To  see  a  thing  is  to  take 
cogni2ance  of  it,  so  that  those  who 
Iiave  their  eyes  open  cannot  help  see- 
ing. If  you  look  at  the  moon,  you 
may  see  its  shape.  In  a  secondary 
sense,  on  looking  at  a  question,  we 
sometimes  see  tne  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  In  regard  to 
the  faculty  of  sight,  as  employed  in 
this  secondary  sense,  Reid  has  the 
following  remark : — 

"  It  is  not  withont  reason  that  the  faculty 
of  seeing  it  looked  npon  not  only  aa  more 
noble  than  the  other  senses,  bnt  as  hating 
something  in  it  of  a  nature  superior  to 
sensation.  The  evidence  of  reason  is  oUled 
seeing,  not  feeltag,  smelling,  er  tasting. 
Yea,  we  are  wont  to  express  the  manner  of 
the  diTine  knowledse  by  seeing,  as  that  Und 
of  knowledge  which  is  most  perfect  in  us.** 

"  The  organ  of  Meo^  is  the  eye,  consist- 
ing of  a  variety  of  parts  -wondofully  con- 
trived for  the  admitting  and  refracting  the 
rays  of  light,  so  that  those  that  come  tnm 
the  same  point  of  the  object,  and  ftUI  upon 
different  parts  of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to 
meet  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where- 
by the  whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina 
that  is  spread  there."— Looks. 

Curiosity  prompts  ns  to  look,  inte- 
rest causes  us  to  behold,  and  nature 
enables  us  to  see.  When  the  person 
looks,  the  eye  sees.  As  it  has  been 
observed  that  we  may  look  without 
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seeing^,  so  it  is  also  true  that  we  may 
see  without  looking,  as  when  I  see  an 
object  in  one  direction,  though  I  am 
looking  in  another.  The  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  so  necessary  to  beholding  that 
we  speak  of  infants  as  looking,  never 
beholding^  for  the  feeling  cannot  rise 
above  curiosity.  I  sometimes  look  at 
finery,  in  which  I  have  very  little  in- 
terest. I  behold  the  forest  tree  in 
admiration  of  its  grandeur,  or  some 
spectacle  which  meets  my  view  with 
astonishment,  pity,  love,  hatred,  or 
contempt. 

To  £y£,  is  to  regard  indirectly  but 
earnestly,  as  gratifying  some  passion, 
or  as  under  the  influence  of  some  emo- 
tion or  desire  of  which  we  are  anxious 
to  give  no  manifestation.  The  lover 
eyes  his  rival's  movements  with 
jealousy,  the  envious  man  eje8  with 
envy  the  indication  of  wealth  or  great- 
ness in  another. 

"  What  hut  faith,  eyeing  the  prUe,  will 
quicken  us  to  run  jpatienuy  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us.**- Barrow. 

A  more  exact  and  scrutinising  ob- 
servation is  expressed  by  Contem- 
plate (  Lat.  contempUtrif  part,  content' 
platus).  It  indicates  such  a  sustained 
notice  as  extends  to  the  distinctive 
nature  of  a  thing.  It  is  sometimes 
used  of  the  purely  ideal,  as  to  contem- 
plate a  possibility  or  a  project,  in 
which  case  it  has  a  force  equivalent  to 
imatine  and  intend.  Meditate  is  also 
used  in  this  sense,  and  is,  in  some  re- 
8pects,a  synonym  with  Contbmplatk. 
In  regard  to  this,  we  may  observe 
that  we  may  contemplate  sensible 
objects,  present  and  future  things^  but 
can  only  meditate  on  actions,  qualities, 
and  contingencies,  or  past  events. 
The  starry  heavens,  or  the  setting  or 
rising  sun.  are  fit  objects  of  contem- 
plation ;  the  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
the  ingratitude  of  man,  or  his  combined 
strength  and  weakness,  his  virtues,  or 
his  successes,  are  common  subjects  of 
meditation.  As  used  in  the  sense  of 
intending,  Contemplate  bears  more 
directly  on  the  intended  action  than 
meditate.  We  contemplate  what  we 
distinctly  intend :  we  meditate  what 
we  think  we  shall  one  day  undertake. 
But  in  the  simpler  meaning  of  con- 
template, we  navt  to   recognise   a 
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action  of  the  mind.  Forfurtlier 
■ee  Meditatb. 
fsv  oChen  Moght  afUr  Him 
(OodX  but  Aristotle  mith,  m  the  Geometer 
doth  After  ft  right  Une  only,  Ar  IcMk  tA>  o^r 
Im(  u  a  OPitfemptotor  of  tmth ;  bat  not  at 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  eaj  wmy  neefU  or 
eeadMible  to  tiie  ordering  or  bettering  of 
their  liTes."— HjkMJf  on>. 

Afwe  oontempUte  to  get  an  intelli- 
gent, ao  we  riew  or  scan  to  get  a 
general  impreaaon.  To  Scan  (Lat. 
acarndXTtf  to  eiimb)  is  to  take  a  rapid. 
as  to  Visw  (O.  Fr.  v$u,  part  of  voir) 
if  to  take  a  more  leisorelj  obaerration. 
We  acan  oirioiialjy  bj  n4>idl7  noting 
one  point  after  another ;  we  riew  by 
taking  in  the  whole  at  once. 

"  Hn06^thiBg>ooeTer7iide,obeerTiag 
how  Ihr  eonaeqneaece  reeeh,  and  proeeeding 
to  collect  and  hear  eTidenee,  tQl  reaeoa 
■aith  there  needs  no  more,  is  grieTons  labour 
CO  indolence  and  impatience,  and  by  no 
means  answers  tiie  ends  of  conceit  and  aflbo- 

tati0B.'*->8l0KKB. 

'*  Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  seem 
The  works  of  Him  that's  inflnttel  j  wise  1 " 

POMTBBT. 

To  Regard  (Fr.  rt^arder)  has  a 
moral  and  diseriminaUTe  force.  It 
impliea  certain  feeliuffs,  or  a  judgment 
acoompanTing  the  obsenrauon.  We 
ref^ard  a  thing  with  pleasure,  dislike, 
satisfaction,  cusgust,  and  the  like ;  or 
we  regard  it  as  important  or  unim- 
portant, as  an  indication  of  something 
else,  or  as  likelj  to  lead  to  certain 
consequences;  while  Observe  (Lat. 
oimrvdrt)  is  to  look  at  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  &cts  connected  with  the 
object,  its  circumstances,  or  proper- 
ties. Pbsceivb  (Lat  pir^(pltre)  ex- 
presses the  active  and  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  fiumlty  of  sight  We 
observe  carefully  or  superficially,  we 
perceive  distinctly  or  confusedly.  A  n 
animal  watches  the  movements  of 
another  animal,  a  naturalist  observes 
them.  That  which  we  perceive  has 
always  some  interest  for  us.  That 
which  we  see  may  have  none  at  all. 
We  perceive  as  tlie  result  of  an  effort 
to  see.  Some  stars  are  too  remote  to 
be  neroeived  by  the  eye.  One  sees  in 
a  nee  much,  perhaps^  to  constitute 
beauty,  yet  may  perceive,  by  looking 
more  closely  at  it.  a  lurking  expression 
of  aome  imamiable  quality.  We  view 
things  for  the  sake  of  general  im- 
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pressions,  we  contemplate  them  when 
we  supply  their  associations ;  we  ob- 
serve them  when  we  desire  to  gain  a 
distinctive  knowledge  of  diem. 

"He  valned  his  religion  berond  his  own 
safety,  and  rtffarded  not  all  the  calnmnies 
and  reproaehes  of  his  enemies  as  loogas  he 
made  this  his  ronstant  exercise,  to  keep  a 
conscience  Toid  of  offence  towards  God,  and 
towards  men." — SmxiKerLEBT. 

"  Bnt  pardon,  too,  if  sealons  fbr  the  right, 
A  street  opener  of  each  noble  flight ; 
From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  allay. 
And  show  how  hastjr  writers  sometimes 
stray.-  Dbydkit. 

"  Jnpiter  made  all  things,  and  all  things 
whatsoerer  exist  are  the  works  of  Jnpiter; 
rivers  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  heaven,  and 
what  are  between  these ;  and  gods  and 
men,  and  all  other  animals— whatsoever 
is  perceivable,  either  hj  sense  or  by  the 
mind.^—CupwoBTH. 

BELIEF.  Credit.  Trust.  Faith. 
Affiance. 

Beuep  ^A.  S.  g€-b(fan)  is  the  ac- 
ceptance or  a  fact  or  sutement  as  true 
without  immediate  knowledge;  and 
admits  of  all  degrees,  from  suspicion 
orsurmise  to  moral  conviction.  It  is  the 
widest  of  all  these  terms,  the  rest  being 
forms  of  belief.  Belief  is  an  assent  of 
the  understanding  to  a  thing  as  pro- 
bable or  true.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  on  logical  or  sufficient  grounds. 
Belief  is  confidence  in  a  certain  se- 
quence ofthings,whether  ideas  or  facts, 
whereby  one  phenomenon  succeeds 
another.  In  its  simplest  and  rudi- 
mentary forms  belief  exists  in  the 
minds  of  irrational  animals  and  infiuits. 
The  philosopher  believes  that  a  cer- 
tain cbemiod  combination  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect.  The  savage  may 
believe  that  a  charm,  an  incantation, 
or  a  sacrifice  will  produce  the  same 
result.  The  stag  believes  in  a  con- 
nexion between  the  ^listening  brook 
and  the  satis&ction  of  nis  thir8t,though 
he  cannot  pass  beyond  such  psrticuuur 
belief  to  such  as  are  foundea  on  gene- 
ralixations.  Belief  may  be  stated  in 
positive  or  negative  propositions,  but 
this  is  a  difference  only  of  form :  the 
mental  state  expressed  by  belief  is  one 
and  the  same.  Belief  will  affect  our 
minds  rery  differently,  according  as  it 
is  an  assurance  of  a  coining  good  or  a 
coming  evil — the  absence  or  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  desirable,  the  probability 
or  improbabilitj  of  a  ffain  or  a  loss,  a 

Sleasure  or  a  pain.  Thisbelief  has  to 
o  with  haman  action  and  happiness, 
which  are  only  werj  remotely  con- 
nected with  such  scientiiic  belief  as  is 
pnrely  spcKmlatiTe,  as  for  instance  that 
the  eartn  is  an  oblate  spheroid.^  The 
sources  of  belief  have  been  dirided 
into  three.  The  Intuitire  or  Instinc- 
tire,  Personal  Experience,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  Emotions.  These  may 
be  and  generally  are  more  or  less  in- 
termixed. 

*'  That  there  it  mtitfluUnj  eridenee  thst 
many  profeasing  to  be  originsl  witaewes  of 
the  Chrittiaa  mintelet  paoed  their  lirei  in 
Ubonr.  dangers,  and  snibrinct,  Tolnntaiily 
undergone  m  attestation  of  the  aeconnts 

"  '\  ther  deUvered,  and  solely  in 
«  of  their  6«2»^of  those  aoooont 


which    „  .  , 

qnenee  of  their  beU^^thoae  aoooonts ;  and 
that  thej  also  submitted  from  the  same 
motires  to  roles  of  condnct.''--PALKr. 

CRsnrr  (Lat  crhUVf  part.  erhUhit, 
to  btlitve)  and  Trust  (connected  with 
true),  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their 
force  to  something  more  than  external 
facts  of  eridenee.  I  give  credit  to  a 
statement  because  of  some  apparent 
worthiness  of  belief  either  in  the  thin||^ 
itself  or  in  the  person  who  communi- 
cates it  Trust  IS  less  purely  intellec- 
tual and  more  practical  than  belief 
and  credit.  It  is,  in  short,  a  practical 
reliance  upon  a  person  or  object, 
grounded  on  a  belief  that  it  is  adapted 
to,  or  worthy  of  it.  I  trust  the  phy- 
sician^ his  word,  or  his  medicine.  We 
sometimes  trust  ice  that  is  not  solid, 
persons  that  are  dishonest,  opinions 
that  are  unsound. 

"Slth  the  gronnd  of  endit  Is  the  credi- 
bility of  things  credited,  and  things  are 
BUMle  eredible  either  by  the  known  con> 
ditaon  of  the  ntterer  or  by  the  manifest 
likelihood  of  tnith  which  they  have  in 
themselres,  hereupon  it  riseth,  that  what- 
soerer  we  are  persaaded  of,  the  same  we  are 
graerally  said  to  beli«Ta.''->HooKKB. 

'*  In  a  word,  erery  man  impUdtly  tntsti 
his  bodily  senses  eoneeming  external  ob- 
jects plaeed  at  a  eoarenient  distance,  and 
erery  man  may  with  as  cood  a  reason  put 
•ren  a  greater  tm$t  in  the  perceptions  of 
which  he  is  oonsoions  in  his  own  miad."^ 
Bishop  ELlblbt. 

FArra  (earlier  iatmfiy,  O.  Fr./« 
and/etd;  Lat./V(/«iii)isyeryIikeTBU8T. 
and  might  in  many  oases  be  substituted 


SYNONYMS  [bemoan] 

for  it  But  it  is  less  instinotiye  and 
more  speculatiye.  The  child  trusts 
his  parents;  I  haye  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  certain  medicine.  I  haye  trust  in 
God.  that  is,  I  feel  myself  safe  in  His 
hands.  I  belieye  that  He  will  deal 
with  me  mercifully.  ''  I  haye  faith  in 
God  "  would  imply  this,  but  it  would 
imply  more :  as  for  instiooe.  that  1  be- 
lieye what  He  tells  me  simply  because 
itisHimselfwhosaysit  InMxierto 
haye  arriyed  at  this  I  must  haye  come 
to  an  antecedent  conyiction  of  the  per- 
fect character  of  God.  Belief  and 
credit  are  specifically  giyen  on  oc- 
casions. Trustandfiuth  are  habitudes 
of  mind.  The  former  may  stop  with 
intellectual  assent,  the  latter  prompt 
to  action.  The  former  may  eyen  lead 
to  the  latter,  as  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
as  the  speculatiye  may  become  the 
operatiye.  Faith  is  always  practical. 
Belief  on  the  other  hand  may  lead  to 
no  action  at  all.  While  fiuth  remoyes 
mountains,  the  deyils  belieye  and 
tremble.  To  set  aside  reason  in  be- 
lieyinjg  is  credulity,  not  faith.  Men's 
belien  are  swayed  not  merely  bjr  their 
intellects,  but  by  the  logic  of  their  m«- 
judices  and  pjBssions.  A  full  defi- 
nition of  faith  in  the  theological  sense 
is  tLus  giyen  by  Clarke : — 

"  Faith  is  that  ilrm  belief  of  things  at 
present  not  seen,  that  conTietitNi  upon  the 
mind  of  the  trath  of  the  promises  and 
threatenincs  of  Qod  made  known  in  the 
Gospel,  of  tne  oertain  reality  of  the  rewards 


and  mmbhments  of  the  lifSe  to  come,  which 
bles  a  man,  in  oj^xMition  to  all  the  teim>. 
tations  of  a  ooimpt  world,  to  obey  God  in 


expeetatioa  of  an  inrisible  reward  here, 
after.** 

BEMOAN.     Bbwail.     Lament. 
Deplore. 

These  are  words  expressiye  of  the 
external  manifestation  of  sorrow.  Be- 
moan (A.  8. 6i-mtffian,  compounded  of 
the  prefix  hi'  and  mStnaUy  to  moan) 
takes  its  complexion  from  its  etjrmo 
!o^.  and  denotes  a  deep  and  silent 
gner  too  deep  for  words.  It  belongs 
to  causes  of  permanent  sorrcvr — as  to 
bemoan  one's  hard  lot,  or  Adyerse  fate. 
He  who  bemoans  wh'tft  has  happened 
seeks  solitude,  and  dwells  upon  the 
loss  he  has  susta'aed  or  the  eyil  that 
has  befallen  bin*,  and  upon  the  change 
which  it  has  v  ade  in  the  whole  tissue 
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[BEKEF  action]        DISCBIMINATED. 

and  oomplezion  of  hif  life.    He  giret 
himMlf  up  to  detpondencj  or  detpftir, 
*«  When  »  poor-nirited  ereatoM  thftt  dtod 
ttt  the  MOM  time  for  hit 
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hiBaelf  muiuuifiaUy,  he  rebaked  him  with 
this  qoeetioii :  Is  it  no  oonsolation  tosach  a 
maa  m  thou  to  die  with  PhodoaP"— J^ptfC- 
tator, 

BswAXL  (O.  E.  be-uMiUn — &#-,  and 
ttmitn,  to  wail)  expresses  »  less  pro- 
found and  more  energetic  ibrm  of  sor- 
rowy  oommonlj  for  specific  events,  as 
sncn  as  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
He  wbo  bewails  makes  frequent  re- 
fisrence  to  the  subject  of  his  grief  or 
disappointment.  It  is  unrestrained, 
and  so  ftr  from  seeking  solitude  would 
find  some  relief  in  uncontrolled  grief 
bj  loudlj  mddng  it  known  to  others. 

"And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost 
For  whieh  oar  HampdensMid  our  STdaeys 

bUd, 
I  wovld  at  least  bewail  it  nnder  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  anstere. 
In  seeoea  which  having  nerer  known  ma 

fkree, 
Woold  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I 

fcU."  COWPKB. 

Lament  (Lat.  lamtntiri)  has  less 
poignancjT  and  more  formalihr  than 
the  others.  It  applies  to  much  lighter 
causes  of  trouble,  so  that  we  maj  eren 
lament  the  foUy  or  weakness  of  an- 
other. It  oommonlj  inTolres  strong 
regret  that  dreumstanoet  should  be  as 
thej  are  when  they  might  hare  been 
otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  injudicious 
conduct  which  might  have  been  a- 


«  Tbammni  came  next  behind, 

__miial  woond  in  Lebanon  allowed 

The  Sjriaa  damseb  to  lament  his  fiite 
la  amoroos  ditties  all  a  summer's  daf.** 
MILTOV. 

DxFLORS  (Lat.  deplbrar§)  is  to  feel 
or  express  great  and  deep  dissatisfitc- 


"  To  find  her  or  for  erer  to  deplore 
Her  loss."  SiiLTOir. 

We  lament  for  that  which  brings 
«orrow,  we  deplore  when  the  sorrow 
itsdf  is  reflected  upon— as  for  instance 
bow  it  might  hare  been  aroided,  or 
something  specificallj  infelicitous  in 
the  nature  of  it  So  for  instance  we 
lament  an  honourable,  and  deplore  a 
discreditable  misfortune.  Afatnerde- 
l^res  m#  son's  misconduct,  and  la- 


ments his  early  death.  Other  senti- 
ments besides  mere  sorrow  are  with  us 
when  we  deplore.  We  lament  occur* 
rences,  we  depbre  circumstances  con- 
nected with  tnem,  causes  which  led  to 
them,  or  the  character  which  attaches 
to  them.  To  deplore  is  to  lament  in  a 
reasoning  and  reflexiTO  way,  the  mind 
contemplating  the  nature  of  the  erent 
or  act,  and  feeling  that  '<  pity  'tis,  'tis 
true.'' 

BENEDICTION.    Blbssixo. 

The  Bbnsdiction  (Lat  bhUdie- 
tsonsm)  is  the  inrocation  of  the  Bless- 
ing (A.  S.  bUuian,  to  btm).  The 
blessing  is  the  benefit  iuToked.  A 
blessing  is  such  a  good  thing  as  may 
be  regwded  as  an  item  in  the  general 
aum  of  human  prosperity  and  liappi- 
ness ;  especially  as  conferred  by  some 
higher  person  or  power.  He  who  is 
not  able  to  bestow  a  blessing  may,  by 
virtue  of  his  office  orrelatioiShip,  pro- 
nounce a  benediction. 

BENEFACTION.    Donation. 

Bbnxpaction  (Lat  bhtj^aotionem) 
and  Donation  (Lat  dondtumsm)  both 
express  the  act  of  giring  or  the  thing 
given  for  some  liberal  or  charitable 
purpose ;  but  a  donation  may  be  small 
or  large,  though  it  muj  not  be  incon- 
siderable: abeoefiictionislargeenough 
to  have  a  material  efiect  upon,  and  to 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  object. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  employed  of 
the  gift  of  money  and  lands  to  institu- 
tions by  way  of  endowment  or  perma- 
nent source  of  income.  A  very  large 
sum  of  money  given  as  a  donation, 
if  it  be  funded  so  as  to  produce  an 
annual  return,  becomes  a  benefaction. 
Donations  benefit  individuals.  Bene- 
fiMJtions  augment  institutions.  Dona- 
tion is  also  used  to  mean  a  single  gift, 
as  distinct  from  subscription,  which 
often  implies  a  repeated  giving. 

'*Here  idle  and  nseless  and  therefore 
neeesiitoos  persons  are  taught  the  best 
lesson,  laboar»  inored  to  it,  and  then  sent 
out  with  snoh  a  stock  of  indnstrj  as  will  do 
them  more  real  service  than  any  other  kind 
of  6eH^faeUoti,**'-ATTKB3JJBT. 

"  Thej  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguish 
ing  themselves  mm  the  lower  dosses  1^ 
VMuntarj  donations  to  the  eharity  bos."^ 
Anecdotet  ^  Bishop  Watson 
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BENEFICENT.         Bouhtiful. 
MuKincsifT.    Obnxrovs.   Liberal. 

BXNBTOLBICT. 

Bbnbpicbnt  (Lat.  b^Mifieut,  hene- 
fUent)  18  a  tenn  denotmg  hi^h  ex- 
eellenee.  It  denotes  lio^eneas  of 
bounty  sprinfcing  horn  the  highest 
parity  ana  goodness  of  nature,  and  in 
Its  highest  fonn  appertains  most  ap- 
propnately  to  the  Cfreator,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  kind  of  gifts.  It 
is  the  outflow  of  great  kindness  com- 
bined with  ample  powers.  He  who, 
from  largeness  of  heart,  confers  upon 
another  some  great  adranUige  is 
beneficent,  though  what  he  giyes  be 
not  such  a  tph  as  diminishes  nis  own 
store.  Selt-denial  does  not  belong  to 
benefioenee,  becaose  the  beneficent  is 
abore  the  condition  of  suffering  from 
a  diminution  of  what  he  possesses 
when  he  bestows  upon  others.  The 
term  has  in  modem  parlance  come  to 
express  afanost  restnctively  an  attri- 
bute  of  the  dirine  nature.  Benefi- 
cence also  gives  not  only  largely,  but 
wisely  and  well. 
"Whow  work  is  without  laboar,  whose 

designs 
No  flaw  definrins,  no  difficulty  thwarts* 
And   whose  benefictnee    ao    charge    ex- 
hausts." COWPXB. 

Bountiful,  full  of  bounty  (Fr. 
bontiy  Lat.  MnYlatsm),  is  of  an  mfeirior 
kind.  Bounty  is  a  natural  liberality  of 
giving.  The  bountiful  man  tues 
pleasure  in  the  fulness  of  what  he  be- 
stows. He  thinkslittleofthe  merits  of 
the  giving,  but  to  him  the  sicht  of  the 
full  measure  of  his  gifts  is  pleasant. 

"  It  is  tnse,  indeed,  the  direetion  of  the 
pnblio  weal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sin^e  per- 
son, who,  for  the  general  flood,  takes  npon 
hinuelf  to  ease  ns  of  the  whole  weight  and 
care  of  goremment ;  bat  still  that  bowiti' 
yW  sonroe  of  power  permits,  bf  a  rerj 
ffeneroos  dispensation,  some  streams  to 
flow  down  to  qs."-'^Melmoth,  PUny, 

MuNinoxNT(LatfiiimlfVnu)  stands 
to  oostlinessasBouNTiruLto  amplitude 
or  ouantity.  It  is  frequently  applied 
to  tne  object  given — as  a  munificent 
donation.  It  is  rather  external  than 
moral,  drawing  attention  more  to  the 
rich  quality  of  the  gilt,  than  to  any 
goodness  or  beneficence  of  the  giver ; 
Uiough  these  are  by  no  means  ex* 
cl'ided.    The  muninoent  man  is  one 


8TNONTM6  [BENEFICENT] 

of  lordly  liberality,  and  profanity 
nand  in  what  he  g^ves.  Hence  muni* 
fioence  may  be  either  the  natural 
manifestation  of  a  princely  liberality, 
or  It  may  be  the  product  of  ostenta- 
tion or  selfishness,  but  the  large  and 
costly  quality  of  the  gift  will,  in  either 
case,  ensure  the  term  Munificent. 
Like  the  beneficent^  Uie  munificent  is 
above  the  ^ling  of^any  loss  in  giving 
what  he  gives.  He  who  should  g^ve 
very  largely,  but  should  impoverish 
himself  by  so  doing,  would  be  self> 
sacrificing  rather  than  munificent;  but 
the  munificent  man  looks  with  some 
indifference  on  the  greatness  of  hia 
own  gift. 

"  The  instatntioo  of  a  School  of  Statnary 
in  the  hoose  of  a  voonff  nobleman  (th» 
Dnke  of  Bichmona)  of  the  first  rank, 
riTato  the  boasted  wnmi/letnet  of  foreign 
princes."— Walpolb. 

Gbnbbous  (Latf 2bt]$rotia,  weU-hom^ 
^snsftms)  differs  m>m  the  foregoing 
m  not  relating  exclusively  to  matters 
of  external  giving.  Generosity  is  a 
mental  disposition  irrespective  of  the 
opportunities  which  may  exist  for 
exercising  it.  It  is  that  nobleness  of 
nature,  which  not  only  gives  largely 
but  is  TetAr  to  do  so  at  uie  cost  of  sacn- 
fioe  to  self.  Hence  it  applies  to  for- 
giving, as  well  as  giving.  It  comes 
of  a  disposition  which  is  alien  to 
meannesses  of  sll  lands,  whether 
niggardliness,  malice,  or  any  other. 
Generosity  is  nearly  allied  to  magna- 
nimity. It  gives  when  it  might 
withhold ;  it  forg^ives  when  it  might 
punish.  It  will  accord  praise  if  due 
to  an  enemy.  It  refuses  to  take  un- 
fair advantages,  and  will  be  at  pains 
to  do  good.  It  is  a  virtue  of  an  eaual, 
whom  circumstances  have  maae  a 
superior.  Hence  the  Deity,  though 
He  may  be  called  Beneficent,  Boun- 
tiful, and  even  Munificent,  oould  not 
be  called  generous. 

"  All  men  affect  to  seem  aenerout  and  will 
saj  the^  scorn  to  be  base,  but  generoaity  is 
in  noUung  more  se«i  than  in  a  candid  esti- 
mate of  other  men's  Tirtnes  and  good 
qnalities.  To  this,  generositj  of  nature, 
generositv  of  edncation,  ff^nerocity  of  prin- 
eiples  and  judgment  do  sll  conspiringlydia* 
pose."— Babbow. 

Liberal  (Lat.  tlMra/ts),  like  Boun- 
tiful, denotes  a  character  whichywhen 
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▼et  largelj,  but  like  Gbkx- 
iiie§  to  more  than  matten  of 
■ul  givipiir*  Liberality  is  a  ten- 
dency to  avoid  exact  drcomflcription. 
and  to  allow  marg^  in  jndgment  ana 
dealing  to  the  ad  vanu«e  of  others.  To 
take  a  liberal  view  oTa  case  is  so  to 
g^ve  width  to  its  facts  and  interpreta- 
tions as  to  admit  ftroorable  rather 
than  to  force  onfitTourable,  or  eren 
exact,  and  rigid  oonstmctions.  To  give 
liberaUy  is  to  avoid  calculatinff  what 

• 1_  g^fljcieut  Oft  exactfy  jttstt 

*  '■     I  of 


and  not  to  fear  to  exceed  lines 
rigid  dealing  in  such  cases. 

'The  deeencx.then,  that  Is  to  be  obMrred 
ia  liberality  Menw  to  eoosist  in  iU  being 
peHbrmed  vith  taefa  oheetftihiew  as  nay 
^xpnn  the  godlike  pleasare  that  is  to  be 
met  with  Ux  obliging  ooe*s  feUow-«re»- 
tnm,**^Sp€etator. 

Bbnetolent  (Lat.  bUMMUntj  with- 
tag  weU)f  like  Generous,  belongs  to 
the  person  rather  than  the  act.  The 
benerolent  man  may  want  the  means 
of  being  liberal  in  matters  of  money 
or  gifls,  but  he  will  naturally  give 
when  be  can,  and  according  to  his 
means,  from  a  disposition  of  wishing 
well  to  others.  The  benevolent  will 
spare  to  injure  as  well  as  be  glad  to 
benefiL  &nevolence  is  the  principle 
which  is  manifested  in  beneficence, 
but  it  may  exist  passively.  The  op- 
posite to  benevolence  is  notniggardii- 
nees,  though  the  man  who  is  not  be- 
nevolent will  be  niggardly  in  good 
offices ;  but  selfishness  or  more  posi- 
tively malevolence.  The  benevolent 
man  is  glad  of  more  happiness  in 
others  than  he  can  be  himself  the  in- 
strument of  producing. 

"  When  oar  lore  or  desire  of  good  ffoes 
forth  to  others  it  is  termed  good-wiU  or 
bemevoleitet.      SenmfoUnet    embraoes    all 


gs  capable  ofeaje^ing  any  portion  of 
good*  and  thas  it  beoootes  oniTenal  bene> 
Tolence  which  maoifesU  itself  by  being 
pleased  with  the  share  of  good  every  crea- 
care  enjoys.  In  a  dtsposition  to  increase  it, 
in  iMiiag  aa  aaMsinsss  at  their  snflbrings, 
•ad  in  the  abhormoe  of  cruelty  onder 
every  disgnise  or  pretext  When  these 
diqwaitions  axe  actfuR  powerfully  towards 
•very  being  capable  of  enj<^yment,  they  are 
called  the  AMJototf  affMtioBa,  and  as  thay 
become  in  thoee  who  indnlg^  them  opera- 
tive nles  of  CMidnet,  or  priaaples  of  aetion, 
we  speak  of  the  benevolent  principle,*'— 
OoOASr. 


BEN  EVOLENCE.  BxHioNtrr. 
HvKAvmr.    Kinombss. 

Benevolence.  {Sm  ''  Benevo- 
lent," preoedine  article.) 

Benignity  ^Lat.  Mnvnlt^ittfii)  is  a 
less  active  ^ualitjr  than  oenevolenoe. 
Benignity  m,  as  it  were,  dormant,  or    , 
passive  benevolence.    It  is  a  matter    t 
more  of  temperament  than  will.    Itis    ; 
a  tendency  to  benevolence,  but  so  far    | 
short  of  it  that  it  is  sometimes  applied    < 
metaphorically   to   other  influences     | 
than  the  human  will;   as  the  benign, 
that  is,propitious,  aspects  and  influen- 
ces of  theseasons.  When  employed  of 
penons,  benign  denotes  some  deme 
of  superiority  in  the    person.    iVe 
should  be  more  likely  to  speak  of  the 
benignity  of  a  rich  or  powerful  man 
than  of  a  poor  man.    Indeed,  benig- 
nity is  tantamount  to  a  benevolent  oon- 
desipenaioo  which  enters  more  into  it 
than  sympathy  does.    Itliesin  asftecC 
and  manner,  and  is  mild,  open,  genial, 
pleasing.  As  benevolence  is  inherent, 
so  benignity  may  be  shown  on  special 
occasions  only. 

*'  In  a  thennoBieter  'tis  only  the  present 
and  nuMt  snblimated  spirit  that  is  either 
contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or 
inclemency  of  the  season.**— /j^Mctotor 

Ht7MANrrY  (Lat  humanititem)  ex.* 

fresses  an  impulse  rather  than  aquahty. 
t  is  that  specific  manifestation  of  active 
kindness  which  man  as  such  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  prompted  to  exhibit  to  his 
feliow-man,  or  to  any  living  creatures 
with  which  he  ii  brought  into  con- 
tact. Humanity  stands  over  against 
special  cases  which  stand  in  need  of 
it  and  evoke  it.  The  act  of  the  good 
Samaritan  was  emphatically  an  act  of 
humanity.  Yet  humanity  is  not  so 
much  a  virtue  when  exhibited  as 
something  the  absence  of  which  is 
positively  disgraceful  and  evil.  Hu- 
manity shows  itself  in  treating  none 
with  harshness,  in  excusing  the  fail- 
ings, in  supporting  the  weakneH,  and 
in  oonsolinff  the  sorrows  or  mitigating 
the  pains  of  others  when  possible. 

*'  It  is  a  role  of  eqni^  and  humanity 
bmlt  upon  plain  reason,  thet  rather  a 
nooent  person  should  be  permitted  to 
escape  than  aa  innocent  sboald  be  cea- 
stnuned  to  snflbr."— Babbow. 

Kindness  (A.  S.  cymfe,  natural'^  is 
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wer^  like  benevolence,  but  is  imtber  a 
■ocial  than  a  moral  yiitue.  It  applies 
to  minor  acta  of  courtesj  and  good* 
will,  for  which  beneyolenoe  womd  be 
too  serioua  a  term.  "  Hare  the  kind- 
nesa  to  do  ao-and-so/'  is  a  phrase  of 
social  courtesy.  To  baj  that  the  g[ood 
Samaritan  performed  an  act  of  lond- 
ness  would  be  not  untrue,  but  Tery 
inadequate. 

"  If  Aohitophel  ngnify  the  brother  of  » 
fool»  the  aathor  oT  that  poem  will  pais 
with  hia  readers  for  the  next  of  kin.  And 
perhaps  it  is  the  relation  that  makes  the 
AsTufneM."— Dbtdkit. 

BENT.  Bias.  Incunation.  Turv. 
Propensity.  Tendency.  Prone- 
NE98.    Disposition. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepon- 
derating influence  of  mind.  Bent 
(participle  of  bend)  applies  to  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  sffections,  or 
the  entire  nature.  As  the  force  of 
Bent  is  general  and  constant,  so  that 
of  Bias  (Fr.  biaisy  a  slope  or  slant) 
is  peculisr.  A  man's  bent  is  his  dis- 
position, natural  or  acquired.  He  is 
Biased  on  a  particular  occasion.  So 
far  as  be  has  a  bent,  it  will  affect  his 
thoughts,  his  occupation,  his  choice 
of  a  mode  of  life.  So  far  as  he  has  a 
bias,  he  is  swayed  in  choice,  preference 
or  judgment.  ^  A  bias  is  like  a  lateral* 
dip  in  an  inclined  plane,  or  a  weight 
introduced  into  a  ball,  which  pre- 
Tents  the  judgment  from  following  an 
undeyiating  course,  but  sways  it 
aside.  ^  The  word  is  used  in  its  ety- 
mological sense  in  the  following : — 

"  If  70Q  tnopose  a  die  to  have  aar  bias, 
however  small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias, 
thongh  perhaps  it  may  not  appear  in  a  few 
throws,  will  certainly  nreTail  in  a  great 
number,  and  will  east  the  balance  entirely 
to  that  side.'*— Hums. 

"  I  am  of  (^nion  there  has  not  for  these 
mai^  years  appeared  anything  more 
finished  of  the  kind,  if  indeed  my  great 
affection  for  him,  and  the  praises  he  be- 
stowed upon  me,  do  not  bias  my  Judg- 
ment"—Mklmoth,  Flinjf, 

"  It  is  the  legislatiTe  polioy  to  eomply 
with  the  eommon  bent  of  mankind,  and 
^Te  it  all  the  improrements  of  which  it 
IS  susceptible.'*— HUME. 

Incunation  (Lat.  ineHnHionem)  isa 
tendency  of  the  will  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain preference^  or  of  the  judgment 
to  adopt  a  certam  belief  or  conclusion 
rather  than  others.    Its  motire  prin-  \ 
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ciple  IS  within  the  person,  as  Biaa  pro- 
ceeds externally  frcMn  something  in 
the  case  or  circumstances.  Tempera* 
ment  may  gire  an  inclination,  educa- 
tion a  bias.  In  their  primair  force 
inclination  belongs  to  bodies  both  at 
rest  and  in  motion,  bias  only  to  those 
in  motion ;  inclination  is  more  volun- 
tary  and  conscious,  bias  more  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary.  Inclination 
may  lead  practically  to  strong  results, 
but  it  belongs  itself  to  tenderness  of 
the  gentler  kind. 

"  Shall  I  rentnre  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  in 
our  late  ronrersation  you  were  inclined  to 
the  jparty  which  yon  adopted  rather  by  the 
feeling  of  yonr  good  nature  than  by  the 
eonriotion  of  yonr  Judgment?  "—Buses. 

Propensity  (Lat  prdpensuty  inclin- 
ing towards)  is  an  unreflecting,  conr 
stitntional,  or  even  animal  proneneas, 
which  may  be  natural,  or  simply  the 
result  of  habit.  ^  It  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  action  of  some  kind,  ex- 
ternal or  mental.  It  is  mostly  used 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  We  do  not 
speak  of  a  propensi^  to  virtue,  or 
noble  or  wise  actions ;  but  to  errors, 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  vices.  Incli- 
nation which  has  become  habitual  and 
energetic  through  want  of  reflexion 
and  self-control  IS  Propensity.  Incli- 
nation should  be  distinguished  from 
Disposition,  as  the  active  from  the 
passive.  Inclination  is  positive  ten 
dency  towards  an  object.  Disposition 
is  a  state  of  aptitude  for  it.  Inclina- 
tion has  reference  to  single  acts,  dis- 
position to  the  general  frome  of  mind. 
He  who  is  inolmed  to  study  will  pro- 
bably find  a  way  for  himseif  of  begin- 
ing  It  He  who  is  disposed  to  study 
will  probably  yield  to  any  incentive 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  I  am  inclined  to  do  what  I  wish 
to  do.  I  am  disposed  to  do  that  to 
which  I  have  no  objection.  Inclina- 
tions are  yielded  to  or  repressed,  dia- 
?ositions  arc  cherished  or  overcome, 
he  disposition  comprehends  the 
springs  and  motives  of  many  different 
actions;  the  inclination  sets  in  the 
direction  of  one.  We  may  expect  that 
sooner  or  later  a  man  wul  do  what  he 
is  disposed  to  do,  but  we  cannot  cal- 
culate on  his  executing  that  to  which 
he  is  inclined ;  for  other  consideration* 
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maj  suggest  themselTes  to  induce 
him  to  refrain  from  following  out 
that  inclination. 

*'  It  it  the  datj  of  ereiy  man  who  would 
be  true  to  himtelf  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased."— Stebub. 

"  For  as  this  strong  natural  propamty 
to  Tice  and  impietj  cannot  possibly  con- 
sist with  the  hynothesis  of  the  sonl's  coming 
iost  oat  of  God's  hands  pore  and  inunacn- 
late,  so  doth  it  most  ^tly  snit  with  the 
doctrine  of  its  pre-esdstence."— OLAirvnx. 

Turn  (Ft.  toumer,  to  turn)  is  a  col- 
loquial word,  and  commonly  expresses 
an  innocent  preference  for  a  thmg,  as 
suiting  the  taste,  and  indicative  of  a 
natural  aptitude  for  some  occupation 
which  is  therefore  taken  up,  heing  that 
for  which  there  is  a  natural  capacity. 
As  regards  the  tendencies^  not  of  per- 
sons hut  events,  the  woitl  Tubn  ex- 
presses such  an  alteration  in  the  course 
of  things  as  has  resulted  from  cauties 
not  calculated  upon. 

^' There  is  a  very  odd  <iim  of  thought  re- 
quired for  this  sort  of  writing  (the  hixy 
way  of  writing;  as  Dryden  calls  it),  and  it 
is  impossible  lor  a  poet  to  sooceed  in  it  who 
has  not  a  particnlar  cast  of  flmcy.** — Anni- 

■OJI. 

Tendency  (Lat  tetuDire,  to  tend) 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  of  all, 
and,  on  that  account,  the  least  speci- 
fically expressive.  It  denotes  a  force 
uniformly  operating  in  a  particular 
direction,  whether  it  he  of  a  moral  or 
a  physical  kind,  and  may  be  the  re* 
salt  of  mechanical  influence,  or  nature 
or  habit.  A  tendency  is  an  inherent 
inclination,  sufficiently  sustained  to  be 
associated  with  a  certain  result  or  end. 
Ye^  like  PnopENsmr,  it  connects  itself 
with  unfavourable,  rather  than  desir- 
able results.  A  tendency  is  a  sustained 
torn,  as  a  turn  is  an  unforeseen  ten- 
dency. Whether  or  not  it  be  that 
movement,  spontaneous  and  unrejgu- 
lated,  is  likely  to  go  wrong,  certain  it 
is  that  tendency  is  seldom  a  term  of 
the  fortunate.  Things  take  a  favour- 
Able  or  tmfavourable  turn,  but  they 
have  a  bad  tendency.  We  do  not 
speak  so  often  in  common  parlance  of 
a  good  tendency.  Yet  this  is  by  no 
means  absolute,  and  the  following  is 
an  example  to  the  contrary : — 

**  In  every  experimental  science  there  is 
a  teitdMeif  toward  perlectien.'*— Maoav- 

UlT. 
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It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  tendency  of  circumstaacesy 
but  of  internal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Pronbness  (Lat.  pronta,  ineUned 
forwards)  denotes  a  moral  proclivitv 
or  constitutional  tendency,  and  is  al- 
most universally  restricted  to  an  un- 
fiivourable  sense.  It  is  tliat  condition 
of  an  agent  which  makes  him  pre- 
disposed to  certain  conduct.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  leaning  of  a  body, 
which  falls  immediately  that  a  prop  or 
restraint  is  removed.  Troneness  ex- 
presses the  more  active  form  of  dispo- 
sition, yet.  like  Propensity,  though 
less  strongly,  is  a  term  of  unfavourable 
rather  man  favourable  meaning. 
Men  are  disposed  to  virtue  and  prone 
to  vice.  Yet  this  rule  is  not  absolute. 
Pope  says — 

"  Malice  prone  the  virtues  to  defame.** 
On  the  other  hand — 

*'An  honest,  hearty  simplicity,  and 
proneness  to  do  all  that  a  man  knows  of 
God's  win,  is  the  ready,  certain,  and  in- 
fiJlible  way  to  know  more  of  it."— South. 

BEQUEATH.    Devise.   Demise. 

Bequeath  (A.S.  be-ctotthan^  to  d*- 
elare)  points  to  times  anterior  to  writ- 
ten testaments,  when  property  was 
devised  by  word  of  mouXh  in  the  pre- 
sence of'^  witnesses.  Bequeath  is 
properly  applied  to  a  gift  by  will,  or 
legacy,  that  is,  of  personal  property ; 
and  he  who  receives  it  is  called  a  lega- 
tee. But  it  is  popularly  extended,  and 
construed  by  the  Law  Courts  to  em- 
brace what  18  properly  expressed  by 
Devise. 

To  Devise  (O.  Fr.  deviaer,  to  be- 
queath^ is  properly  used  for  the  gift  by 
will  01  reu  property. 

Demise  (0.  Fr  demise^  fem.  part. 
o(de(s)men^,  to  dismiss)  is  strictly  the 
leaving  of  property  at  death  to  one 
who  has  abeaay  a  claim  to  it  as  the 
heir.  Hence  the  term  ^*  demise  of  the 
Crown,"  which  is  the  transfer  at  the 
death  of  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  lawful  successor.  The  ioea  of 
expectancy  belongs  to  the  last,  not  to 
the  two  former. 

"  I  have  often  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
erasure,  a  legacy  of  the  nunons  Lord 
fiscoa,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that 
our  own  or  any  country  has  prodaced.  After 
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hating  bequtathed  his  aool,  body  and  estate 
in  the  nsnal  form,  he  adds,— Mt  name  and 
memory  I  leare  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
my  eonnteymen  after  some  tioM  be  passed 
©rer."— IwZer. 

BEREAVE.    Deprive.    Strip. 

Berk  AVE  (A.  S.  bered/ianf  be-  and 
r$6Jian,  totteal  orrob)  is  so  to  take  from 
another  as  to  leave  a  feeling  of  priva- 
tion  or  destitution.  The  things  of 
which  we  are  bereft  are  of  the  nature 
of  cherished  possessions. 

Depri  V£(  Lat(2tprivdr«)  is  so  to  take 
as  to  leave  with  a  feeling,  or  in  a  con- 
dition of  incompleteness. 

Strip  (Low  Uer.  strtpt,  a  ttripe  or 
/ifM,  Ger.  streif)  denotes  a  suaden, 
violent,  or  arbitrary  taking  away^  so 
as  to  le«Te  in  a  condition  of  destitu- 
tion. Only  sentient  creatures  are  be- 
reaved. Inanimate  substances  may  be 
deprived  or  stripped.  'We  are  bereaved 
only  of  actual  and  substantial  sources 
of  comfort  or  happiness,  we  may  be 
deprived  of  what  has  only  a  specula- 
tive existence — as  hope,  opportunity 
of  action,  or  abstract  goods.  We  are 
stripped  of  what  is  attached  to  us, 
belongs  to  us,  is  worn  by  us,  or  with 
which  we  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
vested. We  are  bereft  of  comforts, 
blessings,  possessions,  deprived  of 
means,  faculties,  powers,  offices,  pri- 
vileges, and  stnpped  of  anything 
without  which  we  are  bare.  nake<^ 
destitute.  Bereave  has  tne  most 
purely  moral.  Strip  the  most  purely 
phvsical  force,  and  Deprive  partak^ 
of  both.  In  winter  ^e  tree  is  stripped 
of  its  leaves.  The  widow  bemoans 
her  bereavement,  while  the  cold  de- 

S rives  the  first  of  its  foliage,  and 
eath  the  second  of  her  natural  pro- 
tector. It  is  power  that  bereaves,  and 
force  that  strips.  It  may  be  fraud 
that  deprives. 

"  Me  hare  ye  bereaved  of  my  children.** 
SnffHth  Bible. 

••Mr. 
lamented 

of  the  kingdom,  aggravated  all  the  parti- 
mlars  which  had  been  done  amiss  m  the 
government,  as  done  and  contrived  mali- 
cionsly  and  upon  deliberation  to  change  the 
whole  firame,  and  deprive  the  nation  of  sJl 
the  liberty  and  propertr  which  was  their 
birthright  by  the  laws  of  the  land.**— Cla- 
itomov. 

'•  Opinions  which  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 


Pvm,  in  a  long-lbrm*d  diseoorse, 
1  the  miserable  state  and  condition 


sion  of  James,  no  elergymaa  eoald  have 
avowed  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
itripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the  best 
title  to  preferment.**— Maoauult. 

BID.  Call.  Invite.  Summon. 
Cite. 

Of  these  Call  is  the  most  general 
(A.S.  cM//ian).  It  is  to  raise  the  voice 
to  attract  attention.  It  is  an  act  of 
sentient  but  not  necessarily  human 
beings,  as  in  the  call  of  a  bird.  It  im- 
plies no  relation  in  particular  between 
the  parties  calling  and  called.  The 
strong  may  call  to  account,  the  weak 
call  for  help.  Metaphorically,  cir- 
cumstances mav  caU  for  especial 
exertion.  The  characteristic  of^a  call 
is  its  distinctness.  It  may  be  an  an- 
nouncement, a  demand,  a  request,  a 
summons,  an  invitation,  and  imper- 
sonally a  necessity  or  obligation, 

•'  How  often  have  I  stood 

A  rebel  to  the  skies. 

The  calls,  the  tenders  of  a  Ood, 

And  mercy's  loudest  cries.**      WATn. 

To  Invite  (Lat.  mvttarc)  is  to  call 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  answer 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  anodier; 
but  it  may  be  witn  or  without  spoken 
words,  as  by  a  lock,  by  inarticulate 
sounds,  by  writing.    Invitation  im- 
plies some  degree  of  equality  between 
parties,  and  is  an  act  or  persuasion,  or 
courtesy,  or  affection.    lu  character 
ristic  is  attraotiveness,  or  an  effort  of  it; 
and  80  fine  weather  is  said  to  invite  to 
exercise  or  travel. 
••Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fate : 
Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mfarror  of  thy  state. 
He  that  imUes  will  not  the  invited  mock. 
Opening  to  all  that  do  in  earnest  knoek." 
WALLsa. 

To  Bid  (A.S.  be6dan\  and  to  Sum- 
mon (LAt.  summ6nare,tor§mnd)  both 
implv  the  authoritative  use  of  worda, 
or  otner  media  of  communication :  but 
Bid  extends  to  action  generally,  Sum- 
mon to  the  particular  action  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  particular  place.  Bid  is 
imperative  and  formal ;  Summon,  offi- 
cial, legal,  or  compulsory.  We  may 
bid  also  through  kindness  or  courtesy, 
as  the  host  bi<u  his  guest  welcome. 

"  Sir  Boger,  who  is  very  well  aoqnainted 
with  my  hamoar»  lets  me  rise  and  so  to  bed 
when  I  please»  dine  at  his  own  table,  or  in 
my  chamber,  as  I  think  lit,  sit  still  and  say 
nothing  without  biddmg  me  be  meny.**— 
Spectator. 
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'All  men,  both  uiwU  ud  grMt,  dead 
•ad  liTing,  shall  be  SMmmoned  to  appear  b»- 
iare  a  dreadlol  and  imDartial  tribanal,  and 
fUre  an  aeconnC  of  ail  their  aetioot.**-* 
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Cm  (Fr.  eitery  Lat.  iXtare)  has  the 
particular  sease  of  to  call  by  name,  in 
nrhich  it  is  a  STnoojm  with  Quote. 
But  as  compared  with  Summon,  it  ex- 
presses  more  yividly  the  authority 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  persons. 
A  person  is  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court,  he  is  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore a  judge  or  a  superior.  Legality 
also,  witnesses  are  cited  to  give  evi- 
dence, persons  are  summonra  to  an- 
swer charges.  It  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  indiridual  which  cites,  and  the 
authority  of  the  law  which  summons. 
Hence,  bj  a  kind  of  metaphor^  Sum- 
mon is  applied  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, tnat  is,  to  such  calls  as  are 
argent  without  being  authoritative  ; 
as  when  one  is  summoned  to  the 
countr J  from  town  by  important  busi- 
ness. 

"  A  Sjnod  was  called  bj  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Pope's  Legate,  to  right  the 
Bishop ;  when  the  King  was  died  to  appear, 
viio  sending  to  know  the  cause,  answer  was 
made  that  it  was  to  answer  for  his  imprison  • 
ing  of  Bishops  and  depriTini^  them  m  their 
goods,  whicbj  beinff  a  Christian  king,  he 
ought  not  to  do.*'<-BAEBB,  Stephen, 

BIG.    Great.    Large. 

Bio  (etym.  uncertain)  expresses 
such  size  as  g^ves  the  impression  of 
burdensomeness,  or  bulk^  as  a  big  box, 
or  a  big  mountain.  Like  Large,  it 
lends  it^lf  more  easily  than  Great  to 
express  the  existence  of  relative  or 
comparative,  but  not  actual  sise,  as  an 
animal  not  sobie  as  a  flea;  whileGRSAT 
implies  some  degree  of  actual  size. 
Big  carries  the  idea  of  physical  turgi- 
dity  and  rotundity,  as  well  as  size ; 
and  then  what  is  morally  analogous 
to  these,  the  moral  use  being  much 
the  less  common.  The  frog  that 
swelled  herself  out  asked  her  young 
if  §he  was  bigger  than  the  ox.  In 
such  a  phrase  as  a  vear  big  with  events, 
the  idea  is  metaphorical,  and  equiva- 
lent to  pregnant. 

*'P^-boned    and  large   of  limbs,  with 
sinews  strong."  Dbtdkv. 

Great  (A.  8.  grt&t)  has  not  so 
much  of  this  abstnct  force,  but  im- 


plies some  degree  of  actual  sise.  As  Bio 
belongs  to  bulk,  so  Great  to  extent, 
and  Large  (Lat.  tsrgtu,  wids,  ofimto) 
to  width  or  capacity.  A  big  building 
is  made  of  a  great  mass  of  material ;  a 
great  buildii^  is  lofty,  wide,  and  ex- 
tensive. A  large  buildmg  would  hold 
a  great  numb^  of  persons  or  a  great 
quantity  of  goods.  Bio  is  only  in- 
elegantly applied  to  nouns  expressive 
of  number,  quantity,  or  extent,  but 
belongs  to  the  subjects  of  those  quali- 
ties. We  do  not  say  a  big  number  of 
persons.  Greatness  of  oircomferenoe 
makes  things  big.  Great  is  used  of 
degree  in  a  way  m  which  Large  could 
notbesowellused,as,Iwasgre«tlydis- 
appointed  or  delighted;  and  Large  of 
quantity  where  Great  oould  not  be  so 
well  used,as.  He  was  largely  rewarded. 
Big  is  always  physical,  exoM>t  when 
used  in  metaphor.  Great  is  also  moral 
and  applicable  to  almost  anything  that 
may  be  conceived  to  exist  in  degree, 
as,  a  great  general,  or  a  great  noise. 
Large  is  physical  when  employed 
directly  of  persons,  but  may  be 
used  morallv  of  qualities.  A  large 
man  is  tall,  broad,  and  heavy ;  a  big 
man  is  excessively  or  irregularly 
larre.  A  great  man  is  so  by  reason 
of  his  talents  or  energy,  or  perhaps 
only  by  station  and  tne  accidents  of 
birth.  Number,  quantity,  and  extent 
are  represented  as  lar^.  Power, 
knowledge,  stren^,  wisdom,  and 
such  abstract  qualities,  with  their  op- 
posites,  as  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
folly,  are  great. 

'*  Oreatness  of  son!  is  more  neoessary  to 
make  9k  gnat  man  than  the  fkvoar  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  blaaonr^  of  the  herald, 
and  greatnesa  of  soul  is  to  be  acquired  by 
converse  with  the  heroes  of  antiooity,  not 
the  flghtinff  heroes  only,  but  the  moral 
heroes.''~KNOx,  Letters. 
*'Snch  as  made  Sheba's  cnrioos   Qneen 

resort 
To  the   larae-heaxted   Hebrew's    famoos 
oonrt.'^  Waujer. 

BIND.     Tie.    Lace. 

To  Bind  is  the  A.  S.  bindarij  to 
Tie,  the  A.  S.  tigan.  They  express 
different  modes  of  fastening  by  em- 
ploymg  long  and  flexible  material. 
Tie  is  applicable  to  involutions  and 
knots  of  the  material  itself— as  the 
string  was  tied  in  a  knot.    Bind  itn- 
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plies  (he  cirdomTolutioB  of  the  bind- 
ing-matefial  ntmnd  what  is  bound. 
The  bonis  in  the  stable  ittied  np,  but 
not  bound  tip.  When  two  things  are 
tied  together^  that  which  unites  them 
is.  in  some  measure^  intermediate ; 
wh^n  thejp  are  bonnd^  it  is  not  inter* 
mediate'  bat  constrictiTe.  When  a 
thing  is  tied  the  whole  is  in  restraint 
OS  regards  what  is  external  to  it ;  when 
the^  are  boond,  the  parts  are  in  re- 
straint as  regards  one  another.  The 
insane  patient  is  bonnd  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  the  martyr  is  tiied  to  the 
stake.  When  used  metaphoricaU3r — 
that  is.  morally — the  same  distinction 
prevails.  The  moral  tie  is  an  external 
restraint,  as  the  ties  of  kindred ;  the 
bond  is'intemaly  as  to  be  bonnd  in 
conscience.  We  are  bound  by  honour, 
we  are  tied  by  party.  Some  things 
are  tied  without  being  bound,  others 
bound  without  being  tied.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  expression— 

"  7W  add  bound  with  the  chain  of  our 
sins."— £ta^.  LUmrgy. 

Lacb '(O.  Fr.  la$f  a  snare ;  L&t. 
Utqueiu)  IS  to  tie  together  by  inter- 
woven strings,  which  fasten  by  con- 
necting at  several  different  points, 
especially  at  the  edges  of  a  pliable  ana 
extended  material — 

"  Look,  lore,  what  enTioiu  streaks 
Do  laee  the  seTering  clouds  in  yonder  east.*' 
Sh^kbspeare. 

BIND.  Oblige.  Compel.  Con- 
strain.   Coerce. 

To  Bind  (ms  above)  is  to  oblige  by 
the  force  o^  such  circumstances  as  are 
intrinsic  to  the  individual  and  not  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  will  and  power 
of  another,  except  in  such  cases  as 
are  purely  techmcal  and  legal ;  as  for 
instance,  a  bond  or  bail  to  keep  the 
{>eaoe.  I  am  bound  by  moral  obliga- 
tions, as  duty.  conBi8tency^honour,pro- 
mises.  I  am  oound  to  assist  my  mend 
in  his  trouble  if  I  can.  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  speak  the  truth,  keep  my 
word,  adhere  to  ennffements,  and  to 
make  restitution  if  I  have  taken  un- 
justly or  dishonestly.  Hence  a  man 
IS  his  own  judge  of  what  binds  him, 
or  may  be  bound,  to  do  something 
which  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  do. 
Men  are  bpund  by  manifold  ties  which 


they  recognize  or  feel  for  themselves, 
as  affection,  interest,  policy. 

"Even  in  those  actions  whereby  am 
oflfence  may  be  occasioned  thongh  not  giv^^ 
charity  bmdt  ns  to  clear  both  onr  owa 
name  and  the  eoosdenee  of  others.** — 


Oblige  (Lat  obttgare,  to  bind),  de- 
notes the  operation  of  an  external 
force,  as  of  another's  will,  but  more 
commonly  the  force  of  circumstances. 
It  is  commonly  employed  in  cases  in 
which  no  strong  opposition  of  will  in 
the  agent  is  supposed.  It  is  not  so 
strong  as  bind,  but  though  not  so 
strong,  it  is  more  practical,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  man  may  be  bound  to  do 
what  he  does  not,  but  that  which  he  is 
obliged  to  do  he  does.  Neither  Bind 
nor  Oblige  excludes  necessarOy  the 
will  of  the  agent.  Conscience  binds. 
Prudence  and  necessity  oblige,  so  that 
that  which  obliges  may  have  the  assent 
of  the  judgment. 

"  A  man  is  said  to  be  obUged  whoi  be  ia 
nrged  by  a  Tiolent  motire  resulting  from 
the  oommand  of  another.  And  from  this 
aceonnt  <tf  obligation  it  follows  that  we  eaa 
be  obliged  to  do  nothing  bat  what  we  oar- 
•elves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by^  for 
nothing  else  can  be  a  rioleat  motive  to  us.* 
— Pamy. 

Compel  (Lat.  compeWtrt,  to  drus€\ 
unlike  the  former,  denotes  either  ab- 
solute opposition  of  the  will,  or  that 
it  was  powerless,  or  taken  no  account 
of.    Compulsion  may  proceed  from 
persons  or  from  circumstances,  whose 
force  we  are  unable  to  resist. 
"  Before  the  snn  has  gilt  the  skies, 
Retoming  labonr  bids  me  rise  ; 
Obedient  to  the  hnnter's  bom 
He  quits  his  ooneh  at  earty  mom ; 
By  want  eompeil'd  I  ditt  the  soil ; 
His  is  a  Tolnntary  toil.^  CoTTOV*s /*a£2et. 

Constrain  (O.  Fr.  eonstramdre, 
Lat.  conftrtn^^)  differs  from  Compel 
in  not  implying  die  same  disregard  or 
annulling  of  the  will  of  the  person. 
Compel  aenotesa  purely  external  ioKe. 
Constraint  may  be  internal.  lexerciBe 
moral  force  when  I  constrain  myself, 
and  I  lend  myself  to  moral*  inflnenoet 
when  I  sm  constrained — as  for  in- 
stance when,  from  a  feeling  c^  com- 
passion. I  act  in  a  certain  way.  The 
principle  of  compulsion  is  fore$,  that 
of  constraint  is  motivt.  But  constraint , 
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•ofmetimes  eomn  yery  near  to  compul- 
■ion,  M  in  the  following:— 
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Thy  0isht,  which  thonld 


eres   flow  with  joy, 
danre  with  comforts, 


hatfts 


CoMtniM  th«m  wMp." 

CoKRCB  (  Lat  cofrcer«),like  Compcl, 
teems  to  combine  the  ezteniAl  action 
ef  CoMPKi.  with  the  internal  action  of 
CoyvnuoH.  Hence  the  external  force 
of  eompulBion  is  aimple  and  direct,  of 
coercion,  complex  and  indirect.  In 
coercion  a  moral  medium  is  employed 
M  a  Aikram  for  the  lerer  of  compnl* 
■ioB.  '^  Vote  for  which  candidate  70a 
please,  but  if  jon  TOte  for  B,  70a 
know  the  oonseqoences  "—this  is  coer- 
cion. In  short,  coercion  isthe  exercise 
of  soy  powo^  interfierence  with  the 
free  exercise  of  the  will  of  another. 
Yet  it  has  a  social  character,  and  bears 
more  especially  npon  such  acts  as  men 
peHbrm  not  merely  as  indiriduals,  but 
brought  into  contact  with  society  and 
their  feUow-men.  It  may  be  added 
that,  unlike  the  other  terms,  which 
hare  only  a  poaitire,  Coirce  has  altfD 
a  neeattre  force,  in  which  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  restrain,  as  in  the  following: — 
"  Tberelore  the  debtor  it  coerced  hit  11- 
htrtj  vntil  he  makes  payment.*'— BuBKX. 
BISHOP.  Priiats.  Diocesan. 
BisBOP  {Gt.  Manovofy  overseer)  de- 
notes the  spiritual  order.  The  Bishop 
»  one  of  the  Episcopal  Order  in  the 
Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
orden  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  if 
there  be  any  other  inferior  orders. 

The  Prelate  (Lat.  freferrty  part. 
frtlatm*)j  denotes  the  rank  or  primer- 
sMutofthe  person. 

The  Diocesan  (Gr.  htUna-i^y  a  frth 
etaee,  a  dioeete)  demotes  the  relation- 
dhip  to  a  sphere  of  jurisdiction.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  are  Pre- 
lates not  in  Episcopal  orders. 

BLAME.  Censure.  Condemn. 
Reprove.  Reproach.  Upbraid. 
Heprjmand.  Rebtjee.  Chide.  Ani- 
madvert. Denounce.  Objurgate. 
VrrupERATE.    Scold. 

To  Blame  {Fr.  dWsier,  L.Lat.  bloM- 
fkinare)  is  simply  to  ascribe  a  fiiult 
to  a  person,  or  to  refer  to  him  as  the 
canse  of  something  in  itself  wrong  or 
untoward.  It  is  too  weak  to  extend 
to  crimes.    We  do  not  blame  persons 


for  committing  murder,  but  for  acci- 
dents or  injuries  when  their  occui^ 
pence  may  be  imputed  to  neelect,  dis- 
obedience, and  the  like.  The  idea  of 
imputing  foult  constitutes  blame. 
But  foults  c<msist  both  in  defect  and 
in  excess.  Kindness  is  commendable, 
but  OTer-indulgence  is  to  be  blamed. 
Blaine  may  be  exercised  b^r  anyone 
towards  another,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  rights,  and  may  extend  to 
motives  as  well  as  acts.  We  often 
blame  the  absent,  for  the  object  of 
blame  is  sometimes  not  so  much  to 
visit  others  with  censure,  as  to  ex- 
mess  our  own  unfavourable  opinion. 
Blame  may  be  indirect,  as  by  adopting 
one  policy  or  par^^,  we  inferentially 
blame  the  policy  otthe  opposite  party ; 
We  may  blame  ourselves  for  what  we 
have  done  or  caused.  Where  there  has 
been  ho  choice  there  can  be  no  blame. 
We  may  blame  in  secret— that  is,  in 
our  own  minds. 

"  A  wisS  maa  mav  frequently  neglect 
praise,  eren  when  he  has  best  deserred  it ; 
bat  in  all  matters  of  serioas  consequence, 
he  will  most  eareftally  endeaTonr  so  to  re- 
gnlata  his  conduct  as  to  avoid  not  only 
Nameworthinese,  but  as  much  as  possible 
every  impntotion  of  biaau,'*^QmiTa,  Moral 
SerUimentt. 

To  Censure  (Lat.  censiira,  ajudg- 
menty  opinion)  is  the  formal,  open, 
or  public  expression  of  fault  by  a 
superior,  or  one  who  assumes  to  be 
so  for  the  occasion.  To  censure  is 
more  an  act  of  personal  authority  than 
to  blame,  and  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  penon  censured ;  whereas 
we  may  blame  the  absent  or  the  dead. 
The  conduct  may  be  blamed,  as  well 
as  the  person,  but  it  is  only  the  person 
that  is  censiured.  A  certain  gravitv 
of  offence  is  implied  in  censure  which 
seems  to  be  midway  between  light 
foulta  and  heavy  crimes.  Th6  force 
of  blame  is  proportioned  to  its  moral 
justice  and  oeserving ;  but  censure  is 
supposed  to  carry  some  degree  of 
punishment  in  its  own  seventy,  and 
the  character,  moral  or  ofBcial,  of  him 
who  expresses  it  Censure  expresses 
a  kind  of  acknowledged  rifht  to  ex- 
press bkme.  A  person  may  Be  blamed 
K>r  his  good  nature,  and  censured  for 
his  negugence. 
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"Of  this  delicMj  Honea  it  the  best 
maM«r.  He  appean  in  cood  humoor  whila 
he  centureti  sod  thcrelb««  his  ceiUMrv  hM 
the  more  weight,  w  rapposed  to  proceed 
from  j  adgmen^  not  from  puiitm.*'    Yoonq. 

To  Condemn  CLat  Am<iMinarv)ap. 
plies  to  gimve  offencef  and  those  who 
<^mmit  them.  It  is  the  solemn  pro- 
nunciation of  an  adyerae  judgment, 
either  formallj  and  openly,  or  in 
one  s  own  mind.  He  who  condemns 
pasies  an  adverse  judgment  with  the 
oonsciOQsness  that  his  expression  of 
it  will  be  followed  bj  personal  conse- 
quences. Condemn  is  simple,  abso- 
lute, final.  Condemnation  implies 
that  the  time  for  extenuation,  defence, 
apology  is  passed.  Censure  or  blame 
may  be  modified,  condemnatioa  is 
oomplete. 

••  When  Chrirt  asked  the  woman,  •  Hath 
no  man  condemned  thee  r  HeTertain^ 
jpoke.  and  waa  nnderstood  by  the  woman 

£>?*'n,S'!Jf«**u"^  ^~»*«*^  oondemna- 
Uon.  Otherwue  her  anawer,  •  No  man. 
lK)rd,  was  not  true.  In  evarj  other  aense 
^IcondemtutUm,  as  blame,  censure,  reprooC 
pnTatejndmnent,  and  the  like,  many  had 
^ndenuied\vi  all  those.  iTshort;  who 
brought  her  to  Jesus."— Pai«t. 

Reprove  (Lat.  rl^rl&bare)  is  more 
stnctly  personal  than  any  of  the  fore- 
gome,  though  it  has  not  the  weight 
of  Condemn.  It  iB  personally  to 
express  one's  disapprobation  to  an- 
other, commonly  one's  junior  or  infe- 
rior. It  may  be  no  more  than  to 
express  it  simply  and  in  few  words, 
or  eren  by  a  sign,  and  so  differs  from 
ceMure,  which  enters  upon  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  supposed  offence. 
The  wish  to  convince  another  of  his 
fault  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  re- 
member  it  as  a  warning  for  the  futuro 
<Urtates  reproof!  As  we  may  blame 
and  condemn  either  ourselTefl  or 
others,  so  we  censure  and  reprove 
others  only.  We  reprove  others,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  puniiing 
ihem  as  of  awakening  and  benefiting 
them.  Thoueh  reproof  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  blame,  censure,  or  con- 
demnation, it  may  enter  as  an  element 
mto  dU  three. 

"And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment 

tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ofbpring  to  the 
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He   tried  each  art.  reproved  each  onU 

delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 

^•y.*  QOLDSXITK. 

Rebuke  (Fr.  nbonqner^  to  blunt  a 
wempon  thrown :  me  Lrm<,  8.  v.  r«6ott- 
ehor)  is  more  energetic  and  less  didac- 
tic than  Repsovx.  It  is  to  reprove  in  a 
certain  manner,  that  is,  with  sharp- 
ness, or  outspokenness.  It  implies 
some  degree  of  moral  indignation  in 
the  rebiurar,  and  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  monl  courage,  as  when  an 
inferior  rebukes  a  superior,  or  one 
blames  another  to  his  fiuw  as  not 
afraid  to  do  so.  A  rebuke  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
as  a  sudden  check  upon  another. 
Reason  reproves,  impulse  rebukes. 

"The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he 

cneer'd,  * 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  ofliender  feai^d." 
Dbtdbn. 

Reproach  (Fr.  nprocher,  Lat  rf 
pmmriare^  to  bring  near,  before  the  eyes) 
diners  from  the  toregoing  in  its  whole 
tone  and  spirit.  It  is  the  reproof  of 
the  inferior,  the  suffering,  or  the 
weak.  Its  etymological  foroe  is  to 
bring  near  or  home  to  another  the 
fault  or  wrong  that  he  has  done.  It 
is  between  persons  related  by  some 
kind  of  tie.  The  subject  of  the  re- 
proach is  an  assumed  violation  of 
moral  obligation,  which  has  redound- 
ed to  the  injurv  of  the  reproacher  or 
the  reproacned,  as  a  son  might  re- 
proach his  fiuher  with  his  own  ne- 
glected education,  or  one  reproachea 
another  with  his  neglect  of  his  own 
dutv  or  interest.  According  as  the 
fault  that  has  been  committed  isagainst 
one's  self  or  not,  will  be  the  nature 
and  de^^  of  indignation  or  protest 
roused  m  the  mind  against  the  object 
of  the  reproach ;  but  in  any  case  the 
aim  is  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  another 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self, **  setting  before  htm  the  things 
thathe  hath  oone."  Reflexion  may  lead 
one  to  reproach  one's  self,  in  which 
case  the  effect  of  reproach  is  onl  v  infe- 
rior to  that  of  remorse.  To  be  without  ' 
reproach  is  to  be  without  anything 
that  another  might  bring  home  to 
one's  dishonour  or  dbcredit. 
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'  "Tht  ChtrtiOn  B&jMrd.  diatinnlshed 
MBoac  his  oootemporanM  07  the  OMicii*- 
tioa  M  *Th«  Knigikt  without  tmr  and  r§- 
proaeh.* "— Bobkbxsox. 

Upbraid  (A.  S.  upgtbndan)  is  akin 
to  reproach.  It  is  to  reproach  in  a 
certain  wa^r^  that  ia,  enar^stically  and 
demoostratiTelj.  One  may  reproach 
with  a  looky  but  one  upbraids  with 
eameatneea  and  forcible  words.  We 
reproach  to  make  others  sorryy  we 
Qobraid  to  make  them  ashamed.  He 
who  reproTes  does  it  nnder  some  sense 
of  moral  responsibilitr.  He  who  u]>- 
braids  maj  poesiblj  do  it  to  senre  his 
own  ends,  as  in  the  following : — 
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6  weak,  aad  weakens 
g,  and  Dj  upbraiding 


the  hands  0/ the  strong, 

their  weakness,  tempts  them  to  tnm  it  into 

rashness  or  deqiair.^— Bishop  T^TliOB. 

Reprimand  (Fr.  r^jnimander,  Lat. 
r^tin'imtnda,ripAm}inftoektck:LjTt9,i) 
belongs  to  such  censure  of  individuals 
as  is  expressed  bv  a  superior  in  the 
discharge  of  his  dutf  as  such.  When 
it  is  official  it  carries  with  it  the  cha- 
ncter  of  a  minor  penalty.  It  has  also 
the  character  of  official  wamin^y  and 
IS  sogge^ve  of  heayier  punishment 
<m  repetition  of  the  offence.  The 
£aher  reprimands  his  disobedient 
child,  the  master  his  senrant,  the  pre- 
ceptor his  pupiL  the  commanaing 
officer  his  subordinate.  We  do  not 
censure  inferiors,  nor  reprimand  su- 
periors, 

CmDs  (A.  8.  cidoii,  to  ehidt^  brawl) 
is  a  minor  and  less  dignified  upbraid- 
ing— a  finding  common  fault  in  a  clam- 
orous and  angry  manner.  An  appeal 
to  the  impertect  reason  and  chudish 
fears  of  the  young  is  manifested  by 
the  chiding  of  their  children  by  im- 
patient mothers.  We  chide  the  Toung, 
the  thoughtless,  the  self-willed. 

"  As  ehildren  shoold  be  Terj  seldom  eor- 
rected  bj  blows,  so  I  think  frequent,  and 
especially  passionate  chiding  of  almost  as 
ill  euoseqnenoe.  It  lessens  the  anthoritr 
of  the  parent,  and  the  req;>eet  of  the  child.^ 
—Looks. 

Objvroatx  (Lat  objurgare)  is  more 
natnraUy  used  towards  eauals,  as 
Chios  and  Scold  (Du.  tchelden,  to 
Bcoid)  towards  inferiors  and  juniors. 
Scold  has  in  it  more  of  authority  and 
harshnev.   Cbidb  more  of  yolubility 


nine  gend«r)  is  a  pnblie 
neighboorhood.**— BLAOS 


and  ahsrpnesi.    Oljurgation  may  be 
oonyeyedin  a  single  sentence. 

**  The  obfwyatory  qnestion  of  the  Phari- 
sees.**—Pauey. 

VrruPERATB  (Lat.  ifUUpHrin)  oon- 
reys  the  idea  of  teUing  oensure,  or 
eloquent  scolding,  conduct  being  for- 
cibly denounced,  and  terms  effectrrely 
administered. 

"  FttepsnitiM  appellation."— Beit  JoxsQir. 
M  ji  oomm<m  teold  (eommonis  rizatriz— 
Ibr  oar  Law  Latin  confines  it  to  the  femi- 
pnblie  nmsance  to  her 

JKSTOKX. 

Anixadtirt  (Lat.  OnXmadverthre) 
IB  to  notice  unfeyourably  and  in  the 
way  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  so  of 
necessity  applies  not  to  grave  offences 
of  morals,  out  to  matters  of  taste, 
manners,  and  measures  in  regard  to 
their  accuracy  or  propriety.  It  in- 
volves, together  with  tne  censure^  an 
unfolding  of  the  objection  in  detail. 

*'If  the  two  Honses  of  Parliament,  or 
either  of  them  had  assoredlv  a  right  to 
animadvert  on  either  of  the  Houses,  that 
branch  of  the  Lmslatore  so  subject  to 
animadvtrnom  would  instantly  oease  to  be 
part  of  the  supreme  power."— Black- 

STOITB. 

Dbnouncb  (Lat.  dhmneutn)  ex- 
presses the  strongest  form  of  disap- 
provaL  Wbile  disapproval  may  be 
confined  to  one's  own  mind,  denun- 
ciation is  open  and  audible.  It  ex- 
presses not  only  the  oahn  decision  of 
the  judement,  like  condemn,  but  also 
the  further  manifestation  of  outraged 
feeling.  Yet  denunciation  is  not 
wantmff  in  formality  and  solemnity. 
It  is  the  declaration  of  impending 
wrath,  vengeance,  or  punishment,  or 
of  an  adverse  judgment,  in  terms  of 
vehement,  yet  measured  reprobation. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  indignation 
makes  the  judge.  It  commonlv  refers 
acts  to  a  standard,  and  individuals  to 
a  character,  so  affixing  to  them  cer- 
tain representative  designations.  I 
denounce  a  man  as  a  villain,  or  hii» 
conduct  as  influenced  by  evil  mo- 
tives. 

"  Dtmmnced  for  a  heretic.''~MoRB. 

BLANCH.    Whiten.    Bleach. 
Of  these,  WnrrEK,  to  make  wbiie 
(A.S.  hwit),  is  the  generic  term.    It 
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is  to  iuduoe  a  whiteness  npoa  a  mate- 
rial, either  bj  internal  alteration,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  external  colour- 
ing. 

To  Blanch  (Fr.  blanCy  tohiu)  is  to 
make  white  or  whiten  by  an  alteration 
4>f  the  inherent  and  natural  colouring 
matter  of  the  substance,  as  in  the 
effect  of  etiolation  produced  in  plants 
by  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rajs. 

To  Bleach  (A.  S.  btdciariy  to  grow 
vale)  indicates  that  the  process  has 
been  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
the  colouring-matter  of  the  body, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  light  and 
^,  or  tiie  application  of  some  acid. 

BLEMISH.      Defect.       Fault. 

flAW. 

Blemish  (0.  Fr.  hUtmir,  hUmirj  to 
•noiind.  ioU :  Skeat*s  Ettftn,  Diet,)  is  a 
partial  or  local  defect,  injury,  or  con- 
trariety which  affects  the  complete- 
ness of  the  external  aspect  of  a  tning, 
as  a  spot  of  white  on  a  horse  other- 
wise entirely  black.  So  metaphori- 
cally, a  blemish  in  character  reten  to 
reputation,  or  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
others.  As  the  term  blemish  directly 
-expresses  a  fault  or  defect  in  appear- 
ance, so  it  indirectly  implies  the  con- 
trary in  the  subject  of  it.  The  blemish 
is  small  and  slight  in  itself,  and  is 
unsisfhtly  by  reason  of  so  mucn  which 
is  otherwise.  Blemishes  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  rariety  of  causes,  as  na- 
ture, £iulty  operation,  accident,  vio- 
Jence,  time. 

"  They  hare  possessed  other  beantiei 
•which  were  conformable  to  just  criticism ; 
and  the  force  of  these  beaotiee  has  been 
Able  to  overpower  censore,  and  give  the 
<mind  a  satisnction  superior  to  the  disgust 
arising  from  the  blanuhes.'*^HvuK. 

Dbpect  (Lat.  defeetutf  a  want)  is 
the  absence  of  what  is  required  to  con- 
.stitute  completeness  of  any  kind,  as  of 
form,  substance,  or  Quality  ,or  power- 
as  e.^.,  a  defect  in  the  organization  of 
■an  animal,  a  defect  of  rision,  a  defect 
in  a  work  of  art,  a  defect  in  a  mental 
estimate,  as  in  uie  material  conatmc- 
tion  of  a  thing.  In  reg^d  to  products 
and  operations^  Defect  expresses  a 
marked  degree  of  imperfection :  as  a 
blemish  man  the  individual,  so  a  defect 
causes  to  fell  short  of  the  type  or  re- 


SYNONYMS  [blemish] 

()uirements  of  the  species.  A  blemish 
in  a  painting  belong  to  that  canrsa 
or  picture,  a  defect  is  a  non-fulfilment 
of  the  rules  of  the  art. 

"  And  after  all,  the  mlee  ot  religion  and 
▼irtne  which  were  drawn  np  by  these  pbi- 
loeophers  have  beoi  very  imperfect  and 
d^ectwe  in  many  instances.** — Watts. 

Fault  (Fr./awte)  is  a  defect  as  re- 
ferred to  human  agency,  as  a  feult  of 
perspectire  in  a  paintmg ;  while  the 
fading  of  a  colour  under  natural  in- 
fluences is  a  blemish,  and  anything 
which  deteriorated  it  or  detracted  feom 
its  completeness,  whether  as  a  work  of 
art  or  as  an  article  of  furniture,  would 
be  a  defect.  We  speak,  howeyer,  of 
faults  of  commission  as  well  as  omis- 
sion. What  is  wanting  is  defective, 
what  is  ill  done  is  feulty.  In  this 
case  the  one  is  negative,  the  other 
positive.  As  fault  includes  in  its 
idea  a  relation  to  the  doer  or  maker,  so 
defect  expresses  something  imperfect 
in  the  thine.  Human  imperfection 
occasions  defects  in  character  and  con- 
duct. Human  weaknesses,  tempta- 
tions, ignorance,  error,  occasion 
faults.  That  is  faulty  which  has  what 
it  ought  not  to  have,  that  is  defective 
which  has  not  what  it  ought  to  have. 
The  former  requires  correction,  the 
latter  supply.  ^ 

"  He  who  is  i^rattfled  with  that  which  is 
faulty  in  worlu  of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste, 
and  he  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  aooord- 
ing  to  the  degrae  oX  excellenoe  wfauUmett 
is  a  man  of  good  taste."— Bbattie. 

The  term  Flaw  (A.  S.  Jioh ;  cf. 
Swedish  Jiaga.  a  crack)  is  pflrimarily 
applied  to  sucn  a  defect  as  affects  the 
body  or  substance  of  a  thing.  A 
flaw  in  a  picture  deteriorates  its  com- 
mercial value,  a  blemish  disfigures  it 
as  a  work  of  art  A  flaw  more  strictly 
belongs  to  those  things  which  owe 
their  value  to  the  quality  of  theb  sub- 
stance, as  sound,  durabfe,  and  of  uni- 
form colour  or  brightness.  A  flaw  in 
ice  is  a  warning  to  the  skater.  A  flaw 
in  an  emerald  depreciates  its  value.  A 
flaw  in  a  document  is  metaphorical, 
and  denotes  what  is  analogous  to  the 
disruption  of  substantial  continuity  or 
completeness.  So  we  speak  of  a 
"  flaw  in  an  indictment,"  and  in  the 
following : — 
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"No;   th«  decree  wm  juit  and  withoat 

And  ^tbat  nade  had  right  to  make  the 
law."  COWPIB. 

BLINK.    Wink. 

No  harder  distinction  perhtpfl  exists 
in  oar  UngusA^  than  that  which  has 
to  be  ascertamed  between  these  two 
terms.  Both  have  their  secondair  as 
well  as  primary  or  physical  significa- 
tions. Even  with  the  Dest  authorities 
Blink  is  explained  by  Wink,  andWiNK 
by  Bunk  ;  while  in  regard  to  their  se- 
condary use  in  the  sense  of  conniyance, 
we  find  "  to  blink  at,"  and  "  to  wink 
at "  employed  in  this  sense  br  English 
classical  authors.  The  contusion  ex- 
isting between  the  terms  seems  to  flow 
from  the  likeness  of  the  things.  To 
Blink  (A.  S.  bliean,  to  glitter)  mAj  he 
etymologically  either  to  move  twink- 
lingly,  Eke  a  twinklinp  star,  or  to 
close  partially  or  entirely  under  the 
effect  of  very  strong  or  sudden  liffht. 
As  to  the  original  meaning  of  Wink, 
the  A,  S.  wimcian  meant  to  nod  as 
well  as  to  wink ;  and  a  connexion  be- 
tween teink  and  wing  has  been  sug- 
gested (cf.  Dutch  tncketif  to  vibraU). 
Now  when  Shakespeare  wrote — 
"  1  hare  not  slept  one  wink,** 

it  is  plain  that,  first,  this  was  no  con- 
tinued but  a  fugitive  closing  of  the 
eyes ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  a  clo- 
amg,  not  of  one  eye  but  of  both.  We 
may  thoefore  eliminate  the  possible 
supposition  that  to  wink  means  to 
shut  and  close  one  eye  merehr  because 
this  is  the  common  form  or  eofucums 
winking.  To  wink  is  quickly  to  close 
and  open  one  eye  or  both.  When 
Chaucer  wrote — 

«*Thaa  npon  him  the  keb  op  both  her 

eTae, 
And  with  a  blinke  it  came  in  till  his  thonght 
That  he  sometime  her  fWce  before  had 

seen," 
he  no  doubt  used  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  a  ouick  view,  or  glance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  glare  and  external  ores- 
sure  upon  the  eye  would  be  the  close- 
ness and  continuity  of  the  blink.  So 
Sir  Thomas  More : — 

«•  The  eyes  yblent 
Po  blink  even  blind  with  objecU  vehe- 
ment.'* 


The  metaphorical  force  of  Blinking, 
then,  seems  to  be  to  shun,  to  avoid 
seeinp^  from  a  desire  to  evade ;  and  so 
only  indirectly  and  negatively  to  con- 
nive at.  On  the  other  hand,  Wink, 
when  used  in  this  wav,  has  the  force  of 
active  connivance^  tne  winking  being 
not  only  a  blindmg  of  the  eye,  but 
much  more  significantly  9  purposed 
twinkling  of  i^  as  a  sini  of^  recogni- 
tion, as  well  as  of  a  mina  at  once  awake 
to  what  is  going  on,  and,  as  it  were, 
purposely  uleep.  00  Gower  :— 
"  Better  is  to  wynk  than  to  loke." 
So  Udal  on  Romaines : — 

**Bnt  to  theatente  that  peaee  and 
concord  maje  amonge  yon  bee  maintained, 
and  steadfastly  abyde,oertain  thinges  most 
bee  wynked  at,  some  things  mnste  bee  suf- 
fered, and  some  thingee  most  gently  be 
taken." 

On  the  other  hand,  winke  was  used, 
like  hlinky  of  involuntuy  closing  of 
^e  eyes  wholly  or  partially^ 

BLOCK.    Mass.     Lump. 

The  Block  (Welsh  ploc)  is  a  solid 
mass  of  uniform  material,  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  having  one  or  more  plane 
or  approximately  plane  surfaces. 

A  Mass  (Fr.  nuum)  is  a  body  of 
matter  concreted  or  collected,  whether 
of  imiform  substance  or  not ;  as  a  mass 
of  gold,  or  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

A  Lump  (allied  to  the  English 
elum'p :  Wedgwood)  is  a  piece  of  mat- 
ter uniform  in  substance,  shapeless, 
and  of  no  considerable  bulk. 

BLOODY.  Sanguinary.  Blood- 
thirsty. 

Bloody  is  primarily  purely  physical 
(A.S.  hlodj  blood)  and  means  having 
blood,  consisting  of  blood,  or  more 
commonly  covered  or  stained  with 
blood.  A  bloody  coat  is  a  coat  stained 
with  blood;  bloody  deeds  involve 
shedding  of  blood.  It  is  also  a  vivid 
metaphorical  term.  A  bloody  tyrant 
is  one  whM>  has  destroyed  many  lives, 
and  delighted  to  do  so.  A  bloody 
period  of  history  is  pregnant  with 
wars  and  deaths. 

"When  this  great  revolution  was  at- 
tempted in  a  more  regular  mode  by  gorem- 
ment,  it  was  opposed  by  plots  and  seditions 
of  the  people ;  when  br  popular  effints,  it 
was  rewnsed  as  rebellion  by  the  hand  U 
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power ;  and  bhodu  ezeentioiis  oft«n  bloodily 
retnrtted,  m«rk«d  the  whole  of  its  progress 
thnragh  all  its  stages."— Bubkx. 

Sanguinary  is  purely,  or  almost 
purely,  moral ;  and  is  an  iustam^  of 
the  tendency  of  Latin  words  to  ap- 
propriate secondary  meanings,  leav- 
ing the  primary  to  the  Saxon.  The 
epithet  Satifruinary  belongs  to  such 
characters  or  acts  as  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  shedding  of  Blood  (Lat. 
sangahiem^y  as  a  sanguinary  disposi- 
tion, tyrant,  war. 

"  WeU,  one  at  least  is  safe ;  one  sheltered 

here 
Has  nerer  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  emel  man  exulting  in  her  woes.** 

COWPER. 

Blooothirstt  is,specifically,  the  de- 
sirinfi^  and  compassing  the  effusion  of 
blood  as  an  ammal  passion;  whether 
from  natural  appetite^  as  in  the  tiger, 
or,  from  cruelty  or  rmdictireness,  as 
in  the  tyrannical  and  unforgiring. 
The  tyrant  mightbe  called  sanguinary, 
or,  by  a  stronger  and  coarser  term, 
bloodthirsty;  but  the  tiger  is  blood- 
thirsty, not  sanguinary. 

"The  PemTians  fought  not,  like  the 
Mexicans,  to  gint  bloodthirsty  divinities 
with  human  sacrifices."— RoBKRT803r. 

BLOOM.     Blossom.    Flower. 

There  is  a  oonTentional  difference 
of  usage  between  these  terms.  Bloom 
( Icel.  Bl6my  a  blossom  )  being  employed 
generally  of  flowers,  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Blossom  (A.  S.  blostma)  of 
the  flowers  of  fruit-trees.  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  absolute.  We  speak 
of  the  bloom  or  blossom  of  fruit-trees, 
but  hardly  of  the  blossom  of  the  flowers 
of  the  parterre.  Flowbr  (Fr../feur,Lat. 
fibrem)  is  at  once  the  most  generic  and 
common,  and  also  the  more  scientific 
term.  The  little  child  delights  to 
gather  wild  flowers.  The  florist  seeks 
to  derelop  their  bloom.  The  botanist 
regards  the  flower  as  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  subsenres  its  reproduc- 
tion. In  their  secondary  senses 
the  bloom  symbolizes  the  freshest 
period  of  existence ;  the  blossom,  the 
opening  of  uromise  and  hope ;  the 
flower,  the  cnoice  and  select  portion, 
that  which  shows  the  brightest  and 
the  fairest. 


SYNONYMS  [bLOOMJ 

BLOW.    Stroke.     Knock. 

Blow  (cf.  O.  Du.  blauweny  tostnke) 
expresses  the  violent  application  of 
one  substance  to  another.  It  may  be 
with  or  without  design.  If  we  heard 
of  a  blow  fixMn  a  sword,  we  should 
take  it  to  mean  the  back,  the  pommeL 
or  the  flat  side,  otherwise  it  would  be 
a  stroke  or  cut.  A  Stroke  (cf.  Ger. 
ttreich)  is  a  finer  and  lighter  Hnd  of 
blow,  almost  reouiring  an  instrument 
on  purpose.  Hence  it  follows  that 
we  very  commonly  speak  of  accidental 
blows,  hardly  ever  of  accidental 
strokes;  for  stroke  involves  a  con- 
tinuous relative  line  of  movement,  or 
force  exercised,  even  though  it  be 
not,  as  it  conunonly  is,  one  regulated 
by  design. 

*'  Nor  can  it  be  meant  that  if  a  man 
shonJd  actnally  strike  as  on  one  cheek  we 
shonld  Mediately  tarn  to  him  the  other, 
and  desire  the  blow  to  be  repeated. '*~ 
Bishop  Pobteus. 

BOARD.  Plane. 
A  Board  (  A.S.  bard)  is  wood  sawed 
thm,  and  of  an  equilateral  shape,  or 
P^}7^'  A  Plane  (Fr.  p/anc**)  is 
thicker,  and  on  an  average  of  at  least 
two  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  also 
narrow,  or  of  considerable  length  in 
proportion  to  its  width.  A  Board 
may  be  of  small  dimensions  and  thin. 
The  difference  is  reflected  in  the  se- 
oondanr  uses  of  the  words.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  ship's  planks  suggests  the 
slight  interval  which  may  separate 
life  from  death.  Shipwrecked  men 
are  sometimes  saved  upon  planks.  A 
mere  plank  may  serve  for  a  bridee 
across  a  chasm.  The  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  term  Board  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  It  is  that  round 
which  persons  assemble  in  convivial 
or  deliberative  meetings. 

BOAST.  Vaunt.  Glorv.    Brag. 

To  Boast  (Wei.  bostio)  is  to  sp^ 
in  ostentatious  language,  with  a  view 
to  self-praise  or  selNexaltation.  A 
nujivain  and  mendacious  will  boast 
of  his  valorous  deeds;  a  man  of  vul- 
garity besides,  will  boast  of  his 
wealth.  Nevertheless,  mendacity  is 
not  essentially  implied  in  boasting  • 
only  the  habit  of  drawing  things  one 
way,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  self, 
IS  mjurious  to  strict  truth-speaking. 
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To  boast  indicates  more  of  Tanit  j,  and 
to  vaunt  more  of  pride.  To  Vaunt  a 
tbinf;  is  simplj  to  bring  it  (perhaps 
fireqoently])  before  others,  as  a  matter 
of  admiration  in  oneself.  To  boast 
implies  mere  taUdng  about  it^  with 
that  tendency  to  a  manifestation  of 
personal  pomposity  and  exaggeration 
which  dfl«8  not  belong,  or  not  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  to  Vaxtnt.  It  may 
be  obserred  that  there  is  less  of  false- 
hood comjtatible  with  vaunting  than 
with  boasting.  It  is  possible  to  boast 
of  having  done  what  one  never  did. 
We  Vaunt  ^Fr.  vanteVf  Lat.  vanttan) 
that  which  is  true  in  itself,  but  on 
which  we  place  an  exaggerated  value. 
To  vaunt  a  thing  is  to  put  forth  that 
93  solid  and  substantial  which  is 
really  empHnes$  (Lat.  vdnttas). 

Brag  (prob.  nrom  the  same  root  as 
break,  as  to  eraek  is  to  boast)  is  to 
boast  especially  of  personal  achieve- 
ments, or  at  least  or  what  is  personal. 
A  man  may  boast  of  his  ancestors,  he 
brags  of  his  performances. 

"  Made  not  here  his  brag 
Of '  cftme '  «nd  '  saw '  and  orereame.** 
Shaxsspxabi. 
"The  right  honourable  ffentlemaa  has 
choeen  to  eome  forward  with  an  nncaUedp 
for  deelaration ;  he  boastingly  tells  yon  that 
be   has   seen,  read,  digested,  compared 
ererTthinir ;  and  that  if  ne  has  sinned,  he 
has  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad  open.** — 
BUBKX. 

**  All  others  may  vavxt  merely  that  they 
have  ▼aniraished  men,  but  S^^ns  may 
hotut  that  he  hath  conqaered  and  orereome 
eren  Fortune  herself.  —HoLLAim,  Hmy, 

To  Glory  (O.  Fr.  glorit,  LtiUgCbriaf 
glory)  in  a  Uiing  commonly  oenotes 
an  antagonistic  view  of  the  admirable 
in  oneself,  as  if  one  were  determined 
to  vaunt  it,  whatever  estimate  others 
might  set  upon  it,  by  reason  of  the 
high  value  we  set  upon  it  ourselves. 
It  is  used  of  anythme  which  bears 
characteristically  a  relation  to  our- 
selves, as  possessions,  reputation,  acts. 

"  Whose  glory  is  their  shame.''~i(>i^2uA 
Sible, 

BOATMAN.    Watbrman. 

A  Boatman  ia  a  general  term  for 
one  whose  trade  is  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  boats.  A  Waterman 
nlies  his  boat  for  hire,  and  is  paid  for 
his  labour  in  so  doing. 


"  As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home.** 
Pbboivai.. 

"They  ordered  the  watermen  to  letfUl 
their  oars  more  gently.^—DBTDEir. 

BODY.    Corpse.    Carcase. 

Body  (A.S.  bodig)f  as  taken  in  the 
sense  of  dead  body,  and  Corpse  (Lat. 
eorpusy  a  body)  are  applied  to  human 
beings;  Carcase  (Fr.  carcaste)  only 
to  brutes,  except  in  disparagement. 
Body  i»  used  of  the  organization 
before  as  well  as  afVer  death,  and  is 
applicable  to  brutes  as  well  as  men. 
Corpse  only  to  men.  Wedgwood 
identifies  the  Saxon  bodig  with  the 
German  botHsh,  a  cask,  of  which  the 
root  is  bot,  a  lump,  protuberance,  the 
thick  part  of  any thme ;  so  that  the 
primary  sense  of  booy  is  the  thick 
part  or  the  living  frame,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  umbs  or  lesser  divi- 
sions ;  then  the  whole  material  frame, 
as  distinguiiihed  from  the  sentient 
principle  by  which  it  is  animated. 
Other  forms  of  the  word  carcau 
appear  in  different  languages,  with 
the  common  meaning  of  a  husk,  shell, 
or  case. 

"  The  resnrreetion  of  the  body,"  — 
Apostle^  Creed. 

Corpse  was  further  written  corps  and 
corse.   So  Bryden  has  in  the  plural-* 

"  The  hall  was  heaped  with  corps.'* 

"  For  where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together.**— JBift^. 

BOISTEROUS.  Turbulent.  Tu- 
multuous. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  human 
behaviour,  with  certain  differences. 
The  behaviour  of  an  individual  may 
be  Boisterous  (O.  £.  boisUnu;  Welsh, 
bwyst,  wildn€u)f  or  the  term  may  be 
employed  of  a  number  of  persons. 
As  such,  it  denotes  violence  and  rude- 
ness of  noise  in  words  and  move- 
ments. It  refers  to  the  external  man- 
ner, and  not  to  the  mind,  and  may  pro- 
ceed from  mental conditionsof  opposite 
kinds,  as  one  mav  be  boisterous  frimi 
indignation,  or  boisterous  in  merri- 
ment. The  boisterous  is  the  result  of 
conflicting,  contrariant,  and  in«^ar 
forces,  exerted  without  uniformity  or 
self-control.     In  boisterous  weather 
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the  elements  show  signs  of  variable 
cojimotion. 
"  On  the  coutnxj,  he  took  the  faet  for 

E anted,  and  so  joined  in  with  the  cry,  and 
lloo'd  it  as  bouterousljf  ae  the  r^t."— 
Stsrhs. 

Turbulent  (Lat.  tur6IU«nttti,  twrfco, 
tumult,  erouxi)  denotes  a  disposition 
not  onlj  to  disorder,  but  to  insub- 
ordination. 

*'  As  this  innocent  way  of  paasinff  a  leirare 
hoar  i*  not  only  eonriatent  with  a  nreat 
character,  bnt  rery  graeefol  in  it,  ao  there 
are  two  soru  of  people  to  whom  I  wonld 
moet  earnestly  recommend  it.  The  first  are 
those  who  are  nneasy  ontof  want  of  thought, 
the  second  are  those  who  are  so  ontof  a  ^mt- 
htdenee  of  spirit.**— Tatlbb. 

Tumultuous  (Lat.  tUmultuhus) 
means  inclined  to  make  a  noue  in  tur- 
bulence or  in  merriment;  buttne  effect 
is  direct,  while  that  of  boisterous  is  un- 
intendeo.  A  boisterous  meeting  is  led 
into  being[  noisy ;  a  tumultuous  mee^ 
lAg  is  noisy  on  pur^se,  and,  when 
difficult  to  regulate,  is  turbulent  It 
is  the  combination  of  Toioes  with  other 
sounds  in  confusion  and  disorder 
that  constitutes  tumult.  Turbulent 
denetes  the  resistance  of  the  will  or 
pftssions ;  Tumultuous  that  they  are 
confused  and  conflicting.  A  solitary 
person  may  be  turbulent ;  a  crowd  is 
tumultuous. 

"  The  workmen  acoordinglT  Tery  seldom 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  Tiolence  of 
those  twmUtuoHS  combinations,  which  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing  bnt  the  punishment 
and  ruin  of  the  ringleaders."— Aduc 
Smits. 

BOLD.  Fearless.  Bratb. 
CovBAOBOUS.  Intrepid.  Undaunted. 
Vauant.  Gallant.  Heroic. 
Daring. 

Bold  (A.  S.  bald,  beald)  refers 
rather  to  the  readiness  to  meet  dan- 
ger, than  to  the  conduct  under  its 
immediate  circumstances.  So  a  man's 
conduct  in  the  lists  may  be  not  in 
unison  with  the  boldness  with  which 
he  entered  them.  Fearless  de- 
notes a  negative  state  of  mind-^the 
absence  of  fear.  This  may  be  either 
irom  courage  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
ger, or  from  boldness  in  being  ready 
to  encounter  it,  or  from  a  beGef  that 
no  ground  exists  for  apprehension. 
Boldness  expresses  a  quality,  fearless- 


ness a  mod4  of  conduct  under  specific 
circumstances. 

'*  Ask  an  Englishman,  however,  whether 
he  is  afraid  of  death ;  and  he  boldly  answers 
in  the  negative ;  bnt  observe  Ms  Sehavionr 
in  eircnmstanoes  of  approaching  sickneaa, 
and  yon  will  find  his  actions  give  his  a»> 
sertions  the  lie."— Ooummith. 

**  This  fearUmuu  of  temper  depends 
npon  natural  oonatitation  as  much  as  any 
quality  we  can  possess;  for  where  the 
animal  system  is  strong  and  robust  it  Is 
easily  acquired,  bat  when  the  nerves  are 
weak  and  extremely  sensible,  they  fall  nre- 
sently  into  tremors  that  throw  the  mind  off 
the  hinges,  and  cast  a  confusion  over  her." 
~8babch,  UghX  of  Nature, 

Bratb  (Fr.  bnm$)  applies  to  such 
dangers  as  come  from  hying  or  actire 
opponents,  whose  power  is  to  be 
dreaded,  implying  a  sustained  energy 
of  soul.  The  man  who  plunges  into 
the  sea  off  a  high  rook  is  bold,  but 
notbraye.  Yet  when  he  finds  himself 
swimming  in  a  rough  sea  he  may 
strike  out  bravely  for  the  shore.  The 
man  who  takes  a  noxious  animal  in 
his  hand  is  fearless.  The  trae  knight^ 
the  good  soldier,  the  spirited  lion- 
hunter,  are  braye — Pope  would  add, 
he  who  meets  death  as  he  ought— 

*'Who  combats  broody  is  not  therefore 

bravif 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meaoeat 

slave.** 

To  the  Courageous  man  (Fr.  era- 
fttfs)  belongs  that  active  tbrtitnde 
wbicm  is  shown  against  every  sort  of 
danger.  Coubao  b  expresses  a  calmer 
and  more  persistent  quality  than 
bravery.  Bravery  shows  itself  in 
action,  courage  aiso  in  the  passive 
endurance  of  the  nearness  of  danger 
without  fear.  Bravery  too  is  a^pdnst 
physical  peril,  but  we  recognize  a 
moral  courage  which  encounters  such 
trials  as  threaten  no  physical  hurt. 
Courage  is  more  in  principle,  bravery 
in  temperament.  When  courage  is 
sustained,  and  has  borne  the  test  of 
repeated  trials,  or  when  it  stands  the 
test  of  extreme  danger,  in  its  most 
appalling  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Koman  who  stood  unmoved  when  h» 
was  suddenly  shown  the  form  of  an 
elephant  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
termed  iNTBEPiDnv  (Lat.  intrtpXdut^ 
undaunted).    As  the  courage  which 
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is  constant  is  intrepidity,  so  that 
which  is  spirited  and  adrenturous  ia 
Gallantry  (Fr.  galant,  worthy,  gal- 
iant), 

**Omrage!*  says  Hobbes,  '*in  a  large 
signifloatiao,  is  the  abaenee  of  fear  in  tEe 
preeanee  of  any  eril  what8oeTer|  bat  in  a 
striet  and  more  common  meanmg,  it  is 
contempt  of  wonnds  and  death,  when  thej 
oppose  a  man  on  his  way  to  his  end.** 

'*  That  qnsUtjr  (valoar),  which  signifies 
ao  more  than  an  intrepid  courage,  may  be 
separated  from  many  othen  which  are 
good,  and  accompanied  with  many  whksh 
are  iU.**— Dbtdek. 

'*  As  a  firiend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
I  eaaaot  bat  rejoice  in  the  personal  safety, 
and  in  the  personal  gaUantry  too,  of  so 
distingnished  a  branch  of  it  (the  Duke  of 
Yotky—Anecdotet  o/BiSRor  Watsoit. 

Vauant  (Fr.  vaiUant)  is  mostly  re- 
stricted to  the  coura^  of  a  soldier  in 
war  or  combat,  and  is  not  so  well  ap- 
plicable to  persons  collectivel/,  now 
that  soldiers  act  commonly  under 
strict  orders,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  they  may  act  singly. 
The  terms  Bravb  and  Gallant  hare 
almost  supplanted  the  term  Vauant, 
which  rather  reminds  us  of  the  kniehts 
of  old.  Yet  we  should  still  speak  of 
him  as  Taliant  who  performed  some 
striking  deed  of  bravery,  or  met  any 
kind  of  danger  in  a  spirited  way. 
Valour  is  actiye  courage.  It  strikes 
and  striyes  against  repeated  perils, 
and  bears  great  shocks  without  yield- 
ing,  and  struggles  on  against  heavy 
odoB,  Courage  is  impatient  to  attack. 
Valour  refuses  to  yield  or  ty.  Bravery 
exposes  life  and  courts  danger,  and 
prefers  death  to  dishonour.  As  valour 
revises  to  retreat,  so  intrepidity  refuses 
to  be  alarmed. 

*'  Who  wonld  not  fi^ht  valiatitlv  when 
he  fights  in  the  eye  of  his  prince  f—BiSHOP 
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Undaunted  (un-^  not,  and  the  Fr. 
dompUr;  Lat.  dUmOare,  to  tame,  or 
subdue)  is  both  applicable  to  persons 
directly,  as  expressive  of  a  quality, 
and  is  used  of  acts,  or  as  an  epithet 
of  courage  and  bravery.  Undaunted 
courage  is  that  which  sustains  itself 
in  spite  of  many  successive  terrors 
«nd  perils,  and  so  is  equivalent  to 
intrepidity. 

**  He  proeeeded  on  in  the  performance  of 
all  his  doty,  and  pvaseentioa  of  his  great 


designs,  with  wtdawUed  ooarage,  with  an- 
wesned  industry,  with  undistarbed  tran- 
qaUlity  and  sattsfsotaon  of  mind."— Bas- 
BOW. 

The  Daring  court  that  which  the 
bold  are  ready  to  meet. 

"Courage  may  be  virtue  where  the 
daring  is  extreme,  if  the  cause  be  good."— 
HoBBXS. 

Heboic  (lAt.hdrS(eu*)  in  conformity 
with  its  derivation,  leads  the  mind  to 
the  days  of  the  fteroet,  or  the  heroic 
affe,  and  so  is  tinged  with  the  notion 
of  personal  power  or  prowess,  as  well 
as  couraj^.  Magnanimity,  too,  finds 
its  way  in,  and  the  heroic  character  is 
one  who  does  deeds  of  valour,  not 
only  for  himself,  or  as  a  soldier  in 
service,  but  as  a  representative  man, 
the  champion  of  another  or  of  a  race. 
It  is  not  only  in  reference  to  bis  bold- 
ness or  bravery  as  an  individual  that 
we  speak  of  Codes  or  of  Wallace  as  a 
hero. 

"  No  time  for  lamentation  now  ; 
Nor  much  more  cause.    Samson  hath  quit 

himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroidjf  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic^  on  his  enemies 
Fully  rerenged."*  MiLTOX. 

BOLDNESS.  AssuBANCB.  Au- 
dacity. Habdihood.  Eppbontbby. 
Impudbnce.    Suamelbssnbss. 

In  addition  to  the  force  of  Bold  as 
a  synonym  of  eourageoue,  Bold  and 
Boldness  have  a  less  pronounced 
meaning,  as  referring  to  manner  and 
character  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  this  way,  Boldness  is 
used  to  denote  the  absence  of  shyness 
and  the  absence  of  timidity.  Accord- 
ing as  the  term  expresses  one  or  the 
other  of  these  in  a  becoming  or  un- 
becoming degree,  boldness  is,  or  is 
not,  a  commendable  quality.  Such 
boldness  as  seems  to  disregard  what 
others  regard  is  not  gooa.  Hence, 
a  bold  manner  in  women  and  young 
persons  is  unbecoming.  On  the  other 
nand,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  speak  the 
truth  with  boldness,  as  if  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  it ;  or  to  show  bold- 
ness in  the  presence  of  superiors,  if  it 
be  with  modesty ;  or  in  tne  presence 
of  the  proud,  as  not  to  be  daunted 
out  of  one's  self-respect. 
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t/terr  sUt 

bnmbltf  bolansst,  addnw  oanelVei  to  Hia 
as  to  our  Father  which  Is  in  hearen.**— 
Bbysridgb. 

Assurance  (Fr.  t^ir^  Lat.  ieeunu, 
sure)  is  that  kind  of  boldness  whidi 
betokens  confidence  in  one's  self,  one's 
powers,  or  one's  cause.  When righdj 
exercised,  and  in  right  degree,  it  is 
self-possession. 

"  On  informing  him  of  our  difflenhiM»and 
asking  whtther  we  might  Tentore  across  the 
plain,  he  bid  ns,  like  J)tnwr,  with  an  air  of 
atturanee,  follow  him  and  fear  nothing.** — 
OiLPiN's  Tour. 

When  otherwise,  it  is  Impudence, 
or  Sbamblessness.  These  last  are, 
in  fact,  correspondent  words  in  dif- 
ferent forms  (Lat  impttdentiuy  in',  not, 
and  vtidens,  modest),  being  the  same 
as  tne  Saxon  word  shamelessness. 
But  Impudence  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  a  jaunty  disrespect,  which, 
howeyer  fiir  removed  from  a  virtue, 
is  yet  compatible  with  innocence. 
Shamelessness,  on  the  other  hand, 
commonly  denotes  an  absence  of 
shame  where  a  feeling  of  shame  is 
due.  A  high-spirited  boy  maj  be 
occasionally  impudent;  a  profligate 
woman  is  often  shameless.  AuDACmr 
(Lat.  attdacem,  bold)  and  Habdiuood 
which  means  much  the  same  (hardy 
bein^  Fr.  hardi,  bold,  a  word  of  Germ, 
origin),  denote,  the  one  the  excessive 
tendency  to  venture,  the  other  the  un- 
due capacity  to  endure.  It  is  a  proof 
of  audacity  to  venture  to  an  entertain- 
ment uninvited,  and  of  hardihood  to 
endure  with  apparent  unconsciousness 
the  astonished  looks  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  £FnioNTXRY(O.Fr.e/f'r<mtertt, 
ex,forth,fronUm,  thejforehead)  is  very 
like  impudence,  but  it  is  a  step  beyond 
it.  It  is  the  exhibition  x>f  self  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  calling  for 
the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the 
asking  a  favour  of  a  person  whom 
vou  have  maligned  or  injured,  or 
behaving  to  a  superior  with  the  man- 
ner of  an  equal.  In  effronterj^  there 
is  implied  some  degree  of  insult, 
which,  however,  arises  not  merely 
from  the  demeanour,  but  from  the 
ciroumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
relation  of  the  parties.  Audacity  is 
defiant,  hardihood  is  dogged,effroutery 
is  coi>l. 


"jlttdseO^andeonfldenoedoChineivilbiK 
siness  so  great  efllsets.  as  a  maa  maj  rea- 
sonably donbt  that  besides  the  very  daring 
and  earnestness,  and  persisting  and  impor- 
tunity, there  should  be  some  secret  binding 
and  stooninff  of  other  men's  spirits  to  such 
persons.'^— BAOOir. 

"Nor  should  it  be  forirotten  that  he  was 
the  first  who,  in  this  dialogue,  had  the 
hardihood  to  displace  Jonson  from  the 
eminence  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  Dryden's  contemporaries,  he  had  mo»t 
unjustiv  been  elevated,  and  to  set  Shake- 
speare fiur  abore  him."— MAXtOKB,  Life  of 
Dryden, 

"  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  on  alt 
those  claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister  ex- 
hausts himself  in  contriTances  to  augment 
with  new  usuries,  without  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  eyea  with  astonishment  at  the 
trnvudenee  both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  ad- 
judication ?  **— BUBXK. 

"And,  how  mueh  that  lore  might  move 
us,  so  mueh  and  more  that  ikiUtiness  of 
her  mind  remored  us ;  her  beauty  being 
balanced  by  her  thamelesstte8s"^-8u)VBY*B 
Arcadia. 

**  Vice  is  never  so  shameless  as  when  it 
pretends  to  public  spirit.  Yet  this  e^ron/«>y 
is  so  common  that  it  scandalises  nobody.**— 
Bishop  Hurd. 

BOOTH.    Tent.    Marquee. 

Booth  (Icelandic  bud,  a  booth,  shop) 
is  now  employed  to  represent  almost 
any  kind  of  shed  of  light  materials 
for  temporary  occupation.  The  booths 
of  fairs  are  open  in  front  and  closed 
at  the  back  and  sides  either  with  can- 
vas or  with  canvas  and  boarding  com- 
bined. The  Tent  (Fr.  tente,  Lat, 
tenta,  stretched  i.e.  cloth,  part,  of  ten- 
dtre,  to  stretch)  is  formed  of  canvas  or 
other  material^  as  skin  or  woven  hair, 
and  stretched  over  poles  fastened  in 
the  ground  so  as  to  afford  an  entire 
enclosure  and  covering,  with  an  en- 
trance arranged  bv  the  disposition  of 
the  material.  Tne  Marquee  (Fr. 
inar^utM)  is  now  used  of  the  larger, 
more  ornamental  tent  of  pleasure 
grounds,  not  used  as  a  place  of  dwell- 
mg,  but  of  exhibition  or  refreshment. 

BORDER.  Boundary.  Bound. 
Frontier.  Conpine.  Precinct. 
Limit.     Purlieu. 

Border  (Fr.  bordure)  is  the  outer 
edge  of  land  which  runs  alonj^  that 
part  of  a  territory  which  lies  adyacent 
to  another.  It  is  applied  to  tracts  of 
size  and  importance,  as  the  **  Border 
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wan "  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Rhetinicallj,  ^<  Borden."  in  the 
plnnly  is  neeid  for  the  land  itaelf. 

*'  It  it  mod  adriMble,  when  we  ftr«  on 
Cbe  bonUrt  of  demth,  to  proride  for  that 
ttftt«  wliieh  Hethixut  beyond  it,"— Baebow. 

BouNDABT  (O.  Fr.  bonne^  boundary^ 
is  the  object  on  any  one  suie  whicn 
indicates  the  Bound  or  extreme  ex- 
tent in  circuit.  We  speak  of  the 
bounds  of  smaller  districts,  as  of 
parishes  or  estates;  but  we  use  the 
Terb  bound  instead  of  bardtr  in 
speaking  of  large  tracts  of  countrj 
and  then*  geographical  position,  as  we 
say,  France  is  bounde^  not  bordered, 
on  the  east.  Bound  has  a  more  re- 
strictire  force  than  boundatr.  which 
is  more  purely  topographicaL  while 
bound  is  frequentljr  employed  to  ex* 
press  the  moral  limits  or  thimpi,  as  we 
say,  <*  to  exceed  the  bounds  ofmodera- 
tion." 

"  As  in  geometiy,  of  all  lines  or  snrfkces 
eootnined   within  the  same  bomntU  the 
straight  lines  and  the  pUae  snrfbce  are  the 
ahfonoit,  so  it  is  also  in  morali^,  by  the 
rwht  line  of  jnstiee,  from  the  plam  groond 
of -virtQe,  a  man  soonest  will  arrire  to  any 
vell-^osen  end."— Babbow. 
**  The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  thee ; 
To«*ire  like  a  passenger  below. 
That  stays  perhaps  a  night  or  so ; 
Bnt  still  his  natire  oonntry  lies 
Beyond  the  bcmtutrm  of  the  stdes." 

COTTOX. 

The  Fbontisk  (Fr./iwiti^)  is  a 
bound  or  boundary  line  of  one  side 
only,  which  is  regarded  as  a  front 
opposed  to  another  front  It  must 
be  obserred,  howerer,  that^  while 
a  bonndaiy  may  be  an  imagmary  or 
geographical  line,  a  frontier  is  a  slip 
of  actual  eountiy,  as  in  the  phrase 
**  towns  on  the  frontier."  It  is 
a  term  of  military  significance.  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  in  spe^dng 
of  entering  a  country  at  a  giyen 
point|^  the  term  is  often  inoorrectly 
used  in  the  plural :  ^  we  crossed  the 
frootters,"  instead  of  the  frontier. 

'*  Prcmtur  ezperienoe.**— W.  iBmro. 

CoHpiNBS  (Lat.09nfintum,a  confine, 
a  common  boundary)  is  a  word  most 
commonly  used  of  a  point  upon  a  line 
separating  two  temtories,  as.  '<the 
two  kings  met  upon  the  confines  of 
the  two  kingdoms."  Confines  are 
eoi^Mmg  or  comprising  lines. 


"  The  ndraeolons  birth,  life,  death,  resor* 
reeticm,  and  aioeneion  of  oar  Lord  leras 
Christ  were  all  events  whieh  oame  to  pass 
within  the  eo>ifino$  of  Jodaa.**— Looks. 

PBBcntCT  (prttcm^trc,  part,  prm* 
cinetuif  to  oncircU)  is  used  eren  more 
loosdy  than  Confines  ;  for,  as  Con* 
VINES  IS  sometimes  used  to  denote  anr 
enclosed  space,  so Pbboincts  has  well- 
nigh  lost  the  force  of  exact  circum- 
scription, and  denotes  little  more  than 
Ticinity,  the  mind  not  resting  upon 
any  precise  boundary,  nor  perhaps 
knowmg  it.  <<He  lired  within  tne 
prednou  of  the  cathedral,"  that  is, 
near  it,  on  ground  belonging  to  it, 
and  in  some  way  known  as  such. 

"The  eommoQ  riee  of  theee  oastle- 
bnilders  is  to  draw  everything  within  its 
jtrecinets  whieh  they  fisnor  may  oontribnts 
to  its  defbnoe  or  embellishment.''— Wab- 

BUBTOV. 

The  Tsgueoess  of  precincts  becomes 
yet  more  yague  in  PuBLnu8,originaUy 
the  outer  ptfts  of  forest  land,  which, 
being  separated  from  it  by  perambu- 
lation (fiour  alUOf  O.  Fr.  jpur  aUot 
Wedobwood)  were  made  free  froot 
forest  laws;  hence,  the  outer  parts  and 
undefined  enrirons  of  any  place  of  im- 
portance, but  more  espeoially  of  cities 
or  towns. 

"  If  deer  eome  ont  of  the  forest  into  the 
mtrUem,  the  pnriien  man  may  hunt  and  hill 
him,  provided  he  does  it  fisiriy  and  wiihoat 
forestalling."— Blaokstovs. 

Limit  (LatHmYCfln)  hasarestriotire 
force.  The  limits  are  those  which 
part  off,  so  that  you  may  not  pass 
them  without  transcursion  or  trans- 
gression. 

**  Natnre  now,  as  fertile  as  of  old,  hath  ia 
her  effects  determinate  laniti  of  qnanti^.** 
— Dbatton. 

Bounds,  oonfines,  and  limits  ai« 
words  which  lend  themselTes  resdily 
to  moral  or  rhetorical  uses,  while 
boundary,  frontier,  precinct,  and  pur- 
lieu are  purely  territoriaL  Bounds 
belon§[  to  moral  limitation^  confines  to 
rhetorical  oonti|^y,  limits  to  moral 
or  ideal  restriction.  Limits  siorle  but 
do  not  in  themselves  onforco  enclosure 
or  restriction.  A  oouTentional  line  as 
a  parallel  of  longitude  may  be  a 
limit.  A  boundary  expresses  a  line, 
a  bound  an  obstacle. 
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BOUGH.     Branch. 

The  Branch  (Fr.  branefte)  is  a 
limb  of  a  tree  regarded  simpl/  in  ita 
ramifications.  The  Bouoh  (A.  S. 
hb^f  an  arm)  if  the  branch  inrested 
with  leayes,  blossoms,  or  fruit.  The 
branches  spread  and  sometimea  rie  in 
size  with  the  parent  tree ;  thej  grow 
in  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the 
topmost,  and  furnish  resting-places 
for  birds  which  ''sing  among  the 
branches."  The  boueh  is  leafy, 
hixuriaut,  bending  with  the  weight 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  broken  off  from  the 

Sarent  stem,  and  used  for  festire 
ecoration  or  carried  about  in  popular 
rejoicing.  The  bough  comprises  the 
leaves,  the  branch  may  be  even  con- 
trasted with  them.  The  fruitful  bough, 
rich  with  the  foliage  of  summer  ana 
the  fruit  of  autumn,  becomes  in  winter 
a  leafless  branch. 

BOUNDLESS.  Unbounded.  Un- 
IJMITED.    Infinite. 

The  second  and  third  stand  in 
analogy  to  the  first  and  last.  The 
Unbounded  and  the  Unlimfted  are 
those  things  which  hare  no  bounds 
or  limits  in  fact;  the  Boundless 
and  the  iNPiNirs  (Lat  mftntttUy  in-, 
not,  andjinit^  an  end)  are  those  which 
hare  none  in  nature,  or  possibility,  or 
our  conception,  or  rision.  Neverthe- 
less, that  which  is  boundless  in  nature 
may  be  renrded  as  unbounded  in 
faot^  and  tne  infinite  in  nature  as 
unlimited  in  fiict. 

"  Is  there  a  temple  of  tJie  Deity 

Except   earth,   lea,  and  air,  yon  azore 

pole; 
And  chief  his  holiett  thxina  the  virtiioas 

wnlP 
Where'er  the  eye  can  pieroe,  the  feet  can 

more. 
This  wide,  tliis  botauDeu  nnirerae  is  lore.** 
Lytteltoh,  Caio't  Speech* 

**  To  thee,  immortal  maid,  firom  this  blessed 

hoar. 
O'er   time   and   fune  I   gire    wiiotaided 

power. 
Thon  flrom  oblivion  ahalt  the  hero  save, 
Shalt  raise,  revere,  immortalise  the  brave." 

COXOBEYX. 

*'  Some  of  them  told  as  that  the  power  of 
the  king  is  wUimUed,  and  that  the  life  and 
prcyeity  of  the  snbjeet  is  at  his  disposaL"— 
Cook's  Vovnffee. 
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"  Injinite  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of 

all, 
*' Infinite  goodness  is  the  author  and  morec 

ofail, 
"/li/fiute  wisdom  is  the  contriver  and  di* 

rector  of  all, 
"And  v^tnite  power  execntes  all" 

Sharp. 

BRACE.    Couple. 

To  Brace  (0.  Fr.  trace,  ths  distance 
bfttrcen  extended  arms;  Lat.  brachia; 
Fr.  6rai,  an  arm,)  is  to  bind  fbr~the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  8tren^« 
To  Couple  (Lat.  covtUare)  is  to  bmd 
or  tie  in  any  way  tor  the  purpose  of 
union. 

"And  erer  at  hand   a   dmm    is    ready 
braced,'*  ShaKbspsirb. 

*'  Some  independent  ideas,  of  no  allianet 
to  one  another,  are  by  education,  custom, 
and  the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so 
campled  in  their  minds  that  they  always  ^>- 
pcar  there  together."— Locn. 

BRACE.    Couple.    Pair. 

A  Pair  (Lat.  pdres,p\.  ejual)  must 
have  some  similarity  or  nature,  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  so  naturally, 
or  the  occasion  of  its  being  made  so. 
A  Couple  requires  the  isme,  but  is 
more  promiscuous;  amy  two  of  such 
things  constituting  a  oouple,  if  they 
are  Drought  into  union ;  while  pair 
often  denotes  two  which  are  such 
that  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the 
other :  a  oouple  of  eggs,  but  a  pair  of 

SloTes.  Brace  (see  rah)  is  used  of 
1066  thines  in  which  it  is  reauisite  to 
their  completeness  that  they  snould  be 
two  in  number.  It  is  never  applied 
seriously  to  persons.  It  is  a  technical 
term  among  sportsmen. 

"The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket^ 
heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily  and 
graciouslr  to  say  he  oould  not  be  there 
himself;  but  would  send  them  a  brace  of 
bucks.**— j^Mcfafor. 

*'  Searee  any  etmple  eome  together  but 
their  nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper 
with  encomiums  <»  each  party.^WOHJi- 
sov. 

The  term  patr  was  in  Old  English 
not  restricted  to  two  things,  but  waa 
applicable  to  many  of  equal  or  like 
sort ;  the  term  pair  being  of  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  veer;  but  ap- 
plicable to  things  as  well  as  persons, 
so  a  **  paire  of  cards  "  for  a  pack. 
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**  There  BMcb  and  Phil  anon  liT*d»  ud 

then 
Had  liT'd  long  nuuried,  and  a  ba|>pTX>atr.** 
Drtdsk,  Ovid. 

BRANDISH.   Flourish.  Wield. 

Bbandish  ^coImected  with  O.  Fr. 
brandy  «  sword)  retains  its  et^moloeical 
character.  It  is  to  flourish  like  a 
weapon.  When  Locke  speaks  of 
'*  brandishing  syllogisms,"  the  idea  of 
ar^mnentatiTe  weapons  is  still  re- 
tained. It  is  an  action  of  hostility, 
de£anoe,  or  raire. 

Flourish  {¥r,JUurir,toJlcurith)i§ 
to  mdce  bold,  sweeping,  and  fantasti- 
cal morements  with  the  hand  or  some- 
thing contained  in  it.  It  is  an  action 
of  parade,  triumph,  brarado,  skill. 
CaUigraphers  delight  in  flourishes  of 
the  pen,  and  some  orators  and  rheto- 
ricians in  flourishes  of  metaphor. 

WiBLD  (A.  S.  tcealdarif  to  svay)  is 
indicatiye  of  greater  weight  in  the 
object,  and  greater  power  in  the  per- 
son, llie  knight  brandishes  his  sword, 
the  maeician  waves  or  flourishes  his 
wand,  uie  giant  wields  his  club. 

BREACH.  Breai.  Gap.  Chasm. 

Breach  and  Break  are  connected. 
Break  is  used  for  any  cessation  of 
continuity,  Breach  only  when  it  is  a 
disruption  caused  by  riolence.  In 
decipnering  imperfect  manuscripts  we 
frequently  come  upon  breaks.  The 
artillery  may  make  a  breach  in  the 
fortifications ;  or,  figuratively,  an  un- 
toward circumstance  producing  mis- 
understanding maj  make  abreach  in  an 
old  fHendship.  A  break  may  be  slight 
both  in  appearance  and  conseauences. 
a  breach  is  always  considerable  ana 
serious.  A  brea'k  may  be  in  a  thin 
Hne,  a  breach  is  in  a  solid  mass.  A 
thing  may  be  broken  without  perfect 
discontinuity  of  parts,  a  breach  in- 
volves a  gaping  separation  of  them. 

'*  For  he  that  openeth  the  water*  but  a 
little,  knoweth  not  how  grtttk  breach  the j 
win  Bftke  at  length.**— SpxLXAir. 

**  Ooosidering  probablj  how  mnch  Homer 
had  been  disflgored  by  the  arbitnuy  rom- 
pilen  of  his  works,  "Vlrga  bv  hit  will  ob- 
liged Tneea  and  Varros  to  add  nothiiur,  nor 
K»  mnch  aa  fill  op  the  breakt  he  had  left  in 
hit  poem.**— Walsh. 

Gap  (connected  with  g^)  it  the 
effect  of  discontinuity  regurded  simpi  j 
in  itself,  and  withiout  reference  to 


its  nature  or  its  cause,  which  may  have 
been  violence  or  not.  I  see  a  gap  ia 
a  hedge.  The  gardener  neglected  to 
plant  young  slips  in  that  part.  I  see 
another,  ft  has  been  caused  by  the 
inroads  of  cattle. 

"  Then  follows  an  immente  gap,  in  which 
nndonbtedlj  tome  changes  were  made  hj 
time;  and  we  hear  little  more  of  them 
(the  Germans)  until  we  find  them  Chria- 
tians,  and  makers  of  written  lawsi'*-' 
BURKB. 

A  Chasm  (Gr.  x^^f^'^)  i*  ^  yavm" 
ing  void  not  easily  filled,  and  leaving 
a  sense  of  this.  A  chasm  in  our  en- 
joyments is  a  large  deduction  which 
leaves  a  sense  of  hopeless  privation. 

'*  The  whole  chatm  in  nature  ftom  a  plant 
to  a  man  is  filled  np  with  diverse  kinds  of 
ereatnres.**— Annisov. 

BREAK.  Rend.  Tear.  Burst. 
Crack.    Splft.    Lacerate. 

These  words  all  express  a  greater 
or  less  disruption  of  continuity ;  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  force 
employed,  and  the  substance  it  is  em- 
ployed upon. 

To  Bkeak  (A.  S.  brecan)  implies 
the  entire  sepv^tion  of  parts  formerly 
continuous ;  the  degree  of  force  maj 
be  great  or  jerj  slight,  as  in  the 
cases  of  a  thick  stick  or  a  piece  of 
glass. 
**  He  break  mj  darts  or  hnrt  my  powerl  * 

Prior. 
The  particles  need  to  be  hard  and 
brittle.  When  they  are  soft,  tough, 
and  lentous,  thej  can  only  be  Rbkt 
(A.  8.  hrendany  to  rmd),  as  the  beast 
of  prey  rends  the  flesh  of  his  victim. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
force  which  in  breaking  is  momentary, 
in  rending  is  continuous. 

"  Lest  they  tnm  again  and  rend  700.**— 
Bibis. 

When  the  particles  are  lentous  and 

J>liant  without  beine  tough,  no  such 
brce  is  needed,  ana  the  substance  is 
Torn  (A.S.  t^ran^  to  tMr,rnid),  as  a 
piece  of  paper  is  torn.  Tear  has  a 
peculiar  sense  of  its  own,  in  which  it 
signifies  merely  violently  to  separate. 
*'  Thej  are  always  careful  to  join  the 
small  nieees  lengthwise,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  tear  the  doth  in  any  darectikm 
trat  one.**— Cook's  Voyagei. 

To  Burst  (A.  S.  Benton)  is  to 
break  suddenly,  Tiolently,  and  with 
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more  or  \em  of  ezplodon,  as  the  result 
of  a  force  operating  outwards ;  as  when 
the  Bteam  buistB  the  cauldron,  or  the 
g^nt  bursts  his  bonds.  Bur8tin|f  is 
Die  inal  point  of  excessive  tension, 
the  force  proceeding  from  an  internal 
point. 

«« Atoms  and  tTitemiinto  min  hnrl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  bunts  and  now  a  woiid.** 
Popi. 
To  Crack  (onomat.  word,  of  which 
there  are  many  forms),  and  to  Split 
(cf.  Du.  splitten)  denote  longitudinal 
or  transverse  forms  of  partial  breakage, 
where  a  discontinuity  is  product,  not 
extending  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance, or  not  so  complete  as  to  pro- 
duce separation  of  parts.  Anything 
more  than  this  is  breaking  open ;  the 
difference  between  cracking  and  split- 
ting being  that  the  operation  of  split- 
ting follows  some  natural  or  pre-exis- 
tent  cleavage  of  the  material,  and 
cracking  does  not  To  crack  a  nut  is 
not  to  break  it  sufficiently  to  take  out 
the  kernel ;  if  the  nut  is  broken  into 
two  or  more  pieces  in  the  act,  this  is 
over  and  above  the  cracking. 
"  Well,  let  all  pan  and  tnist  Him  who  nor 

cracks 
The  bmised  reed  nor  qnencheth  imoldng 

ilaz."  DoNinE. 

'*  With  Bonndinff  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  spUt,  and  lay  the  ftiel  in  a  row." 

DBTPKir. 

Lacbratb  (Lat.  Vidhwe)  is  to  tear 
irre^Iarly,  so  as  to  leave  a  jageed 
outlme.  it  is  now  seldom  usea  but 
of  fleshy  substances,  though  of  old  it 
had  a  wider  application,  and  even  such 
substances  as  air  and  water  were  said 
to  be  lacerated. 

"  If  there  be  no  fear  ot  laceration,  pnll  it 
ont  the  same  way  it  went  in."— WismcAV, 
Surgery. 

BR£ED.  Engbndbr.  Procrbatb. 
Propagate. 

Brbed  (A.  S.  bridan,  to  nourish  or 
cherish)  isemplojred  in  a  general  way 
of  anything  which  tends  to  bring 
animals  into  life,  and  so  is  employed 
not  only  directly  of  procreation  bv 
parents,  but  of  any  influence  whicn 
tends  to  develop  animal  life,  and 
even  of  the  keeping  of  animids  for 
the  purpose  of  their  progeny.  To 
Engender  (Fr.  engenarer,lAt.  ing^- 
nltrAre)  is  to  beget;   to  Procbcatb 
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(  Lat.  proereSre)  is  to  produce  oflbpring 
after  the  manner  of  eitW  parent.  The 
term  is  not  a  familiar  one.  To  Pro- 
pagate (Lat.  prlhagttrey  V^^h^^f  ^ 
layer)  is  used  of  plants  as  well  as  of 
animals,  and  means  to  treat  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  or  multiplying 
the  Kind.  Breed  and  Enobndbr  are 
often  applied  metaphorically^  the 
latter  aunost  exclusively  so,  in  the 
sense  of  producing ;  as,  to  breed  ill- 
feeling,  to  engenaer  strife,  and  the 
like;  where  the  result  is  seldom  or 
never  favourable  or  desirable.  Pro- 
pagate is,  in  like  manner,  employed 
m  the  sense  of  giving  currency,  as  to 
propagate  doctrines,  a  belief  a  ru- 
mour, and  the  like.  In  their  secon- 
dary applications  we  use  the  term 
Breed  to  express  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  effects  by  causes,  and  Engbn- 
dbr to  express  the  simple  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  witnout  reference 
to  immediate  or  deferred  production. 
In  this  sense  the  terms  are  purely 
moral,  not  physical  or  mechanical. 

«*  In  brief,  must  it  not  felk)w  neccwarily, 
that  the  earth,  which  is  the  mother  and 
breeder  of  men,  of  liring  creatures  and  of 


all  plants,  shall  perish  and  be  wholly  ex- 
tinct P  "—Holland,  FUtarek. 
'*  Tme  it  is  that  we  hare  seen  better  days. 
And  hare  with  holy  bell  been  kaoU'd  to 

church. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip*d  onr 

tjee 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  had  engendered** 
Shaksbfxabb. 

"  Poor  and  low-pitched  desires,  if  they  do 
bnt  mix  with  those  other  heavenly  inten- 
tions that  draw  a  man  to  this  study,  it  is 
jnstly  expected  that  theyshonldbrinff  forth 
a  base-bom  issue  of  divinity ;  like  that  of 
those  imperfect  and  putrid  creatures  that 
reoeire  a  crawling  life  from  two  most  unXke 
procreante,  the  sun  and  mud."—- MiLTON. 

"He  (Pythagoras)  was  the  chief  ^ropo^ 
tor  of  that  doctrine  amongst  the  Gnreeks 
ocmoeming  three  hypostases  in  the  Deity.** 

— CUDWORTH. 

BRIGHT.  Clear.  Lucid.  Lu- 
minous.    VrVID.      SPLBNDtD.     BftlL- 

LiANT.    Lustrous. 

Of  these,  Bright  (A.  S.  heorht) 
is  used  in  the  g^reatest  variety  of  mean- 
ing signifying  shedding  light,  trans- 
mitting ii^ht,  reflecting  light ;  and  so, 
meUphoncallv,  expresses  many  ideas 
analogous  to  the  several  properties  or 
effects  of  light,  as  vivid,  luad,c]ever» 
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hapfffy  ftod  80  on.  But,  as  is  nsaal,  the 
■lost  widelr  generic  sjnon jm  is  the 
least  forcihle.  So  hrirhtness  may  exist 
in  a  low  degree.  Aunoet  anj  object 
which  is  not  dull  is  more  or  less  bright. 
"  HoweT«r,  thli  was  voSj  %  transient 
•load ;  thef  were  hid  bat  n  moment,  and 
thdr  eoBftellMioa  blued  oat  with  jpvater 
triifktnstt  and  a hr  more  Tig<noa«infloenoe, 
aooM  time  after  it  was   blown  OTer."— 

BUBKS. 

Clear  ^Lat.  clarus)  denotes  unob- 
ttrueted  bnrhtneu^  as  when  the  stars 
shine  cleanj,  that  is.  without  clouds 
or  hase.  A  clear  style  of  speaking  is 
one  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  ob- 
scured by  anything  which  may  ha^e 
that  tendency.  Clear  water  is  that 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
freely  and  unobstructedly.  This  ap- 
pears  in  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  toithout  obttructianf  as  to 
stand  clear  of  anything,  that  is,  to  keep 
away  from  it. 

"Then  ahalt  thon  see  eUariy  to  take  oat 
the  mc 
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that  is  in  thy  brotner's  eye/'— 


rlyt 
>tnei 


Lucid  CLALlutUuifliicemf  light)  is 
not  used  in  a  physical  sense,  except  in 
poetry  or  poetical  expressions ;  but  of 
speech  and  exposition,  which  are  said 
to  be  lucid,  that  is,  clear,  distinct,  in- 
telligible; and  in  the  phrase,  lucid 
intervaL  that  is,  serene  and  undis- 
turbed by  insanity. 

*'Fan  to  the  margin  flowed  the  htdd 
ware."— Fawxes'  T%eocritut, 

Luminous  (Lat.  lum(nosu$y  is  em- 
— "ed  of  those  bodies  which  emit 


as  distinguished  from  those 
merely  transmit  or  reflect  it. 
As  used  of  style,  luminous  is  an  ad- 
Tance  upon  lucid.  A  lucid  speech  is 
<»e  of  clearness  in  diction ;  a  lumi- 
nous speech  is  one  which  is,  as  it 
were,  lighted  up  by  graces  and  illus- 
trations calculated  to  give  it  especial 
deamess  and  effect  besides. 

"  Notwithstaoding  the  nameroos  objee- 
tioBs  whieh  hare  been  made  to  the  ralioi^ 
of  his  reaaonfaigs,  none  of  his  critics  has  re- 
Ibsed  him  the  praise  ef  the  most  btminous 
psrq)iemty.'*— «TEWABT. 


VnriD  (Lat.  vkftduM,  Uvint 
tsd)  is  shining  with  a  special^  and,  as 
it  were,  liying  brightness,  and  indi- 
cates the  pitwDundl  harmony  which 
•ubeists  between  life  and  light,  no  less 


than  between  darkness  and  death. 
Metaphorioally,  ayiyid  imagination  is 
one  which  inyests  readily  with  reality 
and  life.  As  illustrating  the  force  of 
yiyid,  we  may  obserye  that  unpolished 
metals,  as  not  reflecting  light,  are  said 
to  be  **dead."  Viyin  is  a  term  of 
relation  or  degree.  It  denotes  ener- 
getic conspicuouaness  in  objects  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  are  less 
distinctly  yisible  or  bright.  A  yiyid 
light  is  contrasted  witn  an  obscure 
gummer. 

"  A  Tariety  of  ideas  aflbrd  as  no  notion  of 
saeeession,  onless  we  pereeive  one  eome  be- 
fore the  other ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
their  degrees  of  rnvMbut*  or  Ihintnees  will 
do  the  job."— Skaboh,  Liffki  of  Nature, 

Splxkdid  (Lat.  tplendidu$)  denotes 
the  combination  of  mndeur  with 
brightness,  as  a  splendid  sun  or  sun- 
set, a  splendid  ceremony,  a  splendid 
orator. 

"  We  see  throngh  all  diis  spUndid  obsen- 
rity  that  something  grand  is  approaching. 
The  several  shades  or  darkneM  by  degrees 
give  way.  Day  eomes  on  more  and  more, 
till  at  length  the  son  rises  in  all  its  glory, 
and  opening  into  its  Aillest  splendour,  sor- 
ronnds  the  earth  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.-— OiLPiir. 

Briluant  (Fr.  briller,  to  ikine)  is 
shining  with  a  sparkling  brightness. 
In  brilliancy  there  is  not  onnr  great 
inherent  or  reflected  light,  but  the 
light  shines  with  a  changeful  and 
yaried  play.  So,  me^phori<»lly,  bril- 
liant wit. 

"  There  is  an  ainpearanoe  of  briOianey  in 
the  pleasnres  of  high  life  whieh  natanlly 
dasslea  the  yoang."— Cbaio. 

Lu8TR0U8(  Lat.  luttraref  to  light  ttp)is 
a  forcible  word  oonyeyinr  the  notion 
of  mingled  light  and  migbtness.  The 
term  is  not  the  less  fbroiDle  for  being 
somewhat  antiquated,  and  might  well 
bereyiyed. 

"  For  the  more  hutrous  the  imagination 
is,  it  fllleth  and  flxeth  the  better.*'--BA00N. 

BRIM.  Border.  Edge.  Margin. 
Brink.    Vbrob.    Rim. 

Brim  (A.  S.  brim)  is  the  uppermost 
edge  of  any  yessel  or  hollow  space, 
containing,  or  fitted  to  contain,  fluid, 
as  the  brim  of  a  cup,  or  a  riyer,  and 
so  differs  from  Brikk  (Dan.  6rifiJlc, 
edge),  which  may,  or  may  not  imply  a 
space  filled  with  fluid,  as  we  speak  of 
the  brink  of  the  goblet  and  the  brink  of 
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the  grwwe  or  *  precipice.  A  brink  ic, 
ibr  this  reasooy  not  neceasarily  of  a 
circular  form,  or  approaching  to  it, 
which  is  ordinarilj  the  case  with 
brim  ^  for  where  we  speak  of  the  brim 
of  a  riyer,  it  is  rather  of  its  brink,  re- 
garded analogous]  J  to  the  brim  of  a 
Tessel,  and  so  relatirelj  to  its  capacity 
of  holding  water.  It  woold  seem  that 
we  use  the  word  Brink  of  hollow  Tes- 
eels  in  relation  to  their  strueturtf  brim 
to  their  ujt.  The  brink  of  the  tankard 
is  decorated  with  flowers.  The  goblet 
is  filled  to  the  brim. 

"  How  oAea  has  pnbBe  calandtj  been 
arrested  on  the  rtry  brink  of  rain  by  the 
energy  ofn  tingle  man  I "— Buazx. 
So  characteristie  is  the  use  of  Bam.  as 
associated  with  the  idea  of  fulness,  that 
Dryden  employs  the  rerh  to  brim, 
meaning  to  dU  : — 
'*TUa  Mid,   n  double   wreath   Erander 

twin'd. 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  tenples 

bind. 
Then  brmu  his  ample  bowU" 

Border  (Fr.  bordure),  where  the 
word  is  used  to  mean  more  than 
simply  edge,  is  a  finished  and  ex- 
tended edge^  so  constituting  a  strip  or 
stripe.  It  IS,  however,  extended  in- 
wards, and  may  be  occupitdy  so  differ- 
ing from  Margin  (Lat.  marginem) 
which  is  an  edge  extended  outwards 
and  unoccupi^.  The  work  com- 
monly finishes  with  the  border  and 
befor§  the  margin.  The  Edge  (A.  S. 
•eg)  is  the  shup  termination  of  any 
f  uDstance  superficially,  as  the  edge  of 
a  sword.  The  Rix  (A.  s.  rima,  edf^e)  is 
an  unextended  bnm,  as  the  brim  is 
an  extended  rim.  So  we  speak  of  the 
rim  of  a  cup,  or  the  brim,  when  we 
regard  it  as  extended  hj  the  thickness 
of  the  material  of  wmch  it  is  com- 
posed ;  of  the  brim  of  a  hat,  as  being 
more  than  an  edge  or  rim ;  and  of  the 
brim,  not  rim.  of  a  riyer.  as  being  ex- 
tended into  the  fields  adjacent.  But 
Rim  is  a  term  more  Tanously  i^pli- 
cable  than  Brim.  It  belongs  not  <mly 
to  the  edge  or  lip  of  hollow  vessels, 
but  to  any  edging  which  is  of  a  sub- 
stantial oharaoter.  The  uppermost 
moulding  in  a  piece  of  aronitecture 
might  be  so  coloured  or  gilt  as  to  con- 
stitute an  ornamental  rim.  The  brim 
of  a   tankard,   the   rim  of  a  dish. 


Verge  (Lat.  wr^ftv)  is  the  l 

border  of  anythinf^,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  tirwumatum  to  an  extended 
surfiMe,  and  a  line  of  arriTal  to  ona 
who  has  traversed  it.  The  idea  of 
Border  in  English  yaries,  as  it  repre- 
sents the  sense  of  the  French  bord  or 
bordwrt ;  in  the  former  it  is  an  edge 
or  confine,  in  the  latter  it  is  an  edging, 
an  expanded  or  artificial  edge,  as  the 
borders  of  an  omamenUil  garden,  or  a 
piece  of  tapestry. 

"  They  make  broad  tbeir  phTlarteries» 
and  enlarse  the  borders  of  their  garw 
ments."— JKA2e. 

*'  I  shoald  hsTo  tboogfat  it  soperfinons, 
had  it  been  easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to 
hare  interrupted  my  test,  or  exowded  my 
margin  with  reference  to  erery  nnthor 
whose  sentiments  I  have  mnde  use  of."— 
Palkt. 

*'  Who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword.**— > 

•*Stniek    throngh  the   belly's   rim,    the 

warrior  lies 
8npine,  and  shades  eternal  Toil  his  eyes." 
Pope. 
*«The  verge  of  the  king  in  this  respect 
extends  for  twelTo  miles  roond  the  king's 
palace  of  residence.'*— Bi^CESTOHX. 

Verge  and  Margin  are,in  some  sense^ 
opposed.  The  rerge  is  the  boundary 
which  limits  morements  ;  the  margm 
is  the  space  whither  morementy 
action,  or  work  does  not  extend. 
This  appears  especially  in  the  secon* 
dary  uses  of  the  words.  We  speak 
of  the  verge  of  possibUity,  and  of 
leaving  a  margin  of  discretion. 

BRING.  Fetch.  Carry.  Bear. 
Convey.    Transport. 

Bring  is  A.  S.  bringan^  Fetch,  the 
A.  S,fetittn.  and  Carry  is  the  O.  Fr. 
carrier,  ana  connected  with  a  large 
tribe  of  words,  as  ear,  ehariet,  cargo, 
charge,  etc 

The  idea  common  to  these  three 
words  is  transportation  from  <me 
place  to  another.  They  difiler  in 
some  points  of  mode  and  direction  of 
such  transportation.  First,  as  to  the 
mode ;  Bring  is  used  in  more  than  m 

fhymoal  sense.  I  bring  a  basket,  and 
Bring  good  or  bad  news.  Ajgain^ 
Fetch  does  not  necessitate  literal 
transportation.  I  fetch  a  loaf  from  the 
baker  8,  but  I  also  fetch  a  boy  who 
will  run  an  errand  for  mv  friend. 
Nor,  again,  would  Carry,  wnkK  like 
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briog,  is  applicable  to  what  is  not 
mAtenalf  as  to  carrj  tidings,  be  em- 
plojed  Dhjsically  of  any  small  and 
rerj  light  object.  I  carry  a  heavy 
bag,  and  even  an  umbrella,  but  I 
should  not  carry  a  pin  to  edtne  one 
who  wanted  it  upstairs,  but  simply 
take  it.  Secondlj^,  as  to  direction. 
Briko  denotes  motion  towards,CARRY 
motion  from,  and  Fetch  motion,  first 
from  and  then  towards,  while  Con- 
TEY  (O.  Fr.  c<mv€isr)  and  Transport 
(Lat,  trajup<frtare)f  refer  to  any  two 
points.  To  Bear  (A.  S.  btran)  is 
simply  to  have  the  weight  of  some- 
thing upon  oneself,  whether  volunta- 
rily  or  lUToluntarily  placed.  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  motion,  which 
is  always  impliea  in  carry.  So, 
Atlas  bore^  but  did  not  carry,  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.  Convey  and 
Transport  both  imply,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  some  route  or  destination 
for  the  carriage,  and  differ,  in  that 
CoNTSY  applies  to  lighter  objects^eren 
to  things  not  substantia],  as  to  convey 
a  message ;  while  Transport  denotes 
matters  of  some  substantial  weighty  as 
artillery^  merchandise,  and  the  like. 
The  notion  of  an  intermediate  space 
between  two  points  is  expressea  in 
the  word  Transport,  the  notion  of  a 
point  of  destination  in  Convey. 

"What  appeared  to  me  wonderftil  was 
that  none  of  the  ants  came  home  withoot 
bringing  something."— Adpison. 

"  Those  early  wIm  men  ^\io fetched  their 
philoeophj  tnm  Egypt."— Warburton. 

"  No  one  negleetive  was 
Of  Heetor*!  safety ;  aU  their  shields  they 

eoQched  about  him  close, 
Bais'd  him  from  earth,  and  giving  him  in 

their  kind  arms  repose 
From  off  the  hibonr,  carried  him  to  his 

rich  chariot. 
Ana  bore  him  mourning  towards  Troy." 
Chapman's  Homer, 

"  His  lines  are  a  description  of  the  snn 
in  eclipse,  which  I  knew  nothing  more  like 
than  a  brave  man  in  soirow;  wlio  bean  it 
as  he  should  do,  without  imploring  the  pity 
of  his  friends,  or  being  dejected  with  the 
contempt  of  hJs  enemies.**- Tatlbr. 

"Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally 
have  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and 
breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  fonn 
wb«rein  they  are  most  properly  cotaejftd,'* 
—Bishop  Attrrburt. 

"Their  canoe,  which  was  a  small  double 
one.  Just  large  enough  te  traaupori  the   I 
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whole  family  from  place  to  plaee,  lay  in  a 
small  creek  near  the  huts."— Cook's  Foy- 
age*.    

BRITTLE.    Fragilr.    Frail. 

Brittle  (A.  S.  6)eo(an,  to  break)  is 
easily  broken  from  the  nature  of  the 
texture,  as  ffkss.  Fragile,  though 
etymologicaUy  correspondent  (Lat. 
frkg^Usy  easily  broken,  fromfrangiref  to 
break)  is  more  widely  employed  of 
things  which  are  susceptible  ofinjuiy 
or  destruction,  though  this  be  brought 
about  in  other  ways  than  literal  break* 
age.  Anything  which  is  little  calcu* 
lated  to  bear  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
rough  touch,  is  fragile.  So  the  body 
of  man  may  well  oe  called  frafile, 
though  not  brittle.  Frail,  which 
is  only  another  form  of  fragile,  is 
nevertheless  differently  applied.  It 
is  employed  of  the  susceptibility  to 
deterioration  of  beauty  or  moral  pu- 
rity. The  flower,  fresh  and  beautiful,  is 
yet  fr^il ;  and  man's  virtue  at  the  best 
IS  beset  with  fr^ties.  Frail  is  espe- 
cially employed  of  that  which  lacks 
the  power  of  resistance  and  is  weak  as 
a  support.  The  fragile  thing  easily 
breaksjthe  frail  thing  essily  gives  way. 

"  For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  tow 

But  just  as  he  sees  others  do. 

Nor  are  they  obhged  to  be  so  brittle 

As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little." 

HUDIBRAS. 

*'  Of  bodies  some  are  fragiU^  and  seme 
are  tough  and  not  fragile,  and  in  the  break- 
ing tome  fragile  bodies  break  out  where  the 
force  is,  some  shatter  and  fLj  in  many 
pieces.  Ot fragility  the  cause  is  an  impo> 
tency  to  be  eirtended,  and  therefore  stone 
is  more  fragile  than  metal."— BaC(»k. 

**  How  much  more  is  it  necessary  that 
Ood,  who  has  the  tenderest  eoncem  for  all 
His  creatures,  and  who  is  infinitely  fur 
from  being  subject  to  such  passions  and 
rariableness  n»  frail  men  are,  should  desire 
to  be  imitated  by  His  creatures  in  those 
perfections  which  are  the  foundation  of  His 
own  unchangeable  happiness  I "— Clarke. 

BROAD.  Wide.  Large.  Thick. 
Broad  (A.S.  6r<f<i),  though  used 
often  of  extension  laterally,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  Wide,  is  also 
used  of  that  which  is  extensive  erery 
way,  as  the  "  broad  daylight,"  "  broad 
acres,"  or,  metaphoncaUy,  a  broad 
and  liberal  view,  a  broad  conversation^ 
meaning  such  as  assumes  too  much 
license. 
'*  Whenever  she  (the  male)  eoaes  op  hits 
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kroad  day.  the  might  be  in  daacer  of  being 
taken,  onlcM  the  were  thns  aff»cted  bj  a 


light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  imm 
ately  warning  her  to  bnry  herself  in  her 
proper  element."— ^^pectotor. 

VViDB  (A.  S.  u^)  denotM  eitlier 
lateral  space,  or  extenaioii  ^nerallT ; 
»  wide  road  is  an  illustration  of  the 
latter,  a  wide  doorwaj  of  the  former. 
But  a  wide  doorwaj  u  not  onlj  one 
in  which  the  doorpoati  or  sides  stand 
far  apart,  but  one  of  which  the  Toid 
is  considerable.  That  which  is  ezten« 
ded  in  surface  or  substance  is  best  ex- 
pressed bj  BaoADythat  which  exhibits 
extensire  Tscuitj  bj  Wins.  A  care 
may  have  a  narrow  or  wide  (not 
broad)  mouth  or  entrance.  Meta- 
phorically, it  means  beside  the  right 
line  or  aun,  as  **  wide  of  the  mark." 
'*  We  passed  Selinns  and  the  palmy  land. 
And  widely  shnn  the  Libyan  strand. 
Unsafe  for  secret  rocks  and  moTing  sand." 
Dbtdkk's  Virgil, 

Large  (Fr.  large)  is  broad  with  a 
stricter  reference  to  limits,  capacitj, 
and  proportion,  and  is  therefore  1^ 
yague  a  word  than  broad.  BaoA.D  and 
Wide  describe  merely  superficial  ex- 
tent or  capacity,  Large  mcludes  alto 
that  of  solidity  and  capacity;  as^  a 
large  man,  a  large  room.  That  which 
is  of  considerable  bulk  or  capacitr, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively,  may  be 
called  large. 

**  Under  the  shelter  of  a  eaTem'd  rock. 
The  largest  and  the  best,  the  pirate  band 
Seised   and  prepared  a  banqnet  on  the 
strand.*  WiLKlE. 

Thicensss  (A.  S.  thie)  expresses 
aolidity  irrespective  of  the  ideas  of 
length  and  breadth.  A  short  man  or 
a  tall,  a  small  cheese,  or  a  Itfge,  a  nar- 
row plank,  or  a  broad,  may  be  all  of 
them  thick.  The  atmosphere  in  foggy 
weather  is  thick,  that  is,  dense,  wiUi- 
out  any  regard  to  measurement. 
Nevertheless,  thickness  often  means 
that  character  in  a  solid  body  which 
mvohres  a  line  comparatively  long  to 
unite  q>posite  planes  or  sur&ces. 

*'  Kor  can  a  thoaght  be  conoeived  to  be 
of  snch  a  length.breadth,  and  tAidbMM,as  to 
be  hewed  and  sliced  oot  into  many  pieces,  all 
which  laid  together,  as  so  many  small  ^ps 
thereof,  womd  make  iq>  again  the  entire- 
nesB  of  that  whole  thonght." — CunwoBXa. 

BROOK.    Stream. 

The  term  Brook  (A.S.  broe),  asap- 
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plied  to  an  inconsiderable  body  ot 
running  water,  expresses  its  shaOoWy 
irregular,  ana  bubbling  character. 
Stream  C  A.  S.  ttredm)  the  oontinuil^ 
and  steadiness  of  its  flow,  which  u 
compatible,  as  Brook  is  not^  with  con- 
siderable aepth.  Acoordm^ly  dif- 
ferent associations  connect  themselves 
with  the  two  terms.  The  brook  ia 
liyely,  fireshy  babbling,  running 
through  deep  foliage,  or  over  ahin- 
ingpeobles.  It  murmurs  cool  through 
the  summer  day,  and  children  toy 
with  its  water,  or  play  upon  its 
banks.  The  stream  is  steady,  plenti- 
ful, supplying  water  for  irrigation  and 
mechanical  application.  It  is  of  local 
importance,  and,  unlike  the  brook,  can 
boast  a  name.  It  is  known  to  the 
angler,  and  forms  a  natural  boun- 
da^. 

BRUISE.  Squeeze.  Potnrn. 
Crush. 

To  Bruise  (O.  Fr.6nit«r,  to  6}«iiJk) 
is  to  injure  by  collision,  so  as  to  de- 
strojr  the  sttpmficial  continuity  or  in- 
tegrity of  parts. 

«'This  place  was  therefore  called  the 
Lovers'  Leap;  and  whether  or  no  the 
firight  they  had  been  in,  or  the  resolution 
th^  conld  imsh  them  to  so  dreadfhl  a 
remedy,  or  the  hndete  which  they  often  re- 
ceived in  their  lUl,  banished  all  the  tender 
sentiments  of  love,  and  gave  their  spirits 
another  torn,  those  who  had  taken  this 
leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse  into 
that  passion." — Spectator. 

To  Pound  (A.  8.  puntan)  is  to 
bruise  repeatedly  tiU  separation  of  the 
parts  takes  place ;  which,  when  carried 
to  the  extreme,  is  pulverisation  or 
trituration. 

"  Thon  art  a  sweet  dmg,  and  the  more 
then  art  powtded  the  more  preoioos."*- 

MlDDLBTOH. 

To  Squeeee  ( A.8.  cigywn,  totquem, 
crush)  is  to  compress  a  body  so  that 
it  is  acted  upon  by  two  or  more  fbrcea 
from  without. 

"  Which  similitode  of  them  notwf  thstaad 
ing,  thev  woold  not  have  to  be  squeesed  or 
ised  nard.**—  "* 


*— Cupworth. 
To  Crush  (O.  Fr.  ermsir,  to  crash 
into  ^pitea)  is  to  squeeie  in  a  violent 
and  abrupt  manner^  so  that  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  parts  is  destroyed.  In- 
jurious violence  is  not  necessarily  im- 
plied in  squeeze ;  as  in  squeezing  tb« 
hand  of  a  mend. 
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"Scaliger  (Ezenit.  186)  reUtet  that  in 
QuKoaj,  his  country,  there  are  spiders  of 
that  Tiralwi^  that  if  a  man  treads  upon 
them  to  ervsk  them,  the  poison  will  pass 
through  the  r^ry  soles  of  his  shoes."— 

BOTLB. 

BUD.      Sprout.     Shoot.     Ger- 

yiNATB. 

To  Bud  (one  of  a  ^go  family  of 
words,  cf.  buUf  button ,  Fr.  b<mter,  to 
futh;  sea  Bracket,  8.t.  houter)  im- 
plies the  previous  existence  of  a  de- 
TeLoped  plant  or  tree.  It  is  to  put 
forth  the  first  jonng  protuberance, 
which  is  composed  of  an  agsregate 
of  leares  or  petals,  with  the  rudiments 
deflowers. 

"  Let  him  (the  teacher)  with  a  discreet 
and  centle  tuoid  nip  or  prnae  the  irregular 
«Aoo«r,  let  him  gaard  and  encoarajje  the 
tender  ImddinM  of  the  nnderstandmg  till 
ther  be  raised  to  a  blossom,  and  let  him 
kioSy  cherish  the  jonnger  firnits.'*  — 
Watts. 

To  Sprout  (A.  S.  sprout,  part  of 
ffr^n)  is  to  come  forth  in  growth 
generally,  and  does  not  presuppose  a 
oereloped  plant,  inasmuch  as  the  term 
is  appu<»fthle  to  the  first  bursting  and 
growth  of  the  seed.  As  Bud  repre- 
sents the  ordinary  pushing  forth  of 
the  nascent  leaves  or  flowers,  so 
Sprout  is  commonly  used  of  their  un- 
expected growth,  as  in  parts  where 
they  were  not  looked  for,  or  after 
certain  apparently  unfavourable  cir- 
eomstanoes,  as  when  the  plant  having 
become  sickly  or  apparently  dead, 
sprouts  forth  afresh,  or  after  the  ope- 
ration of  pruning. 

•*  Thns  the  heartiest  gratitude,  as  I  hare 
shown  in  the  pr<mer  place  eonoeming  the 
purest  lore,  though  beuriog  the  fragrantest 
flowers,  spromts  originallj  from  the  earthy 
principle  of  self-interest.**— SsABCH,  Lighi 

To  Shoot  (A.  S.  aceotan,  to  throw 
forth)  is  to  make  marked  and  rapid 
progress  in  growth,  and  is  applicaole 
to  Uie  whole  plant,  or  to  any  part  of 
it  which  is  abore  g^und. 

'<  In  a  third  sort,  the  seed  of  the  word 
takes  deeper  hold,  and  makes  very  strong 
Uki  promSsiag  ahoots;  but  thorns  and  bad 
^t^t  the  earlier  possessors  of  the  field, 
rise  op  and  choke  it." — teCK£R. 

To  Gbrminate  (Lat.  germinare)  is 
spplied  to  the  commencement  of  the 
growth,  the  first  sproutine  of  the 
young  plant  firom  the  seed.  The  noun 


germ  up  used  with  greater  latitude  fiv 
that  firom  which  an^thinr  flows,  the 
mdimental  state  of^  anything  which 
may  be  conceiTed  to  have  an  organic 
or  complex  existence,  as  the  germ  of 
prosperity  ot  civil  liberty,  the  germ 
of  a  thought  which  is  expanded  into 
a  literary  production. 

"  And  fat  the  security  of  such  species  at 
are  produced  only  by  seed,  it  hath  endued 
all  seed  with  a  lasting  ritality,  that  so  if  by 
reas<m  of  exeessiTe  cold  or  drought,  or  any 
other  aeddent.  it  happen  not  to  ggmUnato 
the  first  year,  it  will  continue  its  fecundi^, 
I  do  not  say  two  or  three,  nor  six  or  seven, 
but  even  twenty  or  thirty  years." — Rat. 

BUFFOON.    Wit. 

The  Wrr  (A.  S.  irttan,  to  know),  as 
the  name  is  at  present  employed,  de- 
notes not  a  person  of  ^ent  and  learn- 
ing, as  the  <*  Wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,"  but  one  who,  in  social  conver- 
sation, shows  a  combination  of  inge- 
nuity and  humour.  In  the  BurrooN 
(Fr.  bouffon.  It.  buffare,  to  puff  the 
cheeh  in  ma1ang^rimacet,Lmii  i )  there 
is  little  ingenuity,  and  may  be  no 
humour.  He  amuses  by  means  which 
are  external^  antics,  grimaces  (as  puflT- 
ing  out  of  his  cheeks,  according  to  his 
etymolor|r);postures,andmimicnr.  He 
is  an  artinciul  fool ;  and  while  the  wit 
is  essentiaUy  a  master  of  common 
sense,  the  buffoon  produces  his  effects 
hj  violating  it.  Men  laugh  with  the 
wit  and  at  the  buffoon. 

'*  The  first  are  those  buffoons  that  have  a 
talent  of  mimicking  the  speech  and  behavi- 
our of  other  persons,  and  turning  all  their 
patrons,  iriends,  and  acquaintance  into  ridi- 
cule.**—Tatlkr. 

The  wit,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  possessor  of  wit ;  for  remarks  on 
which,  tee  Burlesque. 

BUILD.  Construct.  Erect. 
Fabricate. 

Of  these  to  Build  (cf.  A.  S.  WW,  a 
dwelling)  is  the  most  comprehensive. 
It  implies  both  Construction  TLat. 
constructionem)f  and  Erection  (Lat. 
trectionem,  «^^Jfr«,  to  raise  vertically). 
That  which  is  huilt  is  necessarily  both 
constructed  and  erected,  but  neither 
that  which  is  oonstructed  nor  that 
which  is  erected  is  of  necessity  built. 
To  build  is  to  put  together  after  the 
manner  of  a  house ;  hence  it  implies 
careful  collocation  of  parts,  a  raising 
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of  the  work  upwards,  and  some  degree 
at  least  of  size.  The  violin  is  construe- 
tedy  the  organ  is  built.  Construction 
maj  be  no  more  than  a  careful  putting 
together  with  skill  and  care,  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  shape,  and  ma^ 
be  a  horizontal  work.  To  Erect  is 
no  more  than  to  set  up  on  end,  as  the 
most  elaborate  cathedral  and  the 
simplest  flagstaff.  To  Fabricatb  (Lat. 
fHhrlcare)  more  nearly  resembles 
construct,  but  differs  from  it  as  fol- 
lows. Construct  implies  an  organiza- 
tion orintercollocationof  parts,  while 
Fabricate  allows  of  their  bemg  un- 
coUocated ;  as,  to  fabricate  woollen 
stuffs.  It  also  admits  more  largely 
the  idea  Of  invention  or  design.  A 
man  constructs  a  bridge  if  he  only 
puts  it  together  as  a  stonemason. 
Hence,  the  inventive  element  in  the 
word  naving  gained  prominence,  to 
fabricate  is  verj  often  used  for  to  forge, 
that  is,  to  put  together  fictitiously, 
yet  with  a  pretence  of  authenticity. 
The  term  Fabricate  involves  the  idea 
of  skill,  art,  manufacture,  and  labour ; 
Construct  that  of  order,  assemblage, 
collocation,  and  disposition.  Hence  it 
is  employed  analogously  of  language 
and  thought ;  as,  to  construct  a  phrase, 
an  argument,  or  a  system. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  buitdinff  of  our 
Zion  rises  ao  faster  because  our  tongoes  are 
divided.  Happy  were  the  Church  of  God  if 
we  all  spake  but  one  lan^age.  Whiles  we 
differ  we  can  buiid  nothing  bnt  BabeL  Dif- 
ference of  tongnes  caused  their  Babel  to 
cease,  it  builds  ours."— Bishop  Hall. 

"  The  necessity  of  doing  somethinff,  and 
the  fear  of  doing  something,  and  the  rear  of 
ondertaking  mnch,  sinks  the  historian  to 
a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  jonnialist 
ofthe  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to 
a  oonitruetor  of  dials." — Bambler. 

"  Now  there  is  no  building  of  pillars,  no 
erecting  of  arches,  no  biasing  of  arms  that 
doth  more  set  forth  a  man's  name  than  doth 
the  increase  of  children."— WiLBort  AH  of 
Rhetoric, 

**  The  very  Idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a 
new  government  is  enoogn  to  fill  ns  with 
disgnst  and  horror."— BuKKB. 

BUILDER.  ARcerrECT.  Mason. 

A  Builder  (see  Build),  as  these 
terms  are  now  employed,  is  a  person 
who  in  some  way  causes  the  building  of 
houses,  whether  by  manual  labour, 
or  the  investment  or  expenditure  of 
capital    It  is  therefore  possible  that 
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he  may  not  be  such  by  profession. 
Commonly  the  builder  holas  an  inter* 
mediate  rank  between  the  Architect 
(Or.  Of yn-rixrw,  master-builder),  who 
has  to  ao  only  with  the  designs,  and 
the  Mason  (Fr.  mafon)^  who  has  to 
do  only  with  the  labour. 

"The  French  builders,  clearing  awar  as 
ndflik 


mere  rubbish  whatever  they  found,  and,  like 
their  ornamental  gardeners,  forming  every- 
thing into  an  exact  level,  propose  to  rest  the 
whole  local  and  oeneral  legislature  on  three 
bases  of  three  diflbrent  kinds."— Burkk. 

"  We  are  by  an  architect  to  understand  a 
penon  sldliw  an  the  art  of  building." — 

£VEL7ir. 

It  is  possible  that  the  builder  and  ar- 
chitect may  deal  with  many  kinds  of 
building  materials,  but  the  mason 
works  only  in  stone. 

"  About  him  left  be  no  mason 
That  stone  could  lay."      Chaucer. 

BULK.  Size.  Magnitode. 
Greatness. 

Bulk  (Iceland,  bulk,  a  heap^  one  of 
•  very  large  family  of  words,  naving  a 
root  idea  of  swelling),  denotes  mate- 
rial mag^tude,  or  the  substance  of  a 
mass,  irrespective  of  proportion,  sym- 
metry, or  anything  else. 

*'That  which  is  devoid  of  bulk  and  moffni- 
tude  is  likewise  devoid  of  local  motion."— 
GUDWORTH. 

Size  is  abbreviated  from  assite 
(Fr.  a»tj0,  a  sttting  down,  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  plan).  In  addition  to  its 
abstract  sense  of  magnitude,  as  the 
Size  of  a  tree,  it  has  a  relative  and 
conventional  force,  by  which  it  denotes 
classification  of  magnitudes,  as  an 
anchor  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
size.  I  want  a  pair  of  gloves  a  sixe 
larger. 

"  He  found  here  some  cockles  of  so  enor- 
mous a  size  that  one  of  them  was  more 
tiian  two  men  could  eat ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  shell-flsh."— €ook's  Voyages. 

Maokftudb  is  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  the  English  Greatness.  Magni- 
tude, however,  differs  from  siie  in  pre- 
supposing some  amount  of  greatness. 
So  we  might  speak  of  the  size  but  not 
of  ^e  magnitude  of  a  minute  insect. 
Maokitude  and  Greatness  are  appli- 
cable to  superficial  extent  as  Bule  is 
not,  and  to  number,  as  Size  is  not. 
So  we  might  say,  "  Ten  is  a  greater 
number,  or  a  number  of  greater  mag- 
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utnde  than  two,"  <*  a  star  of  the  first 
or  neond  magnitude."  Magnitude 
is  to  number  what  size  is  to  quantity, 
and  is  capable  of  relatire  or  conven- 
tional applicatioa;  as  a  nomber  of 
■nail  or  less  magnitude,  but  we  could 
not  saj  of  small  greatness. 

«*  W«  eommonlj  find  fn  the  ambiUossiiutt 
atanriorityof  puts  in  some  meaeore  pro- 
portMoed  to  the  magnitude  of  hie  deeignt." 
-.BiSEOP  HOBSLBT. 

For  greatness  is  a  positire  term,  de- 
noting the  presence  of  siae,  number, 
power,  nobuitj,  and  the  like  in  a  eon- 
sidtrabU  degree. 

*'  Our  ^reahum  will  i^ipear 
Thea  moflt  oon^tcnoos,  when  ffreat  things 

of  small, 
Vsefbl  of  hnrtAilf  proeperoos  of  edrerse. 
We  can  create.'*  MiLTOir. 

BULKY.    Mauivb. 

The  Bulky  («m  Bulk)  exhibits 
sise  without  proportion.  The  Mas- 
anra  (Fr.  matirf'f'W)  exhibits  sise  com- 
bined widi  compactness  of  material, 
M<  excluding  proportion.  A  hie  port- 
manteau is  simply  bulky ;  the  columns 
of  a  Norman  cathedral  are  massive. 
Some  inherent  value  of  the  material, 
either  natural  or  artistic,  is  implied 
inMA«8ivE,noneinBuLKY.  The  utter 
is  depreciative.  The  former  a  term  of 


'Monej  is  the  best  measure  of  the 
altered  relne  of  things  in  a  few  years,  be- 
cnnse  Hs  vent  is  the  same,  and  its  qoanti^ 
altas  dowlf .  Bnt  wheat  or  any  other  grain 
eaaaot  serre  instead  of  num^,  beeaose  of 
its  bmlianea  and  too  qnick  change  of  its 
qMHty.**— LOOKB. 

*'  The  eommoo  military  tword  is  a  heavy 
moMMW  weapon."->Bi8HOP  HoBSLBT. 

BURDEN.    Load.    Wbight. 

BuBDBN  (A.  S.  byrd$n)  is  something 
to  be  borne,  and  always  in  a  certain 
flaanner,  and  for  a  certain  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  transported  to  some  desti- 
natbn,  and  is  unposed  upon  living 
creatures.  The  Load  (A.  S.  hlad)  is 
m  certain  quantity  of  material  imposed 
upon  man,  beast,  or  carriage.  We 
•peak  of  the  load,  not  the  burden,  of 
*  w^l^Dy  the  load  or  burden  of  a 
beast,  but  more  commonly  the  burden 
of  a  man;  yet  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  a  man  may  be  called  a  load  or 
a  burden  ^  the  former  when  regarded 
aa  sooMthing  which  be  is  charged  with 
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the  responsibility  of  transporting,  the 
latter  as  somethmg  laid  heavily  upon 
his  shoulders.  Weight  (A.  8.  vegan, 
to  bear,  carry),  refers  simply  to  the 
pressure  of  gravitation.  It  is  used  in 
the  concrete,  as  we  speak  of  a  certain 
weighty  and  in  the  abstract,  the  weight 
of  a  thmg,  or  a  thing  of  great  weignt. 
In  this  way  it  is  used  relatively  to  a 
standard  or  degree  of  weight;  and  we 
might  speak  of  the  weight  of  a  burden 
or  a  loadas  being  g^eat  or  even  slight. 

"He  had  boilt  at  his  own  expense,  to 
proseente  tliem,  a  strong  handsome  sliip 
which  was  named  the  Bark  Ralegh,  of  two 
hundred  tons  burden."— OLDY*a  Life  of 
Balegh, 

"  Oar  life's  a  Zooif."— Drtdbk. 

"  Chxr  light  affliction,  which  is  hot  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  ns  afkrmore  exceeding 
and  eternal  %c$iff htot glory. **—BitgtiJtkB^U. 

BURDENSOME.  Hbavy. 
Weighty.    Pondbrous. 

Burdensome  (ue  Burden)  denotes 
that  which  is  difficult,  and  also  that 
which  is  irksome  to  carry.  A  thing 
of  slight  specific  ^vity  may  be  bur- 
densome if  we  wish  to  be  rid  of  it. 
The  term  burdensome  is  as  often,  if  not 
oftener,  employed  in  a  secondary  or 
metaphorical,  as  in  the  primary  and 
literal  sense. 

"  As  exercise  becomes  tedions  and  pain- 
ful when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the 
means  of  health ;  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow 
uneasy  and  bwrdeneome  when  we  apply  onr- 
selres  to  it  only  for  oar  improvement  in 
virtne.-— rotZer. 

Heavy  (connected  with  heave,  A.S. 
hebban),  is  that  which  is  relatively  or 
personally  weighty  (see  Weight  under 
Burden)  ;  as  WBioHrv  is  that  which 
is  in  itself  hard  to  lift.  So  a  thing 
may  be  heavy  for  a  child  to  carry 
which  may  not  be  weighty  in  itself. 
The  term  Asavy  is  used  m  the  abstract 
sense  of  possessing  weight,  irrespec- 
tively ot  the  amount  of  it,  which 
appears  in  expressions  invol  ving  com- 
parison or  degree,  as  we  speak  of  one 
thing  being  not  so  heavy  as  another ; 
where  none  of  the  other  terms  could 
be  used. 

**ThoQffh  phUosephy  teaches  that  no  ele- 
ment is  heavy  in  its  own  plaee,  yet  expe- 
rience shows  that  ont  of  its  own  plaee  it 
proves  esoeedingly  AnntouosM."— «0UTK. 

Pondbrous  (Lat  pondMtu^  de- 
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Dotes  TAther  what  manifests  or  gires 
the  appearance  of  being  beaTj  to 
carry,  whether  we  hare  anything  to 
do  with  carrying  it  or  not.  The  pon- 
derous Yolume  abnost  deters  ns  by 
its  Tery  appearance  from  taking  it  up. 
When  we  watch  the  morements  of  the 
elephant  we  remark  upon  his  pon- 
derous bulk.  Like  BuRDfiNSOMx, 
Wbiodtt  is  more  oommonly  used  in 
the  secondary  than  in  the  literal 
sense.  As  the  Burdensome  .is  annoy- 
ing to  bear^  so  Weighty  is  a  term  ez- 
pressive  of  combined  importance  and 
difficulty,  as  "  weighty  cares  of  office," 
"weighty  considerations."  Powde- 
Rous,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  used 
but  in  a  material,  and  generally  in  a 
somewhat  unfavourable,  sense. 

*'  The  ouM  of  empire  are  great,  and  the 
burden  which  lies  npon  the  shoolders  of 
princes  verj  weiffhty,**-'BiBRO'P  Attbr- 

BURT. 

**VuibrDgh  with  his  ponderous  and  nn- 
meaning  masses,  OTerwhelmed  architeetnre 
in  mere  masoiuT.**— Walpolb. 

BURIAL.  Interment.  Sepul- 
ture.   Intombment. 

Burial  (A.  8.  hymn,  to  bury)  is 
simply  the  covering  of  one  thing  over 
with  others,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from 
view ;  as,  to  bunr  one's  &ce  in  one's 
hands.  As  used  in  the  above  con- 
nexion^ the  burial  of  a  bodv  is  the 
laying  it  sufficiently  deep  in  tne  earth 
to  conceal  it  from  view.  We  even 
speak  of  burial  at  sea.  The  two  appli- 
cations occur  in  the  following  : — 

'*I  ohserred,  indeed,  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of 
these  uninhabited  monuments,  which  had 
been  eraeted  to  the  memoi^  of  persons 
whose  bodies  were  perhaps  ottried  in  the 
plsins  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ooean."— <^c(afor. 
So  characteristic  is  the  idea  of  con- 
cealment in  the  term  6ury,  that  in  a 
secondary  sense  it  is  employed  in  re- 
ference to  many  things  of  which  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  prevent  the 
exhibition.  A  man  fitted  to  adorn 
society  or  to  be  eminently  useful  to  it. 
is  often  buried  in  some  remote  ana 
obscure  locality,  beyond  which  his 
name  is  not  heard. 

Interment  (Fr.  interremmtf  Lat. 
in,  and  t«rra,  iiU  tarih)  is  a  somewhat 
politer  word  than  burial,  but  by  its 


SYNONYMS  [burial] 

etymology  more  restricted  in  meaning, 
and  denoting  any  formal  ceremonial 
or  decent  plying  of  the  body  under* 
ground.  We  might  say. ''  biuried  like 
a  dog,"  but  we  uiould  do  more  likely 
to  say, ''  reverently  and  even  sump- 
tuously interred." 

'*  Cromweirs  hearse  was  magnificent,  the 
idol  erowned,  and  (not  to  mentioa  all  other 
ceremooiet  which  are  practised  at  rojal  m- 
termerUa,  and  therefore  hj  no  means  could 
be  omitt^  here)  the  rant  multitude  of  spee- 
tators  made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small 
part  of  the  qwctacle  itself."— CoWLEV. 

Interment  involves  the  idea  of  earth 
or  soil,  not  so  burial.  It  is  remark- 
able how  the  word  tnttr  has  in  Eng- 
lish literature  been  confined  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

Sepulture  (Lat.  titpultiira)  points 
rather  to  the  mode  of  burial,  and  to 
the  rites  connected  with  it ;  as,  to  have 
the  **  privilege  of  sepulture,"  a  plaoe 
of  "  royal  sepulture,'' and  the  Kke. 
**  The  common  rites  otsepultwrt  t>estow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  ana  a  mother^  woe. 
Let  these  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at 

least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  eomtry  rest." 

POPB. 

Intombment,  as  its  name  expresses, 
is  the  burying  or  interring  in  a  tomb 
(Fr.  tombe,  L.  Lat.  iumha).  In  its  se- 
condary sense  it  is  a  metaphor  for 
placing  or  lying  in  oblivion. 
"  When  Time,  like  him  of  Qasa,  in  his 

wrath 
Plucking  the  pillars  that  support  the  world, 
In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  intombed.** 

YOUNO. 

BURLESQUE.  Paroot.  Satire. 
Travesty.  Caricature.  Sarcasm. 
Comedy.  Irony.  Humour.  Wit. 
Lampoon. 

These  are  only  remotely  synony- 
mous. Nevertheless  they  are  here 
given  as  such,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
one  which  has  not  the  qualities  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  rest. 

Burlesque  nfr,  buriuque,  It.  bur- 
lar$j  to  ridieuU)  is  a  sort  of  humour. 
It  draws  its  amusements  from  incon- 
gruous representation  of  character, 
and  the  placing  of  persons  in  situations 
not  proper  to  their  actual  positions  and 
eiroumstanoea  in  society.  Addison 
has  said  that  **BurUtque  is  of  two 
kinds.      The   first  represents  mean 
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pertont  in  the  Aoooutrements  of  he- 
roes, the  other  deecribes  great  pertons 
acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest 
amonff  the  people.  Parody  (Gr. 
waftt£t\xai]ake  Burlxsqo  b^is  a  matter 
of  words  onl  jy  and  does  not  extend  to 
acts  or  representations  dramatical.  It 
is  the  hnmoroos  adaptation,  br  al- 
terati<nis  here  and  there  of  an  antnor's 
words,  to  a  subjectTery  different  firom 
the  original. 

"  Prom  some  frmgmentt  of  the  Sflti,  writ- 
ten bj  Timoo,  we  may  find  that  they  were 
satiric  poems,  ftall  of  parodies,  that  in,  of 
rerset  patched  op  firom  ffreat  poets,  and 
turned  nito  another  sense  than  their  anthor 
intended  theB.''~I>Bn>SK's  ./ifMno/. 

Tratestt  (from  Ital.  travertirt,  to 
duguittf  matk)  is  analoeous  to  such 
disgaise  bj  dress  as  shall  render  ab- 
smd.  Travesty  differs  from  parody 
in  thatparody  speaks  the  meaning  pnt 
upon  ^e  words  by  the  parodist.  Tra- 
vesty makes  a  thing  distort  and  mis- 
represent itself.  It  pats  upon  it  a 
strange  garb,  which  is  therefore  a  dis- 
guise. 

"CMd  naturalism,  thns  traoettud  in  the 
garb  of  new  religion,  his  lordship  bestows 
as  his  last  and  most  precioos  legacy  on  his 
own  dear  oonntry.**— Wasburtoit. 

R  is  the  earieaturt  of  literature  ;  for 
Caricaturb  (It.  earieatwra)  is  an 
overcharged  representation,  in  which, 
wfaUe  the  general  likeness  is  preserved 
sufficiently  to  bespeak  the  original, 
certain  peculiarities  are  deyeloped  ana 
drawn  m  an  exaggerated  manner. 

"From  all  these  hands  we  nare  snoh 
drafts  of  mankind  as  are  represented  in 
thoee  bnrlesqne  pictures  whieh  the  Italians 
call  earieatunu,  where  the  art  consists  in 
preserring,  amidst  distorted  proportions, 
and  aggrarated  features,  some  distingalsb- 
ing  liisness  of  the  person,  bnt  in  svch  a 
manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable 
beaoty  into  the  most  odions  monster."— 
Spectator, 

Com  EOT  {Gr.  nmfMila)  is  a  kind  of 
dramatic  composition  and  representa- 
tion of  the  light  and  amusing  inci- 
dents or  accidents  of  common  life. 

'« Whenerer  Aristotle  speaks  of  eonu(fy, 
we  must  remember  that  ne  speaks  of  the 
old  or  middle  comedy;  whieh  was  no  other 
than  what  we  shonldedl  lki«e;  and  to  which 
his  definition  ofeomedywasadaoted,i4iM*i0v 
jmitttiifrnt,  that  is,  as  he  explains  himself, 
aa  imitation  of  ridicnlons  characters."— 
Twumre'S  ArUtoiU,  Pntiet, 
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Irony  (Gr.  hpamU)  is  a  mode  of 
censuring  by  contraries.  It  ridicules 
by  pretendmg  to  admire,  and  con- 
demns by  feigned  approval.  The 
modem  term  iron^  has  widely  de- 
parted from  the  original  Greek  'ufemia, 
which  was  a  term  of  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy, and  meant  an  underUmUment 
cf  truth.  The  original  force,  how- 
ever, is  still  perceptible  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many 
pleasant  irome$,  that  things  which  deserve 
the  severest  language  are  made  ridiculous 
instead  of  odious;  and  yon  see  everting 
in  the  most  ffood-natured  aspect  it  can 
bear.**— (TttorcMm. 

Satirb  (lAt.  ttf(¥r8),  on  the  other 
hand,  sets  to  work  in  no  indirect 
fashion,  but  is  a  clever,  lively,  and 
sustained  description  of  the  character 
and  acts  of  persons.  It  falsifies  its 
character  ana  transgresses  its  proper 
limits,  when  it  is  anything  more  tiian 
subservient  to  the  exposure  of  what  is 
defective,  blamewortny,  or  vicious  in 
public  administration  and  conduct,  or 
m  personal  morals. 

"Libel  and  eoHre  are  promiscuously  joined 
togethor  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar; 
though  the  satirist  and  libeller  differ  ae 
much  as  the  libeller  and  murderer.  In  the 
consideration  of  human  life,  the  satirist 
never  fitUs  upon  persons  who  are  not  glar- 
ingly fkulty,  and  the  libeller  upon  none  but 
who  are  conspicuously  commendable. "-~ 
Toiler, 

Sarcasm  (Gr.  a^afnaa-fjAtj  lit  abiiing 
ofihefieih,  i.e.  the  /ijm,  tn  rage;  a  snetr) 
IS  that  kind  of  personal  allusion  which 
is  vented  by  indignation  or  spite.  It 
represents  the  more  virulent  aspect  of 
satire,  and  is  justifiable  only  when 
grounded  on  moral  indignation ;  not 
at  all  when  it  issues  from  personal 
bitterness  or  ill-will. 

"  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  &c.,  i.e„ 
disputed  eareaetieaUy  and  contumeliouslr 
against  it,  that  certainly  there  was  no  such 
matter.**— HAMXOim. 

Sarcasm  is  the  contemptuous  and  de- 
risive expression  of  uncongenialitv 
with  the  character,  conduct,  belief, 
principles,  or  statements  of  another. 

Humour  is  that  species  of  wit— if 
it  be  allowed  to  be  wit  at  all,  which 
is  a  vexed  question — which  proceeds 
from  the  humour  of  a  person  (Lat. 
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kumorem,  moitttirt;  according  to  the 
ides  of  the  old  pbjsicians,  that  certain 
humours  of  the  bodj  caused  certain 
temperaments),  and  maj,  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  wit  does  not,  display  itself  in 
actiom  as  well  as  words.  Wrr  (A.  S. 
wtton,  to  know)  may  consist  in  a  single 
brilliant  thought ;  but  humour  is  con- 
tinuous and  runs  in  a  vein.  It  is  an 
e<)uable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit,  en- 
livening and  amusing  without  being 
of  neoessitv  brilliant.  The  essence 
of  wit,  is  uie  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  consists  in  the  readj  and 
telling  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of 
things.  It  comes  hjr  nature,  as  wis- 
dom comes  by  reftsxion  trnd  expe- 
rience, and  learning  by  study  and 
labour.  Swift  drew  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humour, 
when  he  said  that  humour  was  ''a 
talent  not  confined  to  men  of  wit  or 
learning,  for  we  observe  it  sometimes 
among  common  servants,  and  the 
meanest  of  the  people."  It  may  be 
that  wit  excites  a  lively  feeling  of 
surprise  and  ^ratification,  but  not  a 
smile  or  a  laugh ;  this  is  always  implied 
in  humour. 


'  Wit"  savs  Locke,  *'  lien  most  in  the  as- 
iblsge  of  ideas,  and  in  patting  those  to- 
gether with  qoiokness  ana  rarie^  wherein 


can  be  foond  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  np  pleasant  pictures  and 
agreei^le  risions  in  the  fancy /' 
In  short,  Humour  seems  to  lie  rather 
in  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of 
amusing  inconjmiity  or  contrast,  Wrr 
in  that  of  bruliant  association  and 
comparison,  which,  however,  will- 
often  include  contrast.  Goldsmith 
lias  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
on  the  difference.    He  says — 

*'  Wit  rdses  hnman  nature  above  Its 
level,  hwtumr  acts  a  contrary  part,  and 
equally  depresses  it.  To  expect  exalted 
h  amour  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

Lampoon  (Fr.  lampon^  a  taunt,  jeer, 
from  tampons,  let  w  diink  largely: 
Lin-R^)  is  low  personal  satire,  of 
which  die  sole  purpose  is  to  ridicule, 
pain,  and  annoy  individuals. 

"Mr.  Betterworth,"  answered  he,  "I 
was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who  knowing  my  disposition  to 
»attre,  advised  me  that  if  any  scoundrel  or 
bitwkhead  whom  I  had  lampooned  should 
usk,  •  Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper?*  I 


8TNON YMS  [BURNING  ] 

should  tell  him  tiiat  I  was  not  the  author, 
and  therefore  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Betterworth^ 
that  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  lines." — 
JoHKBOH's  Life  of  Swift, 

BURNING.  Ardent.  Fiery. 
Hot.    Scorcbxng. 

Hot  (A.  S.  kdt)  denotes  simply- 
having  heat  in  the  physical  or  any 
analogous  sense  of  the  term  heat. 

"  Moderation  may  become  a  hntt.  To 
be  but  warm  when  God  commands  nt  to  be 
hot  is  8infiiL**-~FBLTSA3C. 

Burning  (A.  S.  bm-nan,  tokindle)  is 
exhibiting  heat,or  in  any  way  or  degree 
affecting  by  heat.  When  used  morally , 
Hot  is  applied  to  the  jMssions,  Burn- 
ing to  tne  more  active  desires;  the 
idea  of  burning  being  the  continuous 
feeling  or  transmission  of  heat  in  a 
lively  manner.  Fire  is  hot,  but  the 
flame  bums.  So, ''  a  burning  sense 
of  shame,"  ''a  burning  indignation,*' 
but,  "hot  anger." 

*' Cowley,  observing  the  eold  regard  ol 
his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  con- 
siders them  as  Mmtii^-glasses  made  of  ice.'* 
^Spectator. 

Ardent (Lat.  ardcre,ne\it,  to  bum) 
is  the  Latin  equivalent  to  the  English 
Burning,  but  is  not  so  strong  a  term, 
and  is  applied  to  inclinations  as  well 
as  desires,  as  an  ardent  hope  or  am- 
bition, ardent  seal.  Ardent  is,  unlike 
the  otuers,  not  used  except  poetically 
in  any  primary  or  physical  sense.  See 
Fervour. 

"  There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  fiunily. 
but  of  an  ardent  melancholy  temper,  who 
had  served  under  the  Duke  of  BuannKham 
in  the  sti^on  of  lieutenant.** — Hume. 

Fiery  is  showing  itself  like  Jirt^ 
that  is,  tending  to  project  itself  upon 
others.  Fiery  wrath  is  that  which 
would  consume  or  injure  others  if  it 
could.  "Fiery  indignation"  is  that 
which  would  **  devour  the  adver- 
saries." It  is  not  steady  and  con- 
suming so  much  as  fitful  and  flash- 
ing. 

*'  Lemons  of  loves  with  little  wings  did  fly. 
Darting  their  deadly  arrows jCoy  bright.** 

SPBRSKR. 

Scorching  (0.  Fr.  escorcher,  Lat. 
excortlcare,  to  Hay)  denotes  a  heat 
which  affects  the  surface  injuriously 
or  painfully.  Scorching  passions 
would  denote  not  so  much  their  mere 
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'eat,  ai  the  wtj  in  which  thej  re* 
doonded  to  the  renone  of  those  sub- 
^^cttothem. 

"Sarnm  of  the  pieeM  wUoh  wtxe  thea 
bvBulit  from  its  zepotUoriet  ippAured  to 
d*Tc  been  teoreked  with  Um  fire  whieh  hap- 
pmai  in  the  town  house  soon  after  the  baiuc 
VM  estibUshed.'*~Ai>uc  Smith. 

BURNISH.    Polish. 

PousH  (Fr.  poUr)  is  the  wider  term 
of  the  two.  It  IS  to  make  smooth  and 
giossTy  nsuallT  bj  frictioii.  as  fflass, 
■vuea,  metaiSy  and  the  like.  Bub- 
na  (O.  Fr.  inuruir)  is  specifically  to 
pinh  metal  hr  rubbing  with  some- 
tbiBg  hard  and  smooth.  Burnish  is 
ABtased  of  anything  bat  material  sub- 
itsaoes;  Polish  lemls  itself  readily  to 
seconditfy  ^pheadon;  as,  polished 
Bsanersy  a  polished  style,  polished 
Mdety.  Burnishing  is  more  closely 
Msoaated  with  the  (viginal  manufao- 
tnre,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
eesi  would  harlly  be  complete  with- 
out it.  Polishing  is  more  often  done 
for  »  purely  ornamental  purpose. 
Wood,  for  instance,  and  brass  are  both 
polishedy  but  wood  is  not  burnished. 

BUSH.    Shhub. 

Bush  (one  of  many  similar  words ; 
c£.  Ger.  huteh,  Fr.  bois)  meant  origi- 
sally  a  wood  or  wild  place  grown  up 
in  trees.  It  is  commonly  employed 
St  present  in  this  sense  to  express 
dte  wild,  uncultirated  country  occu- 
pied by  the  aborigines  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  colonial  settlements.  The 
diaraeCeristic  of  the  bush  and  the 
Sbbitb  is  that  instead  of  nowing  to 
a  considerable  height  and  throwing 
outramiiications,  it  is  of  short  stature, 
sad  throws  out  several  stems  from  the 
saaw  root.  The  bush  is  thick,  dose, 
sod  impenrious  to  the  sight;  qualities 
which  do  not  belong  so  essentially  to 
the  shmb.  The  busn  is  as  frequently 
wild  as  eultiTated ;  the  shrub  is  culti- 
Tstedy  eboioe,  ornamental,  Rraceiul, 
and  often  ibwering.  Epithets  ex- 
pressiTe  of  these  characteristics  would 
Hot  harmonize  with  the  term  bush. 

BUSY.  Acnvx.  Omcious.  Prao' 

MATICAL. 

BwT  (A.  S.  hydg)  means  no  more 
Una  elosely  employed,  except  in  the 
anfiiTourable  sense  of  fond  of  unduly 
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employing  one's  self  with  the  concerns 
of  others  firom  curiosity  or  inquisitiTe- 
ness.  A  person  of  mactiTe  habits 
may  occasionally  be  sufficiently  inte* 
rested  in  anything  to  be  busy.  To  be 
busy,  whether  habitually  or  not,  is  to 
be  carefully,  sedulouslv,  and  absorb- 
ingly engaged  in  a  work. 

"Deepsir 
Tended  the  siok,  busiest  from  eoooh  to 
eoQoh.**  MiLTOH. 

AonvB  (Fr.  aetif)  is  haying  a  ten- 
dency to  employment  and  a  dislike  of 
remaining  idle.  Such  a  disposition, 
if  not  wdl  employed,  is  pretty  sure 
to  fall  into  mischief.  To  be  active 
implies  more  ener^,  to  be  busy  more 
attention.  The  actnre  man  distributes 
his  thoughts,  the  busy  man  concen- 
trates them.  The  former  is  ready  for 
any  employment,  the  latter  dedicates 
himself^to  one  in  particular.  A  man 
may  be  actire  in  disposition,  he  is 
busy  in  fact. 

"  The  sonl,  being  an  aeiioe  natore.  Is  al« 
ways  propending  to  the  exeroise  of  one 
Ihonlty  or  anoiber.*'— Olahyill. 

Opficious  (Lat.  ajpteium,  qffiet, 
duty)  is  that  aspect  or  the  qualitr  of 
the  busy  man  in  the  affiurs  of  others 
which  leads  him  to  the  superfluous 
taking  upon  himself  to  adrise  or  to 
assist  them. 

«*  The  miserable  Rachel  now  too  late  dis- 
eorered  the  ftttal  eooseqnenoes  of  interfering 
between  huband  and  wife,  and  heartily 
reproached  herself  for  her  officiousneu  in 
a^irarating  his  jealonsy.**— QfttcrMr. 

Pbaomatical  (Gr.  w^ay/jutrtnoff 
it(ay/jui^  a  butinm)  had  at  one  time 
the  meaning  of  butity  engaged.  It 
now  means  tussil?  or  officiously  busy. 
The  pragmatical  man  exagsrerates 
the  importance  to  others  of  what  he 
is  himself  engaged  in,  and  erects  little 
matters  into  anairs  of  great  moment ; 
his  Tery  recreations  haye  a  serious  air, 
and  it  is  only  by  some  amount  of 
sacrifice  that  he  can  find  time  for  any. 
The  labours  and  responsibilities  of 
others  are  light  in  comparison  with 
his  own. 

'*  The  fellow  grew  so  proffmatieeU  that 
he  took  upon  hum  the  goTemment  of  my 
whole  fenul7.*'~ABBUTmroT. 

BUTT.    Mark. 

The  man  who  is  a  Btrrr  (Fr.  but, 
butt,  aim)  is  a  Mabk  (Fr.  marqus)^ 
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but  the  man  who  is  a  mark  is  not 
necesflarily  a  butt.  The  word  butt  is 
a  metaphor,  indicating  a  mark  for  the 
shafts  of  MttTi  or  ridioole  of  the  most 
contemptuous  nature.  A  man  maj 
be  a  mark  of  envy,  but  he  is  only  a 
butt  for  ridicule. 

"  I  mean  thoM  honent  gentleinen  that 
are  pelted  bj  men,  w<Hnen,  and  children, 
bj  Iriends  and  foee.  luid  in  a  word,  staad 
u  butts  in  eonTenation." — AnPISOir. 
Both  terms  are  taken  from  archery, 
the  butt  being  the  barrel,  whose 
bung  served  for  the  central  mark  in 
taking  aim. 
*'  Ben.  I  aimed  to  near  when  I  rappoeed 

jon  bTed. 
Bom,  A  riffht  good  mark-nmn  I  and  she** 

fair  1  lore.**        Borneo  and  Juliet, 

BUY.      PUBCHASB. 

To  Buy  (A.  S.  byegan)  and  to  Pur- 
CHA8B  (Fr.  pourehuutery  to  desire  and 
seek  to  obtain;  L.  oapttars,  to  chase) 
are  much  the  same,  except  that  Buy, 
beine  the  simple  Saxon  term,  is  ap- 
plied toallkinosof  objects^  Purchase 
nas  a  somewhat  more  pokte  air,  and, 
with  Buy,  is  applicable  to  articles  of 
taste  and  value.  We  buy  Tegetables 
and  purchase  jewellery.  Again,  to 
buy  is  specifically  to  give  money :  to 
PuRCH  A8E,  beingused  more  often  tnan 
Buy  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  extends 
to  the  giving  or  parting  with  anything 
to  procure  something  else,  as  to  "pur- 
chase at  the  cost  of  reputation."  Pur- 
chase in  the  New  Testament  is  always 
to  procure^  never  to  buy.  The  term 
Buy  wears  an  unfavourable  air,  when 
it  is  employed  of  the  procuring  by 
money  what  might  better  be  the  re- 
ward of  merit. 

"  The  law  prerames  that  he  who  buys  an 
oiBoe  will  by  bribenr^  extortion*  or  other 
unlswfbl  means,  make  hit  purehase  good. 


to  ths  manifeet  detriment  ot  the  pobUe."— 
Blackstoxz. 


C. 

CABAL.  Conspiracy.  Combi- 
nation. Plot.  Faction.  Machi- 
nation. 

Cabal  is  from  the  Hebrew  habahf 
a  mystic  tradition  which  it  was  pre- 


STNONTM8  [BUT] 

tended  had  oome  down  from  Moaes 
along  with  the  Jewish  law;  hence 
the  term  was  applied  to  any  aaso- 
eiatioo  which  haa  apretended  secret. 
The  idea  of  a  cabal  is  that  of  a  party 
or  faction  confined  to  a  few,  and  plot- 
ting in  secret  for  their  own  interests 
by  giving  a  certain  turn  to  the  course 
of  affairs,  and  getting  political  power 
and  patronage.  The  ODJect  of  a  cabal 
is  to  affect  public  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  intriguing  party,  and  so,  al- 
though the  plan  is  secret^  the  means 
employed  may  be  sometimes  secret, 
sometimes  open,  as  clamour.  It  car- 
ries a  political  or  quasi-political  air, 
true  to  its  original  application  in  the 
sense  of  a  cabinet  or  committee.  It 
was  a  nickname  of  the  ministry  of 
Charles  II.,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buck- 
ingham, Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 
the  initials  of  whose  names  spell  the 
word. 

"  Base  rivals,  who  tme  wit  and  merit  hate, 
CabaiUng  still  a^inst  it  with  the  great, 
Malicioasly  aspire  to  gain  renown 
Bj  standing  op  and  palUng  others  down.** 
Dbydbn. 

A  Conspiracy  (Latc<mipira(tonem. 
which,  unlike  conspiracy,  denotea 
good  as  well  as  evil  accord)  is  a 
secret  combination  against  some  per- 
son, power,  authority,  or  legitimate 
interest.  In  its  common  occurrence 
Conspiracy  denotes  a  treasonable  at- 
tempt for  the  purpose  of  subverting  a 
dynasty,  or  re-establishing  one,  or 
generally  for  altering  the  political 
moe  of  afiairs.  It  tends  to  multiply 
its  numbers^  thus  differing  from  ca- 
bal, which  18  restricted.  The  term 
belongs  also  to  private  life.  Any 
agreement  to  do  what  is  prejudicial 
to  another  is  recognised  by  the  law 
as  a  conspiracy. 

•*  Catiline's  coiMpthMy.''~Ro8B^  SaOust, 

Combination  (Lat.  comb'mationemya 
joining  two  by  two)  need  not  be  for  a 
bad  purpose,  though  it  is  commonly  so 
used.  It  is  an  association  of  persons 
united  for  the  purpose  of  acting  or 
resisting  in  a  matter  of  their  own  in- 
terests. It  differs  from  Cab  A  L  in  beine 
more  active  than  deliberative,  and 
from  Conspiracy  in  beinr  op^  and 
not  secret.    Social  or  professional  in- 
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terests  are  oommonlj  the  baiii  of 
onion  and  aetkm  in  combiDationfl, 
and  its  work  lifis  in  pnahing  its  own 
demands  md  resisting  thoseof  others. 
It  is  erident  that  the  tenn  admits  of 
mA  a  generic  sense  as  would  include 
the  others. 

'*  A  eoaiMiiatiioii  of  the  most  powerM  men 
ia  Boom  who  had  eoMpind  my  nda.**— 
JCklxoth's  Ctorv. 

A  Plot  (the  same  word  as  plat^ 
i.e.  of  ground)  is  a  complicated  plan 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose 
alwi^  eril  or  mischieyoiis.  As  it  ez- 
presMS  the  plan  as  well  as  the  planner, 
a  plot  may  lie  with  a  single  person, 
though  it  commonlj  inTolres  more 
than  one. 

«*  TIm  tanpterinayeeMe  vging,  ftod  yet 
«aatiaBe  pmtmg.*'—SovTm, 

FAcnon  (iMLfaetumem)  meant  an- 
eiend  J  one  of  the  trooos  in  the  games 
of  the  circus,  and  wnen  the  circus 
assumed  apolitical  character,  the  term 
came  to  mean  a  political  paitj.  It  is 
now  used  more  commonly  of  a  minority 
than  of  a  minority,  but  in  either  case 
denotes  a  party  acting  unscrupulously 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  in« 
terests  in  the  couimunity. 

**  The  membere  of  the  court  faction  are 
faUy  iademnifled  for     *  "  ■"' ' 


br'  the  lead  in  aU  affairs,  bat  also  bjr  the 
peifeot  aeciiritj-  lii  which  thejr  enjoy  less 
^i|„if^.i>.i/—,  bat  Tery  adraotageoos  fitoa- 


Unquiet,  turbulent,  jealous,  ambi- 
tious, Tain  spiritB  form  cabals.  Mis- 
chierous,  malignant,  wicked,  and  de- 
signing spirits  form  plots.  Discon- 
tented spirits,  indocile  subject^  and 
bad  citizens  form  conspiracies,  social 
and  professional  grievances,  undue 
preponderance  of  power  or  wealth 
bring  about  combinations.  ResUess- 
ness,  combined  with  yiews  of  self-inte- 
rest, raises  up  factions.  A  seditious 
party  in  a  communis  or  a  state  while 
It  is  as  yet  weak  and  undeveloped  is 
a  faction.  It  is  a  party  when  it  has 
esUbUshed  its  claim  to  be  recognized 
•fi  one  of  the  powers  of  that  oommu- 
aity  or  state.  A  cabal  works  in- 
directly, a  i^ot  darkly,  a  conspiracy 
deeply  and  unscrupulously. 

A  Machihation  (Lat  maehtmriy 


Gr.  fupix»vi*  a  maehim)  combines  with 
the  idea  of  contrirance  and  drenm- 
yention  that  of  a  purpose  whidi  is  not 
only  sdfish  but  evil— a  wicked  plot- 
ting against  the  interests  or  life  of 
another.  It  admits  even  of  treachery- 
as  an  instrument  in  its  dealings.  ]('i> 
short,  its  direct  aim  is  deadly  mischief, 
and  [it  adopts  any  arts  or  deceptioii 
which  may  compass  this  end. 

"  This  is  the  state  and  known  moe^cnatto'' 
of  him  whose  tme  title  is  the  aoooser  of.thc 
brethren."— BiBBOP  Hall. 

CABIN.    Hut.    Cottage. 

The  Cabih  (Welsh,  eaban,  6oo(a, 
eabm)  belongs  to  the  very  poor ;  the 
Hut  (Fr.  huttt)  to  the  savage,  the 
CoTTAOB  (A.  8.  cdttf  a  cottage^  den)  to 
the  labourer.  A  cabin  is  a  miserable 
hut  or  cottage.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
town.  Cottages  are  only  in  the 
country.  The  hut  presents  Uie  simple 
idea  of  shelter  from  the  elements: 
the  cabin  of  extreme  pover^  and 
wretchedness:  the  cottage  of  rural 
simplicity  ana  luxuriance.  The  hut 
may  be  the  abode  of  royalty,  for  savage 
tribes  have  their  chiefe.  The  cot- 
tage iSj  with  some  ornament  and 
cultiyation,  often  an  abode  of  the 
wealthy. 

CAJOLE.    Coax.    Wheedle. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
that  of  using  petty  arts  of  demeanour 
to  persuade  into  something,  connected 
with  a  selfish  purpose.  To  Cajole 
(Fr.  etffoler,  for  eagtoleTf  to  allure  into 
a  cage  like  a  hird)  denotes  the  use  of 
such  winning  arts,  whether  of  words, 
as  flattery>  or  more  than  words,  as 
leads  the  person  under  such  influence 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  another, 
even  to  some  little  loss  or  detriment 
to  himselC  To  Coax  (etym.  uncer- 
tain) expresses  the  same  thing,  but 
with  more  of  persuasiveness  and  less 
of  art.  It  is  a  more  simple-minded 
process.  The  fother  may  coax  his 
child  into  doing  some  unpleasant 
thing  for  its  own  good,  and  the  child 
may  coax  the  father  into  making  him 
some  little  present. 

Wheedle  (cf.  Ger.  wedebi,  to  wag 

th4  tail)  denotes  the  reiterated  use  of 

clever  importunities  and  little  cheats, 

!   and,  like  Cajole,  often  has  the  i 
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of  laring  against  the  interest  of  the 
person  lured.  The  designing  per- 
son cajolasy  the  impudent  one  coaxes, 
the  artful  and  disbonestpne  wheedlei. 

"  Altera  cq/o^i»^  dream  to  wake  in  the  a^ 
gravation  of  disi^fpointment." — 8moij:.BT. 

The  following  gives  the  word  ccax 
in  its  old  form : — 

"  Princes  may  give  a  oood  po«t  snoh  eoa- 
renieat  coontenance  and  also  benefit  aa  are 
dne  to  an  excellent  artificer,  thongh  they 
neither  Idae  nor  cokes  them."— Pui.tK!C- 


*'  I  bare  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of 
the  best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I  have 
wheedled  out  of  her." — Co2VOBEYS. 

CALAMITY.  Disaster.  Visi- 
tation. Misfortune.  Mischance. 
Mishap.  Misadventure*  Catas- 
trophe. 

Calamity  (Lat.  edVimitaUmf  proh. 
from  calamuif  a  stalky  as  ifdsstructum  of 
croj)i^  is  commonly  applied  to  events 
whien  produce  extenave  evil,  whether 
puhlic  or  private,  as  a  had  narvest,  a 
civil  war^  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  houl 
of  a  family.  The  calamity  generally 
befiUls  from  without,  and  is  not  a  mis- 
carria^  of  plans,  but  an  independent 
visitation.  Hence  a  person  may  be 
closely  connected  with  a  calsimitv 
without  directly  suffering  from  it.  A 
plague  upon  a  city  is  a  oUamity,  and 
IS  called  so  even  by  those  who  may 
escape  fh>m  it. 

"  Even  when  they  are  in  pro^jcrity  they 
erer  and  anon  feel  many  inward  stin^  and 
lashes ;  bnt  when  any  great  affliction  or 
calamity  overtakes  them,  they  are  the  most 
poor-spirited  creatures  in  the  whole  world.** 

— TlLLOTSOK. 

A  Disaster  (Fr.<f^sas<rs,Lat.a<(rum, 
a  ftavy  a  word  of  astrological  character) 
is  an  untoward  event  of  great  impor- 
tance coming  in  to  mar  or  ruin  a  par- 
ticular pUn^  course,  or  condition  of 
things  as  incidental  to  it*  Thus, 
losses  in  trade,  the  overturning  of  a 
carriage  on  the  road,  are  disasters. 

"  This  was  a  real  dUaster  to  ns.  as  by  re- 
tailing OS  half  a  day  it  broke  the  chain  of 
oor  stages,  and  laid  ns  under  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  stopping  each  ensamg 
night  at  a  Tery  bad  mn.**— SwnrBU^irE^ 
Spain, 

Misfortune  is  the  widest,  though 
not  specifically  the  strongest  m  mean- 
ing. Anything  which  is  an  untoward 
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event  is  a  misfortune.  Calamities  and 
disasters  are  misfortunes,  only  they 
are  more  than  ordinary  misfortones. 
That  is  a  misfortune  which  in  any 
way  deprives  of  an  actual  or  contin* 
ffent  good  against  one's  will.  Bnt 
uie  term  is  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
Calamtty  or  Disaster. 

"  She  daily  exereises  her  benerolenee  by 
pitying  every  nu^ortune  that  happens  to 
every  lamiJy  withm  her  circle  of  notice.**— 
JOHXSOK. 

VisrrATioN  (Lat  vUUdtibmm)  is  a 
term  used  to  denote  providential  in- 
fliction or  retribution,  and  is  applied 
to  public  and  private  afflictions,  as 
the  sudden  deatn  of  an  individual,  or 
the  plague  in  a  country. 

"  There  shall  not  be  left  in  thee  one  stone 
npon  another,  beoanse  thon  kneweat  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitaUon."^Bible. 

Mischance  and  Mishap  differ 
from  MisPORTUNB  in  being  lighter^ 
Misfortunes  to  individuals  are  failures 
in  business^  the  loss  of  health,  the 
being  bom  of  cmel  or  over-indnigent 
parents.  Misdiances  and  mishi^ 
•re  such  as  interrupt  employments  or 
undertakings  untowardly.  A  slight 
difference,  too,  exists  between  Mis- 
CHANCE  andMisBAP ;  the  mischance  is 
external  to  the  actual  employment, 
and  befiUls  a  person  while  engaged  in 
it;  a  mishap  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
the  employment  itse]£  So  mischance 
is  less  personal  than  mishap,  which 
often  wears  a  ludicrous  air.  A  sudden 
frost  on  a  hunting  day  is  a  mischance ; 
a  fall  while  hunting  is  a  mishap. 

" '  For  charity,*  replied  the  matron, « tell 
What  sad  mi$cAaMct  those  pretty  birds 

befell.'  -- 
'Nay,  no  mi$chanee*  the   savage  dame 

replied* 
'  But  want  of  wit  in  their  nnerring  guide. 
And  tffet  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and 

giddy  pride.'  **  Detden. 

"Ahmel  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  I 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  nUtkapt 
Do  dog  him  stiU  with  after-clans  f ** 

Mudibrat 

MisAnvENTURX  IS  the  more  serious 
form  of  MuHAP.  It  is  a  calamity 
occurring  in  the  course  of  some  deed 
or  transaction;  as  if  in  fencing  one 
accidentally  wounded  one's  adversary. 
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it  combines  more  ttronKlj  than  Mi9« 
HAP  the  idea  of  the  nntortanate  with 
the  doings  and  proceedings  of  men. 

"  W«  seldom  or  nerer  And  thmt  U17  xuttion 
hmth'  endured  to  nuuij  nutadvetUurei  and 
Buneries  M  the  Spaoiu'ds  ha^e  done  in 
their  Indian  disooTenea."— Ralegh's  BiM- 
tmyttfthM  World, 

Mischance  and  mishap  befall  us. 
But  we  meet  with  or  suffer  misadven- 
tnxeSy  pladng  ourselTes,  as  it  were, 
within  their  reach,  and  unwittingly 
running  into  them. 

Catastbofbs  (Gr.  naraargi^y  an 
#arrtumtng)  is  an  erent  final,  disas- 
trous, subversiTe.  The  calamitj  is 
one  erent  of  wide-spread  ill.  The 
catastrophe  is  one  event  with  manifold 
effects  of  iU.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
pendium of  disasters^  and  a  sum  of 
erils,  potent  in  itselt  and  diversified 
in  its  effscts.  It  is  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, though  with  no  necessary  sense 
of  cahunitj,  that  the  term  is  used 
simply  of  the  winding  up  or  ditioue- 
ntent  of  a  dramado  plot.  It  is  then 
a  final  illustration  and  complete 
solution  of  idl  difficulties,  a  practical 
termination  of  the  plan  when  all  in- 
terest is  gone  and  oejond  which  it 
were  impossible  to  continue  the  ac- 
tion. 

«*  At  Abingdon  he  (the  Prinee  of  Orange) 
was  snrpiised  with  the  news  of  the  strange 
eatastrophe  of  afikirs  now  at  London— the 
King's  desertion,  and  the  disorders  which 
the  city  and  neighbonrhood  of  London  were 
fallea  bito."— BuBXXT. 

calculate.  Reckon.  Com- 
PUTS.  CouwT.  Estimate.  Enu- 
merate.   Rati. 

To  Caixhjlate  (IaL  ealeiUare,  eal- 
elUut,  a  pebble,  uted  in  counting)  is  to 
arrire  at  a  result  hy  an  arithmetical 
op^ation  of  any  kind ;  hence  of 
various  kinds ;  hence  also,  remotely ,  a 
calculation  may  be  formed  by  using 
one  or  more  arithmetical  processes 
in  succession  for  the  purpose  of  a 
common  result  or  product.  Calcula- 
tion goes  beyond  tne  actual  and  pre- 
sent, and  may  deal  with  the  future 
and  probable.  Hence  the  result  of 
calculation  may  be  approximate  only, 
not  exact 

"  I  fear  this  learned  man  may  hare  been 
•omewhat  misinfonned  bv  the  narigators 
he  rehea  in,  or  elat  that  ths  wa?  of  allow. 


ing  for  refSraetf one  is  not  yet  redooed  to  a 
sofficient  certainty;  fbr  I  do  not  find  by 
those  who  hare  pniposely  gone  to  the  top 
of  it  (TenerifRs)  that  the  mountain  is  so 
high  as  his  calculation  makes  it.**— BoYLB. 

To  Reckon  (A,  S.  rsccon)  is  to  tell 
one  by  one,  and  deals  only  with  mat- 
ters of  addition  and  subtraction.  It 
is  a  process  of  units  only.  It  is  to 
count  iuto  a  number,  rank,  or  series ; 
hence,  analogously^  to  place  as  an  item 
in  a  moral  or  social  account,  as,  **  I 
reckon  him  among  the  aristocracy." 
Hence  the  procefs  of  reckoning  is 
more  straightforward,  and  the  result 
of  reckoning  more  exact  and  certain 
than  calculation,  while  it  is  less  com- 
prehensive and  varied.  Reckon  has 
the  further  character  of  being  relative, 
economical,  or  financial.  We  count 
for  ourselves,  we  reckon  with  others. 
In  this  way  to  reckon  is  to  calculate  ' 
in  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
proprietor  calculates  his  expenses  of 
the  past  year,he  computes  the  probable 
outlay  of  the  coming  year,  and  per- 
haps in  each  case  he  reckons  with  his 
steward. 

*' Betrospects  with  bad  rechonert  are 
tronblesome  things."— Waeburton. 

But  Reckon  involves  in  some  cases 
the  use  of  the  logical  as  well  as  the 
arithmetical  faculty  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  in  the  in- 
stance given  under  Count. 

To  COMPUTE  (Lat.  comptitare)  bears 
reference  to  a  sum  or  value  already 

g'ven.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the 
»availy  bodies  are  calculated;  but 
the  number  of  comets  that  have  been 
visible  during  the  last  thousand  years 
could  only  £9  computed^  all  that  is 
likelv  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  being  taken  into  account; 
hence  Compute  is  more  than  an  arith- 
metical term,  and  involves  the  factors 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  numbers 
and  sums.  To  compute  is  to  form  a 
numerical  estimate,  though  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  magnitude.  In  calculation 
we  proceed  from  fixed  items  to  a  cer- 
tain  result.  lu  computation  we  pro- 
ceed from  variable  items  to  a  probable 
result.  In  cilculation  the  goodmss 
of  the  result  depends  on  the  exactness 
of  the  method,  and  the  rightness  of 
the  annlication.    In  computation  it 
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depends,  besides  these,  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  data. 

"Of  time  oo  all  occariont,  he  (Swift) 
was  an  excellent  eompuUr,  and  knew  the 
minutes  required  to  every  common  opera- 
ttoa."— JOHHSOH. 

ExperieLce  and  analogy  are  great 
aida  in  computation. 

Count  is  etymolo^^ically  another 
form  of  eompuUf  but  its  signification 
is  nearer  to  that  of  reolcon.  It  is  to 
reckon  one  by  one ;  but  as  to  reckon 
is  to  enlist  in  a  number,  so  to  count 
is  simply  to  register  as  units.  So  we 
might  say,  ''I  hare  counted  the 
bottles;  there  are  ninety  without 
rechming  ten  which  are  broken." 
*«  I  would  not  be  that  gailtj  man. 

With  all  his  golden  store; 
Nor  change  mj  lot  with  anj  wretch 
That  cmmU  his  thousands  o'er.** 
Loo  Air. 

In  the  secondary  use  of  the  terms. 
Count  stands  to  reckon  as  a  proposi- 
tion to  a  conclusion.  I  count  him 
fiuthful  that  endures,  that  is,  I  bring 
the  two  ideas  or  terms  into  unity.  **  X 
reckon  that  the  present  su£«rings 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter ;  'that 
is,  I  draw  this  deduction  (Gr.  Xayi' 

Estimate  (Lat.  itst?(mdre)  is  to 
compute  more  generally,  as  to  esti- 
mate the  average  or  prdtMible  market 
value  of  ffoods,  distance,  and  the  like, 
in  a  rough  manner.  It  is  not  so  nu- 
merical as  Compute.  Estimate  has  to 
do  not  with  facts,  figures,  or  dimen- 
sions in  themselTes,  but  in  so  ftr  as 
they  relate  to  ourselves  and  our  in- 
terest in  them.  We  may  compute 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  tract  of 
country;  we  estimate  their  saleable 
price,  and,  so  doing,  set  what  is  valu- 
able over  against  what  is  compara- 
tively or  completely  worthless. 

*'  Lire  dogs  before  dead  lions  ntatateg," 
Dakisl. 

Enumerate  (Lat.  enHmh^ire)  is  to 
till  the  numbcnr  by  expressing  the 
items,  and  is  a  process  of  speech 
rather  than  arithmetic.  It  is  to  men- 
tion as  an  item  in  a  sum. 

"  If  the  Priest  pardons  no  dns  but  those 
which  are  mwnerated,  the  penitent  will  be 
ia  aa  eril  condition  in  most  casee,  but  if  he 
aM  and  does  pardon  dkose  which  are  for- 
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gotten,  than  the  spedal  eimmeraHon  is  not 
mdispeasably  neoessar7.''~BlSHOP  Tat- 
LOR. 

To  Rate  (0.  Fr.  raU,  Lat.  rtfnw, 
rechmed)  is  to  compute  or  estimate 
according  to  a  standard  of  proportion, 
whether  scientific  or  conventionaL 

'*  But  I  collect  ont  of  the  Abbej  Book  of 
Barton  that  twentf-ooe  were  ratablo  to 
two  marks  of  sUver."— OAKSsr. 

CALENDAR.    Almanacs. 

The  Calendar  (Lat.  eHUnd^  the 
calends,  or  bejpnning  of  the  wwntk)  gives 
the  days  of  the  months  in  numeral 
order,  and  the  days  of  the  week  with 
the  Sunday  letter,  and  marks  thoae 
days  which  are  held  in  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  importance. 

The  Alman  ACE  ^L.  Lat.  abnafmehus: 
Brachbt  ;  probably,  but  by  no  means 
certainly,  of  Arabic  derivation)  ex- 
tends to  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical infbrmatioD^  and  ma;|r  even  ven- 
ture upon  astrological  predictions. 

CALL.    Invoke.    Evoke. 

These  terms  express  in  common  the 
action  of  the  voice  exercised  by  one 
sentient  being  upon  another.  Call 
{see  Bid)  is  uie  most  general.  Call 
may  be  inarticulate.  The  bird  ctAls 
its  mate.  Men  call  other  men  or 
animala  more  or  less  tamed  or  domeeti- 
cated  by  whom  they  are  surrounded ; 
that  is,  who  inhabit  the  same  earth  as 
themselTes. 

We  Evoke  (Lat.  evVcart,  to  call 
forth)  infernal  spirits,  or  spirits  of  the 
departed,  whose  abode  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

We  Invoke  (Lat  im)6eart,  to  call 
en)  the  Deity,  or  saints,  or  celestial  in- 
telligences, as  living  in  heaven,  or  he- 
lieved  to  have  power  or  influence  over 
the  earth  ana  men.  One  calls  by 
some  short  method,  as  a  sound,  a  name, 
and  by  analogy,  a  sign  or  gesture. 
One  evokes  bv  charms,  incantations, 
mystic  acts  ana  words.  One  invoke 
by  vows  and  pravers.  Poets  still  in- 
voke Apollo  and  the  Muses  to  aid 
them  in  the  efforts  and  flights  of  their 
imagination  after  the  manner  of  the 
poets  of  classic  antiouity.  He  who 
invokes  does  it  for  nelp  or  succour 
as  an  inferior.  He  who  evokes  does 
it  as  possessing  some  power  and 
authority.  Uiough  it  may  be  for  sue- 
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four,  also  in  giving  sopernataral  in- 
Ibnuadon.  In  iurocfttion  the  tubject 
is  definite  and  oertain.  In  erocation 
it  is  oncertain ;  but  in  invocation  the 
power  is  weak,  in  evocation  strong, 
invocation  has  a  weaker  force  th^ 
IvvosB,  and  sometimes  means  little 
more  than  a  formal  calling  of  atten- 
tion, or  an  address. 

CALM.  Snf.L.  Quiet.  Serenb. 
Tranquil.  Peaceful.  Placid. 
Sbttleo.    Composed.    Collected. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
the  elements  of  nature.  CTalm  is  ap- 
plied to  the  air  and  the  sea.  It  is  a 
relative  term,  denoting  the  absence  of 
perturbation ;  a  calm  air  is  one  which 
IS  not  stormj,  a  calm  sea  one  which  is 
not  rough.  In  its  secondafy  sense, 
cahn,  as  applied  to  the  feelings,  mind, 
or  conduct,  denotes  the  absence  of 
excitement  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  produce  it,  and  b  commonly 
a  praiseworthy  feature  of  character. 
Yet  Dot  invariably  so,  for  it  is  not  good 
to  endure  or  witness  calmly  what  is 
cruel  or  painful  or  miserable  to  others. 

"  The  Seventh  Book  (of  Perwiise  Lost) 
aflbcU  the  imagiiiatioii  like  the  ooeao  in  a 
calm,  sod  flUetne  mind  of  the  reader  with< 
oat  producing  in  it  anything  like  tumult  or 
•(itntion.''— ^^pccCotor. 

Still  (A.  8.  ttilU)  denotes  the  ah- 
•enoe  of  movement  and  of  the  sound 
which  accompanies  it  The  niffht  is 
still  when  no  sounds  are  heard.  It 
expresses  not  merely  the  absence  of 
sound  and  motion,  but  a  state  which 
is,  as  it  were,  poised  between  past 
and  future  activity.  That  which  is 
still  may  be  regarded  as  having 
settled  into  quiet,  and  as  having 
the  capability  to  be  exercised  at  any 
moment,  of  being  again  aroused.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  and  established 
state  of  the  silent  or  the  motionless. 

**  The  enbile  spoiler  of  the  beaver  kind. 
Far  off.  periiape,  where  ancient   alden 
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The  deep  ffitt  pool,  witUn  some  hollow 

trunk 
Contrives  his  wicker  coach." 

SOXBBVILB  OHIBX. 

Quiet  (Lat  quietut)  denotes  rather 
an  habitual  than  a  passing  sUte; 
yet,  according  to  present  usage,  it 
u  more  applicable  generally  to  the 


external  circumstances  of  lifo  than 
to  temper  or  manners;  when  em< 
ployed  of  these  it  would  rather  im- 
ply a  silent  and  retiring  disposition. 
"  I  long  to  lead  a  (^niet  lifiv*  would 
mean  a  life  of  retirement  from  the 
busy  occupations  and  cares  of  life.  A 
quiet  mind  is  an  unhanssed  mind ; 
vet  quiet  does  not  of  necessity  involve 
nappiness,  for  there  is  a  ouiet  of  com- 
pulsion, of  a  swoon,  ot  death.  A 
quiet  mind  is  rather  a  qualification 
for  a  virtuous  life,  than  a  virtue  in 
itself. 

"  Thus  leare 
Thee,  natire  soil,  these  happj  walks  and 


Fit  hanat  of  gods  f  where  I  had  hope  to 

spend 
Qntt,  thouflh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  most  Ee  mortal  to  ns  both.** 

MlLTOK. 

Serene  (Lat  iHraws)  is  used  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  denotes  the  union 
of  calmness  and  deamess.  A  dark 
night,  however  still,  would  not  be 
callea  serene. 

"  The  place  is  sicklj  to  them  because 
ther  come  out  ot  a  country  which  nerer 
hath  anj  rain  or  Ibgs,  but  e^Jojs  a  constant 
Mrwn^y."— Dampikb's  Voyaff«$, 

When  employed  in  a  moral  sense,  it 
denotes  that  quiet  which  comes  from 
within,  as  the  result  of  such  causes 
as  a  bright  religions  hope,  the  ab- 
sence of  disturbing  passions,  and  the 
peace  of  conscience.  It  expresses 
the  highest  and  holiest  calm  of  the 
soul. 

"  Wherefore  the  preferabteness  of  virtue 
does  not  arise  so  much  (hun  the  transports 
she  oceasioDS,  as  firom  the  calm  terwity  and 
steady  complacence  of  mind  she  ensures."— 
Sbaroh,  Light  o/Natwrg. 

Tranquil  (Lat.  tranjuUlta)  denotes 
freedom  from  commotion  or  agitation 
of  any  kind.  It  means  more  than 
Still  and  Quiet,  for  these  denote  the 
external  condition  only,  while  Tran- 
quil implies  also  the  effect  produced 
on  the  senses  and  mind  of  the  observer, 
which  are  correspondently  affected 
with  a  sense  of  quiet. 

**  The  celebrated  tranqmUitpotthe  Paci- 
fic Ocean.**— Akson. 

Yet  Tranquil  essentially  denotes 
little  more  than  the  absence  of  any^ 
source   of  discomposure  or  distur- 
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bance.  In  tbis  way  it  is  applied  to 
the  conditioii  of  communities  and 
collectiona  of  ]perBons  with  more 
force  and  propriety  than  any  other 
of  these  epitheta,  which  belong  more 
naturally  to  indiTidoals.  A  tran- 
quil Btate  of  society.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.  It  was  a  very- 
tranquil  meeting.  To  be  tranquil  is 
to  be  without  inquietude;  one  is  tran- 
quil by  yirtue  of  the  situation  in  which 
one  finds  one's  self.  Tranquillity  im- 
plies a  sort  of  indifference  to  events 
which  renders  the  mind  unassailable 
l)y  them.  The  heiro,  calm  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  is  not  called  tran- 
quil. Th«  woodi  are  tranquil  when 
no  breeae  stirs  the  leaves.  The  air 
is  calm  when  no  storm  agitates  it. 

"  Oh  now  for  erer 
Farewell  the  traKquU  mind,  fkrewell  con- 
tent I"  &H1.KBSPXABX. 

Peaceful,  as  the  word  denotes^  is 
full  of  jmact,  that  is,  not  entirely  u>ee 
from  sounds,  but  free  firom  loud  and 
larring  sounds.  Nature  is  not  the 
less  but  the  more  peaceful  when 
certain  soothing  sights  and  sounds, 
such  as  the  smoke  of  the   cottage 


i; 


hearth,  or  the  tinkling  of  sheep-bells, 
meet  tne  eye  and  ear.  The  epithet 
is  better  applied  to  the  tcenes  than  to 
the  eiementi  of  Nature. 

«« Still  M  the  p0aeefid  walks  of  ancient 

night. 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bam  in  tombs.** 
Shakxspxabb. 

As  appHed  to  the  person  and  dis- 
uosition,  it  denotes  not  only  a  state 
out  an  habitual  tendency.  A  peacefbl 
disposition  is  one  which  loves  peace 
in  relation  to  others,  and  dislikes  and 
avoids  occasions  of  quarrel.  A  peace- 
ful atmosphere  in  the  natural  and 
the  moral  world  is  one  in  which 
there  is  no  strife  of  warring  elements. 
Tranquillity  is  in  one's  self;  peace  is  in 
relation  to  others  or  the  world.  One 
has  tranquil  possession  of  one's  lot 
when  one  is  perfectly  content  with  it ; 
one  has  peaceful  possession  of  it  when 
no  stranger  deprives  us  of  it. 

**Oiir  loved  earth,  where  ptac^fitUy  we 

slept, 
Knd  far  from  hearen  quiet  ponefsion  kept" 

DRTDSir. 


SYNONYMS  [calm] 

Placid  (Lat  pldcidus)  denotes  an 
unruffled  calmness  which  has  a  piea$' 
ing  and  cheerine  effect.  The  night 
may  be  still  ana  tranouil,  but  not 
placid,  if  it  is  dark.  Tranquil  and 
gloomy  are  compatible  epithets,  not 
gloomy  and  placid.  The  surface  of 
the  lake  in  the  still  summer  night  is 
placid.  Placid  denotes  more  than 
peaceful.  One  may  be  peaceful  on  prin- 
ciple, but  persons  are  placid  by  nature. 
Accordingly  it  oflen  comes  of  compa- 
rative insensibility,  and  of  a  nature 
constitutionally  wanting  in  fervour. 
It  is  very  often  employed  of  the  face : 
aji,  a  placid  countenance,  a  placia 
smile.  It  is  the  serene  of^  common* 
place. 

'*I^aeid  and  soothing  is  the  remem- 
brance of  a  life  passed  with  qniet,  inno- 
cence, and  elegance."— Steele. 

Settled  (A.  S.  settofi,  to  set)  is  a 
term  which  bears  reference  to  past 
commotion,  and  denotes  the  return  to 
a  state  of  calm  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. When  used  of  nersons,  it  re- 
fers to  the  judgment,  aetermination, 
and  plans  of  liie. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  weighty  uttM  sorrow 
is  of  that  force,  that  besides  the  contraction 
of  the  spirits,  it  will  work  npon  the  radical 
moisture,  and  dry  it  np  so  that  the  hair  can 
hare  no  moistnre  at  tfie  root."— Howkll. 

Composed  (Lat.  eomponlhre,  part, 
eompOetttu)  and  Collected  (Lat.  coltf- 
ghre,  part.  colUctm)  are  not  used  of 
the  life  or  character,  and  seldom  of 
the  countenance,  but  almost  always 
of  the  air  or  manner.  Composure 
bears  reference  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  collectedness  to  action.  The 
person  who  is  composed  retains  or  has 
recovered  his  self-jpoesoesion  after 
some  period  of,  or  in  spite  of,  some 
inducement  to  over-excitement;  he 
who  is  collected  has,  as  the  term  de- 
notes, gathered  up  his  fieelings  and 
thoughts,  and  recovered  them  from  a 
state  of  distraction,  and  is  prepared  to 
act  with  deliberation. 

"  CoUteUd  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock 
Poised  on  his  base,  Mesentins  stood  the 
shock.**  Dbtdst. 

'*  In  this  hony,  one  nmning  one  waj, 
another  running  another  way,  a  man  wm 
seen  walking  before  the  door  mj  cow^ 
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jf<u«dfy  without  »  hftt;  whereupon,  one 
crying  oat, '  Here  it  the  fellow  thst  killed 
the  Ihike  \*  npon  which  others rmn  thither, 
ererTfoodf  eeking  whieh  Is  he  f  to  which 
the  mim  without  the  hat  totj  composed^ 
uttwered,  *  I  am  he.'  "—CiaBXliDOir. 

CALUMNY.  Aspersion.  Detrac- 
TTOK.  Defamation.  Slander.  Libel. 
RiviuNO.  Vilification.   Traduce- 

MENT. 

Calumny  (Lat.  eUlumnia)  is  that 
eril-speakine  which  is  based  in  any 
degree  on  what  the  speaker  knows  to 
be  fidae,  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  an 
offence.  The  calumniator  is  both  a 
forger  and  a  propagator  of  eril  report 
against  another,  and  aims  at  doing 
bun  an  injury. 

"  For  oahtmny  will  sear 
Tirtne  itself."  Shauspsabs. 

Aspersion  (Lat.  uptnihtemf  a 
tprinkling)  is  like  the  bespattering  a 
-joenon  with  foul  water.  It  brings  no 
definite  charge,  but  seeks  by  any 
means  to  convey  an  unfaTOurable  im- 
pression morally  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  anotner.  The  e^rmologicsl 
force  is  preseryed  by  Dryden : — 
"  1  will  not  leare  thee  liable  to  scorn, 
But  Tindieate  thy  honour  from  that  wretch 
Who  woold  bj  base  aspersions  blot  thy 
▼irtne.** 

Detraction  (Lat.  detractionemf  a 
drawing  atoay)  is  that  mode  of  cheap- 
ening another  in  public  or  priyate 
estimation  which  consists  in  granting 
facts  as  to  his  character,  but  interpret- 
ing them  so  as  to  diminish  or  contra- 
dict fayourable  inferences,  as  when  we 
attribute  his  acts  of  giying  to  motiyes 
of  ostentation.  It  comes  of  cynical 
yiews  and  estimates  of  human  life 
and  motiyes,  or  from  specific  jealousy 
and  enyy .  It  is  of  wioer  application 
than  moral  or  personal  character.  It 
consists  in  lowering  the  moral  and 
sometimes  eyen  the  material  yalue  or 
pretensions  of  anything ;  as,  when  we 
detract  firom  personal  merit,  from  the 
exoellenee  or  an  act,  or  the  yalue  or 
merit  ofa  work  of  art.  Unlike  the  rest, 
detraction  commonly  ftimishes  a  pre« 
sumption  in  a  person's  ftyour.  £z- 
oellenoe  or  merit  must  exist  or  be 
credited  belbre  there  could  be  room 
for  attempts  to  lower  it  in  the  esti- 
mation or  others. 
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'*  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  cha- 
raeter.  unless  she  be  absent,  the  saia  detrac 
tresf  shall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the  lowest 
place  of  the  room."— Aninsoir. 

Defamation  (Lat.  dcfamatuSf  dis 
hantnired)  is  essentially  public ;  it  is 
the  spreading  fiir  and  wide  what  is 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  persons. 
It  is  positiye  as  detraction  is  neg»> 
tiye. 

"Their  aim  is  only  men's  defamatum^ 
not  their  reformation,  since  they  proclaim 
men's  rices  mito  others,  not  lay  them  open 
to  themselres."— PRTKini. 

Slander  (O.  Fr.  eselandrey  con- 
nected with  tcanddlum)  difiTers  from 
Defamation  in  being  not  only  public 
but  also  secret  and  underhanded. 
The  slanderer  is  not  so  inyentiye  as 
the  calumniator. 

"  Whether  we  speak  eril  of  a  man  to  his 
foce  or  behind  his  back  ;  the  former  way 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  generous,  hot 
yet  is  a  great  ftinlt,  and  that  which  we  eall 
reoiUng.  The  latter  is  more  mean  and  base» 
and  that  whieh  we  call  slander  or  back- 
biting."— ItLLOTSON. 

REyiLiNO  (Lat,  vilis,  cheap,  toonh' 
Us$)  is  eloquent  defiimation  or  slan- 
der, the  copious  use  of  opprobrious 
or  contemptuous  language.  Vilifi- 
cation is  from  the  same  root^  but  re- 
yiling  is  direct,  yilification  mdirect. 
We  reyile  a  person  to  his  hoe;  we 
rUify  him  or  his  character  gfene* 
rally  in  the  eyes  of  the  wodd.  To 
yilify  is  simply  to  ehea^  dotim  to 
yileness,  ana  tnerefore  is  applicable 
to  anything,  and  not  restricted  to 
persons  who  haye  a  character  of 
ffoodness  or  a  reputation  for  exoel- 
lence. 

*'  Bellere  it  that  can,  while  he  is  labour^ 
ing  to  destroy  the  best,  the  only  complete 
system  of  morality  that  erer  ret  appeared, 
and  to  vilify  that  Book  which  so  tmly 
places  the  whole  of  religon  in  doing  good.^ 

— WATICBLAirD.  4 

Libel  is  written  slander  or  defama- 
tion (LatJ)iie//ta,  a  ^tliefroofc).  Oriei- 
nally  a  libel  was  a  document.  So  tne 
phrase  of  the  present  yersion  of  the 
Scriptures,  "a  writing  of  diyoroe- 
ment."  stood  in  Wycfiffe'i  yenion, 
"  a  libel  of  forsaking."  It  is  now  any 
kind  of  published  defiimation,  whether 
in  print,  by  pictures,  or  any  other 
sucn  representations. 
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"We  b*T6  m  »  Hbd:  1,  the  wridag; 
S,  the  eommvnioaUon,  called  by  Uwjert 
the  pablir»tioa ;  8,  the  appUeataon  to  per- 
■on*  and  ftete  ;  4,  the  intent  and  tendenoj; 
5,  the  matter  —  dimination  of  fiune."— 

BVKKK. 

Traduciment  is  litenllj  the  lead- 
ing along  as  a  public  spectacle  (Lat. 
traducere)  and  so  the  holding  ud  to 
public  disparagement.  It  involTes 
some  degpree,  as  of  publicity  in  the 
process^  so  of  importance  or  promi- 
nence m  the  thing  or  person  tra- 
duced. It  is  not  confined  to  personal 
character.  Forms,  ceremonies,  insti- 
tutions, customs,  may  be  traduced. 
"  Who  lihel  senates  and  traduet  the  great* 
Measnre  the  pablie  good  bj  private  bate." 
ViXDBr. 

CANT.    Slano.    Jargon. 

Cant  (Lat  cantSref  to  sing).  It  is 
the  language  of  thieres  and  beggars, 
not  intelligible  to  others  than  their 
associates;  then  the  peculiar  termi- 
nology of  any  profession,  and  finally, 
with  a  more  restricted  application,  the 
reiteration  of  reli^ous  phraseology. 

Jaroon  (Vr.jargWf  gibberieh)  is 
applied  sometimes  to  the  chattering 
of  birds.    So  Gower : — 

"  Bnt  she  withal  no  word  may  sowne 

Bnt  chitre  and  as  a  birdjargowne.** 
Hence,  figuratively,  unintelligible  re- 
iteration of  phrases.  So  the  leading 
idea  in  Cant  is  the  ezdusiTe  and  pro- 
fessional stamp  of  the  phraseology, 
in  Jaroon  sometimes  the  Mme,  but 
also  the  characterless  nature  of  the 
words  used;  the  same  terms  or  idioms 
striking  the  ear  with  monotonous  per- 
sistency, and  possessing  a  yalue  with 
those  wno  employ  them  which  is  not 
appreciiOed  by  others,  as,  **  the  jar- 
gon of  the  schools." 

Slang  is  from  the  Norse  slenja,  to 
fling,  or  tUng,  tojling  inndting  xcords. 
From  this  sense*  it  has  departed  till 
it  has  taken  to  itself  so  many  acces- 
sary ideas  as  to  render  the  thing 
called  slang  a  Tery  complex  matter. 
It  so  far  resembles  Cant  and  Jargon 
as  to  be  characterized  by  reiteration, 
and  an  exclusive  or  class  phraseology. 
But  it  involves  also  an  element  of 
humour,  and  of  playful  rebellion 
against  the  ordinary  rules  and  so- 
brieties of  the  language  in  its  normal 


SYNONYMS  [cant] 

CAPRICE.  Humour.  Whiii. 
Freak.    Fancy.    Fickleness.    Va- 

RIABLXVXSS.     CbANOBABLENESS.    Va- 
GARY. 

Caprxck  (Fr.  capHcs,  thought  by 
some  to  be  from  Lat.  eapntm,  a  goat, 
as  it  were,  a  fantastical  goat-leap)  is 
employed  both  of  the  equality  and  of 
what  manifests  the  quality,  that  is,  an 
act  of  caprice.  Caprice  is  the  acting 
on  the  slightest  preference  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  from  one  moment  to  an- 
other without  such  choice  as  is  founded 
on  deliberation.  It  manifests  itself 
in  abrupt  changes  of  feeling,  opinion, 
or  action. 

Humour  ^Lat.  hfanoremf  moisture ; 
for  explanation  of  the  word  Humour, 
see  Burlesque)  is  thet.  indul^^enoe  of 
one's  temper  or  mood  at  any  tune,  and 
making  that  the  principle  of  action. 
Humour  may  differ  at  different  times, 
but  caprice  is  ever  variable.  Caprice 
may  be  a  matter  of  imagination  and 
fancj,  but  humour  is  an  actual  sen- 
sation. Humour  allows  feeling  to 
usurp  the  place  of  will,  while  caprice 
substitutes  &ncy.  The  three  terms, 
humour,  fancy,  and  caprice,  denote 
generally  a  passing  lively  feeling; 
but  caprice  and  humour  belong  more 
to  the  character,  fancy  to  passing  cir- 
cumstances. Humour  is  quite  as  com- 
patible with  sadness  as  with  its  con- 
trary. The  coquette  has  her  caprices ; 
the  hypochondriac,  the  tyrant,  the 
imperious  man,  lus  humours;  the 
child,  or  the  childish,  his  fimcies. 

"  Upon  his  ri^t  hand  was  Industry, 
with  a  lamp  boming  b^ore  her,  and  on  his 
left  Caprice,  with  a  monkej  sitting  on  her 
shonlder.** — Spectator. 
*'  Yonll  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  earrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  dneats.     Ill  not  aotwer 

that. 
Bat  say,  it  Is  my  humour." 

Seakxspbarb. 

Whim  (compare  Welsh  c&tntm,  a 
brisk  motion :  Wsdowooo)  differs  from 
Caprice  and  Humour,  as  not  express- 
ing any  quality  or  temper  of  mind, 
but  something  external  We  call  that 
a  whim  which  seems  to  have  no  better 
account  than  personal  eccentricity. 

*'  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  whim. 

What's  he  to  me,  ox  I  to  him  P" 

^CHUBCHiLL 
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A  Fhbak  (A.  S.  fne^  hoid^  nth: 
Skeat*s  Etym,  Diet.;  cf.  Ger.  Jreekf 
muey)  is  a  hamorouSy  or,  at  least, 
lirely  display  of  personal  ecoentrioity, 
a  merry  whim. 

"  For  many  of  th«ir  aetums  and  ofnniimt 
vert  Terr  wiid,^va4ct  of  lkii«7  and  hamoar, 
•ad  woaid  gain  men  in  thaoe  6my  (m  fbol- 
ish  and  bad  as  thaj  are)  no  better  name 
thma  of  Innatkks  and  bedlams.  "—Olait- 
TUX. 

A  Fantasy  (Ft.  fantasie,  Or. 
^rtUa-ia)  or  Fancy  is  the  produot  of 
an  eocentrio  or  unregulated  imagina- 
tion. It  has  to  do,  in  this  sense,  with 
mfttters  of  possession  and  enjoyment 
or  pleasure  or  with  their  opposites, 
and  not  with  the  treatment  of  other 
persons,  like  Humour,  and  Caprice, 
thon|^h  others  may  he  affected  hy  our 
Ikncies.  It  inyests  objects,  without 
exact  attention  or  inquny,  with  sup- 
poeed  charms  or  otherwise. 
"  I  dare  not  force  aflbction»  or  presnme 
To  censure  her  discretion,  that  looks  on  me 
As  a  weak  wuuk,  and  not  her/inuy's  idol." 

SlASSIXeKB. 

Fickleness,  rariableness,  and 
eban^bleness  apply  to  human  dis- 
position, with  tnese  differences: 
Fjckuniss  (A.  8.  Jtcoly  vaeiUating) 
belongs  rather  to  the  disposition,  the 
others  to  the  temper  and  mood.  As 
Variablbnxss  and  Chanokablbnbss 
are  used  of  weather,  so  they  are  used 
analogously  of  that  which  belongs  to 
manner  and  behariour;  yahableness 
of  mood,  and  changeableness  of  hu- 
mour. But  fickleness  is  more  deeply 
seated.  Itisthatinconstan<nr  ofmmd 
and  taste  which  shows  itself  in  incon- 
stant preferences  and  attachments. 

'*  When  he  (Lneas)  came  to  the  English, 
he  painted  a  luked  man  with  cloth  m  dif> 
lierent  sorts  lying  hj  him,  and  a  pair  of 
as  a  sanre  on  oar  JScklenett  in 
- "  -Walpolb. 


"An  etenal  and  unehanaeiMe  eanse 
prodoeiBg  a  changeable  and  temporary 
efl«et.''--BAl.BOH. 

"Bnt  alas!  though  the  jnst  groonds  d 
my  jojr  be  steady,  yet  my  weak  disposition 
is  subject  to  O(ina6Miieff.''~BiSH0P  Hall. 

A  Vagary  (Lat.  vUgarif  to  watuUr) 
is  a  wandering  thought,  a  whimsical 
pmpoee,  a  ftntastio,  unsubstantial,  in- 
consecutire  ima^^tion.  It  is  a  men* 
tal,  not  a  moral  moonstancy,  a  caprice 


of  the  mind,  a  pleasurable  stroll  of 
the  fimcy,  which,  however,  may  show 
itself  in  outward  act ;  a  learin^  of  the 
beaten  path  of  ordinary  conduct  fox 
an  indulgence  in  the  un£uiiliar. 
*'  ▲  most  eztraragant  vagary,** 

BbAITMOBT  AMD  FlBTOHER. 

CAPTIOUS.  Cavilling.  Cen- 
80RIOU8.    Carping. 

Captious  (Lat.  eaptwrnty  cuptiouSf 
iopiustical)  denotes  an  aptness  to  catch 
at&ults.  Another  meaning  has  flowed 
out  of  this— difficult  to  suit,  and  so 
peevish.  It  is  an  epithet  ot  the  dis- 
position. It  comes  of  a  mind  trained 
m  exact  habits  of  thought  combined 
with  an  impatience  of  error.  It  is 
applied  to  matters  of  taste  and  exact 
learning.  It  is  therefore  sometimes 
a  fault  of  the  disposition  purely,  some- 
times of  the  mind  ana  disposition 
combined.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
thus  employed  by  Stillingfleet : — 

"  What  design  can  the  wit  of  man  pitch 
upon  in  a  captious  and  saspicions  age,  that 
will  not  meet  with  dbjertious  from  those 
that  hare  a  mind  to  cavil  P" 

Captiousness,  as  defined  by  Locke,  is 
of  the  former  kind,  although  the  ex- 
cessive tendency  to  find  hxiit  is  com- 
mon to  both — in  the  ktter,  fault  in 
itself,  in  the  former^  fiiult  by  which 
we  are  personally  affected. 

*' CapUousnetg,"  says  he,  "is  another 
flMilt  <^posite  to  eiviUty,  not  only  beoanse 
it  often  produces  misbecoming  aiui  pnrck' 
ing  expressions  and  carnage,  hut  because 
it  IS  a  tacit  accusation  and  reproach  of  some 
IneiTility  taken  notice  of  in  those  we  are 
angry  with." 

Censorious  (Lat.  censoriuSj  helong" 
ing  to  a  censor,  a  controller  of  morau} 
has  a  graver  meaning,  and  expresses 
a  disposition  which  tends  to  find  se- 
rious fiiult,  and  to  administer  reproof; 
whether  on  such  matters  ss  the  Cap- 
tious, or  on  the  subject  of  morals  and 
conduct,  more  especially  the  latter. 
It  comes  of  an  austere  and  dogmatical 
spirit. 

"  They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a  vir- 
tuoQS  mind»to  keep  out  meianrholy  for  the 
maav  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and 
to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  or  rioe  from 
souring  into  sererity  and  ceasonoiun^t."— 


'Bnt  ColoCes,  Hke  a  syoophant«  oaviQing 
at  him  and  catching  at  his  words,  without 
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regard  of  tb«  matter,  not  argidng  aaainat 
his  reaioiit,  indeed,  bat  in  words  oniy,  af« 
flrmeth  flatlj  that  Parmenides  orerthrow- 
eth  all  things  in  one  word  bjsnppoaingthat 
all  is  one/'^HoLLASD,  Fiutarch, 

*'  Lay  aside*  therefore,  a  carving  pptrit, 
and*  read  even  an  adversary  witn  attention 
and  ^Ugence,  with  an  honest  design  to  And 
oat  his  trno  meaning.  Do  not  snatch  at 
nttle  lapses  and  appearances  of  mistake  in 
opposition  to  his  declared  and  avowed 
meaning."— Watts. 

CaviUing  is  the  carpinfl^  of  argament, 
carping  the  caYilling  ox  ill-temper. 

Cavilling  (Lat.  eHviUariy  to  cen- 
iur$f  to  quibbU)  implies  a  tendenej  to 
captions  argument,  to  start  MtoIous 
objections,  and  find  fault  without  good 
reason.  Carping  (Lat.  o";^^,  to 
pidi  or  plutk)  springy  from  iU>nature, 
and  so  vents  itself  upon  the  most  wel- 
come  objects  to  such  a  nature,  namely, 
the  words  and  actions  of  other  per- 
sons, as  well  as  their  statements. 

CAPTIVATE.  Enchant.  Charm. 
Fascinate.    Enrapture.   Enslave. 

To  Captivate  (T^t.  captivare^  to 
<ak9  captive)  and  to  Fascinate  (Lat. 
fat^narty  Gr.  ^ttawvuv)  express 
«omethinff  more  strong  than  '*  to  at- 
tract." They  denote  such  a  power  of 
attraction  as  exerts  itself  over  the 
will  of  the  person  affected,  and  draws 
it  awaj  from  other  objects.  A  capti- 
vating person,  or  a  captivating  pur- 
suit, 18  tLat  which  draws  one  from 
other  persons  and  other  pursuits  by  a 
strong  influence,  leading  the  person, 
as  it  were,^  captive.  A  captivating 
landscape  is  one  which  arrests  our 
progress  to  stop  and  admire  it,  so 
charming  us  as  to  induce  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  turning  our  backs  upon  it. 
Captivation  may  or  mav  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  result  of  design ;  or  it 
may  be,  as  exercised  hj  a  woman  of 
the  world,  the  combined  result  of 
nature  ana  art.  There  is  alwavs  a 
more  or  less  unfavourable  air  about 
the  term  captivate,  inaamuch  as  it  de- 
notes some  degree  of  influence  exer- 
cised to  the  diminution  of  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  or  action.  The 
understanding  as  well  as  the  taste 
may  be  captivated. 

**  No  small  part  of  oar  .serritode  lies  in 


the  oaptioation  of  onr  onderstanding,  sneh 
as  that  we  cannot  see  ourselves  cajntoe." — 
Bishop  Hall. 

Fascination  is  the  extreme  of  captiva- 
tion, when  the  person  lies,  as  it  were, 
spell-bound  under  some  influence  of 
attraction.  This  may  be  external  or 
personal  beauty  or  manners,  or  an 
extreme  feeling  of  interest ;  as,  a  fasci- 
nating employment,  which  so  absorbs 
the  attention  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
interest  in  anything  else,  llie  fiisci- 
nating  acts  through  the  faculty  of 
sight,  and  exerts  a  power  upon  mdi- 
viduals,  owing  to  tneir  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the 
object  to  admiration  and  regard.  It 
Qujckens  the  vision  morbidly  in  some 
oirections,  and  bandages  the  eyea 
also. 

•*  Some,  to  i)xe  f^dnntkm  of  a  name 
Surrender  jadgmeut  hoo J- winked." 

COWPBB. 

Another  aspect  of  captivate  is  de> 
veloped  by  the  word  Enslave,  lite- 
rally to  make  a  dove  of.  As  to  cap- 
tivate, in  one  sense,  is  to  bring  into 
captivity,  so  to  enslave  is  to  briiu^ 
into  slavery.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, therefore,  as  between  those 
two.  The  captive  is  simply  in  his 
captor's  power.  The  slave  does  his 
owner's  oidding,  and  has  surrendered 
or  been  deprivMl  of  the  independent 
exeroiae  ofhis  own  wiU  to  do  another's 
bidding. 

"Sensnal  pleasure  is  a  great  abase  to 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  beinp  a  kind  of  &sci- 
nation  or  witchcraft,  bhnding  the  ander- 
standing  and  enslaving  the  will."— BiSBoP 
Taylor. 

Enchant  (Fr.  enchanter^  Lat.  in- 
eantare^  and  Charm  (Fr.  charmer y 
from  cnarmey  Lat  c^irmm^  an  incan- 
tation) have  a  close  resemblance  both 
in  derivation  and  application.  To 
Enchant  is  a  livelier  word  than  to 
Charm.  We  are  charmed  with  what  en- 
gages the  senses  and  gratifies  the  tas  te, 
as  beautiful  scenery,  sweet  music, 
engaging  conversation  and  manners. 
The  term  is  even  used  as  synonymous 
with  delight,  as,  ''I  was  charmed 
tohearsuchnews."  We  are  enchanted 
by  what  so  charms  the  senses  as  to 
afiect  the  imagination,  to  carry  us  out 
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of  common  thoughts  and  common  life, 
and  perhaps  place  us  as  in  a  fairy  land 
of  thought.  Enrapture  (Lat.  rUv^re, 
to  seize ;  part,  raptus)  denotes  a  delight 
beyond  measurci  when  we  are  heaide 
ooraelTes,  and  transported  by  enjoy- 
meat.  ^When  we  are  enchanted  we 
are  taken  out  of  ourselves;  when 
charmed  it  is  by  some  object  which, 
insinuating  itself  into  the  mind,  acts 
like  those  mancal  charms,  those  lore 
philtres,  and  me  like,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  in  us  effects  which 
we  imagine  to  be  natural,  and  which 
make  us  feel  their  power  without 
being  aware  of  their  presence.  Cus- 
tom, which  {familiarizes  all  things, 
destroys  enchantment.  Reflexion  may 
even  dissipate  it  at  once.  But  both 
familiarity  and  reflexion  may  seem  to 
prolong  charms  which  will  bear  the 
t^t  of  the  judgment  and  of  criticism. 
There  is  always  a  little  of  surprise 
mixed  with  enchantment.  Affection 
comes  in  and  takes  part  with  senti- 
ment in  the  case  of  tne  object  which 
charms  us.  In  rapture,  on  the  other 
band,  there  is  unrest;  and,  so  far 
from  bearing  the  test  of  reflexion,  the 
Tery  use  of  reflexion  shows  that  it  is 
pasting  away. 

*«  We  all  promise  oorselTet  gre«t  pleasure 
ia  <mr  joomej  homewards,  aod  we  have 
great  reuoo  to  beliere  it  will  be  enekcmt' 
wgly  pleasant."— 8iB  W.  Joins. 

"  Sodi  alorely  image  and  representation 
of  the  tme  virtae*  as  Plato  said,  oonid  not 
bat  charm  men  with  the  strongest  degree 
of  lore  and  admiration  possible.**— Clabks. 

«'  Explore  thj  heart,  that,  roused  bj  gIorjr*s 
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Pants  all   enraptured,  with   the   mighty 
charm."  Bbattix. 

CAPTIVITY.  Confinement.  Im- 

PRISONMBNT.  INCARCERATION.  BoND- 
AOE.  SLAirSRY.  ImMURING.  SeR- 
TITUDE. 

Caftivitt  (Lat.  capOiHtiUm)  is  the 
•tate  of  a  captivey  that  is,  of  one  who 
has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  br 
another,  howerer  honourable,  liberal, 
or  wide  the  restrictions  of  such  cap- 
tirity  may  be.  The  captire  monarch 
is  not  the  less  a  captive  because  he  is 
plaoed  by  his  courteous  captor  at  his 
zupht  hand  on  horseback  or  at  table. 
The  bird  is  not  the  less  a  captive  for 


the  size  of  the  cage.  The  term  is  re« 
strioted  to  such  command  over  the 
persons  of  others  as  results  from  suc- 
cessful war.  So  every  captive  is  a 
prisoner,  but  every  prisoner  (those, 
for  instance,  in  the  gaols)  ia  not  called 
a  captive.  A  distinction  is  made  in 
the  £n^lish  Litany,  which  prays  for 
''  all  prisoners  and  captives. 

"  Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave. 

BnrCed,  vet  not  exempt 

Bj  privilege  of  death  and  borial 

Wtom  wont  <A  other  evils,   pains,   and 

wrongs. 
Bat  made  hereby  obnozions  mom 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life. 
Life  in  cavtivity 
Among  inhoman  foes."  Milton. 

Confinement  (Lat.co}i/ufX,  or  eon- 
/inttim,  a  boundary)  is  a  wider  term 
than  CAPTrvmr,  as  it  denotes  other 
kinds  of  restriction  than  that  of  the 
captive.  A  person  may  be  confined 
to  the  house  by  sickness.  It  is  the 
abridgment  of  personal  liberty  for  any 
cause  or  by  any  sort  of  force.  As  ap- 
plied to  persons,  it  may  be  partial,  as 
It  may  be  said,  '^  his  hands  were  con- 
fined, the  rest  of  his  body  was  free.*' 

"  I  thaaik  the  Almi^ty  I  am  now  all  col- 
lected in  myself;  and  thoogh  myperson  is 
ia  ooi^bumem,  my  mind  can  expatiate  on 
ample  and  osefol  snbjeots  with  aUthe  firee- 
dom    imaginable."' Johnson,    Life    of 


Imprisonment  {Ft*  vriaoiif  prendre; 
part,  prii,  to  take)  ia  confinement  within 
walls,  winch  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
Immure  (Lat.  in,  and  mwrut^  a  wul) ; 
but  Immure  is  a  narrower  imprison- 
ment, in  which  the  Btxmj  captivity 
presses  closely  on  all  sides.  Imprison 
most  commonly  denotes  the  involun- 
tary confinement  of  one  by  another,  Im- 
mure the  mere  fact  of  close  confine- 
ment, irrespective  of  any  coercion 
which  has  produced  it ;  so,  to  live  im- 
mured in  the  walls  of  a  convent  may 
be  a  voluntary  act.  Imprisonment  is 
a  narrowinr  of  the  state  of  captivitv. 
The  bird  which  is  taken  captive  in  the 
hand  is  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the 
cage.  Captivity  and  imprisonment 
both  deprive  of  some  degree  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  bat  not  of  civil  riguts, 
which  takes  place  in  bondage  and 
slavery.    The  fair  one  does  not  take 
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her  lover  pnaaaer^  bat  captrve,  and 
▼etfometuBeB  fuooeedi  in  making  him 
her  flave.  The  term  "priaoner  of 
war  "  doea  not  aeeoatarily  imply  con- 
finement in  a  prison.  He  ia  generally 
a  captive  rather  than  a  priioner. 

"  It  it  bat  six  or  seren  jean  sincA.  a 
elergymaa  ot  the  nune  of  Bulonj,  a  man 
of  morak,  meithor  gvHtj,  nor  aoeoied  of 
anjthing  noziooi  to  the  State,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  impruomiwU  for  eser- 
dsing  the   ftinetions   of  his  religion.?*— 

BUBXX. 

**  For  six  lonf  Tears  immured^  the  captire 

knight 
Had  dragged  his  ehains  and  seaxvelj  seen  the 

light"  DsTDXir. 

Incarceration  (Lat.  career ^  a  pri' 
son)  ia  an  eauiralent  of  Latin  form  for 
the  more  oirectly  French  fbnn  Im- 
PRisoiVy  hot  denotes  an  ignominioas 
imprisonment,  such  as  that  of  prisoners 
in  a  gaol,  with  aa  little  aa  possible  of 
personal  libertjr.  So  Imprison  admits 
more  possible  freedom  than  Incarcs- 
RATE,  and  Incarcerate  than  Immure. 
"  It  (the  doetrine  of  pre-ezistenee)  snp- 
poseth  the  descent  into  these  bodies  to  be  a 
culpable  l^ise  from  a  higher  and  better 
•tale  of  life,  and  this  to  be  a  state  of  wear- 
ceratum  tor  former  delinqnencies,"— Olak- 

TILL. 

Bondage  (a  state  of  being  bound). 
Slavery  (Fr.  esclave).  and  Servi- 
tude (Lat.  senfaMo,  from  tervtrty  to 
serve  as  a  slave)^  all  denote  the  aub- 
jection  of  the  person  to  snperior 
restrictive  power.  The  terms  increase 
in  force  in  the  following  order :  ser- 
vitude, slavery,  bondage.  Servitude 
is  simply  compnlsory  service  to  a 
msster.  So  the  term  is  even  some- 
times employed  of  free  and  honour- 
able semoe,  in  reference  to  any  com- 
pulsory terms  connected  with  it. 
britidi  naval  officers  will  speak  of 
their  period  of  servitude,  by  which 
they  mean  their  service  as  regards  a 
certain  term  which  they  are  bound  to 
comj^ete;  and  domestio  service  ia 
often  so  termed. 

"A  hundred  were  Spaniards,  everjone 
well  mounted  upon  his  horse,  the  rest  were 
Indians  running  as  dogs  at  their  heels»  and 
in  the  most  miserable  bondage"---SaL 
Francis  Drake. 

"  Beantj  of  ererj  kind  is  formed  to  al- 
lure, and  there  is  this  peculiar  advantage 
in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  Tegetable 


nature,  that  we  may  permit  oor  hearts  to 
be  captirated  bj  them  without  apprehen- 
sion of  any  dangerous  or  dishonourable  ser^ 
vitude,'*— Knox, 

Slavery  begins  where  servitude  ends. 
It  is  that  sort  of  compulsory  life  of 
labour  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another — ^the  master  owning  the 
servant  as  a  chatteL  But  even  slavery 
has  its  derrees;  and  the  ancient 
Romans  had  learned  slaves  who  were 
honourably  treated  as  literarv  com- 
panions or  their  masters.  Bondage 
IS  the  extreme  aspect  of  slavery,  when 
the  alave  has  become,  as  it  were,  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  works,  it  may  be 
under  the  lash,  as  the  captive  Israelites 
did  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Fr.  eselata 
is  from  the  L.  Lat.  5c/avux,s2avu«,  a  Sla- 
vontan;  originally  applied  only  to 
CharlemagDe's  Slavonian  prisoners, 
who  were  reduced  to  slavery;  and 
after  the  tenth  century  used  in  a 
general  sense,  without  distinction  of 
nationality.    Brachet. 

CAPTURE.    Seizure.    Prize. 

Capture  (Lat.  captKra,  from cdpire^ 
to  tahe)  and  Seizure  (Fr.  saisir)  are 
used  both  of  the  process  and  the  object. 
The  process  of  capture  involves  art  as 
well  as  force,  while  seizure  is  effected 
by  force  alone.  A  strong  town  may 
be  captured  after  a  proloo^^ed  siese  by 
a  powerful  army,  or  a  litUe  bird  may 
be  captured  in  a  bird-trap.  The  high- 
wayman seizes  the  person  or  tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  traveller.  Prize  (Fr. 
prise,  a  taking y  a  pHie)  relates  only  to 
the  object  taken  and  its  value  to  the 
taker.  It  is  the  result  of  competitive 
effort,  as  in  the  ^lleon  laden  with 
gold,  the  slave-ship,  or  the  award  of 
the  schoolboy,  or  student.  The  terra 
priUy  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to 
express  merely  a  thing  of  value,  how- 
ever obtained — as  a  prize  in  a  lottery, 
or  "  I  was  walking  along  the  road, 
and  I  picked  up  an  unexp^sted  prize." 
The  iaea  is  something  taken  which  is 
of  value,  and  the  word  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  another  form  of  price 
(Lat.  pr)Hium), 

"  This  was  Torj  happy  for  him ;  for  in  a 
rerjr  hm  jfn,  being  concerned  in  sevoral 
captureSf  he  brought  home  with  him  an 
estate  of  about  twMre  thousand  pounds.**— 
Guardian, 
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*  The  Indunt,  baTing  MreelTad  hj  our 
,.jure  1 1  the  bark  die  lUght  before  thet  we 
were  e&emiee,  immediafelj  fled  into  the 
woudj  pens  of  the  Wead."— AxsoH. 

**  Our  inheritaaeet  ere  become  a  jniu 
tat  dsi>iitatioB."~BimKS. 

The  capture  it  commoniT  either  an 
object  having  life,  or  somethine  taken 
in  spite  of  volnntary  efibrta  of  resis- 
tance. The  seizure  is  commonly  of 
!ifeles8  objects,  as  contraband  goods. 
The  prixe  is  commonly,  also,  an  in- 
animate object^  except  where  the  per- 
son  who  constitutes  the  prixe  is  so  re- 
garded simply  for  the  ransom  or  other 
mdirect  advantage,  and  value. 

CARESS.    FoNDLK. 

Caress  (  Fr.  earrsse,  Lat  eanujdiar) 
is  the  expression  of  tender  feelmff  by 
words  and  actions.  FoNnLX  (from 
fond,  i.e.  ii^atwiteA)  is  the  expres- 
sion of  weak  or  childish  tenderness, 
and  is  confined  to  actions. 

**  The  King  of  Freace  need  him  (the  Dvke 
of  Borkinghmm)  in  to  perticalar  a  manner, 
knowing  nit  vanitr,  and  earesied  him  to 
•neh  a  ^gree,  that  ne  went  withontreeerre 
into  the  intereeti  of  Franee."— Burrxt. 

M  £ach  time  ei^oined  her  penance  mild, 
And  fymdled  on  her  Uke  a  ohUd.**     Gat. 

CARGO.  Fbxiobt.  Lading. 
BvaDEv. 

Cargo  (cf.  Span,  cargo  and  cor^a, 
and  L.  Lat  earrkare,  to  load,  charge) 
is  a  ship-load,  and  in  English  law 
means  aU  that  is  carried  by  a  vessel, 
except  live  persons  and  animals. 

"  To  different  land*,  for  diiliuent  sins  we 

roamy 
And,  riehly  freighted,  bring  onr    cargo 
Ohvrchiix. 


Freight  is  a  later  form  o{  fraught 
rSwed.  Jrakta,  to  fraught,  freight, 
dsEAT,  Etym.  DictJ,  that  with  which 
A  vessel  is  fraught  n>r  transportation. 
As  regards  floating  vessels,  the  cargo 
mod  &e  freight  are  the  same  thing, 
viewed  differently,  the  freight  being 
the  cargo  as  viewed  for  tranq;>ortation. 
But  freight  is  also  used  of  material  of 
land  carriage.  Again,  the  Lading 
(connected  with  had)  is  the  freight 
r«;arded  in  its  weight  and  quantity, 
of^which  consideration  is  taken  by 
fimnal  reccnrd  and  registration. 


«*8ome  were  made  prise,  while   othefi» 

bnmt  and  rent. 
With  their  rich  ladiatg  to  the  boUom  went." 
Waller. 

BuRDBN  (ms  Burdxiv),  in  nautical 
matters  is  the  capacity  of  a  ship,  which 
is  ascertained  by  measurement,  and 
determined  by  the  builder,  as  •  vessel 
ofsomany  tons  burden.  In  this  way 
burden  denotes  not  an  actual  load,  but 
an  abstract  capacity. 

*'He  had  bnilt  at  his  own  expense  to 
proseente  them«  a  strong,  handsome  shf|>, 
which  was  named  the  bark  Balegh,  of  two 
hundred  ton  ^imtoi.'*— Oldt'S  Ltfk  of 
Balegh. 

CARRIAGE.  Gaft.  Walk.   De- 

PORTMXNT. 

Carruge  is  seldom  used  now  in 
any  other  than  the  physical  sense, 
the  metaphorical  one  of  conduct  being 
almost  oDsolete.  It  denotes  the  ha- 
bitual mode  of  carrying  the  body, 
mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  while  m 
motion.  A  mceiiil  or  ungraceful 
carriage  may  be  shown  while  sittins 
at  table.  It  would  sound  anti()uateu 
to  use  the  word  as  Clarendon  did : — 

**  He  advised  the  new  govemonr  to  have 
so  much  discretion  in  his  carriage^  that  there 
might  be  no  notice  taken  of  the  ezerdae  of 
his  religion." 

The  word  is  one  of  formality,  and  is 
best  emploved  of  the  bearing  of  per- 
sons on  public  occasions,  where  some 
degree  of  personal  dignity  is  de- 
muided. 

'*  His  gallant  corrur^e.**— Stirlikg. 

Perhaps  modem  use  would  be  best 
satisfied  by  the  term  bearing. 

Gait  (another  form  of  O.  E.  gate,  a 
way)  IB  the  manner  of  the  walk  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  lep  and  feet 
alone ;  as,  a  shambling  gait. 

"He  had  very  narrow  shoalders,  and  no 
ealf ;  and  his  gait  might  be  more  proper! v 
called  hopping  than  walking.**— Fikldino. 

The  term  is  one  wanting  in  dignity. 
We  should  say  an  awkward,  not  a 
majestic  gait. 

Walk  (perhaps  A.  S.  u^ealcan,  to 
roll)  is  the  maimer  of  progress,  taking 
the  movements  of  the  whole  body  into 
account.  This  use  is  conversational 
and  modern. 
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**  In  length  of  train  deteendt  her  sweeping 


And  br  ber  grscefal  walk  the  Qneen  of 
Lore  U  known.'*  Dbtdbk. 

D  EPORTM  EVT(f  T,dcportemmt  )refer8 
to  the  whole  use  and  moTement  of  the 
bod jyM  paceful  or  ungraoeiul,8uitabIe 
or  unsuitable.  It  ia  the  carriage  of  the 
body  as  regards  social  requirements 
and  regulations.  Yet  we  should 
speak  ofa  person's  carriage  in  public, 
of  his  deportment  in  priyate  life. 

*'The  coldneM  of  his  tamper  and  the 
graTitj  of  his  deportnukt  carried  him  safe 
tbrongh  many  duBcnltiet.'*— Swift. 

CASE.    Causb. 

The  Case  (Fr.  «rt,  Lat.  easus^  cU- 
dtrty  to  fall)  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
Cause  (Lat.  caum)  is  matter  of  ques- 
tion.   This  distinction  is  not  the  less 
■ound  because  the  case  mar  be  difie- 
rentljr  stated.    The  case  is  leamt,  the 
cause  is  decided.    We  state  the  case, 
and  defend  the  cause.  In  the  process 
of  a  cause,  cases  are  often  cited  as 
precedents. 
"  Yet  on  his  waj  (no  signs  of  grace. 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 
To  PhflBbna  be  preferred  his  cnte. 
And  begged  his  aid  that  dreadful  day.** 
Orat. 
**  Plead  Thou  my  cauie,*'—Book  o/I^abns. 
CASH.    Money.    Specie.    Coin. 
Money  {Jt'tno   M^ettt,  f^t  whose 
temple  money  was  coined  at  Rome ; 
whenoe  mint)  is  employed  for  any- 
thing which  is  used  as  a  circulating 
medium.  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  for 
'  instance,  shells  are  used  aa  money. 
**  To  prtTent  sneh  abosea,  to  fkdUtate  ez- 
chaaffes,  and  thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts 
of  inonstry  and  commerce,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  all  conntriet  that  have  made 
any  considerable    adTaaees    towards  im- 
prorement,  to  tMx  a  certain  stamp  upon 
certain  onantitiet  of  sneh  particnlar  metals 
as  were  in  those  oonntriet  commonly  made 
use  of  to  porehase  goods.  Hence  the  origin 
of  coined  moneys  and  of  thoee  public  ofBces 
called  minU."~Ai>AM  BsciTS. 

Cash  (O.Fr.eaist,Lat  cupuyachest) 
is  ready  money,  that  is,  coin,  in  dis- 
tinction to  anything  the  xalue  of  which 
depends  on  credit.  The  following 
(quotation  will  show  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  English  cash,  like  the 
Frendi  caixse,  was  employed  of  the 
bank  or  place  where  the  cash  was 
stored : — 


*'  So,  aa  this  bank  is  properly  a  general 
cash,  where  erery  man  lodges  his  money 
because  he  esteems  it  safer  and  easier  paid 
in  and  out  than  if  it  were  in  his  coffers  a^ 
home.**— Sib  W.  Tbmplb.  ^ 

The  word,  howerer,  is  used  in  ou^ 
own  sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil 
ton. 

"  Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  nnhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial 

doors. 
Cross-barred  and  bolted  fhst,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles." 
AmiwSs  L/nt. 

Specie  (abl.  of  Lat.  ijpHtciu,  ihape, 
form)  is  money  of  stamped  coin,  but 
is  not  necessarily  ready  money,  as  it 
may  exist  in  the  coinage  of  a  foreign 
country. 

"There  was  in  the  q>lendour  of  the 
Boman  Kmpire  a  less  quantity  of  current 
tpedet  in  Europe  than  there  is  now."— 

QlBBOH. 

Coin  (0.  Fr.  coin;  Lat.  cHneus,  a 
itamp  ujpon  a  coiny  a  coin)  is  a  specific 
fabrication  of  a  certain  metal,  weight, 
▼alue,  and  authenticity  regarded  in  its 
current  capacity  and  representatire 
yalue,  and  also  in  its  historical  con- 
nexion. In  the  latter  only  is  it  re- 
garded by  the  numismatist,  the  con- 
noisseur or  collector  of  coins. 

"Your  coming,  firiends,  revives  me,  for  I 

learn 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk. 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription."    Milton. 

CASUAL.  Accident  A  u  Inci- 
dental. Contingent.  Occasion au 
FoRTcrrous. 

Casual  (Lat.  cattialii.  cUdh^y  to  he- 
fall)  ia  apolied  to  such  occurrence:! 
as,  coming  Dy  chance,  have  no  imme- 
diateconsec^uenoes  beyond  themselrea. 
The  casual  is  the  accidental  combined 
with  the  unimportant.  A  casual  ob- 
server is  aimply  a  man  who  happens 
to  look  on ;  a  casual  remark  is  one 
which  happens  to  be  made.  The 
casual  is,  as  it  were,  a  solitary  link, 
and  not  a  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  short,  the  trivial  is  an 
element  in  the  casual,  although  it 
often  happens  that  seeming  triflea 
are  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences. 

"  Casual  breaks  in  the  general  system.** 
^W.  Irving. 
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It  if  hardly  stronger  than  Occa- 
sional, which  it  much  resemhles  in 
meaning,  as  occasional  it  deriTed  from 
the  same  root  (Lat.  occationem,  cUden, 
to  fall  out) ;  hut  Occasional  excludes 
to  a  greater  extent  the  idea  of  chance. 
MoreoTer,  the  casual  may  occur  once, 
the  occasional  more  than  once.  How- 
«Ter  trivial  may  he  the  casual  circum- 
stance, it  was  unexpected;  whereas 
the  occasional  is  often  expected,  and 
is  gtneraUy  known;  thus  differing 
from  the  recurrent  or  periodic,  which 
axe  ipecifieatly  known,  as  '*  he  paid  us 
occasional  visits  during  his  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood."  That  which  is  re- 
current without  being  regular  is  oc- 
casiooaL 

**  This  time  I  ooald  not  spend  in  idleneet. 
I  therefore  Tery  willinfflj  set  mjielf  to 
translate  my  oeeononaT  meditations  into 
lAtin."— Bishop  Haxl. 

Accidental  (another  form  of  Lat 
cUdhre^  aecid^,  to  happen)  is  a  more 
serious  word,  and  denotes  an  effect 
sufficiently  important  to  lead ihemind 
to  speculate  on  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it.  A  thing  may  be  regardai  as 
accidental  which  in  any  war  happens 
by  chance,  as  distin^uishea  from  de- 
sign.   {Set  Chance.^ 

*'  CiTil  aocietr  was  instituted  either  with 
the  panose  of  obtaining  all  the  good  of 
ererjr  kind  it  was  eren  accidentally  capable 
of  prodoeinff,  or  only  of  some  certain  good 
wbu^  the  mstitntors,  nnronoemed  with 
and  aaattentiTe  to  any  other,  had  in  view.** 

— WAABOBTOir. 

Incidental  (another  form  of  Lat. 
dtdtrOy  in^iderty  to  fall  upouy  to  happen) 
oombines  the  idea  of  the  casual  with 
that  of  reUtion,  appropriateness,  or 
conformity.  An  incidental  circum- 
stance in  a  voyage  is  one  which  so 
befalls  as  to  run  up  into  the  general 
count  and  story  of  it.  Incidental  ex- 
penses in  an  account  are  those  which 
oould  not  be  exactly  calculated  be- 
forehand, hut,  nevertheless,  legiti- 
mately or  necessarily  connect  them- 
selves with  it.  Hence  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  natu- 
rally concomitant,  as  the  anxieties 
incidental  to  high  office. 

"  Bat  there  is  a  wide  diiB»rence  between 
•oppoaing  the  riolence  offered  to  them  to  be 
tfce  dire^  and  proper  jNirpoae  of  the  act  and 
the  JMadtntal  effect  of  it.^— Bishop  Hubd. 


Contingent  (Lat.  eontmgtre,  to 
touch  on,  or  to  come  to  pan)  denotes  a 
union  or  certainty  and  uncertainty,  or 
the  certain  effect  of  an  uncertain  or  i 
unknown  cause :  such  as  are  logically  ^ 
expressed  in  a  nypothetical  proposi- 
tion, as  **  if  the  sides  fall,  we  shall 
catch  larks."  Our  catching  larks  is, 
BO  far,  contingent  upon  the  skies 
falling. 

**  Perhapa  the  beaaty  of  the  world  re- 
qnireth  (thongh  we  know  it  not)  that  some 
agents  shoala  work  without  deliberation 
(whieh  his  lordship  calls  necessary  agents), 
and  some  agents  with  deliberation  (and 
these  both  he  and  I  call  firee  agents),  and 
that  some  agents  shonid  work  and  we  not 
know  how  (and  their  effect  we  call  contin- 
gentsy^BoBBsa. 

FoRTcrrovs  (Lat.  fortuXtus ;  forty 
chance)  is  commonly  employed,  when 
the  subject  is  one  of  umon,  aggrega- 
tion, or  combination;  as,  the  "fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms ;  "  a  fortui- 
tous union  of  causes  produced  such 
and  such  an  effect,  that  is,  two  or  more 
independent    causes    happened     to 

Srodfuce  an  effect  in  common.  The 
ifference  between  the  terms.  Acci- 
dentally and  FosTurrousLY,  seems 
to  be  as  follows  :— 

That  happens  accidentally  which  is 
brought  on  by  causes  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itselt,  and  so 
sometimes  by  hasara.  That  which 
happens  fortuitously  has  to  be  simply 
accounted  for  by  chance.  Snow  is 
accidentally  but  not  fortuitously  white. 
That  which  is  accidental  is  of^n 
alterable  at  wiU.  That  which  has 
happened  fortuitously  is  an  extraordi- 
nary event  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  because  it  springs  from 
causes  absolutely  unknown. 

**  The  old  stale  pretence  of  the  atheists, 
that  things  were  first  made  fortmtomly, 
and  afterwards  their  nsefUness  was  ob- 
served and  discorered."— Rat. 

CATALOGUE.  List.  Roll. 
Register.    Inventory. 

Catalogue  (Lat.  cittUUgtUy  an 
emanerationy  from  the  Greek iMtraXoyo: ) 
is  more  than  List  (  Fr.  UstCy  an  edipng 
ortelva^ ;  a  tutor  roll ;  so  A.  S.  /ut), 
which  IS  a  narrow  and  long  enumera- 
tion of  only  just  such  words  or  namefr 
as  are  necessary  to  specify  the  indi- 
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▼idnalfl  or  items.  Catalogue  gires 
some  particulars  comiected  with  each. 
So  a  list  of  hooks  would  he  no  more 
than  a  hare  enumeration  of  them  or 
the  names  of  their  authors.  A  cata- 
lo^e  of  books  would  giro  also  saoh 
points  as  the  number  of  yohimes  in 
each  work,  the  binding,  place  of  pub- 
licationy  and  the  like. 

""Kwerf  man  it  rmdj  to  girt  in  a  long 
cote^o^se  of  tboM  Tirtaet  and  good  qnnUtiM 
bo  oapeef  to  find  in  the  peraoo  of  a  friond, 
bat  rerj  fow  of  us  aro  eareftil  to  caltivato 
thorn  in  onndTos."— J^Mctafor. 

"Tei, 'tis  the  list 

Ofthoee  that  claim  their  oiBres  this  daj 

Bj  the  enstcnn  of  the  coroDation.** 

Shakespkabx. 

A  Roll  (Fr.  r€U;  Lat.  rottt/tu)  is 
the  same  as  List  ;  but,  as  List  is  ap- 
plicable to  an  enumeration  of  ariielei, 
KoLL  is  a  list  of  names  of  p»nofu  only. 

"  These  signt  have  marked  me  eztraordi- 

nary. 
And  all  the  connee  of  my  life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  ro<{  <^  common  men.** 

Shjuospkarb. 

A  Rboistbr  (Fr.  regiHre;  orig. 
from  Lat  rltgestaf  things  recorded)  ib 
a  record  of  persons  and  transactions 
connected  with  them,  giren  with  some 
fulness  of  detail,  and  according  to  a 
prescribed  form;  as,  a  parish  register  of 
nirths,  deaths,  or  marriages.  Milton 
uses  the  term  regest : — 

"  Others  of  later  time  hare  sonffht  to 
assert  him  (Arthor)  by  old  legend  and 
cathedral  regests." 

"  Tbcnr  seem  to  hare  registered  his  say- 
ings with  wonderftal  fldeli^,  bat  not  always 
in  the  order  in  whieh  they  come  from  him.** 
—Bishop  Hobslkt. 

The  Inventory  (Lat  taMntanum ) 
was  originally  a  list  of  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  sometimes  real  estate  of 
a  deceased  person ;  afterwards,  any 
catalogue  ormoTables. 

"  There*  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  hare 
To  the  bst  penny."        bbllksbpeamk, 

CATCH.  Seize.  Snatch.  Grasp. 
Gripe.    Clutch.    Grapple. 

To  Catch  (0.  Fr.  eaekisr;  Lat 
cap.iaref  to  ootcA,  chase)  is  to  use  such 
enort  as  shall  arrest  the  movement  of 
an  object  and  gain  possession  of  it 
1  he  effort  mi^  be  mdireotlj  made, 
as  when  a  bird  is  caught  in  a  snare. 


SYNONYMS  [CATCH) 

It  is  an  act  of  some  force,  but  more  skill 
and  quickness. 

To  Seize  (Fr.  saisir)  is  to  Ity  hold  by 
force  and  retain  possession.  The  thing 
seized  may  be  stationary  or  in  motion. 

To  Snatch  (perhaps  onomatop. 
cf.  sfUMck)  is  to  seise  by  a  rapid  and 
sudden  effort  for  thepurpose  of  appro- 
priation, ss  seise  is  for  aetention. 

To  Grasp  (A.  S.  rvtfpian,  to  seiu) 
is  to  continue  to  hoKl  with  a  strong 
hold  or  embrace,  for  the  purpose  w 
detaining,  or  tram  fear  of  losing.  It  ^ 
is  also  employed  of  comprehension  by 
the  intellect. 

To  Gripe  (connected  with  graspr 
gropsy  Ifc,)  is  to  grasp  with  a  squeese 
or  pinch  |  and,  in  its  secondary  sense, 
to  keep  tight,  out  of  ararioe. 

"  So  saying,  he  caught  him  op,  and  withont 

wing 
Of  Hippogrif.  bore  throogh  the  air  snblimo 
r  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain.** 


Orert 


Milton. 


Catch  and  Seize  hare  both  a  recog- 
nized secondary  meaning;  the  former 
applying  to  mental  deoention  or  en- 
snarement,  the  latter  to  tne  influence 
of  emotion,  as — 

"Admiration  seised 
All  hearen,  what  this   might  mean  or 
whither  tend."  Milton. 

"  These  are  the  agimies  bat  of  one  singlo 
person  whom  death  snatches  away  in  tho 
midst  of  his  years,  his  pleasnres,  and  hia 
hopes.  **— Stuldtotlkxt. 

*'  Let  the  readingbe  pleasant  and  strikinff, 
and  the  memory  will  grasp  and  retain  ^1 
that  is  snffident  for  the  porposes  of  ralnable 
improrement** — Knoz. 

"  The  saorilegions^jM  of  those  execrable 
wretches.**— BuBKB. 

To  Clutch  (cf.  Scotch  cleik,cleky  f 
hook^  to  snatch ;  and?  A.  S^geUeccan,  to 
catch)  indicates  a  convuLnre  grasp 
from  a  desire  to  acquire,  possess,  re- 
tain, or  make  use  of.  We  snatch  what 
is  to  some  extent,  separate  from  us ; 
we  may  clutch  what  is  already  be- 
neath our  grasp,  as  the  hand  clutches 
the  dagger. 

To  Grapple  (Yt.g^ppilUrymppe  ; 
orig.  a  hook)  is  to  seize  with  a  nooked 
grasp,  as  with  the  bent  finger,  or  a 
curved  instrument 

'*  GMtddng  at  the  phantoms  of  the  stocli* 
market"  Bancrott. 
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*'  The  anat  of  York 
^ograppl$  with  th«  Home  of  LaaeMter.** 


To  grapple  inTolret  some  ooanter- 
actiTe  power  with  which  the  grappling 
contends. 

CAUSTIC.    Satirical.     Biting. 

The  Caustic  temper  (Gr.  iKM/tfvuiec 
from  xtt/uv,  to  bum ;  Lat  eauMHem)  ii^ 
that  which  infuses  into  its  expessions 
a  certain  sharp  and  penetrating^ spite; 
the  Biting  temper  is  that  which  at- 
tacks and  tears;  the  Satirical  (Lat. 
MtrtcuA)  is  that  which  takes  pleasure 
an  exercising  itself  on  matters  which 
merit  blame  or  ridicule.  The  satirical 
spirit  has  a  keen  e^e  for  what  is  bad 
or  wrong,  and  exhibits  it  in  the  most 
striking  light.  The  caustic  apirit 
finds  out  the  weak  part,  and  innises 
into  it  its  poison.  The  biting  spirit 
lacerates  wbereTer  it  has  an  oppor- 
tuni^.  Vice  and  absurdi^  alone 
have  anjthine  to  fear  firom  satire. 
Weakness,  imoecility,  and  simplicitj 
are  the  prej  of  the  caustic.  Virtue 
itself  is  not  safe  from  the  biter.  The 
satirical  spirit  is  compounded  of 
humour  and  bitterness.  The  caustic 
tone  is  wit  or  humour  affected  with 
maligmty.  The  biting  spirit  is  indis- 
criminatelj  censorious  and  unfeeling. 
The  weapons  of  satire  are  sometimes 
vehemence,  sometimes  a  livelj  and 
bitter  pleasantry ;  of  the  caustic  style, 
irony,  and  a  pleasantry  which  is  calm, 
fine,  and  telling;  of  the  biting  tone, 
force  and  bluntness  rather  than 
sharpness.  Satire  falls  upon  persons 
and  their  manners ;  the  others  are 
exclusively  personal.  The  biduff 
«tyle  often  serves  the  cause  of  hatred 
And  uncharitableness,  attacking 
the  character  and  reputation.  The 
caustic  is  more  innocent,  dealing 
with  oddities  and  absurdities;  the 
satirical  may  even  take  the  side  of 
offended  virtue,  reason,  and  sobriety, 
in  public  morals.  Satire  is  directed 
to  what  b  apparent,  conspicuous,  or 
publidv  known ;  causticitjr  to  what 
IB  hair  revealed  or  exhibited,  and 
biting  to  what  is  hidden,  of  which  it 
seeks  to  raise  suspicion,  and  sometimes 
will  assume  what  does  not  exist. 


CAUTIOUS.  Carbful.  Wart. 
Circumspect.  Prudsnt.   Ducrbbt. 

Cautious  ^Lat.  eauhUy  part,  of 
cdv'ert,  to  tah$  htod)  expresses  the  cha- 
racter which  realises  the  constant 
possibility  of  danger  whether  in  phy- 
sical or  moral  mings.  It  is  Pru- 
dence in  regard  to  danger  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  apt  to  become  excessive, 
and  is  then  over-timidity,  and  caution 
may  be  either  wise  or  weak. 

«<  And  yet  theee  mme  eaHtiouitukiqmek- 
sighted  gentlemea  ean  wiok  and  swallow 
down  this  lottash  ominioa  mboat  percipient' 
atoms  which  ezoeeds  in  incredibihty  all  the 
flotions  of  .£sop's  fkbles."— Bkittlbt. 

Prudence,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
prudentiaf  for  prmftdtntia),  is  active 
and  positive,  while  Caution  is  ne|;a- 
tive,  with  a  frequent  tendency  to  in- 
action. While  Caution  only  deters 
firom  the  dangerous.  Prudence 
prompts  to  the  daurable,  if  it  be  safe. 

**  Prudenet  is  goodly  wisdom  in  knowing 
of  things."— Chaucer. 

Discreet  ^Lat.  diteriixuy  from  di$- 
eenUre,  to  dutinguiMh)  involves  the 
natural  aptitude  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood, 
and,  on  a  lower  scale,  the  desirable 
and  the  undesirable.  As  prudence  is 
the  quality  which  enables  us  to  pierce 
probabilities,  and  to  act  accordingly, 
so  discr§tion  has  to  do  with  fects  ana 
circumstances  present  and  before  us. 
The  prudent  man  prepares  for  what 
is  coining;  the  discreet  man  judges 
of  present  affairs.    It  is  prudent  to 

Srovide  against  bad  weather;  it  ib 
iscreet  not  to  allude  to  an  offensive 
subject. 
'*  He  will  guide  his  words  with  diMcntijun,'* 

Careful  (having  core)  expresses 
what  is  expressed  by  cautious,  and 
more  besides.  The  careful  person 
has  before  him  a  sense  of  danger, 
error,  or  feilure,  and,  so  fiu*,  he  Im 
cautious ;  but  care  proceeds  also  from 
interest,  seal,  personal  attachment 
toward  others.  The  parent  is  can- 
tiuus  who  tries  to  keep  his  child  out 
of  harm  which  is  likely  to  beset  him ; 
but  he  is  careful  even  when  he  is  not 
thinking  of  danger,  as  in  his  training 
and   education   generally.     Caution 
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avoids  doing  the  wronr  thing;  care- 
fulness seeks  also  rightly  to  do  the 
riglit.  Caution  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  possible  error,  danger, 
loss,  or  failure ;  careful  witn  present 
needs,  actions  and  dutietf. 

"  Jehoiada  then  occupied  the  priesthood, 
an  honoorable,  wise,  and  religious  man. 
To  his  car0JiM»«  it  may  be  ascribed  that 
the  state  or  the  choreh  was  in  scHne  slender 
sort  npheld  in  those  nnhappjr  timea.** — 
Ralboh,  Hittory  of  the  World, 
'*  Then  judge  yourself,  and  proTeyour  man 
As  cireumspeetfy  as  you  can ; 

▲nd  haTmg  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures* 

Enfeeble  his  affection."         Cot^pbb. 

Wary  and  Circumspect  are  closely 
allied :  but  wary  ( A.  S.  to<rr,  aware) 
is  applicable  to  the  rigilant  cunning 
of  mere  animal  self-preserration.  while 
circumspect  belongs  to  the  higher 
matters  of  prudential  conduct  and 
morality  (Lat.  circumspftcere^  to  look 
around).  An  animal  might  be  said  to 
be  wary,  that  is,  to  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  danger;  but  onlv  a  moral 
and  reasoning  bein^  could  be  curcum- 
spect.  Wanness  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  special  probability  of  loss 
or  danger,  while  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection are  needed  generally. 
One  ought  to  be  circumspect  in  all 
one's  dealing.  One  neeas  be  wary 
in  dealing  with  dishonest  and  desi^- 
in^  persons.  Yet  circumspection  im- 
plies possibility  of  those  lesser  dangers 
which  come  from  the  thoughtless  deal- 
ing with  persons.  Circumspection 
saves  us  from  social  blunders  which 
may  redound  more  or  less  to  our  in- 
convenience or  detriment.  It  belongs 
prindpallr  to  discourse.  One  is 
specially  Dound,  for  instance,  to  be 
circumspect  in  talking  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  or  upon  certain  subjects, 
as  reli^on  and  politics,as  being  matters 
on  which  people  think  and  feel  diffe- 
rently, so  that  offence  might  be  easily 
given. 

**  The  bear  hunts  them  by  scent  till  ha 
comes  in  sight,  when  he  advances  warily, 
keeping  above  them,  and  concealing  himself 
among  the  roeks  as  he  makes  hisapproaches, 
till  he  gets  immediately  over  them  and  nigh 
enough  for  the  purpose."— Coos's  Voyagee, 

CAVE.    Cavern.    Grotto. 
The  idea  of  a  Cays  (Fr.  cave ;  Lat. 


SYNONYMS  [cave] 

cHvut,  hollow)  is  a  deep  lateral  hoUo^ 
in  the  rock  or  earth,  involving  those 
of  darkness  and  depth  to  the  pro* 
foundest  degree. 

The  Cavern  (  Lat.  citvema)  convey* 
these  ideas  in  a  less  degree.  It  ex- 
presses that  of  vast  concavity,  and  of 
cover,  enclosure,  and  shelter. 

The  Grotto  (which  is  from  the  L. 
Lat.  grupta ;  Lat.  cryptOy  and  so  allied 
to  cryvt;  Gr.  xgi/vroV.  hidden)  is  n<^ 
so  dark  and  deep  as  tne  cave,  nor  so 
vast  as  the  cavern.  Instead  of  the 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  cave  or  cavern, 
it  nas  its  use  and  attractions  as  a  place 
of  rustic  retreat.  There  are  natural 
as  well  as  artificial  grottos.  The  cave 
is  for  the  wild  beast,  the  cavern  for 
robbers,  the  grotto  for  those  who  seek 
a  cool  retreat  and  resting-place. 

CAVITY.  Hollow.  Hole. 
Concavity.  Perforation.  Bore. 
Excavation.    Orifice. 

Every  Hole  (A.  S.  hoL  a  cave)  is  a 
Hollow  and  a  Cavity  (Lat.  cUvXtar- 
tern),  but  every  hollow  or  every  cavity 
is  not  a  hole.  Hole  is  generic,  a  deep 
hollow,  in  which  the  cavity  communi- 
cates extemallv  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  or  small  aperture,  or  a  per- 
foration through  a  solid  body.  HolijOw 
is  the  interior  part  of  a  hollow  body 
excavated  by  nature  or  by  art,  as  the 
hollow  of  a  nut.  Where  the  cavity 
communicates  externally  by  two  aper^ 
tures,  it  is  a  Perforation  ?LaLj»er/S- 
rare^  to  bore  thivugh).  A  Concavity 
(Lat.  concdvitateni)  is  a  slight  super- 
ficial cavity,  as  in  the  eye-glasses 
called  concave.  An  Excavation 
(Lat.  excdvationem)  is  a  hollow^  more 
or  less  deep,  which  has  been  formed 
out  of  a  solid  mass  by  some  living  or 
mechanical  agency.  The  term  ptnrf'o' 
ration  is  sometimes  used  for  that  whicb 
penetrates  but  does  not  pierce  through 
a  substance.  This  is  better  expressed 
by  Bore,  as  the  bore  of  a  gun  (A.  S» 
borianf  to  bore).  Bore  is,  however, 
used  in  the  same  way  also,  as  to  bore 
a  tunnel  through  a  mountain.  A 
perforation  is,  in  this  case,  a  lighter 
tiling  than  a  bore,  which  denotes  the 
laborious  piercing  on  a  large  f  cule  q£ 
■olid  masses  or  materials.  A  thin 
sheet  of  paper  might  be  perforated. 
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not  bored.  We  should  not  speak  of 
the  toimel  above  mentioned,  aa  a  per- 
foration, though  here  and  there  the 
sea,  we  might  say,  has  perforated  the 
rocks.  An  Orifice  (Lat.  ofH/^cium,  an 
opening)  is  an  opening  which  re- 
sembles the  mouth  in  torm  and  use, 
as  the  orifice  of  a  tube  or  a  flower, 
open  outwardly  and  closed  within. 

*'  Jehoiftda  the  priest  took  a  chest,  and 
bored  a  Ao^  in  the  lid  of  it."— BibU. 

**  Upoa  weighing  the  heart  in  mj  hand  I 
fonnd  it  to  be  eztremelj  light,  and  conse- 
qoentlj  Tery  hoUoto,  which  Idid  not  wonder 
at,  when  upon  looking  inside  of  it  I  saw 
mnltitndes  of  cells  anaarvitics  mnning  one 
within  another.** — Spectator, 

Catity  is  more  a  term  of  descriptive 
science  than  Holb,  and  is,  of  course, 
also  essentially  distinct  from  Hole  in 
the  sense  of  perforation. 

"  Look  upon  the  ontside  of  a  dome,  jonr 
eje  half  snxronnds  it ;  look  np  into  the  in- 
side, and  at  one  glance  yon  have  all  the  pro- 
spect of  it.  The  entire  concavity  Calls  into 
jora  €j%  at  coce."— ^ec&itor. 

"  Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  per- 
foratione,  at  which  may  he  expressed  a 
Mack  foecnient  matter.**— Bbowit'S  Vuigar 
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"  The  i^pearanee,  therefore,  of  the  dry 
land  was  oj  the  e^uaoatian  of  certain  ainas 
and  traets  of  the  earth,  and  eza^erating 
and  lifting  np  other  parts  of  the  terrestriid 
matters,  and  by  this  means  the  water  snb- 
sided  into  those  caverns  and  valleys  prepared 
for  ito  receptJOD."— Haul 

CEASE.  Discontinue.  Termi- 
nate. 

To  Cease  (Lat.  cescars),  when  used 
as  a  transitive  verb,  is  to  put  a  stop 
to,  or  bring  to  an  end  simply ;  when 
as  an  intransitive  verb,  it  means  in  the 
same  way  simply  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  sound  ceased.  It  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  intransitive  way. 
As  a  transitive  verb,  it  implies  a  former 
course  of  operative  action,  which  is 
voluntarily  terminated  by  the  agent. 
This  notion  belongs  also  to  Discon- 
tinue (O.  Fr.  aiKoniinuer),  The 
wind  ceases  to  blow,  the  man  ceases 
talking,  and  discontinues  his  work. 
Between  the  transitive  Cease  and  Dis- 
coNTiNUE  there  exist  some  shades  of 
difference.  One  ceases  by  abandon- 
ing; one  discontinues  by  interrupt- 
ing •  one  ceases  an  operation  of  any 
kina,  as  to  cease  chattering ;  one  dis- 


continues a  set  practice  or  prooess. 
To  cease  involves  a  more  direct  act 
than  discontinue.  I  cease  -working 
when  I  feel  wearied  by  it.  In  the 
other,  a  casual  interruption  may  have 
compelled  me  to  discontinue  it. 

•«  Ceaee  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.**— 
Bible, 

To  Terminate  (  Lat.  terminm  «,  to  ut 
h<mnds)  is  to  discontinue  at  the  ulti- 
mate point,  and  so  often  means  to 
bring  to  an  appointed  end,  when  the. 
thing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
&rther.  Hence  the  word  is  charac- 
teristically employed  of  discussion  and 
dispute.  1 1  involves  the  interposition 
of  power  and  authority,  and  stands 
opposed  to  jvrolongatum.  The  verb 
terminate  is  used  also  intransitively, 
in  which  case  it  means  to  come  to  a 
stop,  to  meet  with  a  boundary^  or 
something  which  causes  cessation. 
Both  in  its  tran&itive  and  intransitive 
applications,  terminate  presupposes 
some  considerable  anteceaent  prolon- 
gation, a  protraction  in  the  subject. 
One  may  cease  doing  that  which  has 
employed  one  for  a  very  short  while, 
one  terminates  what  has  been  long, 
often  unduly,  continued. 

"  The  thonght  that  onr  existence  temu- 
natee  with  this  life  doth  naturally  cheek  the 
sool  in  any  generons pnisoi  t.**— BkbkkT.ky. 

"  I  wish  that  milder  love  or  death. 
That  ends  onr  miseries  with  our  breath. 

Would  my  affeotiiHis  terminate  ; 
For  to  my  soul,  deprived  of  peace, 
It  is  a  torment  worse  than  these 

Thns  wretchedly  to  love  and  hate.** 

Cotton. 

CEDE,  Concede.  Yield.  Grant. 

To  Cede  (Lat.  ekdtre')  is  to  give  up 
in  a  formal  manner,  and  with  r^rence 
to  reco^puzed  rights  and  claims  on 
either  side,  as  a  nation  cedes  a  terri- 
tory under  treaty  to  another  nation. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  claims  of  justice, 
an  act  of  dignity  and  right  combined. 
Political  ri^ts,  as  well  as  territory, 
are  said  to  De  ceded. 

To  Concede,  which  is  a  compound 
form  of  the  above,  is  to  give  up  with 
an  implication  of  a  power  to  withhold. 
It  is  more  commonly  used  in  matters 
of  debate  or  claim.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy,  or 
anything  short  of  absolute  compuLnon* 
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YiBLD  (A.  S.  yUan,  to  dttay)  is  to 
gire  up  under  tome  d^pree  of  preasim 
at  least,  if  not  absolnte  compulsion. 

To  Grant  (O.  Fr.  graunter)  is  to 

five  Toluntarily,  or  upon  petition^ 
ut  not  upon  coercion  or  compubion. 
It  denotes  freedom  and  liberality  in 
giring  or  giving  up. 

The  whole  ialuid  (St.  Christopher)  wm 
ctded  in  sorereiipi^  to  the  crowo  of  Oreftt 
Britain  bj  the  TMatf  of  Utreeht."— 
OauveKB. 

**The  flrrt  is  petiHo  pnttdpii,  vhieh 
fkUaej  it  coouaitted  where  that  it  aesamed 
at  a  principle  to  prore  another  thing  which 
ie  not  eonemed  as  tme  in  itaelC.**— Bnowir's 
VMiyar  Errors, 

"The  foorth  di^ioeition  for  peace— an 
yieldablentu  npon  nght  of  clearer  tmths." 
—Bishop  Hall. 

**  Both  lidet  bdag  detirert.  and  neither 
gramtert^  thej  broke  off  the  ooaforance." — 
Sinnr's  Areaata, 

CELEBRATE.    Commbmorate. 

To  Cblbbratb  (Lat.  cUsbrart)  is  to 
extol  or  honour  in  a  solemn  mantier. 
It  is  used  of  persons,  deeds,  events, 
and  days  or  seasons. 

To  CoMMBMORATB  (Lst.  comm)imA» 
rort)  is  to  recall  in  a  solemn  manner. 
Hence  it  follows  that  we  celebrate  what 
is  marked,  striking,  illustrious.  We 
commemorate  what  is  dear  and  inte- 
resting to  us.  The  same  things,  from 
different  points  of  view,  maj  often  be 
said  to  be  both  celebrated  and  com- 
memorated. We  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  when  we  mark  the 
daj  on  which  it  comes  round  in  some 
special  manner.  We  celebrate  it  when 
we  treat  it  as  an  illustrious  day  with 
festiyities,  public  demonstrations, 
paneg^yric  speeches,  and  the  like« 
The  birthday  of  the  member  of  a  family 
is  annually  commemorated  by  some 
little  observance  of  the  day;  but  the 
event  is  not  illustrious  enough  to  be 
celebrated.  Hence,  too,  events  of 
imnortance  and  interest,  but  of  a 
melancholy  character,  such  as  the 
death  of  a  f^e^x  or  faieloved  person, 
would  be  commemorated,  not  cele- 
brated. It  will  be  observed  from  this 
that  Cblbbratb  refen  to  what  is  past 
and  to  what  is  present,  Commbmoratb 
only  to  what  is  past. 

*'  It  max  happen  in  the  rarions  oomlMna- 
tiana  uf  life,  that  a  good  man  maj  receiTO 


fiftvonra  ftrom  one  who  notwitlutanding  his 
aoeideatal  beoeAeenoe  cannot  be  Justly  prc^ 
posed  to  the  imitation  of  others,  and  whom 
therefore  he  mast  find  some  other  wav  of 
rewarding  than  by  pnbUo  eaUbratioiur'-^ 
Bambler, 

**  Yon  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  qieak- 
ing  in  thisadrantageoos  manner  of  mjr  own 
oondnct ;  bnt  as  yon  advise  me  to  alleviate 
mj  present  nneasiness  bj  a  retroepeet  of 
my  past  aotions,  I  will  conliBss  that  in  thos 
oommaioratmg  them  I  find  great  ooosola- 
tion.**— Mblmoth,  Cietro. 

CEREMONY.  Form.  Rite. 
Obsbrtanoe. 

All  these  terms  relate  to  the  solemn, 
prescribed,  and  public  acts  of  society. 
Form  (Lat.^oniia)  is  the  most  gene- 
ric. Form  means  generally  a  definite 
and  prescribed  mode  of  domg  a  thing 
in  any  transaction  of  life,  and  applies 
to  many  matten  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  social  intercourse  and 
mannen,  or  have  a  character  of  pub- 
licity ;  as,  a  form  of  returns  for  regis- 
tration. 

'*  Many  that  vehemently  oppose  fornu 
are  the  greatest  iirmalists.^— Olaxvill. 

A  Cbrbmokt  (Lat.  ccrymdnia)  is 
such  a  form  as  regulates  public  trans- 
actions, or  the  demeanour  of  indivi- 
duals in  cases  where  any  degree  of 
respect  has  to  be  shown,  whether  in 
mutual  civility  and  pro(mety,  or  re- 
ligious devotion. 

'*  Not  to  vse  ecremoMiift  at  all  is  to  teaeh 
others  not  to  vse  them  again,  and  so  di- 
minish respect  to  himself:  espsdaOy  they 
are  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and 
formal  natnres.  Bat  the  dwellmg  apon 
them  and  evalting  them  sboTs  the  moon 
is  not  only  tedioos,  bnt  doth  diminish  the 
fUth  and  credit  of  htm  that  speaks." — 
Baoov. 

RrrB  (Lat.  ntia)  is  a  ceremony  of 
a  peculiarly  solemn  or  sacredly  im- 
portant character,  which  is  of  a  reli- 
gious or  gravely  political  nature. 

"  It  is  very  plain  that  b^tism,  whioh  is 
by  all  acknowledged  to  be  the  rite  of  ini- 
tiating OS  into  Christianity,  is  in  Seriptnre 
declared  to  be  the  riU  whereby  we  are  en- 
tered and  admitted  into  the  Charch.** — 
Sharp. 

Observancb  ^Lat.  ch$ervantia)  is, 
like  Rrr  B,  of  a  religious  character ;  but 
as  a  rite  ii  performed  by  public  and  re- 
sponsible officers,  obsorvanoes  may  be 
kept  by  individuals,  and  even  in  pri* 
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▼mte,  t8  ^'lome  penoni  are  ftnct  in 
the  obeenrance  of  Lent."  Hence  the 
tenn  reUtea  more  commonly  to  the 
coatoma  and  timea  of  obsenrance,  aa 
the  obaerrance  of  a  aabbath,  than  to 
the  objecta  of  it.  We  ahoold  say,  not 
the  obaerrance,  bat  the  commemorati4m 
of  Christ's  resurrection :  on  the  other 
hand,  Easter  Day  ia  obaerred.  An 
cbttrvanee  ia  ratlier  a  way  of  acting 
than  a  formal,  ceremonial,  or  definite 
act.  Hence  we  speak  of  obserring 
a  atrict  ailence. 

*'  Siaet  Um  obligation  npon  Chrittisaa  to 
maoAj  with  the  religions  ob$enHmee  of 
BvbOmj  Misee  from  the  pnbUc  usee  of  tho 
Inatitation  and  the  aothoritj  of  the  apoe- 
toUe  pfaotiM,  the  muiner  of  obstrviiu  it 
ought  to  be  that  whioh  best  fulfils  these 
OSes  and  oonforms  the  nearest  to  this  prao- 
Cke."— Paixt. 

CHAFE.    Febt.    Gall.    Rub. 

Chaf  B(Fr.  chauffer.  L.  Lat.  eUlefart. 
contr.  from  eUCyHehv),  like  Frbt  ana 
G  A  LL,  ia  used  metaphorically.  It  ia  to 
excite  heat  in  the  mind,  aa  physical 
heat  or  irritation  is  excited  by  friction. 
It  ia  commonlr  employed  of  the  ex- 
citement of  feelinga  of  irritation,  rexa- 
tion,  annoyance,  or  petty  anger. 

To  Feet  (A.  S.fretan,  i.e.jfor  -eton, 
to  Ml  away)  la  aaed  of  amall  irritationa, 
which  produce  their  effect  by  their 
continuance  and  repetition,  and  sad- 
den the  apirita. 

Gall  (O.  Fr.  galUr,  to  rub,  teratck) 
ia  uaad  of  such  Texationa  aa  have  a 
humiliating  effect,  or,  aa  it  were, 
wound  the  ^ride.  Rub  ia  no  more 
than  friction,  which  may  be  whole- 
tmne  and  neediiil,  or  galling  and 
▼exatioua,  according  to  droumatances. 
It  ia  aeldom  uaed,  except  in  the  literal 
senae,  though  the  noun  rub  ia  aome- 
timea  employed  of  the  rough  contacta 
of  aoeie^.  It  is  employed,  unlike 
the  othera,  of  the  person  suffering,  aa 
wdl  aa  the  annoyance  Buffered ;  that 
ia,  the  annoyance  is  aaid  to  ehmfo^  or 
the  person  to  ehafi  agwut  the  annoy- 


"The  inward  cka/btoi  and  agitations  of 
his  stmggUng  sonl/— SouTK. 

''Frtt  not  thyself  becanse  of  the  nn- 
goStj.'*^Book  nf  Pulm», 

"The  aeeks of  mortal  men  haviiu^  been 
aerer  before  gailei  with  the  yoke  of  foreign 


dominion,  nor  haTing  had  eiperienee  of  that 
most  miserable  and  detested  condition  of 
liTing  ia  slaTerj.**— Balxoh. 

*<  And  these  are  wondarfUlf  bnn^  and 
aettTe  to  throw  nA*  and  stombUng-blocfca 
in  ovr  way."— 8BAXP. 

CHALLENGE.  Bratb.  Defy. 
Dare.    Canvass. 

Challbnoe  (O.  Fr.  cftolaagf,  Lat. 
eW.van,niii\  ia  to  provoke  or  aummon  to 
answer  tot  something,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  properly  uaed  of  peraonal 
adversariea.  It  ia  a  call  to  oombat* 
which  muat  be  appreciated  by  two 
persons.  It  is  a  rhetorical  analoff^ 
to  apeak  of  Challenging  danger.  To 
chaUenge  is  always  in  words,  unleaa 
aome  aignificant  act  be  performed 
which  has  the  expressivenesa  of  worda; 
aa,  to  throw  down  a  gauntlet. 

Brave  f^Fr.  brave)  is  to  meet  with 
courage  an  opposing  danger  or  force, 
whether  living  or  not,  and  whether 
initiated  bv  words  or  not.  It  belonga 
to  physics!  and  moral  courage.  To 
defy  and  to  dart,  when  used  aa  active 
vertM,  have  this  difference.  To  Deft 
a  person  to  do  a  thing  (  Fr.  (UJier)  im- 
puea  the  expression  of  your  own  cheap 
estimate  of  hia  efforts.  To  Daee  him 
to  do  it  (A.  8.  dyrran)  is  to  put  him 
on  his  own  oourage  or  reaouroea,  with 
an  implied  notion  that  he  will  think 
better  than  make  the  attempt.  The 
original  idea  of  reproach^  aa  lying  at 
the  Dottom  of  Challemoe,  survivea  in 
the  phraae,  '*  to  challenge  the  truth  of 
a  statement."  that  is,  to  call  it  out  aa 
untrue,  witn  a  view  to  combat  it. 

"Yet  I  am  (iur  trom  thinking  this  tender- 
ness nniTersally  necessaxy;  for  he  that 
writes  may  be  considered  as  a  general  cAal> 
lenger  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  at- 
ta^."— i2am6/«r. 

*'  Face  not  me,  thon  hast  ftroMrf  many 
men:  brave  not  me.  I  will  neither  be 
faced  nor  6raoedL'*~8HAKBBPXAJBB. 
The  radical  meaninp^  of  defy  (L.  Lat. 
difflddre)  ia  to  r^ect  afftance,  i.e., 
faith  given ;  henoe  to  proclaim  hoa- 
tili^,  or  to  renounce.  So  Sir  T. 
Wyatt'a  oration — 

"  What  word  gave  I  nnto  thee.  Mason  f 
What  message  P  I  d^  all  familiarity  and 
friendship  betwixt  ns.    Say  thy  worst." 

"  What  I  is  Bmtos  siek« 
And  will  he  steal  ont  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dare  the  rile  contagion  of  the  night?" 
Shakbspxaex. 
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To  C  A  N  V  A  88,  beam  a  close  siimlarity 
in  application  to  Challenge,  when 
used  of  statements.  It  is  a  carious 
word  in  itself.  Canvas  (Fr.  canebci) 
is  the  Lat.  eanndbis,  hemp,  then 
woren  hemp;  then  afrain,  as  such 
a  material  was  employed  as  a  strainer, 
to  canvas  a  matter  bore  the  min- 
ing of  the  analogous  verb  to  sift; 
that  is  to  separate  carefully  the  com- 
ponent parts  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  or  what  the  matter  was  com- 
posed, or  what  it  amounted  to,  ex- 
amining it  to  the  very  grounds. 

'*  An  <^pinion  thftt  we  are  likelj  soon  to 
cmiva<."— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  Challbngb. 
For  to  challenge  is  simply  to  call  in 
ouestion,  to  canvass  is  to  proceed  with 
the  question  and  discuss  it. 

CHAMPION.  Heeo.  Comba- 
tant. 

A  Champion  (O.  Fr.  champumy  L. 
Lat.  campwnetn,  a  man  of  the  field )  is 
one  who  is  ready  singly  to  contend  on 
behalf  of  another  or  a  cause,  primarily 
in  physical  combat,  secondarily  in  any 
kind  of  eflTort  or  contest ;  as,  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  liberty,  religious 
freedom,  political  equality,  and  the 
like. 

"  In  a  battle  every  man  should  fight  as 
ir  he  were  the  single  champion;  in  prepa- 
rations for  war  everv  man  should  think  as 
if  the  last  erent  depended  on  his  own 
counsel."— /<i2er. 

Hero  (Lat.  hhros)  expresses  a  man 
of  distinguished  valour  or  daring, 
whether  as  a  champion,  combatant, 
8oldier^  or  man  of  adventure.  The 
champion  is  readv  to  fight ;  the  hero 
has  fought,  and  has  perhaps  retired 
to  live  a  life  of  peace,  and  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  his  deeds. 

"  The  most  magnanimous  hero  of  the 
field  will  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician on  a  bed  of  sickness.**— CoOAir. 

A  Combatant  (  Fr.  combatant ^  part 
of  O.  Fr.  eombatrey  to  fight)  is  a  hand- 
to-hand  fighter  in  a  personal  engage- 
ment. The  term  is  hardly  applicable 
to  reg^ar  and  disciplined  fighting  of 
armies  on  the  modem  field  of  battle. 
Individual  soldiers  in  action  are  not 
called  combatants. 


"  To  have  the  cembat  ended  by  parting 
the  combalanU."'—9Qvrni, 

CHANCE.  Accident.  Fortune. 
Hazard.    Probability. 

Chance  (Fr.  chance,  L.  I^t.  cHden- 
tia)  is  a  befalling.  It  is  used,  as  was 
observed  under  Accident^  in  two  dis- 
tinct though  closely  associated  mean- 
izi^ ;  either,  1,  to  express  the  absence 
ofassignable  cause,  or,  3,  the  absence 
of  design.  An  instance  of  the  former 
is,  "  By  chance  the  tyrant  that  morn- 
ing was  in  a  good  humour;"  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  would  be,  ''  I 
aimed  at  the  red  ball,  and  bv  chance 
I  struck  the  white  one  also.  In  the 
former  case  no  cause  can  be  specified, 
though  of  course  some  cause  existed ; 
in  the  latter  the  cause  might  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  observed,  but  the 
effect  was  not  the  result  designed. 

"  It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pious  man- 
ner of  expression  that  the  Scripture  thus 
ascribes  erery  event  to  the  proTidenee  of 
God,  but  it  is  strictly  and  pnilosophieaUy 
true  in  nature  and  reason  that  there  is  no 
such  thinff  as  chance  or  accident ;  it  being 
erident  that  these  words  do  not  signinr 
anything  really  existing,  anything  that  is 
truly  an  affent  or  the  cause  of  any  event, 
but  thev  signify  merely  men's  ign<HraBoe  of 
the  real  and  immediate  cause." — Claxke. 

Accident  (Lat.  ac(^dere,  to  befall) 
is  relative,  as  Chang  e  is  absolute.  Ac- 
cident is  chance  in  some  effect  pro- 
duced. In  chance  the  abstract  may 
not  have  become  the  concrete^  as  when 
we  say,  **  Yes,  but  what  if  it  should 
chance  to  turn  out  differently  1 "  or, 
*'  There  is  a  chance  of  its  turning  out 
differently ; "  but  an  accident  is  his- 
torical and  actual.  Hence  it  follows 
that  accident  is  very  often  partial 
chance,  in  which  chance  and  design 
are  blended;  yet  the  effect  watf  not 
designed.  Such  would  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remark,  ''  He  wounded 
him  by  accident  in  fencing."  There 
is  a  complexion  of  the  untoward  in 
the  word  accident ;  if  the  contrary  if 
meant,  we  add  a  word,  as  a  lucky 
accident. 

**  Place,  riches,  fisvonr— 
Prices  ot  accident  as  oft  as  merit." 
Skakbspbjjeui 

Fortune  {hsX.  foriwim)  is  cbanee 
or  accident  as  they  regard  human  1^ 
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and  its  hopes,  employmeoU.  and  un- 
dertakingB,  for  good  or  evil,  success 
or  failure.  Chance  has  nothing  in  it 
either  of  order  or  design.  One  does 
not  impersonate  it,  nor  attribute  to  it 
knowledge  or  will.  Fortune  forms 
plans,  but  without  choice.  One  at- 
tributes to  it  a  will  without  discern- 
ment, and  says  that  she  has  freaks, 
or  acts  blindfold. 
"  Fortune  •  goddets  is  to  fools  alooe ; 
The  wise  are  always  oiasters  of  their  own." 
Drtdeit. 
Hazard  (Fr.  hoMttrd,  which  origi- 
nally meant  a  ^ame  at  cfioe.  SeeLrrrni, 
Diet. J  and  also  Supp.)  is  the  operation 
of  chance  so  far  as  man  voluntarily 
places  himself  within  the  range  of  it, 
and  leans  to  an  un&vourable  issue. 
We  speak  of  the  chance  of  success,  as 
well  as  failure  or  defeat ;  of  the  hazard 
of  defeat,  but  not  of  victory.  Men 
will  often  hazard  the  loss  ot  a  lesser 
good,  for  the  chance  of  a  greater,  or 
what  they  may  esteem  to  m  such. 
I  am  ahrays  willing  to  ran  some  hazard 
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of  being  tedioos. 


wiuing 
in  ora< 


ier  to  be  sure  that  I 


am  perspienoas.**— Adajc  Smith. 

Probability  (Lat.  pr)iOdbf(titdtem) 
partakes  of  the  mixed  nature  of  cer- 
tainty and  chance.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  that  **  like  causes 
produce  like  effects."  The  chance  or 
uncertainty  is  represented  by  the 
question,  **  Are  the  causes  in  the  pre- 
sent case  sufficiently  like  to  past  ex- 
perience!" if  so,  the  thing  is  pro- 

"  As  demonstration  is  the  showing  the 
agreeioeut  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  by 
the  interrentioQ  of  one  or  more  proofs 
which  have  a  eonstant,  immatable,  and 
risible  connexion  one  with  another;  so 
probability  is  nothing  bnt  the  ^pearanoe 
of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  by 
the  interrention  of  proofr  whose  connexion 
is  not  eonstant  or  immntable*  or  at  least  is 
not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is  or  appean  for 
the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to 
indnce  the  mind  to  indge  the  proposition  to 
be  troe  or  false  rather  than  the  contrary.'* 
— LoCK£. 

CHANGE.  Altbr.  Vary.  Con- 
vert. 

Cm  ANGB  (  Fr.  changer),  which  is  ge- 
neric, as  also  the  oUier  two  of  these 
synonyms,  is  employ«*d  both  as  a 
transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 
Used  transitively,  to  change  a  thing  is 


to  put  another  in  its  place.  This  loss 
of  identity  is  not  expressed  by  the 
intransitive  form;  as,  he  changes  Qyerf 
day.  To  Alter  (L.  Lat.  altcrare)  10 
to  preserve  the  identi^  while  we 
change  some  portion  of  it,  or  some 
property  of  it,  as  its  shape  or  colour. 
To  Vary  (Lat.  vHriart)  is  to  cause  a 
thing  to  differ  at  different  times,  or 
one  portion  of  it  to  differ  from  anotner. 
A  lady  varies  her  appearance  when 
she  frequentlv  changes  her  dress. 
Even  wuere  the  same  things  are  re- 
ferred to.  Change  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Alter;  the  most  trivial  removal 
or  substitution  of  detail  alters  a  thing, 
yet  the  change  may  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. In  this  case  changes  are 
alterations  of  a  considerable  character. 
In  some  particular  connexions  these 
distinctive  forces  are  very  perceptible. 
We  alter  our  opinions  when  they  be- 
come in  some  respects  not  what  we 
used  to  hold ;  we  change  them  when 
we  abandon  them  altogether,  and 
adopt  others  in  their  stead.  We  should 
be  said  to  vary  a  statement  if  we  mads 
it  in  different  forms  at  different  times, 
to  alter  it  if  we  made  the  change  but 
once.  To  Convert  (Lat.  converth-t) 
is  to  transmute  or  change  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Such  a  change  may 
be  either  internal  and  substantive,  or 
external  and  relative,  as  wine  may  be 
converted  into  vinegar,  or  a  wallung- 
stick  into  a  weapon  of  defence. 

"  That  still  lessens. 
The  sorrow,  and  ouiwtrU  it  nigh  to  joy." 
Miltok. 

"  I  would  not  exclude  aiteration  neither, 
bnt  even  when  1  changtd  it  should  be  to 
preserve.**— Burks. 
"Whether  shall  we  profess  some  trade  or 

skill. 
Or  shall  we  vary  onr  device  at  will  ?" 

Spxksxr. 

CHANGE.  Variation.  Variety. 
Alteration. 

Change  marks  the  passage  from 
one  state  to  another.  Varlation  the 
rapid  passage  through  many  succea- 
sive  states^  Variety  the  existence 
of  many  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  under  conditions  partly  like, 
and  partly  different.  Alteration  if 
the  changed  state  of  an  individuaL 
The  two  lormer  are  in  action  or  move- 
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ttent,  Uie  Utter  if  in  eMenoe  or  natare. 
A  oerCiin  roee  mij  change  in  ookMir 
418  it  grows.  Soch  a  ohiAge  may  be 
regarded  as  an  alteration  of  colour, 
as  regards  the  indiridnal  rose,  or  a 
rariation  from  the  standard  or  oom- 
anon  colour  of  the  kind.  Vanetj 
would  be  found  in  different  roses,  or 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  rose. 

CHARACTER.    LBrrxm. 

Cbaractbe  is  to  Lettbe  (Lat.  /t- 
Htm)  as  ffenus  to  species.  Every  let- 
ter IS  a  character,  but  every  character 
is  not  a  letter.  Chaeactsu  embraces 
•other  distinctive  signs  stamped  or  en- 
graved. We  might  speak  of  hiero- 
f^hrphio  characters,  or  the  characters 
of  snort-hand,  which  nevertheless  are 
not  letters.    A  letter  is  a  component 

Cof  the  common  alphabet  of  any 
lage. 

"  Ahnost  all  t^  men  had  their  names 
traced  opon  their  arms  in  indelible  cha- 
nufertofa  blade eoloar.''--OooK's  Voyoifet. 

"  The  eMence  of  UtUrt  doth  cooaist  in 
their  power  or  proper  eoond,  which  may 
be  natorallx  ilzed  and  etated  from  the 
manner  of  forming  them  by  the  inetni- 
mente  of  speech,  and  either  is  or  shonld  be 
the  same  in  all  Ungnages.**— Wilkims. 

CHARACTER.  Reputation. 
CRBorr. 

In  this  connexion  Chaeacter  is 
oaed  of  the  whole  complex  constitu- 
tion of  a  man's  personal  qualities.  It 
•therefore  exists  anterior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  reputation.  A  common 
character  has  no  reputation  at  all. 
When  used  of  the  personal  stamp  as 
regarded  bit  othsriy  it  still  differs  some- 
what irom  reputation.  It  is  moral, 
while  ^  reputation  extends  to  other 
qualities.  A  man  has  a  character  for 
honesty  or  dishonesty ;  he  has  hardly 
a  character  for  talent ;  in  this  case  we 
.ehould  use  Rrputation  (Lat.  rj^iila- 
4iinem),  because  the  mental  qualities 
^f  a  p^von  are  not  that  aspect  of  his 
nature  which  passes  commonly  before 
the  world  for  judgment.  His  moral 
qualities  affect  his  friends  and  con- 
nexions, hisinteUectnal  qualities  affect 
himself.  Cekdit  is  that  trustworthi- 
ness which  is  based  upon  what  is 
known  of  character  (Lat.  cfidhrey  to 
truet),  and  relates  both  to  right  con- 
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duct  and  the  truth  of  proposkioiit. 
Credit  may  be  given  on  specific  ooca- 
sions  only;  character  ana  reputation 
are  permanent.^  Character  is  borne, 
reputation  acquired,  credit  given.  Re- 
putation is  more  than  ordinary ;  cha- 
racter and  credit  belong  to  ordinary 
deeds,  conduct,  and  persons,  unless 
some  specific  epithet  is  added. 

"  He  will  represent  to  him  as  <^ten,  with 
as  much  seal  as  yon  or  I  should^  the  vir- 
tnes  of  his  aneesters,  and  what  a  glorioos 
weight  of  illostrions  ekaraetere  he  has  to 
support.'*— Mklmoth,  Cicero. 

**RemStatUm  is  the  greatest  engine  bj 
which  Uioee  who  are  possessed  of  power  must 
make  that  power  serrioeable  to  the  ends 
and  uses  of  goTemment.*' — ^Attbbbubt. 

"  If  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles  may  be 
credited,  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  with- 
out charity,  and  without  that  lUth  which 
worln  not  Mj  force,  but  by  Ioto."— Locke. 

CHARACTER.  Stamp.  Nature. 
Kino.  Sort.  Assortment.  Species. 
Genus.  Form.  Cast.  Oeobe.  Aie. 
Mould.    Shape. 

Chaeaotee  in  this  sense  is  pur- 
posely vague.  It  is  that  view  of  the 
nature  which  is  external  and  strikes 
the  natural  eye  or  the  eye  of  the  mind 
as  being  of  a  certain  order.  A  land- 
wape  of  a  barren  character  is  one  in 
which  certain  broad  features  of  bar- 
renness predominate,  so  as  to  affect 
the  whole.  This  is  character,  in  the 
sense  of  outline  or  general  confi^pura- 
tion,  as  it  strikes  the  eye  at  a  smgle 
glance. 

'*  Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of 
those  among  whom  ha  dwells  are  totally 
ignorant  of  his  name  and  duaraeUr" — 
Blaie. 

That  is,  generally,  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
verb  cftarsctmse  has  rather  the  sense 
of  affixing  by  words  an  appropriate 
mark  upon  a  thing  or  person,  as : — 

"  Yon  must  know,  sir,  Uiat  I  am  one  ci 
itaX  speHes  of  women  whom  yon  hare  cAo- 
raeUnged  under,  tike  name  of  jilts.** — Spee- 
tator. 

Stamp  (Oer.  ttamnfen)  is  that  gene- 
ral impression  whicn  a  thing  rives  us 
of  itself:  it  is  in  English  what  cha- 
racter (ySfttxT^p,  immtttf  ctomp)  is  in 
Greek,  it  is  used  also  in  detail,  as  we 
speak  of  a  stamp  of  nobility  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  verb  to  etamp 
is  in  its  secondary  sense  moral— to 
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affix  a  Bioral  character,  or  atleast  a 
diBdnctfre  one;  to  ^racteriu  is 
rather  logical  and  definitive.  Circam- 
fftanoes  may  stamp  a  man,  words  cha- 
racterize him. 

**  A  young  maid  tmly  of  the  finest  stamp 
«f  bewity."— SinnKy,  Arcadia. 

Natubb  (Lat.  nat&ra)  is  a  word  of 
wider  meaning,  embracing  all  that 
makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  its 
ewenoe  or  definition,  its  properties, 
ibrms,  tendencies,  faculties,  qualities, 
and  the  like. 

-Nature,  then,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  is  the  beginning  of  motion  and 
rest,  ia  that  thing  whtr^itis  prop^j? 
and  prinapally,  not  by  accident ;  for  aft 
tfainn  to  be  seen  (which  are  done  neither 
by  fortune  nor  by  necessity,  and  are  not 
^▼iae,  nor  haTe  any  such  eiBeient  cause)  are 
called  material,  as  haring  a  proper  and  pe- 
caNar  natve  of  their  own."— HotLAHP. 
Fhttareh,\ 

Kind  (A.  S.  eynd)  is  the  nature 
accoi^g  to  its  place  in  creation, 
while  Sort  (Fr.  sorte)  denotes  mere 
assemblage  on  vague  principles  of 
similarity  without  any  natural  aflSnity ; 
as,  a  certain  kind  of  animal,  a  certain 
sort  of  coat.  When  things  of  a  sort 
are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  conveniently  dealt  with  as  such, 
it  is  allied  an  Assortment.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  any  parcel  of 
things  may  have  a  natural  affinity, 
but  n  is  not  simply  as  having  it  that 
they  are  sorted. 

«*  Seme  of  you.  on  pure  instinct  of  nature. 
Are  led  by  Awid  to  admire  your  fellow- 
creature."  Dbtdkn. 
'*  Bheli-flsh  hare  been  by  some  of  the  an- 
•iento  compared  and  sorted  with  insecto."— 
Baoor. 

«•  An  a^jcctiTe  isby  nature  a  general,  and 
in  some  measure  an  abstract  word,  andne- 
ceanrily  presupposes  the  idea  of  a  certain 
gpeeies  orassortment  of  thfaigs  to  all  of  which 
itiseauaQy  appliasble.*— «mith,  /''ormo- 
tioM  of  Languages. 

Spkciis  andGKMus  are  Latin  scien- 
tific, and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
ooirelative,  terms.  In  Aristote- 
lian logic,  the  genus  is  the  higher 
species,  that  is,  Uie  species  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  abstract  or  su- 
preme  genus;  whfle  species  is  the 
lower  genus,  or  that  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  individual.    So  the  same 


may  be  genus  or  species  aooording  to* 
its  relative  position  in  the  scale. 

"  In  the  ddlning  of  words,  which  is  n»> 
thing  but  dedaring  their  signifieatioa,  w«« 
make  use  of  thepenacf ,  or  next  general  word 
whieh  comprehends  it**— LoCKB. 
Not  that  this  is  tiie  whole  process  of 
logical  d^nition,  for  to  the  genus  has 
to  be  added  the  differentia  or  distinc- 
tive property. 

Form  {UX.  forma)  is  a  particular 
mode  of  manifestation  in  anything 
which  is  wont  to  manifest  itself  under 
several  like  or  cognate  manifestations, 
as  the  same  or  different  form  of  hat^ 
the  same  or  different  form  of  address^ 
the  same  or  difierent  fi>rm  of  speech. 
'*0f  bodies  changed  to  Tarions  Jrom  I 
■ing."  Pbtdxn'S  Ovid. 

Cast  (Dan.  hasU,  to  throw)  is  used 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Mouu> 
(Fr.  mottle,  Lat.  nMtihu) ;  but  we 
commonly  apply  Cast  to  what  is  per- 
sonal in  countenance,  character,  ap- 
pearance, and  Mould  when  we  enter- 
tain the  idea  not  only  of  shape  or  im- 
pression on  ourselves,  but  of  tormative 
origin.  The  two  are  often  associated 
in  Uie  same  phrase;  as,  to  be  cast  in  s 
differoit  mould. 

M  The  businessmen  are  chiefiy  eoaversaa* 
in  does  not  only  give  a  certain  east  or  tun 
to  their  minds,  but  is  vtiy  often  apparent  ir 
their  outward  behaTiour  and  some  of  the 
most  indifforent  aetions  of  their  fiTes.**— 


•My  Sonne,  if  thou  of  such  a  moM« 
Art  made,  now  tell  me  pleine  thy  shnft" 

QOWXR. 

Order  (Fr.  ordre)  denotes  com- 
monly not  only  the  characteristic 
nature  and  kind,  but  a  reference  to  a 
scale ;  as  we  apeak  of  a  high  or  low 
order.  The  notion  convened  by  ^uch  an 
expression  as  a  thing  of  the  same  or  a 
different  order,  is  partly  scientific  and 
partly  not.  The  word  order  in  scientific 
classification  commonly  means  a  group 
of  aUied  individuals  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  genus.  The  term  is  em- 
ployed to  represent  a  class  or  com- 
munity, whidi  is  bound  together  by 
common  rijphts,  privileges,  similarity 
of  occupation,  and  object,  being  so  re- 
cognized by  society  or  the  State;  as, 
the  order  of  Prieste  or  Jesuite,  the 
monastic  order,  or  Benedictine  order. 
As  employed  conventionally,  the  t 
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implies  relative    dignity,  value,  or 

worth. 
"  Men  shvlde  it  in  the  prettes  find. 
Their  order  is  of  so  high  a  kynde." 

OOWEB. 

Air  (Fr.  aity  Lat  aeV ;  so  spxiHX\u 
means  fltijpotttion)  signifies  sach  a 
manifestation  of  character  as  is  made 
inTolnntarily.  It  is  applied  both  to 
persons  and  analogously  to  things ;  as 
we  sa  J.  sach  and  snch  a  theory  wears 
an  intelligible  air,  by  which  we  mean 
to  grant  that  there  may  be  something 
in  it  accordant  with  truth  and  common 
sense,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  exa- 
inineit. 

"  It  is  eertain  that  married  persons  who 
are  posseued  with  a  mutoal  esteem,  not 
only  catch  the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one 
another,  hot  fall  into  Che  same  traces  of 
tliinking  and  liking.''— ^pecfotor. 

Shape  (A.  8.  yerbseaapjan)  is  sim- 
ply snch  external  form  or  configura- 
tion as  belongs  or  may  be  conceived 
tobelong  to  anything.  It  differs  from 
form  in  this  character  of  externality. 
The  form  of  a  thing  results  fivm  the 
relative  aggregation  of  its  parts,  both 
internal  and  external,  that  is,  its  so- 
lidity as  well  as  its  surfitce.  Shape 
refers  to  the  superficies,  but  not  the 
Mibstance.  The  form  includes  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  the  shape  is 
only  what  meets  the  eye.  This  oiffe- 
rence  appears  more  strongly  in  the 
verbs  than  the  nouns :  to  form  a  thing 
is  as  it  were  to  create  it.  God  formed, 
not  merely  shaped,  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground.  Nature  forms  the 
marble,  man  shapes  the  block.  He 
may  also  be  said  to  form  the  statue, 
beoinse  he  actually  makes  it ;  as  such, 
it  did  not  exist  before.  To  form  in- 
volves <  the  use  and  preparation  of 
materials ;  to  shape  may  oe  no  more 
than  to  give  them  a  contour  super- 
ficially. 

"  And  eke  his  garment  to  be  thereto  meet. 
He  wilfnlly  did  cnt,  and  thtxpe  anew." 

BPXKSEB. 

CHARACTERISTIC.  Distinc- 
tive. 

CHARACTSaiSTIC  {Ot,   X*P**^P»  ^** 

engraved  mark)  is  employed  of  that 
which  illustrates  or  represents  the 
character  in  a  telling  way ;  Distinc- 
tive (Lat  dinifi^tt^,  part.  dUtmctut) 
ef  that  which  so  marks  a  thing  as  to 
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separate  it  from  others.  That  is  cha- 
racteristic, which  leads  the  mind  to 
associate  tne  person  or  object  at  once 
with  the  class  to  which  he  oelongs,  or 
the  nature  which  he  bears.  That  is 
distinctive,  which  prevents  the  mind 
from  confounding  such  person  or  ob- 
ject with  other  classes,  or  investinjg 
them  with  other  natures  than  their 
own.  The  distinctive  puts  back  what 
is  strange^  alien,  unlike ;  the  charac- 
teristic brings  forward  what  is  native, 
natural,proper.  Characteristic  has  a 
positive,  DiBTiNCTiv  e  a  negative  force. 
Distinctive  is  a  graver  word  than 
characteristic.  Distinctive  belongs  to 
the  inherent  nature  and  properties  of 
things,CHARACTBRi8Tic  toourimprcs- 
sions  about  them  and  the  g^eral  way 
in  which  they  strike  us.  That  which 
is  distinctive  marks  the  properties  of 
the  class,  that  which  is  characteristic 
expresses  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

CHARGE.  Accuse.  Impeach. 
Arraign.    Criminate.    Indict. 

Of  these  Charge  (Fr.  charger^  to 
load)  is  the  most  generic.  It  is  to  lav 
upon  a  person  a  burden,  hence  speci- 
fically or  imputed  guilt ;  and  this  either 
formally  or  legalljr,  or  generally  and 
morally.  Hence  it  reters  to  many 
things  which  are  not  of  the  specific 
nature  of  crimes ;  thus,  a  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  dishonesty,  or  a  want  of 
fidelity  to  one's  sel^  may  be  the  object 
of  a  charge.  **1  charge  him  witli 
having  inoolentljr  let  slip  many  occa- 
sions of  improving  his  condition." 
There  is  another  use  of  the  term  in 
which  the  burden  laid  is  one  of  re- 
S[X>usibility,  without  any  connexion 
with  the  imputation  of  fault  or  crime. 
It  is  a  wora  of  solemn  adjuration,  and 
of  ordinary  commission.  I  charge 
another  with  a  message,  or  I  charge 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

**  Men  do  not  pick  quarrels  with  their 
friends,  and  therefore  when  we  find  any 
charging  the  8criptnre  with  obecnrity  and 
imperfection, we  hare  reason  to  beliere  they 
hare  no  comfort  firom  it.'* — 8TiLLiN€h> 
FLEET. 

Accuse  (Lat  accuiare)  refers  to 
failings,  faults,  or  crimes  by  which 
oiher$  are  injured.  It  also  implies 
more  than  a  mere  mouth-to-motitb 
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impotfttion ;  it  is  fonnal  and  public. 
I  maj  oharre  a  man  with  a  crime  be- 
tween mysdf  and  him,  but  if  I  accuse 
bim  of  it,  I  make  the  charge  more  or 
leM  a  matter  of  publicity.  It  ia  alio 
more  strict  and  technical  than  C  HA  Ro  B . 
I  charge  a  person  with  anything^  that 
he  has  wrongly  committed  or  omitted. 
The  subject  of  accusation  is  commonl  j 
a  distinct  offence,  bearing  a  distinct 
name;  as, theft, slander, murder.  Cri* 
MiNATB  (Lat.cri}nyndr«,and-rt)is  jet 
stronger.  It  is  to  bring  ag^ainat  an- 
other a  change  in  such  a  way  that  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  deal  with 
the  matter  as  personal  and  imminent. 
Circumstances  maj  criminate,  while 
onlj  persons  charge  or  accuse.  Cri- 
MiKATB  has  a  stronger  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  person.  A  man  criminated 
feels  himself  pkced  in  the  position  of 
a  graye  offenaer. 

"Their  thonghts  the  meaawhtle  aceuring 
or  else  exeuting  one  another.**— JK&/^. 

"  To  criminate  with  the  heavj  and  on- 
grounded  charge  <^  dialoysl^  anid  disaflbo- 
tion  an  nne<»mpt,  independent,  andrefonn- 
Ing  partiamtnt.^--BirRKB. 

Impeach  and  Arraign  rather  im- 
ply than  express  an  accusation  or 
charge.  Impeach  (O.  Fr.  0mp$scher, 
prob.  Lat.  impHdican,  to  fetter :  but  see 
LrrTR€)  is  officially  to  charge  with 
miabdiayiour  in  office,  and  may  relate 
to  anything  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
•n  onenoe  considering  (he  office  held. 
Arraign  (O.  Ft.  aranier^  L.  Lat 
arrmanare)  is  to  call  to  account,  and 
ia  characteristically  employed  of  the 
exercise  of  personal  power  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  to  call  personally  to  ac- 
count in  a  specific  and  summary 
manner,  and  may  be  directed  anunst 
a  course  of  conduct  in  an  indiyidual  as 
well  as  specific  matters  of  misdemea- 
nour; but  Arraign  more  commonly 
relates  to  an  act,  Impeach  to  a  series 
of  acta.  Impeach  is  formal  and  official. 
Arraign  is  informal  and  personal.  Ar- 
raign inyolyes  a  decisiye  act  of  power 
in  a  superior,  of  boldness  in  an  equal 
or  infinior:  for  inasmuch  as  the 
)  of  tne  word  is  only  to  cite  in 
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before  himself.  He  who  arraigns. 


judges  also  and  decides.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Impeach.  In  England 
the  House  of  Commons  impeach,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  determine  the 
impeachment. 

"Ceasnrep  vhieh  amngiu  the  public 
actions  and  the  private  motivei  of  onncee* 
has  ascribed  to  enrj  a  eondoot  whieh  might 
be  attribnted  to  the  pradenoe  and  modera- 


**0r  theee  the  reureeonUUfee  of  the 
people,  or  Honse  of  Commons,  cannot  pro* 
penjr  Judge,  beeanee  their  oonstitaents  are 
the  parties  iigured,  andean  therefore  only 
impeach.  But  before  what  court  ihall  thia 
hnpeachment  be  tried  P  Not  before  the  or- 
diiwry  tribnnab,  which  would  naturally  be 
swayed  1^  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an 
aoeuser.  Beaeon,.  therefore,  will  suggest 
that  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  wldch- 
reprcMuts  the  people,  must  bring  Its  chwge 
a|minst  the  other  bruch,  which  coasiBts  of 
the  Bobili^,  who  haye  neither  the  same  in- 
terests nor  the  tame  pamioos  as  popular 
aiMmbliei.  **— BiJio  kstonk. 

'*  An  indictment  i»  a  written  accusation  of 
one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanour preferred  to  and  presented  npon 
oath  by  a  grand  jury."— /Mo. 

Indict  (Lat.  Muftc^,  part  indiclut) 
is  a  term  regulated  by  the  form  of 

Erooess  and  nature  of  the  offence.  In 
iw,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a 
grand  jury  to  indiety  as  it  is  of  a  house 
of  representatiyes  to  trnprnek. 

CHARGE.  Care.  Management. 
Administration.      Control.     Go- 

yERNMENT. 

Charge  in  this  sense  denotes  deie- 
gated  care  under  circumstances  of 
responsibility.  Care  denotes  no 
more  than  time  bestowed  upon  an  ob- 
ject with  personal  labourer  attention. 
To  take  care  of  a  child  is  to  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  the  work  of 
solicitude  and  affection,  as  Charge  is 
of  responsibility  and  duty.  To  take 
charge  of  him  is  to  do  everything  in 
connexion  with  him  which  another 
would  require.  For  we  take  care  of 
what  is  our  own ;  we  take  charge  of 
what  is  another's. 

*'  I  can  nerer  beliere  that  the  repugnance 
with  which  Tiberius  took  the  eharoe  of  the 
goremment  upon  him  was  wholly  leigned." 
— Ouxbbrlahd. 

Management  (Fr.  manage,  house' 
keeping,  L.  Lat.  mannondt^iewn)  is  the 
concurrent  control  which  regulates 
what  has  progression  in  itself,  so  that 
it  may  operate  in  the  way  in  which  it 
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18  designed :  ts,  we  speak  of  ihe  man- 
agement of  a  house,  a  garden,  a 
■team-engine,  a  hone,  a  matter.  It 
implies  subjection  where  persons  are 
concerned,  as  in  the  management  of  a 

school.  ADMINlSTRATI0N(LiBit.0dmynU- 

trattonem)  relates  to  offices  of  power 
and  responsibility.  Administration 
takes  effect  on  men,  management  maj 
beloDjg;  onlj  to  machines ;  administra- 
tion IS  ezecutire,  management  may 
he  manipulative.  A<miinistration, 
howerer,  is  always  ministerial,  that  is, 
consists  in  putting  the  wiU  or  power 
of  another  in  force ;  while  Ooyern- 
XBVT  (Lat.  gnbtmartf  to  tteer)  in- 
volves ever^r  exercise  of  authority, 
political,  civil,  or  domestic.  The  go- 
vernment of  a  country,  when  the  term 
is  not  used  of  persons,  is  an  abiding 
and  perpetual  power;  the  adminis- 
tration Delongs  to  the  persons  who 
may  be  in  office  from  time  to  time. 
The  oharacter  of  the  term  is  seen 
in  its  etvmoWy.  Government  is 
literally  the  office  of  him  who  holds 
the  htm.  Its  common  acceptation  is 
the  machine  of  political  nue,  but  in 
its  wider  sense  it  exists  wherever  there 
is  authoritv  on  one  side  and  depen- 
dence on  the  other.  Administration  in 
thingi  political  deals  with  matters  of 
the  highest  importance ;  as.  Justice,  Fi- 
nance, and  general  order.  Control  is 
literslly,  to  verify  a  roll  by  ^  duplicate 
roll  (O.  Fr.  contre-rtle),  hence  to  go- 
vern in  movement  and  action  where 
an  independent  will  and  power  exist. 
Machines  are  managed;  men,  their 
acts,  ii^ills,  desires,  are  controlled. 

**  I  think  myMlf  indebted  to  70a  bejond 
all  expreaaioD  of  gratitnde  for  your  care  of 
mj  dear  mother.'*--JoHN80ir. 

"  Scripture  giTes  something  more  than 
<%baeare  intimatiooi  that  the  holj  anffela 
k.^  emplu;^  npon  eztraoidinarj  oeoanons 
intheafflunof  menand  th»  managemait  ci 
this  snblnnary  vorid.**— Hobslkt. 

"  He  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  was  a  good 
rhancellor.  obIj  a  little  too  roogh,  but  verr 
impartial  m  the  admuustration  of  justice.^ 
BuRiorr. 

'*  That  whieh  begins  and  atttnallj  ooosti- 
tntes  any  political  society  is  nothing  bnt  the 
consent  or  any  number  of  freemen  capable 
of  a  majority  to  nnite  and  incorporate  into 
snch  a  society.  And  that  is  that,  and  that 
only,  waieh  did  or  eonld  give  any  beginning 
to  any  kwfnl  govemmaa  in  the  world.'*— 
Locks. 


SYNONYMS  [charlatan] 

'*  If  the  seeds  of  piety  and  Tirtie  be  bnc 
eaxvAally  sown  at  first,  very  moch  may  be 
done  by  this  means,  even  in  the  most  de- 
praved natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  dTthem,  however  t»  the  checking 
and  amSrottmg  of  oar  vidoas  inelinations.* 
— TiLiOTSOir. 

CHARLATAN.  Quaci.  Mouk- 
TBBANK.    Empiric. 

Etymologically  the  Cbarlatan 
(Fr.  charlatan)  horn,  the  Italian  ciar- 
tare,  to  prate,  is  a  prater.  The  Quaci, 
a  snorter  form  ot  the  older  Quaci- 
8ALVBR,  is  a  noisy  advertiser  of  his 
medicine.  The  Mountebank  is  one 
who  does  the  same  thing  upon  a  bench 
in  public^firom  the  Italian  immtvmhdncoy 
montare  %n  haneo^  to  mowat  on  a  bench* 
The  Empiric,  as  here  used,  means 
one  whose  sldU  or  knowledge  de- 
pends on  Experience  (Gr.  ^  I/mwi t^uiq, 
practice)  without  scientific  principle. 
They  express  only  different  aspects 
of  the  diaracter  of  the  pretender 
to  skill  and  knowledge.  The  char- 
latan is  full  of  self-assurance;  the 
ouack  is  likely  to  be  an  impostor; 
toe  mountebank  is  the  most  demon- 
strative, and  the  empiric  the  most 
venturesome.  The  charlatan  deserves 
humiliation ;  the  quack  exfoaxae ;  the 
mountebank  ridicule,  which  yet  he 
does  not  dread;  the  empiric  to  be 
taught  that  exact  knowledge  is,  in  his 
case,  not  to  be  disregarded  without 
injury  and  injustice.  {Empiriciimy 
however,  is  also  used  sometimes  in  a 
sense  not  unfavourable,  to  mean 
knowledge  which,  although  know- 
ledge— as  e.g,  the  effect  of  some  medi- 
cines— has  not  vet  been  shown  to  rest 
upon  a  scientific  basis ;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  word  which  expresses  this.) 

CHASE.    Hunt.    Pursue. 

To  Hunt  (A.  S.  huniian)  is  to  seek 
by  close  pursuit,  by  a  search  for  ob- 
jects iwt  within  siffit,  Cbase  (Fr. 
chaster f  Lat.  captiare)  is  a  pursuit  of 
objects  which  are  ivithin  sight.  The 
fox  is  hunted  in  the  cover,  and  chased 
when  he  leaves  it.  This  distinction 
is  often  lost  sight  of;  and  we  speak  of 
a  boy  hunting  a  butterfly,  instead  of 
chasing  it.  To  Pursue  (Ft.  pour- 
lutvre),  like  Hunt,  includes  the  idea 
of  following  after  what  i»  not  within 
sight.    A  wild  animal  is  pursued  by 
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the  track  whioh  he  leayeB ;  when  he 
catches  sight  of  his  punaera,  he  pro- 
bably flies,  and  is  then  chased.  Thus 
Chasb  inTolves  more  simplj  than 
PuBsui  the  notion  of  driying  an  ob- 
jeot  before  one.  Puasu  e.  as  it  denotes 
primarily  the  following  ota  continuous 
course,  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
course  itself,  as  to  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct.  One  pursues  when  one  fol- 
lows after  an  object,  in  spite  of  danger, 
difficulties,*  and  obstacles,  with  sus- 
tained effort  and  energy. 

«*  Now  therefore  let  not  mj  blood  lUl  to 
the  earth  before  the  ISm«  of  the  Lord ;  for 
the  King  of  Israel  is  eome  oat  to  seek  a  flea ; 
as  wben  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the 
monntains." — BiUe, 

"  The  glare  did  not  continae  long  before 
it  rained  again,  and  kept  ns  from  sight  of 
eaehother;  bntif thejaadseenandeftoMrf 
ns,  we  were  resolred  to  ran  oar  bark  and 
ranoee  ashore,  and  take  oarselTos  to  the 
numntains."— Dampikb'S  Voyaget. 
••  Impell'd  with  steps  oneeasing  to  pmrsus 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the 

view. 
That,  like  the  eirde  boanding  earth  and 

skies, 
Allnres  from  fkr,  jet,  as  I  IbHow,  flies/' 
Goldsmith. 

CHASTEN.  Chastise.  Purift. 
Punish.    Correct.    Discipunb. 

Of  these  the  two  first  are  formed 
from  the  Latin  casttM,  ehattef  pun, 
and  the  last  fr^nn  jtMftcdn,  to  make 
pure.  The  term  Purift  is  applicable 
to  Hie  remoral  of  what  is  noxious  or 
impure  in  a  moral,  physical,  or  even 
ceremonial  sense.  To  Chasten  is  to 
pnriff  morally  and  spiritually  by  the 
prondential  risitatiou  of  disdress  and 
affliction ;  or.  generally,  to  purify  from 
errors  or  faults,  as  the  effect  of  disci- 
pline. It  implies  imperfection,  but 
not  guilt. 

**  Oh,  gentlj  on  ihj  sopplianf s  head. 
Dread  goddess,  laj  thj  ekastening  hmad ; 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  elad. 
Nor  dreled  with  the  rengefol  band. 
At  bj  the  imj^ons  thoa  art  seen.** 

ORAT,  ^mn  to  Adtoenity, 

"He  ehastUea  and  eorreett  as  to  Him 
seems  best  in  His  deep,  onsearehable,  and 
secret  jndgment,  and  all  for  oar  good.''^ 
Burton,  Jbustomy  of  Mekmdioly, 

**  It  was  a  reecired  opinion  in  the  ancient 
world  that  homan  natare  had  cootraeted  a 
•tain  or  pdUntion,  and  that  not  only  parti- 
salar  marifginge,  bat  also  some  general 
sanctiflcation  was  necessary  to  pat  man  in 
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a  capacity  of  beiofl  restored  to  the  faroar 
of  the  Deity.**— Warburton. 

*'Tet  these,  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind. 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  saTage 

mind. 
Their  wildness  lose,  and  qaittiog  Natare's 

Obey  toe  roles  and  disd^ine  of  art** 

Drtdrn,  Vtrgil, 

"  0  Lord,  correef  me,  bat  with  jndgment; 
not  in  Thine  anffer.  lest  Thoa  bring  me  te 
nothing."— Aw%  of  Comnum  Prayer, 

Chastise,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
plies specific  guilt  or  some  offence.  To 
Punish  (LU.  piinire)  differs  frx>m 
Chastise  in  the  object  aimed  aL  In 
the  former,  it  is  to  visit  the  offence 
upon  the  individual  offender  for  his 
own  good  in  correction  and  reforma- 
tion; in  the  latter,  it  is  to  satisfy 
public  justice  upon  a  member  of  a 
community.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
punishment  is  often  used  of  the  con< 
sequences  of  wrong,  irrespectively  of 
any  personal  authority  exercised. 

"  1  prooeed  in  the  next  place  to  consider 
the  graieral  nature  of  pwueAmeiUe  which 
are  erils  or  incooveniences  conseqnent  npen 
crimes  and  misdemeanonrs,  being  derised, 
denonnced,  and  inflicted  by  hnman  laws  in 
eonseqaence  of  disobedience  or  misbe- 
hartoor  in  those  to  regalate  whose  condact 
snch  laws  were  respectiTely  made.**— 
Blaoejtonr. 

To  Correct  (Lat.  eorHfi^y  sup. 
eometum)  is,  literally,  to  set  rig^t. 
As  used  of  punishment,  correction 
looks  no  furthcir  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual fault. 

Discipline  (Lat  dUeiptma)  has  for 
its  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
whole  character,  and  the  prevention  o( 
offences,  nor  does  it  imply  necessarily 
that  any  have  been  committed.  The 
purest  and  best  natures  reoog^ixe  the 
need  of  discipline  in  themselves.  Dis- 
cipline aims  at  the  removal  of  bad 
habits,  and  the  substiiution  of  good 
ones,  especially  those  of  order,  regu- 
larity, and  obedience. 

CHASTITY.  Continence,  or 
Continency. 

Chastity  (Lat.  castUatem)  is  the 
regulation  of  the  sexual^  desires,  as 
by  marriage,  and  all  practical  rules  or 
modes  of  ufe  whioh  tend  to  it. 

Continence  (Lat.  conlUnentia)  is 
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the  abflolate  refimining  firom  all  such 
indalgences  under  inteordictioii.  Chu- 
titj  IB  enjoined  upon  all  Chriatiana. 
Continence  is  enioined,  for  inatance, 
on  the  Romiflh  clergy.  Chastity  ex- 
tends to  thoughts,  conversation,  read- 
inf^,  attitude,  movementa,  society. 
It  IS  accordingly  possible  to  be  chaste 
and  not  continent,  continent  and  not 
chaste.  Chastity  is  a  virtue  auitable 
to  all  ages  and  states,  continence  is  a 
rule  of  celibacy. 

"It  w»s  then  that  tome  gallant  tpirits, 
•track  with  a  generous  indignatioo  at  the 
tfrannj  of  these  miscreants,  blessed  so- 
lemnly hj  the  bishop,  and  followed  hj  the 
praises  and  vows  or  the  pe<mle,  sallied  forth 
to  vindicate  the  e/uutity  of  women,  and  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  travellers  and  peace- 
able men."— BuBKB,  Abridffmmt  qfEngliih 
History. 

"Sach  persons  as  have  not  the  gift  of 
eontinency"—Book  qf  Common  Pnxyer. 

CHEAT.    Dbpbauo.    Tbici. 

Cbbat  (a  corniptioB  of  $Khtat,  aa 
reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the 
esoheator)  respects  primarily  the  sain 
to  younef  resulting  from  nraudulent 
practice  upon  another. 

Defraud  (  Latcf  e/rvudore)  respects 
the  lou  to  him.  Cheat  is  onlv  applied 
to  appropriations  of  minor  value ;  De- 
fraud to  those  of  the  largest  amount. 
Dbfraud  hence  regards  matters  of 
value  generally,  as  rights  and  pri- 
vile^.  Chbat  usually  reg^ds  pos- 
sessions. Cheating  implieiJ  knaverv ; 
defrauding  a  semed  plan  or  plot 
against  another's  interests. 

"  Bat  since  it  is  not  so  mneh  worth  onr 
labour  to  know  how  deep  the  pit  is  into 
which  we  are  fkllen  as  how  to  come  out  of 
it,  hear  rather»  1  beseech  Toa«  fbr  a  oon- 
elosion,  how  we  may  avoid  the  deceit  of 
heart ;  even  jnst  so  as  We  would  prevent 
the  nimble  feats  of  some  cheaUng  Jngffler 
—search  him,  watch  him,  tAist  him  not?'— 
BtsHor  Hall. 

A  man  may  be  cheated  out  of  that 
which  he  is  aiming  at  obtaining ;  he 
is  only  defr^udea  of  what  he  can 
claim  as  actually  his.  In  games  of 
chance  or  competition  men  often 
cheat ;  they  do  not  defraud. 

"  The  statute  mentions  only  (htudulent 
gifts  to  third  pex^onii,  and  procuring  them 
to  be  seised  by  sham  process,  in  oniar  to 
d^aud  creditors."— Blackstoks. 


SYNONYMS  [cheat] 

To  Trice  (Fr.  trieher)  ia  adroitly 
to  deceive  another,  and  implies  more 
ingenuitjr  than  cheating.  It  does  not 
of  necessity  involve  any  appropriation 
to  one's  seu,  or  any  loss  to  anotner,  but 
mav  be  dictated  by  miachievous  aa 
well  aa  diahonest  motivea. 

CHEER.  Animatb.  Encouragb. 
Enuvbn.  Exhilaeatb.  Comfort. 
Console.    Solace. 

To  Cheer  ( Fr.  dierty  §ountenane€f 
mien)  is  to  put  into  good  or  better 
spirits.  It  respects  a  previous  state 
of  mental  depreasion  or  despon- 
dency, and  a  cnange  to  a  sober  and 
quiet  satisfaction  at  an  improved  state 
of  circumstances. 

'*  The  Christian  is  justly  cheered  by  the 
assuranee  he  has  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  oppressed  and  disfigured  inno- 
eenoy  shall  shine  forth  and  tnumph,  and 
his  good  name,  as  well  as  his  body,  shall 
have  a  slorions  resurrseCion  even  in  the 
sight  of  his  accusers  and  eaemiM,  and  all 
those  whom  their  slanders  did  either  pre- 
vail with  or  startle.**— 80TUE. 

To  Animate  (Lat.  UnXmare)  ia  to 
put  life,  vitality,  car  vivacity  into ;  and 
respects  a  previous  state  of  dulneas, 
slowness,  indifference,  or  inertness. 
It  has  an  influence  on  the  looks, 
words,  and  movements,  aa  when  an 
orator  in  the  course  of  his  oration 
becomes  more  animated.  Reflexion 
cheers,  passion  animates. 

"  Wherever  we  are  formed  by  Nature  to 
any  active  purpose,  the  passion  which  oiu- 
mates  us  to  it  U  attended  with  delight  or  a 
pleasure  of  some  kind.** — Burkb. 

Encourage  (Ft,  eneourager)  is  to 
give  heart ;  and  so  respects  a  previous 
state  of  comparative  diffidence  or 
irreaolution.  It  implies  something 
proposed  as  an  aim  of  action,  either 
hj  the  worda  of  another,  or  by  the 
mind  reflecting  on  some  external 
event 

"Plato  would  have  women  follow  the 
camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouraperM  of 
noble  actions.*'— Bi'RTOX. 


Enliven  ia  the  English  equivalent 
of  animate ;  but  it  ia  not  so  g^ve  a 
word,  and  relates  to  the  minor  mattera 
of  feeling  and  manner.  It  has  also 
the  meaning  of  to  quicken  what  waa 
previously  less  lively,  and  may  be 
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'employed  of  purely  ph  jsical  enereies ; 
•0,  to  enlhren  a  fire,  that  is,  to  maJce  it 
bora  more  brightly.  It  is  also  directly 
applicable  to  works  of  art  and  de- 
scnptioDS  or  narratives. 

"  Bj  thk  means  I  wm  enabled  to  enUveri 
the  poems  hj  rarions  Uraches  of  partial 
deeeriptioa."— Mason. 

Exhilarate  (Lat  exhXlHrare)  de- 
cotes  such  cheering  as  has  a  com- 
bined effect  on  the  spirits  and  the 
bodily  frame.  It  mKj  come  of  a  pri- 
mary influence  on  either,  as  to  be 
exhilarated  by  good  wine  or  good 
news.  It  denotes  an  effect  upon  the 
nerrouB  system,  and  is  thus  exclu- 
fliTely  applicable  to  persons. 

«'Th6  troth  is  that  this  remedy,  like 
strong  drink  to  a  nerrons  body,  enlirens 
for  a  while  hj  an  unnatural  exAi^ara/tOK."— 
Knox. 

Comport  (Lat.  confortarey  to  nuht 
ttrong)  and  Console  (Lat.  eonioUiri) 
both  relate  to  relief  brought  from  pre- 
Tions  trouble  of  mind  through  the  aid 
of  admonition  or  reflexion ;  but  Com- 
roRT  denotes  the  actual  substitution  of 
happy  thoughts  ;  while  Console  de- 
notes only  the  remoyal  or  diminution 
of  the  unhappy.  Comfort  and  con- 
solation address  themselves  to  the  in- 
tellectual nature. 

"  Ccnuolation  or  comfort  are  words  which 
in  their  proper  acceptation  signify  some 
aUeTiati<m  to  that  pain  to  whien  it  is  not 
in  oar  power  to  afford  the  proper  and  ade- 
■qaate  remedy.  Thej  implr  rather  an  aog- 
mentation  of  the  power  of  bearing  than  a 
diminntiost  of  the  burden.  To  that  (pief 
which  arises  firom  a  neat  loss  he  only  brings 
the  tnie  remedy  who  makes  hb  frieiurs 
conditioa  the  same  as  before ;  bnt  he  may 
be  properly  termed  a  comforter  who,  \if 
psrsaasion,  extenaates  the  pain  tX  wrevtf, 
and  shows,  in  the  stylo  of  Hesiod,  that  huf 
'  is  more  than  the  whole." — Rambler, 

Solace  (Lat.  wtatium)  differs  from 
Comport  and  Console  in  being  nerer 
4mplied  absolutely  to  human  agents. 
A  solace  is  a  continuous  consolation 
accruing  from  tamething  impenonalf 
as  certain  modes  or  means  of  occupa- 
tion, such  as  reflexions,  employments, 
books,  or  a  penon  regardea  as  a  bless- 
ing or  possesion. 

"  The  ingenioas  biographer  of  the  poet 
Oray  has  informed  as  that  the  most  ap- 
prored  podoetions  of  his  flriend  were 
brooght  iorth  soon  after  the  death  of  one 
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whom  the  poet  lored.    Borrow  led  him  to 
seek   for   totaet  of  the  mnse."— SInox, 


CHEERFUL.  Merry.  Sprightly. 
Gay.  Mirtupul.  Jovial.  Lively. 
Vivacious.  Sportive.  Blithe. 
Buxom. 

Cheerpul  (me  Cheer)  is  used 
both  of  that  which  possesses,  and  that 
which  promotes  good  spirits;  as,  a 
cheerful  disposition,  cheerful  tidinn. 
An  applied  to  persons,  Cheerpul  de- 
notes an  habitual  state  of  mind,  the 
natural  happiness  of  an  even  and 
contented  dispositioo. 

Merry  points  to  an  occasional  and 
transient  elevation  of  spirits.  Mirth, 
which  is  the  oo^te  noun  to  Merry, 
is  less  tranquil  than  cheerfulness; 
it  requires  the  companionship  of 
others  to  feed  upon — sociid  excite- 
ment and  the  noise  of  jests  and 
laughter  are  needful  for  mirth. 

"  Whoever  has  passed  an  evening  with 
seiioos,  melaiieholT  people,  and  has  ob- 
served how  saddeniy  the  conversation  was 
animated,  and  what  sprightliness  diffused 
itself  over  the  oonntenance,  diseonrse,  and 
behavionr  of  every  one  on  the  accession  of 
a  good-hnmonred,  lively  companion,  sneh 
a  one  will  easily  allow  that  cheerfidneu 
carries  g^eat  weight  with  it,  and  naturally 
conciliates  the  ^od  will  oif  mankind."— 
Hums. 

Sprightly  (oBtpiritedf  from  tprieht, 
a  form  of  the  woiti  spirit)  is  purely  a 
personal  epithet  Sprightliness  is  a 
constitutional  buoyancy  and  briskness 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  the 
bodily  movements.  It  is  in  this  ex- 
tended sense  only  beooming  in  youth, 
and  as  associated  with  beauty.  A 
sprightly  damsel,  or  a  sprightly  dame. 

"  Parents  and  schoolmasters  may  not  be 
displeased  at  wilncky  tricks  played  by  their 
lads,  as  showing  a  sagadty  and  eprightUneu 
they  deUght  to  behold.  Yet  thev  wiU  not 
soffer  them  to  pass  with  imponity,  lest  It 
should  generate  idleness  and  other  mis- 
ehiefb.**— Sbaeoh. 

Gay  ^Fr.  gai)  is  a  term  which 
denotes  less  of  animal  spirits,  and 
expresses  the  brightness  whicn  ap- 
pears outside,  in  the  appearance  or 
the  aspect  W  things  external ;  as,  a 
gay  countenanoe,  a  gay  dress,  j^kj 
plumage,  a  gay  scene.  It  oombines 
the  ideas  of  oheerfulneis  and  ahowi- 
ness.     As  oheerfulneis  is  anrufBed, 
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mirth  tumultuous,  sprightlineM  buoy- 
ant, so  gaiety  is  oharaoteristically 
■elt-indulgent.  The  lorer  of  gaie^ 
despises,  dislikes,  and  avoids  the 
responsibOities,  duties,  and  sobrieties 
of  existence,  and  woud,  if  possible, 
ignore  its  troubles  altogether. 

"  Proftae  men  ttidr  not,  in  the  gaUitjf  ot 
their  heftrto,  to  say  that  a  stiiet  piety  it 
sood  for  nothing  hot  to  make  the  owner*  of 
tt  tronbleeome  to  themselTefl  and  nseleas  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.'*~ATTSBBUBT. 

Mirthful  is,  as  we  hare  seen,  only 
another  form  of  menr ;  but  it  points 
more  specifically  to  the  laughter  and 
the  jest  and  the  fun  which  are 
always  rtoAy  to  appear  in  the  merry. 
Mirthful  is  more  demonstrative  than 
MsRRY^  and  involves  objects  or  sub- 
jects ot  it;  while  Merry  denotes  no 
more  than  a  condition  of  the  spirits. 
The  merry  are  gay,  the  mirthful  are 
jocose  also. 

"  If  neat  erimea  aad  great  miaeriea  be 
made  the  matter  of  onr  tmrth,  what  ran  be 
the  argnment  <^  oar  aorrow  P  **— South. 

Jovial  is  a  term  expressive  of  a 
constitutional  habit  of  mind  and 
body.  It  meant,  literally,  bom  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  was  opposed  to  Saturnine. 
It  denotes  a  tendency  to  sensual 
merriment,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
cazes  and  anxieties  of  life. 

«« In  pure  good  will  I  took  thi»  jovial  spark 
Of  Oxford,  he— a  most  ^regions  deik." 
Pope. 

Lively  is  exhibiting  life  as  con- 
trary to  dull  or  lifeless.  It  denotes 
an  energetic  action  of  the  vital  prin- 
eiple,  wnether  of  the  sense  or  under- 
standing, without  of  necesei^  implv- 
injj  merriment  or  gaie^.  A  lively 
child  is  the  opposite  to  a  dull  child, 
brisk,  bright,  utelligent,  observant. 
Lively  conversation,  lively  move- 
ments, lively  descriptions. 

**  Bvery  person  knows  how  taint  the  con- 
ception is  which  we  form  of  anything  with 
our  eyes  open  in  comparison  of  what  we  can 
form  with  onr  eyes  shnt,  and  that  In  propor- 
tion as  we  can  suspend  the  exercise  of  onr 
other  senses,  the  tosteisss  of  lor  conception 
increases."-— Stewart. 

ViVAOious  (Lat.  woacem)  denotes 
matured  livelinesa,  when  those  facul- 
ties which  are  developed  by  after  years 


are  seen  to   partake    of   the   same 
liveliness  of  youth.     It  indicates  a 
power  as  well  as  an  activity  of  life,  a 
capacity  of  keen  appreciation  of  ex- 
ternal things  whion  by  no  means 
implies  perpetual  merriment,  but  is 
as  ready  to  express  dissatis&etion  as 
pleasure  from  the  objects  and  experi- 
ences of  life.    The  vivacious  p^von 
lives,  as  it  were,  faster  and  more  fully 
than  his  opposite,  and  experiencea  ' 
more,  and  more  varied,  sensations.    ' 
Indeed,  in  Old  English   the   word    ^ 
meant  umg-luaedf  or  &ving  a  tenacity 
to  life. 

"  He  had  great  tfivacUy  in  his  fiuiey,  aa 
may  appear  by  his  inclination  to  puetry  and 
the  U-vely  illnstrations  and  many  toider 
strains  in  his  oratemplations.'*— BuBKXT> 
£4fe<(f2{ale. 

Sportive  is  tending  to  q»rtf 
which  is  nractical  memment  in  this 
case;  so  that  the  word  contains  an 
element  of  something  bordering  en 
mockery  or  amusement  at  the  ex** 
pense  of  others^  or  of  heedlessness. 
It  carries  with  it  an  air  of  unregu- 
lated play  of  mind  and  speech,  though 
not  amounting  to  wantonness ;  but  is 
more  innocent  wben  applied,  as  it 
often  is,  to  the  natural  playfulness  of 
dumb  and  especially  young  animaJs. 

**  If  a  history  so  eirenmttantiated  as  that 
is  shall  be  resolved  into  fable  or  parable,  no 
historr  whaterer  can  stand  secure,  bnt  a 
wide  door  will  be  opened  to  the  rarfaigs  of 
tportim  wit  or  wanton  ikncy."— Wateb> 
lAim. 

BuTBE  (A.  S.  bUtk$f  happy)  is  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  word  com- 
bining goodness  and  joyousness  of 
nature. 

Buxom  (E.  Eng.  huk-tum^  pliabh, 
abe<Uint)  k  a  more  complicated  word, 
for  it  hss  wandered  iar  from  its 
primary  intention.  It  meant  at  first 
compliant,  obedient,  whether  in  regard 
to  men  or  women. 

"Bwnan  to  the  law."— Pi<rf  PUmgh- 
man. 

When  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
women,  it  expressed  first  their  gentle- 
ness; and  thence  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded by  association  other  qualities 
little  connected  with  it,  but  attractive 
in  other  ways — as  liveliness,  healthful* 
ness,  and  bloom. 
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•*  A  pMcel  of  buxom  bonny  damas,  that 

^ l;— ...  M—mMiv    <ia.iiAiji2^  and  as 

TatUr. 
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iknghinff,  singing, 
7  as  the  day  ^"ts  long. 


were 
merry 

CHERISH.  NouBBH.  Nurture. 
Foster.    Feed.    Foment. 

To  Cherish  (Fr.  chMr,  from  eher. 
iUur)  is  to  treat  as  dear,  or  to  hold 
dear;  hence,  to  keep  fidthiully  or 
xionstantly.  It  is  to  treat  with  all  the 
care  and  affection  of  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  cherished  is  capahle. 
The  cherished  diild  reoeires  from  its 
parent  all  that  it  can  need— food, 
warmth,  shelter,  clothing,  educaticm, 
adTioe,  help.  The  cherished  hone 
is  kept,  as  it  were,  closely  and  faith- 
folly,  and  guarded  agunst  all  in- 
fluences and  considerations  that 
might  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  it. 
Alas,  in  this  sense  we  cherish  also 
prejudices,  errors,  and  illusions.  To 
cherish  is  to  lore  with  tenderness 
and  predilection.  The  cherished 
object  is  precious  to  us.  We  feel  it 
to  be  neceesar/  to  our  happiness, 
perhaps  our  existence.  We  chensh 
with  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
man  in  his  ardour  loves,  the  woman 
in  her  tenderness  cherishes. 

*'  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  eke- 
rither  of  my  flesh  and  blood.-— Shakb- 

SPKA.RE. 

To  Nourish  (Fr.  nourrir,  Lat. 
niUrire)  is  to  supply  what  is  needful 
to  tibe  physical  necessities  of  any 
frowiug  body,  as  a  child  or  a  pl«i^i 
Sins  dSffering  from  Feed  (A.  8. 
fedan),  which  is  strictly  used  only  of 
animals  (though,  analogously  also,  we 
speak  of  feeding  a  fire),  and  means  no 
more  than  to  give  food,  whether  in 
aufficientorinsufilcient  quantities.  In 
feeding  there  is  no  idea  beyond  that 
of  supplying  with  what  is  necessary 
to  support  life,  being  assimilated  into 
the  substance  of  a  growing  body.  In 
nourishing,  the  idea  is  that  of  fur- 
nishing an  organised  and  growing 
body  with  what  is  oongenial  to  it, 
and  with  what  it  requires,  not  merely 
for  subsistenoe  and  growth,  but  for 
luxuriance  and  well-being. 

•*  The  ehyle  being  mixed  herewith  (the 
lymphia).  partly  tor  iu  better  oonrerslon 
itoblood  by  a  liqnor  of  a  middle  natnre 
%etween  them  both,  and  partly  •»  its  more 
feady  adhesion  to  all  the  iwnnsAoWe  parts." 

-^Urkw. 


«<When,  with  the  flodcs,  their /esdnv 
songht  the  shade."— Philips. 

To  Nurture  (from  the  fame  root 
as  nouriA)  is  to  train  up  with  fos- 
tering care,  and  so  implies  more 
than  the  giving  what  is  needed  for 
the  mere  development  of  the  organi- 
sation. To  nurture,  however,  is, 
after  all,  only  a  physical  act,  while 
to  cherish  is  moru^  and  involves  the 
action  of  the  affections.  We  nurture 
plants,  but  we  do  not  cherish  them, 
unless  as  associated  with  persons  or 
scenes,  which  g^ve  them  an  ana- 
logous place  to  that  of  children  in 
our  affections.  We  nourish  children 
by  bodiW  food ;  we  nurture  them  by 
mental  rood  also. 

'*  Understande,  therefore,  in  thyn  hert 
that  as  a  man  tumrtereth  his  sonne,  even  so 
the  Lord  thy  Qod  mntrteretk  thib,"—BMe, 
1661. 

Foster  (A.  S./ktrian)  is  to  supplr 
with  ever^nthing  necessary  for  the  life 
and  growth.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
/oster-parent,  we  foster  things  which 
are  in  some  measure  alien  to  ourselves, 
though  we  are  interested  in  them ;  for 
instance,  how  marked  the  difference 
between  fostering  a  hope  and  cherish- 
ing a  hope !  When  we  cherish  it,  we 
hold  it  as  closely  dear  to  us.  We 
would  not  for  the  world,  pMerhaps,  part 
with  it.  We  allow  all  weu^ht  to  what 
strenglJieiis,  we  turn  a  oeaf  ear  to 
what  would  deprive  us  of  it.  To  lose 
it  would  be  to  part  with  some  portion 
of  ourselves.  But  when  we  roster  a 
hope,  it  is  because  we  regard  the  good 
of  tiie  thing  hoped  for.  We  foster 
objects  of  pride  and  ambition,  because 
we  want  to  get  them.  We  foster  a 
feeUng  of  anger  when  it  suits  our  hu- 
mour ;  we  cherish  it  when  we  lie  in 
wait  for  the  time  of  revenge.  We 
cherish,  not  only  from  self-love,  but 
out  of  affection  or  interest.  We  roster 
for  our  own  sake  alone.  We  cherish 
in  order  to  preserve.  We  foster  in 
order  to  promote,  increase,  or 
strengthen.  &>  foster  is  often  used  in 
an  unfavourable  way ;  as  we  say  that 
flattery  fosters  pride. 

«*  Stage  plays  serve  for  nothing  else  bnt 
either  to  <saw  men  on  by  dMrees  to  idle- 
ness, or  to  /otter,  to  foment  tbem  in  it.**— 
I  FRTina. 
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FoMBiVT  (Lkt, fbmentare)  is  to  cfte- 
rish  bj  excitement,  and  so  to  keep 
tiUte  an  existing  force  or  TitaHty.  It 
10  seldom  used  oat  in  a  bad  sense,  or 
of  evil  influences.  Men  foment  by 
contributing  little  by  little  what  tenas 
to  keep  up  an  oiergy  of  ill. 

**  Bacitioji  lid  fommiing  »  religknu  r*> 
bcllion.**— SouTKKT. 

CHIEF.  Main.  Principal. 
Leading.    Cardinal.    Capital. 

Chibp  (Fr.  ehefy  Lat.  eUput,  a  head) 
retains  its  etjmological  force,  and  de- 
notea  fmoritjin  rank,  order,  or  con- 
sideration. The  chief  men  of  a  citj 
are  the  highest  in  rank  and  influence. 
The  chief  topics  of  a  discourse  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  of  minor 
moment. 

"WbatisDMu 
If  his  chief  good  «ad  market  of  hit  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?   »  beast — no 
more."  Shaicespkabb. 

Main  ^A.  S.  m^en.  power,  force) 
refers  to  tnat  which  is  the  more  potent 
or  extensive,  and  is  thus  applicable, 
as  chief  is  not,  to  superiority  in  quantity 
or  size  *  as,  the  mam  bulk  of  the  arm^, 
the  mam  pipes  of  an  organ.  Practi- 
cally, the  terms  Chief  and  Main  are 
oflen  interchangeable;  so  we  might 
speak  of  the  chief  inducements,  or  the 
main  inducements  to  a  certain  line  of 
conduct ;  only  the  chief  would  be  those 
to  which  are  assigned  a  foremost  place 
in  our  consideration ;  the  main  would 
be  those  which  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  us,  or  impressed  us  most 
with  their  power.  Main  is  a  less  exact 
term  than  Chief,  not  indicating  so 
close  a  process  ot  comparison  or  the 
result  ot  an  appreciation  so  strict  and 
technical.  So  we  speak  of  the  main 
points  in  a  speech,  in  a  general  sense. 
llie  main  aenotes  what  belong  to 
the  centre  or  mass,  as  disting^uished 
from  parts  which  are  exterior  or  in 
detail. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  instance  of  the  hia* 
toiy  of  the  same  person  being  written  by 
foar  difl'erent  contemporary  historians,  all 
perfeetly  agreeing  in  the  main  articles,  and 
qiflisring  only  in  a  few  minute  partioolan 
of  no  moment.**— POBTSUS. 

Principal  (Lat  prindtpalit)  de- 
notes the  most  prominent  in  any  war, 
and  that  which  would  naturally  strilce 
the  attention   first  on  any  account 


SYNONYMS  [chief] 

whatever.  The  principal  cities  of  a 
country  are  the  most  prominent ;  such 
are  London,  Mancnester,  OxfonL 
Cambridge,  Bristol.  Brighton,  and 
others,  for  very  aiflerent  reasons. 
Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  the- 
chief  cities  of  a  country  are  the  prin- 
cipal, for  they  may  have  a  nmk  as- 
signed them  from  various  causes  by 
no  means  proportioned  to  their  pre- 
sent and  actual  influence  or  impor- 
tance. 

"  Thanketh  the  maister  of  grace  which 
of  that  good  and  al  other  is  aothoor  and 
principal  doer."->CHAUOBK 

Leading  is  simply  taking  the  lead^ 
The  term,  therefore,  is  onlv  employed 
when  the  things  to  which  it  applies 
can  by  the  mindbe  regarded  as  motive, 
operative,  and  influential :  as,  the  lead- 
ing points  of  a  case.  We  say,  the 
leading  men  in  a  community,  but  not 
the  letuling  cities  of  a  country^  as  the 
mere  notion  of  priority  in  series  does- 
not  express  the  force  of  leading. 

**  He  left  his  mother  a  eoontess  by  patent, 
which  wu  a  new  leading  example." — 
WOTTON. 

Cardinal  (Lat.  eardtnalis,  froia 
cardtneMf  a  hinge),  literally  denoting 
that  on  which  a  thing  ninees,  ex- 
presses the  combined  ideas  of  promi- 
nence and  importance ;  but  is  a  term 
technically  restricted  to  certain  sub- 
jects, as  cardinal  virtues,  numbers,, 
points  of  the  compass,  and  signs  of 
astronomy,  or  signs  of  the  ^>diao. 
The  term  denotes  primary  importance 
in  a  class  of  similar  things. 

"  Consdenoe  and  alle  eristene  and  cttrdi- 
nale  Tertnee."— i^>r»  fUmgknum, 

Capftal  (Lat.  eitpttdlii,  from  eitput\ 
is  etymolog^cally  eq^uivalent  to  chief, 
but,  like  cardinal,  is  technically  re- 
stricted. It  denotes  what  belongs  to^ 
the  head  and  life,  and  so  is  essential. 
The  term  is  not  now  of  frec^uent  use  m 
this  sense,  but  is  common  m  the  sense 
of  excellent  of  its  kind.  An  indica> 
tion  of  the  old  sense  of  the  term  sur- 
vives in  the  phrase  *'  coital  letter." 

"  CappHaU  enemies  imto  his  grace  both 
in  heart  and  in  deed.**— Babmss. 

CHIEFLY.   Pbincipallt.  Espb- 
ciallt.  Pabticularlt.  Pruiabily. 
Of  these,  Chiefly  and  Pbincipallv 
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are  tenns  of  relation  in  regard  to  a 
number  or  gradation,  and  therefore 
bare  a  comparatiye  force.    Ebpbci- 

ALLY,  PARTICVLARLTy  and  PRIMARILY 

are  terms  of  relation  in  regard  to  indi- 
Tiduals^  and  tberefore  bave  a  super- 
lative  force.  If  I  say,  <' Robberies 
happen  cbiefly  by  night,"  I  mean  that 
of  tne  number  whidi  take  place,  the 
majori^  are  hj  night.  If  I  sa^, 
'*  Such  a  word  is  used  principally  in 
such  a  sense/'  I  mean  that  of  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  used, 
the  majonw  haye  this  signification. 
If  I  say,  **  Men  are  but  too  ready  to 
listen  to  adyerse  rumours,  ttpeciaUy 
where  they  concern  their  enemies/'  I 
single  out  the  foremost  case.  So  is  it 
in  Uie  following  instanoes : — "  Water 
is  eyerywhere  a  blessing,  porticuiaWi/ 
in  hot  climates;"  '<llie  building 
was  intended  yrimaril^  for  a  maga- 
sine." 

*'  Beareh  through  this  gaidtn,  leare  on- 

seareh'd  no  nook. 
Bat  ehi^  where  these  two  fiikir  ereatoret 
Io(ige.**  Milton. 

**  They  mistake  the  nature  of  criticiiin 
who  think  its  business  is  prineipaUy  to  find 
fault.''— DRTDXir. 

"  More  upeddOy  at  this  time,  since  it  is 
the  proper  work  of  the  day.**— teABP. 

«*ThiB  cxaet  propriety  of  Yirga  Iparti- 
CMlarfy  reoarded  as  a  great  part  of  his 
eharaster."— Dbtdkv. 

"Sorelr  from  all  these  places  it  is  rery 
erident  that  it  was  primarily  the  connsel 
and  the  will  of  Ood,  that  even  they  who 
wvnid  not  tarn,  woald  not  repent  and  ac- 
ct^  of  salvation,  should  have  repented  and 
have  been  made  partakers  of  it.**— 
Whitbt. 

CHILDISH.    PuBRiLE. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in 
an  unfayourable  sense ;  that  is,  in  re- 
ference to  cases  where  the  weakness 
of  the  child  or  Uie  character  of  the  ftoy 
(Lat.  pu«r)  are  out  of  place.  No 
such  disparagement  belongs  to  the 
words  chUdHkt  and  boyith.  Child- 
ish is  used  of  ideas,  character^  and 
conduct;  as, childish  fimcies, childish 
behayiour  :  Puxrils  of  modes  of 
thought  and  judgment ;  as,  puerile  ob- 
jections in  arffument.  The  one  indi- 
cates the  trifling  of  the  ehild,  the 
other  the  immature  weakness  of  the 
boy,  as  oontrasted  with  the  weight 
and  wisdom  of  the  man.  AiCaiLDisa 
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expresses  the  intellectual  poverty,  so 
ehudUht  expresses  the  moral  simpli- 
city of  a  child* 

"  We  cannot  be  so  ekUdUh  as  to  imagine 
that  ambition  is  local,  and  that  no  other  ran 
be  inllBcted  with  it  but  those  who  nde  with- 
in certain  parallels  of  latitnde  and  longi- 
tnde.**— Burks. 

Piers  Ploughman  used  the  term  in  the 
I  of  childlike : — 


"  Oharitie  is  a  ehildisk  thing,  as  hoU 
choTohe  witnesseth." 

As  at  present  employed,  that  which 
is  simply  and  absolutely  weak  or  silly 
is  called  childish ;  that  which,  though 
such,  aims  at  the  character  of  the  con- 
trary, or  is  employed  with  grayi^  of 
purpose,  is  called  puerile. 

**  The  French  hare  been  notorions  for 
generations  for  their  immZ«  affectation  of 
Roman  forms,  models,  and  histozio  pre- 
oedents.**— Db  QunfCST. 

CHIMERICAL.    Imagcnart. 

The  Chimbrical  (Gr.  x^f^^P^  ^ 
she-goat  f  a  name  g^yen  to  a  fire-breath- 
ing monster  killaiby  Bellerophon)  is 
inconsistent  with  truth ;  the  Imagi- 
nary (Lat.  ^tma^ariut)  supersedes 
it.  The  imaginary,  though  it  be  not 
according  to  truth  of  net,  is  often 
studiously  framed  according  to  princi- 
ples of  probability ;  the  chimerical  is 
a  heterogeneous  aggregate  of  things 
impossible  or  improbable.  An  actiye 
imagination  creates  the  imaginary,  a 
morbid  imagination  the  chimerical. 
Men  of  learning  and  imag^inative 
power  haye  firamra  imaginary  conyer- 
sations  between  the  great  men  of  past 
times.  The  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  was  a  chimerical  project. 

CHOICE.  Option.  Prbfbrencb. 
Selection.  Election.  Alterna- 
tive. 

Choice  (Fr.  c^tr)  denotes  the  act 
and  the  power  of  choosing  out  of  a 
number,  with  the  sense,  sometimes,  of 
judgment  in  choice,  as  when  we  say 
to  snow  choice.  Eyery  act  of  choice 
is  determined  by  some  motiye  or  final 
purpose. 

«*  This  might  haye  been  ayolded  by  an. 
chorine  more  to  the  west,  bnt  I  made  dkoioo 
of  my  dtnation  for  two  reasons ;  first  to  be 
near  the  island  we  intended  to  land  npen, 
and  secondly,  to  be  able  to  get  to  sea  with 
any  wind."— COOK'S  Voyag$s, 
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Option  (Lat.  optionem,  optartf  to 
ehoom)  ii  the  right  or  power  of  choice, 
or  freedom  from  coDBtrunt  in  the  act 
of  choosiDg.  It  does  not  neoesMrily 
imply  na]m>en ;  so  we  say  it  is  at  mj 
option  to  act  or  not.  The  optional  is 
opposed  to  the  compulsory. 

'*  The  differenoe  between  the  emplogrment 
of  language  in  raeh  cases  Hn  oar  specola. 
tions  concerning  indiTidnals)  and  in  onr 
speculations  c<meeming  dasses  or  genera, 
is,  tliat  in  the  former  case  the  use  of  words 
is  in  a  great  measnre  optumal,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  is  essentially  necessary/*— 
DUOALD  Stewabt. 

Prsfbrshcs  (Fr.  j>rtfihtnee,  Lat. 
prtrferrtf  to  profor)  is  the  specific 
exercise  of  choice  in  reference  to  one 
or  more  objects  of  choice. 

•«  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  aU  that 
in  every  act  of  will  there  is  an  aet  of  choice ; 
that  in  every  ToUtion  there  is  %  prefer- 
enee,  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul, 
whrnby  the  soul  at  that  instant  is  out  of 
a  state  of  perfect  indifference  with  remect 
to  the  direct  object  of  the  voUtion."— En- 
WABDfl,  Oh  the  Will, 

SaLBCTiON  (lAt.  teUctionnn,$et(g^y 
to  choom  out)  means  much  the  same  as 
Pbbfbrbncb  ;  but  preference  maj  ex- 
press only  a  feeling,  and  iJwa^s  im- 
plies personal  feelmg.  Selection  is 
an  act  of  taking  one  or  more  out  of  a 
number  upon  some  principle  of  choice 
connected  or  not  with  personal  feel- 
ing. 

**  And  sure  no  little  merit  I  may  boast. 
When  such  a  man  Melectt  flrom  such  a 
host"  DBTDKr. 

Election  (LaL  eleetionem,  ettglir$, 
to  telect)  is  selection  with  a  Tiew  to 
pririleffe  or  office,  and  is,  therefore, 
applicM>le  only  to  persons,  while  both 
things  and  persons  may  oe  selected. 
The  object  in  election  is  practically  so 
much  more  important  than  the  source, 
that  the  term  tUct  is  employed  where 
only  one  person  is  concerned,  and 
where,  therefore,  no  choice  was  possi- 
ble, as  "only  one  candidate  pre- 
sented himself,  and  was  unanimously 
elected." 

'*  Bzperienee  overturns  these  airy  fttb- 
rics,  and  teaches  us  that  in  a  large  sodety 
the  Section  of  a  monareh  can  never  devolve 
to  the  wisest  or  to  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  people.**— CtaBBOM. 

An  Altbrnatiyb  (Lat.  altirndrg, 
to  do  by  turm)  is  a  contingent  object 


SYNONYMS  [choke] 

of  choice,  that  is,  a  thing  which  may 
be  diosen  in  the  eyent  of  another  being 
rejected  or  not  chosen.  In  the  sim- 
plest sense  of  the  term,  the  term  alter- 
native is  applied  to  two  things  only ; 
yet  it  is  possible  to  regard  that  as  an 
altematiTe  which,  as  Ming  possible  or 
eligible,  is  set  over  against  many  other 
things  reg^arded  eoluetivehf.  The  al- 
ternative is  commensurate  with  the 
choice,  which  may  be  one  of  appropria- 
tion, action,  or  opinion.  When  two  or 
more  things  offer  the  choice  of  one 
only,  tiie  term  altematiTe  is  applic- 
able to  the  things  in  general,  and  also 
to  the  one  chosen — to  the  former  in 
the  sense  of  a  thing  possible  to  choose, 
and  to  the  latter  in  tne  sense  of  a  thing 
desirable  to  choose. 

"  There  is  something  else  than  the  mere 
alternative  of  absolute  destruction  or  unre- 
formed  existence."— BuBKX. 

CHOKE.  SuPFOCATB.  Smothbr. 
Stiplb.    Stbanolb. 

Cbokb  (probably  an  imtativt  word) 
is  a  general  term,  expressiye  of  the 
stoppmg  up  of  anything  through 
which  a  fr«e  passage  or  current  ou^t 
to  exist ;  so,  a  garden  ora  riyer  may  be 
choked  with  weeds,  or  the  pipe  of  a 
drain  may  be  choked.  As  usea  of  the 
human  liody,  it  means  to  stop  the 
passages  or  respiration  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  foreign  substances. 
'*  Whose  banks  received  the  blood  of  many 

a  thousand  men, 
On  sad  Palm  Sunday  slain ;  that  Towton 

field  we  call. 
Whose  channel  quite  was  choked  with  those 
that  there  did  fUl."      Drjittov. 


SuFPOCATX  is  from  the  Lat.  lujfo- 
care  (from  nt6,  undoTj  and  p\,fauce*f 
the  pdlet).  It  is,  therefore,  only 
appkcable,  properly,  to  liyii.g  beings. 
A  fire  may  be  metaphorieally  said  to 
be  suffocated,  that  is,  deprived  of  free 
air,  which  it  requires,  after  the  like- 
ness of  living  beings ;  but,  at  least, 
the  riyer,  though  choked,  is  not  said 
to  be  sunocated  with  weeds. 

*' Think  of  that,  I  that  am  assubiect  to 
heat  as  butter,  a  man  of  continual  mssoln- 
tion  and  thaw,  it  was  a  miracle  to  scope 

fM^OOoMOfl.*'— fiHUOSPSABB. 

To  8Tin.B  (connected  with  Gr. 
0~Tv^,  Lat,  i<tpo,  to  eompreu;  Fr. 
£touffer,  &o.)  is  commonly  employed 
of  the  leas  gross  substances,  as  smoke, 
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duMtj  rnaUria,  introdooed  into  the 
respmtorj  org^aas,  and  interfering 
wiui  their  action  in  other  wairs  than 
by  mechanical  obetmotion.  Thii  ii 
not,  howerer,  its  ezclaaiye  ose.  In 
the  following  passage  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  smother : — 

«*  80  he  wrapped  them,  and  eatso^cd 
them,  keepiag  down  the  fsather-bed  aad 
pillows  hard  onto  their  months,  that  within 
a  while,  smored  and  atUUd,  their  breath 
fftiling,  they  gare  op  to  Qod  their  innocent 
sools,  into  the  Jojrs  of  heaTen."— Sn  T. 

MOKB. 

To  Stbanole  (Lat.  ttran^Vdanj  to 
ehoht)  is  to  stop  the  ciroolation  of  air 
in  the  respiratorr  organs  bj  porelj 
external  and  mechaniod  compression. 

«« First  he  (TjndaU)  was  with  a  halter 
Bhtmgltd  bj  the  hangman,  aad  afterwards 
consomed  with  flre.'^Foz«  Ltf*  </  2^*- 
4aU. 

Smother  (allied  to  obt.  «moor,  A.  S. 
jmorioit,  to  nifoeaU)  is  used  of  such 
stoppage  of  an:  as  is  produced  by  an 
orerwhelmine  mass  from  without, 
being  so  hi  take  Steanols.  and  un- 
like Choke  and  Suffocate  ;  but,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no  local 
application  of  force ;  as  when  a  person 
is  coFered  bjr  an  aFslanche,  and  so 
smothered  to  death. 

"She,  tmotkered  with  so  monstrona  a 
weight,  did  sink  down  under  it  to  the 
earth."— 8ii>9sr'8  Arcadicu 

CHOOSE.    Pbefee. 

To  Choose  (Fr.  choisir)  is  to  take 
«ne  thing  rather  than  another;  to 
Prefeb  {Lat.  praferre)  is  to  put  one 
thing  aboye  another.  One  chooses  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of 
it;  as,  a  book  to  read,  a  lod^ng  to 
occupy,  a  profession  to  exercise,  a 
master  to  mstruct  us.  One  prefers 
the  book  which  is  the  most  instructive 
or  entertaining,  or  best  meets  our 
wants  at  the  time,  the  most  conyenient 
lodg^g,  the  most  suiuble  profession, 
the  most  competent  master^  to  other 
persons  or  thmgs  of  their  kmd  which 
are  less  good  in  their  ways.  One 
chooses  with  a  practical  object,  one 
prefers  as  an  exercise  of  speculatiye 
judgment.  Accordingly,  choice  is 
eood  or  bad^  preference justor  unjust. 
A  i^ood  choice  is  to  one^  own  benefit, 
A  right  prefierenoe  is  just  to  the  things 
or  person  preferred.    Choice  is  a  more 
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external  act  than  preference.  Hence 
we  sometimes  choose  what  in  our 
hearts  we  do  not  prefer,  or,  which  is 
the  same  things  prefer  wnat  we  do  not 
choose;  that  is,  inclination  is  oyer- 
bome  by  circumstances  and  practical 
necessity.  Choice  implies  deliberation 
and  a  nndinr  in  the  object  of  that 
quality  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
Preference  implies  formal  comparison 
and  a  recogmtion  or  supposition  of 
superior  excellence.  We  make  a 
choice,  and  me  the  preference.  In 
preference  a  kind  of  feyour  is  bestowed 
upon  the  object,  in  choice  we  seek  to 
be  ourselyes  benefited. 

CHURLISH.    B00BI8H. 

Both  these  terms  express  such  de- 
fects of  disposition  and  maimers  as 
are  dependent  upon  or  analogous  to 
the  character  and  behayiour  of  the 
low-bom  and  rude.  The  Chubl  (A.  8. 
ceorl)  was  a  freeman  of  the  lowest 
rank.  The  Boob  (A.  S.  G«6^)  is 
literally  a  cotmtrjfinan  or  Varm«r.  The 
churlish  disposition  is  the  more  ob- 
jectionable morally,  the  boorish  the 
more  offensiye  socially.  The  churlish 
person  is  niggardly,  selfish,  hard, 
sour,  and  as  a  consequence  ot  this  is 
wanting  in  kindness  and  courtesy. 
The  boorish  person  is  unacquainted 
with  other  ways  than  those  of  the 
farm,  the  cattle-yard,  or  the  plough. 
He  is  awkward,  illiterate,  and  rude, 
but  rather  from  want  of  a  trainea 
sensibility  than  from  any  unkindlinesn 
of  feeling. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE.  Inclose. 
Limit.  Bound.  Restbict.  Include. 
Envibon.  Subbound*  Restbain. 
Encibcle.    Encompass.    Confine. 

To  C1BCUM8CBIBE  ([Lat.  eircum' 
terUfhre)  is  to  inclose  within  a  oertaia 
limit ;  but  the  term  could  only  be  yery 
pedantically  used  of  mere  superficifJ 
extent.  It  denotes  rather  limitation 
of  range,  moyement,  action,  play ;  as 
'*his  ambition  was  circumscribed  by 
his  poyerty." 

"  Nor  drcumtcnbed  alone 
Their  growing  yirtnes^  bat  their  crimes 

ocmflned. 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaaghter  to  a 

throne. 
And  tUmt  the  gates  of  merejr  oo  outnkind.'* 
Obat. 
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To  Inclosb  ^Lat.  includh'ef  ptrt 
inetiuus)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  purelj 
physioa],  as  a  town  withm  walls,  a 
letter  in  a  corer,  lands  within  a  fence. 
The  thing  inclosed  is  hidden  or  de- 
fended by  its  inclosure. 
"Shall  ooe,  aod  he  indosed  within  your 

waU. 
On*  Tuh  impriaon'd   warrior,   Taoqiiiah 

allp"  Pitt's  ytrgU, 

To  Limit  (Lat.  ImXtare^  AmYtsniy  a 
Hmit)  bears  specific  reference  to  more* 
ments  or  tendencies  which  are  likelj 
to  pass  beyond  a  certain  number  or 
extent. 

"  Nothing  ean  be  mon  erident  than  the 
neoevi^  oShmUing  the  Add  of  our  exertion 
if  we  are  to  benefit  society  by  onr  laboori." 
— -Stkwabt. 

To  Bound  denotes  not  restriction 
of  action  or  by  external  influence,  so 
much  as  the  cessation  of  extension  ; 
■o,  England  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  ooean.  The  sphere  of  action  is 
bounded;  actions  themselyes  are 
limited. 

"Yegooddiatrettl 
Ye  noble  few  1  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressnre,  ret  bear  np  awhile. 
And  what  yonr  boundtd  Tiew,  which  only 

■aw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  otU,  is  no  more.** 
THOicsoir. 

On  the  other  hand  Restrict  (LaL 
TutringTtrtf  part,  rutriciut)  implies  the 
confinement  within  certain  limits  or 
to  a  certain  number  or  extent  of  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  exceed  them. 
But  Restrict  difiTers  both  from  Limit 
and  Restrain  (another  form  of  Re- 
strict). To  restrict  is  relative,  and 
restrain  is  absolute.  We  restrain  a 
person  from  running  when  we  compel 
Dim  to  walk,  or,  generally,  we  restrain 
him  when  we  hold  him  from  doing 
anything  he  may  be  inclined  to  do ;  but 
we  restrict  him  to  a  certain  pace,  or  to 
certain  limits  which  he  must  not  pass, 
or  to  the  use  of  certain  things  specified. 

"  The  eommon  law  of  England  indeed  is 
•aid  to  abhor  perpetnitiet,  and  they  are 
accordingly  more  rutrieUd  there  than  in 
any  other  European  monarchy;  though 
eren  England  is  not  altogether  without 
them."— Smith,  WtalthofNatiom, 

"Nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more 
reitrainable  than  the  pen  of  the  poet.'*— 
Browh,  VulfforSmrt. 

For  Confine,  im  CAPTivmr.    To 


Encompass  (L.  Lat.  eompamut^  a 
eirels)  is  to  circumscribe  a  g^ren  apace 
or  locality,  so  as  closely  to  sunoond 
it ;  while  Surround  itself  (Fr.  tur* 
render)  does  not  necessarily  imply 
this  olotenaaa.  A  city  maybe  encom- 
passed with  an  army,  so  that  all  ingress 
and  egress  is  prerented ;  this  is  not 
implied  in  saymr  that  it  is  turroundmi^ 
as,  for  instance^  by  hiUs.  A  question 
may  be  encompassed  with  difficulty. 

'*  Entirely  gnemnpasstd  the  enemy's  body 
of  foot.**— Ludlow's  Jf(Siiiotrff. 

**  But  elond  instead,  and  eTer^uruif  dark» 
Staromtdt  me,  from  the  eheerfbl  ways  of 

men 
Cut  oflL"  Milton. 

Include  (Lat.  incUtdh*)  is  as  in- 
rariably  metaphysical  as  Inclosr  is 
physical.  "  We  will  include  you  in 
our  partjr,"  meani,  we  will  regiu*d  you 
as  forming  one  of  ourselves.  A 
number,  a  designation,  a  definition, 
and  the  like,  are  the  terms  of  indu- 


*•  Our  maytter  Cihrist  showeth  that  in 
ftilfllling  two  of  these  oommaondements 
bee  all  workes  me^t(^ec^"-BARNXS. 

To  Environ  (O.  Fr.  envirtmner)  is 
a  French  word,  which  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
summndf  but  it  presupposes  some 
degree  of  mafi^nitude,  dignity,  or  im- 
portance in  Uie  surrounding  thinn. 
We  say  the  plain  is  environed  by 
mountains,  but  we  should  not  say, 
the  table  is  environed  by  chairs.  Of 
Surround  and  Environ,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  do  not  denote  of 
necessity  any  rtttrietive  indosure;  for 
instance,  a  mere  circular  pattern  or 
design  mig:ht  be  said  to  surround^  as 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a  flowing 
border.  Nor  does  Environ  imply  a 
close,  but  rather  a  distant*  surround* 
ing. 

**  Into  that  forest  &r  ther  thence  him  led* 
Where  was  the^  dwelling  in  a  pleasant 

glade. 
With  mountains  rovnd  abovt  moinned. 
And  mighty  woods,  whieh  did  the  raUey 


To  Encircle,  as  its  name  desigj- 
nates,  implies  a  surrounding  wit^ 
something  which  is  exactly  or  ap« 
proximates  to  a  mathematical  «trf2i. 
as  '*  a  diadem  encircled  her  brow  ** 
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It  inTohrei  limitation  or  cironmscrip- 
tion,  but  not  coercion  or  restriotsDn. 
'*  Young  HermM  next,  a  eloM-contririiig 

godf 
Her  brows  endrcUd  with  his  senent  rod. 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  filled  her  brain.** 
VhXSKLLpHesiod. 
CIRCUMSTANCE.  Situation.  In- 
ciDXNT.  Fact.  Evrnt.  Occurrbnce. 

Circumstance  (Fr.  eirconslancti)  i« 
literally  the  condition  of  things  mr- 
rounding  an  event;  from  which  it 
passed  to  mean  one  of  the  things 
themselyes,  and  so  generally  a  fact, 
particular,  or  incident.  A  circum- 
stance is  a  distinctire  accessary  to 
the  principal  fact  or  event.  The  <nr- 
cumsunoe  occasionally  reacts  with 
gr«at  force  on  the  main  ftot  or  erent, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  trivial  as 
to  be  practically  of  no  moment.  An 
unforeseen  circumstance  in  a  cam- 
paign may  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  battle. 
Circumstances  alter  casesandopinions. 

"  We  are  now  at  the  close  of  onr  review 
of  the  three  simple  forms  of  artifldal  so- 
ei«t7,  and  we  have  shown  them,  however 
tbej  maj  differ  in  name  or  in  some  slight 
drcumgtances^  to  be  all  alike  in  effiict— in 
effect  to  be  all  tyrannies/'— Bubkb. 

It  is  in  the  plural,  CiRCumTANCRs, 
that  it  has  the  character  of  a  syno- 
nym with  SrruATioN  (Lat.  ittus); 
many  relative  circumstances  making 
a  situation.  (Circumstances,  in  mo- 
dem &)glish,  has  the  peculiar  mean- 
in  gr  of  ntuatwn  at  to  worldly  ^oods.) 
**  He  found  himself  in  such  circum- 
stances," and  ''  He  found  himself  in 
such  a  situation,''  would  be  nearly 
e<)nivalent  expressions,  for  the  situa- 
tion or  the  case  is  the  sum  of  the 
circumstances.  But  Situation  points 
to  a  fixed  state,  Circumstances  may 
accompany  the  varying  condition  of 
the  thing  or  person.  "  He  was  in  a 
situation  of  great  danger,'*  would  be 
equivalent  to  "  He  was  in  circum- 
stances of  great  danger ;  **  but  we 
could  hardly  say,  "  He  pursued  his 
ioumey  in  a  situation  of  great  danger : " 
in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled 
to  say,  ''under  circumstances ot  great 
danger." 

"  Nor  did  the  shores  and  woods  appear 
less  destitote  of  wild  fowl:  so  that  we 
hoped  to  enjoy  with  ease  what  in  onr  Mituof 
tim  might  be  called  the  loznries  of  life."— 
Cook's  Voyagm. 
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Circumstance^  lNaoBNT,and  Fact 
are  also  related  in  meaning.  So  we 
mi^ht  say,  the  cirmimsUnces,  the 
incidents,  or  the  &ots  of  die  case; 
but  Circumstance  relates  to  what  ift 
accessarv  to  fact,  and  forms  4  part  ov 
detail  of  it.  A  murder  is  a  fact,  the 
circumstances  of  it  are  the  parts  of  the 
fact — the  incidents  of  the  deed,  the 
details  of  its  commission,  or  anvthing 
remotely  connected  witn  the  fact  as 
such.  An  Incident  ^Fr.  tnddl^t, 
Lat.  vMiidiTty  to  happen)  is  no  more 
than  a  befalinent,  something  which 
happens  upon  another  thing,  and  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
fact  05  suehf  but  has  merely  occurred 
alone  with  it.  A  circumstance  of  the 
muraer  is  essentially  connected  with 
it;  an  incident  of  it  may  be  sucb  as 
to  have  no  practical  value  in  regard 
to  it — ^no  close  relationship — as,  for 
instance,  that  a  bright  rainbow 
seemed  suddenly  to  break  forth  nt 
the  moment — a  thing  which  might 
affect  the  imagination,  but  not  the 
evidence. 

**  Thy  i)icutoiteperhajps  too  thick  are  sown^ 
Bnt  too  mneh  plenty  is  thy  fanlt  alone.** 
Bbtdkn. 

A  Fact  (Lat. /actum-  a  thing  done} 
is  a  thing  which  has  truly  taken  place, 
and  may  be  of  a  complicated  nature,, 
as  beine  conceived  in  the  aggregate. 
So  the  tact  of  a  murder  is  not  a  simple, 
but  a  very  complicated  thin^,  involv- 
ing all  the  numerouii  particulars  of 
the  so-called  fact,  and  the  necessity  of 
exact  truth  in  all  the  particulars  so 
as  to  form  an  exact  conception  of  the 
fact. 

"  It  wonld  have  been  absnrd  to  allejg^  io 
preacJiing  to  nnbelievers  u,fact  which  itself 
presupposed  the  tmth  of  Christ's  mission, 
and  which  conld  not  have  been  proved  with- 
oat  first  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of 
that  very  doctnne  In  proof  of  which  this 
fact  was  to  hare  been  idleged.**— Clarxb. 
The  term  fact  has  the  different  senses 
of— 1,  that  which  has  been  done  or 
has  taken  place ;  2,  truth  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  m  the  phrase,  *^  in  fact ; '' 
and  3,  the  representation  of  a  fact  in 
the  first  sense,  irrespectively  of  the 
actuid  truth  ot  it,  as  when  a  pleader 
is  eloquent  on  his  case,  but  wrong  in 
his&ots. 

An  Event  (Lat.  hmntutp  ivVnirty  U 
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tomt  forth)  18  *  fact  or  ocoorrence  re- 
garded aa  a  ruuH  or  pr'^'Hot  of  oC^er 
thinga ;  henoe  we  apeak  of  watching 
the  event,  or  waiting  for  the  prog^reaa 
of  erenta.  The  term  denotea  acme 
degree  of  importance. 

'*  Such  kind  of  thiogi  or  evmtt,  whether 
good  or  otU,  as  will  oertainlj  ooom  to  psM 
maj  &I1  under  compnUtion,  and  be  eeti- 
mnted  m  to  their  several  degreei,  aa  well  as 
thinga  present."— Wilkdib. 

An  OccuRRENCB,  on  the  other  hand 
(Lat.  oe€urr}iref  to  meet),  haa  no  refe- 
rence to  any  antecedently  but  aimply 
denotea  what  meets  «i«  in  the  coorae 
of  our  lirea  by  chance  or  ProTidence. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  added  that 
theae  terms  may  be  often  uaed  inter- 
changeably, according  to  the  point  of 
riew  from  which  thii^  are  regarded. 
For  instance,  a  ahower  of  rain  is  an 
4ventf  regarded  aimply  aa  a  meteoro- 
logicad  result  It  is  a  fact,  aa  regards 
any  question  aa  to  whether  it  actually 
fell  or  not.  It  would  be  an  incident 
in  the  account  of  a  day 'a  sjiort.  It  is 
a  circumstance,  of  perhaps  vital  impor- 
tance, to  a  crop,  and  an  untoward 
'occurrence  to  an^  one  who,  having 
taken  no  precautions  against  it,  was 
wetted  through  by  it.  We  speak  of 
the  facts  and  events  of  history,  and  of 
the  occurrences  of  every  day. 

*'  When  fear  does  not  in  sndden  or  hanr> 
dons  occurrences  discompose  his  mind,  set 
his  bodf  a  trembling,  and  make  him  nnflt 
for  action,  or  mn  awaj  from  it,  he  has  then 
the  coorage  ef  a  rational   creature.**— 

LOOKB. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL.       Parti- 

CULAR.      MiNUTS. 

Theae  terms  diminish  in  force  in 
the  above  order.  A  Circumstantial 
account  would  be  one  which  gave  the 
leading  circumstances.  Particular, 
all  the  circumstances,  and  Minute 
(Lat.  nUniitiu,  from,  minuere,  to  lessen) 
the  most  triouU  as  well  as  the  most 
important. 

'*  I  coneeiTed  myself  obliged  to  set  down 
somewhat  dreumstantialfy  not  onlr  the 
events  bnt  the  manner  of  mj  trials.''— 
BoTLB. 

"  Now  win  we  speak  partieutarb/  of  all, 
and  flnt  of  the  first,  which  he  eaOeth  by 
the    first     month's    name,    Jannarj."— 

SPSNSKR. 

"  Vandyek  had  a  peenliar  genins  for  por- 
traits; his  draperies  are  finished  with  a 


9umitenees  of  trath  not  to  be  demaadad  ia 
historic  compositioiu.*'— Walpolb. 

CIVIL.    Crvic.    Municipal. 

Civil  (Lat.  ctviUs)  is  a  term  which 
relates  to  the  citizen  in  his  personal 
capacity;  Crvic  (Lat.  ctvVnuTas  he  is 
a  member  of  a  municipal  oody,  or 
standa  related  to  ita  jurisdiction. 
Civil  rights  are  thoae  which  he  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  aa  a  member  of 
the  community  at  Ime.  Such  are  the 
rights  of  marriage,  of  will  and  bequest,  \ 
of  inheritance.  Civil  war  is  waged  by 
one  class  or  section  of  the  community 
a^^ainst  another.  Civic  honoura  and 
dignities  are  frequently  the  reward  of 
commercial  industry. 

Municipal  (Lat.  miofXdipUis),  a 
designation  of  Italian  towna  posaeas- 
ing  the  right  of  Roman  citiaenship, 
but  governed  by  their  own  laws,  is  a 
term  aasociated.  not  like  Cnnc  with 
the  city  generally,  but  rather  with  its 
privileges  and  acuniniatration.  Hence, 
such  an  idea  as  that  of  civic  architec- 
ture, ijB.  the  public  buildings  of  a  city, 
could  not  be  rendered  by  such  a  phrase 
as  municipal  architecture.  The  term 
civic  expresses  the  character  and  re- 
lation of  all  that  is  connected  with  the 
body  of  fr«e  citizens;  municipal,  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  civic 
authoritieH  and  the   corporation    or 

governing  body  of  the  town.  Civic 
ospitality,  honours,  and  dignities. 
Municipal  rights,  authorities,  govern- 
ment, privileges,  jurisdiction. 

CIVIL.  Polfte.  Obugino.  Ac- 
commodatino.  Courteous.  Com- 
plaisant.   Considerate. 

The  CrviL  man  was  originally  the 
emlis,  or  one  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
a  cioif  or  dtiaen.  It  means  now  him 
who  is  observant  of  the  slight  ex- 
ternal courtesies  of  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man.  True  civility  is 
Been  in  the  demeanour  of  those  who 
respect  others  because  they  respect 
themselves,  and  is  as  far  removed 
from  cond^cension  on  the  one  side,  aa 
from  servility  on  the  other. 

'« The  people  bohsTed  very  dvUfy,  show- 
ing OS  eveiTthing  that  we  eqaressed  a  de- 
sire to  see.*^— GooK's  Voyages, 

The  Polite  man  (Lat.  p6tituSf  from 
p^Hre,  to  polish)  is  polished  in  sucb 
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eonrtesief ,  and  is  of  higher  truning. 
The  courtier  is  ]>olite.  but  even  the 
rustic  m*j  be  civil.  Civility  is  con- 
fined to  no  class  or  g^rade  of  society. 
It  is  that  every-daj  £nd  of  deference 
which  befits  all^  whether  equals  or 
unequals.  Politeness  is  between 
equals,  and  that  in  the  society  of  the 
better-bom  and  educated.  Tlie  civil 
man  is  not  necessarily  polite.  The 
CNolite  is  civil,  and  something  more. 
Civility  consists  in  the  saying  and 
doing  certain  things  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  saying  and  doing  of  other 
things  according  to  conventional  rules, 
whidi  differ  according  to  time,  place, 
circnmstanee,  and  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  each  other.  Politeness  con- 
sists in  saying  and  doing  nothing  that 
can  displease  others,  in  saving  and 
doing  aU  that  may  please  tnem,  and 
that  with  a  certain  nobili^,ea8e,  and 
delicacy  of  manner  and  of  speech. 
Civility  promotes  mutual  respect  and 
good-win.  Both  civility  and  polite- 
ness are  the  expression  or  the  affecta- 
tion of  social  virtues,  according  as  they 
are  true  or  false.  Yet  politeness  may 
flatter  the  vices  of  other8,which  civility 
is  too  simple  to  do. 

"What  but  enttom  eoald  make  those 
Mlntatioofl  polite  in  Miucoi^  which  are 
ridicQloiia  m  Frmnee  or  SngUmd  P  "— 
Watts. 

The  Oblioino  man  (Lat  ohttgare, 
to  bind  or  oblige)  is  he  who  is  ready 
with  more  tluin  the  mere  courtesies 
of  demeanour,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
doing  some  actual  service. 

"Qvy,    modest,    artleas,    beatitifal,   and 

young. 
Slow  to  resolre,  in  resolntion  strong. 
To  all  obliging,  jet  reserred  to  all. 

Walsh. 

The  Accommodating  person  (see 
Accommodatb)  is  ready  to  be  oblig- 
ing, not  in  the  way  of  granting 
favours  generally,  like  the  Obuoing, 
but  in  meeting  Uie  particulai  or  spe- 
cific requirements  ot  the  time  and  oc- 
casion in  favour  of  others,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  personal  inconveni- 
ence. Though  the  epithet  is  modem 
and  conversationid,  the  radical  ibrce 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following : — 

"  It  ia  an  old  ebaerration  which  has  been 
made  of  poUtkiaas  who  wonid  rather  m- 
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mtiate  themaelTes  with  their  sovereign 
than  promote  his  real  senrice,  that  they 
acoowHHodate  their  ooontels  to  his  inclina- 
tions.''—ADDisoar. 

(For  CouRTsous  $e$  Appablb.) 
Complaisant  (Fr.  eomp/oiiant)  occu- 
pies a  position  midwaybetween  Polit  e 
and  CovRTBOus — ^which  are  merely 
external — and  Obliging — ^whioh  im- 
plies actual  kindness  of  nature.  Com- 
plaisance is  a  deportment  indicative  of 
a  desire  to  please,  and  therefore  best 
befits  those  who  have  superiority  or 
power  on  their  side. 

"  As  for  our  Stfrioor,  He  was  a  person  so 
fiu*  fr<»n  being  morose  or  reserred  in  His 
carriage  or  a  lover  of  singnlarity,  so  tw 
flrom  setting  np  a  way  of  conversation  of 
His  own  making,  distinet  from  the  way  He 
fonnd  in  the  w<»ld,  that  He  was  the  most 
free,  obliging^  and  civil,  and.  if  I  dnrst  ose 
the  word,  I  would  say  eomMoisaHt  person 
that  ever  perh^w  appeared  in  the  world." 
—Sharp. 

A  more  praiseworthy  character  is 
that  of  the  Considxratb  (Lat.  con- 
tidiraref  to  observe  closely),  who  meets 
the  wants  of  others,  or  relieves  them 
of  trouble  bjr  placing  himself  thought- 
fully in  tneir  place  and  circum- 
stances. Formerly,  Consiobbatb 
meant  thoughtful  or  deliberate. 

**  The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men 
in  the  world."— Sharp's  Sermons, 

It  bears  now  the  usual  meaning  of 
having  thought/or  ot^^«rs — what  would 
please  them  or  what  is  due  to  them, 
ihis  general  character  is  expressed  in 
the  following  use  of  the  noun  con- 
sideration : — 

"  Moses,  having  his  mind  fixed  npon  Him 
who  is  invbible,  acted  more  from  the  eon- 
sidemtioH  of  Hun  whom  he  conld  not  see 
than  of  him  whom  he  saw  to  be  highly  dis- 
pleased with  him,  not  fearing  the  wrath  (^ 
the  king,  for  he  saw  Him  who  is  invisible." 
— Stilldtgilkbt. 

"  .Sneas  is  patient,  oonsideraU,vkd  cun- 
falotlds  people."— Drtbkv. 

CLAIM.  Demand.  Right.  Pre- 
tension. Privilbob.  Preroga- 
tive.   Requisition. 

Claim  (O.  ¥r,elamery  daimer;  Lat. 
elamarej,  to  call  out)  is  an  advance 
upon  Demand  (Fr.  demander,  Lat. 
dananddre),  being  the  assertion  of  a 
right  to  demand.  The  highwayman 
demands  the  surrender  of  the  tra- 
veller's purse,  on  which  he  has  no 
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claim.  The  poor  man  claims  dOp^l 
rights  of  liberty  with  the  rich  in  a  tree 
State.  Claim  supposes  an  unacknow- 
ledged right.  Demand  either  a  dis- 
puted right  or  the  absence  of  all  right, 
and  a  simple  determination  to  hare. 

*'  They  were  told,  in  answer  to  their 
claim  to  the  bread  earned  with  their  blood, 
that  their  services  had  not  been  rendered 
to  Uie  oonntry  which  now  exists."— Bubkb. 
*•  If  we  seriooslj  do  weigh  the  case,  we 
shall  find  that  to  require  &ith  without  rea- 
son is  to  demand  an  impossibility,  for  faith 
,  is  an  effsct  of  persnasion,  and  persnasion  is 
nothing  else  bat  the  applioauon  of  some 
reason  to  the  mind  apt  <o  draw  forth  its 
assent. "— Sabbow. 

RiOBT  (A.  8.  rihtf  Lat.  rectus)  is  not, 
like  Claim  and  Demand,  developed, 
but  lies,  as  it  were,  dormant.  It  is 
the  latent  power  to  claim  or  demand 
•-upon  occasion. 

**  Although  there  be,  according  to  the 
opiniim  of  some  very  great  and  mdicioos 
men,  a  kind  of  natnral  right  in  we  noble, 
wise,  and  Tirtnons  to  govern  them  which 
are  of  servile  disposition,  nevertheless  for 
manifestation  of  this  their  right  and  men's 
more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides, 
the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  governe'} 
-seemeth  necessary."— Hookeb 

Pretension  (Lat.  pr«terta}Jre,  to 
allege)  is  the  holding  out  the  appear- 
ance of  right  or  possession,  without 
directlj  urging  it.  This  indirectness 
is  so  much  an  attribute  of  pretension, 
that  pretension  sometimes  speaks  alto- 
gether for  itself,  as  if  we  snould  say, 
**  He  has  some  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  tne  best  writers  of  the 
day,"  the  pretensions  being,  in  this 
case,  the  actual  merits.  Neyerthe- 
less,  a  man's  pretensions  always  rest 
upon  his  estimate  of  himself,  or  in  the 
broadest  sense,  the  estimate  generally 
■  entertained  of  him:  his  claims  are  not 
thus  matters  of  opinion,  but  questions 
of  right  and  of  fact. 

"  Yoa  see  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis- 
couraged even  in  those  who  had  the  best 
preteiui4ms,  if  any  pretensions  were  good." 

— PAtBT. 

Privilbgb  (Lat.  prtt*%iu»)  is  a 
right,  immunity,  or  adranUge  ijos- 
seesed  by  some,  but  not  enjoyed  by 
others. 

**  IHvilege  In  Boman  Jurisprudence 
^means  the  ezeiuption  of  one  indiviaual  from 
•the  operation  of  a  law." — BiACmrrosH. 
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"As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  ia  any 
other  government,  either  republican  or 
monarchical,  in  Holland  and  Venice  more 
than  in  Franee  or  Spain,  it  may  very 
naturally  give  oceasion  to  the  question  how 
it  happMks  that  Oreat  Britain  ei^i<^  this 
peculiar  pn'ri^e."— Humb. 

PRBROOATrvB  (Lat.  tHf&ttt  prtfr»- 
gCitiva,  the  tribe  which  voted  Jint  m 
the  Comitia)  denotes  a  right  of  prece- 
dence, or  of  doing  certain  acts,  or  en- 
jo3riiig  certain  privileges,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  In  short,  prerog[atiTe 
is  political  peculiarity  or  privilege, 
and  analogously  such  priyu^  as  is 
confined  to  one  or  a  few.  Preroga- 
tive belongs  to  personal  honours  luid 
preferments.  Priyilege  regards  some 
advantage  of  interest  or  function,  and 
comes  from  the  aocordanoe  of  persons 
in  power,  or  from  the  arrangements  ot 
society. 

^  The  kings  of  these  realms  e^joy  several 
powers  wherein  the  laws  have  not  inter- 
posed. 80  they  can  make  war  and  mace 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  this 
is  a  great  ^«ro;^a<it>e." — SwiFT. 

A  REQuisrrioN  (Lat.  r(6quvrh*,  part. 
rhjuisitus)  is  a  formal  demand;  com- 
monly, therefore,  in  writing.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  demand  of  justice  as  one  based 
upon  the  authority,  influence,  respect- 
ability, or  number  of  those  who  make 
it ;  so,  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
Strict  may  forward  a  requisition  to  a 
certain  person  in  office  to  call  a  public 
meeting,  or  one  State  may  make  a 
requisition  to  another  to  suirender 
a  fugitive  from  justice. 

"  Provided  the  same  requisition  be  sea- 
sonably made,  not  upon  rash  or  precipitate 
ad^iee.'*— BeK^icus,  Wottof. 

CLAMOUR.  Cry.  Outcry.  Up- 
roar.  Exclamation.  Acclama- 
tion. VociPERATiON.  Shouting. 
Bawling.    Tumult. 

Clamour  (Lat.  clamdrem)  is  a 
noisy  use  of  the  voice  in  continuous 
or  reiterated  pronunciation.  In  this 
sense,  we  mignt  speak  of  the  clamour 
of  the  streets:  but  it  is  commonly 
employed  of  the  simultaneous  use  of 
the  tongue  by  a  collection  of  persons 
calling  out  each  for  himself,  and  try- 
ing to  be  heard  on  his  own  account, 
aboYe  the  voices  of  others ;  as  when 
the  crew,  on  the  eve  of  mutiny, 
clamorously  state  their  grievances. 
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"We  WMj  mwh  more  eMily  think  to 
damour  the  sun  and  stars  oat  of  their 
courses  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of 
ttiem  ont  of  the  steady  parpoees  of  His  own 
will  bj  all  the  Tehemenoe  and  tondness  of 
oar  petitions."— South. 

Cbt  (Fr.  erur)  ig  the  foond  of 
voices  in  articulate  or  inarticalate 
«oimd« ;  asy  the  cry  of  a  bird^  the  ciy 
of  the  saleaman.  the  cry  of  joy  or  of 
pain.  It  is  to  tne  inarticulate,  espe- 
•ciaUTy  that  the  word  Cry  belongs; 
while  clamour  consists  neoessarilj  of 
words. 

*'  The  Tdce  of  one  erying  in  the  wilder- 
jiess."-PtWe. 

OtncRT  is  an  expressive  and  unani- 
mous aggregate  of  cries  in  opposition 
or  protest,  as  hoots  and  yells.  It  is 
ooninned  to  human  beings,  and  is 
allowed  to  include  words.  Clamour 
•often  asserts,  but  outcry  always  pro- 
tests. 

"  When  they  oannot  oat-reason  the  coa 
«uenoe  they  will  aut-ay  it." — South. 

Uproar  (A.  S.  rArian,  to  roar)  de- 
Aotes  the  mass  of  confused  sound 
which  proceeds  from  a  number  of 
persons  giving  vent  to  feelings  of 
«trong  opposition. 

**  We  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  qaes- 
tioQ  for  this  dajr's  uproar,  there  being  no 
■canae  whereby  we  mar  give  an  accoant  <^ 
this  coQcoarse."— JBtMi. 

Exclamation  (Lat.  exelSmStumem) 
k  no  more  than  the  sudden  expression 
of  sound  or  words,  and  is  indicative 
of  joy,  grief,  surprise,  or  any  such 
•emotion,  in  one  or  more. 

'*  These  holy  grores 
Permit  no  exclamation  'gainst  Hearen's 

wUl 
To  violate  their  echoes.**  Masoit. 

Acclamation  (Lat.  oecJamatianem) 
is  loud  and  unanimous  exclamation  in 
favour,  and  is  opposed  to  Outcry  in 
being  expressive  of  approval,  as  Out- 
cry of  protest. 

"An  amiable,  accomplished  prince  as- 
cends the  throne  ander  the  hmiest  of  all 
aaspioes,  the  aedamationt  ana  anited  af- 
fections of  his  sabjects.**— Juinus. 

VocirxRATioN  (Lat.  vod^TSratiimsm) 
is  any  vebement  and  strained  use  of 
the  voice,  and  relates  to  continuous 
and  articulate  sounds;  wbile  Bawl 
<Ioel.  ftaula,  to  bellow)  relates  to  in- 
articulate.    When   we   say,    ^  He 
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bawled  out  his  speech,"  we  mean 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  an  inarticulate 
bellowing. 

**  The  Jadges  of  the  Areopasas  eonsidered 
action  and  voc^eratum.  as  a  foolish  appeal 
to  the  external  senses,  and  nnworthy  to  be 
practised  before  those  who  had  no  desire  of 
idle  amnsement,  and  whose  only  pleasore 
was  to  disoorer  right.**— /rf&r. 
'*  Bat  this  is  got  by  casting  pearls  to  hogs 
That  hanel  for  flreedom  in  their  sensed 
mood."  MiMOM. 

Shouting  {thout,  "  a  parallel  form 
with  hoot :  "  Weoowood)  is  to  voci- 
ferate for  the  sake  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sound,  as  to  shout  for 
joy,  or  to  shout  in  derision.  It  com- 
monlv  refers  to  articulate  sounds, 
whicn  are  not  necessarily  words,  but 
are  formed  as  sonorous  media  for  the 
shouting,  as  "hip,  hurrah  ! " 

"  The  rest  of  the  Grecians  advanced  with 
eager  haste  and  Airy,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  their  onset  save  a  general  ehotU,  to  en- 
courage and  animate  themselves  and  strike 
terror  into  their  enemieSb** — Potter's 
Jintiquiiiei, 

TuMu  lt  (Lat  ttimultut)  is  primarily 
commotion,  then  tbe  noise  and  dis- 
turbance resulting  from  it.  It  in- 
volves numerous  forces  working  to- 
gether to  produce  it ;  as.  the  tumult  of 
the  elements,  of  a  multitude,  of  the 
passions.  Tumult  is  not  identical 
with  clamour,  neither  does  it  exclude 
clamour.  It  is  tbe  confused  aggregate 
of  sounds  produced  by  a  multitudinous 
expression  of  discontent. 
•'  TUl  in  load  tumuU  all  the  Greeks  arose.** 

POPB. 

CLASH.    Collision. 

Clash  is  probably  onomatopoetic : 
compare  the  Ger.  kktichen.  The  word 
is  formed  to  express  a  discordant, 
noisy,  or  contradictory  Collision 
(Lat.  coUidere,  to  dash  together).  In- 
terests, views,  purposes,  clash  or  come 
into  collision.  Clash  is  a  purely 
rhetorical  and  conversational  term. 
The  language  of  science  would  admit 
such  a  pbrase  as  the  collision  of  two 
moving  bodies ;  their  clashing  would 
be  colloquial  and  descriptive. 

CLASP.    Embracs.    Huo. 

C1.A8P  (O.  Eng.  eUifnen,  connected 
with  A.  o.  elyopauy  to  embrace)  is  a 
union  formed  oy  a  partial  dosing  of 
one  object  upon  another.    Embracs 
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(Ft..  9mbnu»erf  en-,  m,  and  brat^  an 
arm,  of  which  the  earlier  form  was 
braei)  is  to  surround^  and  so  hold. 
£mbbace  is  only  used  of  objects  of.  a 
certain  sixe:  the  hands  clasp,  the  arms 
embrace.  Clasp  is  never  used  but  in 
a  physical  sense ;  Embracs  is  used 
in  a  secondary  or  moraL  Natural 
philosophy  emoraces  many  sciences. 
<<I  embrace,"  that  is  gladly  ayail  my- 
self of  and  accept  **  these  conditions : " 
Shakespxark.  The  idea  of  dose  pres- 
sure is  more  expressed  in  Clasp; 
that  of  laree  inclusion,  in  Embrace  : 
that  of  sudden  and  somewhat  violent 
pressure  in  Hue  (probably  Ae  same 
as  to  hedgi,  which  is  the  A.  S.  hegian); 
the  mother  huf^  the  lost  child,  when 
found.  Yet,  m  the  metaphorical  use 
of  Huo  there  is  less  of  violent,  and 
more  of  close  and  continuous  pressure. 
One  hugs  some  cherished  belief :  and 
in  self-gratulation  we  are  said  to  hug 
ourselves. 

'*  Age  makes  us  moet  fondly  kug  mnd  re- 
tain the  good  things  of  life.'*— Attsrbuby. 

CLASS.  Order.  Rank.  De- 
gree.   Classipication.    Grade. 

Class  (lAt.  elaasis)  is  a  g^up  of 
individuals  (both  things  and  persons) 
associated  as  having^  common  charac- 
teristics. No  priority  or  posteriority 
of  rank  is  denoted  by  the  term  Class, 
though  such  difference  of  rank  may 
coexist  with  it,  as  in  the  classes  of  a 
school.  Such  are  '^  the  labouring 
class,"  *'  the  agricultural  class,"  <'  the 
mercantile  class." 

'*  Now  God  Almighty,  bjr  the  hiezhans- 
tible  feeonditj  of  Ifis  sreatire  power,  may 
have  made  innumerable  ordert  and  clanet 
of  rational  minds,  some  in  their  natoral 
perfeoUon  hiffher  than  hnman  souls,  others 
in  ferior.**— MNTLBT. 

An  Order  (Pr.  ordrBy  Lat.  ord(nem) 
differs  from  a  class  in  having  peculiar 
inter-related  connexions  or  interests. 
The  term  is  applied  both  to  persons, 
as  the  order  of  Knights  Templars ;  to 
natural  productions ;  and  to  architec- 
ture, as,  the  Corinthian  order.  In 
botany,  the  Order  is  a  group  of  allied 
individuals^  more  comprehensive  than 
a  genxuo  In  soolo^,  the  order  is  a 
well-marked  division  of  a  class,  in- 
cluding in  itself  families  and  genera. 
Rave  ^Fr.  rang,  a  row,  rank),  when 


SYNONYMS  [class] 

taken  for  more  than  a  line  of  things 
or  persons  arrcmged,  is  the  relative 
position  of  individuals  or  classes  in 
regard  to  superiority  and  inferiority 
in  social  or  any  other  distinction ;  as, 
an  officer  of  hieh  rank,  an  author  of 
high  or  low  rank,  a  man  of  rank.  De- 
gree (Fr.  degr6)  is  one  of  a  series  of 
steps  m  a  graduated  scale,  and  is  of 
as  various  application  as  the  scale  it- 
self; as  when  we  speak  of  social  or 
literary  rank,  or  of  size,  number,  quan- 
tity ,excellenoe,goodne8s,  badness,  and 
soon.  Itisanassignablepointorline 
in  any  subject-matter  which  admits 
of  hi^ner  or  lower,  or  of  more  or  less 
withm  itself.  Class  and  order  pri- 
marily express  persons;  rank  and 
degree  primarily  express  distinctions. 
*'  These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank,"* 
— Addisoh. 
"Take   bat  degrm  away,  nntwine   that 

string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows ;  eadi  thing 

meets 
In  mere  oppngnaney."    Ssakbspkarx. 

Classipication  (Lat.  clattU,  a  ckst, 
and/dfcA'c,  to  make)  is  the  art  or  result 
of  distribution  into  groups,  according 
to  some  common  relations  or  affinities. 
It  may  be  arti6cial,  that  is,  based  on 
prmciples  adopted  without  reference 
to  natural  relations,  and  possiblj^  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  them ;  or  it  may 
be  natural,  that  is,  coincidently  with 
a  system  of  nature. 

"  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Montesquieu 
observed  veiypustly  that  in  their  clasnfica 
tion  of  the  citiaens,  the  great  legislators  of 
antiquity  made  the  greatest  display  of  their 
powers,  and  even  soared  above  themselves." 

_BUBKX. 

Grade  (Lat.  gritdtu)  is  the  root  of 
the  word  degree^  and  has  become  almost 
identical  with  it  in  meaning,  but  not 
so  widely  applicable.  It  implies  inter- 
graduation,  which  degree  does  not. 
jDxoREBisanindex  of  amount;  Grade 
a  place  or  point  of  relative  position. 
The  degree  of  crime  would  be  the  a- 
mount  of  its  inherent  criminality,  the 
grade  of  crime  would  be  the  order  and 
character  of  it. 

CLEAN.    CtEANLY.    Pure. 

Clean  fA.  S.  elkne)  is  free  from 
what  is  foul.  It  sometimes  means 
free  from  what  is  obstructive,  dirt 
being  always  obstruction,  as  *'  to  make 
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a  clean  waj  for  himself  through  a 
moh."  It  18  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
M  « to  make  a  clean  breast,*'  and  in 
old  Scriptural  English,  as  ''clean 
hands"  and  "a  par  heart." 

"Ererj  sio,  eyerj  oonl  irregnlarit^, 
dees  u  really  imprinlt  »o  indelible  stain 
Qpon  the  tool  m  a  bk/t  fklling  npon  the 
cUanut  paper."~8ouTH. 

Clea  <lt  ezpiesses  ai  isposition  to 
the  ph  jf  call  J  a  -;an. 
"  And  thi>  bath  so  iotoodoatad  some 
That  (to  avpear  inoorrigiblj  mad) 
They  eltaimntn  and  company  renonnee 
For  lunacy  beyond  the  cnre  of  art. 
With  a  long  beard  and  ten  long  dirty  nails 
Pass  current  tot  Apollo's  liTery." 

RosooxMOH,  Horace. 

Pure  (Lat.  ptirus)  is  used  of  the 
more  refined  substances  in  nature, 
and  of  things  moral.  As  Clean  meaxis 
unsoiled,  so  Pure  means  uncontami- 
nated,  that  is,  free  from  heterogeneous 
matter,  especially  frt>m  what  poUutes 
or  ritiates ;  as,  pure  metal,  water,  air; 
hence  it  has  sometimes  the  meaning 
simplj  of  uncompounded.  as  pure 
Sana,  that  is,  sand  and  nothing  else ; 
pore  good-nature,  pure  mathematics, 
as  distinguished  from  applied. 

"To  the  jmn  all  things  are  jmre.**-^ 
BibU, 

CLEAR.    Explain.    Develop. 

We  Clear  (Lat.  elanu)  what  was 
obscure,  owing  to  the  bad  waj  in 
which  ideas  were  presented.  We  Ex- 
plain  (Lat.  expldnare;  planus^  plain, 
level)  what  was  difficult  to  understand, 
inasmuch  as  the  ideas  were  not  de- 
duced the  one  from  the  other  with  suf- 
ficient directness.  We  Develop  {iee 
Develop)  what  contains  manj  ideas 
which  are  expressed,  but  so  wrapped 
up  as  not  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
need  of  the  first  commonly  comes  from 
an  unskilled  exhibition  of  language 
or  subject-matter.  The  second  is 
npplied  by  connecting  the  thing  not 
understood  with  principles  already 
received.  The  thirt  is  best  performed 
by  elucidating  all  that  is  comprised  in 
a  completedefinition.  The  first  throws 
light,  the  second  facilitates  compre- 
hension, the  third  extends  knowledge. 

CLEAVE.    Stick.    Adhere. 

Cleave  (A.  S.  eUfan)  is  to  adhere 
at  all  parts  of  an  extended  surfitioe. 
It  was  of  more  frequent  use  formerly 
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than  at  present ;  being  now  more  com* 
monly  employed  in  a  moral  sense  of 
personal  attachments,  or  to  the  per- 
sistent entertainment  of  hopes  and 
opinions. 

**  As  ereeping  irj  clhigs  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feec|s  npon, 
80  Sophistry  deanes  dose  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  eoncesling  its  defects." 
Cowper. 

Adhere  (Lat  adhcerire)  is  used  of 
a  close  and  persistent  maintenance  of 
the  same  matters.  In  its  physical 
sense,  it  implies  such  superficial  con- 
tact as  tends  naturally,  or  by  the  in- 
herent properties  of  the  substances 
themselves,  to  unite  them,  as  wax 
adheres  to  the  fingers. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  prore  that  God 
may  not  in  certain  ctrcnmstances  have 
greater  reasons  for  varyinff  from  His  stated 
rules  of  acting  than  for  adhering  to  them." 
— Fabmsb. 

Stick  (A.  S.  stican)  is  the  most 
familiar  and  comprehensive  of  the 
three,  and  is  used  as  the  others  are, 
that  is,  of  both  material  and  moral 
subjects.  In  their  secondary  mean- 
ings, as  Cleave  expresses  persis- 
tency of  affection,  and  Adhere  persis- 
tency  of  principle,  so  Stick  belongs 
to  mental  application  and  resolve. 

"  I  hare  ttuck  unto  Thy  testtmonies." — 
Bookof  Ptabne, 

CLOAK.    Mask.    Buno.    Veil. 

These  are  all  figurative  expressions 
for  means  employed  to  conceal  some- 
thine  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 
A  Cloak  (L.  Lat  cloca,  a  bell,  and 
from  the  resemblance,  a  cape),  being 
a  garment,  indicates  something  con- 
tinuallv  worn,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  habit 
or  practice.  So  religion  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  cloak  for  dishonesty. 

**  When  the  severity  of  manners  is  hypo- 
critical, and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  scrret 
indulgence,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  prostitu- 
tions of  religion."— Blair. 

Mask  ^Fr.  masaue,  L.  Lat.  nuuehoj 
a  wiuh)  IS  that  which  hides  the  feel- 
ings and  motives,  as  the  cloak  con- 
ceals the  conduct;  but  a  mask  does 
more  than  conceal.  It  has  an  expres- 
sion of  its  own.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
malignant  feelings  are  sometimes 
masked  under  a  courteous  demeanour, 
treacherous  words,  and  smiles. 
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«*Thoii  art  no  niA»o,  who  beaeath  the 

mask 
Of  tooial  commaroe  com'tt  to  rob  their 
wealth."  THOXBOir. 

Blind  (A.  S.  adj.  blinds  oonnected 
with  bUndj  Le.  eon^um)  decotet  that 
which  shall  so  misleaa  othen  as  to 
permit  certain  practices  to  be  carried 
on  unobsenred,  by  presenting  to  their 
attention  what  is  calculateof  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  or  suspicion  of  them. 

"  Thoee  who  are  bonntiftil  to  crimes  will 
be  rigid  to  merit*  aad  penoriow  to  serrioe. 
Their  penurr  is  eren  held  oat  aa  aMmtf  and 
corer  to  their  prodigaUtj."— BtrauB. 

VuL  (Lat.  vt/tun,  a  veil)  is  oftener 
used  of  what  deceives  cm'tmlf^  or  ob- 
scures <m«'f  own  yision;  as  we  speak  of 
theyeil  which  hides  futurity  from  view, 
the  mists  and  veils  which  rise  and  are 
spread  before  the  yision  of  the  pre- 
judiced. But  VsiL  and  Cloak  differ 
from  Mask  in  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves real,  though  employed  to  con- 
ceal somethinar  else. 

*' As  aooo  as  toat  mTSterions  vtil  whieh 
eorers  fetority  shoold  be  lifted  ap,  all  the 
giOetj  of  life  would  disappear.**— Blaib. 

CLOG.  Encumber.  Impsdb.  Ob- 
•raucT.    Embarrass.   Fbttbr.    Rb- 

TARD.   PrBVBNT.   ShACKLB.    HiHDER. 

To  Cloo,  an  Old  English  word, 
is  literally  to  fasten  a  clog  on  to  the 
feet  of  animals,  to  prevent  them  from 
strajring ;  hence  to  impede  move- 
ments generallv,  whether  of  the  limbs 
or  the  mind.  It  denotes  the  presence 
of  somethinjg  heteroffeneous,  obstruc- 
tive, or  against  freedom  of  action. 

'*  It  was  said  that  the  Idnc  was  aUenated 
from  the  Ohnreh  of  Bnglaad«  and  wearv  of 
sapporting  Episoopaej  m  Seotlaad,  and  so 
was  resolv(Ml  not  to  c^  his  gorenuuent  aaj 
toojrer  with  it.**— Bubkbt. 

Encumber  (Fr.  eitO(mi6r9r,  Lat.  cli- 
Mii/uf.  a  heap)  denotes  that  which 
retards  by  being  superfluous,  and  is 
more  or  less  extraneous  to  the  indi- 
viduaL  An  estate  is  encumbered  by 
its  own  debts ;  and  as  a  man's  move- 
ments may  be  encumbered  bv  any 
kind  of  useless  weight,  even  that  of 
nis  own  garments,  so  a  mind  may  be 
encumb^ed  by  useless  learning. 
"  Knowledge,  a  mde  onprofltable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom 

builds. 
Till  smoothed  and  s<)QAre<l  and  fitted  to  its 

place. 
Does  bat  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  en- 

rich."  Cowper. 


8TNONTM8  [CLOG] 

Impbob  (Lat.  tmp&ftrf,  lit.  to  en- 
tangU  th§Jmt,  fidn)  rdfers  not  so 
much  to  mere  movement  as  to  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  movement  or 
progress ;  as  to  impede  the  advance 
of  an  army,  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the 
progpress  of  education.  It  implies 
some  end  or  goal  which  is  thereby 
set  farther  off. 

**  Some  error  has  been  eommitted  ia  not 
rightly  eompnting  and  sobdaoting  the  eon 
timry  or  impeding  force  which  arises  from 
the  resistanee  or  fluids  to  bodies  moving 
tjxf  mj,  and  tnm  the  eoatinoal  eontrarjr 
aetioa  of  graritation  apoa  bodies  thrown 
apwards."— Glabkb. 

Obstruct  (  Lat.  obitruer$j  part.  06- 
itructus)  is  purely  external.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  em{>loyed  directly  of 
persons,,  but  of  their  progress,  or  of 
roads,  passages,  and  the  like.  The 
prog]^B8S  of  a  vessel  is  impeded  by 
contrary  winds;  it  is  yet  worse  if  tlie 
entrance  into  the  harbour  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage  is  obstructed  by  rocks. 
"  Tis  he  th'  obitrueUd  paths  of  soond  shaU 

clear, 
Aad  bid  new  mnsie  eharm  th'  nnfoMing 
ear."  Popb. 

Embarrass  (Fr. embarratur)  is  pro- 
perly used  only  of  mtntal  impediments 
or  obstructions ;  that  is,  of  such  doubts, 
perplexities,  or  difficulties  in  general 
as  impede  the  exercise  of  thought, 
speech,  or  action. 

*'  Yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  eacooe 
me  if  mj  real  nnaflbcted  embarrassment 
prerents  me  tnm  ezpreesing  mj  gratitude 
to  TOR  as  I  ought."— BiTBKB. 

Fbttbr  (Uterallv,  a  chain  for  the 
feet)  has  commonly  the  meaning  of 
restrictive  influence  or  power,  which 
admits  a  certain  freedom  of  movement, 
but  limits  it  at  certain  points;  as,  to 
be  fettered  bv  system.  **  He  received 
permission  lettered  by  certain  con- 
ditions." 

"  And  tmlj  when  they  are  balanced  to> 
gether,  this  order  seemeth  more  an  infraa- 
ehising  than  a/sttmny  of  oar  natnre,  whieh 
without  it  seemeth  latlier  bound  than  tne 
in  roTenge ;  such  is  the  dominion  of  our 
irritated  passions.'*— MoHTAOtJB,  Essays, 

Shackle  (A.  S.  tceacul^  a  clog)  de- 
notes such  fettering  as  redounds  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  person,  to  ung^ainli- 
ness  of  movement,  and  deprivation  of 
erace  in  the  thine  itself.  If  we  said^ 
**The  tenure  of  that  fine  estate  is 
shackled  by  some  antiquated  condi* 
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4icms,'*we  should  mean  that  it  was  nmoh 
deteriorated  in  value,  and  as  it  were 
^efidrmed  bj  them.  Commonly  speak- 
ing, persons  are  fettered  by  restric- 
tionsy  and  things  are  shackled  by  oon- 
•dttions. 

**  And  it  is  grMt 
To  do  thmt  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds. 
That    skackla  aceidents,   and   holts   up 
ehange.**  Shaksspbark. 

HiitDBR  is  to  cause  to  be  behind, 

"  I  shall  distiasvish  soch  as  I  esteem  to 
■be  JUiMisrers of  rsformataoQ  into  three  sorts; 
1,  antianitarians  (for  so  1  had  rather  call 
them  tnan  antiquaries,  whose  laboors  are 
usefiil  and  laudable) ;  2,  libertines  ;  3»  poli- 
tieians."— MiLTOM. 

Retard  (l^t.  ritardtirt)  is  to  cause 
to  be  slow  or  slower. 

"Metaphyrics  not  onlf  succeeded  phjrsies 
■and  mytiiologfin  the  manner  here  obserred, 
and  beoune  as  great  a  ftud  of  snpersUtfcm, 
*bQt  tlMjr  were  carried  still  fitfther,  and  eor> 
mpted  all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  r»- 
tardtd  the  progress  ofit.  — BoUKOBBOKK. 

Prxvent  (Lat.  pr^tvenvrt)  is  to  go 
Mor€y  as  if  tor  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping.  The  diffsrenoe  between  these 
three  is.  that  to  hinder  is  to  stop  en- 
tirely, but  only  temporarily:  to  re- 
tard is  to  stop,  but  not  entirely ;  and 
to  prevent  is  to  stop  entirely.  Retard 
necessarily  refers  to  a  thing  begun ; 
thatwhich  is  Hihdxrbd  or  Prey  snted 
mar  not  have  been  yet  begun.  It 
wiU  sometimes  require  the  interpreta- 
tion of  after-erenU  to  know  whedier 
a  thing  be  a  hindrance  or  a  prevention. 
For  instance,  *'  I  was  hindered  from 
going  out  of  the  house  yesterday  till 
tne  evening  by  torrents  of  rain."  Had 
the  rain  lasted  all  day  he  would  have 
had  to  say.  *<  I  was  nrevented  yester- 
<lay  by  the  rain  from  leaving  the 
house.''  All  three  are  applicable  both 
to  personal  and  impersonal  influences, 
and  all  three  both  directly  to  persona 
and  their  acts,  as  also  to  the  progress 
of  either. 

*'  It  is  mneh  easier  to  keep  ourselves  Toid 
of  reeentment  than  to  restrain  it  firom  ex- 
-cess  when  it  has  gained  admission.  To  use 
the  lUnstratioa  of  an  excellent  author,  we 
«an  prevent  the  beginnings  of  some  thinp, 
whose  raogress  afterwards  we  cannot  Aui- 

itsr."— BOLLAHD. 

CLOSE.  Conclusion.  Termina- 
tion. Cessation.  End.  Ending. 
ExTREMrrv.    Extreme. 

Of  all  these  qmonyms,  the  simplest 
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and  most  gpeneric  is  End  (A.  S.«m2e), 
of  which  tne  rest  ma^r  be  regarded  as 
modifications.  End  is  applicable  to 
the  extreme  |>oiDt  of  a  hue,  or  any- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  linear, 
progressive,  or  continuous,  as  the 
end  of  a  cord,  of  a  book,  or  a  story, 
of  a  life.  No  remoteness  is  implied 
in  this  beyond  the  intrinsic  remote- 
ness from  the  centre ;  as,  to  tie  two 
ends  of  a  string  together.  It  is  also 
used  to  ezprew  the  idea  of  result  or 
of  a  final  point,  as  produced  by  ante- 
cedent causes,  as  *^  the  end  of  these 
things  is  death,"  or  that  which  is  the  ^ 
thing  aimed  at,  or  the  purpose  for 
wbicn  something  else  is  done,  in  which 
sense  it  is  equivalent  to  object  or 
final  caufle,  as  '*  he  did  it  for  private 
ends."  In  short.  End  expresses  both 
objective  and  subjective  finality. 

<*  The  hanrest  is  the  sntf  of  the  world."— 
Bible, 

Close  (Fr.  adj.  ctot^  eloted ;  Lat. 
elaudh^,  part,  ciotutu,  to  ihut)  is  the 
kind  of  end  to  which  a  thing  is  re- 
garded as  naturallv  tending  or  bring- 
ing itself.  The  close  of  a  book  or  a 
story  seems  brought  about  by  the 
story  or  the  book  itself,  hence  such 
phrases  as  *'  cominir  to  a  close,'' 
''  drawing  to  a  dose. 

**  We  haT«  it.  it  seems,  in  onr  fower,  hj 
the  exercise  or  one  particular  virtue,  to 
secure  a  pardon  to  ourselves  for  neglecting 
all  the  rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  an  ill-spent  life  br  a  few  acts  of 
oharitj  at  the  ctose  of  it."— Attxrburt. 

A  Conclusion  (Lat.  concliisidnem) 
is  etymolog^oally  of  the  same  origin. 
A  conclusion  is  a  superimposed  close', 
anticipated  or  drawn  as  toe  result  of 
a  previous  course  of  action  or  argu- 
ment. The  conclusion  of  a  contest 
is  in  those  efforts  which  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  the  conclusion  of  an  argument 
is  that  which  is  necessarily  drawn 
from  its  premises. 

«*  I  will  eondmde  thb  part  with  the  qieeeh 
of  a  counsellor  of  state.'*— Baooh. 

Termination  (Lat.  ternttnationem^ 
a  bounding)  is  that  kind  of  end  which 
presupposes  a  previous  course, 
whether  of  view,  ofthought,  of  words, 
of  action  or  movement,  which  pro- 
ceeds till  it  is  stopped  by  such  a  lunit 
or  boundary.    It   belongs    both    to 
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space  and  time,  and  refers  to  anjr  kind 
of  intervention ;  as,  human  agency  or 
natoral  arrangments. 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  know  howoMb  of  these 
roads  termsiuitetf.*'— Adduoit. 

Cessation  (Lat.  ctttatiotum)  refers 
to  action  as  limited  or  stopoed  hj  some 
inherent  will,  power,  or  inflaence,  and 
thus  differs  from  Tbrmi nation,  which 
depends  on  external  causes;  as,  '<! 
listened  till  the  sound  ceased." 

"  A  eestatiom,  of  all  hoetilitie*  wae  to  begin 
within  two  months*  and  to  eontinne  till  all 
was  coododed  br  a  complete  treaty  and 
ratified,  provided  the  Spanish  monarchj 
was  then  entirely  restored.** — BuBifBT. 

Ending  is  an  im]>08ed  end,  or  the 
end  of  something  artificial  or  variable. 
For  instance,  we  speak  of  the  ending 
of  a  sentence  or  a  word ;  not  of  the 
ending,  but  the  end  of  human  life.  A 
termination  is  a  fixed  ending,  as  an 
ending  is  a  variable  termination. 

"A  perfect  kingdom  and  glorioos  that 
shall  never  have  snSn^.**— Bishop  Taylor. 

ExTRRMiTY  (Lat.  extrhnXtatem)  is 
the  remotest  part  of  anything  which 
has  configuration,  or  is  regarded  men- 
tally as  having  a  definite  area  or  ex* 
tent.  It  differs  from  End  in  involving 
this  remoteness.  So  we  speak  of  the 
end  of  the  street,  but  th#  extremity 
of  the  town,  or  the  extremities  of  the 
human  body.  The  extremity  of  dis- 
tress is  a  supposed  boundary  line  to 
the  extent  of  such  endurance.  The 
end  stands  related  to  another  end  or 
to  the  beginning;  the  extremity  to 
the  centre.  End  presupposes  length 
and  continuity;  extremity^  internal 
arrangement  and  relative  situation  of 
parts. 

"No  less  man  than  St.  Aognstine  was 
donbtfal  whether  the  extremity  of  bodily 
pain  were  not  the  greatest  evil  that  human 
nature  was  capable  of  solTering.'* — Bay. 

Extreme  denotes  a  strained,  exag- 
g:erated,  undue,  or  unnecessary  dis- 
unce  or  departure  from  the  mean  or 
centre.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  tends  to  this  uniavourable  force, 
though  etymolog^cally  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  favourable  applications. 
We  speak  often  enough  ot  **  extreme 
folly,'*  but  not  of  "  extreme  wisdom." 
It  conveys  a  sort  of  censure  to  say 
of  any  one  that  he  holds  '*  extreme 
opinions."    Extreme,  however,  may 
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qoalify  <tatei  without  this  tendency 
which  it  has  in  the  case  of  habits. 
Thus  we  say  extreme  happiness,  but 
not  extreme  virtue. 

"For  though  fauovstioos whieh  appear 
very  plausible  maybe  foand^when  examined*. 
very  dangeroos,  ud  therefore  love  of  change 
is  bj  no  means  to  be  encooraged,  yet  aver- 
sion to  it  may  be  earried  to  an  exCrsm«  also.** 

— SXOKEB. 

COALESCE.  Amaloax  ATE. 
Unite.    Cohere.    Join. 

Coalesce  (Lat.  coaU$cXrey  to  grot^ 
toother)  is  hardljr  used  except  as  » 
scientific  term  in  its  purely  physical 
sense,  which  is  to  grow  tether,  so 
that  tne  particles  of  two  organisationH 
shall  hec^e  compact  and  one.  Coa- 
litum  has  now  a  political  meaning^ 
and  denotes  the  combination  of  dil- 
feront  persons,  parties,  or  states, 
having  different  views  or  interests, 
for  a  temporary  purpose. 

"  No  coalitioH,  which  nnder  the  spedons 
name  of  independency  carries  in  its  bosom 
the  mireeondled  principles  of  the  original 
disoord  of  parties,  ever  was  or  will  be  an 
healing  ooalitionr—BuBMJt, 

Amalgamate  (Eng.  anuUgam,  a 
compound  of  mtreury  vnth  some  other 
metal)  denotes  the  inteipenetratioa 
of  inorganic  particles,  as  CToalesce  of 
organic.  Amialgamation  is  the  mixing 
of  things  in  themselves  foreign,  but 
which  are  found  to  have  in  them 
sufficient  properties  in  oommon  to 
allow  of  their  union  into  one  mass. 

"  Ingratitade  is  indeed  their  fonr  cardinal 
virtues  compacted  and  amalgamated  into 
one.**— BuBKB. 

Untte  (Lat.  tmtr«)  is  said  of  two  or 
more  things  which  are  so  joined  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  sensible 
or  visible  whole  ^  if  the  union  is  abso- 
lute, then  the  mdividuality  of  the 
parts  or  separate  unities  is  lost ;  as.  the 
union  of  two  regiments  in  the  field. 
Things  of  the  same  nature,  or  which 
can  be  brought  under  the  same  class, 
are  united  though  they  may  have 
strong  individual  differences.  Men 
and  women  (as  human  beings)  are 
united  in  marriage.  "He  was  prompted 
to  the  undertaking^  by  united  duty  and 
interest"  (as  motives). 

•*  We  were  ignorant  that  the  time  drew 
near  when  the  sqnadron  wonld  be  separated 
never  to  vnite  again,  and  that  this  day  of 
•or  passage  was  the  last  eheerAU  day  that 
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the  gTMtest  part  of  as  wonld  erer  lire  to 
wtjof.**— Ahsom. 

CoHBRB  (lAUcehcrrere)  denotes  the 
internal  adnerence  of  parts  recipro- 
cally, as  adhtrence  is  an  external 
ffticking  together  of  whole  bodies  or 
substances.  In  its  metaphysical  sense, 
Cohere  means  consistently  to  hang 
together  in  subordination  to  one  prin- 
ciple or  purpose ;  as  the  several  parts 
ot  a  speech,  or  a  theory,  are  said  to 
cohere.  .  _ 

«*C)f  all  things  there  is  the  greatest  diffi- 
enltjin  retaining  nnmbers.  Thej  are  tike 
orains  of  sand  which  will  not  cohere  in  the 
order  in  which  we  place  them."— Pbiest- 
Z.BY. 

Join  (Fr.  jomdrt,  lAUjunghre)  de- 
notes a  union  formed  by  extendi  as- 
sociation or  attachment,  which  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  separate  indi- 
▼if^lity  of  the  things  jomed.  Such 
joining  may  be  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary. Thus  many  are  joined  in 
marriage  who  are  not  united  in  heart. 
Sometimes  the  process  of  joining  pre- 
cedes that  of  unitiilff.  Clouds  join 
when  they  touch;  they  are  united 
when  their  masses  are  confounded. 
Persons  join  for  the  sake  of  com- 
panionship, or  community  of  interests. 
The  simplest  sense  of  Join  is  to  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  touch,  as  two 
houses  may  be  said  to  join. 

"  There  were  reports  that  the  Emperor 
•and  the  French  King  were  in  a  treatj,  and 
that  in  eondnsion  uSej  would /om  to  make 
war  upon  the  King."— BUBHKP. 

COARSE  is  only  another  form  of 
**  course,"  as  it  was  originally  written, 
so  meaning  in  course,  or  such  as  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  According 
AS  it  is  used  in  the  literal  or  the 
metaphysical  sense,  it  associates  itself 
with  two  distinct  sets  of  synonyms,  as 
follows : — 

COARSE.  Rough.  Rude.  Gross. 

That  is  Coarse  which  is  composed 
of  relatiyely  large  particles,  whether 
naturally,  as  a  coarse  kind  of  stone, 
or  artificially,  as  a  coarse  kind  of  linen. 
In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  fine,  that 
in  which  nature  or  art  has  produced  a 
subtler  texture.  ^       ,  ,   ^     ^ 

"  For  habit  it  was  andentlr  sackdoth  and 
nshes :  by  the  eowneneu  of  the  sadcdoth 
they  ranked  themseWesas  it  were  amongst 
the  meanest  and  kmest  of  men ;  hj  ashes 
«nd  sometimes  earth  vpon  their  heads  thej 


made  themselTes  lower  than  the  lowest  of 
the  creatures  of  God-"— Mede. 

Rough  (A.  S.  hM,)  is  that  of  which 
the  particles  hare  sufficient  inequa- 
lity to  be  oonspiouoos  to  the  eye  or 
palpable  to  the  touch :  a  rough  sea,  a 
rough  plank.  In  this  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  smooth. 
«*  While  jret  the  rcmglateee  of  the  stone  re 


Without  the' rising  muscles  and  the  reins." 
Dbtdxn,  Ovid, 

Rude  (Lat.  rMis)  denotes  such  a 
sort  of  roughness  as  belongs  to  un- 
skilled implement^  or  productions. 

**  Is  it  in  destroring  and  pulling  down  that 
skill  is  displaxedP  The  shallowest  under- 
standing* the  rudeet  hand  is  more  than  equal 
to  that  task."— BURKB. 

Gross  (Ft.  grw,  L.  Lat  grostus, 
thick)  diflfers  from  Coarse  in  not  relat- 
ing to  the  particles  of  a  substance,  but 
to  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  whole 
of  it.  It  has  the  meaning  of  coarsely 
bulky,  combining  thickness  of  tex- 
ture with  unwieldinees. 

"The  element  immediatelj  next  the 
earth  fai  grosmut  is  water,"— Digbt,  On 
Bodiee. 

COARSE.  Rough.  Rudb.  Gross. 
Uncouth.     Blunt. 

As  applied  to  the  mind  and  the 
manners.  Coarse  denotes  that  natural 
sayagery  which  comes  of  moyements 
and  expressions  unchecked  and  unre- 
moved  by  the  training  and  restrictions 
of  refined  society.  It  comes  of  such 
selfishness  of  demeanour  as  cirilisa- 
tion  tends  to  suppress.  In  this  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  refined, 

"  Abeady  there  appears  a  porerty  of  con- 
ception* vkcoaneneet  and  rulgarity  »n  *1I  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  and  of  all  their 
{nstruotors.**— Burks. 

Rough  is  applied  only  to  the  man 
ners  and  the  speech.  As  coarseness 
comes  of  the  absence  of  mental  refine- 
ment, so  roughness  comes  of  the  want 
of  polite  training,  except  in  the  case 
of  rough  spee^  or  words,  which 
may  come  from  the  most  polite  on  oc- 
casions of  excitement  Hence  rough- 
ness is  compatible,  as  cosrseness  is 
not,  with  much  mental  refinement  and 
purity  of  heart  Where,  however, 
this  latter  is  palpably  the  case,  a 
oetter  epithet  is  Blunt. 
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BmkXESPiLkaM, 
"  Bongkneu  in  the  gnia 
Of  Britith  natnret.**         CowPKB. 

Rude  has  the  meaning  of  being 
personally  offensive  to  others  from 
roughness  of  manner.  This  may  be 
tinintentionaly  in  which  case  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  omission  of  what 
IK>lite  intercourse  requires  ;  or  inten- 
tional,  in  which  case  it  is  the  disre- 
gard or  violation  of  it  in  contempt  or 
active  insult. 

•*My  oenrares  of  lome  repnted  Ttrtnon 
that  liT«  in  it  are  written  with  u  harmlen 
■■d  friendlj  designt  as  wm  the  seeming 
rmdeneu  of  the  angel  to  8t.  Peter  when  be 
•tmek  him  on  the  side,  and  hastily  roused 
Urn."— BoTUE. 

Gross  refers  not  to  social  but  moral 
and  mental  subjects.  The  gross  per- 
son is  he  in  whom  the  sensual  in  any 
way  predominates ;  as,  a  gross  eater. 
It  IS  opposed  to  delicaUf  and  denotes 
ao  unrestrained  exhibition  or  expres- 
sion of  the  animal  part  of  human 
nature. 

"  Bleached  and  porifled  from  the 
««»  and  poUntion  of  their  ideas." 

SUBTOir. 


tOeMYMt- 

.'*— WAB- 

Uncouth  (A.  S.  uneiiih ;  uncouth^ 
vnknown).    See  Awkward. 

COAST.    Bank.    Shors. 

The  Coast  ^O.  Fr.  eotte,  Lat.  eo$ta, 
«  riby  iide)  had  of  old  the  meaning  of 
a  natural  line  limiting  a  territory,  not 
being  of  necessity  a  sea-line.  After 
the  miracle  of  the  healing  of  the  de- 
moniac, the  people  of  Gfadara  besought 
Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts,  that  is,  borders.  As  now 
employed  of  the  sea-line  of  a  country, 
it  is  a  geographical  term,  while  Shore 
is  a  physical  term.  It  is  from  the  A.  8. 
se^ma,  irmin,  to  dwide,  and  is  oon- 
neeted  with  »A«or,  «Atrf ,  shard,  thred^ 
&c  kck  The  shore  is  the  strip  of  Umd 
washed  by  the  sea;  the  coast  is  the 
line  of  rocky  indentations  laid  down 
on  the  navigator's  chart.  The  shore 
is  that  on  which  seafarers  land ;  it  is 
barren,  flat,  or  rooky,  covered  with 
sand  or  sea-weed ;  the  coast  is  cha- 
racteristio  of  the  country,  it  is  iron- 
bound  or  afibrdiug  natural  harbours, 
and  is  the  fleld  of  Uie  marine  explorer. 
Bank  (perhaps  an  A.S.  bane,e{,  benck, 
but  this,  though  a  probable  form,  is 
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not  supported :  Skbat,  Etym.  Dict.> 
is  a  mound  or  ridge  of  earth,  raised 
above  the  surroun&ig  level ;  whether 
contiguous  to  water,  as  a  river,  lake, 
sea,  or  not.  It  is  seldom  applied  to- 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  ocean,  be- 
cause it  sel(K>m  presents  this  appear* 
ance;  but  in  a  nautical  sense  is  received 
to  denote  the  flat,  shoal,  or  shallow, 
partially  or  entirely  covered  by  the 
sea;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

COEVAL.  CoNTEMPORARy.  Syn- 
chronous.   Commensurate. 

The  difference  of  force  between 
these  terms  is  sufliciently  indicated 
by  their  derivations ;  Coeval  being 
compounded  of  Lat  tevumy  an  age^. 
and  Contemporary  of  tempus,  Hme^ 
As  the  age  is  of  long  duration,  the 
term  coeval  is  employed  when  the 
sense  is  existing  in  the  same  age,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  remote  as  well  as  bng^ 
as^*  Silence  coeval  with  eternity, 
"  The  building  of  such  a  pyramid  was 
coeval  with  such  a  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian kings."  But,  temput  meanmg 
strictly  a  oortion  oi  time,  a  period,  we 
employ  the  term  contemporary  for 
synchronous  periods  that  are  shorter. 
Such  are  the  lives  of  men.  "  He  was 
contemporary  Ht  would  be  absurd  to 
say  coeval)  vriUi  me  at  college." 

'*  The  history  of  redemption  is  coeval  with 
that  of  the  ^obe  itself,  has  ran  through 
every  stage  of  iU  ezistenoe,  and  will  ontlast 
iU  utmost  dnration."— Bishop  Hurd 

•»  This  king  (Henry  VIII.)  was  ooiuem^ 
'    '  with    the   greatest    monarchs  of 


Jurope,  namely  the  Emperor,  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  France."— Strtpb. 

Although  Synch  KONOU8  (^vyypmf^ 
eontemDomneous)  is  only  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  contemporary^ 
it  is  a  convenient  term  to  use  when 
nothing  more  is  intended  than  the 
simultaneity  of  two  occurrences  as  a 
matter  of  history. 

"  Sensations  are  impressed  either  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  or  in  contignons  sao- 
cessiTe  instants.  Hence  it  follows  that  Che 
corresponding  associations  are  either  «ya- 
chromnu  or  sneoessiTe."— Bilsham. 

The  term  Commensurate  (Lat. 
commensurdtusynensdraf  a  measure)  may 
be  analo^usly  employed  when  the 
meanine  is  that  two  durationj  synchro- 
nize.   (Set  Adequate.) 

"We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  ids* 
of  any  space  or  doration  which  u  not  made 
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op  mad  eommentinrau  to  r^ieacaa  niunDen 
of  feet  or  yardtp  or  d»yt  sad  years  which 
•re  the  oornmon  meaanrea,  whereof  we  have 
the  ideas  in  oar  minds,  and  whereby  we 
jn^ge  of  the  greatness  of  these  sorts  of  qoan- 
tities."— Looks. 

COGNATE.    Alued. 
As  Allied  (Fr.  aUier,  Lat.  alUgOTe^ 
to  hind  together)  meand  bovnd  by  al- 
most anjr  union  or  connexion  of  inte- 
rests,   as   bj     marriage,    compact, 
treaty,  l«igae,  desoent :  so  Cognate 
means  allied  by  Tirtae  oi  acommon  de- 
ic»it.    Both  terms  are  extended  be- 
yond the  primaiT  application  to  human 
relationsmM.    in  tne  group  of  Indo- 
European  languages^  the  Welsh,  for 
instance,  and  the  Latin  are  allied. 
Single  words  are  said  to  be  cognate 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
root.    That  is  cognate  which  is  allied 
in  origin. 
COHERENT.    Consistent. 
That  is  CoBSBSNT  (Lat.  etharin, 
to  stick  togtih^)  which  is  connected  by 
some  relation  or  agreement  of  form, 
order,sequence,  and  the  like.  That  is 
Consistent  (Lat.  C4m$ut^y  to  ttand 
tog§t]ur)  which  is  in  harmonv  with 
something;   external   to  itself,  with 
which  it  IS  oom«y^.   An  incoherent 
account  is  one  which  does  not  hang  to- 
gether, one  in  which  some  statements 
seem  out  of  character  with  others,  so 
that  such  statements  do  not  seem  to 
harmonize  among  themselves,  but  to  be 
possessed  offerees  which  do  not  coin- 
cide wiUi  the  main  driftof  what  is  said. 
An  inconsistent  account  is  one  which 
contradicts  itself.    Words  are  said  to 
be  incoherent,  actions  inconsistent. 
The   coherent  presupposes  what  is 
analogous  to  organic  unity ;  the  con- 
sistent presupposes  a  uni^  of  charac- 
ter, sentimen^  or  principle.  A  man's 
reasoning  is  incoherent  from  want  of 
logical  power ;  it  is  inconsistent  when 
he  allows  himself  to  give  expression 
to  difRerent  opinions  or  sentiments  in 
succession.    That  which  is  inconsis- 
tent is  incongruous  and  incompatible. 
That  which  isincoherent  is  dislocated, 
rambling,  loose,  and  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces.    Coherence  is  especially  ne- 
cessary in  narration  and  discourse; 
consistency   in   fprinf;  eridenoe,  in 
didactic  exhortation,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  daily  life. 


COLD.  Frigid.  Gelid.  Cool. 
Of  these.  Cold  (A.  S.  ceald)  simply 
expresses  the  absence  of  heat  in  any 
deg^ree,  whether  phvsically  or  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  or  the  mental  feel- 
ings or  passions.  Frigid  (Lat.  /ri- 
^u$yfrxgu*f  cold)  denotes  that  wnich 
IS  by  nature  relatively  cold,  as  the 
Frigid  Zone.  Cool  (A.  S.  col)  de- 
notes the  lesser  degrees  of  cold,  and 
Geud  (Lat.  gilUku,  gtlu.  frost)  is 
applicable  only  to  conditions  of 
natural  substances,  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere.  A  cold  nature  is  wanting 
in  seal  and  warm-heartedness,  re- 
served, unswayed  hj  passion  or  ardour 
of  sentiment.  A  frigid  nature  com- 
municates its  coldness  by  a  distan^ 
unsympathizing  manner.  A  frigid 
style  of  speakmg  or  writing  is  one 
which  neither  conveys  nor  excites 
warmth  of  feeling  or  brightness  of 
thought.  Cool  is  employed  not  so 
much  of  temperament  (like  Cold  and 
Frigid)  as  of  the  state  of  mind  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  praiseworthy,  as  cold 
with  the  contrary.  So  we  say,  "  cold 
calculation,"  *'  cold  indifference,"  but 
«oool  determination  or  courage." 
When  coolness  has  an  unfayourable 
sense,  it  refers  to  specific  demeanour 
towards  others,  as  '^cool  impudence." 
*'  It  is  in  vain  thai  we  wonld  coldly  gase 
On  rach  as  smile  upon  ns ;  the  heart  most 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness.**  Btbon. 
'*  Then,  emshed  by  roles,  and  weakened  as 

refined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tra|(edy  declined. 
From  bard  to  bard  thefrimd  caution  crept, 
nil    Pedamation  roved   while    Passion 
slept."  JOHNSOH. 

**  To  what  oool  oave  shall  I  descend. 
Or  to  what  gelid  fountain  bend  f  " 

Mabvkl. 
"  To  say  the  trath,when  the  matter  oomes 
to  be  considered  impartially  and   coolfy, 
their  &alts  of  whatever  kind  will  admit  of 
mnch  aUeTiation.''~Bl8HOP  HuBD. 
COLLATE.    Compare. 
To  Compare  (Lat.  compdrars)  is  the 
generic    term.     To  Collate    (Lat. 
confetrtf  part.  coUatus^  is  specific.  Col- 
lation is  a  particular  kind  of  compari- 
son not' entirely  confined  to  matters  of 
literary  criticism,  thourh  mostly  relat- 
ing to  these,  but  to  all  close  compari- 
sons of  which  the  object  is  to  note, 
not  general  resemblance  or  disiimi 
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laritj,  bat  speoifio  points  of  agreement 
ftnd  disagreement. 

COLLECT.  AssBMBLE.  Mustes. 
Gather. 

To  Collect  (Lat  eolttgh^^  part 
eolUctut)  is  to  gather  from  different 
places  into  one  oodj  or  place. 

^'SoBie  ritnaUMt  tnj  the  colleeti  are 
pnjm made •monffthe  people  coUededot 
gathered  togieth«r.'^--CoMBEB. 

To  Assemble   (O.  Fr.   attembUr, 
L.  Lat.  oiaXnHUartf,  to  brin^  togtther) 
difiers  from  Collect  in  being  applic- 
able  only  to    persons,   and  not  to 
thingfi. 
"  Thither  he  auembled  all  his  traixu** 
MiLTOir. 
The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  has 
become  uncommon.   It  thai  means  to 
cause  to  meet  in  the  same  place. 

To  Muster  (lit.  to  hold  an  inspec- 
tion of  troops ;  Fr,  motutr$f  monstrSe ; 
Lat.  monstrarBf  to  thow)  is  to  bring  by 
effort  or  by  authori^  to  a  certain 
place  or  occasion.  It  differs  from  Col- 
lect and  Assemble  in  bdng  applic- 
able to  one  as  well  as  many,  hence, 
metaphorically,  ''to muster  courage/' 
and  nrom  Assemble  alHO,  in  being  ap- 
plicable both  to  persons  and  things. 
"  Prone  <m  the  lonely  grare  of  the  dear 

man 
She  drepe,  whilst  bntj  meddling  memory 
In  barbarooa  eqceeerioni  miutert  op 
The   past    endearmenta  of   their  aofter 

nonn.**  Blaib. 

Gather  ^A.  S.  gaderian)  has  the 
senses  of  collect  and  assemble,  and 
others  of  its  own.  As  Muster  implies 
the  point  to,  so  Gather  the  source 
frx>m.  which  the  taking  is:  hence 
simply  to  gather  a  flower,  which  ex- 
presses no  collection  at  all. 

"  Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna.    where    Proeerpin,    gathering 

flower>t 
Hereelf  a  faLrer  flower,  hj  gloomy  Die 
Was  gathered,  which  coet  Cerea  aU  that 

pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world." 

MtLTOK. 

The  term,  like  Collect,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  deduction  or  inference.  **  1 
j^ther,"  that  is,  I  infer.  *^  so  and  so 
Irom  what  you  say."  Tne  expression 
of  the  English  Liturgy,  "  When  two 
or  three  are  gathered  toeether,"  has 
been  censured  as   tautology ;   it  is 
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plainljr  not  so.    All  gatheting  is  not 
coUectiTe,  as  we  hare  seen. 


COLOUR. 
Paint. 


Dte.  Tihoe.    Stain. 


To  Colour  (Lat.  e6tbrare)  is  simply 
to  impart  a  hue,  whether  superficiuly 
or  suDstantially,  or  both,  as  to  colour 
the  outside  of  a  bouse ;  Nature  colours 
the  grass  with  green.  It  may  denote 
an  artificial  process,  or  a  process  of 
nature. 

"Vain  It  the  hope  by  colouring  to  display 
The  briffht  eflhlgenoe  of  the  noon-ticfe  ray. 
Or  paint  the  ftilUorbed  mler  of  the  sides 
With  peneilsdipt  in  dnll  terrestrial  dyes.** 
Masoh. 

Dye  (A.  S.  dedgian)  denotes  a 
purely  artificial  process,  by  which 
either  the  surftoe  or  the  entire  texture 
may  be  coloured;  as,  an  ivory  ball, 
which  may  be  dyed  red,  or  a  silken 
fabric. 

"Wearing  was  the  inTention  of  the 
Enrpcians,  and  <bfeing  wool  of  the  Lydtans." 
— HoLLAxn,  fVmy. 

To  TiNOE  (Lat.  tin^}ir§)  is  applied 
to  both  natural  and  artificial  processes, 
but  implies  a  subordinate  degree  of 
colouring;  as.  a  red  colour  may  be 
tinged  wiUi  blue,  the  maiden's  cheek 
is  tinged  with  red. 

"  There  is  constantly  a  cheerfbl  grey  sky 
jnst  snfllcient  to  screen  the  son,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  violence  of  its  prapendicnlar  rays, 
without  obscuring  the  air  or  tingeimg  the 
daylight  with  an  unfJeasant  or  melancholy 
hne.'^— Anson's  Voyaga, 

To  Stain,  which  is  abbreviated  from 
distain  (Fr.  desteitidn,  Lat.  dU  -tin- 
gtiirt,  to  d€Corat$),  is,  properly,  to 
colour  with  a  heterogeneous  colour, 
OT  to  discolour^  as  "stain  the  pure 
white  with  accidental  spots."  from 
theapjilication  or  involuntary  contact 
of  foreign  colouring  inatter,or  the  idea 
of  adornment  in  dittingitltref  the  term 
stain  has  come  to  mean  a  certain  kind 
of  dyeing.  In  this  way.  as  Paint  (Fr. 
peindre,  Lat.  pinghe)  denotes  the 
covering  of  the  surface  with  a  pig- 
ment, so  Stain  and  Dye  indicate  the 
colouring  of  the  substance  itself;  and 
Stain  is  said  chiefly  of  solids,  as  ivorv, 
wood,  glass;  and  Dye  of  fibrous  sub- 
stances and  textile  fabrics.  Stain  is 
often  used  for  the  accidental  marring 
of  one  colour  by  another. 
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"  See  what  reward  the  grateftal  aenate  vield 
For  the  lost  blood  which  gUtuu  joa  nortaem 

field.**  Bows'8  iMcan. 

•*  True  poetrj  the  pamter's  power  displ^ ; 
Tme  ftaxniting  emulates  the  poet's lajrs. 
Mabov. 

COME.    Arbive. 

To  Come  (  A.S.  euman)  expresses  no 
more  than  to  reach  up  to  some  point, 
state,  or  condition. 

"  If  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
at  what  honr  the  thief  woold  come,  he  would 
hare  watched.**— £ifr2c. 

To  Arrive  (Fr.  arrivery  L.  Lat.  avrir 
pare,  to  come  to  dwre,  ad  npam)  is  to 
come  to  a  £ioen  destination.  Periods 
of  time,  timngs,  and  events,  as  well  as 
moring  persons  or  bodies,  are  said  to 
Arrive. 

«<  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter, 
and  St  James,  we  find  fineqoent  mention  <^ 
the  eoffttw  of  oor  Lord  in  terms  which,  like 
those  of  the  text,  xoaj  at  first  seem  to  im- 
ply an  expectation  in  those  writers  of  His 
vpetdj  arrteoi.*— -HoBSLBT. 

COMELY.  Gracepul.  Eleoavt. 

CoMBLT  (A.  S.  eymlic)  expresses 
more  than  becoming.  A  yerj  cheap 
thin^  may^on  accotmt  of  colour,  shape, 
and  the  like,  be  becoming ;  but  Uom  el y 
denotes  some  degree  of  mtiinsio  yalue. 
CoMELT  is  either  applied  directly  to 
the  personal  appearance,  as  a  comely 
face  or  figure ;  or  to  something  closely 
connect^  with  it  by  way  of  dress,  of 
personal  decoration,  or  attendant  cir- 
cumstance. But  this  latter  is  now 
well-nigh  obsolete. 

"  A  happier  and  more  comely  tnne." 

Shabbspeabx. 

Rather  the  difference  between  Com  elt 
and  Becomino  at  present  seems  to  be 
that  comely  qualifies  only  the  person ; 
1>ecoming  qualifies  something  which 
bears  reUtion  to  the  person. 
*•  A  camdy  creature.** 

Pien  Floughaum, 

GsACEruL.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
independent  Doth  of  personal  relation- 
riiip  and  of  intrinsic  yalue.  It  de- 
notes  simply  an  ele^nce  and  cham 
(Lat.  grdtieU)  of  outlme  or  moyement 
The  pendent  flower,  the  statue  of  the 
ApoUo  Belvedere,  the  action  of  the 
accomplished  orator,  are  graceful. 

*'  Craee^dmeet  is  an  idea  not  -wtrj  diffe- 
rent fh>m  beau^.  It  eonrats  in  much  the 
•ame  things.  Gnxo^/Uneu  is  an  idea  be- 
Icnging  to  posture  and  motion." — BuBXB. 
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Elegant  (Lat.  «%an<)  denotes 
acquired  grace,  or  such  jgraoe  as  indi- 
cates the  touch  of  artificial  refinement* 
The  peasant  girl  may  be  comely  and 
graceful  by  nature,  out  not  elegant, 
save  so  £(ur  as  nature  gives  to  some 
what  it  requires  art  to  devdop  in 
others.  It  is  only  reflexivdy  that  we 
speak  of  '^  ele^g^ant  furniture,"  or  au 
"elegant  classic." 

"The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of    ; 
men  is  firom  rudeiaess  to  eonrenienoe,  firom    >- 
e<MiTenience  to  eUffonce,  and  ttom  elegance 
to  nicety.*'— JoHHSOB. 

COMMAND.  Ordeb.  Injunc- 
tion.   Pbbcept. 

Command  (Fr.  commander)  is  the 
most  general  of  these  terms.  It  gene- 
rally indicates  a  person  of  higher 
station.  We  speak  of  the  Divine 
commands,  and  commandments  of 
the  Divine  law.  The  noun  command- 
ment has  now  this  restricted  applica- 
tion. The  command  flows  from  one 
who  is  in  permanent  authority,  juris- 
diction, station,  office. 

"How  commandatoxy  the  apostolical 
authoritj  was,  is  best  discernible  hj  the 
Apostle's  mandates  unto  the  churches  upon 
several  occasions,  as  to  the  Thessalonians, 
*We   command  the  brethren.*  "—Bishop 

MOBTOB. 

Ordeb  (Fr.  ordre,  Lat.  ordinem) 
comes  from  a  person  less  removed  in 
rank.  The  general  g^ves  commands, 
the  inferior  officers  order.  The 
master  orders,  not  commands,  his  ser- 
vant. In  CoMiiAND  there  is  more  of 
power  and  dignity ;  in  Obdeb^  more  of 
specific  energy  or  peremptoriness.  A 
command  ma^  be  neld  permanenthr, 
an  order  is  given  to  be  executed  for 
the  occasion.  The  command  or  com- 
mandment is  more  general  than  th^ 
order.  He  who  governs,  commands ; 
he  who  causes  another  to  carry  into 
execution,  orders.  The  general  com- 
mands the  army  and  ord^  an  assault. 
Orders  are  given  in  some  cases  where 
no  power  or  authority  of  command 
exists,  as  when  a  physician  orders  a 
certain  medicine  to  be  taken  b^  his  | 
patient.  Force  may  order,  supenority  ' 
commands.  To  command  m&j  he 
latent,  to  order  is  active.  A  citadel 
commands  a  town,  that  is,  could  re-  >^ 
duce  or  demolish  it  if  necessary.     A 
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point  of  view  is  called  commaadine 
which  has  elevation  and  extent,  ana 
■o  seems  to  ^ve  the  spectator  a  supe- 
riority over  It. 

"  A  8ti*p-dune,  too,  I  havft,  a  coned  she. 
Who  rales  my  henpe^ed  sire,  and  orden 
me."  DsTDBir. 

As  command  and  order  relate  to 
specific  acts,  so  Injunction  (Lat. 
injunctibnem)  relates  rather  to  general 
conduct;  as,  an  ininnction  of  secrecy, 
an  injunction  to  be  careful.  It  has 
more  of  the  moral  and  less  of  the 
official  about  it.  So  that,  as  Com- 
mand and  Order  are  for  one's  own 
sake.  BO  Injunction  may  be  entirely 
for  tne  sake  of  the  other,  as  the  father 
enjoins  bis  son  to  be  diligent. 

**  Though  alldoties  eapf  eeely  ei^oined  are 
hj  Tirtne  of  such  ut^ioimofi  eqnaUj  neeea- 
sary,  yet  it  fullowe  not  that  they  are  ia 
themselrei  equally  excellent. "—SouTH. 

Precept  (Lat.  precqftum)  is  com- 
monly not  addressed  to  inaividuals, 
but  nas  a  moral  or  didactic  force, 
which  flows  not  simply,  or,  perhaps, 
not  at  all,  from  the  authority  of  the 
person,  but  from  the  inherent  wisdom 
of  the  thing  itself.  A  command,  an 
order,  or  an  injunction  may  be  old  or 
new  upon  the  occasion ;  a  preoept  re- 
fers always  to  that  which  is  ola  and 
established,  or  at  least  meant  to  be- 
oome  so  as  a  thing  of  lasting  obligation. 

"  Pmeeptt  are  ehort— necessarily  must 
be  so->take  np  but  little  room,  and  for  that 
reason  do  not  always  strike  with  the  force 
or  leave  the  impression  which  they  onght  to 
do."— Palkt. 

COMMERCIAL.    MERCANni.E. 

Commercial  {tet  Commerce^  is 
the  widest  term,  being  sometimes 
made  to  embrace  Mercantile  (Lat. 
meredrif  to  traffic;  merctm,  rmrchan- 
dite).  In  that  sense  it  extends  to  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
meroe ;  as,  a  commercial  speculation,  a 
commercial  education,  a  commercial 
people.  Mercantile  respects  the 
actual  transaction  of  business;  and, 
as  Commercial  relates  strictly  to  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  so  Mer- 
cantile relates  to  their  sale  when 
brought  to  market. 

"  ^ery  man  thns  lires  by  eaehaaffioff, 
or  becomes  in  some  measnre  a  merchant, 
and  the  society  itself  |prows  to  be  what  \m 
properly  a  commercurf  soeiety."— Adam 
Bmith. 


*•  Soch  is  the  happineee,  the  hope  of  which 
seduced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
a  mercoMtilt  life.**— Johssoh. 

COMMIT.  Intrust.  Consign. 
Confide. 

These  words  have  in  common  th« 
idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self  ta 
the  care  and  custody  of  another. 
CoMMrr  is  the  widest  term,  and  ex- 

Srestes  no  more  than  generally  the 
elivery  into  another's  oiarge ;  as,  to* 
commit  a  case  to  an  attorney^  or  a 
felon  to  prison.  It  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  placing  a  thing[  in 
permanent  juxtaposition,  connexion,, 
or  relation  to  another;  a^  to  commit 
words  to  memory  or  thoughts  to  paper* 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  petition  or 
information,  grants  a  commission  to  iaqwre- 
into  the  par^s  state  of  mind,  and  if  he  be 
found  non  oraapos,  he  usually  commiU  the 
care  of  his  person,  with  a  suitable  allowance 
for  his  maintenanoe,  to  some  friend,  who  is 
then  called  his  cammittee."— Bijlokstoxx. 

To  Intrust  is  to  put  in  trutty  and 
denotes  a  higher  degree  of  coniidenoe  ; 
as^  to  intrust  a  ohikl  to  the  care  of  a 
friend,  or  the  firiend  himself  with  the 
care  of  the  child.  Dnlike  Commtt,  it 
is  applicable  only  to  personal  oharge. 

"  The  joy  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  wUeh 
thcnr  only  are  admitted  to  who  are  carctfbl 
to  unproTe  the  talents  they  are  mtnuiei 
withal.**— WiLKiirs. 

To  Consign  (Lat.  eontignan^  to 
sign  or  teal)  is  a  more  formal  act,  im- 
plying abandonment  at  least  of  pre- 
sent responsibility,  and  a  more  com- 
plete merging  in  the  keeping  of 
another,  or  a  more  complete  change  of 
state ;  as^  to  consign  goods  into  the 
hands  ot  an  acrent;  and,  ^et  more 
strongly,  though  metaphorically,  to 
consign  a  body  to  the  g^ve.  It  is 
only  objects,  not  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities as  in  ue  case  of  Commft,  which 
are  consigned.  So  we  oommit  either 
individuals,  or  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  them,  to  others,  but  we  con- 
sign the  individuals  only. 
*'  Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trqjaa  war, 
Qmti{fned  the  yonthftal  consort  to  his  rare.** 
Pope. 

To  CoNPiDX  (Lat.  fonfyDtr$)  com- 
bines the  transfer  of  responsibility 
implied  in  Consign  with  the  assurance 
implied  in  Trust.  In  the  phrase^  ^*  to 
confide  a  secret,"  the  responatbility  i» 
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rather  shared  than  transferred.  In- 
trust reg^ards  matters  of  action,  Con- 
fide of  luiowledge  also.  It  is  because 
I  confide  in  him  that  I  intrust  him 
with  this  business.  To  confide  is  to 
feel  as  well  as  to  act;  to  intrust  is  only 
to  act. 

"C<»greM  roaj  noder  the  eonatitation 
comfidi  to  the  Cireoit  Conrt  jniiidiction  of 
^  olbnees  sgunst  the  United  Statee." — 
Stobt. 

COMMIT.,   Perpbtrate. 

As  it  relates  to  the  doing  of  deeds. 
Commit  is  used  only  in  an  unfiivour- 
id>le  and  bad  sense ;  ss,  to  commit  an 
error,  a  fiiult,  or  a  crime.  Good 
deeds  are  never  committed. 

Perpetrate  ^Lat.  perpDetrart,  to 
achieve^  in  a  gooa  sense  or  in  a  bad 
sen8e)is  in  the  same  way  restrioted,but 
has  only  reference  to  grosser  errors 
or  crimee.  So  we  might  say,  ''I 
committed  a  slight  mistaKe; "  but  the 
terms  slight  Bnanmtaht  would  be  in- 
compatible with  Perpetrate.  The 
term  is,  howerer,  used  of  lighter  mat- 
ters; as,  to  perpetrate  a  blunder,  or  a 
gross  fault  in  manners,  as  we  say  when 
we  wish  sarcastically  to  exaggerate. 
<«  Lends  and  teoements  commit  no  treason." 

Drtden. 
**  What  great  adraoeement  hast  thon  here- 
by won. 
By  being  the  instrument  to  perpetraU 
So  fonl  a  deedP"  Paitikl. 

COMMON.  Ordinary.  Vulgar. 

Common  (Lat.  communis),  firom  its 
primary  sense  of  gonoral,  frtquent, 
has  naturally  come  to  signify  that 
which  is  ehoap  from  its  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  of  no  high  or  refined 
kind.  The  term  expresses  rather  a 
negative  idea  than  any  positive  defect 
or  objectionableness.  A  common- 
looking  person  is  one  who  has  nothing 
to  distmguish  him  from  the  mass  of 
people  aoout  him.  The  word  often 
means  no  more  than  generali^  or 
frequency,  as  in  the  following : — 

"  The  commonness  and  general  long  re- 
ception of  a  doctrine  is  not  a  sufficient  argn- 
ment  of  the  truth  of  it"— South. 

As  that  is  common  in  which  many 
persons  partake,  so  that  is  Ordinary 
(Fr.  ordmairt)  which  is  apt  to  meet 
us  in  the  common  ordor  or  succession 
of  thinj^,  as  ''an  ordinarv  frtce." 
Hence  it  takes  its  character  for  praise 


or  blame,  according  to  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  associated.  No  such  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  phrase,  ''the 
ordinary  forms  of  law.'*  "  Men  of 
ordinary  judgment,"  would  mean 
whose  judgment  would  make  them 
fit  judges,  as  being  of  an  average 
goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say 
of  a  book  that  it  was  an  ordinary 
performance,  would  express  diupa- 
ra^ement.  In  this  disparaging  sense,, 
it  mdicates  what  is  not  likely  to  at- 
tract or  interest. 

"  Nature  bestowed  upon  P^rthagoras  a 
fbrm  and  person  more  than  onUnaril^ 
comely."— (/ftMroer. 

Vulgar  (Lat.  vulgaris;  vulgus,  tho 
common  peop^s),  though  it  had  not 
originally  this  decidedfy  unfavourable 
sense,  as  in  the  old  phrase  "  vulgar,'' 
that  is,  common, "  tongue,"  is  always 
now  employed  with  some  tinge  of 
depreciation,if  not  of  actual  dispraise. 
Vulgar  reports  are  such  as  are  circu- 
latea  amon?  people,  and  such  as  may 
be  supposea  to  interest  them  in  parti- 
cular. In  a  stronger  sense,  vulgar 
indicates  depravation  of  taste  and 
manners.  In  its  unfitvourable  sense. 
Vulgar  is  far  stronger  than  Common 
orORDiNARY,because  it  means  what  is 
distinctively  seen  in  common  people. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  mmds 
and  manners  of  men ;  while  Common 
and  Ordinary  are  applicable  also  to 
the  course  or  nature  of  events.  We 
may  say,  generally,  that  which  is 
ordinary  has  in  it  nothing  dis- 
tinguished: that  which  is  common, 
nothmg  refined;  that  which  is  vulgar, 
nothing  noble. 

"Verses  which  a  few  Tears  past  were 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  children 
only,  or  of  the  lowest  and  rudest  orders, 
are  now  admired  for  that  artless  simplicity 
which  otaee  obtained  the  name  of  coarseness 
and  nc^orify.'*— Knox. 

COMPANION.  Associate.  Com- 
rade. Colleague.  Mate.  Partner. 

Companion  (L.  Lat.  com-panionom, 
from  paniSf  bready  originally  meaning 
a  mestmato:  see  Brachbt,  s.  v.  com- 
pagne)  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied 
to  any  person  who  keeps  company  with 
another  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
without  such  connexion  being  habi- 
tual, or  even  of  neoessitv  an  equality 
between  tha  two.    "  Au  through  my 
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Cnveli  my  dog  wm  my  faithful  com- 
panion." There  must  he  tome  degree 
of  t jmpathj  in  pleasure  or  pain. 

'*  Alas !  my  Kml,  tboa  pleMiag  companion 
of  this  bodj,  thoa  fleeting  thing  that  art 
now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thoa  flTingf 
•^TatUr. 

Associate  (Lat.  osiiietars,  to  makt  a 
companion  oj')  denotes  habitual  and  vo- 
luntary companionship  on  the  ground 
of  personal  community  of  ieding. 

*'The  ApostlM»and  their  attoeiatet.'*— 
Bishop  Portbus. 

CoMRAOB  (Fr.  €^marad€y  Lat. 
edmira,  a  chamber)  is  used  of  com- 
panionship in  certain  of  the  lighter 
relations  of  society,  dependent  upon 
and  subordinate  to  a  common  rule  of 
life.  So  a  comrade  is  an  associate 
who  is  not  so  purely  by  personal 
choice.  Playfellows  at  school,  or 
soldiers  of  the  same  regiment  are  com- 
rades. The  comrade  itoec  with  us, 
the  companion  goes  with  us.  The 
comrade  is  more  intimate  than  the 
companion,  who  may  be  lightly  joined 
and  lightly  left 

"  In  the  meantime  the  other  two  squad- 
rons were  calm  spectators  of  the  rout  of 
their  oonmiiet."— AifSOlf *S  Voyoffes. 

Mate  (etym.  doubtful;  see  Wedg- 
wood) is  to  the  graver  relations  of  life 
what  Comrade  is  to  the  lighter,  and 
denotes  a  common  employment  in 
which  each  takes  a  part.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  relation  between  two 
persons,  while  comrade  always  implies 
a  number. 

*«I 
^U  war  me  to  soma  wither'd  bough,  and 

there 
M7  mate,  thaf  s  never  to  be  Ibond  again* 
Lament  till  I  am  lost."   Shaksspbabx. 

Colleague  (Fr.  eolUgue^  Lat.  col' 
Uga)  is  one  who  is  united  with 
another  in  the  tenure  of  an  oflSce,  or 
the  discharge  of  an  official  d^uty. 

"  Being  jet  very  young,  sajs  Plntareh,  I 
was  Joined  in  commission  with  another  in 
an  embassv  to  the  proeonsul,  and  mj  eol" 
leoffWf  falling  siok,  was  foreed  to  stay  be- 
hind, so  that  the  whde  business  was  trans- 
acted bj  me  alone."— Drtdbb. 

Partner  is  commonly  one  who 
takes  part  in  a  social  community  of 
interest,  whether  grave  or  gay;  as, 
a  partner  in  business,  a  partner  in 
the  dance,  a  partner  for  life. 


*'  No  fiuth,  no  trust,  no  friendship,  shall  be 

known 
Among  the  Jealous  partnert  of  a  throne : 
But  he  who  reigns  shall  strive  to  reign 

alone."  BowB's  Lmean. 

COMPARATIVELY.  Rela- 
tively. 

CoMPARATivBLT  meaus  according 
to  estimate  made  by  comparison; 
Relatively,  according  to  a  relation 
to  something  else.  The  former  is 
opposed  to  positively,  the  latter  to 
aosolutely.  Comparatively  regards 
an  average,  relatively  a  standard  or 
requirement.  There  were  relatively 
few  persons  present,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  that  had  brought  tnem 
together.  There  were  comparatively 
few,  that  is,  considering  the  generali^ 
of  such  occasions. 


COMPARTMENT. 


Depart- 


These  words,  derivatives  of  the 
Lat.  par^ri^  to  part  of[\  express,  the  for- 
mer only  material  divisions,  tne  latter 
divisions  of  an  abstract  kind,  as  mental, 
intellectual,  literary,  conventional. 

COMPENSATION.  Remune- 
ration. Recompense.  Amends. 
Satisfaction.  Requital.  Reward. 
Meed.    Guerdon. 

To  Compensate  is  to  fbmish  an 
e()uivalent  for  anything  lost  or  parted 
with  bv  another  ( Lat.  competudre,  to 
counteivalancef  to  compomate).  It 
commonl  V  supposes  that  the  loss  has 
been  in  ravour,  or,  in  some  way,  in 
the  cause  of  the  person  making  the 
compensation ;  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. So  one  might,  as  an  act  of 
charity,  give  to  a  poor  person  as  a 
compensation  for  a  loss  which  he  had 
unfortunately  sustained. 

"  Not  having  anj  certain  knowledge  of  a 
ftiture  state  of  reward  (tbongh  the  wuest  of 
them  did  indeed  hope  for  n,  and  think  it 
highlf  probable),  thej  were  forced,  that 
they  might  be  consistmit  with  their  own 
inindples,  to  snppose  the  practioe  of  virtue 
a  safficient  reward  to  itself  in  all  cases,  and 
a  fVill  compensation  for  all  the  suflSsrings  of 
the  world/*— Clarke. 

Remuneration  (Lat  t^muniratio' 
nom  )  is  commonly  taken  in  the  specific 
sense  of  compensation  for  personal 
services  done  to  the  remuneralor. 
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"Htimui  legislators  hare  for  the  most 
part  chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of  their 
laws  rather  vindicatory  than  TefMrntTaimy, 
or  to  consist  rather  in  punishments  than  in 
aetnal  particular  rewards.**— BLACKBTOifB. 

Recompense  and  Reward  stand 
to  each  other  in  this  relation,  that 
recompense  (Ft.  recompensed  is  a  re- 
ward equiralent  to  the  thing  done. 
Reward  is,  literaUj,  that  which  re* 
gards  or  is  related  to  the  thin^  ^Fr. 
recorder,  to  keep  in  view).  An  mans- 
tnoas  boj  at  school  is  rewarded,  not 
recompensed,  bj  a  pri2e.  On  the 
other  nand,  if  the  boy  were  to  set  his 
reward  against  the  efforts  and  self- 
denial  he  bad  made  and  exercised  in 
order  to  gain  his  prize,  he  might  say, 
« I  am  well  recompensed  for  all  I 
bare  done."  Reward  follows  upon 
action  or  conduct,  and  may  be  for 
good  or  bad  conduct.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  opposed  to  punishment,  in 
the  latter  it  is  identical  with  it  Re- 
compense is  wide,  and  more  varied  on 
the  grounds  of  its  bestowal.  It  has 
less  r^^ard  to  the  simple  merits  and 
dements  of  the  action,  and  more  to 
the  whole  sum  of  what  it  cost,  in 
time,  effort,  and  the  like.  Yet  recom- 
pense is,  generally  speakine,  the  re- 
turn due  to  merit,  of  which  we  nature 
and  amount  are  to  be  determined  by 
equitable  considerations  and  custom. 
Remuneration  is  for  service,  recom- 
pense for  long,  assiduous,  meritorious 
service. 

'*  Thon  who  hast  tanght  me  to  forgire  the 

And  recompense  as  friends  the  g[ood  misled. 
If  mercj  l>e  a  precept  of  Thj  will, 
Retnm  that  mercy  on  Thy  servant's  head." 
DBTDEIf. 

"  Which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain, 
attending  an  observance  or  breach  of  the 
law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker,  is 
what  we  call  reward  and  punishment.'* — 

LOOKB. 

Meed  (A.  S.  m^e?,  merit y  reward) 
is  not  a  term  of  familiar  use.  It  is  a 
reward  which  we  fairlv  earn  by  our 
own  exertions ;  something  bestowed 
or  rendered  in  consideration  of  merit, 
and  which  does  not,  like  Reward, 
imply  anv  substantial  value,  as  the 
**  m^  of  praise,"  but  rather  some- 
thing which  derives  its  value  from  its 
honourable  character. 


"  As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  flune  in  heaven  expect  thy 
meed,**  Miltoh. 

GuEROOir  IS  a  French  word,  and 
combines  the  two  notions  of  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  a  reward,  being  a  hybfid 
L.  Lat.  wider~dowum ;  made  up  of  O. 
H.  G.  wider,  back  again  ;  and  the  Lat. 
donwny  a  gift:  tee  LrrrRB.  It  is  that 
which  is  reoer^ed  and  recognized  as  a 
recompense  from  one  who  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  recognise  the 
thing  done,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be 
of  intrinsic  value. 

'*  Terse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  mea. 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  dMd." 

COWPEB. 

Amends  and  Satisfaction  both  be- 
long to  cases  in  which  the  person 
complaint  of  loss.  Amends  {Tr,  amende) 
relates  rather  to  the  thing,  satisfaction 
(Lat.  sUtisfactidnem)  to  the  person. 
Amends  restores  the  balanoe  of  depri- 
vation. Satisfaction  the  balance  of 
discontent.  So  we  may  make  amends 
not  only  to  persons,  but  abstractedly; 
as  we  speak  of  making  amends  for  idle- 
ness b^  increased  efforts  afterwards ; 
but  satisfaction  is  purely  personal. 

"  Then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which,  methinks, 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence— that  thy  seed  shall 

bruise 
The  Serpent*t  head— piteous  amends,** 
Milton. 

"For  the  transgreamims  of  man,  maa 
ought  to  make  satisfaction,  but  he  could 
not." — Shbridan,  Sermoru. 

RB<)urrAL,  which,  like  quit  and  ae- 
quit,  is  originally  from  Lat.  quies,  rest 
(something  given  to  set  the  mind  of 
the  debtor  at  rest),  is  simply  the 
givine^  of  something  in  return  for 
something  done  towards  ourselves. 
This  may  be  anything  but  a  reward 
or  a  recompense.  It  is  dictated  sim- 
ply by  gratitude,  and  is  not  conferred. 
The  requital  is  of  the  fullest  possible- 
value  in  the  case  of  the  truly  grateiul. 
It  is  mean  or  even  injurious  in  the 
absolutely  ungrateiul.  It  is  a  matter 
of  evil  for  evil  in  the  vindictive.  It 
is  simple  punishment  in  cases  where 
it  consists  of  deserved  suffering  coming 
horn  those  who  have  a  right  to  inflict  it. 

"  Every  reeeirer  is  debtor  to  his  bene- 
factor; he  owes  him  all  the  good  he  re- 
ceives from  him,  and  is  always  obliged  to  a 
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:h«akftil  acknowl6dgiii«it,^d,wh«ieTerhe 
hath  opportnnitj,  to  an  eqniraleot  requital.  * 
— 800TT,  QurixtUm  Lift. 

COMPETITION.  Emulation. 
RfVALiiT.    Ambition. 

eoMPBTiTiON  (Lat.  eomp^t&it,  to 
mittt  togither ;  compHit^f  arnal)  is  not 
a  matter  of  feeling,  but  of  action.  It  is 
the  attempt  to  gam  something  desir- 
able with  or  against  others  who  are 
aiming  at  the  same  thing,  espedallj 
in  matters  of  interest  and  honour .^ 

«*  Bnt  thtj  onght  to  oonrider  that  when 
thete  two  parU  of  religion  eeme  ia  eompeti- 
tim,  deTOtion  it  to  gire  waj  to  oharitj, 
merer    being    bettor    than    •acrillee.''— 

TiLLOTSON. 

Emulation  (Lat  temWHonem)  is  a 
matter  of  feeling,  which  often  prompts 
to  competition.  It  is  a  desire  of  ex- 
celling, and  a  natural  tendenej  to 
make  efforts  in  that  direction.  It  is 
always  rehttive  to  others,  whom  the 
emulous  person  desires  to  e(|ual,  imi- 
tate,  or  excel.  And  in  this  way  it 
differs  from  Ambition,  which  is  not 
relative  directly  to  others  (Lat.  omM- 
timenif  from  amolre,  to  go  about  canvass- 
ing for  ojfice).  The  emulous  person  is 
thmking  of  others  who  are  running 
the  same  course ;  the  ambitious  person 
tlkinks  only  of  the  ffoal  and  the  prize, 
and  not,  except  indirectly,  of  others 
who  hare  to  be  passed  in  tne  course. 

A  noble  gmnUation  prevafled  among  the 
«ompanion8  to  obtaia  the  first  nlaoe  in  the 
■esteem  of  their  chiefr»  among  the  ehiefb  to 
acqaire  the  greatest  nunber  of  TaUant 
«ompanions.''— 43hBB0V. 
<*  Oromwell,  I  ehaige  thee  fling  awaj  am- 


Bj  that  sin  foil  theaagela.** 


RiVALRT  (Lat.  rivaUt,  cm  who  uses 
a  brcoky  rivut,  tn  common  witk  anothgr) 
has  always  a  selfish  object.  It  con- 
sists in  tryinjg^  to  get  something  for 
one's  self  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
possession,  against  one  or  more  others 
who  are  trying  for  the  same  thing. 
It  does  not  aim  at  excellence  except 
as  a  means  to  acquisition.  Emulation 
denotes  concurrence,  Rivalry  denotes 
conflict.  Men  love  those  whom  thev 
«mulate,  but  entertain  different  feel- 
ings towards  those  whom  they  rivaL 
There  ii  generosity  in  emulation,  and 
selfishness  in  rivalry.  Emulation 
seeks  to  merit  success,  rivalry  to  ob- 


BTNONTM8  [OOMPETITIOK] 

tain  it.  The  emulous  desires  to  sur- 
pass, the  rival  would  gladly  supplanU 
Vet  rivalry  may  be  generous,  that  is, 
when  two  or  more  persons  generously 
and  honourably  strive  after  the  same 
gain. 

*'  KeeBeontentioosandeagerrrvaZmc."— 
Jkffbbt. 

COMPLAIN.  MuRMUB.  Repine. 
Reorbt. 

Complain  (O.  Fr.  eompUindret  Lat. 
plan^brcj  to  Mat,  strike  the  brtastS  is  to 
find  unit  sadly.  More  generally,  to 
complain  is  to  express  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  plain  that  this  may  be  either  with 
the  course  of  things  themselves,  or 
with  the  conduct  of  other  persons.  A 
complaint  in  either  case  is  expressed 
openly,  and  implies  that  what  has 
befallen  one  has  been  undeserved 
or  unjust,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  have  come.  When  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  another,  it  comes  from 
a  superior,  or  from  one  who  is  suf- 
ficiently on  an  equality  to  have  a  right 
to  complain  to  some  superior. 
*'SaTe  where  tnm  jonder  iT7-mantled 

tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  mo(»  eom- 

puxin 
Of  snch  as»  wandering  near  her  secret 

bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

Qray. 

Murmur  (Lat  mMrmttrare)  is  the 
suppressed  expression  of  discontent 
a^inst  a  superior  power  or  (he  irre- 
sistible force  of  circumstances. 

*'  What  if  Ood,  witling  to  show  the  riches 
of  Hismercj,  calls  and  aooepta  of  some  at  the 
verj  last  honr  of  the  dmj,  and  rewards  them 
eqnallj  with  those  that  came  in  at  first; 
have  we  anything  to  rediv  against  snch  a 
proceeding,  or  to  carp  at  His  Jostioe  or  mitr- 
mur  at  onr  brother's  felicity  ?"— South. 

Repine.  Unlike  Complain  and 
Murmur,  Repine  (prob.  the  Fr.  ne- 
poindrCf  to  jtrick  again:  Wsoowooo 
and  Latham)  implies  no  outward  ex- 
pression, but  an  inward  discontent 
which  preys  on  the  spirits,  and  relates 
to  the  g^eneral  lot  or  condition. 

**Beptning  is  sorrow  nuited  with  a  de- 
gree 01  resentment  against  some  superior 
agent,  where  the  mind  dares  not  to  break 
forth  into  strong  expressions  of  anger /'•^ 
Coo  AH. 

Regret  (Fr.  regretter)  regards 
matters  of  fac(^  and  denotes  sorrow 
that  something  should  have  happened 
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SB  it  has,  and  a  wish  that  it  should 
iiave  been  otherwise.  It  is  used, 
like  Lament,  to  express  a  modified 
complaint  of  another,  but  it  is  equtdly 
applicable  to  one's  self.  One  may  re- 
gret one's  own  conduct,  as  well  as 
tnat  of  another.  The  essential  idea 
of  regret  is  that  of  looking  back  with 
dissatisfaction.  If  it  be  on  what  has 
occurred  without  ourselves,  then 
rep^et  is  sorrow ;  if  it  be  connected 
with  our  own  acts,  then  regret  is 
Tepentanoe. 
*  AUka  TMUtUd  in  tb«  doit  he  liat. 
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Who  jieUu  igooblx  or  who  brarelr  diet." 
Pope's  Homer 

Remonstrate  (L.LatrJ!fiiofutrar«, 
to  $how  again)  and  Expostulate  (Lat 
«xpafHUare,  to  rvfutre  urgentlvi). 

These  two  much  resembie  each 
other,  inasmuch  as  they  denote  the 
complaint  of  another's  oonduct,  which 
is  expanded  into  reasoning  with  him ; 
but  Remokstrate  is  the  nmder  term  of 
the  two.  The  person  whoremonstrates 
with  another  is  more  on  an  equality 
with  him  than  the  expostulator,  wfaio 
is  in  a  superior  position,  reasons  less, 
and  dictates  more.  Remonstrances 
and  expostulations  may  be  made 
«fither  before  the  act  by  way  of  dis- 
suasion, or  after  it.  In  the  latter  case 
the  object  is  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion of  dissatisfiution  or  repentance. 
There  seems  to  be  a  further  difference 
in  nature  of  the  force  employed  in 
«ach  case.  Expostulation  u  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  person  himself, 
and  therefore  includes  the  employ- 
ment of  any  means  which  may  in- 
fluence him.  Remonstrance  is  rather 
an  appeal  to  the  case,  and  indirectly 
to  the  person's  sense  of  its  injustice, 
impropriety,  or  the  like.  They  re- 
fer exclusiyely  to  matters  of  right 
and  wrong,  not  to  matters  of  truth 
and  fidsehood.  except  so  &r  as  they 
are  associated  with  or  flow  out  of 
moral  causes.  We  do  not  expostu- 
late or  remonstrate  against  ignorance 
or  fiilse  opinions,  though  we  might 
do  BO  against  persons  for  neglectmg 
opportunitiea  of  fuller  or  exacter 
knowledge,  and  against  the  resultt  of 
this  neglect. 
"  We  must  ase  expottmhtiofn  kindlj.** 
Shaksspkakb. 


"  It  is  the  proper  bomeM  of  a  diTioe  to 
state  cases  of  consoieDce,  and  to  remotutraU 
against  anj  growing  corruptions  in  practice 
and  espeoiallx  in  principles."— WATKB- 
LAWD. 

COMPLEXITY.  CoMPLicATioK. 
Intricacy.  Compounding.  Com- 
posfteness. 

Complexity  and  Complication 
are  both  derired  from  the  Lat.  compK- 
Carey  to  fold  tofl^ther.  Intricacy  is 
from  trtcc,  tri/U$,  hindmncei,  Com- 
plexi^  is  the  effect  produced  by  com- 
plication, whether  on  the  bodily  eye 
or  on  the  eye  of  the  understanding. 
Comi>lication  is  a  confused  inyolution 
of  things.  Intricacy  ropresents  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  dennite  line  of 
thought  or  moyement  on  account  of  the 
complexity  or  complication  of  things. 
In  a  wood,  in  conseouence  of  the  com- 
plication of  the  foliaffe.  the  task  is 
one  of  complexity,  and  it  is  an  intri- 
cate matter,  to  find  the  right  path. 
Compucation  is  oflener  usea  of  words 
and  circumstances,  as  **  complicated 
sentences,"  **  his  afimirs  are  in  a  com- 
plicated state;"  Complexfty,  of  ideas, 
as  a  complex  proposition;  Intricate, 
of  matters  which  haye  to  be  inyesti- 
eated^  mastered,  or  understood,  as 
^'an  mtrioate  point  of  law."  Com- 
plexity is  a  more  abstract  term  than 
complication,  which  is  more  specific. 
So  CoMPLExmr  is  employed  of  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  tnings  to  become 
complicated,  as  by  Burke:— 

*«Men  are  ererf  now  and  theo  put  hj 
eompUxify  of  hnman  aflhirs  into  strange 


*'  A  eoH^lieatum  of  diseases.**~MAOAir- 

LAT. 

**Maa7  who  toil  throagk  the  mtnouy 
of  eompUoated  wyttenu  are  insuperably  em- 
barrassed with  the  least  pexplezity  in  ^m- 
men  aflkirs." — Rambler, 

Compounding  (Lat.  companl^y  ta 
put  together)  denotes  the  physical 
amalgamation  of  homogeneous  sub- 
stances, and  is  not  a  moral  term ;  ex- 
cept so  far  as  Compound  has  also  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  compoiUfre,  to  allay 
^strife),  to  compound  a  dififerenoe 
(^eompanert  /item). 

^  There  was  likenese  enough  in  the  fea> 
tares  of  each  manner  to  Ctrour  Lneten's  at- 
tempt in  eompattmUng  his  new  dialogue.** 
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Composite  (Lat.  eompbn)^,  compo* 
•Xttiiy  to  put  together)  is  a  more  artistic 
term  than  compoand.  That  is  Com- 
pound which  C0futfts  of  more  than  one 
subetance,  ingredient,  or  element; 
that  is  CoMPOsrrs  into  which  they 
hare  been  imported  so  as  to  constitute 
it  as  tiie  result  of  desini.  In  the 
compound  more  than  one  uiing  meets. 
In  tne  composite  more  than  one  prin- 
dple  of  combination  is  exemplified. 
The  Composite  order  of  architecture 
combines  the  Ionic  and  the  Corin- 
thian. A  compound  building  might 
be  made  paitly  of  brick  and  partly  of 
marble. 

•*  In  this  w«  thall  follow  the  order  that 
we  hare  aboTe  laid  down,  lint  dividing 
speeeb  as  a  whole  into  its  eonstitnent  parte* 
then  reeolring  it  as  a  compotUe  into  its 
matter  and  form."— Habbis*  Hermes, 

COMPOSITION.    MixTUBB. 

CONOLOMBBATION.      AMALGAMATION. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
preJiensiTe  is  Mixtubb  (Lat.  mix' 
tiira).  It  expresses  the  interfusion  of 
particles  of  a  different  nature  into 
one  mass,  solid  or  liquid,  or  of  soluble 
with  liquid ;  and  mar  be  the  result  of 
chance  or  design,  and  in  proportioned 
quantities  or  not.  It  is  used  physically 
andanalogousljr.  Composition  (Lat. 
eompMiwum)  is  the  forming  a  whole 
(or  the  whole  so  formed)  by  a  collo- 
cation or  association  of  parts,  elements, 
or  ingredients,  designedly  and  accord- 
ing to  proportion.  Where  the  ingre- 
dients  are  materiaL,  the  term  oommonlv 
used  is  Compound,  although  we  spear 
in  the  abstract  of  the  composition  of  a 
physical  whole,  as  for  instance  an  or- 
ganised body.  A  Conolombbation 
TLat,  eongUmXrationsmy  a  rotting  toge- 
thor;  gDhmu,  gllhUriSf  a  bally  as  of  v>a>l) 
is  literally  a  collection  into  a  round 
mass;  while  Amalgamation, from  a- 
maigam  (Lat.  mdlagma ;  Or.  /jUikayfjAy 
a  tcft  tubftaneef  from  /uuIXcmw  to 
ma/ce  tofty  a  compound  of  mercury 
with  some  other  metal)  points  to  the 
compounding  of  various  solid  particles 
into  one  lump.  Thus  in  Mixture  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  the  variety  or 
unlikeness  of  the  components.  In 
CoMPOsmoN  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  composer.  IuConolomebation 
the  forcea  unity  of  the   mass.    In 


SYNONYMS  [COMPOSITION] 

Amalgamation  the  homogeneous  na- 
ture of  the  unions. 

Compound.  Complbx.  (See  Com- 
plexity.) 

As  compared  with  each  other,  these 
two  adjectives  differ  in  that,  while 
Complex  denotes  involution.  Com- 
pound only  denotes  a  more  external 
kind  of  amal^;amation  or  combination. 
A  g^rammatical  form  may  be  com- 
pound (the  word  ''compound  "  is  an 
mstance  of  it),  but  it  is  not  complex. 
This  is  reserved  for  metaphorical  use,, 
as  in  the  subjoined  employment  of  it 
by  Locke. 

*'  But  the  opinion  of  Bnchanaa  ie  more 
probable,  that  the  town  now  celled  Dnndj 
u  a  compound  word  of  Down  and  Tay."— 

SPOTSWOOD. 

"  Ae  theee  dmi^e  ideas  are  obeerred  to 
exiit  in  several  combinati<m8  united  to- 
gether, so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider 
sereral  of  them  united  together  as  one  idea, 
and  that  not  only  as  tber  are  united  in  ez- 
tenal  objects,  bnt  as  itself  has  joined  them. 
Ideas  thus  made  np  of  several  simple  one^- 
pnt  together  I  cafl  oomplez,  snch  as  are 
oeanty,  mtitnde,  a  man,  an  army,  the 

nnivAvoA  — IjOCBB. 


COMPOUND.  Compose, 
These  two  words,  formed  from  the 
same  root  (Lat.  compbn^ire),  serve  to 
represent,  the  first  the  physical,  the 
secoDd  the  metaphysical  process. 
The  words  are  often  usea  inter- 
changeably^ yet  this  distinction  holds 
good.  "  Or  what  is  this  pudding  com- 
posed V*  is  a  Question  which  would 
carry  the  mind  to  the  receipt  for  it, 
and  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
made  it ;  **  Of  what  is  it  compounded  ?  '* 
to  the  actual  in^nredients  only.  So  an 
artist  composes  nis  subject,  and  com- 
pounds his  colours. 

**  In  like  manner,  if  hj  knowmg  that 
eolonm  are  nothing  else  bnt  varioas  mix- 
tores  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  bodies,  onr 
discourse  assnres  us  that  by  several  com- 
pomuUngs  of  these  extremes,  reds,  blues, 
yellows,  greens,  and  all  other  intermediate 
colours  may  be  generated.**— DiOBT. 

"  Let  me  oompoee 
Bomething  in  verse  as  well  as  prose." 

Pope. 

COMPRISE.  Contain.  Com- 
prehend. Include.  Embrace.  In- 
volve.   Imply. 

Comprise  (Fr.  comprti,  from  Lat. 
com-pmuui,  part,  eomprihendht)   is 
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always  uaed  metaphyHicallj,  that  is, 
expresses  oomprenensiTeness  or  in- 
closiveness  as  appreciated  by  the 
mind.  It  is  a  term  commonly  applic- 
able to  the  indiyidual  objects  in- 
cluded under  an  abstract  or  collectire 
noun,  that  is  to  say,  to  Comprise  is  to 
include  by  the  metaphysical  force  of  a 
tenn.  For  instance,  we  could  not 
say, ''  Six  trees  are  comprued  in  that 
field,"  but  we  mif  ht  say,  <<  Those  six 
trees  comprise  all  the  tnnber  on  my 
estate."  If  we  meant  to  say  that 
Walter  Scott's  works  were  part  of  the 
library  of  an  acquaintance,  we  might 
say,  **  The  library  contains  or  com- 
prises Scott's  works ; "  but  we  should 
not  mean  quite  the  same  thing.  In 
the  former  case,  we  simply  state  that 
in  this  particular  whole  is  contained 
something  as  a  part.  In  the  latter, 
we  predicate  of  tne  library  an  exten- 
siyeness,  which  in  this  case  has 
|>rored  adequate  to  include  those  par- 
ticular works.  The  term  Comprise 
adds  to  the  idea  of  inclusion  that 
of  adequate  or  commensurate  in- 
cluding. 

"  Whaterer  was  by  thmn  decreed  either 
in  the  deeUratioa  of  Chris taan  belief  or  re- 
fbtatiaii  of  hereejr,  mmj  all  be  oomprited,  as 
jadicioas  Rocker  well  noteth,  in  foor  words, 
'tnlj,  fttrttetlj,  indivisiblj,  distinctly/ 
tmly  Ood,  perfectly  man,  indirisibly  one 

Btnon,  dkitmetly  two  natnree.**— BusHOP 
ORirs. 

If  we  meant  to  enumerate  all  that 
was  involved  in  the  term  librair,  we 
might  say  a  library  comprises  book- 
shelves as  well  as  books ;  or,  that  book 
in  particular  is  comprised  in  the  list. 
Contain  (Lat  contlnire)  denotes 
what  is  within  another  thing  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  in- 
ference or  implication;  as,  the  vessel 
contains  oU,  that  man's  writings  con- 
tain many  original  ideas.  There  is, 
jowever,  commonly  a  specific  rela- 
tionship or  community  between  the 
thing  contained  and  that  which  con- 
tains it.  This  appears  in  the  term 
contents f  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Comprise  or  Include  ;  for  these  latter 
may  relate  to  thinn  which  in  use  and 
nature  are  entirely  forei^  among 
themselves.  Yet  Contain  is  generic, 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  univerial  term, 
of  which  the  rest  are  modifications. 


"And  when  he  (Cnuuner)  came  to  the 
last  part  of  his  task,  he  boldly  owned  his 
books,  arowinff  the  traths  in  them  eon- 
taxned^  and  disclaimed  the  Bomaa  doe- 
trine."— Stbtfi. 

Comprehend  (Lut,  eempr&iend^% 
like  Comprise,  and  unlike  Contain, 
can  only  be  used  metaphysically ;  but 
it  denotes  the  extent  of  an  imposed 
term,  not  an  inherent  or  spontaneous 
force.  Comprehension  is  the  result 
of  purpose;  while  oomprisal  flows 
from  the  nature  of  the  thmg  compris- 
ing. Rules  comprehend  particular 
instances,  laws  comprehend  certain 
cases,  a  word  comprehends  several 
meanings.  The  character  of  Contain 
is  physical,  of  Comprise  metaphysical, 
of  Comprehend  geometrical  and  ana- 
logous. 

'*The  Tirtnes  rec^oired  in  the  heroic 
poem,  and,  indeed,  m  all  writings  pnb 
lished,  are  comprehended  all  in  this  one 
word,  discretion.** — HoBBSS. 

Include  (Lat.  tnc/iW^)  is  meta- 
physical, while  the  physical  meaning 
IB  expressed  by  another  form  of  the 
same  word,  inciote.  It  is  to  Contain 
in  the  relation  of  the  logical  whole  to 
the  parti,  that  is,  of  the  umversal  to 
the  particular. 

'<  Oor  Blaster  Christ  showeth  that  in  ftil- 
fllling  two  of  these  commandments  be  all 
works  utcAutot**— Barnxs. 

Embrace  (Fr.  embrateer ;  bras,  the 
arm)  is  a  metaphorical  term,  meaning 
to  inclose  na  if  in  the  arms.  It  is  a 
livelier  term  than  Include,  and  com- 
monly denotes  a  distant,  indirect,  or 
unexpected  including. 

'*  Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scanty  space, 
80  laige  a  subject  folly  c»n  embrace.** 

Drtden. 

Involve  and  Imply  are  commonly 
used  of  one  particular  only.  In- 
volve (Lat.  involvibre,  to  enurap)  de- 
notes that  which  exercises  such  a 
force  upon  another  thing  as  to  draw 
it  ailer  itself  of  necessity.  "  Such  a 
scheme  involves  the  necessity  of  a 
large  expenditure  of  money."  Imply 
(Lat  imptteare,  to  enfold)  relates  only 
to  the  force  or  words  or  the  virtue  of 
ideas,  as  Involve  to  the  necessities  of 
things.  Imply  is  opposed  to  earmicif. 
An  implied  promise  is  one  fainy  to 
be  nnaerstood  or  inferred  from  the 
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words  Qfedy  though  not  reducible  to  a 
diftinot  statement.  In  a  definition 
which  includes  a  certain  number  of 
ideas,  the  term  defined  implies  any 
one  because  all  of  the  included  ideas. 
Thus  murder  implies  killine,  because 
killing,  together  with  other  ideas, 
enters  into  the  definition  of  murder. 
Traveling  involyes  fatigue  as  well 
as  pleasure.  An  inroWed  promise  is 
one  which  is  necessitated  bj  what  has 
been  said  or  <i<m«.  Generally  speaking, 
words  imply,  and  circumstances  in- 
▼olve.  If  one  thing  inrolres  another, 
it  so  contains  it  that  the  two  must  go 
together  by  an  indissoluble  connexion. 
'^^  involyes  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  The  premises  of  a  syllo- 
gism involye  the  conclusion,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  evolved  firom 
them. 

«*  We  eumot  demonstrate  tbeae  things  so 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  necessarilj  th- 
vofeef  a  oontradicdon.**— TiLLOlsov. 

"  Wberea  malieions  aetisproTed,  amali- 
eions  intention  is  mpttei."— Bhkblock. 

CONCILIATE.  Reconcile.  Pro- 
pitiate. 

To  CoNcruATB  (Lat  eowMiare)  is 
to  gain  the  affections  or  goodwill  of 
another  for  one's  self.  To  Rbooncilb 
(from  the  same  root)  is  to  restore 
others  to  goodwUL  Rbooncilb  has 
also  the  peculiar  sense  of  brinrinff  a 
person  mto  acquiescence  with  tnat 
which  is  distasteful.  Reconcile  is 
used  of  persons,  while  Conciuate 
may  be  applied  to  Qualities ;  as,  to  con- 
ciliate regard  and  esteem.  To  con- 
ciliate amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  re> 
concilin|;  to  oneV  self,  for  to  conciliate 
is  to  gam  oyer,  and  this  may  be  one 
who  was  preyiously  either  indifferent 
or  an  enemy.  There  is  an  analogous 
use  of  Reconcile  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  proying  con- 
gruous or  compatible ;  as,  to  reconcile 
conduct  with  principles,  to  reconcile 
statements  or  differences.  Propi- 
tiate (Lat.  fn^tittre)ia  nearly  iden- 
tical with  Conciuate.  But  Conciliate 
is  to  bring  to  a  harmony  of  sentiment, 
Propitiate  to  render  acdyely  fayour- 
jible,  especially  by  appeasing  wrath  or 
ill-will.  We  conciliate  equals  and 
propitiate  superiors,  especially  those 
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of  great  influence  and  power.  We 
coi^iliate  the  judgment  Mid  opinions, 
we  propitiate  the  fiselings  and  inclina- 
tions, of  another.  When  we  haye  con- 
ciliated him  he  thinks  better  of  is, 
when  we  haye  propitiated  him  he 
feels  less  harshly  towards  us. 

"  The  Tvprndtj  of  his  Cither's  administra- 
tion had  eadted  aoeh  oniTersal  discontent, 
that  is  was  found  expedient  to  eondliaU  the 
nation."— Hallam. 

"  First  be  reconeUed  to  thy  brother*  and 
then  come  and  ofliBr  thy  gitt/'—Sible. 

«'With  snch  a  saerifioe  God  is  made 
faToorable.  or  Ood  is  propitiate,  if  we  shall 
make  new  Englishe."— Kshop  GAJtDurxB. 

CONCISE.  Succinct.  Con- 
OENSEO.    Sententious. 

0>Nci8B  (Lat.  cond^nirt,  to  cut  off 
short,  part,  eoneiiut)  is  used  of  style 
in  speaking  or  writing,  and  means  the 
expression  of  much  in  a  few  words. 

*'  To  tell  Ton  the  troth,  I  waa  onee  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  anm  at  the  diort- 
ness  of  your  letters ;  bat  I  am  now  so  well 
reconciled  to  joxa  amdee  manner,  that  I 
condemn  mj  own  as  downright  loqnacitj, 
and  shall  BMke  fonr  eirfstles  the  nwdels  of 
mine.**— MxLMOTH,  Cicero, 

Succinct  (Lat,  euceinttrey  part, 
tuoctficha,  to  tird  or  tuck  up)  has 
the  same  signilcation,  but  is  applied 
more  frequently  to  the  siibject- 
matter,  while  Concise  belongs  to  the 
phraseology ;  so  we  should  say,  a  con- 
cise expression,  and  a  succinct  nar- 
ratiye  or  style. 

"  A  strict  and  euednet  stjie  b  that  where 
70a  can  take  awaj  nothing  withont  losse, 
and  that  lease  to  be  maoifost.'*— B.  JoHSON. 

Condensed  (Lat.  eonisiudre,  from 
deneus,  clom)  relates  rather  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  by  which  a  matter 
is  brought,  and,  as  it  were,  compressed 
into  a  smaller  space  than  it  might 
haye  occupied. 

"  The  secret  course  partned  at  Brussels 
and  at  Madrid  may  be  eondeneed  into  the 
nsnal  formula— dissimulation,  procra«tina- 
tion,  and  again  dissimulatioa/^— Motlkt. 

The  term  Sententious  (Lat.  sen* 
tentia)  marks  the  style  which  aims 
at  being  short,  pithy,  and  weighty  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  eyery  sentence 
were  a  maxim.  The  term  formerly 
was  indicatiye  of  more  praise  than 
now  belongs  to  it,  when  it  would 
probably  be  used  in  the  ironical  sense 
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«f  oncalar— that  it.  pompoufly  tene, 
or  iDAgistemlly  dioaotio.  Perhaps 
thie  element  wdald  lUKturallj  underue 
the  term  firom  the  bermningy  for  who 
is  competent  to  wpeik  thus  without 
targ^^  or  self-oonoeitt  So  Addi- 
son wiites.  '*  ambitiooslj  sententioas." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenn  is  one  of 
pure  praise  in  the  following : — 

<*  The  i^a  is  el«ar  aadttroog,  short  aad 
tni4mtiou$t  sboandiBg  with  ittithessB, 
«Ugsnt  tarns,  mad  maaly  strokes  of  wit."— 
Watxblahd. 

CONCLUSIVE.  Final.  Dsoi- 
sivB.    Ultimate. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing 
that  character  of  what  is  said  or  done 
which  leaves  no  room  for  subsequent 
modification  or  procedure.  Conclv- 
siYB  (Lat.  eoncUidltref  to  shut  up)  is 
commonlj  used  of  that  which  termi- 
nates  argument  or  debate  bj  its  over- 
whelming or  irresistible  force  j  as,  a 
ooncIusiTe  proof,  conclusive  evidence. 

"Bat  this  objection,  when  thorooghly 
examined,  will  not  be  fonnd  bj  any  means 
so pressingor  amcbuive  as  at  first  sight  it 
seems.**— HOBBB. 

Final  ^Lat.  finalis,  fxnu^  an  tnd) 
'  is  that  which  brings  with  it  an  in- 
ttnt^onaXesA,  The  term  Final  is  most 
•commonly  found  associated  with  the 
end  or  purpose  of  intelligent  beings, 
or  as  recognised  by  them ;  the  final 
bcnnff  generally  that  on  which  the 
mina  Swells  as  the  end.  Hence, 
especially,  words,  decisions,  resolves, 
and  the  liKe,  are  final,  as  shutting  up 
further  thought,  speech,  or  action. 
A  conclusive  answer  leaves  no  room 
for  question.  A  final  answer  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  determined  silence. 

«  Neither  with  us  in  England  hath  thera 
been  till  rery  lately  viyJhSal  determination 
vpon  the  right  ct  aothors  at  the  oommon 
law."— BLAGKSTOnC 

DBCifTVB  (Lat.  dieidh^,  to  dster* 
mint)  is  that  which  has  the  power  of. 
prompt  and  somniary  determination ; 
as,  a  aecisive  proof,  a  decisive  victory. 
The  decisive  terminates  action,  as  the 
conclusive  terminates  argument. 

"  A  dedsive,  irreYoeable  doom."— Bate's 
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UtTmATE  (Lat.  ulttmart,  to  eomo  to 
an  tndf  uMmuSy  latt)  denotes  that 
beyond  which  nothmg  is  contem- 
plated or  attempted;  as  the  ultimate 


triumph  of  truth;  so^  an  ultimate  con- 
cession is  one  which  there  is  no 
probabilitT  of  seeing  eztoided ;  ulti- 
mate trutihs  are  truths  which  must 
be  taken  as  axioms,  being  incapable 
of  forther  analysis. 


it  (the  mfaid)  by  that 
vast  store  which  the  bnsr  and  boondlesa 
ftmry  of  man  has  painted  on  it  with  aa 
almost  endless  varietjrP  whenee  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge^ 
To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  ezperi-^ 
ence;  onthatallonrknoiHedgebfoQnded, 
and  from  that  it  ultimatdy  derives  itself.** 
— LOOBX. 

CONCORD.  Habmont.  Unison. 
(Concert. 

Concord  (Lat.  coneordia)  denotes 
the  union  of  wills  and  affections. 
"Lore  ooarrels  oft  in  pleasing  coneord 
end.**  MiLTOV. 

Harmony  ((jr.  iffjimof  a  Jitting 
togothor^  musical  haniumy)  is  a  con- 
tinuous concord  or  state  of  such 
agreement  manifesting  itself  ezter- 
nallv.  A  united  iamify,  by  the  con- 
cord which  subsisti  among  its  mem- 
bers, lives  a  life  of  domestic  harmony. 

"  In  OS  both  one  sonl, 
Barmonjf  to  behold  in  wedded  pafar. 
More  gxateftil  than  harmonions  soonds  to 
the  ear."  Miltoh. 

Unison  (Lat  wriUAnus;  firom  unus, 
one,  and  sViitit,  sound)  rdates  to  such 
congeniality  as  may  exist  in  the  less 
grave  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 

-"  A  work  whi^  warms  oar  passions,  and 
hnrries  ns  on  with  the  rapid  Tohemenee  of 
its  stjrle,  may  be  read  onee  or  twiee  with 
pleaoore;  bnt  it  is  the  more  tranqoil  style 
which  is  most  freqnentlj  in  muton  with  onr 
minds."— Kvoz,  Euays. 

Concert  (Lat  eonsirh^  to  join  to- 
frtthtr,  part,  eonsgrtus)  applies  also  to 
designs  and  actions,  which  are  the 
canying  out  of  such  designs : — 

<*  It  was  eonctrt^  to  begin  the  siege  in 
Hareh."— Bubbbt. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  (Joncbrt 
came  afterwards  to  be  confininded 
with  contort.    So  Spenser — 

•*  For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  oMsortstf  in  one  harmony." 

CONDUCE.  Contributb.  Tend. 
Tend  (Lat  tondlkrs)  is  used  of  any- 
thing likely  to  bring  about  a  result 
I  different  firom,  yet  cognate  to,  itself  < 
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as,  idleness  tends  to  porertj.  It 
denotes  a  relation  between  cause  and 
efieet,  not  inyariable,  bnt  Tariable  and 
probable,  or  such  as  partially,  if  not 
completely,  effects  a  certain  end. 

"The  I«ws  of  our  religion  tout  to  the  nni- 
TfTMl  h^pfiiMMof  mankind.''— TiLLOTSOir. 

CoMOuos  (Lat  ecnduOn,  to  p^t, 
to  aerve)  expresses  more  distmctlj 
than  Tbnd  tne  separate  existence  of 
cause  and  effect    We  saj  a  thing  is 

3pt  to  tend  to  something  else,  but  we 
0  not  say,  apt  to  conduce.    It  either 
does  conduce  or  not. 

*'A11  agree  that  Mooee*  main  end  was 
the  aholitaon  of  idolAtrj  and  preterratioD 
of  the  nnitj.  The  inititntion  of  the  Bab- 
bath  is  shown  by  Spenser  and  others  to  be, 
of  all  the  oeremonials,  the  rerj  rite  most 
conducive  to  this  end.**— Wabbubtov. 

The  term  Comducb  is  employed  of  that 
which  leads  to  a  favourable  or  de- 
sirable end,  not  to  the  contrary. 
We  speak  of  things  as  conducire  to 
bappmess,  not  to  misery. 

CoNTRXBUTi  (Lat.  contf'Qmliro)  de- 
notes partial  causation,  whicn  is 
shared  with  other  things  of  like  ten- 
dency, while  one  thing  alone  may 
conduce  to  bring  about  a  result  But 
Conduce  andCoNTRiBUTB  differ,in  that 
Conduce  takes  effect  upon  a  possible. 
Contribute  also  upon  an  actual  ana 
present  end.  That  which  conduces 
to  happiness  makes  happiness  so  &r 
probable.  That  which  contributes  to 
happiness  adds  to  the  actual  sum  or 
amount  of  it. 

*'  Qnoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  Tain 
For  one  tliat's  basted  to  feel  pain : 
Beeaose  the  pangs  his  bones  endnre 
ContrUmU  nothing  to  the  enre." 

Budibrai, 

CONFEDERATE.    Ally. 

CoNPEDBBATB  (Lat.  eonfad^hrortf  to 
join  hjf  a  Uagtu)  is  used  of  individuals 
in  a  Md  sense. 

"He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 

free. 
And  all  are  slares  besides.    There's  not  a 
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That  hellish  foes  oonfedtrato  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  aroond  him,  bnt  he  easts  it  off 
With  ss  much  ease  as  Bamsoo  his  green 
withes."  CowPKB. 

A  eonfederato  State  or  Power  differs 
from  an  Ally  (Ft,  tUHeTf  Lat  aUt^ 


gore,  to  bind)f  in  that  confederation 
may  be  pennanent,  while  alliance  is 
temporary.  We  speak  ofthe'' German 
ConhBderation,"  and  of  the  alliance 
between  the  English  and  French  in 
the  Crimean  war.  An  alljr  it  not  used 
of  indiridnals  except  in  a  jocose  way, 
or  on  a  great  scale;  aiL  one  monarch 
may  be  an  ally  of  another. 

"  Bf  this  eirtraordiBarf  and  nnezpected 
snecess  of  his  aUy  (Onstoms),  Charles 
Ihaled  of  the  porpose  for  which  he  framed 
the  aaumce.**— Hums.  k 

CONFIRM.      CORBOBORATB. 

The  idea  of  giving  additional 
strength  is  common  to  both  these 
terms,  and  that  in  other  than  the 
physical  sense,  but  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  application. 

Confirm  (Lat  ccm^rmart)  la  used 
both  of  the  minds  of  persono  and  of 
the  subjects;  CoRROBORATB,only  ofthe 
subjects  themselYes.  My  statement 
has  been  confirmed,  or  1  am  confirmed 
in  my  belief.  Facta,  opinions,  state- 
ments are  Corroborated  ^Lat  cor^ 
r06tfrart,  to  maho  very  «tnm^).  Gene- 
rally speaking,  to  confirm  is  to  make 
more  sure,  to  corroborate  is  to  make 
more  strong.  When  a  statement  is 
doubtful,  it  may  be  confirmed ;  when 
testimony  is  weak,  it  ma^r  be  cor- 
roborated. I  am  confirmed  in  what  is 
internal  or  relatire  to  myself;  in  an 
opinion,  a  conviction,  a  resolution^ 
or  even  a  susmcion.  That  is  cor- 
roborated whicn  I  put  forth  before 
others,  and  advance  as  liable  to  doubt 
or  gainsaying. 

**  That  treatv  so  prejndielal  ooght  to  havo 
been  remitted  rather  than  eomfirmod."*-^ 

SWITT. 

"The  eoncnrrenee  of  all  awroftorotet  the 
same  trath.**— Tatlob. 

CONFLICT.    £oNTBST. 

Conplict  (Lat  eonfliettUy  m  itrikmg 
together)  is  used  of  any  two  opposing 
forces  in  sustamed  collision,  as  the 
*' conflict  of  the  elements,"  "con- 
flicting hosts." 

Contest  (Fr.  contetter^  and  Lat 
eontettari,  to  call  to  witnest)  is  an  open 
and  premeditated  struggle  on  the  part 
of  man  for  some  proposed  prise  or 
victory.  It  may  be  intellectual,  while 
a  conflict  is  physical,  except  when  il 
is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  if » • 
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[confront] 

conflict  of  opposite  emotions  or  | 
opinions.  A  contest  is  a  s^ife  for 
a  common  object.  A  conflict  is^  a 
yiolent  meeting  of  two  forces  or  in- 
diTiduals.  A  contest  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  decided  bj  a  conflict. 
In  the  Wan  of  the  Roses  the  hoases 
4>f  York  and  Lancaster  were  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  battles  in 
which  they  enffased  were  conflicts. 
A  man  may  be  defeated  in  a  contest, 
bat  he  may  perish  in  a  conflict. 

'*  And  whemerer  the  pKtroiiB  of  libartj 
•hall  giTe  this  adrantage  to  the  enemies  of 
it,  M  mneh  of  that  popniarity  whieh  the 
flzst  lose  the  others  will  gain,  and  so,  the 
contest  beo(»ninffinore  eqoal,  foree  alone 
.  most  deeide.**— wuiBURTOV. 

*•  The  starry  cope 
Of  heaTon,  perhaps,  or  all  tne  elements 
AU  least  Imd  gone  to  rack,  dJstorb'd  and 

torn 
With  riolenee  of  this  eon/lui.*' 

MiLTOV. 

CONFOUND.  CoNFusB.  Mix. 
Blend.    Minolb. 

These  two,  Confound  and  Con- 
fuse, may  be  regarded  as  modes  of 
the  third,  to  Mm.  To  Mix  (Lat.  niu- 
ccn)  is  to  prodnoe  or  exhibit  an  entire 
interpenetration  of  many  parts  or 
particles,  whether  homogeneous  or 
not.  In  the  miztore  the  parts  may 
absolntely  lose  their  indiyiduality,  as 
in  Uquid  substances^  or  not  abso- 
lutely, as  in  mizinff  difierent  kinds  of 
seeds.  The  term  Mix  is  hardly  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  purely,  or 
almost  puwOy  physical  sense. 

Mingle  is  a  variation  of  mtr,  and 
denotes  that  kind  of  mixture  in  which 
the  indiyiduals  or  parts  retain  their 
individuality,  or  are  still  recognizable, 
as  when  persons  mingle  in  tne  dance 
or  the  crowd. 

Blend  (A.  S.  5/enian,  to  frnxyeon* 
fum;  to  blind)  is  to  mix  imperfectiy 
yet  harmoniously,  so  that  tne  indi- 
viduality, as  in  colours,  is  discerni- 
ble, but  under  a  modified  form.  But, 
except  in  the  case  of  colours  and  sounds 
and  nayouTS.  B  len  d  is  used  of  abstract 
qualities  ana  ideas.  Confound  (Lat. 
€anfundir$j  part,  amfima)  and  Con- 
fuse are  denyed  from  different  paits 
of  the  same  Latin  yerb,  but  used,  the 
former  of  more  things  than  one,  the 
ialter  of  one  thing.    They  apply  to 
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the  mind  and  ideas  as  well  as  to  ob- 
jects of  yision.  A  person  confuses  an 
account  when  he  g^yesinyerted,yagiie, 
or  contradictory  relations,  so  making 
it  obscure.  He  confounds  one  ac- 
count or  circumstance  with  another 
when  he  mixes  into  one  details  be- 
longing to  both.  When  we  confuse 
we  throw  into  indistinctness;  when 
we  confound  we  falsely  identify.  In 
the  former  we  wrongly  put  one  or 
more  things  among  others;  in  the 
latter  we  substitute  them  wrongly 
for  others.  Things  may  mix  or  be 
mixed  in  almost  any  proportion ;  but 
things  minj^led  witn  others  are  oom- 
paratiyely  few,  or  of  smaller  quantity. 

*'Chir  oritk  ooi^famdt  the  nature  and 
order  of  things."— wabbubtov. 

'*Bnt  as  he  wrote  at  seeond-hand  and 
from  heaisaj  osAy  of  things  which  he  him- 
self had  not  seen,  he  is  observed  to  hare 
jnmbled  his  flMJts  together  more  oanftutdfyt 
and  to  describe  them  more  inaoonrately, 
than  the  rest,  who  related  them  from  their 
own  knowledge.**— MiDDLXTON. 

The  following  from  Bishop  Horsley 
may  show  that  the  term  Bilix  is  not 
happily  employed  but  of  material 
compounds : — 

Who  is  he  that  shall  determine  in  what 


GoTemor  <^  the  nniyerse  t " 

"  Cnriosi^  blend$  itself  more  or  less  with 
all  oar  passions.*'— Burke. 

*«  Fire  mingled  with  the  haiir—Bible. 

CONFRONT.    Face. 

To  Confront  (Fr.con/ttmter ;  prob. 
from  om,  together ^front-om^  the  fore- 
head)  is  usually  personal,  implying 
two  persons  at  least;  as,  to  confront 
one  witness  with  another;  or,  he 
was  confronted  by  seyeral  witnesses ; 
or  the  witnesses  were  confiY>nted  with 
one  another.  To  Face  (Lat.y2tctM,  a 
faee)  is  said  of  one  person  or  one  party 
winch  is  ready  to  encounter  some 
specific  difficulty,  danger,  or  object 
of  fear,  not  necessarily  personal ;  as 
to  face  the  enemy  or  the  storm. 
Confront  is  also  a  more  energetic 
and  positiye  term  than  Face.  He  who 
faces  duiger  is  ready  to  meet  its  con- 
sequences. He  who  confronts  it  has 
shown  signs  of  opposition,  and,  iu 
some  sense,  begun  the  attack. 
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<'W«  four,  indMd,  ooa^^nmUd  hare  with 

foor 
Iq  Rnsaian  habit.**  Shaxespsabs. 

It  may  be  obsezred  that  Confront  has 
a  force  which  does  not  belong  to  Facx, 
namely,  to  bring  hce  to  face. 

"  A  li«/iMf  Qod  aod  •hxinks  from  BMB." 
—Bacon. 

CONFUSION.    DisoRDEB.    Dis- 
turbance ■    Commotion.     Psrtor- 

RATION. 

Contusion  (Lat.  confimintm)  de- 
notes that  abnormal  state  in  which 
thin^  which  oueht  to  be  separate  or 
distinct  are  to^mtnonslj,  irreg^olarlyy 
dr  obsoorel J  mixed  together.  It  can 
oiilj  apply,  therefore,  to  matters  in 
which  tne  indiyidnals,  parts,  or  par- 
ticles ought  to  be  distinctly  separate ; 
as,  to  the  coniiision  of  roioes  in  a  mob, 
or  of  a  man's  afiairs,  confusion  of 
thought,  confusion  of  papers. 
.  DisoROBR  (Fr.  ditordrt)  is  the 
Tiolation  of  order  or  arrangement, 
and  so  takes  place  in  matters  where 
position,  location,  or  adjustment  are 
needed ;  as  in  the  tumultuous  march  of 
armies,  in  a  disorderly  crowd,  a  dis- 
ordered dress.  Confusion  necessarily 
involTes  disorder;  but  there  may  be 
disorder  without  confusion.  Con- 
fusion  is  of  the  whole.  Disorder  may 
be  of  the  whole  or  only  some  of  the 
parts.  Confusion  stands  to  distinct- 
ness as  disorder  to  arrangement.  So 
a  thing  may  be  disordered  in  the 
sense  of  disarranged,  without  any 
such  wrong  intermixture  of  separate 
parts  as  belongs  to  confusion.  The 
nsir  of  the  head  may  be  in  disorder, 
not, in  confusion.  Confusion  is  the 
extreme  of  disorder.  It  is  that  point 
where  disorder  takes  effect  upon  the 
mental  fiieulties.  Things  may  be 
disordered^yet  distinctly  recognisable 
as  being  out  of  place ;  but  when  thines 
are  in  confusion,  they  are  such  that  the 
mind  cannot  take  distinct  cognisance 
of  them.  An  army  in  disorder  hss 
lost  its  ranks.  When  confusion  reigns 
in  it  the  soldiers  cannot  hear  the 
▼oioe  of  their  commanders,  which, 
if  hr-"  -"  ^  "  •  " 
end 

confusion,   so 
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In  the  councils  of  a  goremmeut  con> 
fusion  may  rei^  for  some  time  be- 
fore public  disorder  (which  must 
sooner  C(r  later  be  the  case)  mani- 
fests itself  as  the  consequence.  Th» 
term  Confusion  is  utterly  opposed 
to  erery  principle,  moral,  mental, 
or  artistic.  We  never  could  bring 
the  tenn  into  contact  wiUi  anything^ 
otherwise  thsn  faulty. 

"Ifweonbroke 
Butain  their  onset,  little  skill'd  in  nmr. 
To  wheel,  to  rally,  and  renew  the  chirae. 
Coi^ution,  h«Yoe,  and  dinnay  will  seise 
The  astonish'd  root.**  Smoixbtt. 

"When  joa  behold  a  man's  aflkm 
thronch  n^igenee  and  miseoodnct  in- 
Tolred  in  ditorder,  jbn  naturally  ooodnde 
that  his  rnia  approaehet."— Blair. 

"We  hare  seen  that  inordinate  passion* 
are  the  great  disturbers  of  life."— 7^ 

DiSTUBBANCB  (Lst.  distwrbdre^  to^ 
throw  into  disorder)  is  the  Tiolation  of 
peace  or  quiet,  physical  or  otherwise ; 
so,  the  sea  is  often  disturbed  violently^ 
but  can  nerer  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion or  disorder,  having  no  distinct- 
ness orsequenoe  of  parts.  Disturbance 
is  of  those  things  which,  presuma- 
bly or  desirably,  are  in  tranquil- 
Wjhr.  Commotion  (Lat.  eommdtionemy 
diners  from  Distubbanob  in  denoting 
the  action  of  a  multitude  of  indm- 
dnals  or  parts  ;  while  disturbance 
may  be  of  one.  as,  "My  occupation 
was  disturbed,*' "  By  a  violent  com- 
motion of  the  elements  the  stillness  of 
the  niffht  was*  disturbed."  Commo- 
tifm  adds  the  influence  of  excitement 
to  the  force  of  disturbance. 

Pbbtvrbation  (Lat.  psrtur6dtt{>- 
nem)  notemployed  oirectly  of  physical 
commotion,  IS  a  stateofgrierous  men- 
tal commotion  or  disquiet.  He  whose 
bodily  rest  is  broken  is  disturbed, 
he  whose  tranquillity  is  destroyed  i» 
perturbed.  Communities,  like  indi- 
Tiduals,  majr  be  thrown  into  pertur- 
bation. It  is  a  confused  exciteiq^t 
of  mind  where  composure  is  right  or 


if  heard  and  obeyed,  might  put  an 
to  the  disorder.     Disorder 
external   than 
that   oftentimes  the   fonner   is '  the 
result  and  manifestation  of  th«  latter. 


"  If  the  maia  &Qlt  be  in  the  aflbctions 
through  some  sodden  passioa  and  perhtr- 
donee  of  mind,  either  bJhi^ag,  or  eofmpt- 
ing,  or  ootronnhkg the jadgment«  as,  forto- 
stanee,  fear,  anger,  desire,  or  the  like,  the 
sin  arisinff  from  henoe,  though  perbam 
Joined  wito  some  ignoranee  and  wiUUness 
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withal,  yet  is  properly  a  lin  of  infinDity.**— 
Sharp. 

CONFUTE.  Rbfutb.  Oppugn. 
Impugn.    Disprotb. 

To  Confute  (Lat.  confutart)  ap- 
plies both  to  the  argaerand  the  ar^- 
ment.  It  is  to  overwhelm  by  decisiTe 
argument.  Rbfutb  (Lat.  rl-fktare^ 
to  repelf  rebut;  not  connected  with 
eonfutare)  is  to  repel  hj  the  same 
kind  of  argument,  and  so  allies  to 
what  is  personally  alleged  against  one, 
as  charges,  calomnies,  and  tbe  like,  to 
which  UoNFUTB  is  not  applied  in  the 
same  sense.  When  a  thing  is  confuted, 
it  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity^  neu- 
tralized, and,  as  it  were,  annihilated. 
When  it  is  refuted,  it  remains  where 
it  was,  but  its  ajjfUeation  is  inyali- 
dated.  Confutation  deprives  of  force 
and  of  truth.  Refutation  does  not 
weaken  or  destroy,  but  repels  effec- 
tually. Opinions,  statements,  argu- 
ments, paradoxes,  fallacies  are  con- 
futed by  beiujg^,  as  it  were,  melted 
down  to  nothing.  Charges,  accusa- 
tions, insinuations,  slander,  are  refuted 
by  proring  their  reitattoe  untruth.  Dis- 
PROTB  is  now  nerer  used  of  persons, 
but  only  of  statements,  suppositions, 
and  the  like.  An  argument  is  confuted 
by  showing  its  falEuy.  Calumny  is 
refuted  by  proving  the  innocence  of 
the  calumniated  person.  A  hct  or  the 
assertion  of  it  is  disproyed  by  showing 
it  to  be  untrue.  Oppugn  and  Impugn, 
from  Lat.  oppugnare  and  mpu^Brey 
both  denote  a  hostile  attitude  in  argu- 
ment. They  both  fall  short  of  the  rest, 
in  that  th^  denote  only  reasoning, 
not  conehuive  reasoning.  To  oppugn 
is  to  exercise  hostile  reasoning  a^punst 
a  person  or  his  statements ;  while  to 
impugn  is  rather  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  what  he  states.  So  we  might 
perhaps  better  say,  *'  He  was  publicly 
oppugned  in  the  senate,"  and,  **  The 
truth  ofhis  statements  wasimpug^ed." 
To  Oppugn  is  a  term  of  stronger  force 
than  Impugn,  and  denotes  a  deter- 
mined and  total  opposition,  while  Im* 
PUGN  is  applicable  to  questions  of  de- 
tail and  lesser  moment.  ''  I  have  no 
desire  to  oppugn  the  statements  you 
haye  just  made,  but  pardon  me  if  I 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  one  observa- 
tion in  particular." 


DISCRIMINATED. 
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"  They  only  read  the  guettet  of  their 
own  writers,  so  that  ererything  which  is 
rmlled  an  answer  is  with  them  a  eonfifUh 
tSOM."— Dbtdbn. 

"Some  of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to 
deserve  a  flogging  than  a  refutaUon,**-^ 
Maoauult. 

"  They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeaah- 
ment  they  eonld  not  batconeeiTedid  oppugn 
the  rights  of  ParUament."— CLABXirDOK. 

"  Unless  yon  nant  some  ftwdamental  and 
eternal  truths,  I  sea  not  how  it  is  possible 
for  Ds  to  confute  divers  theological  errors 
of  Pasans  and  other  infidels,  whose  reieo> 
tion  or  the  anthority  of  the  Scriptures  does 
not  allow  ns  without  indisereti<m  to  im 
mign  them  with  arguments  from  them."- 

"That  fklse  su|mosition  I  advanced  in 
order  to  ditprooe  it.*^— Attbbbubt. 

CONGRATULATE.  FEucrrATs. 

Fbucxtatb  (Lat./eitcttatem,  happi- 
nest)  had,  of  old,  the  sense  of  to  make 
happy,  as  well  as  to  consider  or  call 
happy.  The  former  force  it  has  since 
lost.  It  differs  from  Congratulate 
(eongrattilari)  mainly  in  the  degree  of 
force  and  sincerity.  Congratulate  is, 
therefore,  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
FEucn-ATx,  inasmuch  as  we  naturally 
tend  to  giye  ourselyes  credit  for 
genuineness  of  motiye.  Fsucitats  is 
a  word  of  formal  politeness.  Con- 
gratulate implies  a  sharing  of  the  joy 
produced  by  another's  good  fortune. 
Good  manners  felicitate,  a  good  heart 
or  true  friendship  congntulates.  We 
do  not  demand  the  same  warmth  in 
felicitations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
cold  congratulation  must  be  a  forced 
one. 

"  That  fiswning  villain's  foreed  eongraiU' 
ta^ums.  "^Johnson. 

As  felicitations  are  manifestations  of 
politeness,  theymaj  be  offered  where 
congratulations  might  seem  to  pre- 
sume an  equality  of  condition. 

**  I  sincerely  rcijoieed  to  hear  of  your  ad* 
vanoement  to  the  purple ;  yet  on  these  occa- 
sions I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to 
break  in  upon  you  either  with  my  acknow- 
ledgments or  /^icitatknu,**—jtneedotee  cf 
Bishop  Watmm. 

CONJURE.    Adjure. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Latin 
yerb  JiirSre,  to  swear.  To  Conjure  is 
to  entreat  with  solemn  earnestness,  to 
Adjure  is  to  appeal  in  the  same  way. 
One  conjures  for  one's  own  sake.  On« 
adjures  for  the  sake  of  God.    When 
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Christ  waa  broag^ht  before  tbe  Hirh 
Priest,  the  Utter  Adjured  him  by  the 
living  God,  that  is,  threw  auch  solem- 
nitj  into  hia  appeal  as  to  give  to  the 
answer  the  character  of  being  made 
upon  oath.  When  remonstrance  and 
anger  hare  proved  froitless,  the  father 
conjures  his  rebellious  son  to  have  re- 
gard to  himself  for  his  parents'  sake. 
In  ordinary  conversation  we  more 
commonly  adjure  persons  to  do  some- 
thing, and  conjure  them  not  to  do  it. 
One  conjures  God  or  man.  One  ad- 
jures man  in  the  name  of  God  or  of 
justice,  honour,  pity,  home^  country, 
and  the  like.  He  who  conjures  may 
be  a  superior. but  he  placeanimself  in 
a  position  or  inferiority  by  his  very 
prayer.  He  who  adjures  may  be  in- 
ferior, but  he  fortifies  himself  by  the 
external  support  of  that  to  which  he 
appeals. 
*  Eamett  «ntieatiei  sad  teriooi  eoKfure- 

'   "  MiLTOH. 


<*  Cttiaphas  wm  not  more  malidons  than 
enftf.  whst  wm  in  -rain  attempted  by 
witneiiee  shall  be  drawn  out  of  Christ's 
ownmooth.  What  aa  aoonsatioQ  oonld  not 
dbet,via4ptratwnth9SL  **  I  allure  thee 
hr  the  liring  Ood  that  thou  tell  as  whether 
thoa  be  the  Christ  the  8oa  of  Ood.**— 
Bishop  Haix. 

CONNECT.  CoMBiNS.  Attach. 
Unfti. 

Connect  (Lat.  amneetltnf  to  fasten 
together)  commonly  implies  a  third 
thmg  as  a  medium  whereby  two 
others  are  joined ;  as  two  houses  are 
connected  by  a  covered  way,  leading 
from  one  to  the  other,  so  we  speak  of 
things  as  closely  or  distantly,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected,  in  this  re- 
spect it  difiers  from  Unttk  (Lat. 
imtre,  part,  unitia),  where,  if  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  united  objects  is  not, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  lost,  there  is  at  least 
a  disregard  of  the  connecting  medium. 
Attach  (Fr.  attacker),  except  when 
used  of  affection,  commonly  imolies 
the  fastening  of  the  smaller,  lighter, 
more  movable,  or  less  important,  to 
the  fixed  and  immovable,  or  at  least 
the  heavier,  less  movable,  and  more 
important.  So  the  seal  is  attached  to 
the  watch,  not  the  watch  to  the  seal. 
Combine  {Lat.  cominnare;  con-,  to- 
gether,  6int,  two  taeh)  is  not  used  in  a 
physical  sense.    It  denotes  the  union 


8YNONTM8  [CONNECT] 

or  comprehension  of  two  or  more 
things  in  some  common  principle,  or 
under  some  common  object  or  pur- 
pose; as^  to  combine  exercise  with  re- 
creation in  a  countiy  walk. 

"  A  right  opinion  is  that  which  cotmeet* 
distant  tmths  bj  the  shortest  train  of  in- 
termediate propositions.'*— JoBirsov. 

"  Few  painters  hare  obliged  as  with  finer 
seenes,  or  hare  posssssed  the  art  of  com- 
bining woods.  Uses,  and  rocks  into  more 
aipreeable  pictures  than  O.  Ponssin." — 
HUBD,  On  Horace* 

'*  As  oar  natore  is  at  present  eoostitated, 
attached  by  so  manj  strong  oonnezions  to 
the  world  of  sensf^  and  joying  a  oom- 
manieatioD  so  iSseble  and  distant  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  we  need  fear  no  danger 
from  oaltivatin^  intercoorse  with  the  latter 
as  much  as  possible/'^BLAnu 

"This  was  the  cause  of  men's  uniting 
themselves  at  the  first  in  p<^tio  societies, 
which  sodetiesconld  not  be  without  goTcm- 
ment,  nor  goyemment  withont  a  distinct 
kind  of  law  firom  that  which  hath  been 
already  declared."— HooKXB. 

CONQUER.  SuBDUB.  Vanquish. 
OvBRCOMB.  Surmount.  Subjuoatb. 

Conquer  (Fr.  ooiifti^rtr,  to  ac^re) 
is  applied  to  persons,  to  countries,  and 
to  things  expressive  of  difficulty  or 
opposition,  or  to  subjects  in  wnich 
such  difficultjT  or  opposition  is  im- 
plied ;  as  David  conquered  Goliath ; 
William  I.  oonquered  England;  to 
conquer  resistance,  to  conquer  evil 
passions.  It  denotes  the  phu^ing  under 
one's  own  power  or  control  af^er  a 
series  of  efforts  or  systematic  resis- 
tance. 8uBOus(LatJuodi40iin)ismuch 
the  same,  but  points  not  so  much  to 
the  struggles  of  the  victor  as  to  the 
state  of  the  conquered  in  a  final  and 
surer  reduction.  It  applies  also  to  the 
inner  spirit.  To  Conquer  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  simple  sense  of  gpetting 
the  better  of;  as,  to  conquer  one's  own 
prejudices  or  passions,  aversion,  and 
the  like.  Julius  Cesar  conquered  the 
armies  of  Britain,  but  the  country  was 
not  in  his  time  finally  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  I  subdue  a  strong  desire  or 
an  inveterate  habit;  I  may  conquer  a 
rising  inclination,  such  as  the  indma- 
tion  to  ^ve  vent  to  a  sarcastic  or  angry 
expression. 

'*  It  has  been  obserred  of  Greece,  that 
when  it  was  sabdoed  by  the  Romans,  itself 
subdued  its  oonfuerors,  softened  their  sarage 
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tamper,  aad  refined  their  mannen;  uid 
•fterwards,  <^  the  Bonuuis  themseWes,  that 
wherever  ther  ooaqaered  ther  in  tome  de- 
gree dvilisea  the  world."— Lkw*  Theory 
qflUiigion, 

Vanquish  (Fr.  vaincrtf  lAUvinehref 
to  conquer)  is  uaed  commonlj  of  com- 
bats with  a  jfer$onal  enemy. 

"  Shall  a  stripling  Darid  gloriooslf  tri- 
vmph  orer  giants,  while  I  basely  am  v<m- 
fished  by  dwarfr  P  "— Babbow. 

SuBjuoATB  (Lat.  tub^^are)  is  to 
^?i^  under  theyohef  that  is,  to  oonqaer 
and  retain  nncfer  continued  pressure. 
Poland  is  subjugated  bv  Russia,  while 
its  spirit  remains  unsubdued.  Ovke- 
COMB  and  Surmount  (Fr.  turmonter) 
are  employed  of  continued  resistance 
from  impersonal  adTersaries,  though 
OvBBcoMB  is  used  of  personal  resis- 
tance as  welL  Otbrcome  is  applied, 
not  only  directly  to  difficulties  ana 
obstacles,  but  to  thingpi  which  haye 
the  nature  of  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
as  scruples,  prejudices;  Surmount, 
directly  to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
themsdves.  It  is  possible  to  overcome 
by  stratagem  as  by  force,  but  we  sur- 
mount by  perserering  enort. 

"  To  work  in  dose  design  by  frand  or  goUe 
What  ibroe  eflboted  not ;  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  ns  may  find,  who  overeomee 
Bj  tone  hath  overcome  bat  half  his  foe." 
MiLToir. 

«« Finding  difflcolties  whioh  his  reason 
eannotntrmom^,  he  becomes  contemptnons 
and  •eeptiea].'*— On.pnr'S  Sermons, 

**  Coold  we  Tiew  onr  own  spedes  from  a 
distance,  or  regard  mankind  wiUi  the  same 
sort  of  obserration  with  which  we  rend  the 
natural  history  or  remark  the  manners  of 
any  other  animal,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
hnman  character  which  would  more  sur- 
prise us  than  the  almost  nnirersal  tubjuga- 
Uan  of  strength  to  weakness."— Pai.et. 

CONQUEROR.    Victor. 

Eyery  Conqu  eror  is  a  Victor  (Lat. 
vteior)^  but  eyery  yictor  is  not  a  con- 
queror, inasmuch  as  the  term  Victor  is 
employed  of  other  struggles  than  those 
of  war  or  personal  antagonism,  as,  for 
instance,  of  competition.  The  yictors 
in  the  Olympic  games  were  not  con- 
querors, for  they  did  not  make  them- 
selyes  masters  of  the  persons  or  terri- 
toriei  of  men.  An  old  form  of  the 
word  was  conquerew,  which  meant 
much  the  same  as  the  present  term 


annexer,  as  appears  from  the  following 
from  Blackstone : — 

"  What  we  call  purchase,  per^v^nfib,  the 
feudists  called  conquests,  oonquettmt  or  coi»- 
qtaeitio;  both  denotinff  any  means  of  ac- 
quiring an  estate  out  of  the  common  course 
of  inheritance ;  and  this  i»  still  the  proper 
phrase  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  was 
among  the  Norman  jurists,  who  s^led  the 
first  purchaser  (that  is,  he  who  brought  the 
estate  into  the  nmily  who  at  present  owns     , 
it)  the  c<mqueror  or  conqnereur,  which     i 
seems  to  be  all  that  was  meant  by  the  appel-    f 
lation  which  was  giyen  to  William  the  Kor- 
man."— BiaOKSTONB.  ' 

(It  may  be  well  to  warn  the  reader,  in 
case  Blackstone  should  have  meant 
to  deriye  jmrchase  from  j)erquisitio — 
which  seems  only  too  probable — ^that 
there  is  no  etymological  connexion 
between  these  words,  pttrc^MS  being 
the  French  pourehaeaer,  to  chase  or 
seek  after,  afterwards,  specifically  to 
procure  by  money.)  In  addition  to  the 
difference  obseryed  aboye,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  a  yictor  yanquishes  in 
a  single  strife  or  contest,  a  conoueror 
gains  a  complete  success  and  suodues 
bis  opponent.  Alexander  was  yictor 
at  Arbela,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
and  Darius. 
"  In  lore  the  victon  tnm  the  ranquished 

fly; 

They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that 
die."  WAII.EB. 

CONSCIENTIOUS.  Scrupulous. 

Scrupulous  (Lat.  scrttpiiUma;  scHi- 
piUut,  a  grit,  or  little  ttone,  which 
giyes  pain  in  walking,  or  makes  the 
path  snarp;  and  so  anxiety,  tcruple)  is 
in  one  way  more  comprehensiye  than 
C!oN8CiENTiou8  (Lat.  eonsdentia,  con-  , 
teience),  and  in  another  less  so.  If  a 
person  were  found  scrupulous  in  all 
things,  it  might  then  be  said,  that 
conscientiousness  is  one  form  or  aspect 
of  scrupulousness ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
scrupulousness  is  often  of  a  different 
character  from  conscientiousness.  It 
leads  men  sometimes  to  be  exact  in 
one  direction,  and  to  attend  to  minute 
matters,  omitting  weightier;  as  the 
Pharis^s,  aocordine  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Gospel,  must  haye  been  , 
exceedingly  scrupulous,  and  yet  un- 
conscientious also.  The  scrupulous 
man  may  be  nice  from  other  motiyes 
than  conscience,  as,  for  instance,  from  / 
politeness,      where    scrupulousness 
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spiings  from  conscience^  it  denotes 
excessive  sensibilitj  or  conscience 
exercised  on  unimportant  matters. 
It  is  a  morbid  respect  for  the  details 
and  minatis  of  conduct.  The  con- 
scientious man  trusts  his  conscience, 
the  sompulons  man  distrusts  it.  At 
least  such  is  the  extreme  of  scrupnlous- 


'*  Let  at  eonafder  the  world  therefore  m 
God's  great  fiunilv,  and  oorselYee  as  ser^ 
▼ants  in  that  fkmify,  as  acting  immediately, 
whatever  oor  situations  are,  nnder  our 
great  Master,  and  of  disehardog  the  seve> 
ral  offloes  which  He  hath  assigned  with  a 
eonsdentiims  regard  to  oor  dntj."— OiLPor. 

*'The  9cntpuloutne$9  of  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  deceased  persons  deprires  os 
oftentimes  of  the  opportonities  of  anato- 
mising the  bodies  of  men."— BoTLS. 

CONSECRATE.  Dedicate.  De- 
vote.   Hallow.   Vow.    Addict. 

Of  these,  the  three  former  relate  to 
a  specific  object  or  purpose ;  the  last 
is  general  or  abstract  To  Hallow  is 
to  regard  as  holVf  or  to  keep  as  holy : 
as  the  name  of  God  is  hallowed,  and 
certain  days  are  hallowed.  An  oDJect 
of  sacred  recollection  in  the  mind  is 
hallowed,  as  ''hallowed  memories" 
of  the  dead.  Of  old,  the  term  Hallow 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem 
CoNSBCAATB  bj  formal  rite. 

"To  dedicate  and  haUnoe  the  monastery 
•f  Seynt  Denys."— Fabtaic  . 
It  denotes  now  the  consecration  by 
the  mind  of  the  individual. 

"BaOowed  be  Thy  name."  —  Xor<f« 
Prayer.  ^ 

To  Consecrate  (Lat.  eorueerire)  is 
to  hallow  in  a  formal  manner  and  with 
a  purpose,  bein^  sometimes  followed 
by  the  preposition  to.  It  commonly 
denotes  a  religious  act  and  ceremonv ; 
but,  by  analog,  is  extended  to  the 
force  of  associations,  as.  **  The  spot 
is  consecrated  to  me  by  toe  memory  of 
aj  deceased  friend,"  or  to  reverential 
appropriation,  as  the  following  :~- 

"  Think  with  yonrselTes  wliether  it  is  not 
realhr  a  great  mercy  and  kindness  to  all  of 
vs,  that  one  day  in  the  week  is  by  a  poblio 
lawtfOMiseratetf  to  a  holy  rest."— Shabp. 

In  the  primaiy  sense  of  the  term 
things  are  consecrated  only  to  Ood. 

Dedicate  (Lat.  didieare)  is  to ofier 
for  specific  acceptance,  or,  in  a  specific 
manner,  for  a  certain  use  or  to  a  cer- 
tain penon.    It  is  a  less  sacred  term 
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than  Consecrate;  as,  to  dedicate  a 
book  to  an  illustrious  person,  to  dedi- 
cate one's  life  to  literature. 

"  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  ehnrobet 
was  to  be  held  every  year  on  the  first  Son- 
day  in  October ;  bnt  the  feast  of  the  patroa 
of  the  Ghnrch  was  to  be  no  more  obserred.** 

— BURRXT. 

To  Devote  (Lat.  dev^iny  part. 
divotui)  is  earnestly  or  exclusively  to 
give  for  a  certain  use  or  purpose,  and 
so  implies  a  eontinvou*  dedication.  It 
implies  also  a  final  surrender  away 
from  one's  self.  This  sense  sometimes 
rises  prominentlv  to  the  surface,  so 
that  we  say,  to  devote  to  destruction^ 
or  the  flames. 

GUbert  West  settled  himself  in  a  rery 
leasant  honse  at  Wiekham,  in  Kent,  where 
le  devoted  himself  to  piety."— JoHKSOir. 
In  dedicating,  the  uppermost  idea  is 
that  of  the  person  to  whose  honour  or 
use  the  thing  is  dedicated ;  in  devoting, 
the  surrender  of  the  thing  or  person 
devoted.  To  devote  carries  the  idea 
of  giving  without  reserve,  with  zeal 
and  fervour,  into  the  possession  or  for 
the  use  and  service  or  another. 

To  Vow  (Fr.  txmer)  is  to  promise, 
declare,  or  eng^e  in  a  permanent  and 
irrevocable  manner,  with  strong  de- 
sire and  fixed  purpose  of  the  will.  One 
vows  eternal  love  or  gratitude.  Unlike 
the  rest,  the  action  of  vowing  regards 
the  future,  and  not  only  the  present 
time.  Addict  was  formerly  used,  like 
Lat.  addicttUf  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense.  It  now  expresses  in  its  parti- 
ciple addicted  (the  only  part  of  the 
verb  in  common  use)  uie  process  of 
an  evil  habituation. 

"  Bat  vowing  to  do  what  there  is  no  nee 
of  doing  is  trifling  with  oor  Creator ;  making 
nnlawtnl  rows  is  direetly  telling  him  we 
shall  disobey  him."->8ECKXB. 

"  Sinee  his  addidum  was  to  oonrses  Tain." 
Bhaxespbabx. 

CONSEQUENTLY.  Aocord- 
iNOLY.  Therefore.  Wherefore. 
Then.  Hence.  Thence.  Sinciu 
Because.    As.    So. 

These  words  all  mark  the  drawmff 
of  a  conclusion  from  something  whicn 
has  been  said  as  premises.  Iney  are 
called  in  g^rammar  illative  psrticles,  as 
marking  an  infennce,  which  they  do 
in  differait  ways.  XHEREroRB  and 
Wherefore,  equivalent  to  for  tfm, 
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viifjr  whieh^  eaust,  tre  nearW  alike ; 
tlieir  iHfierence  flows  simpiV  from 
their  gnunmatical  formatioo.  Thsbe- 
yoRB  points  &ither  back  than  Wherb- 
FORB,  which,  being  relative,  refers 
rather  to  what  has  jast  been  said, 
than  to  anjthinfi^  more  remote.  We 
might  mj,  '*  I  find  the  proposal  at- 
tended by  this  difficnltj,  and  that, 
and  the  other.  I  cannot  therefore 
accede  to  it"  Again,  "  I  feared  his* 
intentions,  wherefore  I  refused  to 
accompany  him."  Then  is  a  less 
emphatic  word  for  therefore ;  and 
As  or  So  less  emphatic  words  for 
Because,  ezpressmg  the  relation 
of  canse  and  effect  in  a  less  marked 
manner.  Thercporb  and  Because  are 
more  empbaticaUj  ezjpressions  of  rea- 
fionine,  and  would,  otnecessitj,  occur 
in  s^rOogisms  and  mathematical  pro- 
positions;  As  and  Them  are  more  col- 
loquial. Hence  and  Thence  indicate 
antecedent  reasons ;  in  ^e  former 
case  less  remotely,  in  the  latter  more 
remotely ,  expressed.  (Gnunmatically 
Hence  m  oratio  recta  becomes  Thence 
in  oratio  obUqua :  as,  He  said ''  the  sun 
shines :  hence  I  infer  a  fine  day ; "  He 
said  that  the  sun  shone;  and  that  thence 
be  inferred  a  fine  day.)  TuBREroRE  and 
Accordingly  differ,  m  that  the  former 
is  applicable  both  to  inference  and 
prool^  or,  in  other  words,  both  to 
physical  causation  and  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  argument.  So  we  mieht  say, 
^It  rained  last  night,  therefore  the 
ground  is  wet;"  or,  ''The  ground  is 
wet,  therefore  it  rained  last  night." 
AccoRDiNOLT  oould  uot  Well  be  used 
in  this  latter  way.  Accordingly  is 
often  used  to  express  a  congruity  of 
action  or  proceeding,  while  Hbncb  and 
Thence  belong  to  tne  rigorous  necessi- 
ties of  nature  and  lo^c ;  as, ''  I  found 
a  letter  at  home  nrgmg  me  to  write  at 
once  to  Paris.  I  wrote  accordingly," 
Consequently  expresses  a  definite 
conclusion^  but  is  seldom  used  of 
logical  inferences.  It  rather  relates 
to  practical  proceedings  or  decisions; 
as,  *'  My  pocket  has  been  picked, 
consequently  I  have  no  money."  Be- 
cause (by  caum)  had  originally  a 
stricter  reference  to  physiod  causa- 
tion. It  now  represents  the  oorrela- 
tire  of  the  question  ip^Sf;  and  denotes 
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physical  sequence,  logical  sequence, 
and  final  causation  or  purpose.  For 
instance,  *'  Why  are  the  snadows  of 
the  s^temoon  longer  than  those  of 
mid-day  ?  "  <<  Why  is  this  line  equal 
to  that!"  "  Whjr  did  you  leare  the 
bouse  t"  Since  is  less  formal  than 
Because,  and  in  its  grammatical  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
anticipates  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
mise or  premises  of  the  argument. 

CONSIDERATION.      Regard. 

Account. 

There  is  a  common  force  belongiog  to 
these  words,  according  to  which  they 
express  a  thoughtful  way  of  dealing, 
for  the  satis&ction  of  others  rather 
than  one's  own.  We  show  Regard 
(Fr.  regarder^  to  look)  from  a  sense  of 
propriety  or  a  feeling  of  esteem.  .  We 
show  Consideration  (see  Conside- 
rate) to  external  qualities  in  others ; 
as,  some  condition  or  distinction, 
to  which  it  is  a  doty  to  exhibit  respect, 
and  the  absence  of  which  respect 
would  indicate  in  us  a  want  of  right 
feeling  or  politeness,  or  a  rude  ite- 
rance of  the  usages  of  good  society. 
There  are  cases  in  which  we  are  bound 
to  show  consideration  though  we  can- 
not feel  regard.  Consideration  is  due 
not  only  to  the  great,  dignified,  and 
powerful,  but  also  to  the  weak  and 
reeble.  Account  is  a  word  of  less 
clearly  defined  force,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  an  epithet  to  qualify  it.  A 
matter  is  of  little  account,  or  of  great 
account ;  but  not  of  account,  simply ; 
whereas  we  are  said  to  show  con- 
sideration, or  regard,  absolutely. 
Moreorer,  Consideration  and  Re- 
gard have  to  do  generally  with  per- 
sons, exceptionally  with  things :  Ac- 
count has  to  do  generally  with  things, 
exceptionally  with  persons. 

CONSIDERATIONS.  Observa- 
tions.   Reflexions.    Thoughts. 

Considerations  (Lat.  eonndirarey 
It  a  term  of  wide  meaning.  It  de- 
notes that  action  of  the  mmd  which 
ti^es  account  of  an  object  under  one, 
or  under  more,  or  under  all  the  aspects 
which  it  presents.  Observations  (Lat. 
obtervare)  are  the  remarks  which  one 
miUces  in  society  upon  oireomstanceSy 
proceedings,  sayings^  or  workf .  -Rz- 
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FLKxiov  (L«t  refltetlbref  part  r»- 
fUxtu)  turns  commonly  on  what  con- 
cerns morals  and  the  conduct  of  life. 
Thoughts  are  more  general  and  Tagve, 
and  inclnde  in  the  broadest  way  im- 
pressions, judement,  and  collateral 
•njS^gestions.  If  they  are  worth  any- 
thmg,  obserrations  are  penetrating 
and  profound.  Observations  are  saga* 
cious  and  shrewd.  Reflexions  are  prac- 
tical and  apt  Thoughts  are  true, 
lirely,  sound^  pertinent.  Considera- 
tions owe  their  excellence  to  the  mind 
which  originates  them.  Obserrations 
are  ^ood  in  proportion  as  they  bring 
to  light  what  otherwise  might  have 
escaped  ns,  reject  what  is  unworthy, 
and  select  what  is  worthy  of  remark ; 
reflexions,  in  proportion  as  they  pro- 
ceed upon  sure  and  sound  principles, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  fine  and  just. 
Thoughts  may  partake  of  the  merits 
of  all  the  others,  as  they  may  be  them- 
selves the  matter  out  of  whicn  conside- 
rations, obserrations,  and  reflexions 
are  drawn  or  on  which  they  are  based. 

CONSISTENT.  Compatiblx. 
Consonant.    Accordant. 

CoN8i8TKNT(Lat  oatMittl^,  tottand 
firmiy)  denotes  one  or  more  of  the 
following  points : — 1,  harmony,  inter- 
nal, of  ule  several  parts  of  a  thing, 
which  accordingly  cohere  well ;  as,  a 
consistent  course  of  conduct :  2.  har- 
mony of  a  thin^  with  another  tning ; 
as,  tranquillity  is  consistent  with  hap- 
piness :  and,  3,  hannony  with  itMeif 
at  different  times;   as,  a  consistent 
adherence  to  principles. 
'*  Show  me  one  that  has  it  in  his  power 
To  act  connsUnt  with  himself  one  hour." 
Popx. 

Compatiblx  (Lat.  eompHtiory  to 
suffer  with)  denotes  an  extraneous 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  of 
two  to  each  other.  That  thing  is 
compatible  with  another  which  mar 
exist  under  similar  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  may  share  with  it  proba- 
bility as  a  matter  of  supposition.  In 
cases  where  consistency  or  compati- 
bility might  be  denied  of  a  thing,  it  is 
more  to  say  that  a  matter  is  not  com- 
patible, thfm  that  it  is  not  consistent. 
**  Such  a  supposition  is  not  consistent 
with  a  belief  in  the  man's  innocence," 
would  mean  that  the  belief  militated 
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against  the  supposition;  not  compa- 
tible with,  would  mean  that  of  the 
two  one  must  give  way. 

*'Onr  poets  have  joined  together  such 
qualities  as  are  bf  nature  the  most  eompth 
ttMs."— Bboosix. 

Consonant  (Lat.  eontihum^  having 
the  tame  smind,  suitable)  denotes  a  har- 
mony of  genial  character^  indepen- 
dent of  any  minute  analyns  or  exact 
comparison.  It  is  acbordin^ly  used 
not  of  things  sharply  defined,  but  of 
the  drift  of  statements,  sentiments, 
expressions,  general  representations, 
states  of  feeling,  views,  and  the  like ; 
as^  '*  Such  an  enression  is  consonant 
with  all  that  1  have  heard  of  his 
character  and  behaviour." 

"  They  all  plead  Scriptnre  for  what  thej 
saj,  and  each  one  pretoids  that  his  opinioa 
....  is  cotuotuaU  to  the  words  there  nsed." 
— Bbvxeidox. 

Accordant  ^L.  Lat  aeeordartf  as  if 
to  bring  to  one  tieartf  ad  unum  eor)  is 
commonly  used  of  consistency  in 
specific  matters  of  statement^  evidence, 
or  testimony ;  as^  **  His  evidence  en- 
tirely accords  with  that  of  the  other 
witness."  But  beyond  this.  Accordant 
follows  the  various  aspects  of  the  verb 
to  accord,  which  expresses  agreement 
in  representation,  statement,  taste, 
opinion,  feeling,  sentiment,  desire, 
principle,  aim,  belief  and  moral  con- 
duct^ but  is  not  applicable  to  purely 
physical  form,  action,  or  force. 

"The  difference  of  good  ^d  eril  in 
actions  is  not  foonded  on  arbitrarj  opinions 
or  institntions,  bnt  in  the  nature  of  thinas 
and  the  nature  of  man.  It  aceordt  wiUi 
the  oniTersal  sense  of  the  hunan  mind." — 
Blair. 

constancy.  Steadinxss.  Firm- 
NESS.    Fideutt.    Stabiuty.    Per- 

MANENOB.      StBADPASTNBSS.       RkCU- 


Constancy  TLat.  constantia)  is  that 
character  whicn  is  opposed  to  change- 
ableness.  It  is  a  steady  adherence  in 
matters  of  taste  and  liking.  The  con- 
stant man  is  not  drawn  off  by  new 
objects  of  attraction,  but  follows  an 
inclination  which  acts  upon  him 
uniformly.  Weakness  and  pusillani- 
mity are  not  inconsistent  with  con- 
stancy. There  is  in  constancy  a  kind 
of  obstinacy  of  attachment,  as  in  the 
constancy  of  martyrs.    The  constant 
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■um  it  capable  of  siuttaioed  preference. 
It  it  not  em{>Ioyed  of  mere  inunobility, 
tmt  of  moving^  or  aotine  bodiea,  or 
natores  which  are  controlled  by  gome 
fixed  principle  amid  soch  movementa. 
It  implies  a  centre  to  which  morements, 
phTUcal  or  moral,  are  oniformly 
referred.  Mechanical  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  will  both  come  under 
the  idea  of  constancy.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  constancy  of  the  rock  or 
tne  mountain,  but  of  the  morements  of 
the  hearenly  bodies,  and  the  affections 
ofmen.  It  is  opposed  to  Tariableness  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  fickleness  in  the 
other.  It  is  fixedness,  not  of  tendency, 
purpose,  location,  but  of  principle  or 

*'  Whilst  thon  IWest,  dsu*  Ksta,  take  a 
fellow  of  plain,  imoomtd  enutancy ;  for  he 
perforee  mwt  do  thee  right."— Shaks- 


Stbadiness  (A.  S.  stede,  a  place  or 
station),  unlike  Comsta kct,  admits  the 
idea  of  fixedness  of  station  as  well  as 
fixedness  of  motion.  In  the  one  case 
it  is  opposed  to  tottering,  in  the  other 
todenatinff;  as,  ''to  stand  steady," 
**  the  ship  Kept  a  steady  course^"  ''  to 
keep  steadily  to  work  or  business," 
«  a  man  of  steady  character."  Stxadi- 
NESS,  unlike  Constavct,  is  not  related 
to  recurrence,  but  to  continuity.  The 
constant  ma^suffer  occasional  eclipse ; 
the  steady  is  continuously  seen  or 
felt.  The  lamp  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly burning  ma;|r  yet  bum  with  a 
steady  or  unsteady  ught. 

"  Steadimess  is  a  point  of  pmdenoe  as 
well  as  of  coniage.**— L'ESTRAXQB. 

FiEMNEss  (Ltki.  JirmuMf  Jirm)  is  a 
more  active  form  of  Stxadiness.  The 
steady  man  resists  temptations  to 
wander  from  the  line  or  his  duties 
and  aTOcations,  for  his  character  is 
opposed  to  that  of  lerity,  as  con- 
stancy it  opposed  to  fickleness ;  but 
the  firm  man  can  be  steady  under  op- 
position, and  in  eases  where  strength 
of  will  is  specifically  needed.  Firm- 
ness it  the  resolute  abiding  by  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Firmness  is  a  resolute 
courage  to  adhere  to  one's  own  reason 
and  purposes.  He  has  chosen  a  part 
from  which  he  is  not  to  be  seduced  or 
deterred  by  hope  or  fear,  by  pleasure 
or  pain«    Reason  is  to  tne  firm  m.^n 
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what  affection  is  to  the  constant  man. 
It  implies^  as  constancy  does  not  of 
necessity  imply,  force  of  character. 
Lerity  and  a  nusile  disposition  are 
oppoted  to  constancy;  a  frail  and 
feeble  character  to  firmness.  Firmness 
it  honourably  distinguished  from  ob- 
stinacy. The  firm  man  adheres  to, 
maintains,  and  carries  out  with  energy 
and  resolution  that  which  on  exami- 
nation he  belieres  to  be  true,  reason- 
able, right,  or  his  particular  duty. 
The  obstinate  man  does  not  examine 
at  all.  His  opinion  is  his  law.  Firm- 
ness is  a  result  of  wis4om ;  obstinacy 
a  form  of  yanity.  Without  firmness 
a  man  has  no  character.  "  Without 
eorutanev/*  njs  Addison,  "  there  is 
neither  loye,  mendship,  nor  yirtue  in 
the  world." 

FiDBUTT  (IM,  fideUtatem)  is  the 
steadfiistnest  to  persons^  causes,  or 
principles,  which  flows  either  from  a 
sense  of  nonour  or  personal  attach- 
ment, or  both.  Constancy  does  not 
imply  actual  engagement;  fidelity 
does.  We  are  constant  in  our  tastes 
and  affections ;  we  are  faithful,  or  haye 
fidelity,  to  our  word,  promise,  allegi- 
ance, and  the  like.  Constan(nr  belongs 
more  to  sentiments,  fiuthralnest  to 
ttates  and  acts.  The  fidelity  of  martyrs 
to  the  religion  which  they  professed 
led  to  their  constancy  under  suffering. 

"  The  beet  eeeui^  for  the/deHty  of  men 
it  to  make  iatereet  coindde  with  anty." — 
HAMiLToa; 

Stability  (Lat  itiWCUtdtem)  is 
that  local  or  moral  fixedness  which 
resists  efforts  to  shake  or  move  or 
oyertum  the  object  Stability  pre- 
vents variableness,  and  resists  temp- 
tations to  levity  or  curiosity  oonse- 
<)uent  upon  the  yariety  of  objects  or 
influences. 

"  The  king-becominff  meet. 
At  Jottice,  rmitj,  temperanoe,  doNenea, 
Bonntv,  pereernmnee,  mercj,  lowUneae, 
Derot^,  eonrage,  patienee,  fSortitnde, 
I  have  no  relish  fior  them.** 

Seakbspbabx. 

Permanbncs  (Lat.  permdnertf  to 
endure)  is  not  a  moral  quality  at  all. 
It  denotes  no  more  than  the  quality  of 
exemption  from  removal  or  alteration^ 
in  spite  of  external  influences  of  every 
kind.  Operations,  as  well  as  states, 
which  endure,  may  be  called  perm^ 
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nent,  as  ''the  permanent  laws  of 
nature."  It  is  opposed  to  alterable 
and  transient.  STBADFAsrvsasy  an- 
other form  of  sUadineu,  is  applied 
particalarly  to  the  human  will,  and 
u  opposed  to  the  abandonment  of,  or 
deviation  firom,  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  life ;  as,  ''to  adhere  stead- 
tastlj  to  a  resoluUon." 
-*'  Bat  when  ttrong  pMsion  or  weak  fleshli- 

nets 
Would  from  the  right  waj  Mek  to  draw 

him  wide. 
He  woald,  throogh  temperaoee  and  tteotf- 

fastnestf 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  itrengthan,  and 
the  strong  •opprest."      Spkbseb. 

REOULARrrr  (Lat.  rig^f  a  rule)  is 
conformitj  to  nue,  law,  or  principle, 
to  a  prescribed  mode  or  a  customary 
form ;  as  distinguished  from  thiU 
which  is  liable  to  unknown,  unex- 
plained, or  capricious  Turiation.  Re- 
gularity may  oe  either  in  morement 
or  in  position  and  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment; according  as  the  rule  is  one  of 
recurrence,  order,  or  progression. 

**  Thej  would  have  ne  beliere  that 
«mongBt  these  infinite  worlds,  all  of  them 
fortnitooslj  made,  there  is  not  one  of  a 
thonaand .  or  perhus  of  ten  thousand,  that 
hath  sodk  regularitj,  oontlnnitj,  and  har- 
monyin  it  as  tUs  wondthat we  chanced  to 
«merge  in."— Oudwobtb. 

CONSTITUENT.  Component. 
Inorkoiknt. 

The  same  kind  of  difierenoe  exists 
between  a  CoNSTrruiNT  (Lat.  eon- 
stXtuh^f  to  constitute)  and  Component 
(Lat.  componh^f  to  jnU  together)  as 
between  an  element  or  ingredient  and 
a  part  or  portion.  There  is  in  Con- 
stituent an  active  or  operative  force 
which  does  not  belong  to  component. 
The  noun  constituent  means  a  poson 
or  thing  which  establishes,  determines, 
or  constructs.  The  constituent  parts 
go  to  make  up  the  thing,  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  those  of  which  it  is 
made  up.  In  this  active  sense  the 
term  constituent  is  used  politically,  as 
signifying  one  who  assists  to  elect  a 
representative  to  an  office. 

Inorbdibnt  (  LaL  tn^rKdior,  1  enter) 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  Consti- 
tuent ;  the  difference  between  them, 
such  as  it  is,  bein^  evident  from  their 
etymoloffy.  An  ingredient  is  simplv 
one  of  &  different  materials  which 
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enter  tnto  the  compounded  body,  as  a 
Act,  as  we  speak  of  the  ingredients  of 
a  pudding :  a  constituent  is  one  of 
similar  materials,  by  the  composition 
of  which  and  not  otherwise,  the  result  . 
is  constituted;  as,  the  constituent 
elements  of  government. 

CONSTITUTE.    Appoint. 

The  exercise  of  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tenure  of  office,  or  the 
bestowal  of  a  certain  fbrmal  character, 
is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
Appoint  (O.Fr. apointor,  toarrange)  is 
a  less  forcible  term.  Appointment  is 
commonly  the  act  of  an  individual. 
CoN8TrruTE(Lat.  cons^tuerCf  part,  con- 
stttutus)  involves  the  convergence  of 
several  authorities  and  powers.  Ap- 
point has.  an  external.  Constitute  a 
virtual  or  inherent  force.  Almost  all 
bishops  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
are  appointed  by  the  PQpe,  who  is  con- 
stituted the  supreme  earthly  head  of 
that  Church. 

**  That  which  constitutes  the  natnre  of 
man,  and  doth  formallj  difference  and  dis- 
tingnish  him  from  all  tyther  animals,  is  not 
so  mndi  the  power  of  reason  ss  the  capadt  j 
of  being  religioas.'*—flHABF. 

"  Ood  desires  that  in  His  Chnroh,  know- 
ledge and  pietj,  peace  and  charitjand  ffood 
order,  should  grow  and  flourish :  to  which 
porposes  He  hath  appwnled  teachers  to  in- 
struct, and  goyemors  tp  watqh  over  His 
people.**— Babbow. 

CONSULT.    Deliberate. 

These  terms  denote  the^Mmepro- 
oess  differently  carried  o^  We 
Consult  (Lat.  constUSre,  part,  con- 
suUus)  with  others ;  we  Deuberatb 
(Lat.  deCiblirare^  RbrOy  a  scale)  within 
our  own  minds. 

**  That  the  law  hath  been  fined  (defined) 
bf  grave  and  learned  men,  meamng  pro> 
fesson  of  the  law,  is  manifestly  untrue ; 
I  bseni 


for  all  the  laws  of  Enffland  have  t 
by  the  kings  of  En^and,  eomuUinff  with 
the  nobility  and  oommcms  in  Parliament 
of  which  not  one  in  twenty  was  a  learned 
lawyer. "— HoBBBB. 

'<  I  would  not  indeed  refer  a  prinee  ftir 
manms  of  equity  and  government  to 
Puffiendorf  and  Grotius,  the  dnll  and  un- 
foelinff  deliberators  of  questions  on  which  a  ' 
good  heart  and  understanding  ean  intni- 
tively  decide.**— Ejrox,  Essays. 

CONSUME.    Destroy. 

To  Consume  (Lat.  consunHtre)  is  to 
destroy  by  absorption,  and  as  a 
natural  process,  whether   such    ab- 
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eorption  be  regular  or  yiolent.  To 
eonsame  is  bj  no  means  always  to 
waste;  as,  for  instance,  an  army  of 
sach  a  number  will  consume,  on  an 
average,  so  much  food.  The  same 
idea  IS  kept  up  when  we  say  the 
fire  consumed  toe  stubble.  To  De- 
stroy (Lat.  deftrilerr.  tojmU  dawn)  is 
\  process  always  ot  Tiolence,  and 
contradiction  of  the  purpose  of  the 
thine  destroyed,  and,  generally 
6p<»iKine,  a  rerersion  of  natural  or 
arafidal  processes,  or  an  abnormal 
exhibition  of  them.  The  philosophical 
idea  of  destruction  never  amounts  to 
annihilation,  but  is  that  of  a  yiolent 
discerption  of  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions under  which  bodies  exist. 

"  It  if  M  if  the  de«d  could  fe«l 
The  kj  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shndder  as  the  reptilee  creep 
To  rerel  on  their  rotting  sleep, 
\nthe«t  the  power  to  scare  awaj 
The  eold  eonntmert  of  their  day.** 
Btbok. 
'*  WhatsoeTer  is  in  the  world  is  but  8m 
trSr  ^ounu  nutter  so  and  so  modified  or 
oamliOBd,  all  which  modifications  and  qnali- 
««tioas  of  mntter  are  in  their  own  nature 
dettroyable,  and  the  matter  itself  (as  the 
basis  of  them  is  not  neeessarily  determined 
to  this  or  that  accident)  is  the  only  ^byimirov 
mai  dWM^,  the  onlj  necessary  e»stent."-> 

CUPWOBTB. 

CONSUMMATION.       Complb- 

TION. 

CoMPLBTiON  (Lat  eomplatf  to  JiU) 
is  theJiUing  up  of  a  design  or  purpose. 
A  work  is  completed  when  the  plan 
of  it  is  realised.  Consummation 
(Lat.  coTuummitumemy  a  tumnUng  vp) 
is  applied  to  matters  which  must 
reach  a  certain  degree  or  extent  to 
make  them  complete.  In  completion 
an  outline  is  filled  up ;  in  consumma- 
tion a  point  is  reached.  Hence  con- 
summation may  be  the  point  at  which 
many  antecedent  things,  conyerging, 
meet,  and  is  therefore  a  plural  result ; 
while  completion  is  a  smgle  result ; 
as,  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes, 
desires,  and  efforts.  Completion  is 
more  external,  consummation  more 
internal,  being  the  fulfilment  of  the 
idea  or  definition.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  gathering  up  in  one  of 
many  things ;  as  the  eyent  of  to-day 
is  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of 
diany  years*. 
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"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  ft  was  » 
constant  practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthj 
which  made  her  capable  of  bebMding  death, 
not  as  the  dissdnbon,  but  as  the  consum- 
mation ot  Ufq.**— 8TKBLB. 

«*  He  makes  it  the  eompUUm  of  an  ill 
character,  to  bear  a  malerolenoe  to  the  best 
ofmen."— PoPB. 

In  this  last  example  Consummation 
might  haye  been  employed  inst^d  of 
Complbtion,  but  the  idea  would  haye 
been  different.  The  completion  of 
an  ill  character  would  haye  been  that 
which  gaye,  as  it  were,  the  finishing 
touch  to  it.  The  consummation  of  an 
ill  character  would  haye  been  that 
which  would  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sarily inyolying  all  particulars,  and  so 
summing  it  up. 

CONTAGION.    Infection. 

Contagion  (Lat.  eontagionem) 
operates  by  mutual  contact,  Inpbction 
(Lat.  infeetwnemy  mftch^  to  dvo)  by 
an  influence  common  to  its  subjects, 
or  by  other  media  than  contact.  This 
distinction  is  adhered  to  in  the  moral 
use  of  the  terms :  as, ''  the  contagion 
of  bad  example, '  and  ''  the  infection 
of  error."  In  Uie  term  infection  the 
uppermost  idea  is  the  eyil  nature  of 
the  influence ;  in  contagion,  its  oora- 
municatiye  and  spreading  character. 
We  dread  infection,  and  we  shun 
contagion. 

"  Their  propensitir  to  recount  the  won- 
derfbl  exceeds  all  imagination.  Neither 
their  learning,  judgment,  nor  integrity 
could  secure  them  against  the  general 
eonte^um.**— Wabbubtoh. 

<*It  is  necessarj  for  the  polishing  of 
manners  to  have  breathed  that  air  (of  the 
court) ;  but  it  is  ittfiectunu  CYen  to  the  beet 
morals  to  lire  always  in  it.**— Dstdkn. 

CONTAIN.    Hold. 

Although  these  words  are  respec- 
tiyely  Latin  and  A.  8.  equiyalents 
(LaL  contYfisrv  and  A.  S.  heaUanf  to 
hold),  the^  are  differently  employed. 
Settmg  aside  other  meanmgs  of  Hold 
(as.  to  retain  in  the  grasp,  to  possess, 
and  the  like),  in  speaking  of  mere 
capacity  there  are  differences.  To 
Hold  is  in  this  sense  purely  physical, 
as  a  yeisel  holds  water,  or  a  certain 
quantity  of  it ;  but  Contain  is  used  of 
abstract  quantity;  as.  that  field  con- 
tains (t. «.,  consists  of)  so  many  acres. 
Agam,  Contain  does  not  imply,  as  is 
implied  by  Hold,  the  extreme  Gmit  of 
physical  contents.    When  we  say  a 
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coach  holds  six  penons,  we  mean 
that  it  it  capable  of  holding  to  many, 
and  not  more.  If  we  said  it  contains 
sizy  we  should  mean  that  there  bap- 
pen  to  be  six  inside  it.  It  mient 
naye  contained  three.  That  cask  holds 
water,  might  mean  that  it  is  water- 
tight, or,  at  least  retams  it.  That  cask 
contains  water,  could  only  mean 
water  is  inside  it,  and  nothing  else. 

"Amooff  artlflcial  rabstanoM  the  ship 
(nmu  nams)  ia  feminine,  m  being  so  emi- 
nently a  reeeirer  and  container  of  Tariovs 
thiMt,  of  men,  arms,  proYiaionf,  goods, 

ftc.'^HjLBRIS. 

*'  Death  onlj  this  mytterione  tmth  nnfddt. 
The  mi^tj  ionl  how  small  a  body  holds.** 
Drtdx». 

CONTAMINATE.  Dbrle.  Pol- 
lute. Taint.  Corrupt.  Debauch. 
Vitiate, 

To  Contaminate  (Lat.  eontamt' 
ttdrv,  probably  connected  with  tan^o^ 
is  a  stronger  term  than  Taint  (which 
comes  from  ttiig2^,  Fr.  teindre,  to 
dye^f  but  not  so  strong  as  Defile  (of 
whu^  «  the  force  is  due  to  the  £ng. 
'  foul ' ;  but  the  form  was  sug^gested 
by  O.  F.  drfouuTf  to  trampU  under 
foot:**  SiEAT,  Etym.  Diet.),  or  Pol- 
lute (Lat.  poUtUtrey  part  voUuttu\ 
They  all  inoicate  a  partial,  while 
Corrupt  (Lat.  corrumpHre,  part,  cor- 
ruptui)  marks  a  deeper  and  more 
permanent  spoiling.  Some  of  these 
synonyms  tend  more  strongly  than 
others  to  a  purely  moral  application. 
To  contaminate  is  to  soil  oy  defiling 
contact.  Contamination,  therefore, 
may  be  best  employed  in  cases  where 
such  external  communication  with 
what  is  bad  may  be  supposed ;  as  im- 
proper conversation,  impure  litera- 
ture, vicious  society,  or  bad  example. 
Depile  denotes  such  contamination  as 
passes  permanently  into  the  inner 
nature,  so  as  to  render  unclean. 
PoLLUTE,like  DEPiLB,has  a  ceremonial 
and  moral  bearing.  It  denotes  the 
defilement  of  the  springs  of  thought 
and  action,  the  befoulment  of  the 
character  and  very  soul,  as  the 
sources  of  a  stream  are  poisoned,  and 
the  waters  which  flow  therefrom  are 
infected  thereby.  Yet  some  afiection 
of  the  senses  is  the  means  by  which 
this  is  done.  Taint  denotes  a  par- 
tial colouring  of  evil,  which  has  not 
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yet  spoilt  the  character  or  the  judg- 
ment. It  applies  to  what  is  fitlse  as  well 
as  to  what  is  foul ;  as  we  say,  his  mind  is 
tainted  with  prejudice,  he  is  tainted 
with  the  opinions  of  such  and  such  a 
school.  It  is  a  milder  form  of  Conta- 
MiKATE.  Corrupt  is  an  analogous 
term,  conTeyinfl^  the  idea  of  an  effect 
upon  the  mind  similar  to  that  of  the 
breaking  up  of  organized  bodies.  It 
is  of  yeiT  general  application,  and 
denotes  the  extreme  or  unsoundness ; 
as,  a  corrupt  taste,  a  corrupt  life, 
a  corrupt  judge.  In  all  the  other 
synonyms  the  character  or  principles 
are  regarded  as  spoilt  by  external 
communication.  Corrupt  regards  the 
case  at  the  point  when  the  evil  has 
taken  root  m  the  mtem.  Persons 
themselyes  are  said  to  be  contami- 
nated, defiled,  and  polluted ;  their 
purity  tainted,  their  morals,  princi- 
pies,  honesty,  and  integrity  to  be  cor- 
rupted. The  oands  or  the  mind  may  be 
defiled,  but  the  mind  only  is  polluted. 
Corrupt  principles  and  practices  sre 
to  the  pure  and  upright  what  the 
exhalations  of  a  corpse  are  to  those 
whose  senses  are  healthy.  Corruption 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  as  from  the  penrersion 
of  reason.  The  gfeat  instrument  of 
corruption  is  so^istry.  Debauch 
( Fr.  bauchey  a  /tns  of  brieh ;  hence, 
to  debauch  is,  probably,  to  lead  away 
from  the  right  unOf  to  corrupt,  seduce  ; 
or,  perhaps,  to  lake  away  the  support 
of  a  buildmg)  is  to  practice  what  Cor- 
rupt is  to  principle  and  taste.  To 
debauch  is  to  lead  into  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  unchastity,  and  the 
groMer  forms  of  self-mdulgcoice.  The 
mind  is  corrupted,  the  morals  and 
manners  debauched.  Vitiate  (Lat. 
ifitiare)  has  a  wider  meaning.  It  is 
to  spoil  by  introducing  a  marring 
defect,  either  moral  or  logicaL  That 
which  may  be  yitiated  is  principle, 
character,  conduct,  taste,  and  practi- 
cal validity. 

"  Learning  not  debauched  by  ambition." 
— SUBKS; 

"A  will  vitiaUdt  and  grown  ont  of  Isre 
with  the  tmth  disposes  the  nnderstanding 
to  error  and  delostoo.**— Soitth. 

*'  Even  when  the  ndbilitr,  which  repre- 
sented the  more  permanent  umded  interest, 
united  themselres  by  marriage,  whieh  was 
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■omtiiBO  the  eaae^^tk  the  other  detcrtp- 
eioD,  the  wealth  whieh  eered  the  fiamUj 
from  ruin  wm  eoppoeed  te  nmtaminaU  ena 
degrede  If— Bukxs. 

"  Foltrogoe  thet  fling  dirt 
Do  bnt  <iffCZc,  end  eennot  hurt.'* 

"  And  can  any,  then,  behold  or  aet  theee 
groee  ahominaoone  with  delight,  the  rerj 
relation  of  which  it  enfldent  to  poUtite  the 
eats  that  hear  them,  the  eonunon  air  that 
receirei  them,  yea,  Uie  breath  that  nttera 
them,  and  yet  be  innoeent,  be  untainted 
by  them  ?  "— Pbthhk. 

"That  epidemical  trcM wherewith  Kins 
James  initeted  the  minds  of  men  oontinoed 
npoa  ns.**— BouvOBBOXS. 

"He  (Cato  the  Slder)  proenred  in  the 
senate  that  Cameades,  the  Academic,  and 
Diogenes,  the  Stole,  emhessedort  flrom 
Athens,  dionld  immediately  be  dismissed, 
that  they  might  not  comtpt  the  jonth."— 

BSKTIiBr. 

CONTENTMENT.  Satisfac- 
tion. 

CONTVNTM KlfT  (Ft.  COtiUni)  18  IcM 

Strong  thtn  Satisfaction  (Lat.  tdtip- 
faetiontm),  Satisfaotion  is  a  foil 
meamire  coming  firom  without.  Con- 
tentment IB  £rom  irithiny  impljing 
such  a  meaanre  as  we  are  wilkng  to 
regard  as  full.  Bat  contentment, 
from  this  internal  character,  tends  to 
become  a  habit,  which  satisfiustion, 
relating  to  things  external,  does  not 
become.  Where  one  man  is  not  satis- 
fied, another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances is  contented.  It  deserres  to 
be  remarked  that  in  matters  which 
are  independent  of  our  own  efforts 
and  actions,  contentment  is  higher 
than  satisfaction,  as  implyine  a  better 
moral  state.  In  matters  whidi  depend 
upon  our  own  efforts  and  actions,  it  is 
better  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  our- 
selves, and  not  be  contented  with  a 
little.  Both  contentment  and  satis- 
fiiction  denote  trancpiillity  of  mind 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  one's  de- 
sires. Contentment  is  more  in  the 
heart,  satis£iction  in  the  passions. 
The  first  is  a  fe^lin^  which  alwa^ 
renders  the  mind  quiet ;  the  latter  is 
an  issue  which  sometimes  throws  it 
into  trouble,  although  it  is  no  loneer 
disquieted  as  to  the  object  of  its  de- 
sire. A  restless  or  timidi  man  is  never 
content;  an  avaricious  or  ambitious 
man  is  never  satisfied.  One  is  con- 
tent when  one  wishes  for  nothing 


more,  though  one  is  not  alwajs  satis- 
fied when  one  has  procured  what  one 
wished.  Satisfiumon  has  in  it  an 
element  of  unoertaintj.  It  is  no 
suretj  for  its  own  continuance.  The 
fullest  satisfaction  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  con- 
tentment One  is  satisfied  when  one 
has  obtained  what  one  wished,  one  is 
content  when  one  wishes  fcx  nothing 
more. 

"  ConUninunt  expresses  the  acquiescence 
of  the  mind  in  the  portion  of  good  which 
we  possces."— CoGAH. 

*'  The  word  $aiiqfaetion  is  freqnentlj  em- 
ployed to  ezprees  the  ftiU  aocomplishment 
of  some  particnlar  desire,  whicn  alwajs 
commnnieatee  a  temporanr  Dleasnre,  what- 
cYer  may  be  the  natore  or  tnat  detire." — 
/bid. 

CONTIGUOUS.  Adjacent.  Ad- 
joining. 

What  is  Contiguous  ^Lat.  contt- 
guus)  touches  on  one  siae.  at  least 
to  some  extent,  if  not  entirely.  What 
is  Adjoining  (O.  Fr.  adioindre^  Lat. 
ad^wii^trtf  to  join  to)  needs  touch  only 
at  a  smgle  point  What  is  Adjacent 
(Lat  a<tidecr§f  to  m  near)  may  be 
near  without  touching  at  all.  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  words  adhere 
to  the  phvsical  or  primary,  and  have 
not  lent  tnemselves  to  a  secondary  or 
moral  meaning,  though  thev  mav 
be  used  analogously,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three 
prlnoiples  of  connexion  among  ideas, 
namely,  resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or 
place,  and  eaase  or  eflBMC"— Hums. 

Now,    tonehinff   that   proportion    of 
*  that  the  Ohristians  have  on  the 
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labitable  earth,  I  find  that  all  Enrope, 
with  her  adjactnt  isles,  is  peopled  with 
Christians,  except  that  mtbfnl  country  of 
Lapland,  where  idolaters  yet  inhabit." — 
HoWBLlv  Zstterr. 

'*  Every  man's  land  Is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  enelosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that,  either  by  a  visible  and 
material  fence,  as  one  field  is  dirided  from 
another  by  a  hedge,  or  by  an  ideal  inrisible 
bonndary,  existing  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law,  as  when  one  man's  land  tuj^ouu 
to  another's  in  the  same  field." — Blaok- 
•Ton. 

CONTINUAL.  Continuous.  Per- 
PXTUAL.    Incessant. 

Continuai.  (Lat.  confYnutif,  f<nt«- 
t$rrvpt$d)  admits  the  idea  of  inteiTBp' 
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tioQ,  intermiMion,  or  occasiontl  cessa- 
tion :  CoNTiNtrous  excludes  this.  "  It 
has  Deen  raining  continuallj  for  the 
last  four  months,  admits  of  fine  dajs, 
though  oomparatiTelj  few  and  far 
between ;  continuous  rain  for  such  a 
period  would  produce  a  deluge. 

What  is  Continual  (Lat.  continu' 
artf  to  makg  continuous^  Lat«  eon- 
Hnuta)  admits  of  no  interruption  in 
time^  though  it  admits  odntervaU,  as 
continual  showers  through  the  month. 
What  is  Continuous  admits  of  no  in- 
terruption in  space,  or  what  is  ana- 
logously conceited  as  haring  extent, 
as  contmuous  employment.  What  is 
Perpetual  (Lat  verptHvus)  admits 
of  no'  termination,  oeing  in  its  yerj 
nature  lasting.  Incessant  (Lat.  in- 
eeitans)  denotes  what  does  not  cease 
as  a  matter  of  hcL  The  nouns  eon- 
tinuanc€  and  continuity  follow  the 
same  distinction.  The  proper  mean- 
ings of  the  adverbs  eontinmUly,  per- 
petuallyy  and  incessanihfy  are  much 
obscured  bj  a  way  of  using  these 
terms  hjperbolicallj,  as  a  talkatire 
person  is  said  to  be  continuallj,  per- 
petually, or  incessantly  talking. 

"  After  thif  He  eende  prwhete  in  a  eon^ 
timial  ancoeasion  for  MTeraf  %ge§,  who  do 
more  dearly  dieoorer  God's  will  to  ' 


^Seasp. 

"  OoBtiniiatiTes,  on  the  eontrary,  hj  a 
more  intimate  eoBnexion«  conaolidate  sen- 
tences   into    one    continuout    whole."  — 


"  Amnsements  and  diTwsions  snoeeed  in 
a  perpetual  round.  "—Biaib. 
*'  The  frostj  north  wind  blows  a  thick  odd 

sleet. 
That  daisies  eyes,  flakes  after  flakes  mcm- 
iOMtly  descending." 

Chapiuv,  ffomer, 

CONTINUATION.  Continu- 
ance.   Duration.    Continuity. 

Continuation  is  an  artificial  or 
eontrired  oontinuance,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  history  to  a  paiticular 
period.  Continuance  ana  Dura- 
tion (Lat  dwrare,  to  latt)  are  bolli 
employed  of  time ;  but  continuance  is 
aotire,  duration  is  passive,  and  is  not 
inherent  in  the  thing  itself  but  refers 
■imply  to  the  accident  of  tune.  Con- 
tinuance is  inherent  extension,  of 
which  duration  is  the  external  mea- 
sure. 


**  The  great  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Crea> 
tor  appears  in  that  there  is  pleasure  an- 
nexed to  those  actions  that  are  neoessary 
fbr  the  svpport  and  preserration  of  the  in- 
diridnnm,  and  the  oontinuation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  species  j  and  not  only  so,  bat 
pain  to  the  negleot  or  forbearance  of  them." 
—Rat. 

"But,  alas,  the  honeymoon  of  a  new 
ministiT  is  always  of  short  eonttmumee  in 
England.**— HoADLT. 

"  That  we  have  oar  notion  of  snecessioc 
and  duration  firom  this  original,  namely, 
from  the  reflexion  on  the  tnin  of  ideas, 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another 
in  onr  own  minds,  seems  plain  to  me,  in 
that  we  hare  no  perception  of  duration  bat 
by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  thai 
take  their  turns  in  our  understandings."-— 

LOCKX. 

Continuity  is  unbroken  extension 
of  spaoe,  or  of  anything  which  is  con- 
ceived as  analogous  to  such  extension. 
The  oontinuity  of  a  bone  is  destroyed 
by  a  firacture.  The  continuation  of 
my  lliooght  is  the  prolooMtion  of  the 
subject  of  which  I  was  thinking ;  the 
oontinuance  of  my  thoug^ht  is  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  cease  thinking ;  the  con- 
tinuitjr  of  my  thought  is  the  unbroken 
following  out  of  tne  line  of  medita- 
tion. 

*' The  sight  would  be  tired  if  it  were  at- 
tracted by  aamttmn^  of  ^itteringd^eets.** 
— I>BTPXir. 

CONTRADICT.    Dent. 

Contradict  (Lat.  contradiehv,  part. 
eontradictutf  to  speak  against)  denotes 
an  opposing  force  of  statement,  but 
not  necessarily  an  intention  of  the 
speaker.  The  force  may  lie  either  in 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  or  in  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed, as  in  propositions  called 
"  contradictory  "  by  the  logicians. 
To  Deny  (Fr.  <i^t#r,  Lat  daOgare) 
is  purely  a  personal  act.  Moreorer, 
contradiction  is  positire,  denial  only 
negatire.  I  contntdict  a  statement  by 
stating  something  else  in  its  stead ;  I 
deny  it  simply  by  refusing  to  admit 
the  truth  or  it  Hence,  to  deny  is 
emploTed  of  charees,  imputations, 
ana  the  like,  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  makin§[  any  state- 
ments of  our  own,  but  sunpfV  inra- 
"^dating  those  of  others ;  and  of  re- 
quests, in  which  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  re/tot.    Deny  is  not  used 
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in  this  sexiM  directly  of  persons,  like 
-contradict,  bat  only  of  their  state- 
ments, or   the  tmth  and   force  of 
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*'  The  pQ^lt  U  a  lacred  place, 
yfhan  none  dare  oomtradiet  Ton  to  your 

face."  DonsLKY. 

Aj  Contbadict  is  opposite  to  counte- 
nance or  corroborate,  so  Dent  is  op- 
posed to  allow  or  admit 

"  That  the  Tariati(m  mar  be  foond  with 
•  share  <^  aceoracy  more  than  soffldent  to 
determbe  the  thi^s  eooree  is  allowed ;  bat 
that  it  can  be  Ibimd  so  exaetlj  as  to  flz  the 
loogitnde  within  a  degree  of  siztjr  miles,  I 
absolutely  ^o^."— Cook's  Vvjfogea, 

CONTRIVE.    Dbtisb.    Intent. 

CONCKRT.      MaNAOF^ 

To  CoNTUVB  (orig.  and  properlj 
'^  coKiroM ; "  O.  Fr.  GmUrmiir;  troiwr, 
now  tnuver,  to  find)  denotes  an  effort, 
ur  a  series  of  efibrts,  of  inrentiTeness. 
It  is  to  form,  find,  or  adapt  means  to 
an  end  bj  the  exercise  of  practical 
ingenuity. 

'*The  machine  iniiieh  we  are  inspeoting 
demonstrates  br  its  ooostmction  coM^rnMme* 
and  design.  Contrioanot  most  hare  had  a 
"  contrnw."— Pmnr. 

Detub  (Fr.  ctmitr)  ezpresses  the 
more  theoretical  aspect  of  Contritb, 
and  implies  not  so  much  the  finding 
ways  of  using  means^  as  finding  the 
means  themselTes.  We  contrive  ways 
of  doing  things  when  to  some  extent 
the  materials  are  at  hand.  We  de- 
rise  schemes  and  plans,  and  bring 
them  into  existence  oy  the  device. 

"  He  (Ood)hath  not  proTented  all  excep- 
tions or  caTiIs  devitoMe  byoorioos  and  cap- 
tions wits  against  it.**— Babbow. 

Intbnt  (Lat  tno^trt,  part.  <n- 
wentutf  to  find)  represents  the  practi- 
cal aspect  of  ODNTBrvB ;  the  inrention 
being  the  more  perfect  in  proportion 
to  the  lasting  ooaraoter  of  the  eon- 
triranoe,  and  its  enabling  us  to  oon- 
trire  at  wiU,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
rention  of  gunpowder^  or  the  steam- 
engine.  Inrention,  in  Its  fullest  sense, 
is  the  disborerj  of  a  mode  in  which 
the  laws  of  nature  may  be  made  ser- 
▼ieeable,  or  supposititioua  facts  treated 
as  natunl,  as  in  the  inrention  of  a 
romance.  In  its  lowest  sense  it  is 
the  fbding  out  of  a  suiBcient  mode 
of  doing  a  thing.  Imagination  and 
feeundi^  of  genius  giro  rise  to  in- 
Tcntors. 


"  The  mind  of  man  disooreiB  erwy  d^ 
some  craving  want  in  a  body  which  real^ 
wants  but  Terr  little.  It  every  day  uiocn» 
some  artificial  mle  to  gnide  that  nature 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  were  the  best  and 
surest  guide."— BuBKB. 

CoNCBRT  (Lat.  con^h^f  to  join 
togtth^f  part,  conwrtiw),  unlike  the 
former,  commonly  impues  the  joint 
assistance  of  others.^  It  implies  con- 
ference or  consultation,  and  is  almost 
exclusirely  employed  of  matters  of 
action^  not  of  pure  inrention  in  the 
scientific  sense;  as.  to  concert  a  plan 
or  scheme.  Yet  ourke  uses  it  of  a 
single  person  in  the  following : — 

"  Furious  in  their  adrersity,  mannical 
in  their  sucoesses,  a  oommander  had  more 
trouble  to  eoneert  bis  defence  before  the 
peoi^e  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the 
campaign." 

Manage  (Fr.  minatery  Lat.  mtfmcf, 
thi  hand)  denotes  rawer  a  judicious 
or  readr  employment  of  means  extern* 
porized  on  the  oooasion ;  such  con- 
triranoe  as  gires  to  the  course  of 
thinffs  the  kind  of  turn  which  we  de^ 
sire  for  compassing  our  end. 

-  Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem  grouneed  on  Just  right 
Well  mamgod  "  Miltok. 

CONTROVERT.  Dispotb.  Gain. 

SAT. 

Of  these.  Gainsay  (A.  S.  gtgnp^ 
again$ty  ana'Mj^)  denotes  no  more  than 
contradict,  or  call  in  question,  whether 
by  simple  denial  and  opposition,  or 
by  more  or  less  of  reasoning  accom- 
panying it. 

"To  conTinee  any  forward  fmRMynr.** 
^Babbow. 

CoNTEOrBBT  (Lat.  eontrv.  agoing 
and  virttn^  to  twm^  is  to  maxe  matter 
of  controrersy ;  that  is,  lengthened 
ar^^ument  in  opposition,  entering 
pomt  by  point  into  the  dispute. 

*'  This  was  the  great  profneitioa  that 
was  then  oontrmmied  concerning  Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah  or 
no,  and  the  assent  to  that  was  that  whiah 
distinguished  belierers  txom  unbelierers.** 

—LOCKB. 

DispiTTB  (Lat  dtf^toiv)  is  against 
a  personal  competitor,  as  CoNntorEBT 
reuars  directly  to  the  matter,  and 
only  indirectly  to  the  person ;  hence 
Dispute  may  apply  to  more  than  ar* 
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rnment  u  luch,  and  to  anTthtng 
brought  forward  bj  another  against 
oneself;  that  is,  to  such  things  as 
claims,  possessions,  titles,  rights,  and 
the  like. 

"  Thcreftwe  diniMtal  He  in  tht  tTnagogo* 
with  the  Jewt."— JtW«. 

In  controrersy  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition, in  dispute  more  of  doubt.  In 
order  to  oontrorert,  exact  knowledge 
is  wanted:  but  we  often  dispute 
where  we  ba^e  a  general  and  unde- 
fined persuasion  that  what  we  dispute 
is  not  sound  or  true. 

CONVENE.    CoMvoEB. 

The  idea  of  collecting  persons  to 
one  place  is  common  to  these  two 
terms ;  but  Comtbnb  (Lat.  amv^itrt, 
to  wm$  together^  is  oommonlj  applied 
to  such  assemblies  as  are  got  together 
for  some  public  purpose  in  a  special 
manner ;  as,  to  conyene  a  meeting  of 
shareholders  in  consequence  of  special 
news.  To  Comvokb  (Lat.  cmtiwcaTit, 
to  call  together)  is  an  act  of  authoritj 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  official  reli^ 
tion  to  the  bodj  enables  or  requires 
him  to  call  it  together.  Hence,  where 
the  nower  is  lodged  equally  in  the 
hanos  of  manj,  Convbnb  seems  the 
more  suitable  term;  and  Contoeb 
when  peculiar  power  of  summoning 
is  lodged  in  the  nands  of  a  single  per- 
son. CoNvoiB  and  convocation  hare 
acquired  an  ecclesiastical,  as  Con  yen  b 
a  political  and  generally  deliberatiTe 
force. 

"  The  Pftrluunent  of  Scotland  now  eon- 


*«  At  this  time  the  Cudin*] ,  hj  hit  power 
iegatire,  dieMlved  hit  convocation  at  Fanl't, 
eenroked  by  the  Archbith<^  of  Ctnterburjr, 
ealling  him  and  all  the  clergy  to  the  convo- 
eaUon  at  Canterbnrj.**— Bakbr. 

CONVENIENT.  Commodious. 
Handy. 

Convenient  (Lat.  convhtUni,  suit* 
able)  has  lost  its  old  meaning  of  accent 
or  becoming,  and  has  come  to  mean 
little  more  than  handy.  We  use  the 
term  Handy  (when  not  employed  of 
che  person  in  the  sense  of  dexterous, 
but  of  the  thing)  in  the  senses  of 
manageable  and  close  at  hand.  The 
former  is  the  old  meaxung,  the  latter 
is  modern.  A  weapon  is  handy  which 
may  be  used  easily  and  effectiTelj ;  a 


house  is  handy  which  is  close  by  and 
easily  reached.  CoNrBNiSNT  doaote* 
what  suits  tne  requirements  of  per- 
sons. Commodious  (Lat.  commVdia, 
adtfantageous)  joins  the  two,  and  de- 
notes what  is  conrenient,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  suitable.  It  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  localities  intended  for  the 
carrying  on  of  common  business  or 
priYSte  matters.  A  house,  a  diair,  • 
room,  are  commodious.  It  thus  natu- 
rally conreys  the  notion  of  sufficiency 
of  space,  which,  howeyer,  is  a  mean-  * 
ing  whidi  has  flowed  out  of  the  other. 
Handy  has  a  more  external  character 
than  conyenient^  which  is  also  applied 
to  more  general  ideas.  A  specific  tning 
or  object  is  handy;  arrangements, 
times,  and  seasons  are  conyenient. 

"  For  he  that  ttraini  too  ftur  a  tow. 
Will  break  it  like  an  o'er-bent  bow ; 
And  he  that  made  and  forced  it  broke  it. 
Not  he  that  for  eonvmimct  took  it." 

HUDIBBAS. 

Camden  uses  the  word  Commodiods 
in  its  primary  meaning,  when  he  says 
that  ''Britain  is  wallM  and  guarded 
with  the  ocean  most  commodious  for 
traffick  to  all  parts  of  the  world." 
*'  Each  it  handjf  in  her  way.**— Drtdxx. 

CONVENT.  Abbey.  Cloi8tbb. 
Nunnery.    Monastery.    Priory. 

Of  these.  Abb  by  and  Priory  are  no 
more  than  religious  houses  or  monas« 
teries,  so  called  as  being  goyemed  by 
an  abbot  or  a  prior.  They  would  differ, 
not  in  their  religious  character,  but  in 
their  state  and  priyileges.  The  Nun- 
nery is  a  CoNysHT  (Lat  oonomtio, 
an  aMtemUff)  of  females,  and  in  modem 
parlance  is  identical  with  Conybnt, 
which  is  a  religious  house  of  nuns,  as 
a  Monastery  (Gr.  fAnarrkfM^  I^at. 
fMnatHerium^  of  which  the  root  is  the 
Greek  (uUynffOfonc)  is  a  religious  house 
of  monks.  The  Cloistkr  (Lat.  c(ata- 
tnunfClaudXre^  to  shut)  is,  strictly,  that 
part  of  the  religious  house  whidi  was 
enclosed  as  a  nlace  of  exercise  and 
oonyersation.  It  is  in  their  general  use 
that  the  difference  between  the  terma 
cloister,  conyent.  and  monastery  de- 
senres  notioe.  The  distinctiye  idea  of 
Cloistbr  is  seclusion,  or  inyiolable  re* 
tirement ;  thatofCoMVBNTCommunit^ 
of  liying ;  that  of  a  Monastbry  sob- 
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tude.  One  if  Bhat  np  in  the  cloister ; 
one  goef  into  a  oonrent ;  one  retires  to 
A  monastery.  In  the  cloister  libertj 
is  sacrificed ;  in  tne  conrent  ancient 
nanits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a 
certain  society  adopted ;  in  the  monas* 
terr  one  has  Towed  a  kind  of  exile, 
and  men  lire  only  for  their  souls 
sake.  In  the  ancient  and  trae  monas- 
teries the  religious  dirided  their  time 
between  contemplation  and  work. 
Ther  were  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
settlement,  and  in  the  ciTilixation  of 
new  and  wild  ooontries.  The  term 
consent  is  less  imposing  than  that  of 
monastery.  The  oontmental  towns 
abound  in  oonrents  within  the  walls ; 
while  here  and  there  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  sndent  monssteries  standing  alone 
in  the  fields,  yet  manifesting  even  in 
their  decay  their  former  grandeur,  in- 
fiuence,  and  importance. 

CONVERSE.  Obverse.  Rivbess. 
Inversion. 

The  Converse  (Lat.  conwert^br*. 
part.  eonvertuMy  to  turn)  is  an  altered 
seouence.  The  term  belongs  to  logic, 
ana  amounts  to  the  invertea  state  of  a 
proposition,when  the  relative  positions 
of  its  subject  snd  predicate  haye  been 
exchanged.  All  men  are  animals: 
the  converse  of  this  is  that  all  animds 
-are  men,  and  the  pronoeition  is  not 
true.  No  vice  is  virtue  nas  for  its  con- 
verse no  virtue  is  vice,  and  the  pro- 
position is  true.  The  latter  is  a  oon- 
Tertible  proposition,  the  other  not  so, 
except  by  modification,as  some  snimals 
are  men.  The  subject-matter  may  be 
mathematical,  but  the  logical  idea  of 
conversion  is  still  retained,  as  in  the 
mathematical  proposition.  "  If  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the 
angles  opposite  the  sides  are  equal." 
This  is  true,  and  its  converse  is 
equally  true.  The  Obverse  (Lat.  o6- 
wrt^trif  part,  obvermu)  is,  literally,  that 
which  IS  turned  over  agairut  some- 
thing ;  the  obverse  side  of  a  coin  is 
that  which  is  primarily  held  before 
the  eyes  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
Terse.  In  a  more  general  sense  it 
means  a  necessary  correlative  truth. 
In  this  sense  the  truth  and  its  obverse 
stand  to  each  other  as  positive  and 
negative, — the  fact  that  all  men  sre 
OMHtal  being  the  obverse  of  the  other, 


that  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth  ss 
immortality.  The  Rivbrsb  (Lat.  rV- 
vertiirtf  part  rwfmci,  to  turn  boik) 
is  that  anpect  of  a  thing  which  appean 
after  the  rormer  aspeothas  been  turned 
hack — the  side  opposite  to  that  which 
was  before  visiDie  or  is  commonly 
visible;  and  morally,  a  contrary  re-  ■ 
presentation  or  statement  of  opinion  ; 
or  fiust,  or  that  which  is  contrary  in 
nature  snd  charaeter,or  oiroumstanoes. 
Intersion  (Lat  tnotrrionsm)  is  not 
an  object,  a  subject,  or  a  state,  but  a 
process;  such  a  turning  as  gives  the 
opposite  position  or  order ;  as,  to  invert 
a  common,  natural,  or  received  order, 
or  to  invert  the  common  or  natural 
position  of  a  thing  by  turning  it  up- 
side down,  or  upsetting  it  Hence 
that  which  is  inrerted  is  not  in  most 
cases  in  its  right  or  normal  condition, 
and  the  term  inyolves  the  idea  of 
wrong  or  disorderly  position,  arrange- 
ment, or  sequence. 

CONVERSANT.    Familiar. 

Conversant  (Lat.  eonvenari,  eon-, 
and  veriorLto  Uvt  with^  relates  only  to 
persons ;  Familiar  (Lat.  fUmiliaru. 
oelonging  to  ihefUnaiia  or  lunmhoid) 
both  to  persons  and  to  objects.  As  re- 
gards persons,  to  be  fsmibarwith  any- 
Uiing  IS  simply  to  have  seen  a  thing  so 
often  as  to  know  it  well.  In  its  smi- 
plest  sense,  therefore,  it  applies  to  no 
more  than  oculsr  reoognition.  Con- 
▼ersant  denotes,  in  addition,  the 
knowledge  of  skill  necessarily.  This 
may  sometimes  also  be  expressed  by 
Famiuar.  In  such  cases,  to  be  con* 
versant  implies  more  markedly  the 
knowledge  of  principles;  and  to  be  fi^ 
miliar  the  knowledge  of  fiuts  and  pro« 
cesses.  Sowemay  better  say,  '^tisone 
thing  to  be  convtnont  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution ;  it 
is  another  to  be/omt/tor  with  the  nets 
of  English  history." 

««  He  Qtea  the  dUfersnt  dialeetf  m  eoe 
who  hftd  beea  cnntnoKt  with  them  slL" 
— Pofr. 

"  That  war  or  peace  maj  be 
As  thinfi  sainaiatfld  unA  familiar  to  as.* 
Shaexspb^bb. 

CONVERSATION.  Colloqut, 
(^npbrbnce.  Dxalogvb.  Discovrsb. 
Confabulation. 

CONVBRSATION    (tit    CoNVBRSABT) 
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m  rerbal  intercourse  of  aa  unpremedi- 
tMed  kind,  in  which  any  number  of 
jersone  may  uke  a  part.  It  ia  inde- 
inite  aa  to  the  subject,  which  maj  be 
•ne  or  many.  It  may  be  more  or  leaf 
4cBultory,  and  fpriug  altogether  from 
•oculent.  It  naturally  auppoeea  Boine 
•quality  of  social  position  in  those 
•igagedinit 

••The  iaflnence  Kurdaed  by  hii  (John- 
•M)  oonvertatim  diitetlj  npoa  thoM  with 
whom  he  hved,  and  indireetly  npon  the 
^ole  »»t«;»7  world,  WM  altogether  with- 
oot  a  pwallel.*— MACAtJl.AT. 

Colloquy  ^Lat.  eoU6quium)  is  a 
species  of  dialogue  indefinite  as  to 
ilumber.  but  restricted  as  to  subject, 
m  which  each  person  present  contri- 
bute remarks  pertinent  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  without  the  rigidity  of  a 
public  meeting.  It  commonly  sup- 
poses authonzed  deputation  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  and  coming  to 
agreement. 

"  In  1540  he  (Simon  Orrne)  wm  joined 
••  M  anistaat  to  Ph.  MelMothon,  Martin 
Bawr,  John  CaJrin,  Ac.,  when  they  went 
toWormei  to  the  eoUo<pty  there  about  re- 
Bgion."— Wood,  Athena  Oxon, 

CoNFEHENca  (Fr.  conf^rencB,  Lat. 
conferred  to  bring  together)  has  more 
of  form,  being  a  colloquy  on  ur- 
gent or  public  and  national  affairs, 
where  some  line  of  action  has  to  be 
taken,  or  some  expression  of  opinion 
published  authoritatively. 

«."P?   Hampton   Conrt  Qmferenee,"^ 
Mngluh  History. 

BiALoova  (Qt,  Jiixoyoc)  is  com- 
monly, though  not  necessarily,  re- 
steicted  to  two  speakers.  It  is  a  sort 
of  literary  conrersation,  in  which  the 
thmgs  said  are  made  subsernent  by 
art  tocertain  main  topics.  It  is  there- 
fore commonly  recorded,  and  so  framed 
as  to  be  worth  reading. 

"Anrangxebe  ie  written  in  rhyme,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  all  Dryden's  phiye.  ThepeiMoasee 
«rtt  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  fi  oftendo- 
mcetic,  and  therefore  enseeptible  of  senti- 
■nente  accommodated  to  famfliar  incidents.** 

JOHMSOir. 

DiscGVRSB  {Ft,  diicourij  Lat.  dii- 
€ursu*)  is  consecutive  speecn,  whether 
<>f  one  or  more  persons,  upon  a  given 
bne  of  thought.  It  differs  from  t|ie 
otkeri  in  the  particular  that  it  may 


[convebtJ 


have  been  primarily  written,  whil# 
thev  miDly  speaking  without  writing  ; 
and  m  bemg  applicable  to  the  c(m^ 
tmuous  exposition  of  a  single  person. 

T  '^^IT**^,*?**"^  *•  d«riT«d  from  a 
tJS  ▼•rt),  which  signifies  to  ron  abont,aad 
bv  the  moticm  of  onr  lags  and  the  acitMioa 
oJonr  whole  body  to  inverse  many  d&ereS 
grounds^  or  the  same  ground  many  diflbrent 
ways.  Now  the  appKcation  of  this  corporeal 
image  to  what  passes  in  the  mind,  ^totiie 

^"^J^LS^L^^  ^^^  ^  meditate  on 
varipna  subjects,  or  on  many  distinct  narU 
of  the  same  subject,  andTS hen  W.^  ?om! 
2m^^!iL*^  thoughts  to  one  another, 
sometunes  w^th  greater,  and  sometime^ 
with  ^esi  agitation  and   rapidity,  is  db- 

CowFABULATiON  (Ut.  confabHlarL 
to  talk  together,  to  chat)  is  easy  con- 
versation ;  chat  fiuniliar,  unformaL  and 
unrestrained. 

••SWends*  eonfiUmlations  are  eomfbrtable 
at  aU  tunes,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  ia 
summer,  'quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,* 
"i?L*?,**  ^^  *»  ^»™  that  is  hungry  or 
^tnmL^'-^BvRTOV^natomyo/MdmSXoly 

CONVERT.  Proselyte.  Neo^ 
PHTTS.     Pervert. 

Convert  (Lat.  convertire,  u 
change)  is  one  who  turns  from  one 
set  of  opinions  to  another ;  not  neces- 
fla^lJ^  though  commonly  supposed  to 
be,  of  a  religious  character. 

''A  bdierer  mar  be  excused  by  the  most 
nardened  atheist  foreudearouring  to  make 
him  a  oowerf,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
eye  to  both  their  intepeets."_ADl)iBOK. 

Proselyte  (Gr.  w/wkt^Xutoc,  wpo'f ,  to, 
^'^^  *rK9f***t  1  come)  is  one  who  has 
come  or  been  brought  over  from  one 
religion  to  another.  The  term  has 
been  metophorically  extended  to  em- 
br84Je  other  creeds  than  those  of  re- 
ligion. The  difference  between  the 
tenns  seemstobethatCoNVBRTregardB 
the  internal  aspect  of  the  change,  Pro- 
selyte the  external;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  proselyte  is  simply  one  who 
has  be«i  brought  over  by  external 
persuasion  to  another  set  of  opinions  ; 
the  convert  is  one  who  has  essentially 
changed  his  views,  perhaps  as  much 
wrough  the  exercise  of  his  own  re- 
flexion and  reason  as  from  any  power 
or  influence  from  without. 

•«  False  teachers  commonly  make  use  of 
??^:*V^'*J?T'  "d  temporal  considerations^ 
<rf  ittle  tneks  and  derioes,  to  make  diaT 
ciples  and  gain  prof«^tet.**-.TELLOT«OB. 
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Nbopbttb  (Or.  ftJ^ihrH)  ezpressea 
no  more  than  one  who  has  reoentlj 
entered  upon  a  profeMion,  whether 
this  has  inrolred  anj  change  of  pre- 
TionsTiewaornot. 

Pervert  is  a  term  of  recent  inven- 
tion to  express  a  mutahtn  conversion. 

**  Naj,  in  eflStets  of  grae*  which  occaed 
ftr  the  tftett  of  iMinro,  we  mo  St.  Pftnl 
mftkoft  a  diifrreiloo  betwoeii  thooo  ho  e*llo 
MppAyiof ,  that  ia,  nowlj  graftod  into  Chria- 
tiaaitj,  and  thoao  that  avo  hronght  im  m 
the  fiOth."— Baoqv. 

CONVICT.  Detect.  Convince. 
Persuade. 

These  terms  all  denote  the  bringing 
home  of  something  to  another.  To 
Convict  (Lat.  eonvinchre,  part  con* 
vietuiy  to  eomktf  to  prove  eonebimoly) 
is  to  bring  his  rnilt  or  error  home  to 
another  bj  evidence.  It  is  never  used 
in  anj  but  an  un&vourable  sense. 
Such  eonvietimi  maj  be  more  or  less 
formal  and  publio.  Detect  ^Lat. 
dotXgortf  part,  detoetuty  to  uncooor)  re- 
lates to  acts  onlj,  not,  as  Convict, 
both  to  acts  and  their  motires.  It  re- 
sembles Convict  in  applving  only  to 
falsehood  and  wronff.  To  (S»nvxncb 
is  another  form  of  um  word  conmet; 
but  relates  to  the  inner  belief  of  the 
individual,  and  not  to  the  external  re- 
sult of  acquainting  others.  So  I  may 
be  convinced  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
innoceiioe  of  a  convicted  person.  To 
PflMUAOB  (Lat.  pertuadaro)  has  much 
in  common  with  Convince  ;  but  con- 
viction is  the  result  of  the  understand- 
ing, persuasion  of  the  will.  Convic- 
tion IS  a  necessity  of  the  mind ;  per- 
suasion an  acquiescence  of  the  incuna- 
tion.  Logic  convinces ;  rhetoric  per- 
suades. In  action  or  matter  of  prac- 
tice they  are  often  combined.  The 
man  who  is  persuaded  feels  convinced 
that  he  is  rightly  so ;  the  man  who  is 
convinced  das  not  set  himself  against 
the  process  of  persuasion.  Convic- 
tion, being  mental,  is  the  less  active ; 
persuasion,  being  moral,  is  the  more 
active  outwardly.  We  are  convinced 
of  truths  and  &cts.  We  are  persuaded 
to  act  and  to  behave.  So  strong  is  this 
difference,  that  the  two  may  be  in 
opposition,  and  we  m^  (firom  bv* 
motives  and  considarations  of  self- 
interest  and  the  like)  be  persuaded  to 
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act agoinst  our  conviction.    A  persua- 
sive manner,  convincing  proora. 

"  Wiae  men  deairo  to  tee  the  aeveral  parts 
of  it  to  iiw  cleared  op  and  made  coniistent 
with  each  other,  and  uoun  the  whole  to  dia* 
cover  such  evident  mann  of  a  superior  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness  in  the  frame  and 
teztnre  of  it,  as  may  eonoine*  them  that  it 
is  tmlj  divine  and  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Blind  to  whom  we  asenbe  it.**— Bishop 
HuBD. 

"  Bat  if  the  jnxy  find  him,  the  pvisoner^ 
goiltj,  he  is  then  said  to  be  convicUd  of  the 
crime  whereof  he  is  indicted ;  which  conoic- 
tion  may  aecroe  two  wavs,  either  by  his  con- 
ftoaing  the  offence  and  pleading  ffoilty,  or 
by  his  being  fenad  so  by  the  veruet  of  his 
oonntry.**— BuiCKSTONB. 

*'  For  were  not  snofa  mirades  and  oraeles 
at  last  generallv  believed  ?  or  if  several  im- 
poatnrea  were  atttctedt  does  the  author  ima- 
gine that  snch  dttectian  would  utterly  sink 
the  credit  of  all  fbture  miracles  ?  **—  Bishop 

HUBD. 

*«  He  that  Mmcad(«  a  man  to  rob  a  house 
is  gnilt^  of  the  sin  he  psrsiMuesff  him  to,  but 
not  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is  who  com- 
mitted the  robbery,  for  it  was  in  his  power, 
after  all  other perntosuMU,  to  have  forborne 
the  fket,  and  to  have  maintained  his  inno- 
eanee."— SoiTTH. 

COPIOUS.  Abundant.  Ample. 
Plsntipvl.    Plenteous. 

CopiovFS  (Lat.eomottit ;  eopinjpUnty) 
denotes  the  abunoant  giving  torth,  as 
firom  a  fund,  store,  or  resources ;  as  a 
copious  supply,  a  copious  stream,  a 
copious  language.  It  relates  to  the 
ridiness  of  Uie  source. 

"  The  sense  ol  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  on 
my  side ;  whidi  ase  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the  orator's  time.  It  is  not  brevity,  out 
eopumtntis,  a  ftiU  ropreeentati<m  of  every 
eirenmstanoe,  that  they  recommend." — 
Mklmoth»  Pliny. 

Abundant  (Lat.  Uhunddrey  to  flow 
abundantly;  undOfawave)  relates,  not 
to  the  source,  but  the  supply,  which 
is  lar^  of  tts  kind ;  as  an  abundance 
of  gram,  of  words,  of  wit. 

"  He  goes  lightly  that  wants  a  load.  If 
there  be  more  pleasure  in  almndaneet  there 
is  more  seonzity  in  a  mean  estate."— KSHOF 


Ample  (Lat  rnmplm,  spatdout,full) 
refers  especially  to  what  is  variable  in 
limit  or  quantify,  and,  in  the  instance 
under  consideration,  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  sufficient  or  re- 
quisite. 
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*  Now  let  OS  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  ov 


[CORNEK] 


eye 

To  the  large  eooTox  of  jon  asnre  skj. 
Behold  it  like  an  ampU  curtain  fpread." 
Pbiob. 
Plentiful  and  Plsntbovi  (Lat 
flinXtatemj  ftUnm)  diSer  bat  uttle, 
but  PLBifTBoui  ia  more  oloeelj  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  girer, 
Plbktiful  with  the  abundance  of  the 
rift.  Plbntbous  belongs  also  to  a 
higher  and  more  rhetorical  style.  But 
Plentiful  belongi  more  strictly  than 
^undant  to  purely  physical  tnings. 
We  might  say  a  plenteous,  plentiful,  or 
abundant  hureBt,  but  we  oould  only 
say  abundant,  not  plentiful  or  plen- 
teous, cause  of  gratitude  for  it 

'<  The  rerj  word  tatura  slipiifles  a  dish 
plentifiilfy  stored  with  all  Tarietr  of  fruit 
and  gxmina."— DBTDKir,  /wtrnU, 

CORNER.    Anolb. 

CoBNBR  ^Fr.  comMr,  adj.  t^  fffftie^ 
it  at  an  angU)  is  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  solid  bodies,  Akolb  (Lat. 
angiUut)  by  the  meeting  of  mathema- 
tical lines.  Cornbr  refers  only  to  the 
point  of  meeting.  Angle  to  the  whole 
^ce  included  between  the  lines. 
Hence,  Corner  has  a  metaphorical 
force,  of  which  Angle  does  not  par- 
take ;  as,  a  quiet  or  remote  comer  of 
the  world. 

"A  maeter  eook  I  whj  he*s  the  man  of  men 
For  a  pro«Be«>r.    He  derigna,  he  dzmwL 
Makes  citadels  of  cnrioos  fowl  and  flsh. 
Mounts  marrow-bones ;  oats  tttj-angled 
cnstardfc-  B.  Joinozr. 

"  We  learn  from  hence  what  is  the  tme 
use  ud  end  of  miracles.  Thej  are  not  pri- 
Tate  hot  pablie  prooA^  not  tUngs  to  be  done 
in  a  eomer  Har  the  sake  of  single  penens 
but  before  mnltitndes  and  in  the  face  of  the 
son."— BiSBop  Attxebuxt. 

CORPORAL.     Bodily.     Corpg. 

REAL.      MaTBRL&L. 

Corporal  and  Corporeal  (Lat. 
corjOrmt,  eorjOntu)  both  mean  re- 
lating to  the  body,  but  under  different 
aspects  of  it;  Corporal  relating  to 
the  tubttance^  Corporeal  to  thefiaturs 
of  the  body;  while  Bodily  denotes, 
more  generally,  oonnected  with  the 
bodjrorwithabody;  hence  corporal 
punisl  nent,  corporeal  existence,  bo- 
dily Tigour,  pains,  or  shape.  Ma- 
terial (Lat  mathrialU)  respects  all 
bodies,  maxiimate  as  well  as  animate, 


as  the  material  system,  material  sub- 
stances. 

"For  tenth,  tiie  greatest  of  intelleetnal 
goods,  is  the  prodnee  of  nndistnrbed  reason : 
sad  health,  the  greatest  of  the  cmpormd,  is 
the  blooming  frnit  of  temperanee ;  and  yet 
we  can  be  content  to  be  depriTedef  both  for 
the  sordid jpleasnre  of  a  riotoos,  anmeaning 

Jollitj.**— WABBUBITQR. 

"All  corporal  damages  that  ehanee  to 
mortal  men  are  \tf  medieinee  healed,  <r  br 
reason  remedied,  er  hj  length  of  time  cored, 
or  else  b7  death  ended."— GWrfw*  Book. 

"  Bnt  in  realitj  it  arose  from  Terr  dillb- 
r«it  eanse^  sometimes  tnmbodibt  pain, 
which  he  often  felt  when  he  did  not  own  it.** 
— PORTKUS.  Lift  of  Stekor, 

CORRECTION.  Amendment. 
Reform. 

The  word  Correction  (Lat.  cor- 
r^Jirs,  part,  corrvctia)  denotes  the 
action  of  redresnng  some  defect  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  <mler 
that  which  had  departed  from  it. 

AMEKDBfEMT  (Fr.  ofiisnit,  Lat. 
emm^dan)  is  a  change  brought  about 
for  the  better  in  a  ricious  order  of 
things. 

Reform  (Lat.  r^ormSrt,  to  form, 
anew)  is  the  state  of  s  thing  re-esta- 
blished in  the  order  in  which  it  ought 
to  be.  ^  The  correction  of  faults  may 
result  in  an  amendment  of  character, 
which,  if  extensire,  may  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  reform. 

Correction  may  be  complete  or  in- 
sufficient or  OTen  useless,  according 
as  the  act  has  produced  more  or  less 
effect,  or  none  at  alL  Amendment 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  ac- 
conling  as  the  change  mxj  be  more 
or  less  considerable.  But  reform  is 
necessarily  absolute.  In  their  appli- 
cation to  persons,  correction  belongs 
to  faults  and  defects,  amendment  to 
any  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  cha- 
ractei\  reform  to  the  entire  conduct 
and  character. 

COST.  Expense.  Price.  Value. 
Worth. 

The  Cost  of  a  thing  (0.  Fr.  coster, 
Lat.  comtarc,  to  cost)  in  its  extended 
sense,  is  all  that  has  been  laid  out,  or 
is  to  be  laid  out  upon  producing  it. 
The  Expense  (Lat.  txpmdcn,  to  pay 
outf  part,  cxpentut)  relates  rather  to 
the  person  than  the  article;   hence 
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expense  often  memns  continaed  cost, 
M  whaterer  a  carriage  maj  coat  there 
will  be  expense  in  keeping  it  up.  The 
Pbicb  of  a  thing  is  that  which  repre- 
sents its  ralue  to  the  owner  (  Fr.  prix ; 
Lat.  prSttufiOy  snd  must  be  paid  to 
procure  it.  The  Worth  (A.S.  iMorS) 
IS  what  it  will  fetch,  and  the  Valub 
<[Fr.  valmr;  Lat.  vtfitrv,  to  ht  worth) 
is  what  it  ought  to  fetch. 

"The  real  price  of  eTerfthiog,  what 
ereiTthiiig  really  eotU  to  uie  man  who 
wants  to  acquire  it.  is  the  toil  and  troabU 
ofaoqairing  it.**— ADAM  Smith. 
"  Already  I  am  worn  with  oaree  and  age. 
And  Jnst  abandoning  the  ongratefkil  stage. 
Unprofltably  kept  at  Heareni  •  expetutt 
I  live,  a  rent  charge  on  her  Providence.'* 
Dbtdkbt. 
'*  Besides  the  oniaments  that  are  throst 
throogb  the  holes  of  the  ears,  many  others 
are  snspended  to  them  hj  strings ;  sneh  ss 
chisels  or  bodkins  made  of  green  talc,  upon 
whieh  therset  a  high  «aAi«.   The  nails  and 
teeth  of  their  deceased  relations,  the  teeth 
of  dogs,  and  eTerxthing  else  that  thej  can 
get  whidi  they  think  either  enrions  or 
va/MoA/^**— Cook's  Voyaget. 

"  Bat  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that 

bore 
Semblance  ot  worth,  not  snbstanoe,  gently 

raised 
Their  fainting  oonrage,  and  din>eird  their 

fears."  MiLTOir. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  a  thin^  con- 
stitutes its  ralue ;  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  determines  its  price. 
The  value  of  things  is  founded  upon 
the  use  which  we  may  make  of  them. 
That  which  has  no  use  has  no  Talue. 
And  as  use  is  founded  upon  want,  that 
has  no  value  for  whicn  no  demand 
exists.  The  value  regulates  the  price, 
but  only  within  certain  limits.  He 
JB  no  connoisseur  who  can  only  judge 
of  the  value  of  an  article  bv  the  price 
which  is  asked  for  it.  Price  bears 
reference  to  exchange,  and  only  exists 
in  that  relation,  but  from  the  moment 
that  we  want  a  thing  it  has  a  value 
for  us,  and,  if  we  possess  iu  it  retains 
that  value  irrespectively  of  any  such 
exchange. 

counterfeit.  Spumous.  Suf- 
posiTmous.       Fictitious.       Adul- 

TBBATBD.   SOPBISTICATBO.    BaSTABO. 

Falsifibd.    Gabblbd. 

CouNTBBFEiT  (Fr.  cofitrtfaitf  from 
tontit'fairt)  relates  to  such  deception 


as  consists  in  matters  of  exterior,  the 
making  a  false  thing  wear  the  look  of 
the  true. 

'*  Think  freeiy  on  all  the  various  pre 
tences  to  roTelation ;  compare  the  coutUor- 
fgit  Scriptnree  with  the  tme."— BmiTLBT. 

Spubious  (Lat.  spUrius,  iUegitimate) 
denotes  something  not  issumg  from 
the  true  source,  or  the  source  pre- 
tended. 

"  I  never  conld  be  imposed  on  to  reoeiTe 
Ibr  yours  what  u  written  by  any  others,  or 
to  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  fir  th^ 
tjmrunu  productions.'*— J>BT2>xir. 

SupposrriTious  (Lat.  tupp^UUteUu, 
tubttitutodf  not  gonuino)  denotes  that 
whi(di  is  foun£d  upon  supposition 
instead  of  fitct  This  admits  of  vary- 
ing deg^rees  of  falsehood  or  deception. 
The  worst  form  is  when  that  wmch  is 
known  to  be  not  the  true  is  tubfti- 
tutod  in  its  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  intention  to  deceive  is  im- 
plied in  a  supposititious  history,  if 
the  materials  are  the  most  authentic 
that  could  be  procured.  In  such  a 
case  their  necessarily  supposititious 
character  ought  to  be  declared. 

*'We  shall  premise  this  observation,  or 
rather  suspicion  of  our  own,  that  there 
seem  to  be  some  Orphiok  verses  tuppotiti- 
tious  as  well  as  there  were  SibvUine,  they 
being  eonnterfeited  either  by  Christiaas  or 
Jews.''~Oui>woBTH. 

Ficrmous  (Lat/rfVcitu  ifingtro^  u 
form  or  frign)  applies  to  anything 
which  is  put  forth  as  havinr  indepen- 
dent trutn  and  reality,  whue  it  is  the 
product  of  imagination  or  invention, 
whether  there  be  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive or  not. 

'*  Thus,  some  make  comedy  a  representa- 
tion of  mean,  and  others  of  bad  men.  Some 
think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unim- 
portance, others,  in  the  Jletitioutneu,  of 
the  transaction."— AimA2<r. 

^The  two  last  epithets  are  applied  to 
such  substances  as  are  not  of  pure 
composition  and  manufacture.  That  is 
Adultebated  (Lat  itduUhurej  which 
had  the  same  secondary  meamng)  in 
which  the  article  is  made  to  contain 
less  of  the  genuine  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  cheaper  substances,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  fuU  price  of  it 
atlesscost.  ThatisooPHi8ncATBo(Or. 
ffo^urrai/i(,  Lat.  iUfhisftcus,  tophutical) 
of  which  the  genuine  simplicity  is  de- 
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stroyed.  It  is  a  lest  mercantile  tenn 
than  adulterate,  and  applies  to  mat- 
ters  of  the  mind,  belief,  argument, 
judgment;  as,  to  sophisticate  the  nn- 
derstandiQg — subj  ects  to  which  Adu  l- 
TEBATk  is  also  applied  analogously; 
but  we  speak  of  persons  as  sophisti- 
cated, and  systems  or  compounds  as 
adulterated.  Adulteration  expresses 
rather  the  impurity  or  dishonesty, 
sophistication  tne  corrupt  ingenuity 
of  the  process. 

*'We  Uare  meXi  proved  that  Lendpimt 
aad  Demoehtot  were  not  the  flnt  inTeo- 
tors,  bat  cmlj  the  depraTer*  and  aduiUrch 
tort   of  the   atofflio  philoeophy."  —  Ci7I>- 

WORTH. 

"He  ie  ratUm|f  orer  the  ttieets  of 
Loodon,  and  pnmung  all  the  wpkuHeated 
lajM  whieh  soeceed  to  snpply  the  place 
where  natore  is  relinqouned.**— Ejroz, 
E»amf». 

The  origin  of  the  word  Bastard  is 
obscure.  There  is  an  old  French 
phrase.  ^2f  de  bast,  which  was  tran- 
scribea  into  old  English  ^born  in  bast. " 
The  word  has  been  connected  with 
the  modem  Mt,  a  pack-saddle,  as  if 
bastard  were  one  Dom  amon^  the 
pack-saddles  of  muleteers.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
that  which  looks  ^nuine,  but  is 
inferior  ajod  corrupt  in  form,  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  pure  and  authentic, 
but  of  corrupt  origin  and  degenerate 
growth.  It  ii  specially  uiplicable 
to  vegetable  productions  or  a  coarse 
and  wild  character  which  resemble 
more  wholesome  and  valuable  plants, 
and  to  vicious  developments  in  art 
and  language.  Bastard  Latin,  bas- 
tard architecture. 

"  Bastard  •eIMove.'*—B arrow. 

To  Falsify  {Lai,  faUlfieut.  working 
deceit)  is  to  throw  upon  wnat  is  in 
itself  authentic  such  a  character  as 
shall  make  it  exhibit  falsehood.  It  is 
to  vitiate  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is, 
so  &r  as  may  serve  a  specific  purpose. 
Hiat  which  has  an  expressive  charac- 
ter or  force  is  falsified  when  it  is  made 
to  denote  wrongly  or  inconsistently 
with  its  natural  or  proper  significance. 
To  Garblb  is  a  particular  kind  of 
falsification,  probaoly  firom  L.  Lat. 
garbellan,  to  t^t.  It  is  to  cleanse  from 
dross  and  dust,  and  was  used  specially 
of  spices ;  hence  to  garble  is  to  lepa- 


8TNONTM8  [COUBSE] 

rate  and  discard  extraneous  matt<ir» 
and  to  pick  and  choose  what  is  valu- 
able and  answers  one's  purpose— so 
to  extract  such  quotations  from  a 
book  or  document  as  may  foster  a 
particular  view  by  artfiil  seieotion  and 
collocation. 

«*  We  eaanot»  I  ten,faisify  the  pedime 
of  this  fieree  people,  and  perMwde  then 
that  thej  are  not  •prong  mm  a  nation  in 
whose  being  the  blood  of  fireedtun  eiren. 
latet.**— Burks. 

"  Among  an  the  ezeeesea  into  which  the 
Toriee  ran  in  &Tonr  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
hope*  of  fixing  dominion  on  their  own  partj, 
their  seal  to  lapport  the  methods  atgarbim^ 
corporations  was,  in  mj  opinion,  that 
which  threatened  pnblie  luwrtj  the  most.'* 

— BOLDIGBROKS. 

COURSE.    Current. 

The  Course  (Lat.  eumu^  of  a 
river  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  runs;  the  Current  (Lat.  part. 
eurrentem^  running)  is  the  force  of  the 
water  which  follows  that  course.  The 
course  is  straight  or  winding,  the 
current  is  strong  or  slack. 

COWARD.  Poltroon.  Dastard 
Craven. 

The  term  Coward  ([Ital.  eodard^\ 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  coudo,  a  taU, 
being  like  an  animal  that  hangs  down 
its  tail,  or  shows  tail  in  ready  flight. 
It  is  the  ordinary  term  for  a  person 
who  lacks  courageito  meet  danger.  A 
Poltroon  is  a  coward  of  peculiar 
meanness  of  spirit,  of  an  arrant 
poverty  of  character,  that  is  incapable 
of  ag^eronsideaoreffbrt.  Dastard 
{dotty  answering  to  "Eng.daudy  and  the 
common  Fr.  mpx  -ard ;  Skrat's  Etynu 
Diet,)  is  one' who,  like  the  poltroon, 
meanlv  shrinks  from  danger,  out  fitmi 
pure  /ear,  while  the  poltroon  is  lasy 
and  cowardly  also.  The  Craven, 
i.e.  one  begged  off.  was  one  who 
crated  his  life  of  tne  victor.  The 
term  belongs,  therefore,  to  more 
honourable  warfare.  The  mean  man 
is  a  poltroon,  the  recreant  knight  is  a 
craven.  It  is  the  difference  between 
hiding  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and 
showing  the  white  feather  in  the  hoe 
of  danger.  As  to  the  etymology  of 
poltroon,  Littr6  decides  in  favour  of 
O.  H.  Ger.  po^ar,  boUtar(Ger.poUter; 
£ng.  bolster),  meaning   a  M;  the 
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Ital.  poUrontf  of  which  the  foifix 
'On€  ii  mtensiye,  would  then  be  =s  a 
thoroughly  hzj,  BpiritleBs  man. 

CREATE.  Cause.  Occasion. 
Maes.  Form.  Produce.  Con- 
tnruTB. 

It  IB  hardlj  neoessarj  to  obserre 
that  Create  ([Lat.  erean^  is  used  in 
the  metaphjrgical  sense  of  producing 
out  of  nothixijp.  as  '*the  creation  of 
the  world."  With  this,  which  repre- 
•ents  onlj  an  efibrt  of  the  human 
mind  to  express  the  inconceivable, 
we  hare  nothing  to  do  in  a  work  of 
thif  kind,  which  deals  onlj  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  language.  The  term 
create  is  often  used  in  a  kindred 
sense  with  Cause  (Lat.  catoa,  a 
antu),  but  it  inToIves  personal 
agencj.  It  is  to  effect  by  the  agency 
and  under  the  laws  of  causation. 
This  human  aj^ency,  if  not  directly 
expressed,  is  mdirectly  implied;  as 
bus^bodies  are  said  to  create  mischief, 
or  jealousies  are  created  by  unneces- 
sary reserre.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  natural  force  and  sequence  of 
thinn  is  contemplated,  we  use  Cause  ; 
as,  the  circumstance  caused  great  sur- 
prise. 

"  The  bad  treatment  of  those  who  are 
•offered  still  to  live  hi  a  sodetj  it  the 
creaHn^  of  so  mmaj  maleontents,  who  at 
■one  tune  or  otaer  maj  make  thoee  who 
treat   them    ill   feel    Uieir   rereBge."—- 

BUBHXT. 

"And  the  Lord  (3od  eoiued  a  deep  sleep 
to  ikU  npoQ  AdMm.**—BibU. 

To  Occasion  ^Lat.  oocitUmem ;  or- 
cVd6^  to  befall)  denotes  the  more  in- 
direct  and  less  aotire  kinds  of  causa- 
tion; the  occasion  is  the  circumstance  or 
set  of  circumstances  which  allow  the 
cause  to  operate.  Accordingly  the 
rerh  Occasion  is  often  employed  of 
something  oonnected  with  the  cause. 
or  the  cause  Tiewed  generaUy  ana 
indirectly.  In  travelling^  we  might 
•ay,  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  an 
aeoident,  but  it  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  an  axle-tree.  Generally 
spealdnf  y  the  cause  is  more  remote 
tnan  the  occasion,  the  occasion 
more  specifically  aotire  than  the 
cause.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  some 
crime  committed,  the  temptation,  the 
•onTenient  cireumstanoes,  the  solici- 
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tation,  or  the  hope  of  nin,  and  the 
like,  might  be  spoken  of  as  the  cause ; 
but  to  a  moralist  these  would  rather 
constitute  the  occasion,  while  the 
cause  would  be  deeper,  namely,  in 
the  depravity  of  the  man's  nature. 
The  following  passage  of  Spenser 
shows  how  easily  the  two  may  be 
interchanged : — 


said  then  the  palmer,    that 
does  seek 
Oceaticm  to  wrath  and  cause  of  strife.** 

Mabe  (A.  S.  macian)  is  the  most 

feneric  ot  all.  It  has  the  sense  of  to 
ring  about  by  any  means  or  by  any 
process,  and  is  applicable  boui  to 
physical  and  metaphjrsical  results, 
in  which  latter  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  form  and  constitute;  as, 
two  and  two  mahg  four,  implying 
logical  causation,  but  not  agency. 

"  When  the  canse  is  extiiasieal,  and  the 
effect  prodnoed  bj  a  sensible  separation,  or 
inxtapositioD,  of  discernible  parts,  we  call 
it  making:  and  snob  are  all  artificial 
things."— LoOKX. 

To  Form  (Lkt,  formare)  is  used  in 
three  main  senses :  1,  to  gire  physical 
form  or  shape,  as  to  form  an  image 
outof  day ;  2,  to  produce  in  substan- 
tial shape,  as  the  action  of  cold  on 
water  forms  ice;  3,  to  give  meta- 
physical shape,  as  to  form  an  idea  or 
notion.  This  does  not  imply  distinct 
agency;  as,  we  say  six  will  formama- 
jority,  that  is,  will  complete  the  notion 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  majority; 
to  which  may  be  added  4.  to  give 
moral  shape,  that  is,  to  mould ;  as,  to 
form  a  habit  of  reflexion;  circtim- 
stances  form  the  character.  This  last 
is  only  an  analogous  application  of 
the  first. 

*'We  are  so  wonderftUlj  >brm«/,  that 
whilst  we  are  creatures  rehementlj  desi- 
roQS  of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached 
to  habit  and  enstom."— Bcbke. 

Produce  (Lat.  prdduc^,  to  bring 
forward,  produce)  is  to  brinff  about  as 
the  result  of  a  lengthenea  effort  or 
process,  analogous  to  the  bringing 
forth  of  plants  from  seeds,  and  the 
young  of  animals  from  the  parent.  It 
Buy  or  may  not  imply  distinct  pur- 
pose; as,  to  produce  a  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art  on  the  ons  handy  or  kind- 
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neit  prodooefl  lore,  on  the  otho*. 
That  which  prodnoet  does  to  bj  an 
operatire  power  inherent  in  its  nature, 
by  rirtoe  of  which  it  impart!  some- 
what of  its  own  nature  or  sabatanoe 
to  the  thing  produced. 

"  Tnde,  then,  is  neMMarf  t*.  th«  ^ro* 
4ucmg  of  riahM,  and  taxnuj  necettarj  to 
the  cuTTing  on  of  trmde."— LoOKX. 

CojwTrruTB  ^Lat.  conttibiitn)  is 
purel?  mental,  Uiough  the  conception 
maj  be  based  upon  a  phjsical  pro- 
cess. To  constitute  means  to  con- 
tribute all  that  is  needed  to  make 
up  a  whole,  whether  physical  or 
metaphjsical.  If  manj  things  are 
needed^  the  term  applies  to  all ;  if  one 
thing  IS  sufficient,  that  alone  con- 
stitutes: as,  <'  That  field  constitutes,  or 
those  fields,  trees,  and  hedges  con- 
stitute, all  my  landed  property.*' 

'*  It  it  not  more  neoewery  to  the  ctmati- 
ttaina  Ufa  man  that  a  homaa  eonl  inhaUt 
in  a  hnman  body,  than  it  it  to  the  being  a 
tme  Christian  that  the  H0I7  Spirit  of  QoA 
inhabit  in  the  soul  and  body  of  the  man.**— 

SSABP. 

CRIME.     Vici.     SiK.     Guilt. 

MiSOBMXAIfOUR.  OpFBNCB.  TkES- 
PAS8.        TrANSORBSSION.         M18DBKO. 

WaoNo.  iNiQumr.  Wicxbonbss. 
Injusticb.    Ikjurt. 

Crimx  (Fr.  crtms ;  Lat.  ertsMti,  an 
meeutation)  is  always  a  deed,  nerer  a 
state.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  deed 
riolating  a  law,  numan  or  diyine. 
Hence,  we  may  speak  of  crimes 
against  God,  and  crimes  against 
society;  but,  according  to  present 
usage,  a  crime  is  generally  understood 
to  be  against  the  State.  Crime  can 
only  be  used  of  moral  and  spiritual 
oflfences,  when  religion  wears  a  politi- 
cal aspect,  and  God  is  recognised  as 
a  Supreme  Ruler  and  Judg^,  whose 
laws  haye  been  infringed.  In  this 
way  Spenser  speaks  of  the  **  erimg  of 
our  first  &ther^s  (all."  So  Blackstone 
aays— 

"A  erims  or  mlsdeaeanonr  b  an  aot 
committed  or  omitted,  in  riolation  of  a 
poblio  law  either  forbidainf  or  commanding 

And,  again,  that  the  discussion  and 
admeasurement  of  the  nature  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  '<  forms  in 


SYNONYMS  [crime] 

eyerr  country  the  code  of  eiimtnml 
law.**' 

VicB  (Lat.  tfUhim)  ia  a  state,  not  a 
deed — a  moral  fault  or  failing,  a  de- 
parture from  moral  purity  or  in- 
tegrity, implying  more  or  less  of 
doect,  corruption*  or  wrong  in  the 
character  itself.  Vice  is  commonly 
an  abuse  or  excess  of  what  is  in  itself 
lawful  if  it  be  within  bounds  and 
according  to  rule,  as  the  yice  of 
drunkenness,  which  consists  in  excess, 
or  unchastity,  which  is  against  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  murd^  and  for- 
gery  are  crimes  which  no  modera- 
tion could  rectify,  and  spring  from 
selfish  passions.  In  its  more  gene- 
ral sense,  yice  is  radical  and  inherent 
badness. 

"That  this  b  the  common  measnre  ol 
rirtoe  and  tnet,  will  aroear  to  any  one  who 
considers  that  thongn  that  pawn  for  viee 
in  one  coontrj  idiieh  is  oonntedaTirtne,  or 
at  least  not  a  vice,  in  another,  yet  erery- 
where  Tirtne  and  praise,  viee  and  blame, 
go  together.''~LoCKB. 

Sin  (A.  S.  lyn')  is  a  departure  from 
a  Diyine  law,  or  any  law  regsrded  as  of 
a  Diyine  or  sacred  character.  Sin  com- 
prehends both  Crimb  and  Vice,  by 
reason  of  the  perfection  of  the  Diyine 
law ;  but  there  are  many  specific  sins 
or  acts  of  sin  frhioh  are  not  yices, 
inasmuch  as  they  consist  mty  of  acts, 
and  are  not  habits  or  propensities ; 
and  there  are  many  sins  which,  not 
being  acts,  are  not  crimes;  such  as 
sins  of  thought ;  or  not  yiolations  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  lying.  The 
following  is  the  yiew  of  rioboes : — 

"  All  erimes  are  indeed  tins,  but  not  all 
$ms  orimci.  A  sm  may  be  in  the  thought 
or  secret  pnrpose  of  a  man,  of  which 
neither  a  Judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any 
man ,  can  take  notice ;  bat  a  crime  is  snch  a 
tin  as  consists  in  an  action  against  the  law, 
of  which  action  he  can  be  aooosed  and  tried 
by  a  Judge,  and  be  conrinced  or  cleared  by 
witnesses.  Farther,  that  which  is  no  sm  in 
itself,  bat  iadiflbrent,  may  be  made  sin  by 
a  positire  law.**— H0BBB8,  Om  Ms  Cbmmon 
Law  qf  SkigUmd, 

Guilt  (A.  S.  gyh,  meaning  origi- 
nally a  jin$  or  jtaymtnt)  is  a  state, 
the  state  of  one  who  hss  infrmeed  or 
yiolated  an^  moral  or  politico  law, 
or,  in  the  nuldest  sense,  one  to  whom 
anything  wrong,  eyen  as  a  matter  of 
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taste  or  jod^pnenL  maj  be  attributed ; 
as.  to  be  guUtj  ot  error,  to  be  ^niltj 
of  a  piece  of  bad  taste.  Guilt  is  the 
impress  of  evil  upon  the  individual, 
ana  is  opposed  to  merit,  as  the  im- 
press of  good  in  action. 

"  An  mTolimtuy  aot,"  WKy%  Blaekstone, 
"  M  it  hM  no  elaim  to  merit,  to  neither 
ean  it  indoee  nnjgmU^** 

MiSDBMiANOUR  (mtf-.  and  O.  Fr. 
dtmentr,  to  kady  manage)  is  a  minor 
crime^  under  the  pure^  social  aspect 
of  cnme.  Any  crime  less  than  a 
felonj,  or  any  for  which  the  law  has 
not  furnished  a  name,  would  be  a  misr 
demeanour.  In  common  parlance  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  misconduct 
The  eonndemtioa  of  thii,  that  Gk>d 
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IS  a  nurtionbur  notice  of  oar  miadenutt- 
nourt,  shoold  engarn  ne  to  tet  ebont  a  parti- 
onlar  amendment.'*-->8oUTH. 

OrrBifCB  ^Lat.  ojfen(fiire,  part,  oftn' 
iut.  to  ttumbU  against f  to  offend)  is  in- 
definite. Jt  implies  a  contradiction 
of  will  or  a  riolation  of  law,  without 
saving  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
will  or  the  law,  which  maj  be  politi- 
cal or  personal.  Offence  maj  be  eren 
against  customs,  where  customs  hare 
the  force  of  social  laws  or  regulations : 
as,  to  offend  against  good  taste  and 
good 


*'  To  0^«iuioriginanT  signillee  to  impinge, 
that  it,  to  •tamble  or  hit  dangeronelf  upon 
something  Ijinc  acroes  onr  way,  to  ••  there- 
by to  be  east  down,  or  at  leaat  to  be  dit- 
ordered  in  cor  poetnre  and  stopped  in  oor 

Srogreee,  whence  it  is  well  transferred  to 
enote  onr  being,  throagh  an  incident 
temptation,  bronght  into  sin,  whereby  a 
man  is  thrown  down,  or  is  bowed  from  his 
npiight  state,  and  intermpted  from  prose- 
toting  a  steady  oonrse  of  piety  and  Ttrtne.** 
— Basbow. 

Trbspass  (O.  Fr.  tmpasmr,  L.  Lat. 
trampattarg,  to  pa$$  aerou)  is  an  offence 
of  which  the  essence  consists  in  going 
beyond  certain  allowable  or  right 
limits.  I  trespass  upon  my  neigh- 
bour's land,  or,  metaphoricallj,  upon 
hiirpatience. 

TitAiisoRBssioN  (Lat  trantgressio' 
nem,  (ran^Wtor,  I  ttep  acrou)  differs 
from  trespass  in  referring  solelj  to 
law,  menu  or  ciyil,  while  trespass  is 
in  reference  to  the  rights  or  character 
of  another.  A  trespass  is  a  pertonal 
transgression  against  another.    It  is 


eyident  that  a  trespass  maj  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  transgression. 

"  This  notion  of  trmxa  or  tran$ort$sun 
on  the  case  is  onr  nnirersal  remeoy  g^Tca 
for  an  pertonal  wrongs  and  ii^nries  withont 
flne.''->BLJkOKSTONZ. 

MisnBBD  is  a  deed  of  wrong,  and 
therefore  of  a  private  character.  It 
stands  to  misconduct  as  a  part  to  the 
whole.  A  misdeed  is  yerj  often  of 
the  nature  of  a  minor  crime  and  mis* 
demeanour,  or  an  offence  against  the 
law ;  but  this  is  accidental,  not  essen- 
tial to  the  term. 

*«  Like  eaitilTTile.  that  far  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  fkce  to  romp  of  steed.** 
Budibtxtt, 

iNiQvmr  (Lat  tntquXtatem,  unfair^ 
ness)y  like  Vicb,  is  used  both  of  the 
habit  and  the  act.  It  commonly  de- 
notes a  gross  yiolation  of  the  rights 
of  others  bj  fraud  and  oircumventioD. 
It  is  used  also,  howeyer,  of  cases  of 
open  violence,  as  ''iniquitous  war/*^ 
In  its  broadest  sense  iniquitj  is  the 
yiolation  of  all  that  is  right  and  just. 
It  is  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the 
contradiction  and  opposite  of  righ- 
teousness. 

"All  goremments  must  frequently  in- 
firinge  tiM  mlet  of  Jostiee  to  support  them- 
selxes.  Truth  most  giro  way  to  dissimu)a> 
tion,  honesty  to  convenience,  and  hnmanity 
itself  to  the  raffing;  interest  The  whole  of 
this  mystery  mimjidty  is  called  the  reason 
of  state.**— BUBBIB. 

iNjusriOB  (Lat  iiyus^tim)  and  In- 
auRT  (Lat.  injnriay  wrong)  differ,  in 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  actor,, 
the  latter  to  the  object.  £yer^  in- 
justice, therefore,  is  not  an  injury. 
For  instance,  if  we  speak  ill  or  (fispa- 
raginglj  of  another  without  his  de- 
seryinK  it,  we  do  him  an  injustice ;. 
but  umess  what  we  sa^  has  sufficient 
influence  to  affsct  his  interests  it  will 
be  no  injury.  It  deseryes  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Injury  is  used  in  two 
yery  different  ways,  though  the  notion 
of  wrong  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both. 
We  may  act  with  yiolence  or  wrong 
upon  insensible  as  well  as  sensible 
objects.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only 
in  refinance  to  the  latter  that  the  term 
injury  can  be  direotly  employed;  but 
it  is  often  used  in  respect  to  the 
fonner,  in  which  case  it  is  simply 
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tantamount  to  damage,  as,  for  in- 
atanoe,  injuriefl  done  to  treea  bj  4 
ftonn. 

"  The  Kreat.  it  Mems*  are  privileged  alone 
To  pmueli  all  injustice  bat  their  uwn." 
Dbtdkv. 

**  The  former  dvirate  wroan)  are  an  in- 
Utinffement  or  priTation  of  the  ptirate  or 
etvif  rights  belongiag  to  indiTidiMi,  eonn- 
<tored  as  indlTidnSs,  and  are  therenpon  fire- 
qnentlf  termed  dril  tf^^unsf."— Bjlaok- 

«T0NX. 

Wrong  (connected  with  wrung , 
A.  S.  wringanf  to  wring  or  wrfst; 
compare  Fr.  tort^  from  Lat  torttu, 
twitted)  is  a  dittortian  of  right,  either 
in  reference  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  a  crime  or  a 
misdeed,  according  to  its  character 
and  extent  j  in  the  latter,  it  partakes 
both  of  injustice  and  injury,  being 
such  a  yioution  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  Kgeat  as  redounds  to  the  detri- 
ment ofthe  person  acted  upon.  The 
wrong  regards  more  particularlj  the 
goods  and  the  reputation ;  the  iniustice 
regards  the  personal  qualities,  hj  im- 
puting defects  of  character ;  the  first 
hurts,  the  second  offends.    Hie  im- 

S rodent  seal  of  a  friend  sometimes 
oes  more  wrong  than  the  anger  of  an 
enemy.  The  greatest  injnstioe  one 
can  do  to  an  honest  man  is  to  oall  his 
probity  in  question. 

"  The  distinction  of  pnblie  wrongs  itom 
prirate,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanonrs  from 
avil  iajnries,  seems  prindpallj  to  consist  in 
this,  that  prirate  wrongs  or  oiim  i^jiiriea  are 
an  infringement  or  (viration  of  the  dril 
rights  wfaioh  bdong  to  indiTidnali,  oon- 
ddered  merdj  as  indiTidoals;  pnblio 
wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misdemeanonrs,  are 
a  breach  and  nolation  of  the  pnblie  rights 
and  duties  due  to  the  whole  community, 
considered  as  a  commnnitj  in  its  socUu 
aggregate  capacity. **—BLi.0XST0irB. 

WicEBDNESs  (etymology  doubtful) 
is  the  disposi^on  towards  and  practice 
of  evil  generally.  It  is  a  generic  term, 
referring  more  directly  to  transgres- 
sions of  the  Divine  law,  and  morality 
as  included  under  it.  In  a  milder 
sense  it  means  ludicrous  mischief. 

"Oar  manifold  dns  and  wicksdness.'*^ 
Bnglish  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

CRIMINAL.    GmLTT. 
Cbxmxnal  respects  the  character  of 
the  deed,  Ouiltt  the  simple  fact  of 


SYNONYMS  [criminal] 

its  commission.  The  criminality  of 
an  offence  is  a  ouestion  of  degree,  to 
be  determined  by  oiroumstanoes. 
Guilt  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  evidence.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  criminal  is  an  epithet  only 
of  things,  guil^  both  of  things  and 
persons. 

"  The  ends  of  drink  are  digestion  of  onr 
meat,  oheerftilneas  and  refresnment  of  ovr 
spirits,  or  any  end  of  health ;  beddee  which, 
if  we  go  at  any  time  beyond  it,  it  is  inordi- 
nate and  criminal ;  it  is  the  vice  of  dronlien- 
ness.'*— Bishop  Tatjmtl, 

**One  cannot  bnt  be  astonished  at  the 
fdlr  and  imdety  of  prononndng  a  man 
guuty  unless  he  was  cleared  by  a  mirade, 
and  of  expecting  that  all  the  powers  ot 
Nature  shoald  m  suspended  by  an  imme- 
diate interoosition  of  Irovidence  to  sare  the 
innocent  inienever  it  was  presumptuondy 
required."— BulOXSTOKB. 

criminal.  Culprit.  Fslon. 
Malefactor.    Convict. 

These  are  terms  denoting  persons 
who  have  offended  against  the  laws 
of  the  country.  A  Criminal  is  one 
who  stands  indicted  for  a  crime,  or 
against  whom  a  crime  has  been 
proved. 

*'  Suppose  a  ciril  magistrate  should  hare 
a  erinuncd  brought  before  him,  accused,  ibr 
instance,  of  murder,  burgluy,  or  the  Uke, 
and  the  fact  is  prored,  would  yo«  net  hare 
him  in  that  case  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
that  the  law  has  airarded  to  all  such  male- 
factors ?  "—Sharp. 

Culprit  (probably  Lat  eulpdtus, 
acctited)  is  used  in  the  same  twofold 
force,  but  is  a  milder  term,  admitting 
of  less  grave  applications — as  when 
appUed  to  boys  m  a  school  who  have 
offended  against  morals  or  regulations. 

"  Like  other  culprit  youths,  he  wanted 

grace. 
But  could  hare  no  self-interest  in  the  case." 
Whrxhsad. 

Malefactor  (Lat.  mUtifaetor)  ex- 
presses a  criminal,  who,  though  seized 
or  condemned  by  tne  State,  is  regarded 
in  reference  to  the  moral  instead  ^ 
the  political  character  of  his  offence. 

"  From  every  spedes  of  punishment  that 
has  hitherto  been  derised,  from  impriWM* 
ment  and  eidle,  from  pain  and  infiuny, 
nuU^actors  return  more  nardened  in  thdr 
crimes  and  more  instmoted." — Palet. 

Felon  (L.  Lat.  fiUnumy  d  traitor) 
denotes  a  criminal  in  regard  to  the 
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grtdeofhisoffeiMe;  thAtM,tahaTuig 
committed  a  crime  which  tmounts  to 
ft  felon  J.  OriginaUj.aielonjwa88ach 
a  crime  ta  inchided  the  forfeiture  of 
gooda  ibr  ita  penahj',  bat  anbaeqaent 
Aeta  of  Parliament  liaTe  declared  aere- 
fftl  apeoific  Crimea  to  be  feloniea. 

"Ym.  LeiU  deeps  beneath  the  ware, 
Bnt  hie  ehell  be  a  redder  grave; 
Her  epirit  pofaited  well  the  eteel 
Whieb  taught  tbe/rfoii  heert  to  llBel.** 
Btbov. 

The  ComriCT  (LaLcommtcJ^rt^  part. 
convietutf  to  rtfuU)  ia  the  crimmal  or 
lelonreearded  aaaentenoed«andiuider- 
going  tne  paniahment  to  Which  he  haa 
been  aentenoed,  more  eapeciallj  that 
of  forced  labour. 

"  Ita  garrieoii  being  fai  great  mearare  on- 
armedt  It  waa  impoeeible  that  it  eoold  hava 
oppoeed  oar  force,  or  that  its  half-etarred 
inhabitants,  moet  of  whom  are  eowoicU, 
banfiihed  thither  flrom  other  parts,  eoold 
hare  had  anj  other  thonshts  than  that  of 
•nbmitting."— ▲oaos'a  Vcyagu, 

CRISIS.     CoNjvNCTURx.     £mbk- 

OBNOT.      ExiOBNCr. 

Caian  (Gr.  k^i;,  a  ssparattn^,  a 
dtddon)  denotea  litmllj  what  deeidei 
or  toma  the  aeale.  It  ia  commonly 
uaed  of  a  toming-point  in  afimira,  be- 
fore it  ia  known  whether  the  iaaae  will 
be  for  better  or  worse :  andgenerallj 
of  a  nraeariooa  or  high- wrought  atate 
of  aflaira.  The  difference  aeema  to  be 
that  CoNJUNCTURx  (Lat.  comuHgtrtf 
part,  eoi^uneiuty  to  join  togsmarjde* 
notea  a  compound  criaia,  or  a  atate 
which  reamta  from  the  meeting  of 
aereral  external  drcumatancea  to  rorm 
it;  whUe  Cnisia  ia  applicable  to  the 
internal  atate  alone ;  aa,  the  criaia  of  a 
diseaae.  A  criaia  ia  watched  with 
anxiety ;  great  reaulta  hare  accrued 
^m  taking  adrantage  of  a&Tourable 
•onjuncture  of  drcumatancea.  A  criaia 
ia  antidpatedy  a  conjuncture  ia  unex- 
pected. 

Kmbrgbnct  (Lat  emergen,  to 
tTMTgo)  ia  an  unforeseen  occurrence 
or  combination,  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate action. 

ExioBNOT  (Lat.  «xVp2fr«^  to  exacts  ia 
a  minor  emergency,  navm^  the  cha- 
racter of  an  imperious  requirement. 

'*  It  is  obserred  in  all  those  actions  or 
>a— gM  which  eanse  any  great  or  notable 
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dasfs  either  in  the  mind  or  Ilfo  of  man, 
that  they  do  not  coastantlf  operate  at  the 
same  rate  of  effloaoj,  bat  that  there  is  a 
certain  eriais  or  particular  season  which 
Btrangelf  prorokes  and  draws  fbrth  the 
aetiTity  and  force  of  every  aj^t,  raising  it 
to  elBBots  much  greater  and  higher  than  the 
common  measnre  of  its  actings  is  obserred 
to  carry  it  to.'*— South. 

«« Bnt  I  wUl  rather  ostentationsly  display 
my  own  Mideavonrs  to  assist  yon  in  this 
eoi^mtdmrt,  nor  dwdl  nson  the  nnworthy 
treatment  yon  haTo  reeeiTed  from  others.^ 
— JlBLMOTH,  Cicero, 

"  On  whom  she  might  her  donbts  repose^ 
In  all  emorgeneist  that  rose."    Swift. 

"The  total  colleotiTe  oxioeneitt  of  the 
State."— Bvxxx. 

CRITICISM.    Strictube. 

Camcuif  {Gt,  xfinxoc,  abU  to  dU' 
earn)  ia  a  minute  examination  of  any 
compound  subiect,  aa  human  conduct, 
drees,  personal  appearance,  a  literary 
production  or  worx  of  art  (but  not  a 
purely  natural  object,  aa^  for  instance, 
a  Uuadscape),  with  a  yiew  to  ascer- 
taining and  manifesting  merits  and 
faulta. 

SxRicTviiB  (Lat.  strietuniy  a  draW' 
iw  tigktly  toother)  is  only  employed 
ota&tTU  criticism,  and  consists  in 
the  effort  to  expose  defects,  faults,  or 
wrong  in  aeriea.  It  ia  commonly  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  works  of  art  and 
literature  and  the  conduct  of  publio 


"Critieitm.  thonfli  dignified  from  the 
earliest  agee  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent 
fbr  knowledge  and  sagadty,  and,  since  tiie 
roTtral  of  polite  Kteratnre,  the  flkvoerite 
study  of  Bnropean  scholars,  hes  not  yet 
attained  the  eertaintj  and  stability  of 
sdenoe.**— IZomMsr. 

**  To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  hare 
added  short  rtttctares,  containing  a  general 
censnre  of  fsnlts  or  praise  of  excellence.**— 
JOHBBOir. 

CROOKED.       Bbnt.      Curtbd. 

AWRT. 

Crookbd  ^connected  with  erou^ 
Lat.  cruXf  and  many  similar  worda  in 
different  languagea)  denotes  that 
which  miffht  naTe  been  conceived  aa 
straight  but  is  not;  one  deviation 
from  the  atraight  line,  or  more  than 
one,  may  belong  to  a  crooked  object. 
It  is  a  term  of  abruptness,  and  tends, 
in  its  seoondaxT  aenae,  to  expreaa  that 
which  is  morally  wrong  or  perverted, 
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at  oontrtfted  with  what  ii  ttraiglit  or 
nghU  ta  we  ipeak  of  crooked  waya  or 
tbotigntB, 

"And  in  on*  of  tbe  Snowdon  Ukm  b 
Ibnnd  a  Tsrietr  of  faront,  wUeh  U  natarftU j 
defonnod,  hnnng  a  strange  erookedntMi  near 
the  tail,  reeembling  that  of  the  pereh  befora 
deeeribed.**— PsmrAVT. 

Burr  (A.  8.  Undan^  to  b$nd)  de- 
notea  the  ezerciae  of  aome  power 
whidi  haa  cauaed  the  deriadon  firom 
Btraightneaa,  whether  ezerciaed  on 
purpoae,  or  purely  mechanical  or  in- 
Tolontarj ;  aa,  hent  hj  art,  or  bent  by 
the  atonn.  It  ezpresaea  each  deria- 
don  aa  oecnra  only  once  in  the  anbject. 
If  it  ocoorred  eftener,  we  ahould  uae 
aome  term  ezpreaaire  of  fr§q%i4nt 
bending,  aa'' bent  about."  Tneword 
belonga  to  aubatantial  matter,  and  not 
to  mere  linea.  We  aay  ''orooked 
patha/'  not  **  bent  patha/' 

"  And  jet  theie  bowe,  boing  tomowhat 
like  the  long  bowe  in  nie  amcmget  ni •  were 
kent  only  hj  a  man**  immediate  strength." 
— WiLKura,  M$cAamcal  Pawtn* 

CuRTBD  (Lat  cunmj,  crooked)  de- 
notea  e<^nable  and  proportionate  flex- 
ure, which  ia  almoatalwayathe  reault 
of  aeaign,  and  may  hare  grace  for  ita 
object. 

"  Thej  hare  no  fnmitare  exoept  a  hm 
little  bloeks  of  wood,  the  npper  side  of  which 
is  hollowed  into  a  curv^,  and  which  serre 
them  fbr  pOlows."— eooK*8  Voyagt$, 

Awry  (properly  an  adverb,  on- 
iony, M.  £.  lofym*  to  twitt)  denotea 
wrong  or  defective  deviation  or  flex- 
ure. Aa  the  crooked  ia  that  which 
m^ktXie  straight,  and  ia  not,  ao  that 
which  ia  awry  oug\t  to  be  atraight, 
and  if  not 

*'  He  maj  in  some  pointo  be  in  error,  he 
may'in  many  points  pnrsne  the  way  which 
we  may  not  think  best :  yet  if  he  be  a  plons 
and  good  man,  his  path  cannot  possibly  be 
mnch  avwy.**— OiU'Dr'a  StrmoM, 

CROWD.  MuLTrrtTDB.  Throng. 
Swarm.    Mob.    Populacb. 

Crowd  (A.  8.  erodo)  denotea  anch 
a  collection  of  peraona  aa  gives  the 
impreaaion  of  multitude  without  order ; 
rarely  uaed  of  ihingi. 

*'Like  Us  own  Christian  in  the  eage, 
Bvnyaa  fbnnd  protectors  eren  among  the 
tnmd  of  TanHy  Fair."— AUoauult. 

MvLTiTUDB  (Lat  muMtudo)^  is  that 


BTNONTM8  [CROWD] 

which  gives  the  impreaaion  of  nume> 
rousneaa,  and  nothing  else,  and  ia  not, 
like  CRowo,restrictedU>  human  beinga. 
The  mind  ia  aometimea  occupied  by  a 
mnltitnde  of  thoughta,  and  aometimea 
by  a  crowd  of  aaaooiationa,  or  confus- 
ing aentimenta.  Crowd  ia  aometimea 
used  ezaggeratavely  ^  e.^.,  Italy  con- 
taina  a  crowd  of  ancient  monuments; 
aa  if  the  mind  wore  embarrassed  by 
the  thought  of  seeing  them  all. 

<*It{safknltlna  muttitedc  of  preachers 
that  they  ntterly  negleet  method  in  their 
harangnes."— WATTS. 

Tbrono  (A.  S.  thrang^  applies  to 
human  beinga  exclusively.  It  ex- 
presses a  voluntary  preasure  of  the 
mdividuals  composing  the  oollection ; 
while  Crowd  rather  expresses  such 
aa  i^  inconvenient  and  mvoluntary. 
Crowd  merely  denotea  a  fact.  Throng 
auppoaes  some  common  object  of  cu- 
riosity or  interest 

*'Nottoknow  me  argnee  yourself  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  yonr  throng.*'       MiXTOH. 

Swarm  <[A.  S.  noeorm)  isemploved 
only  of  animate  objects,  whether  hu- 
man or  otherwiae.  but  of  human  beinga 
only  disparagingly.  The  specific  idea 
of  DWARM  ia  that  of  multitudinous  life 
and  action,  whether  with  or  without 
a  common  purpoae  uniting  them,  as  a 
swarm  of  busy  bees,  or  a  swarm  of  idle 
children. 

••Erery  place  twarna  with  soldiers.**— 

SPKHSXK. 

Mob  (formerly  moMft ;  «.e.  Lat  mb- 
IfiU  vulguSf  theJicklB  crowd)  and  Po- 
pulace (  Lat.  ptSpiUut)  stand  closely  re- 
lated. As  Populace  is  a  word  formed 
to  include  the  masses  of  a  country 
which  have  no  distinction  of  rank, 
education^  office,  or  profession;  so 
MoB  indicatea  a  specific  reunion  of 
such  persons  exhibiting  a  characteris- 
tic coaraeness  or  violence,  more  espe- 
cially on  such  occasions  of  social  or 
Stlitical  intereat  aa  may  have  brought 
em  together.  A  mob  may  be  gathered 
and  dispersed  in  an  hour.  The  popu- 
lace is  a  permanent  portion  of  society. 
The  concourse  of  many  persons  to  the 
same  place  will  result  in  a  multitude 
which  will  probably  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  crowd,  the  multitude  being 
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the  qiiAndty  of  persons  produced  by 
the  conooarse.  The  flodnng  ofhumsn 
beingns  to  the  same  spot  is  sometimes 
called  affluence.  When  some  incon- 
renience  results,  or  we  mean  to  speak 
disparannglT  of  the  character  of  it, 
the  miutitoae  becomes  a  crowd.  A 
multitade  of  persons  may  spread  itself 
oyer  ample  space.  On  certain  occa- 
sions there  may  be  an  affluence  of 
stzangen  to  a  city.  A  crowd  collects 
in  the  street  where  an  accident  has 
occurred.  In  continental  towns  the 
streets  are  sometimes  thronged  to  see 
a  religious  procession. 

*'  Kings  are  unbitioiis,  the  nobUity 
hsnghtj,  aad  Ui«  poptUace  tamaltnoiu  and 
nngoTenuible.** — J 


*'He  thmnk  firom  the  dungan  which 
threateaed  him,  and  McriAoed  his  eon- 
•deaoe  and  his  dntf  to  the  menaces  of  a 
DM^."— Bishop  Pobtbus. 

CULPABLE.    Faulty. 

Although  these  terms  are  rery 
nearly  related.  Culpable  being  de- 
riyed  from  the  Latin  ctUpa,  a  fault 
(Fr.  /ctttf,  Lat.  faUh^^  to  fail),  jet 
CuLPABLc  is  always  specific,  while 
Faulty  is  general. 

Faulty  means  generaUy  defectiye, 
whether  morally  or  otherwise,  as  a 
faulty  character,  a  fiuilty  composition. 
Culpablb  means  guilty  of  a  specific 
act  or  course  of  conduct  which  de- 
seryes  blame.  The  term  is  also  used 
of  negatiye  acts,  as  a  culpable  igno- 
rance, a  culpable  negligence.  Faulty 
is  an  epithet  of  things  intellectual  and 
artistic  Culpable  is  only  of  things 
moral. 

"  Stctt  man  in  donbtfnl  eases  is  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  and  if  he  acts  according 
to  the  best  reason  he  hath,  he  is  not  adpor 
ble,  thongh  he  be  mistaken  in  his  mea- 
sBres."— Shabp. 

"  Created  onee 
80  good!  J  and  erect,  thoogh/otctty  since." 
Milton. 

CULTIVATION.    Cultukb. 

flLLAOB.        HUSBANDBY.        CiyiLIZA- 

tton.    Refinement. 

CuLTiyATioN  (L.  Lat.  cuitiiunf,  to 
HIL  L.  etfiifrs,  pi^  eultut)  is  used  in 
a  pnysioal  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
It  denotes  the  use  of  art  and  labour 
and  all  things  neediU  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  things  as  grow  out  of  the 


soil.  The  term,  it  may  be  obseryed, 
is  employed  both  of  the  soil  and  of 
that  which  grows  out  of  it.  We  cul- 
tiyate  fields,  and  we  cnltiyate  flax. 
The  same  force  belongs  to  the  meta- 
phorical or  moral  use  of  the  term,  as 
m  the  cultiyation  of  the  mind,  or  of 
special  habits,  or  of  literature,  or  the 
arts. 

"  The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  pietj  and  rirtne.  It  must  be  cul- 
tivated to  that  end,  and  ordered  with  great 
eare  and  pains.  Bnt  .the  rices  are  weeds 
that  iprow  wild  and  ^ring  np  of  them- 
selres.  — TnxoTSOv. 

Culture  (Lat.  eultiira)  is  com- 
numly  employed  to  denote  the  spe- 
dfie  cultiyation  of  some  particular 
kind  of  production  for  the  sake  of 
its  amehoration.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  used  of  the  culture  of  the 
human  race  or  human  mind  (but  not 
of  moral  habits),  to  indicate  such  ciyi- 
lization  and  training  as  results  in 
the  raising  of  the  condition  of  the 
race. 

"The  mind  that  lies  fiOlowbnt  a  single 
day  roronts  np  in  follies  that  are  onlj  to  oe 
killed  by  a  constant  nnd  assiduous  euiture.** 
—Spectator, 

CryiuzATiON  (Lat.  avt/u,belonging 
totcivu,  a  citisen),  unlike  Cultiyation, 
is  employed  only  of  races  of  mankind, 
or.  by  a  licence,  of  the  countries 
wnich  they  inhabit.  Ciyilization  and 
Refinement  are  respectiyeljr  the  first 
and  the  final  stages  otcultiyation  as  re- 
gards the  condition  of  men  in  tbeir 
social  capacity;  the  first  meaning 
the  mere  redeeming  fi^m  a  state  of 
barbarism;  the  second  a  high  con- 
dition of  intellectual  culture  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  social  manners.  A 
ciyilixed  people  is  one  among  whom 
industry,  commerce,  science,  art, 
goyemment  haye  reached  a  high 
state,  and  are  still  in  a  condition  of 
adyanoement  Personsor  nations  may 
be  ciyilized  without  being  refined  in 
manners ;  which  may  be  unpolished. 

Tillage  and  Husbandrt,  except 
by  special  design,  oonyey  no  meta- 
phorical meaning.  TiUage  (A.  S. 
(t/tan,  to  mahe  an  effort;  to  toil)  ap- 
plies directly  and  solely  to  the  soil  in 
reference  to  its  preparation  for  seed, 
and  its  preservation  for  the  sake  of 
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the  crops  which  it  ii  to  produce, 
and  not  to  the  crops  themselyes. 
HutBAWDRT  is  of  muon  wider  mean- 
ingj  comprising  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  even  the  theoretical 
science  of  it,  while  tillage  is  purel  j 
manual. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  oertaia  thsa  that  our 
mannert,  onr  eivilixation,  and  all  the  good 
thing»  which  are  connected  with  manner* 
and  with  dviHxatUm,  hare  in  this  Enro- 
pean  world  of  onrs  depended  Ibr  ages  npon 
two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  result 
of  both  combined.  I  mean  the  roirit  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  spirit  of  religion.**— 

BOBKX. 

"  This  refined  taste  is  the  eonseqaence  of 
edneation  and  habit.  We  are  bora  onlj 
with  a  c^iadtj  of  entertaining  this  r^ne- 
mentt  as  we  are  born  with  a  disposition  to 
receire  and  ohejr  all  the  rales  and  regula- 
tions of  sodetj ;  and  so  fur  it  may  be  said 
to  be  natoral  to  ns,  and  no  forther."— 

RXTVOLDS. 

"The  rerj  ground  roa  enltiTate  aflfords 
muoh  instraotion.  Without  proper  tiUage 
yon  know  it  will  bear  nothing;  and  tne 
more  it  is  cnltirated  the  more  it  will  pro- 
duce."—Gilpin's  Serf$un», 

"  Husbandry  supplieth  all  thingi 
sary  for  food.''--8pEK8BR. 


CURE.    Heal.    Remedy. 

Cure  (  Latcurar0,to  care  for,  to  heal) 
is  employed  of  such  deep-seated  or  in> 
temaf  ailments  as  neea  the  indirect 
treatment  of  science;  Heal  (A.  S, 
h^lan,  to  make  whole  or  halt)  of  such 
external  and  tangible  wounds,  dis- 
eases, or  injuries,  as  need  the  direct 
application  of  manual  skUl.  Wounds 
and  ulcers  are  healed.  Diseases  gene- 
rally are  cured.  In  their  moral  bear- 
ings. Curb  is  used  of  what  is  bad 
or  unsound  in  the  mental  or  moral 
nature;  as,  to  cure  prejudices,  to  cure 
Tices^  or  ricious  habits,  or  eril  pro- 
pensities ;  Heal  of  external  breaches 
and  separations^  as,  to  heal  animosi- 
ties^ hatreds,  rivalries,  or  anjthing 
which,  like  the  lips  of  asocial  wound, 
needs  bringing  together. 

Remedt  <[Lat.  rhnhiium)  is  more 
comprehensire,  and  denotes  the  spe- 
cific counteractive  setting  right  of 
anjthing  that  has  gone  wroujg^;  as 
diseases,  nuisances,  evils,  social  in- 
juries and  wrongs,  or  even  deficien- 
cies and  omissions.    Remedy,  how- 
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ever,  has  commonly  more  to  do  with 
the  result  or  &ct,  while  Cure  relates 
to  the  principles  and  origin  of  things 
requirmg  remedy.  To  remedy  a  dis- 
ease is  simply  to  remove  it.  to  cure 
it  is  to  remove  the  cause.  The  nouns 
cure  and  remedy  follow  the  same  dis- 
tinction. 

««The  child  was  cMTei  from  that  very 
honx.^—Bible. 

**  But  Vane  opposed  this  with  much  seal. 
He  said.  Would  they  heal  the  wound  that 
they  had  giren  themseWss  which  weakened 
them  so  much  P  The  setting  them  at  auiet 
could  hare  no  other  effect  but  to  Aeo/and 
unite  them  in  their  opposition  to  autltority.** 
— BUBlfZT. 

"  Now  since  all  wrong  mar  be  considered 
as  merely  a  privation  of  right,  the  plain 
natural  remmy  for  evexy  sj^des  of  wrong 
is  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  depriTcd.^ — 
Blaokstoits. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  verbs 
Cure  and  Heal  are  employed  both  of 
the  malady  or  evil,  and  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  it  resides,  while  Rem  bdy 
IS  used  only  directly  of  the  evil  it- 
self. 

CURSE.  Malbdiction.  Impre- 
cation.   Execration.    Anathema. 

Curse  (A.  S.  curtiafif  possibly  con- 
nected with  making  the  sign  of  the 
crossy  Sw.  hon)  is  a  solemn  or  violent 
pronunciation  or  invocation  of  evil  upon 
another.  It  is  used  in  the  independent 
sense  of  a  uniform  cause  of  harm. 
Curse  commonly  implies  the  personal 
desire  of  evil  accompanying  its  decla- 
ration. It  is  the  generic  term^  and 
even  applies  to  certain  inanimate 
thines,  as  the  man  in  despair  curses 
the  ofay  of  his  birth. 

'*  When  men  in  common  conversation  use 
curses  and  im^arecations  against  their  breth- 
ren, as  passionate  and  profkne  men  are  fre* 
Saently  apt  to  do.  it  is  either  with  an  inten- 
on  and  desire  that  mischief  might  befkU 
them,  which  is  both  malicious  towards 
man,  and  also  irreligiouslv  thinking  light 
of  the  curse  of  God ;  or  else  it  is  without 
any  such  dttire  or  intention,  and  then  it  is 
prolknely  suj^xMins  God  to  have  no  r^ard 
to  their  behaviour.^'— Clarke. 

Malediction  (Lat.  mHUdictionem, 
evil-speaking ;  a  curse)  is  a  more  for- 
mal term,  and  expresses  generally  the 
declaration  of  a  curse.    This  may  be 
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penonaly  or  it  may  be  purely  official, 
a«  themfuedictions  of  the  Jewish  law, 
that  is,  the  solemn  declaration  of 
«  corse  as  attached  to  certain  acts, 
whoerer  they  may  be  that  commit 
them. 

*'hi^preeationt  and  maUdietion$  were 
made,  aoDording  to  the  oaatom  of  the  Jews, 
againet  those  who  ehoold  pnemne  to  add 
«r  alter  aajthing  thereiB.*'— GteKW. 

Imprbcation  (Lat  impr^atimem) 
is  a  we^er  form  of  cursing,  which 
prays  for  evil  upon  another,  and  has 
m  It  more  the  wish  than  the  feeling  or 
belief  of  power. 

Execration  (Lat.  «ci&ratt5n«m)  is 
«  corse  dictated  by  violent  personal 
feeling  of  hatred.  So  distinctire  is 
^is  efoment,  that  the  word  sometimes 
means  simply  such  hatred,  withoot 
any  idea  of  corsine,  as  we  speak  of 
holding  certain  deeds  in  execration. 

'*  I  mean  the  Epictireaiu,  who  thoagh  In 
other  reepecta  they  were  persons  of  manj 
«zoellent  and  snbUme  specnlations,  ^et, 
becanee  of  their  gross  error  in  this  kind, 
thev  have  been  in  all  agM  looked  upon  with 
«  kmd  ot  *xeeration."--WiLKiKB, 

Anathema  (Gr.  AtaBifM,  anything 
devoted  or  aeeureed)  was  a  term  taken 
fVom  the  New  Testament,  and  meant 
a  ban  or  corse  pronounced  on  religious 
grounds  by  eccleeiastieal  authority, 
and  was  accompanied  by  excommuni- 
cation, so  that  the  person  was  held  up 
as  an  object  of  offence. 

''Jnathema  signiflee  persons  or  things 
deroted  to  destmotian  and  extermination. 
The  Jewish  nation  were  an  oiiatAcma— des- 
tined to  destnwtion.  St.  Panl,  to  express 
his  aflfeetion  to  them,  says  he  oonld  wish, 
to  save  them  ftom.  it,  to  become  an  ana- 
thema,  and  be  destroyed  himself."— Looks. 

The  imprecation  is  the  expression 
of  anger  m  the  weak  and  oppressed. 
The  malediction  is  an  expression  of 
outraged  power  and  justice.  The 
execration  is  an  expression  of  reli- 
gious horror,  or  in  its  milder  form,  of 
Sie  strongest  arersion. 

CURSORY.  Desultory.  Sum- 
mary. 

Cursory  (Lat.  eunoriui,  relating 
to  one  who  runs)  denotes  such  haste 
as  implies  of  necessity  the  impossi- 
bility of  more  than  momentary  and 
ftuperficial  observation  or  comprehen- 
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sion  of  particulars.  Desultory  (Lat. 
dhultonuu  relating  too  horu-vaulter^ 
dmUtor)  is  that  which  wants  con- 
tinuity and  method,  and  indicates  an 
impatience  of  applied  thought.  Sum- 
mart  (Lat.  tummarium)  denotes  that 
which  is  rapidly  g^tliered  up  into 
completion,  and  so  sares  time  at  the 
expense  of  attention  to  detail.  We 
speak  commonly  of  cursoxy  glances, 
news,  and  obserration;  desultoxy 
studiM,  arg^ument,  remarloi ;  and  sum- 
mary proceedings. 

*«  It  is  an  adrantage  to  all  narrow  wis- 
dom and  narrow  morals  that  their  maxims 
have  a  plansible  air,  and  on  a  cursory 
Tiew  appear  eqnal  to  talae  principles.**— 
Burke. 

"  This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desuU 
tory,  and  I  seek  refase  from  the  uneasiness 
of  thought  from  any  book,  let  it  be  what  it 
will,  thiat  can  engage  my  attention." — 
Warburton. 

**  N«r  spend  their  time  to  show  their  read- 
ing, 
8ha*d  have  a  sumnuny  proceeding** 

SwDT. 

CUSTOM.  Fashion.  Manner. 
Method.  Practice.  Habit.  Usage. 
Prescription.    Habituoe.  Vogue. 

Custom  (Fr.  cautuiiM,  Lat.  consuh- 
ttidinem)  is  an  habitual  practice, 
whether  of  individuals,  or  communi- 
ties. It  differs  from  Habit  (Lat. 
hdbiUuSf  a  condition,  an  acquired  state) 
in  that  H  ABrr  is  exclusively  apnlicable 
to  individuals,  and  denotes  toat  the 
stage  is  reached  when  the  custom  is 
no  lon^  purely  involuntary,  by  a 
repetition  of  acts.  In  law,  Custom 
hu  the  meaning  of  long-established 
practice  or  usage,  having  the  force  of 
unwritten  law.  Ordinanly  speaking, 
custom  respects  things  that  are  done 
by  the  majority,  habit  those  which  are 
done  by  individfuals.  We  speak  of  na- 
tional customs,  and  a  man  of  active  or 
indolent  habits.  In  this  wajr,  it  is  a 
custom  in  England  to  repair  to  the 
seaside  in  the  autumn  months.  To 
smoke  tobacco  or  take  snuff  are  habits. 
There  will  often  be  a  dose  connexion 
between  a  habit  and  a  custom ;  either 
may  lead  to  the  other.  Tlie  custom 
of  going  to  church  may  lead  to  a  habit 
of  devotion ;  or  the  personal  habit  of 
devotion  may  lead  a  person  to   the 
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CQrtom  of  attending  public  worship. 
Those  natural  customs  are  the  best 
which  lead  to  good  habits  among  the 
people. 

"A  custom 
More  hoDoor'd  in  the  breach  than    the 
obMrrmnoe."  Shaksspsabe. 

Habit  is  the  effect  of  custom,  as  cus- 
tom is  the  effect  of  inclination^    It  is 
a  good  custom  to  rise  earlj,  as  this 
will  produce  a  habit  of  doing  so. 
«  How  Me  doth  breed  a  habit  hi  a  man." 
Bkaxespease, 
Custom  makes  objects  familiar,  habit 
makes  doing  easy.     Uniformity  is  the 
life  of  the  one,  fiiequeucy  of  the  other. 
We  commonly  spcAk  of  habits  as  ^ood 
or  bad,  of  customs  as  lately  or  long 
established. 

Fashion  (Fr./ofon,  Lat/octionwn), 
besides  its  primair  meaning  of  shape 
or  manner,  has  the  secondary  mean- 
ing of  preoai/in^  manner.  A  fashion 
is  a  custom  temporarily  esUblished, 
and  refers  commonly  to  matters  of 
social  usage,  as  style  of  dress. 

"  The  innocent  dirersions  in  /ofAton.**— 
Locke. 

Manner  and  Method  are  closely 
allied,  the  former,  however  (Pr.  ma- 
viere.  from  mitnusy  the  handf  through 
Schol.  Lat.  maneriaf  Brachbt),  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  way  of  doing 
a  thing ;  while  in  its  more  extended 
meaning,  as  expressed  by  the  plural 
manners,  it  means  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mode  of  living  and  be- 
having. Method  (Gr.  fjj&oioi)  is 
scientific  manner,  as  manner  is  natu- 
ral method.  When  manner  is  scien- 
tifically regfarded  as  a  process  capable 
of  rules  for  its  right  and  effective  con- 
ducting, it  becomes  method.  Fashion 
gives  form  to  an  action  or  a  work, 
manner  gives  a  particular  turn  to  that 
action  or  work.  Manner  stands  to 
feshion  as  manipulation  to  operation. 
One  thing  is  made  after  the  fashion  of 
another,  that  is^  in  Uie  same  form,  or 
with  a  siroilanty  of  character.  We 
trace  in  a  work  the  manner  of  the 
workman  or  artist,  that  is,  his  distinc- 
tive mode  of  operation.  Fashion  is 
more  general,  and  determined  by  rule 
ind  custom ;  manner  is  more  personal 


[custom) 

and  distinctive,  being  determined  by 
individual  peculiarities.  Fashion  be> 
longs  more  to  the  work,  manner  to 
the  workman.  Fashion  is  less  capable 
of  application  to  abstract  perform- 
ances. He  discharged  the  commis- 
sion in  a  satisfactory  manner  (not 
fashion). 

"All  method  i>  a  rational  nogrese;  • 
progresi  towtad  as  end."— Sir  W.  Hamil- 

TOV. 

"  The  temptatione  of  proeperity  uiainnate 
themselTes  after  a  gentle  bvt  verj  powexw 
All  moxaer.  "—Attsrbubt. 

pRAcncB  (Fr.  pratiqtae,  L.  Lat. 
prae^cut)  has  the  two  senses  of  a 
regular  doing,  and  the  thing  regularly 
done.  It  is  closely  alli^  to  both 
habit  and  custom.  Practice  is  custo- 
mary action ;  if  it  be  the  result  of  re- 
peated acts,  it  is  so  fiu>  a  habit ;  but, 
unlike  Custom,  it  refers  necessarily  t» 
the  acts  of  individuals,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  the  agmgate,  and  not  to 
communities  as  sucL  It  often  occurs 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  regarded 
as  either  a  custom  or  a  practice,  thst 
is,  as  a  regular  thing  or  a  regular  act 
in  a  person.  Custom  and  practice 
must  be  based  upon  reason,  but  habit 
may  be  the  result  of  instinct  or  train- 
ing in  irrational  anunals.  Practice 
embodies  more  of  the  moral  than  ia 
necessarily  implied  in  custom,  or  even 
in  habit.  It  aenotes  a  distinct  deter- 
mination of  purpose.  A  practice  must 
be  ffood  or  bad,  wholesome  or  un- 
wholesome, and  can  hardly  be  purely 
indifferent  or  formal.  Indeed,  prac- 
tice is  such  conduct  as  manifests  the 
disposition  of  the  person.  So  gaming 
is  a  custom  in  those  countries  which 
are  pardcularly  addicted  to  it.  It  is 
a  habit  in  those  individuals  who  can- 
not resist  it.  It  is  a  practice  in  those 
who  deliberately  indmge  in  it. 

"  He  thought  to  hare  that  by  practice 
which  he   could  not    by  prayer/'— Su>- 

KET. 

Usage  (Ft.  usage)  and  Prescrip- 
tion (Lat.  prtueripiio,  a  preamble j  a 
rule^  with  limitation,  e.g,  as  to  time) 
are  terms  of  a  legal  character.  Cus- 
tom is  prolonged  by  usage  till  it  con- 
fers rights  of  prescription.  In  its  or- 
dinary sense,  as,  fer  mstance,  **  usagt 
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determineB  the  aenies  of  words/' 
mage  it  of  manj,  while  cuftom  may 
be  of  one.  Usage  impliea  longer  eata- 
blishment  than  oustom ;  hence  we 
maj  9peak  of  a  new  custom,  but  not 
answnsage.  In  the  case  of  wishing 
to  express  a  common  mode  lately 
adopted,  we  ought  to  saj  a  new  tue — 
a  new  i^  of  the  word  in  that  sense, 
or  a  new  employment.  Technicallp, 
custom  differs  from  prescription  in 
heme  (ocoi,  while  prescription  is  pir- 
tojial.  Generally  it  is  length  of  time 
that  giyes  force  to  custom,  and  extent 
of  practice  to  usage.  There  is  mora 
•ense,  reflexion,  and  reason  in  usage ; 
more  of  mere  repetition  and  habit  in 
custom.  Hence  usage  fumiahes  a 
stronger  plea  of  justification  than  cus- 
tom, which  may  have  been  adopted 
without  inquiry,  and  continued  with- 
out reason,  or  even  against  it. 

HABrruna  (Fr.  habitudt,  Lat.  AiKbV- 
tudo)  expresses  the  passire  or  quies- 
cent side  of  habit.  As  habit  inTolves 
a  mode  of  acting,  so  habitude  is  a 
mode  of  being. 

VoovE  (Fr.  vogus)  is  the  popular 
way  or  fiuhion  at  a  particular  time. 
The  word  is  now  obsolete  except  in 
the  phrase  *'in  rogue."  To  be  in 
Togue  is  to  be  in  popular  acceptance, 
and  combines  the  ideas  of  approrai 
and  general  use. 

"  Bot  MosideriBg  thete  8«nnuu  bora  to 
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creM  a  wvm  amooff  the  Papists.  I  will 
Acre  give  a  taate  of  ineia.''— Stbtpk. 

"  Old  Oofortien  deroted  bj  an  AoMdMlt  of 
•laTorjr  to  the  will  of  a  master.**— HuxD. 


"Of  things  onee  received  and  eoaflnned 
br  use.  long  u$age  is  a  law  soffldent.''^ 
HooKZB. 

"  The  speeehes  on  both  sides  indicated 
that  profimnd  rererenoe  for  law  and  jfn- 
•er^icn  whieh  has  long  been  charaetenstio 
«r  Englishmen.  *— MjLCADiar. 


D 

DAILY.    Diurnal. 

These  adjectires,  which  are  both 
iomed  £rom  the  jLat.  diu,  a  day 
{diumutf  belonging  te  tkt  day\  are 


the  same  in  meaning,  and  only  differ 
as  a  colloquial  term  differs  from  a 
more  scientific  one.  So  we  speak  of 
Daily  occurrences  or  daily  news- 
papers, and  of  the  Diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis. 

'*  Give  OS  this  daj  oar  dail^  bread."— 
LortPs  Projfer, 

"Half  yet  remains  nnsang  bat  narrow 

boond. 
Within  the  risible  dmrnal  sphere." 

HiLTOV. 

DAINTY.    DxLiCACT. 

As  applied  to  matters  of  the  palate. 
Dainty  (O.  Fr.  davUiM,  agrttabU' 
ne$i;  Lat  digvXtattm)  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  species  of  Dsucact 
(Lat  ditfMtuf,  alluring,  hunuiom). 
For  Dblicact  applies  to  anything 
which  is  exquisite,  whether  naturally 
so,  asafruit,  or  artificially,  as  a  choice 
dish.  A  dainty  is  that  wnich  is  un- 
oommon  and  choice  at  the  same  time. 
Drug  ACY  points  to  the  nioeness  of  the 
quality,  Dainty  to  the  rarity  of  the 
supply. 

"  The  deUeaeuM, 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  small,  herbs,  fhiits* 

and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melodj  of  birds." 

Milton. 

"A  table  famished  plenteonshr  with  brsod 
And  daintin,  remnants  of  the  last  regale." 

COWPOL 

DAMP.    Moist.    Humid. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  smallust  decree  of  infusion 
or  suffusion  of  liquid.  ^  Anything 
which  is  not  dry  must  be  in  some  de- 
gree damp,  moist,  or  humid.  But  we 
use  the  term  Damp  of  that  which  has 
contracted  a  state  of  wet  foreign  to 
itself,  as  a  damp  house,  damp  clothes. 
When  we  say  of  a  tiling  that  it  is 
damp,  we  almost  always  imply  that 
it  nught  better  have  been  otnerwise, 
unless  we  have  damped  it  expressly 
(cf.  Ger.  dampj\  fog,  steamy  vapour). 
Moist  (O.  Fr.  mouu,  Lat  sntu(«tts) 
means  normally  and  naturally  damp, 
and  therefore  has  not  the  un&vonrabie 
sense  attached  to  damp.  If  we  said 
the  ground  was  moiit,  we  should  pro*  , 
bably  mean  in  a  iayourable  condition, 
for  vegetation:  if  we  said  it  was  \ 
damp,  we  should  probably  mean  that 
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we  ought  to  be  oareAil  about  waUcmff 
upon  it.  Humid  (Lat.  knittidus) 
means  both  damp  and  moist,  and  is 
of  more  scientific  application,  as  "  the 
atmosphere  of  islands  is  more  or  leaf 
bumio."  The  pecaliar  character  of 
the  adjective  Damp  ia  developed  in 
the  verb  to  damp,  which  meant  to 
stifle  or  repress.    As : 

•*  Utory  dolb  and  damps  all  indtutries, 
improTementt,  and  new  InTentioot.'*— 
BACOir. 

"  Set  SQoh  plants  as  reqnirt  modi  mou- 
ture  on  sandj,  dry  groonds."— /Wd. 
"  Erening  clond  or  humid  bow.** 

MlLTOX. 

DAMSEL.    Girl.    Maid.    Lass. 

Damsbl  is  the  O.  Fr.  damatMel^  Lat. 
d^mtntcetlxu.  Both  damsel  and  Girl 
(O.  Low  Ger,  ^or,  a  child)  were 
at  one  time  ambisexual,  or  used  to 
designate  children  without  distino* 
tion. 

Maid  (cf.  A.  S.  nutgden\  is  a  word 
of  which  the  root-meaning  is  not  very 
clear,  and  Lass  is  the  feminine  form 
of  tad,  Vid  a  contraction  of  Laddess, 
The  Damsel  is  of  some  pretension 
to  birth  and  distinction.  The  Girl  is 
no  more  than  the  correlative  of  boj. 
the  Maid  is  the  chaste  or  unmarried 
girl,  and  the  Lass,  like  lad,  has  no 
pretension  of  rank. 

DANGER.  Peril.  Hazard. 
Rise.    Jeopardy.    Vbnture. 

Danger  (Fr.  danger)  is  the  liabi- 
lity or  exposure  to  evil  of  anjr  kind. 
Danger  is  general  and  contingent, 
and  may  be  remote.  It  is  the  generic 
term. 

"  Sneh  men  a>  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whibt  they  behold  a  greater  than  them- 

selres. 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangtrtmt." 


Peril  (Fr.  pgrilf  Lat  fhitMlum,)  is 
always  immeaiate  and  personal.    A 
man  is  in  danger  of  his  proper^  and 
in  pa>il  of  his  life. 
•'  O  sacred  source  of  erer-ttring  light, 
Condnct  the  weary  wand'rer  in  her  flight, 
Diieet  her  onward  to  that  peaeeftil  shore 
Where  ptrU,  pain,  and  death  prevaU  ne 
moie.*'  Falookxr. 

DAVon  denotes  a  thing.  Peril  a  eo»> 
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dUitm,  That  which  is  in  peril  is  on 
the  way  to  be  destroyed,  that  which 
is  in  danger  is  on  the  way  to  be  lost^ 
forfeited,  or  taken  away. 

Hazard  (Fr.  haiordj  risk,  orig: 
game  of  dice)  is  the  condition  of  any 
good  possessed  and  exposed  to  danger 
of  destruction  or  loss.  It  is  the  nsk 
of  entire  deprivation  of  the  things 
hazarded,  and  applies  only  to  things, 
not  persons.  Hence  people  hazard 
their  lives,  their  property,  their  repu- 
tation ;  but  they  do  not  hazard,  out 
endanger  or  imperil,  themselves. 

"  fitenoe  passionate  and  nnreasonable 
men  call  it  coarage  to  haxard  their  lires  in 
their  own  prirate  quarrels,  where  con- 
tempt of  danger  is,  on  the  c<»traiT,  neither 
reasonable  nor  Just ;  becaase  neiULer  is  th» 
danger  at  all  needftil  to  be  mn  into,  nor  is 
the  benefit  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  it  in, 
any  manner  eqnal  to  the  evil  hazarded." — 
Clarke,  Sermons, 

The  essence  of  Hazard  is  in  its  fortui- 
tous character,  so  that  sometimes  this 
predominates  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  we  speak  of  the  **  hazard 
of  the  die  "  as  implying  the  chance  of 
gain  as  well  as  loss.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  either  Peril  or  Danger. 

Risk  (Ft.  risque,a  risk;  Sp.  Hsco—l, 
a  reef;  a,  risk :  Brachbt)  is  hazard  of 
loss  only.  We  run  the  nsk  of  losing, 
but  we  never  speak  of  the  risk,  but  of 
the  chance  of  winning. 

'*  How  often,  whether  wrong  or  right, 
Mnst  he  in  Jest  or  earnest  fight, 
Biskinff  tor  those  both  lift;  and  limb. 
Who  would  not  risk  one  groat  tor  him." 
Churchill. 

Jeopardy  (¥r.jeu  parti,  a  divided 
game,  one  in  which  the  chances  were 
equal  on  both  sides)  may  exclude  all 
voluntary  agency,  which  is  implied  in 
Hazard  and  Risk,  and,  unlike  Peril. 
is  applicable  to  things  of  value  as  well 
as  to  persons.  A  man's  property,  or 
life,  or  himself,  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

"  Bat  by  the  way  there  is  a  great  qniclE. 

sand 
And  a  whirlpool  of  hidden  yeoportftcc  ; 
Therefore,  mt  Palmer,  keep  an  even  hand,  • 
For  twizt  them  both  the  narrow  way  dothi 

lie."  SPBRSEB. 

Venture  (for  adventure,  ori 
twre;  Fr.  aventure)  is  partly  voK 
and  denotes  a  meeting  of  ^ 
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peril,  jeopardy,  or  risk,  with  the  hope 
that  obanoe  may  he  in  one't  fayoor. 

"  WiM  venttning  is  the  most  commend- 
able part  of  human  providence."— fiixi- 

VAX, 

DANGEROUS.    Pkrilous. 

For  the  emnology,  tee  Danobr. 
JBoth  terma  denote  exposure  to  eril, 
with  thia  difference  :— Da wcaBOua 
expresnes  what  evidently  exposes  to 
ill  without  modification,  or  anv  al- 
temative  hut  that  of  escape;  Pebi- 
Lovs  what  exposes  to  peril,  that  is,  to 
danger  which  is  great  ot  its  Itind, 
hut  not  certain,  and  which  may  eyen 
lead  to  the  gaining  of  some  mat 
success  or  good.  So  a  malaoy  is 
simply  dangerous,  not  perilous.  A 
daneerous  undertaking  had  hetter  he 
avoided  at  once.  A  perilous  under- 
taking falls  to  the  lot  of  the  hrave  or 
the  audacious,  and  they  may  possibly 
reap  from  it  honour,  reward,  or  sub- 
stantial gain.  Dangerous  relates 
principally  to  the  pernicious  nature 
of  the  result,  perilous  to  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  state  or  the  unaer- 
takine.  In  proportion  to  the  danger- 
ous the  evil  augments,  in  proportion 
to  the  perilous  the  chances  multiply. 

DARE.    Venturb. 

We  Dabe  (A.  8.  ic  dtar^  I  dttre)  as 
against  danger;  we  Vbnturb  (for  ad- 
venture) as  against  risk.  The  bold 
man  dares,  the  hopeful  man  ventures, 
the  rash  man  may  do  either. 

DARK.  Obscure.  Dim.  Gloomy. 
Opaqub. 

Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive 
is  Dark  (A.  8.  dtore),  which  denotes 
any  degree  of  absence  of  light  or 
couraring,  with  metaphorical  mean- 
ings in  addition;  as,  unintelligible, 
mysterious,  difficult,  unhopeful,  de- 
graded or  ignorant,  iniquitous,  and 
the  like. 

"  For  M  that  which  sees  does  not  ceaae 
to  exttt  when  in  the  dark  all  objects  are 
remored,  lo  that  whioh  peroeiree  does  not 
Beoeesarilj  cease  to  exist  when  by  death 
all  objects  of  peroeption  are  remored.**— 
Clarkx. 

Obscure  (Lat.  chicivrut)  denotes 
any  degree  or  kind  of  darkness  which 
interferes  with  the  distinct  perception 
of  objects.    It  is  opposed  to  what  is 


cUar^  as  dark  is  opposed  to  what  is 
light.  In  its  secondary  sense,  as 
darkness  stands  for  ignorance,  so  ob- 
scurity for  uncertain  knowledge. 

**  When  all  the  instrnments  of  knowledge 
are  fbrbid  to  do  their  office,  ignorance  and 
obiwriiy  mnst  needs  be  upon  the  whole 
sonl."— South. 

Dim  (A.  S.  dim)  denotes  lack  of 
brightness  in  something  capable  or 
supposed  camtble  of  it,  and  is  opposed 
to  bright.  Dim,  unlike  Dark,  is  not 
applicable  to  locality,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  as  an  epithet 
to  light  itself.  Dimness  stands  to 
obscurity  as  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
*'  Shedding  a  dim  religions  liffht.** 

MlLTOV. 

Gloomy  (A.  S.  gUm^  twilight)  is 
a  purely  subjectiye  term,  denoting 
what  has  no  existence  but  .n  our- 
selves. Any  ofpremve  kind  or  degree 
of  darkness  is  gloom. 

««  His  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  onr  religiocs 
interconrse  with  Him  insinuate  a  lightsome 
serenity  of  mind,  doth  kindle  sweet  and 
kindly  affections,  and  doth  scatter  the 
gloomy  doods  of  sadness."— Barbow. 

Opaque  (Fr.o|)a9u<,Lat.»pdci«)  is 
a  scientific  term,  denoting  that  kind  of 
substance  which  resists  uie  transmis- 
sion of  rays  of  litfht,  and  is  opposed 
to  translucent  ana  transparent. 
*«  Through  this  opaqye  of  Nature  and  of 

soul,  .^. 

This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying 

To  lighten  and  to  cheer.**  YouwQ. 

DATE.  Period.  Era.  Epoch. 
Time.    Age.    Generation. 

Of  these,  the  most  general  is  Time 
(A.  S.  timo),  which  means  unmea- 
sured duration,  or  any  specific  mea- 
sure or  point  of  it. 

••This  consideration  of  duration,  ns  set 
out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  oer- 
Uin  measures  or  epochs,  is  that  I  thtok 
which  most  properly  we  call  tvm.  — 
Locke. 

Date  (Fr.  datt,  L.  Lat.  dJtLtd;  Lat. 
ddtumy  a  thing  given^  tent  forth  imt- 
Un ;  as  dJUtum  Rotmc,  vntten  at 
Rom ;  from  ddre,  to  give)  is  a  pomt, 
and  not  a  duration  of  time,  bearmg 
reference  to  the  whole  historic  oouJM 
of  time  with^  which  it  occurs. 
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"Anj  writer,  thnrefore,  who  mentiont 
the  riemg  or  eetting  of  anj  ttar,  »t  uij 
*ertie«Ur  timt  of  the  jeftr  with  reepeet  to 
the  ran,  ftaniehee  as  with  data  tiiJffldent 
to  determine  the  time  in  whieh  he  wrote.** 


"For  preoione  fHende  hid  la  death's  det^ 
lees  night*  BsLLKSSPKABM. 

Period  (Gt.  «Vo^)i8,  properly,  a 
recurrent  portion  of  timey  or  such  a 
portion  as  is  measured  by  some  recur- 
rent phenomenon,  as  a  rerolution  of 
one  of  the  hearenly  bodies.  Hence, 
morejgenerally,  an  interral,  definite 
or  int&finite,  and  sometimes  the  end 
or  limit  of  such  an  interval.  A  period 
is,  as  it  were,  an  expanded  point  of 
time,  or  a  stage  in  history,  which 
may  itself  be  included  among  other 
stages. 

"ThepertioQ]arD«rt<Mb  into  which  the 
whole  period  shoold  be  dirided,  in  mr 
of^on,  are  these :  1.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eentnrj.  9. 
From  thence  to  the  Pyreneaa  treaty.  8. 
From  thence  down  to  the  present  time." 

— BOUKOBBOKS. 

Era  (Lat.  cm^  sing. ;  and  this  from 
plur.  ^troy  itenu  in  an  account)  is  used 
Doih  for  a  fixed  point  of  time,  and 
for  a  succession  or  years  dating  firom 
that  point  It  is  conventions!,  and 
indicates  a  mode  of  computing  time 
peculiar  to  some  commumty  or  body 
of  persons. 

"  I  incline  to  this  opinion,  that  from  the 
ereninff  ushering  in  the  first  daj  of  the 
world  to  that  nudni^ht  which  began  the 
first  daj  of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
4008  jears  serentj  days  and  six  temporarx 
hoars,  and  that  the  tme  natirity  of  oar 
Sarionr  was  foil  fire  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mlgar  Christian  «ra,  as  is 
aemonstrable  by  the  time  of  Herod's 
death.--U8HBR. 

Epoch  (Gt,  iirogHi,  a  paum;  and, 
from  an  astronomical  use  of  the  word, 
an  epoch)  is  an  era  constituted  by  the 
inherent  importance  of  an  event, 
while  an  era  may  be  arbitrary.  Hence 
epoch  is  less  formal  than  era«  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  is  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Mahometanism ;  but 
the  Flight  of  Mahomet  is  its  era.  It 
is  obvious  that  an  epoch  mirht  be 
constituted  an  era.  Aoc  (Fr.  dgt) 
and  GiNERATXON  (Lat.  ghiirStianemf 
•  begittinr)  have  near^  the  same 
meaning ;  but  Aoc  is  taken  broadly  for 
such  periods  as  coincide  with  the  Joint 
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lives  of  human  beings,  and  so  is  ez« 
tended  to  mean  a  cen^ry,  while  Gsm  i- 
RATioN  rather  refers  to  the  average 
duration  of  individual  life,  and  fre- 
quenUy  means  thir^  years. 

"  In  divers  ages  and  nations  divers  ^podU 
of  time  were  osed.''~UsKKR. 

«*  Ancient  leaning  may  be  distingaished 
into  three  periods,  its  eommenoement,  or 
the  a^e  of  jpoets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age 
of  philoeophers ;  and  its  decline,  or  the  age 
of  critics.^— QoiJ)SHlTH. 

"  For  behold  firom  henceforth  all  genera- 
tiont  shall  call  me  blessed.**— £i&ie. 

DAUB.    Smear. 

Daub  (Fr.  doti^,  in  the  sense  of 
'*  to  platter;"  and  Uiis  from  Lat. deal- 
&are— -Skeat^  Etym,  Diet,  But  see 
also  LiTTRE  and.  Brachbt)  denotes  i 
the  process  of  appl3rine  moist  matter,  ^ 
or,  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  un« 
seemly  colouring  matter,  to  several 
points  of  the  surface  tn  tuccettim. 
Smear  (A.  S.  $m&rian)  is  to  cover 
contmtumtty  and  over  a  oonsiderable 
space  with  unctuous  or  other  like 
matter.  A  badly-painted  landscape 
or  portrait  is  said  to  be  daubed;  a 
badly-painted  door  might  be  said  to 
be  smeared. 


"Another  daubed  it  with  ontempered 
mortar."— £i&/tf. 

**•  Bnt  if  that  honest  license  now  yon  take. 
If  into  rugnes  omnipotent  yon  rake. 
Death  is  yonr  doom :  impaled  npon  a  stake, 
Smearedo*er  with  wax,  and  set  on  blase,  to 

light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dreadAil  fire  by 

nij^t."  Dbtdek's  Juvenal. 

DEAD.  Lifeless.  Inanimate. 
Defunct. 

Taking  these  words  in  reference 
solely  to  their  physical  application, 
their  characteristic  dififerences  sre  as 
follows :  Dead  (A.  8.  dedd)  denotes 
the  absence  of  life  frt>m  bodies,  both 
capable  and  incapable  ^  it,  as  a  dead 
man,  dead  matter. 

**  Seek  him  with  candle,  bring  him  dead 
or  living."— Shakbspkarx. 

Lifeless  (or  wanting  life)  from 
bodies  capable  of  it,  as  a  '*  lifeless 
corpse." 

"  Nor  can  his  2{/UeM  nostril  please 
With  the  onoe  ravishing  smell.** 

CowUBT. 
Inanimate  (Lat.  ^bUMmittu — in^^ 
notf  and  dn^tma,  life)  from  bodies  in* 
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capable  of  it ;  as,  *'  Trees  and  rocks, 
and  other  portions  of  tbe  inanimate 
creation." 

*'  We  mmj  in  fome  sort  be  nid  to  bare  a 
•ocietj  eren  with  tbe  inanimaU  worid.**— 

BUBKS. 

Dkfunct  (Lat  difungi^  part  de- 
funetuiy  to  discharge)  is  by  its  inherent 
signification,  namely,  one  who  has  dis- 
charged the  offices  of  life,  applicable 
to  those  only  in  whom  the  endowment 
of  life  exists  in  its  higher  forms. 

"  Seeing  tbe  sonl  of  man  is  permanent, 
and  snbeUtt  after  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  body, 
«nd  jet  the  body  aleo  belongs  essentiallr  tu 
the  constitntion  of  man,  when  the  bodj  is 
defunct,  eitber  tbe  sonl  most  remain  per- 
petnaUj  in  a  state  of  separation  and,  as  it 
were,  of  widowbood,  or  the  body  must  be 
recalled  to  life,  and  again  united  to  it.** — 
Bishop  Bull. 

DEADLY.    Mortal.    Fatal. 

Usinr  these  terms,  not  in  any  meta- 
phoricid,  but  in  their  literal  and  phy- 
sical meanings,  the  distinctions  are  as 
follow: — Deadly  means  capable  of 
produdng  death. 

**  Qods  I  I  behold  a  prodigy.    My  spear 
Lies  at  my  foot ;  and  be  at  whom  I  cast 
The  wea|>on  with  such   deadijf  force  is 
gone."  CowpxR's  Iliad. 

Mortal  (Lat.  mortaUtf  martemf 
death)  denotes  that  which  is  liable  to 
produce  or  suffer  death.  Hence  it  is 
used  as  a  strong^  epithet  of  feelinpps. 
A  mortal  hatred  u  literally  one  which 
would  loll  its  object. 

"  LoDis  XIII.  mortally  hated  the  Cardi- 
Bal  de  Ricbelien ;  bnt  bis  support  of  that 
minister  against  his  riTals  was  the  source  of 
all  tbe  glory  of  bis  reign,  and  8(4id  founda- 
tion of  bis  throne  itself."— BuBEB. 

Fatal  (Lat.  fitaUSf  fatwa^fate) 
means  actually  produotiTe  of  <{eath. 
A  poisoned  arrow  is  a  deadljr  weapon, 
eren while  itremains  in  its  quirer .  Men 
are  mortal,  or  receire  mortel  wounds, 
as  being  or  having  what  tends  to 
daath.  A  blow  is  &tal  on  which  death 
follows  ineritably. 
"Where's  tbe  large  eomet  now  whose 

raging  flame 
eofatal  to  oar  monarcby  became, 
Wnioh  o'er  our  heads  in  such  proud  horror 

stood. 
Insatiate  with  our  ruin  and  our  blood  P** 
Cowlkt. 

DEATH.  Dbpartvre.  Decease. 
Dbmxsb. 
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Death  siirnifies  the  act  of  dying  or 
the  state  of  the  dead.  Dbpabturk 
is  the  Fr.  dipaH,  the  quittwi^  Hfe,  De- 
cease (Lat.  decemuj  dceSXre^  to  de- 
Srt)  is  etymologicially  the  same. 
EMiSB  (Lat.  dimitthre^  part  Antf- 
tuf,  to  diechargBj  releate)  is  the  laying 
down  or  resigning  of  life  and  posses- 
sions. Death  is  the  simplest  and 
broadest,  being  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  both  in  animals  and 
plants,  to  which  the  others  are  inap- 
plicable. It  may  be  calm  or  riolent, 
natural,  or  self-inflicted.  Departure 
is  a  term  under  which  lies  the  idea  of 
social  life,  and,  in  spirits  of  the  highest 
fiuth,  indicates  the  hope  of  re-union, 
as  well  as  a  point  of  uriyaL  or  future 
state  beyond  the  grave.  The  suicide 
and  the  aged,  or  the  sick  calmly  await- 
ing their  end.depart;  not  those  who  die 
on  the  scaffold  or  in  battle.  Decease 
is  the  term  we  use  when  we  think  of 
the  death  of  another  as  an  epoch  of  his 
existence^  or  of  our  own,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  personal  eyents  preced- 
ing, accompanying,  or  following  it ; 
yet  a  -violent  deatn  is  not  called  a 
decease.  Demise  is  employed  of  the 
death  of  illustrious  persons,  as  pecu- 
liarly of  royalty^  in  reference  to  the 
bequeathing  of  titles  or  estates  to  suc- 
cessors and  heirs. 
"  Happ^  to  whom  this  glortous  death  ar- 

nres. 
More  to  be  Tslned  than  a  thousandlires. 
On  sueh  a  theatre  as  this  to  die. 
For  such  a  oause,  and  sueh  a  witness  by.** 
Wallbr. 

"Although  when  the  Divine  ProTidenee 
does  itself  oflbr  us  a  just  occasion  of  learing 
this  world  (as  when  a  man  chooses  to  suffer 
death  rather  than  commit  wickedness),  a 
wise  man  will  then  indeed  d^itart  ioyfiilly, 
as  out  of  a  place  of  sorrow  and  darkness 
into  light:  yet  be  will  not  be  in  snob  baste 
as  to  break  his  prison  contrary  to  law,  but 
will  go  when  Cfod  calls  him,  as  a  prisoner 
wben  dismissed  by  tbe  magistrate  or  law- 
M  power."— Clarxk. 

"  The  Bomans  had  the  custom  to  deiiy 
and  adore  their  emperors,  most  of  them 
after  their  decease,  and  some  of  tbem  during 
their  lires,  eren  though  they  were  the  vilest 
of  mankind.''--JoRTiH. 

"  80  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  erem 
a  poesibilitT  of  his  (the  king's)  death,  that 
his  natural  dissolution  is  generally  called 
bis  demise,  demissio  regis  vol  ooroaa,  an 
expression  which  signifies  merely  a  transfer 
of  property."— Blackstohb. 
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DEBAR.  Dbpbite.  Hinder. 
Prohibit.  Duqvalify.  Exclude. 
Precluoc.  Forbid.  Diballow.  In- 
hibit.   Interdict. 

Debar  (a  hybrid  word ;  Lat  itc-, 
/row,  and  Eng.  bar)  is  to  shut  out. 
It  appUat  only  to  dctsoiib  in  referenoa 
to  tniDga  rigmfot,  desirable,  or  de* 
aured ;  aa,  to  be  debarred  from  privi- 
legea,  possesaiona,  righta,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  them.  To  debar 
indicatea  merely  an  act  of  preventiTe 
power  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  may  be  exercised  upon  us  by 
ourselresy  by  others,  or  by  drcum- 
stanoes. 

"  Herebj  th«  apottU  not  onlj  debarrwd 
women  from  ^roDbMying^  but  from  aaj 
pnblio  fanctiou  m  toe  «cclMia*tical  joriadie- 

tiOD."^STBTPB. 

Depritb  (L.  Lat.  (icprnwrf,  to  dt- 
grade)  denotes  the  coeroire  taking 
away  of  what  one  possesses  either  in 
fret  or  in  pron)eot,wnile  Debar  relates 
to  what  one  ooes  not  as  a  fact  possess 
or  attain  to. 

'*  Thnt  a  minithmeDt  of  this  kind  wm 
mfliet«d  OB  the  rebelliow  InsalitM.  They 
were  deprwed  of  the  eztraordinery  Provi- 
deaoe,  and  were  yet  held  subject  to  the 
Theocracy."— Warbubton. 

To  HiKDXR  (A.  S.  hindrian^  to  keep 
behind)  is  to  debar  either  temporarily 
or  cntBrelr  from  some  act  or  occupa- 
tion to  which  one  was  seeking  to  ae- 
Tote  one's  self. 

"Sore  let  and  Mndned  in  mnning  the 
rare  that  is  set  before  ns." — Book  of  Com- 
mon Projfer, 

pROHiBrr  (Lat.  proKibirey  part,  frro- 
hWUum)  and  Forbid  (A.  S,forbe6duny 
tabid  a  thing  away ;  tee  WROOwooDy 
under  For-)  have  the  fbroe  of  inter- 
diction hj  authority,  or  debarring  by 
the  use  of  words  of  command.  Forbid 
is  leas  fonnal  than  Prohibit,  is  used 
in  the  commoner  matters  of  life,  and 
is  more  direct  A  father  forbios  his 
child  to  go  out  of  the  house.  We  are 
prohibit^  from  promiscuous  revenge 
not  only  by  the  JDiyine  law,  but  by 
many  connderatioiis  besides.  Pro- 
hibit and  Forbid  almost  unirersallj 
relate  to  aome  kind  of  action  which  is 
kept  in  check.  Forbid  seems  to  relate 
primarily  to  the  wrong  nature  of  the 


thing ;  Prohibit  to  the  coercive  autho- 
riQr  of  the  person. 

*'  To  this  day  in  France  the  exportatico 
of  corn  is  almost  ahrays  prohibited;  io 
order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  fkmines, 
though  it  is  erident  that  nothing  contri 
bates  more  to  the  frequent  famines  which 
so  maeh  distress  that  fertile  coantry.**— 
HUMB. 

"  Heaven  is  hiffh. 
Highland  remote  to  see  fh>m  wenoe  dis- 
tinct 
Baeh  thing  on  earth ;  and  other  rare  per- 
haps 
May  have  direrted  from  continnal  watch 
Oar  gre^t/orbidder.'*  Miltob. 

DiSQUAUPT  (Lat.  die-,  apart;  and 
guaii/y,  quoHi.  mch  cm,  and  Jiteh^,  to 
make)  is  to  debar  by  attaching  per- 
sonal and  tn^^rent  prohibition  from 
some  privilege,  office,  or  dignity. 

"  Men  are  not  disqualUled  by  their  en- 
ffagements  in  trade  from  being  reoeired  in 
high  society."— SouxHxr. 

Exclude  (Lat.  excludire)  is  for- 
mally to  shut  out,  and  may  be  an  act 
of  law  and  regulation  by  arbitrary 
power  or  inherent  conditions.  It  re- 
lates to  the  participation  of  things  de- 
sired or  desirable,  and  is  the  generic 
term  under  which  disqualification  ia 
contained  as  a  species  of  ezdufion. 
**  None  bnt  soch  from  mercy  I  excbtde." 
MiLTOH. 

Preclude  (Lat.  prieelud&e^to  eloee 
to  any  one)  is  to  exclude  by  indirect 
means.  It  is  to  shut  out  by  anticipa- 
tion, or  to  prevent  by  necessary  con- 
sequence. It  is  applicable  not  only 
to  persons,  but  to  such  things  also  as 
are  merely  conceivable  or  possible. 

*'  The  Talves  predude  the  blood  flrom  en- 
tering the  veins."— DABvriH. 

Intbbdict    (Lat.  tntsrdicttun,   the 
pratof^s  mterdtct;  9,  a  judge**  decree;  i 
Sy  aneeelee,  interdict;  inter  and  didfrv, I 
to  ef>eak)  ia  opposed  to  positive,  being 
a  kind  of  negative,  command,  and  ia 
commonly  employed  of  formal  or  pub- 
lic kinds  of  prohibition.    Intbrdici 
closely  resemDles  PROHiBrr,  but  points/ 
to  the  stopping  or  debarring  of^what 
waa  alreaoy  in  course  of  being  done  or ' 
enjoyed.  I  prohibit  where  I  see,  per-^' 
haps,  no  more  than  a  probable  cause' 
for  the  prohibition ;  interdict  what  if 
I  were  silent  would  certainly  be  done 
or  assumed,  or  what  is  actually  in  per* 
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formance  or  eajojmeBt,  Intkrdict  is 
pecnliarljr  aasociftted  witb  the  last. 
We  prombit  ih»m  actions  generally, 
we  interdict  from  those  which  are  ac- 
•ompanied  with  pletsore,  or  inTolre 
the  tniojmeDt  ot  privilege.  So  an 
interdict  in  theeodesiastiml  sense  in- 
Tolfed  a  stopping  of  the  grace  and 
benefits  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church. 

*'  Th*  ittterdicted  tree.** 

MiLTOir. 

To  iNHiarr  (Lat.  MMire,  part.  Xn- 
MbtUii)  is  ooeroiTely  to  prohibit. 
While  pro^bition  lies  in  words  only, 
inhibition  is  backed  up  by  a  power  to 
enforce  restraint.  To  hinder  may  be 
the  effect  of  circumstances,  and  is  only 
partial;  to  inhibit  is  the  act  of  autho- 
rity, and  is  total.  In  Disallow  (tee 
Allow^  is  iuTolred  a  formal  expres- 
sion of  judgment  which,  althougn  the 
form  be  ne^tire,  may  have  a  positiye 
and  prohibitive  eiSfect.  It  is  to  refuse 
to  allow,  permit,  sanction,  authorize. 
This,  in  cases  where  allowance  is 
essential,  is  tantamount  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  thing  proposed.  Generally 
speaking,  proceedings  are  inhibited 
and  results  disallow^. 

"  All  men  were  inhibited  hy  proclamation 
at  the  diaolQtioa  so  mneh  as  to  mention  a 
ParlianumC  "— CLABxmDOif . 
We  also  inhibit  things  from  being 
done,  and  disallow  tl^  when  they 
are  done. 

"A  Uring  stone  disallowed  indeed  of 
men.  bnt  choeen  of  Ood/'— £^.  Bible. 

DEBATE.  Argue.  Disputb. 
Dkuberate.    Discvsa.    Contend. 

Debate  ( Fr.  dibattre)  is  formally 
\o  sift  by  argument  for  and  against. 
It  supposes  a  number  of  opinions  in 
every  way  related  to  the  question  in 
hand,  including  every  shade,  from  the 
strongest  affirmation  to  absolute  de- 
nial, being^  brought  into  comparison 
and  collision.  The  legitimate  ol^jeet 
of  debate  is  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
pression of  various  opmions  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting,  rejecting,  or 
mooifyinj;  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
$ubl§ct  of^debate  may  be  purely  theo- 
retical, as  the  abstract  truth  of  a  pro- 
position, or  purely  practical,  as  im>w 
best  to  compass  an  object,  or  both. 
There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  perMnal 
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antagonism  in  debate,  truth  and  right 
being  things  of  common  interest ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  debate  should 
not  be  among  friends,  and  carried  on 
in  harmony  and  unanimity  of  par- 
pose.  And  the  process  of  debate  is, 
according  to  its  etymology,  to  strive 
to  conquer  or  refute  (literally,  beat 
doum)  the  wrong  and  fidse,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  the  truth  and 
right. 

"As  I  am  only  giriaff  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  an  ad- 
Terse  line,  I  hope  I  maj  be  ezcnsed  in 
another  obserTanon.**— Burks. 

To  Aroub  (Lat.  argwtrey  to  mak» 
cUavy  to  aceuM)  is  to  say  all  that  can 
be  said  for  or  against  a  proposition  or 
a  case.  It  may  be  the  process  of  one 
or  of  more  persons. 

"When  we  pemse  those  authors  who 
defend  onr  own  settled  sentiments,  we 
should  not  take  all  their  argiunge  for  jnst 
and  solid."— Watts. 

To  DispuTB  (Lat.  duptUare^  to  di$» 
cum)  is  always  antagonistic.  It  is  to 
argue  against  someuing  as  held  or 
maintained  by  another,  and  extends, 
not  only  to  his  statements,  but  to 
what  may  be  claimed  or  upheld  by 
him  in  any  way,  as  his  claims,  rights, 
or  pretensions.  Contbnd  (Lat.  eon- 
toniire,  to  strive)  is  the  opposite  to 
DisPUTB  ;*  for,  as  Dispute  is  to  attack 
and  endeavour  to  shake  what  is  held 
or  advanced  by  another,  so  Contend 
is  to  argue  urgently  in  favour  and  sup- 
port of  someuing  held  by  one's  sell. 

'*  It  is  very  strange  that  those  who  eon- 
tend  so  much  for  tne  Scriptures  being  a. 
perfect  rule  of  all  things  pertaining  to  wor^ 
ship  and  diseipUne»  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce nothing  in  so  necessary  a  point."— 
BrxLLnrGPLKBT. 

Dblibbratb  (Lat.  deBbhwref  to 
weigh  tDoU ;  /t6ni,  a  balance)  has  refe- 
rence never  to  questions  of  abstract 
truth,  but  always  to  a  course  of  action 
to  be  adopted  or  pursued. 

•*If  there  be  a  real  surprise,  that  is,  that 
the  person  is  not  aware,  or  hath  not  time 
to  ooasider  what  he  is  to  do,  he  that  hath 
a  mind  weD  rosolred  may  be  betrajed  inte 
what  he  would  never  hare  done,  if  he  had 
time  to  deliberate  about  it."— STlLLDre- 


Discuss  (Lat.  diiciU^,  in  a  post* 
class,  sense,  to  diseuss)  very  oloselj 
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reiemblei  Dkbatx,  bat  differs  in  the 
two  following  point! :— 1,  DncuM  if 
more  oomxnonhr  applied  to  matters  of 
opinion,  while  Dehatk  belongs  rather 
to  action  or  proceedings;  bn^  3.  Du- 
cvss  is  nsea  of  oases  in  whicn  the 
process  of  consideration  is  argumen- 
tative, bntthe  object  or  subject  is  not 
a  matter  of  argument  at  all,  but  only 
amounts  to  a  raried  expression  of 
feeling  or  opinion.  To  discuss  a  point 
of  th^logj,  for  instance,  does  not  of 
fisetffity  miplj  either  contending  or 
disputmg.  It  may  be  no  more  than  a 
ooHation  of  what  is  said  and  ar^^ued 
upon  that  point,  without  firing  in  an 
aohesion  to  any  conclusion  or  view 
whaterer.  Debate  supposes  more 
warmth,  discussion  more  reflexion. 
One  debates  a  point  which  one  wishes 
to  carry ;  one  oiscusses  a  point  which 
one  wishes  to  clear  up.  Debate  be- 
longs to  matters  of  personal  interest ; 
discission  to  things  of  scientific  or 
p^eneral  interest,  fifen  debate  warmly ; 
It  is  well  wh  en  they  discuss  accurately. 

"  Pride  and  homilitj  are  two  oppotita 
habits  or  dispositions  of  tho  mind;  and 
therefore  the  rfitcwwoa  and  ezamination  of 
the  Utter  will  of  itself^  give  ns  a  discovery 
of  the  former."    " 


DECAY.  Decuns.  Die.  Perish. 
Ebb. 

To  Decay  (O.  Fr.  deoosr,  doehaoir; 
Seeat,  Etym.  Vict.;  Lat.  dt,  dotm,  eit- 
ifiire,  tofaUfda^idltre^  tofaUdown,todU) 
is  to  depart  from  a  state  of  soundness, 
and  denotes  a  tenden^  to  the  state  of 
disorganisation  and  dissolution;  as 
the  decay  of  the  body  in  old  age,  the 
decay  of  the  mind  by  the  same  cause, 
the  decay  of  states  and  constitutions 
political. 

•*  Thronghont  the  whole  vegetable,  len- 
•iUe,  and  rational  worid,  whatever  makes 
progress  towards  matnritj,  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  that  point,  begins  to  verge  towards 


Decline  (Lat  declmar$f  to  bend 
away  from)  is  downward  tendency  or 
morement,  without  any  such  disrup- 
tion or  disorganisatiom  as  '*  the  de- 
clining yean  of  life,"  '*  the  declining 
sun." 

*<The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which 
had  always  eoasisted  in  arms  rather  than 
iortiflcations,  was  iasensiblj  nndermined. 


and  the  fUrest  provfaieei  were  left  exposed 
to  the  rapaeioosness  or  ambttion  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  soon  discovered  the  d«oUa»  of 
the  Bomaa  empire.**— Oibbqv. 

Decline  is  often  preparatorjr  to  de- 
cay. The  prop  declines  when  it  bends, 
and  decays  when  it  rots.  The  pro- 
gressire  delnlity  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  its  decline.  The  actual  dissoln* 
tion  of  the  fiibric  commenced  with  iti 
decay.  One  ^eaks  of  the  deosy  of 
an  edificNB,  of  tbrtune,  of  letters,  of 
empire;  in  short,  of  all  things  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  growth  and  dissolu- 
tion ;  of  the  declme  of  tiiose  things 
which  may  be  supposed  to  run  a 
course,  and  weaken  towards  their  end, 
as  of  tne  day,  of  human  life,  of  power 
and  empire.  Decay  betokens  tne  ere 
of  ruin,  decline  of  expiration  and  ex- 
tinction. In  decay,  beauty  and  rigour 
are  lost — ^in  decline,  power  and  in- 
fluence are  on  the  wane. 

Die  (Iceland. deyja^  todU)  isaimply 
to  cease  to  live. 

<*  Wise  men  dit,  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
and  foolish."— ^»M«. 

Perish  (Lat.  phrire)  is  used  when 
something  connected  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  is  meant  to  be  empha- 
tically dwelt  upon,  as  its  complete- 
ness, or  the  unhappy  or  yiolent  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  So  men  often  die 
happily,  butthey  nerer  perish  happily. 
We  say  "  perish  miserably,"  "perish 
utterly,"  and  the  like. 

**  Yet  one  doubt 
Porsnes  me  still.  least  all  I  cannot  die. 
Least  that  pore  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of 

man, 
Which  Ood  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod."         liiUTOE. 

DECEIVE.  Delude.  Mulxad. 
Beguile.    Betrat.    Dupe. 

DECEiyE  (Fr.  dieevoir,  I<at.  decY- 
pJJre)  is  generally  to  lead  into  error  by 
causing  to  believe  what  is  fiUse,  or  to 
disbelieve  what  is  true.  The  plausible, 
the  specious,  the  apparontly  right, 
true,  or  desirable,  is  that  which  exer- 
cises over  us  the  power  of  deception, 
which  being  one  thing,  looks,  or  is 
made  to  look,  like  another  by  mis- 
representation in  objects  or  in  worda. 

*'  Bnt  what  account  shall  a  man  give  of 
himself  for  living  perpetnallx  in  di^^ise ; 
for  deetivinf  all  about  him,  and  using  tha 
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■peeeh  which  Ood  gmve  him  for  better  por- 
posee,  to  impoM  on  the  wwkncM  and  foil j 
of  mankind  P  "—Bhsblocx. 

To  DEi.vDiL(LMt,deiud)he,  to  mock) 
is  to  deoeire  in  the  particalar  matters 
of  the  desirable  or  good.  Delusion 
combines  disappointment  with  deoeit. 
I  deoeire  mj  neighbour  if  I  simply 
tell  him  a  mlsehood,  which  he  be* 
lieres.  I  delude  him  by  any  kind 
of  misrepresentation  in  matters  con- 
nected with  bis  feelings,  hopes,  or 
interests,  as  by  holding  out  to  him 
a  hope  of  his  gaining  wnat  I  know  to 
be  impossible  for  him  erer  to  attain. 

«  This  pore  metal 
So  innoeent  ii,  and  Cuthftal  to  the  mistress 
Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  tha^s  renomons,  of 

itself 
It  flies  in  pieces  and  deludes  the  traitor.** 

MASSIKeEB. 

I  MisLBAD  him  when  I  draw  him 
off  from  the  line  of  right  iadgment  or 
action.  To  Dslvdb,  wnen  used  of 
persons,  implies  an  mttntion  to  de- 
oeire ;  but  MisLBAD  may  be  uninten' 
twnaly  as  when  I  give  my  neighbour 
what  I  belieyed  at  the  time  to  be 
true  information,  but  which  I  have 
since  discovered  to  be  erroneous.  We 
are  deceived  in  our  jud^ent,  deluded 
in  our  desires,  misled  in  our  actions. 
«'Mj  thoughtless  700th  was  wing'd  with 

vain  desires, 
M J  mankind,  long  misled  bj  wand'ring 

fires, 
Followed  fiUse  lights."  Dktdws, 

Beouilb  (Eng.  be-,  and  O.  Fr.  guile, 
guile;  the  same  word  as  wile)  is  to 
place  another  in  a  false  position,  to 
induce  him  to  believe  something  to 
be  true,  and  to  leave  him  to  the  oon- 
seouences  of  his  error,  espedally  by 
seanctive  arts.  It  is  intentionally  and 
maliciously  to  mislead  another  to  his 
privation  or  detriment.  The  term  Be- 
guile firequently  wears  this  privative 
sense,  meaning  to  cheat  a  person  out 
of  something,  whether  this  be  the 
simple  possession  of  truth  as  such,  or 
of  some  other  moral  or  mental  benefit. 
It  is  not  employed  directly  of  mate- 
rial possessions  or  property. 

Betbat  (£ng.  be-,  and  Tr.  trahir; 
Lat.  trod&ne,  togtoetip)  is  more  than  to 
deceive.  It  is  to  deceive  another,  or 
treacherously  to  lead  him  to  harm,  in 
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return  for  some  confidence  reposed  in 
us;  to  make  use  of  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  another  as  the 
means  of  his  injury  and  the  promotion 
of  our  own  emu. 

To  DuPB  (Fr.  dupe^  a  hoopoe^  silljf 
bird ;  like  gooee  and  guU,  LmKi)  i» 
to  deceive  another  by  imposing  upon 
his  credulity,  being  so  fiur  a  lona  ol 
minor  treachery,  Imt  having  neither 
its  malignant  auns  nor  its  disastrous 
oonsequenoea.  • 

"  Lohe  is  at  hand  that  doth  betravm;'^ 
—Englisk  Bible, 

"That  man  mnst  smart  at  last  whose  pns- 

Bledsi^ht 
Mislakfts  in  lifis  lyse  eoloors  for  the  right ; 
As  the  poor  dupe  is  snre  his  lois  to  me, 
Who  takes  a  pmchbeck  guinea  for  a  true." 
Pitt,  Horace. 
*' And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  be- 
gKUed  me,  and  I  did  et,"— Bible. 

DECEPTION.  Deceit.  Illv- 
siON.    Delusion. 

Deception  (Lat.  deetpSire,  to  de- 
ceive) is  used  of  individual  instances 
or  acts  of  one  who  deceives ;  Deceit, 
rather  of  the  acts  as  appertaining  to 
habit  or  quality  of  mind ;  as  ''  a  course 
of  deceit,"  '<an  act  of  deception." 
Hence  Deception  is  mora  external, 
and  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  guilt  of  deoeit  has  no  part;  as,  an 
optical  deception. 

Illusion  (Lat.  illtmmem,  a  mock' 
tug)  and  Delusion  express,  the  for- 
mer, something  which  is  presented 
before  our  mental  or  bodily  view,  but 
which  has  no  substantial  and  inde- 
pendent exi8tenoe,the  latter  something 
which  really  exists,  but  not  under  Uie 
conditions  which  we  attribute  to  it. 
The  same  distinction  prevails  in  re* 
gard  to  matters  purely  intellectual. 
In  history,  for  example,  to  believe 
that  some  mat  personage,  such  as 
Thomas  k  Becket  or  Henry  VIII., 
acted  uniformly  from  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives,  would  be  a  de- 
lusion. To  believe  in  the  historical 
existence  of  Don  Quixote  would  be 
an  illusion. 

**  A  iknade,  eith^  reUdoos  or  poliUcal, 
is  the  object  of  strong  deaaions;  while  the 
term  illusiom  is  mlied  solely  to  the  Tisions 
of  an  nnoontrolled  imaginatum,  the  chime- 
rical ideas  of  one  blinded  bj  hope,  paseion, 
or  credahty,  or,  lastlj,  to  spectral  and  other 
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opHttl  dMeptioM.  to  which  the  word  dtHu- 
turn  is  MTer  apphed."— WHA.TU.T. 

DECIDE.  Detirmine.  Resoltb. 

To  Decide  (Lat.  dieuDin)  ex- 
presses an  intellectaal  result. 

Determine  (Lat.  ditermXnare.  to 
fis  limiUf  9ettU)  and  Resoltb  (Lat. 
rhoMb^,  to  tunbind^  mt  Jrm)j  express 
moral  results.  I  decide  aocordmff  to  my 
judgment.  I  determine  accoroing^  to 
my  purpose.  I  resolre  as  oombining 
the  two,  and  implying  a  sort  of  pledge 
given  to  myselr  to  carry  out  with  de- 
termination what  1  have  decided  upon. 
Resolution  betokens  a  choice  made 
between  action  and  inaction,  and  is 
opposed  to  doubt,  reluctance,  or  in- 
action. Determination  betokens  a 
choice  made  between  motiyes,  and  is 
opposed  to  yacillation,  uncertainty. 
Decision  is  a  final  and  irrevocable  act 
of  the  will  or  judgment,  and  is  op- 
posed to  indecision  or  hesitatipn. 

"And  it  iMf  indeed,  hot  fit  there  Aoold 
be  Bome  dernier  rasort,  the  abeolate  decider 
of  all  oontroTeniee.''— 6|peceator. 

"By  determining  the  will,  if  the  phrase 
be  used  with  any  meaning,  most  be  in- 
tended causing  that  the  act  of  the  will  or 
choice  should  be  thns,  and  not  otherwise; 
auid  the  will  is  said  to  be  determined  when 
in  consequence  of  some  action  or  influence 
its  choice  is  directed  to,  or  fixed  upon  a 
particular  object."— EnwABDS,  Freedom 
cftheWiU, 

"  I  am  reeohed  what  to  do,  that  when  I 
am  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  ther  maj  re* 
eeire  me  into  their  houses.**— JT^MC 

DECIDE.    JuDOE.    Determine. 

One  Decides  (Lat.  dicuiire,  to  cut 
off  decide)  a  contest  or  a  questisn; 
one  Judges  ( Lat.  jiufi(car«)  a  person, 
an  act,  a  performance,  a  woric  Judoe 
is  more  authoritatire  than  Decide. 
Private  persons,  and  umpires  or 
critics,  decide;  magistrates  and  rulers 
judge.  It  is  only  the  mind  of  man 
that  judges.  Cucumstances  some- 
times decide  persons  to  adopt  one 
course  rather  than  another,  or  action 
rather  than  inaction.  To  judge  is 
speciUative,  to  decide  practiod.  We 
often  judge  for  another;  we  decide 
for  ourselves. 

To  Determine  TLat.  detertnXttare) 
is  to  decide  by  limitation  or  conclu- 
sion. A  matter  is  decided  when  it  is 
practically  settled;  it  is  determined 
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when  it  has  been  shown  what  it  theo- 
retically amounts  to.  Decision  stops . 
further  argument;  determination  ren- 
ders it  superfluous.  Judgment  em- 
bodies and  enforces  it.  Judgment 
often  precedes  decision,  in  which  case 
decision  is  judpiient  put  iato  action. 
We  judge  which  of  two  courses  is 
better  to  be  adopted  before  deciding 
on  adopting  it. 

DECLAIM.    Inveioh. 

Of  these.  Declaim  (Lat.  dielimire) 
does  not  of  necessi^  imply  antag^o- 
nism  of  speech.  We  may  declaim 
upon  as  well  as  against.  It  is  in  the 
latter  use  in  which  the  term  is  svnony- 
mous  with  Inveioh  ^Lat.  invaHtrty  to 
carry  againttf  to  inveigh).  To  declaim 
is  to  speak.  Declamation  is  speech 
in  which  the  rhetorical  is  more  con* 
sidered  than  the  logicaL  It  saorifioes 
accuracy,  refinement,  and  consecutive' 
ness  to  effect.  To  inveigh  is  specific 
declamation  against  character,  con- 
duct, manners,  customs,  and  morals. 
Invective  may  be  written,  dedama- 
tion  is  alwa^  spoken.  In  declamation 
against  a  thing  or  person,  the  upper- 
most idea  is  fluency  in  adverse  ex- 
pression of  opinion :  in  invective,  the 
personal  disUke  ana  opposition  of  the 
speaker.  Hence  we  are  more  com- 
monly said  to  declaim  against  wrongs 
and  mjuries,  and  to  inveigh  aninst 
vices  and  abuses.  Eloquent  declama- 
tion,  bitter  invectives. 

"Qrenrille  seised  the  <^>portnni^  to  d^  j 
daim  on  the  repeal  of  Uie  Stamp  Act.** — 
BurcROFT. 

"All  men  inveighed  against  him.  all 
men  except  court  vassals  opposed  him.** — 
Milton. 

DECORUM.  Decency.  Pro- 
priety. 

These,  thoueh  both  derived  from 
the  same  wora  (Lat.  dicere.  to  be  be- 
coming)  are  employed,  the  tormer  in 
reference  to  social  behaviour,  the 
latter  to  moral  conduct  also.  Inde- 
corous behaviour  ofi*ends  against  order, 
STOod  manners,  and  good  taste.  In- 
decent behaviour  indicates  a  corrupt 
state  of  morals.  Decency  regulates 
externals  accordinc^  to  pure  morals. 
Decorum  is  that  character  of  grace- 
fulness  in  speech  and  act,  which  arises 
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ont  of  suitableness  of  place,  time,  cha- 
racter, and  circumstances. 

Propriety  (Lat.  prUpriefotwn,  a 
peeuUar  quality)  is  the  expression  of 
moral  fitness.  It  regulates  our  actions 
acccNrdinfl^  to  the  conrentional  stan- 
dard of  decencj.  It  raries  according 
to  the  state  of  the  indiyidual.  Elders 
may,  in  some  cases,  do  with  decorum 
what  joungers  could  not  do  without 
impropriety.  Propriety  has  necessary 
rules.  Decencyhas  rigid  laws.  De- 
corum has  inherent  recommendations. 
Decency  is  due  to  society,  as  di^ty 
is  due  to  one's  station,  and  gravity  to 
one's  self. 

*'  Neglif^nt  of  the  duties  and  decorums 
of  his  station.**— Hallam. 

"  Those  thousand  decencies  that  dailj  flow 
From  all  onr  words  and  actions." 

MiLTOV. 

DECREE.  Edict.  Proclama- 
tion. Law.  Statute.  Regulation. 
Rule. 

Decree  (Fr.  deorety  Lat.  deere- 
turn)  may  come  from  one  or  more, 
,from  a  sovereign,  or  a  senate,  or  a 
council.  It  is  commonly  an  authori- 
tative order  addressed  to  persons 
under  jurisdiction,  being  in  its  nature 
specific  and  occasional,  not  permanent 
or  of  continuous  operation. 

An  Edict  (Lat.  edictum)  does  not 
issue  from  a  body  of  men.  It  is  the 
public  expression  of  a  will  of  an  in^ 
ahndual  in  political  power.  In  Decr  e  e, 
the  leading  idea  is  absolute  oblij^- 
tion;  in  Edict^  absolute  authority. 
Henoe  Decree  is  used  largely  of  bind- 
ing power ;  as,  the  decrees  of  faith. 
Where  the  decree  is  constitutional  it 
ii  subject  to,  and  dependent  upon,  law 
for  its  verification.  It  is  also  most 
commonly  the  result  of  law,  that  is, 
the  particular  enforcement  of  some 
principle  already  recognized  by  the 
law.  And  being  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  a  specific  occasion,  it  in- 
volves the  formation  of  opinion,  and 
the  exercise  of  discretionary  power. 

"  Therefore  I  make  a  decree  that  ererj 
people,  nation,  and  language  which  speak 
anything  wniss  against  the  God  of  Shad- 
raeh,  Meshaoh*  and  Abednego  shall  be  ont 
in  pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  be  made  a 
dunghill,  because  there  is  no  other  Qod 
that  can  delirer  afker  this  sort."— BtM«. 
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"  The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws 
was  supplied  by  the  oemsional  edicts  <k 
those  magistrates  who  were  inveeted  with 
the  honours  of  the  8tate."»QiBB0ir. 

Proclamation  (Lat.  vroelamatiO' 
nemya  calUngout)  is  a  published  order 
emanating  from  the  sovereign  or  su- 
preme magistrate,  and  bears  reference 
to  specific  occasions,  as  determined 
upon  in  council,  and  not  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  An  edict 
savours  of  despotic  government;  a 
proclamation  of  more  constitutional 
power. 

**  These  proclamations  hare  then  a  bind- 
ing fbree  when  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  ob* 
senres)  th^  are  grounded  upon  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  realm."— Blackstoitb. 

Law  (A.  S.  laga),  in  its  widest 
sense^  is  the  authoritative  expression 
of  will  on  the  part  of  any  riehtful 
governing  power,  and,  in  its  political 
sense,  permanently  controls  every  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

*'  That  which  doth  asngn  unto  each  thing 
the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the 
force  and  pewer,  that  which  doth  appoint 
the  form  and  measure  of  woridng,  the  same 
we  term  a  too."— Hooker. 

Statute  (IM,  ttHtiitum)  is  com- 
monly appliea  to  the  acts  of  a  leg^a- 
tive  body  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  stands  with  our- 
selves oistinguished  from  civil  law, 
canon  law,  and  common  law. 

"The  oldest  of  these  now  extant  and 

Sinted  in  our  statute  books  is  the  ^mona 
agna  Charta,  as  confirmed  in  Parliament 
9  Henry  III."— Blaoestokr. 

Regulation  (Lat.  re^iUaref  to  di- 
rect) is  a  governing  dureotion  of  a 
State^  department,  institution,  or  an 
association  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
may  be  only  of  a  temporanr  cnaracter. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  arrange- 
ments for  preserving  order  on  great 
occasions  of  public  interest,  and  the 
rules  by  which  voluntair  societies 
are  managed.  We  oflen  find  <*  rules 
and  reflations  "  combined.  In  such 
cases  the  difierence  is  slight. 

Rule  (Fr.  re^le)^  however,  points 
rather  to  authontative  enactments  as 
such ;  Regulation  to  the  place  of  such 
rules  in  the  working  of  the  system  or 
institution.  In  a  school,  a  refractory 
boy  might  be  reprimacled  for  break- 
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ing  the  ralet.  It  would  be  a  regula- 
tion that  the  school  should  open  and 
doseererjdayat  certain  hours.  One 
submits  to  a  role;  one  confonns  to  a 
regulation.  Rule  seems  a  higher  and 
more  abstract  thing  than  regulation. 
Regulation  is,  in  one  sense,  tne  prac- 
tical embodiment  and  application  of 
the  principle  of  rule.  Tne  reg^ulation 
of  one's  conduct  is  the  determination 
of  it  according  to  rule.  A  rule  is  a 
test^  a  regulation  is  a  guide.  In  an 
institution  it  may  be  a  rule  that  none 
shall  be  idle.  Certain  regulations  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
this. 

"  Tm  ftgainat  the  rtde  of  nature.** 

Shjlxispkabx. 

**  It  neT«r  wm  the  work  of  phOoeophjr  to 
assemble  mnltitadee,  but  to  rtgulaU  onlj 
and  goTeni  them  when  thej  were  assem- 
bled*—Cowlbt. 

DECRY.  Depreciate.  Dispa- 
rage. 

The  idea  common  to  all  these 
terms  is  that  of  lowerine  the  cuirent 
Ttlue  of  something  bj  the  manner  in 
which  we  speak  of  it.  Decrt  (Fr. 
dicrier)  relates  primarily  to  the  in- 
herent ralue  of  ue  thing  itself,  De- 
preciate (Lat  depr^ttart,  to  under' 
value,  disr^ard)  to  the  estimate  of  it 
as  formed  or  expressed  by  one's  self, 
Disparage  (O.  Fr.despara^,  L.  Lat. 
parapumy  equality  of  condition  or  birth) 
to  the  estimate  of  it  as  formed  by 
others. 

'*  What  an  insufferable  impodenoe  then 
are  they  guilty  of  who  nowaoajs  decry  all 
reading,  study,  and  learning,  and  rely  only 
on  enthnsiann  and  immediate  inqiira* 
tion  1  "—Bishop  Bull. 

"Others  are  so  unhappily  attentive  to 
party  eonsiderations  or  personal  prejodiees, 
that  if  a  design  erer  so  Talnable  comes  from 
a  wrong  quarter,  instead  of  being  ambi- 
tioos  to  share  the  merit  and  the  honoor  of 
it,  they  set  themselves  immediately  to  de^ 
preeiate  it,  and  suggest  miscUerous  inten- 
tions in  it."— Sjeokjce. 

iudiee 


«<  Nothing  hath  wrought 
to  religion,  or  has  brought  i 
ment  upon  truth,  than  boisterous  and  un- 
seasonable seal.**— Barrow. 

I  decry  a  thing  or  person  when  I 
wish  to  bring  it  down  m  the  actual  or 
possible  regard  of  others.  Tkis  may 
DC  from  the  purest  motives ;  as,  to  de- 
cry the  architecture  of  a  public  build- 
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ing,  when  believing  it  to  be  radically 
delective,inoonsistentwith  its  purpose, 
or  in  itself  bad.  I  depreciate  it  when 
I  haye  some  personal  motire  con- 
nected with  myself  (as  lowering  its 
abstract  estimation).  I  disparage  it 
to  or  before  others,  in  order  that  cer- 
tain persons  whom  I  desire  to  think 
less  highly  of  it  may  be  led  to  do  so. 
To  decry  expresses  a  more  sustained 
process  than  the  others,  and  a  fuller 
entering  on  the  demerits  of  the  ob- 
ject. All  the  terms  apply  to  monk 
and  intellectual  subject-matter;  and 
to  material  things,  only  as  they  de- 
pend upon  human  effort  or  estima- 
tion, or  in  any  way  challenge  regard 
on  account  of  their  excellence. 

DEDUCTION.  SOBTRACTION. 

Abatement. 

These  terms  all  express  diminution 
of  some  quantity,  and  differ  as  fol- 
lows: Subtraction  (Lat.  m^troctid- 
nem,  tubtriMire,  to  draw  away  from 
under)  appUes  to  number  and  quan- 
tity, ana  is  general  and  abstract.  It 
simply  denotes  the  removal  of  a  part 
from  the  whole. 

Deduction  (Lat.  diduetionem,  a 
diminutioti)  is  such  subtraction  as  is 
performed  with  the  purpose,  or  result, 
of  lowering  the  aggregate  or  capital 
sum  or  quantity.  A  tradesman  sub- 
tracts a  certain  sum  firom  the  total  of 
his  account,  in  consequence  of  my  re- 
presentations to  him  that  he  ought,  in 
niimess,  to  make  certain  deductions. 
So  subtraction  may  be  theoretical ;  de- 
duction has  always  a  practical  purpose. 

Abatement  (Fr.  oAottrv,  to  beat 
down)  refers  not,  like  Deduction  and 
SuBSTRACTiON,  to  the  parts,  but  to  the 
whole^  of  which  the  amount  is  in  any 
way  diminished,  as  to  make  an  abate- 
ment of  a  claim.    See  Abat  e. 

**  The  late  king  had  also  agreed  that  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  should  m  deducted  out 
of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds.** — 
BuRirxT. 

"  That  unirersals  are  nothing  else  but 
names  or  words  by  which  singular  bodies 
are  called,  and  etmsequently  that  in  all 
axioms  and  propositions,  sententious  affir- 
mations and  negstions  (in  which  the  predi- 
cate, at  least,  is  unirersal),  we  do  but  add 
or  tubtraet,  uSkTm  or  deny,  names  >f  singUF* 
lar  bodies.  "^Cudwortk. 
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Old  writers,  as  Sbakespearsy  used 
the  form  tubstraet, 

"  They  are  seonndrels  and  tubttractors 
that  lay  fo  of  him."        Skakespkabx. 
"  A  great  abaiement  of  kindneti." 
Jbid. 

DEFACE.   DisnouRB.    Deform. 

The  fomiRtioDS  of  these  vords  ex- 
plain themselres — to  injure  ihe/acef 
the  Jigw$,  the  form.  Dbpacb  is  al- 
wajs  a  pnrpoaed  act,  denoting  a 
superficial  iniury  to  tiie  extent  of 
spoiling  or  destroying.  It  may  be 
done  br  the  injury  of  the  substance, 
or  by  the  application  of  some  other 
substance  externally,  so  as  to  smear, 
erase,  or  obliterate.  Dispiguri  ana 
Deform  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
desire  to  injure  or  deteriorate.  Dis- 
piouRB  denotes  the  marring  of  the 
l^eneral  appearance  by  some  defect  or 
injury  which  is  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole. 
DxPORM  implies  something  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  oharaoter,  shape,  or 
organisation  of  the  entire  thing.  For 
instance,  a  building  may  be  defaced 
by  scrawling  upon  its  waUs,  disfi|^ured 
by  a  roof,  of  which  the  colour  is  out 
01  harmony  with  the  walls,  deformed 
by  an  unsightly  cupola  surmounting 
it.  Dbpacb  is  nerer  used  of  lifine 
animals,  which  can  only  be  disfigured 
or  deformed.  Of  human  beings,  de- 
formity is  predicated  as  to  the  body 
and  limbs,  disfigurem^t  of  the  face. 
The  five  of  the  reteran  soldier  might 
be  disfigured,  not  defined,  by  wounds. 
The  fiMe  mignt  be  said  to  be  deformed 
in  the  sense  of  being  monstrously  out 
of  shape  as  to  its  features,  or  dis- 
figured by  some  one  blemish. 

'*  With  these  hoaoorable  qnaliflcatioQe, 
and  the  deasiTe  adTantace  of  ntaation,  low 
craft  and  Mfehoodave  afi  the  abilitiee  that 
are  wanting  to  deetroy  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  to  deface  the  noblest  monoment  that 
human  policy  has  ereeted.  I  know  soeh  a 
maa."— Jvinus. 
'*Nar  wonid  his  slaaghter'd  army  now 

hare  lain 
On   A£rio's    sands  di^Sgured  with   their 
woonds."  Addisoh. 

"  Hootters,  on  the  eontrary,  or  what  is 
perfestlr  dsformed,  are  always  most  singn- 
lar  and  ood,  and  have  the  least  resem- 
blaaee  to  the  generaUty  of  that  speeies  to 
whieh  th^  beioog.*'— Smith,  Moral  SeaH- 


DEFALCATION.         Embezzlb- 

MBNT.        PbCULATION.        MALVERSA- 
TION. 

These  are  all  terms  of  official  dis* 
honesty.  Depalcation  (O.  Fr«  def- 
falquer;  L.  Lat  dijfuteare,  to  abate^ 
to  cut  at  it  were  with  a  sickle,  Lat. 
/(aleem)  is  a  diminution  or  deduction 
in  regard  to  a  sum  of  money.  This  is 
not  of  necessity  and  in  all  eases  fur- 
tive or  surreptitious.  So  Burke: 
«  One  would  have  thooeht  the  natu- 
ral method  ,in  a  plan  of  reformation 
would  be  to  take  the  present  existing 
estimates  as  they  stand,  and  then  to 
show  what  may  be  practically  and 
safely  <ie/a(cot«dfirom  them."  DefiU- 
cation  is,  as  it  were,  a  pruning  of  a 
sum,  account,  or  expenoiture. 

Embezzlement  (etvm.  not  known) 
is  primarily  to  squander,  now  to  filch 
from  a  sum  or  an  account.  It  is  in 
its  nresent  use  essentially  fraudulent. 
It  has  gone  through  the  stages  suc- 
cessively of  lavish  expenditure,  then, 
which  is  a  common  concomitant  ap- 
propriation of  what  belongs  to  others, 
ana  finally  settles  into  the  meaning 
of  this  last,  done  in  an  underhanded 
way. 

Peculation  (Lat.  pSctUart,  to  peeu- 
late)  is  primarily  the  appropriation  to 
private  use  of  public  money.  As  em- 
bezslement  is  fraudulent,  so  pecula- 
tion may  be  rapacious  also,  and  may 
be  the  result  of  false  claims  and  pre- 
tences, without  the  secrecy  of  embez- 
slement. 

Malversation  (Fr.  malverter)  is 
literally  ill  eonvenation  or  behaviour 
in  office,  of  which  fraudulent  dealing 
may  or  may  not  be  the  distinctive 
feature,  and  which  may  also  consist  in 
violence  and  corruption,  or  iniquitous 
practices  of  any  kind. 

DEFECTIVE.    Dbpicibnt.    Im- 

PERPECT. 

These  words  both  imply  failing 
(Lat  dxftctre,  to  fail) ;  but  defective 
relates  to  incompleteness  of  Quantity 
or  quality,  deficient  to  incompleteness 
of  action  or  power  in  reference  to 
some  purpose.  Dbpectivb  is  specific. 
It  presupposes  some  standard  of  suf- 
ficiency, or  some  definite  aggregate 
of  parts  constituting  a  whole,  which 
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in  the  present  case  is  not  retched  or 
forthcoming.  DEFiciB>rr  is  general 
and  indefinite,  supposing  an  nnde^ 
lined  standard  of  sufficiency  in  force 
or  operation.  A  hook  ii  defective  as 
to  its  suhstance,  when  out  of  its  com- 
plement of  pages,  one  or  more^  or 
eren  a  portion  of  a  page,  is  wanting. 
It  is  defectiTe  as  to  its  matter  when  it 
is  inadequately  planned,  or  omits 
what  is  needful  or  important.  It  is 
deficient  when  it  fails  of  its  character 
and  use,  either  hy  the  defectiveness 
of  its  parts,  or  auT  weakness  of  st^le, 
or  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer. 
80  Defective  belongs  rather  to  the 
nature  of  things,  Dbficibnt  to  the  re- 

auirements  of  persons.  A  speaker  is 
eficient  who  is  defective  in  his 
speech.  A  difiference  is  to  he  noted 
between  Defective  and  Imperfect. 
Defective  marks  a  specific  case  and 


positive  degree  of  impmection.  That 
IS  defective  which  nils  short  of  the 
ordinary  or  aveixige  standard.  That 
is  Imperfect  whidi  does  not  come  up 
to  perfection.  So  man  and  his  every 
faculty  is  imperfect  in  regard  to  an 
ideal  standara  of  perfection,  by  reason 
of  the  infirmitj  or  his  nature ;  but  he 
is  only  defective  in  any  such  fiiculty 
when  be  does  not  possess  it  as  the 
bulk  of  mankind  do. 

"  All  of  them  (philosophers),  u  hM  been 
befbre  ^own,  were  verj  imperfect  and  de- 
ytetenf."— Cl^rkb. 

"  And  after  all,  the  rules  of  religion  and 
Tlrtne  which  were  drawn  op  by  these  phi- 
losophers hare  been  verjr  imperfect  ana  de- 
/•ctow.-— Watts. 

DEFEND.    Protect.    Guard. 

To  Defend  (Lat.  defenditrti)  im- 
plies an  active  repelling  of  some  ad- 
verse influence  or  power.  Protect 
(Ltf..  prot^jg^,  part,  protsetum,  to 
cover  in  front)  a  passive  plaoin^  of 
something  between  the  object  ana  the 
power.    A  fortress  is  defended  by  its 

funs,  and  protected  by  its  walls.  A 
efence  is  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
A  protection  is  adequate  or  inade- 
quate. In  some  cases  of  a  some- 
what metaphorical  character  we  use 
the  words  inteichangeablv.  So  we 
say,  to  de&nd  or  protect  plants  from 
frost;  but  in  the  one  case  we  look 
upon  the  power  we  have  to  resist;  in 
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the  other,  upon  the  objects  which  we 
have  to  guard.  One  defends  what  is 
attacked,  one  protects  what  is  weak. 
Defence  therefore  supposes  an  actual 
and  pressing  dangrer,  protection  only 
that  feebleness  which  exposes  to  it. 
It  is  well  if  we  can  find  defenders  in 
time  of  assault,  it  is  well  to  assure 
protectors  at  all  times.  Both  defend 
and  protect  may  be  applied  to  our- 
selves. We  defend  ourselvee  by  meet- 
ing force  with  counter-force.  We  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  measures  of  precau- 
tion, and  by  the  interposition  of  what 
may  counteract  adverse  influences. 
Guard  (Fr.  gardsr)  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  boui.  It  is  the  exercise  uf 
vigilant  care  of  the  object  protected, 
with  a  readiness  to  defend  it  if  neces- 
sary. 

"Qod  d^end  the  right.** 

Sbakxspbabb. 
"  The  statelj-sailing  swan 
CHves  ont  his  snowj  plamage  to  the  gate. 
And  arching  prond  his  neck,  with  oarf  fieet 
Bears  forwud  fleroe,  and  guards  his  osier 

We, 
Proteetroe  of  his  yonng.**        Thoksozt. 

'*  For  heaven  still  guards  the  right.** 

8HAKXSPKABX. 

DEFER.  DsLAT.  Postpone.  Prot 
crastinatb.  Prolong.  Protract. 

To  DsLAT  (Fr.  d^laij  dtlay^  is  son- 
ply  to  place  an  indefinite  term  between 
the  present  and  the  oommencement  of 
the  thing  delayed.  This  may  be  either 
a  voluntary  act  or  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  point  DxrxR  (Lat. 
{/tjf«rr«)differs  fromI)xLAT,expre86iiig^ 
alwajs  a  voluntary  act.  Dsfbr  is  more 
specific;  Dblat  more  indefinite.  1 
may  delay  to  do  that  which  I  have  no 
win  to  do,  and  would  fiun  see  left  un- 
done. I  defer  that  which  I  desire  to 
be  done,  but  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Henoe  Defer  is  often  followed 
by  some  term  specifying  a  point  ot 
time,  such  as  '*till^'  or  "to."  It 
should  be  noted  that  Defer,  in  the 
sense  of  to  give  away,  submit,  is  really 
a  difllerent  word,  l>eing  the  Lat.  dc- 
/«rr«. 

"  Defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  till  night" 

Shaxxspeare. 

"  M7  lord  deUtyeth  hb  coming."— Bii»/tf. 

Postpone  (Lat.  postponh-e,  to  piaem 
after)  implies  more  strongly  what  de^ 
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fer  implies  less  strongly,  and  Delay 
Iiardljr  implies  at  all,  namely,  a  de- 
^nite  intention  to  resume  what  for  the 

f»resent  is  pat  off.  Hence  it  is  more 
brmal,  and  applies  better  to  official 
meetings  for  Dusiness.  ''The  meet- 
ing," we  might  sav,  **w9»pottjHmed  for 
A  month,  and,  when  it  met,  the  con- 
sideration of  that  Question  was  <U- 
Jhrtd,  Some  regaraed  this  as  an  un- 
.aeemly  and  unnecessary  delay,** 

*'  These  postponers  nerer  enter  opon  re- 
ligioo  at  itU  in  earnest  or  efiectnally.''— 
Palkt. 

The  idea  of  Postpone  includes  that 
of  something  to  which  the  thing  post- 
j)onedisrenaered  subordinate,whether 
an  event,  a  circumstance^  or  a  period. 
Hence  tne  word  sometimes  means, 
-to  regard  as  of  inferior  moment, 
as  in  the  following : — 

"  Nor  can  that  rationally  be  said  to  be 
despised  hj  any,  or  postponed  to  any  other 
thing,  which  never  was  proposed  to  them 
as  their  option,  and  which  it  neTer  was  in 
their  power  to  choose  or  to  embrace."— 

l^HITBT. 

Procrastinate  CLsX,  woeraiHnaTt» 
<nu,  to-morrcw)  is,  literally,  to  put  cff 
till  Uhmorrow  what  might  better  have 
been  done  to-day.  It  is  to  delay, 
defer,  or  postpone  through  indolence 
or  general  unwillingness  to  commence 
action. 

"  Proerastinatum  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled, 
Jiod  to  the  merdes  of  a  m<»nent  leaves 
The  vast  oooeems  of  an  eternal  scene." 
YoDica. 

Prolong  (lAt.  prolongare)  and 
Protract  (iMLprotraherey  part,  pro- 
tractut)  diner  from  the  former  in 
implying  something  actually  com- 
menced, as  a  period  or  a  transaction. 
There  is  very  Uttle  difference  between 
them;  butwecommonly  usePROTRACT 
in  the  sense  o(  contriving  to  lengthen. 
So  to  prolong  a  speech  is  simply  to 
extenditj  toprotractit  would  be  to  talk 
Against  time.  Prolong  applies  better 
to  what  is  begun,  but  not  concluded ; 
Protract  better  to  whatis  not  yet  be- 
^un,  as  I  prolong  my  stay,  I  protract 
iny  departure.  To  prolong  is  to  put 
off  the  end,  to  procrastinate  is  to  put 
off  the  be^pnning,  to  protract  may  be 
iaken  in  either  sense. 

**  To  what  pnriwse  shoold  I  take  pains 
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for  a  livelihood,  or  so  much  as  be  at  the 
trouble  of  putting  meat  to  my  month  for     t 
the  prolongation  of  my  life  P  **— Bharp. 

"  The  otiier  manager  very  complaisantiy  f 
received  it  again,  and  had  reoonrse  to  the  \ 
old  mystery  of  protraction,  which  he  exer-  ' 
cised  with  snoh  success  that  the  season  was  ' 
almost  cmisnmed  before  he  oonld  afford  it 
a  reading."-~8M0LLBTT. 

DEFERENCE,  Reverence.  Re- 
spect.   Regard. 

Deference  to  another  (Fr.  dift* 
rene§)  marks  a  readiness  to  yield  to 
him  in  matters  of  choice  or  judgment, 
rather  than  to  enforce  one's  own 
wishes  or  opinions.  It  is  grounded 
upon  age,  rank,  dignity,  or  personal 
merit. 

"  Deference  to  the  authority  of  thought- 
Ail  and  sagacious  men.**— Whswbll. 

Respect  (IaI,  subet.  respectui)  is 
to  hold  in  high  estimation  for  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities,  or  both.  It 
is  due  peculiarly  to  the  wise  and  good. 
It  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  the  otners, 
and  in  its  mildest  force  is  not  neces- 
sarily based  even  upon  merit.  There 
is  a  respect  due  to  all  men  as  such, 
and  on  the  ground  of  those  claims  to 
consideration  which  in  some  degree 
all  possess.  Hence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatisdue  to  one's  self.  The  truly  civil 
man,  for  instance,  is  he  who  respects 
others  because  he  respects  himself. 
As  regards  others  there  is  in  respect 
some  oegree  of  submission.  There  is 
piety  in  veneration,  and  self-denial  in 
deference. 

"  We  pass  by  common  objects  or  persons 
without  noticing  them  whereas  we  mm 
back  to  look  again  at  those  which  desene 
our  admiration,  our  regard,  our  respect. 
This  was  the  original  meaning  of  respect 
and  respectable,'*— M.  Mdllbr. 

Reverence  (Lat.  riv^irtntia)  is  a 
profounder  respect,  not  unmingled 
with  fear. 

«'  Great  revereneers  of  crowned  heads."— 

flWIFT. 

Regard  (Fr.  regard)  differs  from 
the  former  in  being  the  feeling  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior,  not  an  inferior. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  all  right-minded 
persons  toward  those  whose  qualities 
are  estimable. 

"  He  should  advanced  be  to  hi^h  regard. 
And  have  our  lady's  love  for  his  reward." 
fipENfiCic 
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DEFILE.    GomoB.    Pjits. 

Dbpilx  (Fr.  d4filar,Jily  a  thread)  is 
literftUj  what  can  be  pawed  by  a 
omnber  of  men  only  in  HUf  that  is, 
marching  in  line,  long  out  narrow. 
It  it  a  military  term.  In  wooded, 
marshy,  or  moontainona  oountnes, 
there  are  defiles  where  troops  cannot 
deploy.  It  is  a  place  important  from 
a  strateffic  point  of  yiew — a  place  to 
be  gpuaraed.  It  is  guarded  easily.  It 
is  serious  to  mjBfa^  in  it«  and  perilous 
to  be  caught  in  it.  The  general  is 
glad  to  surprise  the  enemy  there. 

GoROB  (Fr.  goTMf  the  throat')  is  a 
natural  feature.  It  is  the  narrow 
passage  between  hills,  cliffs,  or  moun- 
tains. 

Pass  (Fr.  pa$,  Lat.  pastuSy  a  tUp)  is 
literally  a  place  through  or  aJonjg^ 
which  one  pastes;  but  difficulty  is 
connected  with  the  pass.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, or  narrow,  or  precipitous,  or 
easily  guarded.  But  it  is  not  long, 
like  the  defile.  It  is,  as  it  were,  but 
a  step,  though  a  critical  one. 

DEFINITE.     DBPiNrriYB.    De- 

TBRMtNATB. 

These  terms  express,  the  one  the 
passive,  the  other  the  active  sense  of 
the  Latin  difihhrey  to  define  or  thmty 
homjinis,  an  end,  Dbpinitb  denotes 
n  state  or  character*  DspiNrnTB  a 
force  or  tendency.  Tnat  is  definite  of 
which  the  limits  are  determinate  or 
the  outlines  distinct.  A  definite  ex- 
tent may  be  exactly  measured,  a  de- 
finite period  is  a  portion  of  time  dis- 
tinctly determined.  A  definite  idea 
is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  confused 
by  others,  or  confounded  with  va^e 
impressions.  That  is  definitive  which 
tends  to  bring  about  these  things  as 
results.  A  definitive  scheme  of  re- 
conciliation is  one  which  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  lays  down  its  con- 
ditions. If  I  say  I  cannot  speak  de- 
finitely, I  mean  that  my  Imowledge  is 
not  exact  upon  the  matter.  If  1  say 
I  cannot  speak  definitively,  I  mean  I 
cannot  say  what  will  be  conclusive 
and  final  upon  it.  I  may  conceive  a 
definite  design,  vet  I  may  be  unable 
to  say  definitively  wbetbier  or  not  I 
shall  undertake  it  all,  or,  if  so,  at 
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what  time.  Hence  it  fi>llows  that  Db- 
piNfTX  is  usually  found  in  connexion 
withinattersofconception,DBFiNrnvB 
with  matters  of  determination.  Db- 
mnnvB  isnot  a{>plicable,  asDBPiNn-B 
is,  to  physical  objects.  A  material  form 
or  phenomenon  may  be  definite,  that 
is,  present  itself  to  the  eye  in  sharp 
outJines'bf  separation  from  other  ob- 
jects. When  such  is  the  case  the 
reason  can  pronounce  positively,  that 
is,  definitively  upon  its  nature.  If  I 
see  on  a  distant  hill  something  which,, 
for  any  characteristics  that  I  can  per- 
ceive, might  be  either  a  livinp;  animal 
or  a  tree,  I  cannot  say  definitively 
what  the  object  is.  inasmuch  as  it  ]» 
not  definite  enough. 

Determinatb  ^Fr.  determiners  Lat* 
deterrnXnare,  to  itmtt,  settle)  has  a  moral 
aspect,  baring  reference  to  the  will, 
as  Dbpinitb  has  to  the  apprehension. 
The  resolve  has  become  a  determined 
one,  which  was  set  going  by  some 
motive  power  within,  and  is  now  ta 
be  oertainly  taken  in  hand :  it  may 
long  before  this  have  been  definite 
enough  in  character,  scope,  details; 
but  some  removal  of  difficulty,  or 
stirring  up  of  the  will,  or  increased 
desire  to  attain  one  thing  or  to  avoid 
another,  was  needed  to  make  a  definite 
plan  the  subject  of  determinate  action* 

DEFINITE.    PosmvB. 

In  the  cases  in  which  these  terms 
have  the  character  of  synonyms,  Db- 
pinitb (Lat.  dcj'mire,  part,  difinitus, 
to  limity  to  define)  relates  to  the  thing. 
Positive  (pMUmu^  settled  by  agree^ 
mentf  from  pdnh^^  to  place  or  lay 
down)  to  the  mind  of  the  person.  A 
definite  account  of  a  thing  would  be 
one  that  was  clear  and  sufficient ;  a 
positive  account  one  which  was  given 
with  plainness  of  speech,  and  with 
an  air  of  conviction  and  assurance  by 
the  speaker. 

"  To  be  definitely  in  a  place  it  to  be  in  it 
so  M  to  be  there  and  nowliere  eke.'* — 
Bishop  Taylor. 

*'PoeiUeely  to  foretell  is  to  profess  to 
foreknow,  or  to  decUune  positire  foreknow- 
ledge."—BnWABDS  On  the  Will, 

DEFINITION.    Explanation. 
D  EpiNrnoN  in  its  strict  sense  is  that 
which  gives  the  logical  essence  of  a 
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thingy  fts  its  genua  and  8peei£o  difie- 
reooe,  or,  less  scientificaUj,  enume- 
rates its  accidents  and  properties. 

Explanation  (Lat.  esplanoHonem; 
4xpldnare,  to  make  smooth,  to  explain)  is 
a  more  popular  process^  consisting  in 
bringing  nome  something  to  the  un- 
derstanaing  of  a  nature  difficult  to 
comprehend,  by  the  media  of  other 
things  with  which  the  mind  of  the 
person  is  more  familiar.  Definition 
rather  belongs  to  words  and  ideas, 
explanation  to  facts  and  statements. 

"  D^htitiom  beinc  nothing  bat  making 
•noth^  nndentand  tnr  wwie  what  idea 
the  term  defined  standa  for,  a  d^lmtion  it 
beet  nwde  bf  enumerating  thme  simple 
idee*  that  are  eombined  in  the  ngniflcatioa 
•of  the  term  defined."— Lookk. 

'*  Ezphnationg  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinit7.''--BuBHET. 

'  DEFRAY.  DiscHARGB.  Liqui- 
DATS.    Pay. 

To  Pay  (Fr.  payer)  is  the  generic 
term  here.  The  rest  are  modes  of 
pajment. 

To  Defray  is  from  the  Fr.  dSfrayer. 
Anything  which  prorides  for  and 
covers  i&  expenses  of  a  transaction 
defrays  it.  It  is  the  meeting  by  a 
general  sum  of  many  and  divers  details 
of  expense. 

DncHAROB  (O.  Fr.  deteharger)  is 
to  leliere  a  pecuniary  obligation, 
whether  a  debt  of  long  standing  or 
not.  It  is  to  do  away  with  the  buraen 
and  pressure  of  a  claim. 

LiQuiDATB  (L.  Lat.  ttq^Marey  to 
enake  clear)  is  used  only  of  debts.  It 
is  literally  to  clear  off,  and  so  to 
•diminish  or  lessen.  The  debt  which 
in  common  parlance  is  cleared  off,  in 
£ner  language  is  liquidated. 

DEJECTION.  Dbprbssion.  De- 
■SPONDENCY.    Melancholy. 

Dejection  (Lat. dgeetionem,  a  eatt- 
ing  doten)  and  Depression  (Lat.  de- 
pretMnemj  a  presnng  down)  both  refer 
to  the  spirits.  Dejection  is  such  a  state 
of  sadness  or  sorrow  as  affects  the 
oountenance  and  demeanour,  giring  a 
downcast  look.  Depression  is  sim- 
ply a  lownan  of  spirits,  and  is  mors 
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purely  oonstitntioiiaL  Dejection  im- 
plies some  sovnof  of  Mnrow,  priratioM, 
or  disappointment;  but  aepressioo 
may   be   produced  by  atmospherie 


Despondency  (Lat.  iMtmum  de- 
spondere.  to  lorn  courage),  points  to  m 
state  of^  mind,  the  result  of  sad  or  I 
disheartening  reflexions ;  as,  upon  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  recoYered,  or  m 
failure  which  cannot  be  retrieved,  or 
a  hope  which  is  likely  to  be  frustrated, 
or  an  un&TOurable  aspect  of  personal 
affiiirs. 

Melancholy  (Or.  fAiXayxoXia.  lite- 
rally black  bite)  denotes  such  oejeo- 
tion  or  depression  as  is  either  consti- 
tutional or  chronic  in  the  indiYidnal, 
and  of^  results  from  a  number  of 
impressions  which  cannot  be  resolyed 
into  any  one  direct  cause  of  grief  or 
sadness.  It  is  commonly  scoompanied, 
where  it  is  a  settled  disposition,  with 
tenderness,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
romantio  spirit.  In  this  way  it  ofiea 
exists  in  youth,  and  is  cured  by  ad- 
yancing  years. 

**  I  have  had  no  dignities ;  thon  haet 
withheld  them,  and  I  have  not  thooght 
them  eren  worUiy  of  a  with.  Didst  t£o« 
tee  me  tad  and  d^'ectotf  on  these  aeeonntsf* 
— JoBTor. 

'*  Lambert,  in  great  depreeeion  of  apirit* 
twice  prayed  to  Mt  him  eeeape.**— 3axxb» 
Ckar£/l 

"  Thk  (iinceri^  and  integHtj  of  heart) 
enables  a  man  to  look  baek  without  honor, 
to  look  about  him  without  shame,  to  look 
within  without  confkision,  and  to  look  for- 
ward without  detpondenqf,^ —SnuJMQ' 

FLKET. 

"When  the  mind  b  reij  deeplj  im- 
preesed  with  a  sense  of  calamitj  for  a  con- 
tinuance, and  the  attention  cannot  by  any 
means.be  diverted  flrom  it,  the  subject  is  in 
m  Btrnte  of  melattehofy.  This  aflwtion  mani- 
fests itself  by  dejection  of  qparits,  debility  of 
mind  and  body,  obstinate  and  insupexabla 
love  of  solitude,  universal  i^thy,  and  a 
confirmed  listlessnees,  which  emaciate  the 
corporeal  svstem,  and  not  unfirequentlg' 
trouble  the  bnin.'*~CoaAir. 

DELICATE.    Fine.    Nice. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  both 
of  the  character  of  objects  and  of  the 
faculties  which  perceiye  and  treat 
them.  As  to  the  Quality  of  objects, 
that  is  Delicate  (Fr.  deUcat)  which 
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if  refined!/  agveeable,  or  likelj  to 
please  a  hir hly  -  cultrrated  taste, 
though  it  mignt  hare  no  |[ratification 
for  minds  or  tastes  not  trained  to  per- 
ceive the  beautj  of  what  is  not  con- 
SMcnoos,  or  the  agreeableness  of  what 
oes  not  force  itself  strongly  upon 
the  senses.  When  used  of  persons 
in  a  moral  sense,  the  term  expresses 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  extrmtxcaUy 
delicate,  a  shrinking  from  harshness 
and  coarseness,  a  considerateness  for 
others,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
less  prominent  beauties  and  graces 
of  thmgs.  As  in  delicacy  there  is  a 
natural  susceptibility  of  injury,  the 
term  is  sometnnes  used  purely  in  this 
sense,  as  a  delicate  constitution,  deli- 
cate health. 

*'Aa  mir  of  robnstBets  aikl  ttrtngth  Is 
Terr  pregndiciftl  to  beauty.  An  appMranoe 
ot  dtUcacy,.*ad  even  of  nngiiitj,  u  almost 
etfPtia]  to  it**— BuBKX. 

FiNB  (Fr.  Jin)  has^  singularly 
enough,  taken  to  itsell  a  meaning 
quite  opposed  to  the  weakness  of  de- 
licacy^ though  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  It  in  its  other  sense  of  requiring 
minuteness  of  discrimination,  or  ex- 
hibiting discriminatiTe  power,  as  a 
"  fine  distinction."  There  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  be  almost  a  con- 
tradiction between  such  uses  of  the 
term  as  ''fine  cambric"  and  a ''fine 
child ;"  the  former  pointing  to  deli- 
cacy of  texture^  the  latter  to  robust- 
ness of  constitution;  but  fine,  as 
opposed  to  coarse  (which  is  the  same 
as  "course,"  ue.  ordinary),  and  to 
meaning  chmee  of  itt  kind,  wOl  admit 
of  such  seemingly  contrariant  appli- 
cations. A  fine  child  is  a  child  of 
no  common  form  and  g^wth;  fine 
cambric  is  of  no  common  texture; 
a  fine  taste  is  a  taste  of  no  com" 
mon  power  of  discrimination.  The 
FiNB  is  that  which  combines  delicacy 
and  power  or  grandeur,  as  a  fine 
speech,  a  fine  landscape.  That  which 
is  fine,  as  an  expression,  a  thought^  or 
a  work  of  art,  may  raise  more  admira^ 
tion  by  repetition  or  study.  That 
which  is  delicate,  if  it  be  not  appre- 
ciated at  once  will  hardly  be  so  at  all. 
A  fine  eulogy  strikes  by  its  boldness, 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  warmth 
of  expression.  Delicate  praise  is  sensi- 
tive also,  and  is  less  easily  appreciated, 


8TNONTM8  [DELIOHXrUL} 

for  it  owes  its  excellence  to  negadv^ 
qualities,  and  tact  in  refraining,  and  iiv 
a  measure  not  only  to  what  is  uttered, 
but  to  what  is  elegantly  suppressed. 
It  may  be  observed  that  all  tJiese  use» 
of  the  word  Fine  grow  out  of  its  root- 
meaninff,  i,e,  finuhed,  perfected ;  the- 
Ft,  Jin  being  the  Lat./tnt(ia,  which 
first  becoming/tntttu,  dropped,  after- 
wards, the  two  unaccented  syllables; 
tee  Brachbt,  s.t. 


"  The  oharaeter  of  hU  Me^eatf*  bluff 
^iightiness  (Henrj  VIII.  br  Holbo 
well  represented,  and  all  the  heads  are 


>rbeui)  is- 


Jhuijf  •zeented."-- Walpolb. 

NiGB  (said  to  be  from  Fr.  nice, 
foolish,  simple  ;  Lat.  nacitu,  ignoranty. 
but  possibly  a  distinct  word:  »ee 
Wedobwood),  when  applied  to  ob- 
jects, is  not  a  word  of  nigh  meaning. 
It  indicates  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence or  agreeableness  as  people  in 
general  would  approve  or  eniojp'. 
vVhen  used  of  persons  and  their 
powers  of  discrimination,  it  seems  to 
combine  exactness  of  knowledge  witb 
a  certain  fastidiousness  of  require- 
ment. A  distinction  is  said  to  be 
nice  which  tends  to  over-refinement. 
A  person  with  a  nice  taste  in  music  is- 
not  easily  pleased  with  what  he  hears. 
The  old  meaning  of  nice — silly,  igno- 
rant— appears  in  the  following: — 

"  For  he  was  nyce  and  knowthe  no  wis- 
dom.**—R.  Olouobstxr. 

"Bvhisownino0fyof  obserratioohe  had 
already  formed  sneh  a  system  of  metrioal^ 
harmony  as  he  never  afterwards  mnch 
needed  or  mnch  endearonred  to  improve. ** 
~ Johnson,  Life  of  Waller, 

DELIGHTFUL.  Dbucious. 
Charming. 

Of  these,  Deughtpul  relates  to 
the  state  of  mind,  Delicious  to  the 
specific  gratification  of  the  senses,  and 
UHARMiNo  to  the  gratification  of  the 
mind  throueh  the  senses.  Anything- 
is  delightful  which  produces  gladness- 
of  mind.  Hence  deught  is  not  caused 
simply  by  external  objects  of  sense. 
Good  news,  foi  instance,  may  be  de- 
lightful. A  delightful  country,  de- 
lightful music,  and  so  on,  are  such  as. 
to  produce  pleasurable  excitement  or 
the  mind.    The  term  ill  accords  with> 

fmrely  physical  enjoyment,  as  a  de- 
ightnil  dish.  Delicious  is  almost  con- 
fined  to  matters  of  taste,  touch,  and 
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nnell.  It  ezpreaset  that  which  rery 
semiblj  excites  pleasure  in  these 
matters.  Charming  is  used  in  a  wider 
sense  of  that  which  delights  and  en- 
sages  the  whole  nature,  and  commonly 
denotes  that  state  of  mentalenjoyment 
whidh  is  produced  through  the  senses. 
A  charmmg  landscape  is  one  which  we 
linger  to  enjoy.  A  charming  person 
is  one  in  whose  soeietr  and  oouTersa- 
tion  we  feel  continual  delight.  It  gene- 
rally implies  an  agnegate  of  attrac- 
tions, while  delighuul  and  delicious 
refer  to  some  one  point  of  attractive- 
ness or  enjoyment. 

**  The  dttiation  was  deUgktful.  In  front 
was  the  lea  and  the  ships  at  anchor,  behind 
and  on  each  side  were  plantations,  in  which 
were  some  of  the  rienest  productions  of 
•nature."— Cook's  Voyages. 

**  Therare  lilce  Dives,  whose  portion  was 
in  this  life,  who  went  in  fine  linen,  and 
fkred  deUdously  vrerj  daj.**  —  BiSHOP 
Tatloil. 

«<This  is  a  most  m^estie  rision  and 

Harmooioos  charminofy.*' 

Skakzspbabs. 

DELIVER.  Rbscue.  Libbbatb. 
Relbasb.    Free. 

Deliver  (Fr.  dilivrtr,  L.  Lat  dc- 
nb^orc,  to  utfree)  has  various  senses, 
according  to  the  various  applications 
of  the  main  idea;  astosetnree,  andso 
release ;  to  set  free  from  one's  self,  and 
so  surrender;  to  cause  to  eo  forth 
firee;  and  so  to  disburden.  In  the  sense 
of  setting  free,  Deuvbb  means  to 
rid  of  any  kind  of  coercive  power, 
which  in  any  sense  or  anv  way  inter- 
feres with  tne  freedom  or  the  person, 
as  to  deliver  one  person  from  another, 
or  from  the  power  of  another.  It  is 
even  extended  to  what  is  oppressive, 
painful,  or  irksome ;  as,  to  deliver  from 
the  fear  of  death,  or  from  a  painftil 
necessity. 
"  Deliver  as  from  evfl.**— Xonf «  Prayer, 
Rescue  (O.  Fr.  ttsccmrrf.  It.  m- 
eufterf,  to  fetch  out  tf  paumy  Lat.  re- 
txeHUrt:  Wboobwood)  denotes  that 
kind  of  removal  both  of  persons  and 
things  from  the  power  ana  possession 
of  anoth^,  whicn  is  the  result  of  ener- 
getic interference  and  personal  effort, 
it  is  possible  to  deliver  and  to  rescue 
from  danger,  that  is,  from  imperMngy 
not  actual  evil.  Liberate, on  theother 
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hand,  involves    an  actual  restramt, 
confinement,  or  coercion. 

"  Nineveh  was  rescued  from  the  brink  of 
destruction.'*->8TlLLDfGFLBET. 

Liberate  and  Relbasb  (the  for- 
mer of  the  same  root  as  Deliver,  the 
latter  horn  O.  Fr,  relmntry  to  rest  on 
one*sjourno%f)  are  very  closely  related 
in  meaning ;  so  that  in  many  cases 
they  might  be  used  indifierButly,  as 
to  release  or  to  liberate  a  prisoner 
from  confinement;  but  Liberate  re- 
fers only  to  restraint  in  the  most  direct 
sense  of  the  term,  though  the  meta- 

{>horical  use  of  it  is  common ;  as,  to 
iberate  the  mind  frt>m  prejudices, 
where  prejudices  are  regarded  as 
restraining  influences  interfering 
with  the  mind's  free  action.  Re- 
lease is  more  widely  applied  to  any 
kind  of  force  f  as,  for  instance,  that 
which  oppresses,  pains,  or  compels. 
So  we  speak  not  only  of  releasing 
frt>m  prison,  but  from  an  obligation^ 
debt,  or  bono,  from  torture  or  siokneis. 
and,  in  death,  from  sorrow,  pain,  ana 
evil 

'*  That  the  public  revenne  ofOreatBritaia 
can  ever  be  eompletely  liberated^  or  even 
that  anj  ooosiderable  progress  oan  ever  bo 
made  towards  that  liberation,  while  the 
surplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and 
above  deflraving  the  annual  expense  of  the 
peace  establishment,  is  so  verjr  smallf  it 
seems  altogether  in  vain  to  eqiteet.**— 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 

"  So  I  mnv  saj  I  am  but  a  prisoner  stOl, 
notwithstanding  the  reJsatsment  of  se 
manj."— Howell. 

Free  (A.  S,fre6)  is  the  simplesty 
and  the  generic  term.  One  may  be 
freed  from  subjection,  thraldom,  pain, 
confinement,  aatj[,  obligation,  servi- 
tude, cares,  anxieties,  or  troubles, 
prejudices  and  errors,  or  misconcep- 
tions, promises  or  engagements ;  and 
in  short,  firom  anything  that  interferes 
with  liberty  of  action  and  enjoyment. 
To  Free  commonly  indicates  some 
amount  of  authoritative  interference 
and  effort,asDEU  V  er  involves  address. 
One  frees  a  slave  by  one's  own  au- 
diority  and  power.  One  delivers 
another  from  tne  hand  of  the  enemy 
in  the  best  way  one  can. 

*'  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  lin.''^ 
Eng,BiJbls, 
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DELIVER.  Surrender.  Trans- 
fer. 

I  Dblivbr  (m  tbove^  *  thing  to 
another  when  I  pUoe  it  in  his  hands, 
so  as  to  part  with  mj  own  personal 
responsibility  and  conixoL  It  is  a 
formal  act,  performed  either  on  my 
own  or  some  one  else's  acoonnt,  as 
when  I  sirn,  seal,  and  delirer  a  bond, 
or  when  I  deliver  to  its  intended 
owner  or  keeper  a  parcel  with  which 
I  haye  been  entrusted.  The  act  is  at 
least  Yolnntaij,  if  not  willing.  The 
difference  in  meaning  between  thii 
force  of  the  verb  Deuvbr  and  that 
last  noticed  corresponds  with  the 
diflerence  between  the  nouns  delire- 


rance  and  delireij. 

"  The  inrettitaref  of  bithopt  and  abbots, 
whkA  had  been  originsUr  girea  bj  the 
delivery  of  the  pMtoral  ring  sad  stafll*'— 

BUBVXT. 

Surrbndkr  (O.  Fr.  iurrender)  is 
applied  to  matters  of  right  or  pos- 
session, with  which  we  part  in  favour 
of  another  under  coercion  or  com- 
pulsion ;  as,  to  surrender  a  fortress,  or 
an  expressed  opinion  in  argument,  or 
a  claim,  or  to  surrender  one's  selt  to 
an^  influence  or  power,  as  to  rice, 
gnef,  despair,  idleness,  sleep. 

**  If  we  do  not  mrraufor  our  wills  to  the 
OTertnres  of  His  goodness,  we  mnst  sobmit 
•or  beeks  to  the  strokes  of  His  anger."— 
Barbow. 

Transpbb  (Lat  trantferre)  is  sim- 
ply to  conrej  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another,  with  or  without 
perso^nal  interest,  property,  or  control 
on  our  own  part,  and  is  applicable  to 
moral  things,  as  well  as  to  material 
substances,  as  to  transfin'  one's  affec- 
tion. 

"  TYamaferriitg  the  hoaoor  wfaieh  was  dae 
to  Gkxi  alone  nnto  saints  and  to  feigned 
■liraeles.*'— UPAL. 

DELIVER.  Pronounce.  Utter. 

Of  these  Utter  (to  put  forth  or 
out)  is  the  simplest.  To  utter  a 
speech  is  simply  to  sound  it  with  the 
voice,  as  so  many  words.  So  the  word 
utterance  is  applied  to  mere  inarticu- 
late sound,  as  to  utter  a  sigh  or  a 
moan. 

Prohounce  (Lat.  pronunciare,  to 
proeUiim^  to  pronounce)  is  syllabically, 


SYNONYMS  [deliver] 

distinctly,  and  in  some  oases  with 
^Mrmality  and  solemnity,  to  utter,  as 
to  pronounce  judgment. 

To  DBuvsa  (sfs  above)  denotes  a 
carefiil  and  sustained  pronouncing 
of  what  requires  to  be  conveyed  in 
manv  words.  To  deliver  a  speech 
would  imply  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  manner  of  it.  Sio  we  might  say, 
^The  substance  was  eloquent,  but 
the  words  were  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced ; "  or,  <<  The  speech  was  good 
in  itself,  but  badly  delivered." 

"  He  (Vertoe)  was  simple,  modest,  and 
sompnlons,  so  soropnloos  that  It  gare  a 
peeoliar  slowness  to  ais  iMiMvy.  He  never 
utterod  hi*  opinion  hastilj,  nor  hastilj  as- 
sented to  othen.**— Walpolb. 

"  In  order  to  be  fUlj  and  easilj  under- 
stood, the  fonr  chief  requisites  are,  a  dne 
degree  of  loudness  of  Toioe,  diatinetneas, 
slowness,  and  proprietj  of  prommda^on? 
—Blaib,  XeeteTM. 

DELIVERY.    Dbliverancb. 

These  two  forms  of  the  same  word 
(tee  above)  differ  in  mainly  reguding, 
the  former,  the  point  whitherTtfis 
latter,  the  point  whence  the  aodoa  pro- 
ceeds. Delivery  means  a  delivering 
to,  Dbu  VERA  NOB  B  delivering  from. 
So  <<The  hoUday  was  concluded  by 
the  delivery  of  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful competitors ; "  ''A  Te  Deum  was 
celebrated  for  the  nation's  delive- 
rance." 

'*  The  iavestitares  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
whidi  had  been  originally  given  bj  the 
deliverjf  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff  bj 
the  kii^(  of  England,  were,  after  some  oppo- 
sition,wnmg  oatof  their  hands."— Bumhrr. 

**  As  fbr  the  Presbjrterians,  they  were  so 
apprehensiTe  of  the  turr  of  the  Common- 
wealth partj  that  they  thevght  it  a  delwo- 
rtptee  to  be  reecoed  ont  of  their  hands.**— 

BUBMBT. 

DELUGE.  Inundate.  Overflow, 
Submerge. 

To  Dblvoe  (Fr.  deluge,  Lat.  di- 
Mvium)  implies  the  pouring  of  a  vast 
body  of  water  coming  from  above ;  as, 
a  deluge  of  rain. 

"  And  as,  when  stormy  winds  enooontering 

load. 
Bant  with  rode  videaee  the  bellowing 


Precipitate  to  earth  the  tempest  pours. 
The  Taxing  hailstones  thidi  in  sounding 
showen. 
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Yhe  dduged  ptaiiu  then  ererjr  ploaghmu 

fliea, 
Attd  ererj  hind  and  tnreller  theltared 
liM."  Hxxu.TOir's  Virgil. 

Inundate  (Lat.  inundaart;  undo,  a 
wnfe)  impliet  ftn  horixonUl  move- 
ment of  the  same  body  spreAcUiig 
itfelf  lAteraUj.  An  inundation  may 
result  from  a  deluge.  Ah  deluge 
prunarily  regards  the  water  which 
pours  or  covers,  so  inundation  pri- 
marily regards  the  land  which  is 
covered  or  submerged. 

"  Noonut  reoorts  in  the  history  of  hit 
•mbaaqr,  that  dnring  the  period  when  the 
Nile  vnmdates  Ecypt  there  are  rery  violent 
atormf  in  the  dil&ent  parts  of  Kthiopia.** 
— Bblok,  Herodotus, 

OviftPLow  is  an  inundation  caused 
br  excess  of  fluid  in  some  specific 
place  or  channel.  So,  **  a  delude  of 
rain  fen,  the  river  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  the  country  hr  and  wide 
was  inundated,  so  that  it  remained 
for  some  weeks  submerged." 

"  Poets  that  kstinjs  marble  seek 

Most  earve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek. 

We  write  in  sand,  our  lanoaage  grows. 

And  like  the  tide  onr  work  d'emowt.** 
Wallbb. 

SuBMBROB  (Lat  8ubm$rg}tre)  de- 
notes that  the  inundation  has  entirely 
drowned  the  land.  It  deserves^  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked  that,  while  the 
others  indicate  the  specific  action  of 
water,  Submbrob  is  also  applied  to 
cases  in  which  the  primary  action  is 
not  on  the  part  or  the  water,  as, 
when  in  a  quantity  of  water  a  large 
body  is  purposely  placed  so  as  to  be 
entirely  covered,  it  is  said  to  be 
Bubmerged.  The  element  overflows 
and  inundates.  Man  may  deluge  and 
submerge. 

"Some  of  onr  own  oonntrymen  have 
giren  credit  to  the  SHbmertion  of  swallows." 
— Pbrbabt. 

DEMOLISH.    Destbot. 

To  Destboy  (Lat.  destrvXre)  is 
violently  to  j>ut  an  end  to  anything 
that  existed  m  life  or  shape,  or  even 
to  the  life  itself.  Hence  destroy  is 
the  generic  word.  It  is  to  put  an  end 
to  wnat  we  desire  no  longer  to  exist. 

Demousu  (Fr.  demoEr,  Lat.  dt- 
mUiri)  is  the  specific  destruction  of  an 
organised  body  or  a  structural  mass. 
To  this  latter  it  is  most  commonly 
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applied;  as,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  a 
castle.  Demolition  is  opposed  to 
construction.  Dbstbov  may  or  may 
not  involve  violence,  as  a  noxious  va> 
pour  or  a  violent  blow  might  destroy 
life;  Demolish  involves  violence.  De* 
struction  may  be  sudden  or  gpradnal: 
demolition  is  commonly  rapid  ana 
decisive.  Destroy  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  things  moral  andf  physioaL  as 
to  destroy  hope,  beauty,  efiiect.  De- 
molish could  not  be  so  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  formal  metaphor. 
Demolish  does  not  convev  so  strongly 
as  destroy  the  idea  of  nostUe  opera- 
tion. The  walls  of  a  fortification  are 
destroyed  by  the  enemy's  artillerv. 
They  may  be  demolished  for  the 
sim|>le  purpose  of  rebuilding  and 
making  them  stronger. 

**  O  oome  hither,  and  behold  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  what  dutntctums  He  hath 
brought  npon  the  euth.**— Bible,  1551. 

"  On  their  coming  Into  administratioii« 
thev  found  the  demSUtion  of  Dunkirk  en- 
tirely at  a  stand.  Instead  of  demoUHom 
they  found  construction :  for  the  French 
were  then  at  work  on  the  repairs  of  the 
Jetties.*'— BvRKB. 

DEMUR.  HEsrrATE.  Scruple* 
Waver.    Fluctuate.    Object, 

To  Hesitate  (Lat.  ftcittare,  to  stick 
fait)  is  literally  to  ttick  at  doing  some- 
thing, whether  mentally  or  practically. 
It  may  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  as,  prudence,  fear,  doubt, 
generosity,  cowardice. 

"  In  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Ghregoiy 
VII.)  had  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
requisite  to  regulate  his  seal ;  and  taking 
fklse  i^pcaranoes  for  solid  truths,  he  witlK 
out  hesiiaium  deduced  firom  them  the  mosi 
dangerott  oonseqnencas.'*— JoBTDl. 

To  Demub  (Old  Fr.  demaurer,  Lat 
demihrari,  to  retard)  is  a  specific  kind 
of  hesitation.  It  is  to  suspend  action 
or  judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt  or 
difficulty.  When  we  say,  "  I  demur 
to  that  statement  of  yours,"  we  mesa 
to  arrest  the  argument  of  the  speaker 
on  a  point  to  wnich  we  are  prepared 
to  make  objection. 

"A  demntrrer  denies  that  by  the  law 
arising  npon  these  fects,  any  iniary  is  done 
to  the  plaintiif,  or  that  the  defendant  has 
nwde  out  a  legitimate  ezonse,  according  to 
the  party  which  first  demMn  (demoratur), 
rests  or  abides  upon  the  point  m  questioa.** 
— Blaokstobb. 
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Sjxuplb  (Lat.  teriplUMSf  a  grit  or 
sharp  stms  m  th$vathy  unusmest)  is  a 
kind  of  internal  demur,  that  is,  when 
the  process  of  thought  or  action  ar- 
rested is  not  that  of  another  but  our 
own,  and  this  in  oonsequence  of  a 
doubt  or  difficulty  suggested  either  bj 
some  other,  or  by  our  own  minds  or 
feelings.  A  scruple  is  dictated  by 
a  sense  of  impropriety,  intellectual  or 
moral. 

"  I  teruple  not  to  rwt  It  on  reason  rather 
than  on  pMuoo."— Giifiir's  Sermoni, 

Waver  (A.  S.  voajian,  connected 
with  toave ;  as  it  were,  to  JiuetuaU) 
refers  to  an  antecedent  opinion  or 
resolution  of  our  own,  whicn  we  have 
actually  formed  and  distrust.  As 
Demur  and  Scruple  are  applicable  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  oe  said  or 
done,  so  Waver  applies  to  what  hat 
been  said  or  done. 

Fluctuate  (Lat.  ^uctunrv,  to  be  in 
wavet ;  tojluetxiate  in  mind)  resembles 
Waver  in  expressing  motion  and 
change  of  mind,  but  differs  from  it  in 
implying  more  than  one  point.  We 
waver  upon  one  consideration.  We 
fluctuate  l>etween  two  or  more,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  successively. 
Waver  is  only  applied  to  matters  of 
intellectual  decision, but  Fluctuate  to 
states  of  feeling.  We  fluctuate  not 
only  between  one  opinion  and  another, 
but  between  joy  and  sorrow,  gladness 
and  depression,  hope  and  despair, 
and  the  like. 

**  Liborty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a 
mafrnetic  needle  toward  the  north  i  fall  of 
tremblinff  and  uncertainty  till  it  were  Axed 
in  the  beToved  point.  It  waoert  as  Icmg  as 
it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it  eaa  choose 
ne  more."— Bishop  Tatlor. 

"Teach  me  how  I  came  by  snch  an 
opinion  of  worth  and  virtae ;  what  it  is 
which  at  one  time  raises  it  so  high,  and  at 
another  time  rednoes  it  to  nothing;  how 
these  disturbances  and  JIuetuationt  hap- 
pen."—SHArrBSBUBT. 

Object  (Lat  o^^s,  part,  ot^/eetutf 
to  cast  against)  is  to  offer  in  opposition. 
We  object  to  what  we  believe  erro- 
neous, unjust,  undesirable,  and  in 
some  cases  to  what  is  personally  dis- 
pleasing to  ourselves.  The  verb  is 
often  used  intransitively  and  followed 
by  to ;  but  iu  such  cases  something  is 
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always  implied  as  put  forward  against 
the  thing^  objected  to,  such  as  a 
countervailing  fact,  or  a  oonsideratioo 
of  truth,  fairness,  convenience,  or 
personal  preference. 

*' There  was  this  single  hmlt  that  Eras- 
mus, though  an  enemj,  eould  obfeet  to  him.** 
— Attsrbubt. 

DENIAL.    Abnegation. 

Denial  (Fr.  dinier^  Lat.  dhtHgirt) 
is  logical  and  practical.  Abnega- 
tion is  not  logical,  but  only  prac- 
ticaL  Denial  may  stand  opposed 
either  to  affirmation  or  to  indulgence. 
Abnegation  only  to  the  latter,  in 
the  sense  of  renunciation  of  self,  or 
of  anything  else. 

'*  You  ought  to  converse  with  so  much 
sinoerity  that  ^onr  bare  afflrmation  or  denial 
may  be  sufficient."— STiLUiraFLBET. 

"  Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  " 
^Bibte, 

of  Gkxl,  of  His  honour,  of 
•— Kkox. 

DEPENDENCE.  Rbuance. 
Affiance. 

Dependence  (I^at.  dcpenHref  to 
hang  from,  to  depend  tfPo^O  expresses 
a  n£t,  Reuancb  (prob.  Fr.  h  relkr, 
to  be  attached  to,  Lat.  r^ort)  ex- 
presses our  consciousness  or  f^ing 
of  that  fact.  Dependence  is  con- 
ditioned existence,  a  result  contingent 
UDon  a  cause.  Reliance  is  trust  upon 
a  living  will.  The  child  depends  upon 
his  parent  for  all  that  he  requires; . 
but  It  is  not  till  he  has  grown  to  be 
conscious  of  his  own  dependence  ia 
this  way  that  he  can  rely  upon  hit 
parent's  willingness  to  grant  him 
what  he  needs. 

Affiance  (0.  Fr.  afiance,  L.  Lat. 
Jidantia,  a  jtUdge)  is  characteristic  of 
religious  fee  ling. 

**  The  absolute  stoical  depender  upon  fhte 
may  start's  for  want  of  mdustry,  die  for 
want  of  physio,  and  be  damned  mt  want  of 
repentaoee."— HiJCMOlfn. 

**  The  Saviour  etBeeting  everything  by 
His  power  is  rspresented  under  the  ima^ 
of  a  great  champion  in  the  field,  who  is 
prompted  by  his  own  oourage.  and  a  re> 
liance  on  hvs  own  strensth  and  skill,  to 
attempt  what  might  seem  unpraetkable."— 
Bishop  Hobslkt. 

"That  she  (the  Queen)  may  evernore 
hare  q^Eonct  in  Thee  «nd  ever  seek  Thy 
honour  and  glory."— jfoi^.  LUitrgjf, 
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DEPRAVITY.       Depravation. 
Corruption. 

Depratitt  and  Depravation  (Lat. 
dipravart,  to  prevent,  vitiate)  stand  to 
ea!ch  other  as  the  process  and  the  re- 
sult; Depravity  is  the  state  of  beings 
depraved,  Depravation  the  action  of 
making^  deprared,  or  the  state  of 
having  been  made  so.  There  is  in 
human  nature^  we  believe,  an  inborn 
depravitv.  This  is  made  far  worse 
-where  defective  education,  and  evil 
companj  have  tended  to  the  worse 
depravation  of  the  individual  The 
same  twofold  meaning  belongs  to 
Corruption  (Lat.  corruptionem) 
which  eznresses  both  the  state  of 
being,  and  the  process  of  maJcine 
corrupt.  Differences  must  be  noted 
between  DsPRAvmrand  Corruption. 
These  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dif- 
ference ifetween  a  depraved  person 
and  a  corrupt  person.  The  depraved 
man  has  been  brought  to  a  certain 
condition  of  evil  practice;  the  cor- 
rapt  man  to  a  certain  condition  of 
enl  principle.  Corru  ption  relates  to 
the  source  of  action,  DEPRAvmr  to  the 
actions  diemsehves.  A  corrupt  judge 
is  not  a  person  of  depravity  of  cha- 
racter necessarily  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  the  principle  of  integrity, 
which  is  wantme  or  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  him.  Or,  again,  a  person 
may  have  a  corrupt  taste  in  art  or 
literature  without  being  a  person  of 
corrupt  life.  This  shows  corruption 
to  be  a  tpeeifie  badness  or  depravity  of 
principle,  while  depravity  is  general, 
and  affects  the  entire  character.  When 
we  speak  of  a  person  of  depraved 
taste,  we,  of  course,  confine  the  as- 
sertion to  the  matter  of  taste,  without 
saying  anvthing  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter. A  corrupt  taste  and  a  de- 
]»mved  taste  would  be  practically  the 
same ;  but  in  the  former  case  we 
take  account  of  the  want  of  true  prin- 
ciple to  decide,  in  the  latter  or  the 
influence  of  bad  training  to  pervert. 
Corrupt  taste  would  rather  belong  to 
the  artist,  depraved  taste  to  the  spec- 
tator. 

"  If  reAiMment  does  not  lesd  direetiv  to 
paritjr  of  muuiera,  it  obrifttc*  mi  lea»t  tn«ir 
grr»test  d^ra»ation.'*^tLKr90iDB. 

*'A  flua  and  detperate  depravity.'*— 
SBAjmBUBT. 
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"At  though  all  the  fclM  religion  thai 
erer  wae  among  the  heathen  was  not  a  ear- 
ruptina  and  depravation  of  the  tme  religion 
of  God."— Calvin. 

DEPTH.    Profundity. 

These  words  supply  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  large  class  of  synonyms, 
and  of  the  general  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  words  of  Saxon  and 
words  of  classic  formation  to  express 
the  same  thing.  Depth  (A.  S.  deop, 
deep)  expresses  no  more  than  the 
physical  property  of  perpendicular 
measurement  downward  £rom  a  sur- 
face ;  or.  metaphorically,  what  is  like 
this,  as  depth  of  mind,  or  thought,  or 
meaning,  which  is  such  as  has  the 
properties  of  natural  depth ;  not  lying 
on  the  surface;  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  reach;  more  or  lees  dark 
when  reached ;  not  meeting  the  eye 
of  those  who  regard  only  the  surface 
of  things,  and  the  like;  but  Pro- 
FUNDrrv  (Lat.  pr''^unditatem)  ex- 
presses the  abstract  idea  of  depth,  or 
the  scientific  measurement  of  it.  It 
is  the  same  thing  under  a  more  re- 
fined, abstract,  and  scientific  view. 
Words  of  the  former  class  are  physi- 
cal and  metaphorical,  of  the  lattf^r 
scientific  and  metaphysical. 
"  A  dreadAil  depth,  how  deep  no  man  cam 

tell."  SPBNSEB.  # 

«« In  one  (Ben  Jonwn)  we  mav  reepect 
the  prq/^duft'fy  of  learning,  in  the  other 
(Shakespeare)  we  mnst  adniire  the  snb- 
limity  of  genins."— Oftterwr. 

DERANGE.    Disorder. 

Dbranoe  (Fr.  diranfrer,  rang,  rank 
or  order)  and  Disorder  (Fr.  d6wrdre, 
Lat.  orHnem,  rank,  order)  are  so 
.much  alike  that  they  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably,  as  a  mass  of 
papers  may  b«  disordered  or  de- 
ranged. Butfrom  other  illustrations 
it  would  he  seen  that  Der  a  nge  is  com- 
monly applied  to  matters  of  menta\ 
or  internal,  Disorder  to  matters  of 
physiod  or  external,  arrangement* 
It  IS  only  an  extension  of  this  to  say 
that  disorder  bears  reference  to  the 
fact,  derangement  to  the  intention,  of 
order.  A  defeat  of  a  general  will,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  throws  his  armpr 
into  disorder,  derange  more  or  less  his 
own  pUms.  This  dintinction  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  thines  of 
IAS  mind  are  often  viewed  metaphori* 
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eallj,  that  is,  after  the  Analogy  of 
thing^  of  senee.  Thus,  ''a  diaoraered 
imagination  "  is  one  in  which  the  fa- 
culties^ as  in  a  machine,  have  lost  their 
Just  disposition,  after  the  analogy  of 
such  disturbance  of  the  bodilr  ranc- 
tions  as  accompanies  or  creates  disease. 

"Whfltbcir  this  follf  (flzpenaiTeneM  of 
dreM)  xnmj  not  produce  tnmaj  other  foUies, 
mn  entire  derangement  of  domestic  life, 
abtnrd  nuumen,  neglect  of  duties,  bad 
mothers,  »  general  cormption  of  both 
•exes.'*— Bkbuxkt. 

■^*  In  wildest  nombers  and  dtMorderedrene." 
Ltttsltoh. 

DERIVE.    Track.    Deduce. 
Of  these,  Tbacb  (Fr.   traar)  is 

Kneric,  meaning  to  draw  a  lin$  (L. 
t.  tmcttdrt),  or  to  prosecute  a  g^en 
line,  whether  matenally  or  mentally, 
4tf  to  trace  a  riyer  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  or  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  to  trace  a  line  of  inarch. 

Dbrivb  ^Lat.  diTwartf  to  load  away 
watoTf  mio)  and  Dbducb  (Lat.  dedii- 
«^,  to  tead  down  or  away)  indicate  a 
tracing  in  one  direction,  tiiat  is,  fit>m 
the  source  or  origin  downwards.  To 
deriye  is  to  trace,  and  so  to  refer  to  the 
physical  cause ;  to  deduce  is  to  trace, 
and  so  refer  to  the  logical  cause  or 
reason.  A  riyer  deriyes  its  waters 
iVom  a  certain  source;  a  word  is 
<leriyed  from  a  certain  grammatical 
root ;  a  nation  deriyes  its  origin  from 
one  or  more  historic  causes,  as  a  yio- 
tory,  a  migration,  and  the  like.  We 
•deduce  inferences  from  statements, 
and  conclusions  frtmi  premises. 

«'  Bat  this  Und  of  writing,  which  seems  to 
be  reformed,  which  is,  that  writing  ahoold 
be  consonant  to  speakinff,  is  a  branch  of 
nnpixyfltable  snbtleties;  for  pronnnoiatioa 
itsslf  ererjr  daj  inereasee  and  alters  the 
liMhion ;  and  the  derivation  of  words,  espe- 
-dallf  Arom  foreign  lanffoams,  are  attnlir 
defaced  and  exttngnisned/'—BAOOir,  AbU 
vancement  of  Learning. 

**  From  the  words  of  Moses  dted  bj  oor 
Barionr,  the  doctrine  of  a  ftatnre  state  maj 
as  clearlj  be  dedueed  as  from  any  single 
test  which  can  be  prodnced  out  of  anj  one 
-of  the  prophets/'— Jobtib. 

"  In  thb  chart  I  hare  laid  down  no  land 
oar  traced  oot  any  shore  bat  what  I  saw 
flBTself."— Cook's  Voyagee. 

DEROGATE.    Detract. 
These  words  are  in  meaning  yerj 
closely  allied,  and  may  in  many 
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be  used  indiierentlj[ ;  but  Deroga- 
tion refers  to  vntrinne  goodness,  Db- 
traction  (Lat  ditraetionmny  a  Uikinf^ 
away)  to  the  ottimatian  in  which  a 
thing  is  held.  Etymologically  con- 
sidered, Dbbooatb  (Lat  der^an^  to 
r»f]«ai  port  of  a  ^)  is  a  term  of  legis- 
lation. D^gatioo  is  partial  and  in- 
direct abrogation.  Wnen  a  subse- 
quent law  lessens  the  ferce  and 
application  of  an  older  law,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former  is  technically  said 
to  be  derogatmy.  Dero^;ation  takes 
place  when  a  thing  that  is  estimable 
Sttffsrs  deterioration ;  detraction  when 
a  thin^  that  is  esteemed,  or  is  capable 
of  bemg  esteemed,  is  lessened  or 
cheapened  in  the  estimation  of  others. 
Hence  Dbbooatb  belongs  to  the  in- 
fluence of  drcomstances,  while  Db- 
traction  is  ezdusiyely  the  act  of 
persons.  For  instance,  we  might  say, 
^*  His  warmth  of  temper  derogates 
muoh  fivm  a  character  otherwise 
worthy  of  high  respect  j  "  on  again, 
**  The  speaker,  in  speakmg  of  sudi  an 
one,  detracted  mucin  frt>m  his  reputa- 
tion by  asoribinff  to  him  ill-temper, 
and  other  such  derogatory  qualitiee. 

"  I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Chrto- 
tian  religioa  to  saj  that  the  ftmdamentak 
of  it,  that  is,  all  that  is  necessarj  to  be 


beliered  in  it  by  all  men,  is  easj  to  be 
nnderstood  by  all  men.**— LoCKB. 

«'  1  know  it  has  been  the  fcshion  to  de- 
tract both  from  the  moral  and  Hterarjr 
character  of  Cioero ;  and  indeed  neither  bin 
life  nor  his  writings  are  without  the  ^»- 
racteristics  of  hnmani^.**— Kkox. 

DESCRIBE.  Depict.  Chabac- 
terizb. 

Dbsoribb  (Lat  diterU^)  is  to 
write  down  an  account,  hence  to  giye 
an  account,  whether  in  writing  or 
spoken  words.  True  description  w 
the  giying  in  words  of  an  account 
analogous  to  that  of  ocular  represen- 
tadon ;  only  Describe  goes  rarther, 
and  giyes  a  representation  of  complex 
objects  or  moral  eyents,  as  weU  as 
yisible  forms  or  transactions ;  as,  to 
describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  an  eyent  took  place. 
Description  belongs  to  the  external 
manifestations  of  things,  and  ought 
to  be  full  and  clear,  that  is,  it  should 
enumerate  all  particulars,  and  repre- 
sent them  accurately  and  yiyidly. 
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[design] 

**  How  thall  frail  ^pendeseribther  hevrenlj 

face. 
For  fe«r«  through  want  of  akill,  her  beautj 

todiagTMel**  Spemskr. 

Depict  (Lat.  d^ng^^  part,  de- 
pictuSf  to  fortrwfy  dnmU)  refers  to 
the  rivid  description  of  anything 
which  maj  be  brought  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  before  the  mind's 
eye.  Both  Dbscbibb  and  Depict  in- 
Tolre  the  representation  of  ererj 
detail  connected  with  the  subject 
described  or  depicted. 

'*  An  id«a  of  llgve  depicted  on  th«  cho- 
foidM  or  retina  of  ths  •y.^—Aneedotts  of 
Bishop  Watmm. 

Charactsiiize  {Ot,  ^fOMrrttf.  an 
imprttmn)  is  employed  in  moral  de- 
•cription  of  what  represents  the  sub- 
ject by  its  leading  feature  or  features. 
Hence  a  whole  coarse  of  conduct,  or 
a  whole  class  of  charteter  in  men, 
may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by 
some  one  strong  and  dtsttncttw  epithet, 
for  instance,  which,  without  delineat- 
ing in  detail,  sets  a  peculiar  mark 
and  stamp  upon  it. 

"Rkhanl  Martin  was  worthily  charae- 
itriMed  by  the  Tirtooiit  and  learned  men  of 
his  time  to  be  prineepe  amomm."— Wood, 
Athnue  Oxvn, 

DESCRY.  Espy.  Discover.  De- 
TECT.    DiscERif.    Distinguish. 

To  Descry  (O.  Fr.dwrtrc,  Lat.da- 
$enoltn,  to  dttcribe)  is  to  discoyer  by 
the  eye  objects  difficult  of  discern- 
ment br  reason  of  distance  or  dim- 
ness. When  the  difficulty  arises  from 
other  causes,  as  confusion  among  a 
nnmber  of  similar  objects,  partial 
concealment,  or  the  like,  we  employ 
Espy  (O.  Fr.  espier).  As  Descry  de- 
notes discriminative  penetration  of  the 
bodily  vision,  so  Espy  implies  acute- 
ness  of  vision  or  observation. 

Discover  (0.  Fr.  ducoworir)  points 
to  the  bringing  to  light  of  what  was 
concealed  or  unknown.  This  may  be 
either  accidental  or  the  result  of  spe- 
cific research. 

To  Detect  (Lat.  dHighVj  part. 
ditectus,  to  uneotfer)  is  to  remove  what 
concealed  from  one's  view,  and  had 
been  in  most  cases  purposely  soplaoed; 
as  to  detect  a  criminal  or  a  Clime.  Such 


DI8CBIM1NATED. 


3ir 


a  purpose  of  conceafanent,  however,  is 
not  essential  to  the  term,  as  we  speak 
of  deteodn^  an  error  in  a  calculation, 
or  a  ftllaey  m  an  argument ;  only  what 
is  detected  is  never  a  matter  of  merit, 
but  always  an  error,  fitult,  or  crime. 
Discern  (Lat.  ditcemin,  to  sopa^ 
rate,  to  9tttU)  is  to  perceive  with  the 
inhovnt  power  of  the  &eulty  of  bodily 
(HT  mentalidentification,  while  Descry 
is  always  physical.  From  this  power 
of  exact  vision  comes  the  faculty  of 
seeing  difierenoes  in  objects;  and  this 
identification  of  an  object  by  setting 
aside  its  diffiBrenoes,  or  other  objects 
which  differ  from  it,  is  dtteornment, 
whether  in  the  physical  or  intellectual 


Distinguish  (Lat.  dittingu^y  to 
prick  off  ^  physiodly  implies  not  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  object,  but 
a  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the 
observer  to  recognise  its  specific  fea- 
tures and  characteristics,  and  so  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  objects. 
The  moral  application  is  analogous  to- 
this.  When  the  next  step  is  taken, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  this  accuratif 
perception,  the  object  is  parted  off 
from  other  objects — ^this  is  discern- 
ment The  one  sees  clearly,  the  other 
sees  separatively. 

**  The  ftnt  descridng  of  the  tHiemf*  ap- 
proach."—HoLlifSHBO. 

*'8ecnre,  unnoted  Conrad'e  prow  paased 

by. 
And  anchored  where  his  ambnsh  meant  to 

lie, 
Sereened  from  espial  by  the  jattinff  eape 
That  rears   on    high   iu  mde   fantastic 

shape.**  BYRO^. 

"The  distinction  of  a  first  discoverer 
made  nsebeerfnlly  encounter  erer^  danger, 
and  submit  to  every  ineonTenienee." — 
Cook's  Voyages. 

**  The  Romans  were  plagued  with  a  set 
of  public  officers  belonging  to  the  emperor's 
court  called  Cnriosi  and  Imperatoris  ocuU, 
part  (^  whose  employment  was  to  go  about 
as  dstsctors  of  frauds  and  misdemeanours.'* 
— JORTDf. 

**  A  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
oftheheart.''-£»&^ 

"  No  more  ean  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show." 

Bkamimpkabm, 

DESIGN.      PuitPOSB.      IxTBTO. 

MxilN. 
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These  terma  tU  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  antecedent  to  action, 
and  relatire  to  it. 

Mean  (A.  8.  tMsnan;  cf.  mindy 
mentemf  and  many  similar  words), 
being  of  Saxon  origin,  is  the  most 
comprehensiTe  and  colloquial,  and  is 
employed  of  matters  of  any  degree  of 
importance,  signif^ring  simply  to  have 
H  nund  to  do  a  thing  or  to  say  it,  as, 
'<  What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  thati " 


or,  **  What  do  you  mean  to  do  this 
morning  1"  It  is  used  also  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  circumstances,  erents,  or 
actions  in  the  sense  of  denote,  as, 
'<What  does  that  shouting  in  the 
streets  mean?  "  Meaning  relates  to 
purpose  in  speech  and  in  action. 

"  Thel  w«ndr»d  wluit  she  ivoUe  smm."— 
GowxB. 

To  Dbsion  (Lat.  daignSre,  to  tnark 
&ut)  denotes  an  object  of  attainment 
placed  before  the  mind,  with  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  steps  necessary  for  it.  It 
is  a  complicated  intention  carried  into 
action,  or  proposed  for  it.  I  had  no 
design  to  nurt  you,  means  it  was  not 
a  part  of  my  aim  or  plan  to  do  so. 

"Ask  of  politicians  th«  end  for  which 
la?rs  were  onginally  designed,  and  they  will 
wiswer  that  the  laws  were  desianed  as  a 
protection  for  the  poor  and  weak  Mainst 
the  opproiBion  of  tha  rich  and  powerral."— 
BUBXX. 

To  Intend  (Lat.  intendXn^  to  stretch 
towards,  to  be  intent  upon)  pomts  to  no 
more  than  the  genenl  setting  of  the 
mind  upon  doing  a  thing.  I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  you,  means  that  it  was 
accidental;  ana  intention  is  commonly 
opposed  to  accident.  It  denotes  no 
more  than  the  presence  or  action 
of  the  will  as  distin^ished  from  its 
absence.  The  intention  is  a  move- 
ment or  inclination  of  the  mind  in  re- 
gard to  a  distant  obiect,  which  causes 
It  to  stretch  forward  toward  that  ob- 
iect. The  design  is  an  idea  chosen 
'and  adopted,  which  implies  method 
and  meditation.  An  intention  is  pure 
or  otherwise;  a  design  is  suddenly 
or  deliberately  formea,  and  may  be 
good  or  bad,  but  is  seldom  entirely 
^ood.  One  may  be  mistaken  in  one  s 
intentions,  and  thwarted  in  one^s  de- 
signs. 


SYNONYMS  [desolate] 

"  Th«7  that  do  me  good,  aad  know  not 
of  it,  are  canses  of  my  benefit,  thovgh  I  do 
not  owe  them  my  thanks,  and  I  wiU  rather 
bless  them  as  instruments,  than  condemn 
them  as  not  tntou^s."— f1a.TSAM. 

To  PuRPOss  (with  some  the  Fr. 
pourpenser;  with  others  Lat  prop^A- 
turn)  is  stronger  than  to  intend,  tadi- 
cating  a  potnanent  resolution,  to  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  circum- 
sUnces  must  be  made  suoseryient  to  it. 
I  purposed  to  hurt  you^  would  imply 
that  I  had  been  watching  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  nuinaged  matten  accord- 
ingly. The  difierenoe  between  in- 
tention and  purpose  is  that  between 
incipient  ana  dedsiye  yolition.  In- 
tentions may  be  remote,  purposes  are 
immediate.  The  intention  is  weaker 
than  the  purpose. 

*' 9tesAhMtlY  jmrpoting  to  lead  a  naw 
life."— OkifivA  Vioechism, 

DESOLATE.      Desbst.      Sou- 

TARY. 

These  terms  express  under  modifi* 
cations  the  idea  or  local  solitude.  A 
place  is  Desolate  (Lat.  desblituSy  Uf 
solitary  J  part,  of  d'etolare)  in  reference 
to  human  occupation  and  use.  A  de* 
solate  oountnr  is  one  which  giyes  the 
impression  of  no  inhabitants  to  till  or 
inhabit  it.  A  desolate  house  or  room, 
one  which  shows  no  signs  of  occupa- 
tion, or  seems,  as  it  were,half  occupied. 
It  will  be  obseryed  that,  like  the  word 

§loomy,DB80LATBisasubjectiye  rather 
tian  an  objectiye  term,  tnat  is,  it  ex- 
presses not  so  much  facts  or  appear- 
anoes  of  nature  as  their  impressions 
upon  our  own  minds.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  employed  exclusiyely  of 
the  sute  of  the  person. 

*'  Hare  meroj  on  me,  fer  I  am  desolate," 
'^Psaims, 

<*How  is  Babjlon  become  a  desolation 
among  the  nations  1  **~-BibU, 

D  FSERT  (  Lat  dei2!r9rf,p&rt.  dbertus, 
to  abandon)  denotes  natural  unfitness 
for  occupation^  and  applies  only  to 
natural  localiues.  A  desert  island  is 
without  inhabitants,  because  it  is 
withoutthenatural  means  of  su  port- 
ing them.  A  desolate  place  may 
or  may  not  haye  been  at  one  tims 
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occupied,  and  maj  be  partlj  occupied 
at  present. 

M  Fon  mmny  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  on- 

seen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

SoLTFARr  (Lat.  ioKtarms)  denotes 
no  more  than  removed  from  the  haunts 
and  occupation  of  human  beings. 
The  deptn  of  a  South  American 
forest,  tnouffh  peopled  with  animals 
of  manj  Idnoa,  would  be  terribly  soli- 
tarj  to  a  man.  Solitary  is  applicable 
to  persons  as  well  as  localities,  in  the 
sense  of  removed  from  others  of  the 
kind. 

*'  It  hath  been  dispnted  which  is  a  state 
of  greater  perfeetion,  the  social  or  the  eoli- 
tery."— Atterbubt. 

DESPAIR.  Despondency.  Des- 
peration. 

Despondency  (Lat.  dnimum  de- 
tpondere,  to  lose  courage)  is  the  least 
violent,  but  often  the  more  lasting  of 
the  three.  It  is  a  low  state  of  the 
feelings  which  leads  to  an  unhopeful 
view  of  things. 

**  He  foond  his  Indian  friend  leaning  his 
bead  against  a  post,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
utmost  langnor  and  desponderKy."— Cook's 
Voyagee. 

Between  Despair  and  Despera- 
tion (O.  Fr.  desperer^  Lat.  dctftirare) 
there  is  a  practical  difference,  in  that 
one  is  a  passive,  the  other  an  energetic 
hopelessness.  This  is  expressed  in 
common  language.  Men  fall  into  de- 
spair, and  are  worked  up  to  despera- 
tion. Desperation  seizes  the  weapon. 
Despair  sits  with  folded  hands. 

**  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattain- 
ableness  of  anj  good,  which  works  diffe- 
rently in  men's  muds,  sometimes  producing 
nneasineas  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  in- 
dolencf.*— Looks. 

Despair  is,  however,  more  compre- 
hensive than  this.  "It  is."  says 
Cogan,  "  a  permanent  fear  or  losing 
some  valuable  good,  of  suffering  some 
dreadful  evil,  or  remaining  in  a  state 
of  actual  misery,  without  any  mixture 
of  hope." 

"  Daughters  of  Bve,  whom  desperatioH, 
the  effeet  of  their  first  fklse  step,  hath 
driTen  to  the  lowest  walks  of  vulgar  prosti- 
tation."— Bishop  Horslst. 


DESTINATION.    Destiny. 

These  two  words  (formed  from  the 
Lat.  dettHnare,  to  destine)  differ  as  the 
human  and  controllable  from  the 
superhuman    and  uncontrollable    or 

Srovidential.  Destiny  is  used  of  in- 
ividuals  and  the  final  point  of  their 
personal  history.  Destination  of 
things  as  well  as  persons,  and  denotes 
no  more  than  the  end  at  which  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  intended  to  arrive,  or 
the  purpose  to  which  a  thing  is  put. 

**  Which  of  us  in  settinff  out  upon  a  visit, 
a  diversion,  or  an  aflhir  of  business,  appre- 
hends a  possibility  of  not  arriving  at  his 
Slace  of  cketination,  yet  at  the  same  time 
oes  not  apprehend  himself  at  liberty  to 
alter  his  oonrse  in  any  part  of  his  pro- 
gress P ''--Search,  Light  qf  Nature, 

**  Thus  the  Pagans  had  the  same  notioB 
with  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Bcriptnre 
of  a  double  destiny  depending  upon  human 
choioe."— JORTDT. 

DESTINY.    Fate.    Lor.    Doom. 

Destiny  (les  above)  is  used  both 
of  the  end  to  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  fore  appointed,  and  of  the  course  of 
things  which  brings  them  to  it.  The 
idea  of  destiny  involves  elements  of 
greatness  and  immutability.  It  is  not 
applicable  to  common  things  or  per- 
sons or  the  details  of  life,  but  to  its 
apparent  purpose  and  consummation. 
One  may  stnigele  against  one's  lot,  or 
recover  from  what  it  may  be  one's  fate 
to  suffer;  but  destiny  is  final  and  ir- 
resistible. Anyone  might  speak  of  his 
fate  or  his  lot ;  only  those  who  run 
important  careers  could  speak  of  their 
destiny. 

*'  But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny. 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity. 
Which  tut  is  tied  to  Jove's  eternal  seat  r 
BPSKSER. 

Fate  stands  to  Destiny  as  an  item 
to  a  sum  (  Lat.  /atumy  fats),  and  is  em- 
plove<L  as  destiny  neveris,  of  the  de- 
taiu  of  life.  It  is  seldom  used  in  a 
fiivourable  sense,  as,  '<  In  travelling 
it  is  almost  always  my  &te  to  meet 
with  delays."  So  far  as  a  man's  con- 
dition has  resulted  from  unoonscbus 
causes,  as  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  we  speak  of  his  fitte.  So  fiu*  as 
we  attribute  it  to  the  ordainment  of 
more  powerful  beings,  we  speak  of 
his  destiny.    Fate  is  blind;  destiny 
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baa  fareBghU    Tb€  theist  speaks  of 
d«stmj,  tEe  atheist  of  &te. 

"  I  would  not  hare  tb»t  faU  lifbt  upon 
joa  which  natth  to  bdhll  tome*  who  from 
folden  ttndaBts  beeome  silTer  baehelon  uid 
iMdcn  BMtcn."— HowsLL. 

Lot  (Ft.  ht,  share)  commonly  re- 
fers to  something  connected  with  the 
whole  oonrse  of  life,  which  gives  it  a 
distinctive  character  for  gocd  or  for 
ill,  as, "  Trouble  is  the  common  lot  of 
men," 

"  To  labour  is  th«  2o/  of  man  below  • 
And  when  Jore  gare  ns  Uiis  he  gare  as 
woe.**  PoPB. 

Doom  (deem,  to  judge)  is  the  final 
close  of  life,  recudMl  as  a  matter 
foreordained,  and  is  never  osed  in  a 
happv  sense.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
like  lot,  of  the  details  of  life  itself, 
when  it  is  at  once  nnhappj  and  con- 
tinnoas,  as,  **  I  was  doomed  to  spend 
manj  jears  of  my  early  life  in  exile 
from  my  home." 

<*  £ro  Heetor  meets  his  doom.**— PoPB. 

DESTITUTE.    Devoid.    Void. 

Of  these,  Void  (Lat.  vtduiu)  has  a 
physical  application,  although  the 
word  empty  is  at  present  a  more  com- 
mon subsQtute  for  it,  as — 

"  The  void  hehnet.'*— Cowpxb's  Iliad. 

Devoid  is  reserved  for  the  morally 
empty.  There  is  very  little  difference 
of  meaning  between  it  and  Destitute 
(Lat.  desntueref  part.  distUiUuSf  to 
forsak$)fhut  DBvoiopartakes  rather  of 
the  nature  of  a  purely  ne^tive,  Dbsti- 
TUTB  of  a  privative  epithet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  destitute  is  to  be 
devoid  of  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  belong,  or  where  it  might 
oe  requisite^  as  beasts  are  devoid  of 
speech,  which  nature  has  simply 
dienied  them.  A  man  is  destitute  of 
learning  when  we  think  of  his  capa- 
^nlity  of  acquiring  it,  devoid  of  it 
when  we  think  of  Uie  simple  fact  that 
he  does  not  possess  it.  Destitute  is, 
therefore,  commonly  employed  of  the 
absenoe  of  the  common  requirements 
or  necessaries  of  life ;  as,  destitute  of 
daily  food  or  of  clothing^  where  we 
should  not  employ  devoid.  Devoid 
thus  seems  to  have  a  more  abstract 
usage,  as  we  might  still  say,  devoid 
»f  all  means  of  subsistence.    We  are 


devoid  of  faculties,  and  destitute  of 
means  or  possessions.  But  a  vet 
stronger  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
DssTiTUTB  involves  the  non-poeses- 
sion  of  what  is  in  some  way  necessary 
or  deeirable  to  possess ;  while  Devoid 
is  more  neutral,  and  may  be  used  of 
the  absence  of  feulty  or  culpable  quali> 
ties. 

*'  Devoid  ciipnde  eertaine  she  was.** 

Chadcbk. 
"This  fkire  lady  en  this  wise  deetituU 
Of  all  comfort  mad  ccmsolation.'' 

Jbid. 

DESTRUCTIVE.  Ruiwous.  PeW 

NICIOU8. 

We  use  the  term  Destructive  (  Lat. 
destruhrey  tojmll  down  something  huiky 
when  we  simply  think  of  the  ten- 
dency to  effect  permanent  terminal 
tion  to  what  had  form,  life,  beauty^ 
power,  and  the  like. 

"  Loaded  with  gold,  he  sent  his  darling  Cur 
From  noise  and  tnmnlts  and  destru^ive 
war.**  Dbtdbr. 

We  use  the  term  Ruinous  (Lat. 
ruinosus.  going  to  ruin)  when  we 
think  or  Sie  valm  of  that  which  is 
so  destroyed^  for  ruin  is  destruction 
visible.  Ruined  reputation,  blighted 
hopes,  and  the  like,  are  terms  recall- 
ing the  feimess  of  what  is  lost,  and 
not  the  mere  loss  or  destruction.  A 
destructive  agency  simplvtakes  away, 
and  may  be  so  »r  eood  if  the  thing^ 
that  is  destroyed  oe  noxious;  but 
ruinous  implies  the  taking  away  in  a 
sad  and  fetal  way  of  what  we  should 
desire  to  live  ana  last. 

"Of  all  these  ezpensire  and  nncertain 
projects,  bowerer,  wnieb  bring  bankmptcy 
npoa  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  Uiem,  there  is  none  perhaps  more 
pemcUy  ruinous  than  the  search  alter  new 
silver  and  gold  mines."— Smith,  WealtAof 
Nations, 

Pernicious  (Lat.  pem^osusy  de- 
structive)  is  employed  of  what  harms 
man's  inner  powers ;  as,  of  life,  health , 
morals^  interfering,  as  the  word  e^- 
mologicalljr  implies,  with  the  vital 
force  of  things  (pemicarej  to  Jail  out^ 
right) f  and  obstructive  of  wholesome 
energies,  physical  or  moral.  But  it 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  Destkuctivb 
or  Ruinous.  That  which  is  destruc- 
tive removes  what  exists,  that  which 
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IS  ruinoot  spoilf  what  exists,  that 
which  is  pernioious  man  it.  Destrue- 
tire  and  ruinous  influences  are  abso- 
lute and  final,  pernicious  influence 
maj  be  counteracted  or  removed. 

"  H«  who  has  wanted  a  panudom  doctrine 
or  pobliahed  an  ill  book  mutt  know  that  his 
gnflt  and  hit  lifo  determine  not  together.** 
— SCDTB. 

DESUETUDE.    Disuse. 

Disusi  is  simplj  the  cessation  of 
customaiy  or  common  use.  Desus- 
TT7DS  (Lat.  diiuetudo)  is  the  cessation 
of  custom,  ftshion,  or  practice.  In 
regard  to  the  present  ftshion  of  dress 
in  our  own  countiy  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  last  centurj,  the  rapier  has 
Allien  into  disuse,  the  wearing  of  it 
into  desuetude. 

DETAIL.    Details. 

Derired  from  the  French  detailiery 
to  cut  up,  hence  to  deal  with  severallj 
or  in  particular.  These  words  Sfe*  re- 
spectiyelj  subjectiye  and  objectiye  in 
their  character.  The  verb  to  detail 
has  the  force  of  the  former.  It  is  to 
enumerate  sereral  things,  or  to  de- 
scribe a  complex  thing  according  to 
the  seyeral  particulars  which  compose 
it.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  others^ 
the  singuUr  and  the  plural  have  dif- 
ferent meanings,  as  m  the  case  of 
Ruin  and  Ruins.  We  make  the  de- 
tail and  find  the  details :  the  one  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  lining  is  repre- 
sented, the  other  the  items  of  which  it 
18  composed.  Every  complex  trans- 
action m  life  has  its  manifold  details 
of  which  an  account  maj  from  time  to 
time  begiyen  in  detail. 

DETER.     DiscocBAox.     Dxs- 

aXARTXN. 

Deter  (Lat.  deterren,  to  frighten 
from)  is  to  preyent  frt>m  action  by  fear 
of  consequences,  or  of  the  difficulty. 
Imprudence,  or  risk  of  the  attempt. 

To  Discourage  (O.  Fr.deaeourager) 
ia  to  preyent  from  action,  or  to  lessen 
energy  in  action  by  such  representa- 
tions as  affect  the  spirit  of  the  person 
contemplating  or  making  the  attempt. 
Discourage  admits  of  degrees,but  De- 
ter is  absolute.  Circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  representations  of  individuals, 
may  deter,  discourage,  or  dishearten. 
Peraona  are  discouraged  tn  their  under- 
takings^ and  deterred  yrom  them. 


**  80  that,  npoB  eoneideratioB  of  the  whole 
matter,  thov  is  no  reason  why  an  j  man 
sbonld  be  deterred  from  a  holy  and  Tirtnoos 
life  for  fiear  of  the  labour  and  pains  of  it. 
Becansa  eyery  one  that  is  wicked  takes 
more  pains  in  another  way  and  m  more  in- 
d«Btrioiis«  only  to  a  worse  porpose."-  Til- 

LOTBOH. 

*'A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable 
letttfB  by  which  die  wits  of  France  have 
signalised  their  names,  will  proTe  thut 
oUier  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from 
the  like  attempts  by  the  consdoosness  of 
inabiU^."— ibim^^. 

Dishearten  is  in  English  what  Dis- 
courage is  as  a  word  of  French  and 
Latin  formation  {eoeur,  Lat.  coTj  the 
heart) ;  but  Discourage  may  apply  to 
the  case  in  which  the  action  is  in- 
tended only.  Disheartened  implies 
that  it  is  actually  undertaken.  One 
is  deterred  from  beginning ;  dis- 
couraged in  beginning  or  in  proceed- 
ing ;  disheartened  m  proceeding. 
Disheartekso  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, Discourage  both  to  persons  and 
their  efforts. 

*'  His  astonished  and  disheartened  col- 
leagnee.**—  Baroroft. 
Deter  and  Discourage  denote  gene- 
rally the  action  of  the  judgment.  Dis- 
hearten an  influence  upon  the  spirits. 
One  is  deterred  by  formidable  diffi- 
culty or  opposition,  discouraged  by 
the  representations  of  adyisers,  or  a 
calm  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
case;  disheartened  by  anything  that 
robs  us  of  spirit,  energy,  or  hope. 

DETERIORATE.    Degenerate. 

The  idea  of  growing  worse  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  That  is  said  to 
Deteriorate  (Lat.  deteriorare,  to 
make  worte)  of  which  the  intrinsic 
goodneu  is  impaired.  The  term  is 
applicable  to  that  which  is  good  and 
excellent  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sical sense.  That  is  said  to  Degene- 
rate (Lat.  deginltrare,  to  make,  or  to 
grow  worse)  wmch  deteriorates  so  as  to 
receiye  new  properties,  and  these,  ge- 
nerally, inferior  or  worse;  or  to  depart 
from  so  as  to  fall  short  of  a  collectiye 
standard.  Courajge  deteriorates  when 
it  simply  diminishes,  it  degenerates 
into  cruelty  or  rashness.  In  deteriora- 
tion the  leading  idea  is  the  impaired 
state  arriyed  at,  in  degeneration  the 
noble  state  departed  from.  IndryiduaK 
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noeSy  and  moral  qualitiet  or  character 
maj  deteriorate  or  degenerate.  Phy- 
■ical  qoalitiea  or  character  maj  ae^ 
teriorate,  not  degenerate,  except  when 
they  belong  to  peraons. 

**  Whm  wit  truiMreMeth  deMoej  it  d»- 
oenenUes  into  intoleuce  and  im^tj.**— 

TiLLOISOV. 

**  Th«  art  of  wmr  wm  greatlf  deterio- 
rated/'-^BoVTHMY. 

DEVELOP.    Unfold.  Umratbl. 

To  Bbtblop  is  to  open  out  what 
was  contained  in  anotoer  thing,  or 
in  the  thine  itself  (Fr.<i^(opper).  In 
D ET SLOP  uese  (wo  ideas  are  inherent ; 
Tis.y  the  gradual  opening  of  the  whole 
containing,  and  tne  gndnal  exhibi- 
tion  of  tl^  particular  contained.  So 
we  might  saj,  *'  Time  developed  his 
character,"  or  ''Circumstances  de- 
veloped the  crueltT  which  was  latent 
in  his  character.'  Unlike  Unpolo, 
DsTBLOP  is  not  nsed  of  purelr  pbr- 
/ical  processes.  We  speak  of  the  de- 
Telopment  of  plans,  plots,  ideas,  the 
mina ;  and  also  of  the  derelopment  of 
one  species  from  another,  ot  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  in  growth; 
but  these  are  scientific  terms  inrolving 
other  ideas,  as,  e.g..  of  the  vital  Amo- 
tions in  growth.  We  should  never 
speak  of  the  development  of  a  fla^  or 
a  taUe-cloth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  used  of  manual  or  mechanical 
unfolding.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  sense  of  the  mechanical  process  of 
gradually  opening,  Unpolo  is  used  as 
well  as  in  the  other;  but  in  this  latter 
Dbvblop  expresses  fiir  more  than  Un- 
fold, and  relates  to  the  laws  of  ex- 
pansion by  which  a  thing  unfolds  in 
definite  sequence  of  expansion,  and 
in  conformity  with  principles  which 
conserve  the  type  developed.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  true  and  a  vicious  de- 
velopment. But  Unfold  when  used 
of  immaterial  things  means  little  more 
than  to  exhibit  or  declare  in  order;  as 
to  unfold  a  tale.  Principles,  plots,  or 
plans  are  developed,  circumstances  un- 
folded, difficulties  and  mysteries  un- 
ravelled. When  Devblop  is  used  of 
intellectual  subject-matter,  it  denotes 
the  opening  out  of  what  contained 
many  ideas  really  expressed,  but  in  a 
manner  so  close  and  latent  as  not  to 
strike  the  obiiervation  or  come  home 


8YNOKYM8  [dBYELOP]] 

to  the  understanding.  A  good  defini- 
tion sums  up  a  matter  so  oompletdy, 
that  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  dCe- 
velop  that  definition  to  ^ve  all  that 
has  to  be  known  oonoomiog  it. 

To  Unravel  (O.  Germ,  reffen^  t^ 
pluck)  is  purely  a  mechanical  effort 
of  separating  what  is  oompUcmted. 
whether  naturally  or  accidentally,  ana 
expresses  simple  disentanglement,  not 
pY>wth  or  expansion.  As  the  former 
indicate  ordinary  processes  of  nature 
or  art,  so  the  latter  indicates  extraor- 
dinary and  counteractiTe  procesees. 
and  often  implies  the  abnormal  state 
of  that  which  needs  to  be  unravelled. 
**  Then  take  him  to  dtotlop  if  yon  can« 
And  hew  the  block  off  and  get  oot  the  mao." 
Popa. 

«*  Sereral  pieces  of  oloCh«  th«  largeai  we 
had  teea  being  flftr  yards  long,  whieh  thev 
w^oldtd  and  diq)la7ed  so  as  to  make  Um 
gTMtest  show  possible."— Cook's  f^oyaget, 

"  What  riddle's  this  P  Ut^fiM  yooraelf, 
dear  BoUn."— Bmr  JoHSOV. 

"  That  great  chain  of  eanses  which,  link- 
ing one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  <d 
Qod  Himself,  can  nerer  be  vnraoeiltd  \jj 
any  indostxy  of  oars.**— -BuBKX. 

DEVOUT.  Pious.  Rbltoigus. 
Holy. 

Of  these  the  two  former  are  appli- 
cable only  to  persons,  the  last  in  the 
ff  eneral  sense  of  connected  with  or  re- 
fining to  religion,  to  things,  as  re- 
ligious edifices,  meetings,  boon,  Ace, 
holy  places,  and  the  like.  The  De- 
vouT  man  (Fr.  dSvot)  is  he  whose 
mind  is  given  to  reli^pous  fieeling, 
and  is  apt  in  the  exercise  of  prayer, 
divine  j^aise.  and  spiritual  medita- 
tion. The  Pious  man  (Lat.  viut) 
has  reverence  and  love  toward  the 
Supreme  Being.  As  Dbvout  points 
to  the  external  observances  of  re- 
ligion, so  Pious  points  to  its  moral 
sentiments. 

Rbuoious  (Lat.  rettgioy  mtretu* 
for  God)  is  a  wider  term,  and  de- 
notes one  who.  in  a  general  sense, 
is  under  the  influence  of  religion,  ana 
is  opposed  to  irreligious  or  worldlv, 
as  tne  pious  man  is  opposed  to  the 
impious  or  profane,  and  the  devout  to 
the  indifferent  or  irreverent. 

Holy  (A.  S.  hdUg),  when  used  of 
persons,  is  employed  to  denote  men  of 
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«8pecUl  MdntUnets  or  poiitj  and  in- 
tegrity of  life,  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinned  influence  of  religion  upon  their 
nature. 

"  Thu  ire  iM  the  cCevoK^neff  of  His  mind 
in  His  fireouent  retirement  to  solitary  prajcr, 
in  His  hshitnel  girinff  of  thanks,  in  His  re- 
ferwiee  of  the  beenucs  and  operations  of 
nature  to  the  bounty  of  ProTidenoe,  in  His 
■earnest  addresses  to  His  Father,  more  par- 
tienlarly  that  short  but  solemn  one  baore 
raising  Laiams  firom  the  dead,  and  in  the 
deep  piotj  of  His  behaTionr  in  the  garden 
on  the  last  erening  ef  His  life."— Palst. 

"Ovr  whole  dnty  is  made  nflk  but  of  three 
things,  that  a  man  lire  soberly  with  respect 
to  hLnself,  righteously  with  respect  to  his 
neighbours,  and  piously  with  respect  to 
Qod.** — •*«»*»'» 
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**  The  first  reqidsite  in  religion  is  serious- 
ness ;  no  impreision  can  be  made  without 
it.  An  ordeny  life  so  Ikr  as  others  are  able 
to  obserre  us  is  now  and  then  produced  by 
prudential  motires  or  by  dint  of  habit;  but 
without  seriousness  there  ean  be  no  reliawus 
srfaidple  at  the  bottom,  no  eonrse  of  eon- 
duct  from  rdiffiaus  motiree;  in  a  word, 
there  ean  be  no  religion."— PiXBT. 
**  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antiaue  towers 
That  crown  the  watery  glade 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade."  Obat. 

DEXTERITY.  Address.  Adroit- 
ysss. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  a 
physical  and  moral  sense,  that  is,  are 
applied  aoalogouslj  to  moral  things. 

Address  (Fr.  adrtise)  is  more  mental 
than  physi<^  in  anj  case.  It  denotes 
tldll  practicallj  applied,  so  as  entirely 
to  meet  a  certain  end^  especially  one 
proposed  on  short  notice.  It  is  more 
eomprehensiyethan  BsiTSRiTT  (Lat. 
desimiatemy  dextbra,  the  right  hand), 
or  ADRorrvBSS  (Fr.  adrinty  dexttrout, 
thrtwd).  Dexterity  is  that  kind  of 
eleyemess  which  comes  of  heing  a 
perfect  master  by  practice  or  expe- 
rience of  the  means  or  instrument 
employed.  Address  may  be  shown 
in  mproying  adyantages;  dexterity 
and  aoroitness,  which  is  a  sharp  and 
sadden  exhibition  of  dexterity,  rather 
denote  the  skilful  aymdance  ot  danger, 
or  escape  from  difficulty.  Address  is 
a  speeies  of  manners,  tnat  is,  manners 
«■  specifically  exhibited  towards  cer- 
tain persons*  Loanging^  inattention 
wfaifftling  in  eompany  indicate  baa 
MSiinert.    Hatitationy  shyness,  stam- 


mering, a  want  of  self-possession,  or 
too  much  of  it,  show  a  bad  address. 
Dexterity  relates   primarily  to   the    - 
manner  of  executing  things,  address    ; 
also  to  the  means.  Dexterity  is  more    ; 
fully  dependent  on  practice  and  use, 
address  on  natural  qualities.    Dex- 
terity giyes  an  air  of  ease  and  conse- 
quent grace  in  action ;  address  add? 
an  air  of  fineness  and  art.    Dexterity 
is  manual  address,  as  address  is  mental 
dexterity.  Small  matters  may  be  con- 
ducted with  dexterity.    Address  is 
shown  not  in  trivial  but  in  important 
things. 

"  Whaterer  good  from  dear  understand- 
ing, deliberate  adrioe,  sagadous  forerisht, 
stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right 
intention,  and  orderly  prooeedingdoth  natu- 
rally result,  wisdom  confers.'*--DABROW. 

"  The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  eren  in 
common  trades,  cannot  be  aoquired  without 
much  practice  and  experience." — SxiTH, 
Wealth  of  Nations, 

**  The  stoio  and  the  libertine,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint,  are  equally  adroit  in  the  ap- 
pliratioa  of  the  telescope  and  the  quadrant.** 

^HOBSLBT. 

DIADEM.    Crown.    Coronet. 

The  Crown  (Lat.  corona)  is  the 
simplest  and  most  comprehensiTS  of 
these  terms.  Itb  applicable  to  almost 
any  thing  that  encircles  the  head,  being 
of  a  solid  and  ornamental  character. 

The  Diadem  (Gr.  iiahtfAa,  a  band, 
orfiUti)  was,  as  its  name  expresses, 
an  ornamental  bead-band  or  fillet 
worn  as  an  emblem  of  royalty.  The 
Coronet  is  a  slighter  kind  of  crown. 
The  crown  is  uie  symbol  of  royal 
authority  and  dignity,  the  diadem  of 
imperial  splendour,  the  coronet  of 
titled  nobiuty. 

DICTATE.  Prescribe.  Suooest. 

To  Dictate  (Lat  dictartj  part. 
dictatut)  is  to  issue  a  command  in 
such  a  way  as  that  it  shall  appear  to 
be  based  upon  the  will  of  the  com- 
mander; which  deems  nothing  too 
minute  to  be  the  subject  of  such  com- 
mand, as  when  a  powerful  party, 
beinr  offended,  dictates  the  terms  on 
whicn  the  apology  shall  be  made.  To 
dictate  is  more  autboritatiTe,  arbitrary, 
and  minute  than  Prescribe  (Lat. 
freaenblM),  and  has  to  do  with  the 
words   and  terms  and    minutis  of 
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things;  while  Prb«cribs  has  to  do 
Ttther  with  rules  snd  general  modes 
of  dealing,  as  partaking  less  of  the 
nature  of  oominand  and  more  of  direct- 
ion or  coonsel.  Prescribing  is  com- 
aionlj  the  expression  of  superior  wis- 
dom, dictation  of  supoior  power  only, 
or  the  assumption  of  it. 

I  Suggest  (Lat.  sug^lMfre)  is  less 
authoritative  than  either,  being  a 
holding  out  of  partial  truth  or  the 

i  indirect  exhibition  of  counsel  or  com- 
mand, in  faith  that  the  obj|ect  of  it 
will  himnelf  supply  what  is  practi- 
cally needed  to  complete  it.  All  three 
are  used  of  internal  as  well  as  external 
promptings^  as  we  speak  of  the  dictates 
of  nature,  ot  what  is  prescribed  by  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  and  of  the 
snggestions  of  prudence.  Of  the  three, 
it  may  be  said,  that  for  their  force,  dic- 
tation depends  on  the  power  of  the 
person  dictating,  prescription  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  thing  prescribed,  and 
suggestion  on  the  sense  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  suggestion  is  made. 

"I  hope  God  hath  giren  to  me  to  be 
master  of  ray  own  paapion,  and  endowed 
me  with  that  reason  that  will  dietate  onto 
me  what  is  for  my  own  good  and  benefit." 
StaUTriaU. 

"  PrtterH>9  not  nt  onr  duties.** 

8HAKXSPE1.HX. 

"  Arthnr»  thej  say,  is  killed  to-night. 
On  yonr  tugguHon,"  Jlnd. 

•*  Nothing  certainly  being  so  tyrannical 
as  ignorance,  where  time  and  possession 
enable  it  to  pr«cr<*«.**— South. 

DICTIONARY.  Vocabulary. 
Glossary.  Lsxicoy.  Encyclopedia. 

Dictionary  (Fr.  dictimnairt)  is  a 
list  of  words  commonly  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  or  which  belong 
to  a  SYStem,  whether  of  language  or 
any  other,  as  a  dictionary  of  botany, 
medicine,  biography.  It  admits  of 
every  degree  of  copiousness  in  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  from  a  line  to 
an  article. 

Lexicon  {\^ix6i)  is  only  the  same 
word  in  Greek  as  ^itctionarym  English, 
and  is  especiallyapplied  to  dictionaries 
of  the  learned  languages  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

A  Vocabulary  (Lat.  v6caimlumj  a 
voeabUy  -or  word)  is  a  list  of  terms, 
like  dictionary,  oonnected  with  some 
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system,  but  not  professing  to  be  ex- 
haustiye;  as,  e.g.  a  French  Tocabulary 
of  words  most  commonly  used  in  con* 
yersation.  It  giyes  the  meaning  but 
not  the  explanation  of  words.  It 
sometimes  means  any  person's  stock 
of  words. 

A  Glossary  (Lat.  glos$ariumy  Gr. 
yXma-o-a,  a  tongue'^  is  an  explanatortf 
yooabulary,  in  which  certam  words 
are  selected  and  arranged  for  con- 
sideration in  detail,  ft  commonly 
consists  of  peculiar  words,  unfamiliar 
or  unknown. 

An  Encyclopjkdia  (Gr.  3yNUMX»- 
Tratiua,  a  somewhat  barbarous  substi- 
tute for  fyxMiXwc  vnuhia  ;  literally ,. 
eireular  nutructwn,  i.e.^  instruction  in 
the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  Greek  youths)^ 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  system  or  province,  but  em- 
braces the  whole  sphere  of  human 
knowled^,  and  explains  not  merely 
the  meanmgof  word8,but  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  they  represent. 

'*  The  laws  of  God  and  of  Nature  are  safe. 
bnt  Salmasios*  Dictionary  is  nndone.** — 
Milton. 

'*  His  vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  no 
larger  than  was  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  boaineas.**— Macaulat. 

"  In  the  fflossarial  index  of  former  edi. 
tions  (of  Shakespeare),    the   reader    has 


merely  been  presented  with  a  long  list  of 
words  and  references  to  the  passages  where 
they  oeonr,  often  with  very  different  mean- 


ings, and  is  thns  called  npon  to  roam  over 
many  rolnmes  in  order  to  form  a  giotsary 
for  himself."— Boswbll. 

"The  lexicons  of  andent  tcmgnes.** — 
JoHSSOir. 

**  This  encyclop^tdia  and  round  of  know- 
ledge."—Sir  T*  Bbowk. 

DIET.    Food.    Rbgime^t. 

As  Food  expresses  generally  any- 
thing on  which  a  liying  tnuDflfetat^ 
so  Diet  (Gr.  iiAtraymanntrofhving) 
and  RsoiMEir  (Lat  rH^men^  guidance, 
govemmtnt)  are  employed  only  of  hu- 
man beings.  Diet  is  ordinary  and  sys- 
tematic food,  whether  prescribed  lor 
health's  sake  or  in  any  other  way. 
Black  broth  was  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  ancient  Spartans.  Regimen  differs 
from  diet,  first  in  relating  to  quantitr 
as  well  as  ouality  of  food  presoribea, 
and,  seconoly,  m  relating  to  other 
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matters  appertaining  to  the  war  of 
living,  eyen  to  fitting,  or  the  absti* 
4ience  from  food. 

"Th«ir  fUlnre  m  rtmediet  maj  be  ra*- 
•ooably  attribated  to  the  alteradons  which 
-the  human  frame  isfoimd  to  ondeno  in  the 
xerolation  of  ages  hr  a  general  change  of 
^ietttic  nyuiMn.**— Knox,  Eatayt, 

DIFFERENCE.  Variety.  Va- 
aiATioir.  Contrast.  Diversity. 
Distinction.  Contrariety.  Dis- 
agreement. 

DiFfXREKCB  (Lat.  d(/f>rentia)  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  state  of  being 
onlike ;  and  inasmuch  as  Nature  never 
exactly  repeats  herself,  the  term  is 
•employed  to  denote  the  mere  absenoe 
of  identitv,  as,  "  It  is  •  diflRerent  per- 
son," which  is  equivalent  to,  **  It  is 
not  the  same  person."  The  term 
Different  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  variom  on  the  one  hand,  and  un- 
iiks  on  the  other.  Different  shows 
the  unHkenesB  la  existing  in  general ; 
Various  marks  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
species.  We  might  say  that  things 
Mie  infinitely  various,  but  not  in- 
finitely different,  for  this  latter  word 
relates  not  to  abstract  but  to  specific 
unlikeness.  The  flowers  of  a  rose- 
bush will  be  of  various  sizes  and 
shades  of  colour,  and,  if  the  kind  be 
red,  will  be  different  from  the  white 
kinds.  Different  people  think  dif- 
ferentlv.  Various  is  thus  seen  to  be 
of  less  mtensity  than  Different.  On 
the  other  hand.  Different  stands  to 
U  kueb  as  the  positive  to  the  negative. 
Two  things,  m  so  far  as  they  are 
merely  two,  may  be  different  without 
being  unlike.  Between  two  things 
that  are  different  we  may  still  draw  a 
comparison ;  but  unlikeness  tends  to 
exclude  compariHon.  Different  be- 
longs to  the  inherent  nature  of  things, 
tmlflce  to  the  effect  which  they  pro- 
•duce  upon  us.  Blue  is  different  from 
.green ;  a  circle  is  unlike  a  square. 

Difference  implies  a  comparison  in- 
stituted by  the  mind,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  confusion  by  precision  of  ideas. 
Difierence  goes  no  farther  than  to  ex- 
clude identity.  The  difference  is  that 
Beculiarity  of  quality  or  form  which 
belongs  to  one  thing  exclusively  o^ 
Another. 

*«  InteUeetnal  iiffvrenca  sImII   shortly 
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eeeae,  and  taea  man)  diftr» 
take  place.  One  moment  shall  equal  the 
learned  and  the  anlearned.  The  knowinc 
and  ignorant  person  shall  at  last  stand 
npon  equal  ground ;  but  the  good  and  bad 
men  shall  be  diflbrenced  for  erer."— Bates. 

Distinction  (Lat.  HuHnetionem)  is 
sharply -defined  or  palpably-apparent 
difference.  Such  aistinction  may  be 
natural,  scientific,  practical,  or  scien- 
tific and  natural  at  the  same  time. 
''  A  binary  constellation,  which,  under 
a  telescope  of  low  power,  looks  like  a 
single  star,under  one  of  greater  power, 
resolves  itself  into  two  autinct  stars.'* 
Thb  is  a  purely  physical  distinction. 
The  distinction  between  contrary  and 
emtradictory  propositions  in  logic  is 
technical  or  scientific.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
departments  of  nature  is  both  scien- 
tific and  natural.  In  the  common 
phrase,  ^  A  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference,'" the  term  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  mental  or  scientific  distinction^ 
which  the  phrase  denotes  as  being 
sought  to  be  made,  while  no  corre- 
sponding difference  exists  in  fact  or 
nature.  To  murder  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age,  means  to  do  so 
withoutrecognizing  these  natural  diffis- 
rences ;  the  phrase  without  dittinetiom 
bein^  here  equivalent  to  without 
ipftlfing  or  observing  a  distinction. 
Distinction  is  applied  to  dilieaU  varia- 
tions, diversity  to  glaring  differences, 
difference  to  hottiU  unlikenees. 

"  Men,  women,  maids  without  distinetum 
ML"  Shaksspkarb. 

As  Differ  bnce  andDisTiNCTiON  are 
abaolute,so  Variety,  Variation,  and 
Diversity  are  relative.  They  imply 
at  least  some  oommon  idea  to  which 
the  objects  are  referred,  if  not  some 
common  nature  to  which  they  belong. 

Variety  (Lat.  vdrieiutem)  denotes 
difference  of  such  a  nature  as  strikes 
the  observation  in  any  aggf«*gate  of 
things,  or  in  one  thing  as  regards  the 
aggregate  or  class  to  which  it  is  re- 
feired,  as  a  variety  of  objecU  in  a 
landscape,  a  variety  of  the  species. 
Variety  is  an  ordinance  of  nuture  for 
relieving  the  effect  of  too  great  unifor- 
mity. The  mind  taket*  cognizance  of 
variety  as  the  taste  of  diversity  and 
tlie  perception  of  difference. 

Variation  (Lat.  vdruit'xonem)  ex- 
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presBes  a  prooen,  ai  rariety  expreases 
a  result;  and  therefore  maj  mean  a  pur» 
posed  inducing-  of  rariety  as  wefi  as 
that  which  is  without  design.  Variety 
can  only  b«  between  two  or  more 
things  or  parts  of  the  same  thing ;  but 
variation  may  be  of  one  entire  thing. 
So  we  might  say,  "  There  is  great 
variety  of  colour  in  this  iingle  flower," 
but  we  should  mean  in  different  parts 
of  it.  Or^  again,  the  flower,  that  is,  the 
whole  of  it,  has  undergone  great  varia- 
tion firom  change  of  soiL 

DivKRsmr  (Lat  diveriUaUm)  is  in* 
ternal,  essential,  or  natural  difference. 
This  maf  be  between  two  only  or 
many,wnileVARESTTi8ofmany.  Yet 
diversity  falls  short  of  Contraribty 
(L.  Lat.  eontrarigtatemlj  which  is  re- 
pugnant diversity.  Diversity  is  that 
difierence  among  things  of  wnieh  the 
taste  takes  cognizance,  and  by  the 
noyelty  of  which  it  is  surprised  and 

S leased.  A  diversity  is  a  striking 
inference  either  in  Uie  properties  or 
appearance  of  the  same  o^ect,  or 
amonff  more  than  one  object  oontem- 
platea  simultaneously.  As  difference 
supposes  resemblance,  so  diversity 
supposes  opposition  and  oontrast. 
which  the  taste  seeks  in  things,  ana 
which  gratifies  it  when  found. 

"And  all  variety  or  differenea  of  ezk- 
tenoe  most  needs  arise  from  some  external 
caiue,  and  be  dependent  npon  it,  and  pro- 
portionable to  the  efficiency  of  that  eanse. 
whatsoerer  it  be." — Culbkb. 

"  The  enenoee  of  thingp  are  eonodTsd 
not  capable  of  sooh  vonafum.**— LooKB. 

"They  cannot  be  divided,  bat  they  will 
prore  opposite,  and  not  retting  in  a  bare 
dii>ertity,TiM  into  tiContrarufy.'*-.SoVTK, 

Contra  st  (  Fr,eontraste)  is  strongly- 
marked  opposition.  This  implies  not 
necessarily  similarity  of  nature  in  the 
things  contrasted,  but  a  capability  at 
least  of  being  viewed  together,  o^er- 
wise  there  would  be  no  room  tor  con- 
trast. Any  two  or  more  things  which 
in  juxtaposition  exhibit  different  pro- 
perties or  excite  different  feelings  or 
impressions  in  the  mind,  may  form  a 
contrast. 

DiSAOBBlMSNT  (»U  AcRSs)  is  SUch 

contrariety  as  exists  between  things 
which  ought  to  be  at  one,  or  between 
which  an  nni^  is  sought  to  b«  esta- 


[difficultt] 

blished.  It  is  used  not  only  of  matters 
of  the  human  will,  but  in  the  general 
sense  of  bein^  unsuited  or  at  variance^ 
as  two  narratives  may  disagree. 

"ControitM  and  reaemblaneee  of  the 
••MOM."— Whbwill. 

Contrast  dan  only  be  employed  of 
objects  or  subjects  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  in  their  nature  cr 
relations.  There  is  no  contrast  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  dog  or  a*  tree,  but 
between  a  tall  tree  and  a  stunted 
shrub. 

"  The  second  act  of  the  mind  is  pnttLag 
together  such  single  objects  in  order  to 
onr  comparing  of  the  agreement  or  rfts- 
agrummt  between  them,  faj  which  we 
make  propositions,  which  we  call  judging:'' 

DIFFICULTY.  Obstacle.  Im. 
psDiuKNT.    Obstruction. 

Difficulties  (Lat.  difficuUaUmy 
are  generally  complicated.  Obstacles 
(Lat  obitactUumy  a  hindrance), 
and  Impediments  (Lat.  impedimen' 
turn)  usually  simple.  Difliculties  sre 
not  usually  surmounted  by  vigouPj. 
energv,  resolution,  hardihood,  ana 
the  like,  but  by  patience,  skill,  and 
perseverance.  The  cutting  of  the 
uordian  knot  was  an  escape  from,  no* 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  march- 
ing through  a  foreign  country,  the 
difficulties  of  the  general  lie  in  many 
incidental  things— the  badness  of  the 
roads,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
disposition  of  the  natives,  the  scarcity 
or  remoteness  of  provisions.  A  pre- 
cipitous valley  suddenly  yawning, 
under  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  would 
he  an  obstacle,  that  is,  a  barrier,  to 
their  progress,  to  be  surmounted  a» 
best  it  might.  As  an  obstacle  is  al^ 
ways  external,  so  impediment  if 
commonlv  internal,  and  operates  con- 
tinually, having  the  effect  of  retarding 
progress,  while  an  obstacle  checks  it 
altoeether  till  it  is  removed.  A  river 
might  be  an  obstacle,  a  heavy  closk 
an  impediment  to  the  traveller.  In. 
common  parlance,  difficulties  are  met 
and  soIvckI,  obstacles  surmounted,  im* 
pediments  removed.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  thing  maybe  sometimes- 
all  three,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  firom  which  it  is  regarded.   The 
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eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  to 
Philip  of  Macedon  a  difficulty  to  be 
met  with  his  beet  resources,  an  ob- 
stade  to  his  own  ambition,  and  an 
impediment  in  his  political  career. 
Difficulties  perplex,  impediments  em- 
barrass, obstacles  deter  or  retard. 
Difficulties  commonly  arise  out  of  the 
inherent  nature  and  character  of  the 
matter  in  baud.  Obstacles  come  from 
foreign  causes.  Imuediments  oome 
from  some  establisbea  law  or  superior 
force.  In  deliberatiYe  meeting^B,  ereat 
difficulties  sie  sometimes  rused  by 
factious  spiriCa.  The  objection  of  the 
parents  is  coaunonly  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  proposed  marriage. 
That  it  shoiUd  fidl  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity  would  pre- 
sent such  an  impediment  as  it  might 
be  impossible  to  remoTe.  The  diffi- 
culty embairassee,  and  no  more.  The 
obstacle  hinders,  but  it  may  be  sur- 
mounted. The  impediment  is  fatal ; 
the  only  hope  lies  in  removing  it. 

The  Obstrcction  (Lat.  obitruc' 
tidngm)  is  not  so  strong  as  Obstacle, 
which  latter  has  also  a  more  abstract 
sense.  We  surmount  obstacles,  and  re- 
move obstructions.  An  obstacle  may  be 
moral  and  internal,  as  indol^ice  is  an 
obstacle  to  success.  Obstruction  is 
eztemal,  and  lies  in  the  path.  An 
obstacle  for  the  time  checKs,  an  ob- 
struction retards. 

"Tit  h«  th*obitrueted^ihM  of  sound  shall 

dear. 
And  bid  new  mnsie  ehftrm  th'  nntolding 

ear.**  PoPB. 

"  Was  ever  anything  d^fie»iU  or  slorions 
aehieved  by  a  sudden  cast  of  a  tEonght, 
a  flying  strietnre  of  the  '"^gi^^^^ftn  P* — 
South. 

"  The  want  of  this  (a  life  eonformable  to 
the  religion  whieh  we  profess)  hath  been  an 
wtpediment  to  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  a  stnmbling-bloeE  in  the  way  of  nn- 
belierers."— JoBTDT. 

"  Beeanse  aa  obstacle  by  nature  earthly 
and  fool  doth  not  reoeire  the  pore  eleamess 
of  Ught.**— Baumh. 

DIFFIDENCE.  Distrust.  Mis- 
trust.   MisaiviNO.    Suspicion, 

Of  these,  the  first,  Diffidsncb 
(Lat.  difftdtntia),  if  the  word  stands 
alone,  is  only  used  of  ourselyes.  It  is 
a  distrust  of  our  own  powers,  or  a 
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slowness  to  giye  ourselyes  credit  for 
haying  any.  It  may  be  with  or  with- 
out sufficient  grounds.  Distrust  is 
want  of  trust  both  as  regards  our- 
selyes and  others.  It  relates  not  only 
to  the  power  but  to  the  wiU,  and  to 
schemes,  efforts,  and  the  like.  Mis- 
trust relates  not  to  the  power  but  oniy 
to  the  will,  and  hence  can  only  be  pro- 
perly used  of  animate  beings.  To  dis- 
trust is  to  doubt  the  tupaencvy  mis- 
trust, to  douht  th4  integrity.  If  I  send 
a  messenger  on  a  confidential  errand, 
and  then  say  I  distrust  him,  I  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean.  I  distrust  his 
powers,  and  fear  that  he  will  not 
cariT  out  successfully  what  I  haye 
confided  to  him.  If  I  say  I  mistrust 
him,  I  mean,  I  fear  that  he  will  inten- 
tionally play  me  false.  To  distrust  is 
to  feel  aotenee  of  trust.  To  mistrust  is 
to  haye  a  feeling  of  wrong  trust.  Dis- 
trust is  more  nearly  refitted  to  diffi- 
dence, mistrust  to  suspicion.  Mis- 
oiyiKo  iB  entirely  internal  or  refleziye. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  suggestion 
of  distrust,  when  the  shadow  of  douht 
is,  as  it  were,  cast  back  upon  a  fonner 
oonyiction,  resolution,  or  act. 

Suspicion  (Lat.  tutfUewmm)  rdates 
to  something  external  to  ourselyes,  or, 
at  least,  something  of  which  we  haye 
no  direct  oog^nizanoe.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency to  belieye  without  adequate 
prcMDf  in  the  existence  of  something 
which  is,  by  usage,  uniayourable, 
hurtful,  or  wrong.  We  do  not  com- 
monly suspect  good.  Yet  this  sense 
is  not  to  be  absolutely  excluded,  for 
both  theyerb ''suspect^'  and  the  noun 
**  suspicion  "  are  sometimes  taken  in 
the  general  way  of  imas^ining  to  exist 
under  circumstances  of  concealment, 
as,  ^*  Judging  from  the  roughness  of 
his  manner,  one  would  little  suspect 
the  real  tenderness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

*'  There  were  some  essays  made  fkintly, 
difiidmt^,  and  occasionally  at  first  like  those 
of  men  who,  emerging  ont  of  darkness,  were 
dasaled  as  well  as  eniightened.'*~B(MLDre- 
BBOKX. 

"  It  appears  eridently  that  God^  moving 
DaTid,  or  Satan's  proT(ridnghim»  or  his  owa 
distnut^  heait  tempting  him,  to  nomber 
the  pe<^le,  are  all  phrases  that  hare  one 
and  the  same  meantng."— Ciarxx. 
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"  Next  ttood  Migtnut,  with  frequent  tigh, 
Difordered  look,  ud  iqiiintuif  ere. 
While  mfgn  Envy  claimed  a  place. 
And  Jealousy,  with  jaandioed  face." 

COTTOV. 

**  No  man  thonld  reckon  erery  donbtinc 
or  mtimmfi^  of  hie  heart  about  the  safetT  of 
his  mritnal  eetate  inconsistent  with  tnat 
eoafldence  toward  Qod  which  is  here  spoken 
of."— South. 

*'  Sutpieum  may  be  excited  by  some  kind 
of  aoeosatiaii  not  supported  by  eridence 
s«flei«it  for  eonrietion,  bvt  saffident  to 
trouble  the  repoee  of  confldence."— CooAy. 

DIFFUSE.  DiscuR8iv£.  Proux. 
Copious. 

Of  these,  as  epithets  applied  to 
styles  of  speaking  or  writing,  Dip- 
fuse  (Lat.  difundXre,  part,  difffuus, 
to  pour  in  difermt  diroctiofu)  rather 
relates  to  the  language,  Discursiys 
(  Lat.  dueurr^Of  to  run  about y  part,  d w- 
eurtui)  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  Troux  (Lat.  prblixutj  stretched 
far  out)  to  the  effect  of  both  in  com- 
bination. A  diffuse  writer  or  speaker 
is  not  sparing  of  time  or  sjMce.  He 
employs  sentences  which  might  have 
been  condensed  into  fewer  words,  and 
expands  into  imagery,  illustration, 
and  amplification  ofall  sorts.  Diffuse- 
nets  is  Uie  extrone  of  which  Copious- 
NESS  (Lat  copibiutf  well  tupplied, 
eloquent)  is  the  mean,  and  may  be  the 
result  either  of  wealth  of  thought  or 
language,  or  simply  of  the  contrary, 
ana  an  inability  to  compress.  Dis- 
cursive denotes  the  absence  of  unity, 
system,  method,  and  sequence.  It 
belongs  to  a  mind,  which  does  not 
estimate  the  relative  bearings  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  subject-matter 
upon  toe  central  point,  and  treats 
them  in  undigested  series.  Prolix 
denotes  any  sort  of  protraction  of  dis- 
course which  imparts  the  sense  of 
weariness,  and  of  superfluous  minute- 
ness or  tedious  lengtii  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

"  A  sentiment  which,  expressed  d^uttHy, 
will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  jnst,  expressed 
concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited." — 
Blaib. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  unfarour- 
aUe  sense  of  the  term  DiscuRsnrx  is  of 
recent  growth.  In  the  older  English 
writers  the  word  is  employed  as  the 
a4jectiTe  corresponding  to  diseouru 


[diffuse] 

— the  Latin  duewmu^  rsasonii^— as  in 
the  following : — 

"  Ratiottal  and  dieatrtioe  methods  are  fit 
onlr  to  be  made  use  of  in  philoeophers,  mea 
of  deep  reeson,  and  unprored  muds.  Tha 
generality  of  mankind  would  be  utterly  in- 
sensible ii  their  force.  "—Attbrbubt. 

«*But  flie  we  now  prolixUie  best  is."— 
Chaucbb. 

"  The  sense  ot  the  laws,  I  am  sure,  is  oa 
my  side,  which  are  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the'  orator's  time.  It  is  not  brerity,  but 
copummme,  a  fbll  representation  of  every 
dreumstance,  which  they  recommend." — 
Mbucoth,  Pfuiy. 

DIGNITY.   LoFTniEss.    Hauoh- 

TIN  ESS. 

DiONHT  (Lat  dignitatem)  is  used 
in  the  difierent  senses  of  excellence 
or  importance,  high  station,  and  lofti- 
ness of  demeanour.  In  this  latter 
sense  it  is  the  honourable  mean  of 
which  the  others  are  Ticious  ex- 
tremes. Digpity,  in  its  best  sense, 
is  that  elevation  of  soul  without  pride 
which  shows  itself  in  the  manners  and 
in  demeanour  toward  others.  It  flows 
from  a  proper  consciousness  of  what 
is  due  to  onieself,  combined  with  a  re- 
coflrnition  of  the  claims  of  others. 

JLoPTiNBSS  {toft,  an  upper  room; 
prop,  meaning,  airf  A.  8.  /j^,  Get 
lu/t)  is  such  an  air  as  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  vague  sense  of  uersoual  supe- 
riority, which,  in  ordinary  persons, 
is  piuable  and  ridiculous,  ana  grace- 
ful not  even  in  the  highest  of  rank. 

Hauobtiness  (a  corr.  of  O.  £ng. 
hmutevn-neUf  O.  Fr.  hatUainy  from 
hautf  high)  is  more  offensive  than 
loftiness,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
comparison  of  self  with  others,  result- 
ing m  the  persuasion  that  thev  ou^ht 
to  be  treated  as  inferiors.  Digmty, 
unlike  the  others,  conveys  the  idea  of 
grace  of  ii 


"Taller,  hideed, 
I  may  perceive  than  he,  but  with  theee 

eyes 
Saw  never  yet  suoh  diynitf  and  grace, 


It  may  be  observed  that  Loptiness  is 
often  used  as  a  term  of  praise,  when 
not  applied  to  persons  and  demeanour, 
as  in  tne  following : — 

"The  Iqftineei  of  his  fancy,  the  richness 
of  his  Teiu«  and  the  elegancy  of  his  style." 
— Barbow. 
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"  As  maaj  mora  can  discover  that  a  man 
Is  ridier  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them- 
selres,  snperiori^  of  nnderstanding  is  not 
to  readiljr  acknowledged  as  that  of  Fortone ; 
nor  is  that  hawktiness  which  the  consdons- 
■ess  of  great  abilities  incites  borne  with  the 
Mune  suimission  as  the  tjranny  of  affln- 
^nce.**— JoEHSOir. 

DILATE.  Expand.  Extend. 
Enlarge.     Distend. 

To  Dilate,  to  Distend,  and  to 
Expand  differ  from  to  Extend  and 
to  Enlarge,  in  denoting  an  increase 
of  bulk  or  space  wroueht  on  all  sides, 
or,  at  least,  on  more  tnan  one ;  while 
the  latter  maj  be  by  increase  only  in 
one  direction.  Again,  Dilate  (Lat 
dildtiff  act.  and  neat.,  to  tprtad  out) 
and  Distend  (LAtdUtowtirey  to  itrttch 
atundor)  onl j  apply  to  hoUow  bodies 
or  space  encloaed  within  confines. 
Expand  (Lat.  ospandire).  Extend 
(Lat.  €gtond}brt\  and  Enlarge  (Fr. 
large f  Lat.  largtUf  lar^e,  extensive)  are 
applicable  to  superficial  measure,  and 
£xTEND  and  Enlarge  also  to  number. 
A  thing  is  dila^ted  when  the  hollow  of 
its  centre  is  made  wider.  It  is  ex- 
panded  when  it  is  made  to  occupj 
more  space.  It  is  extended  when  its 
bulk  or  length  is  prolonged  or  in- 
creased in  anj  one  direction.  It  is 
enlar;^  when  it  is  in  any  way,  but 
especially  by  external  addition,  made 
larger.  It  is  distended  when  it  is 
dilated  by  the  elasticity  of  its  parts. 
In  dilating,  expanding,  and  distend- 
ing there  is  no  addition  of  substance, 
which  is  the  case  in  extending  ami 
enlarging. 

"Here,  by  the  by,  we  take  notice  of  the 
wooderfol  dUatabiUtymexUtmrtnem  of  the 
throats  and  gnllets  of  serpents.  I  mvself 
hare  taken  two  entire  adalt  mice  ont  of  the 
stomach  of  an  adder  whose  neck  was  not 
MggOT  than  my  little  finger.**— Rat. 

"Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his 

flight. 
Aloft  incumbent  on  the  dnskr  air 
That  felt  nnnsnal  weight,  till  on  diy  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  erer  bnmed 
With  solkl,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire." 
Milton. 

"The  extendere  of  empire  are  admired 
mai  eommended,  howsoever  thejr  do  it.  al- 
thoogh  with  cruel  wars,  or  by  anj  adjust 
means.**— Barbow. 

«*He  that  is  in  sneh  a  eondition  as  doth 
pUm  him  aA>0Te  contempt  and  below  tnry 
eaanot  by  uj  snloryaiMnt  of  his  (brtoae  be 


made  really  mere  rich  or  more  happy  than 
he  is.**— WfLxnis. 

"It  is  not  natve*s  abhorrenoy  of  a 
▼aemm,  but  the  dutentum  of  the  water, 
that  breaks  glasses  when  the  eontainM 
liquors  come  to  be  congealed."— BoTLB. 

DILATORY.     Procrastinating. 

These  words  rery  closely  resemble 
each  other,  and  seem  to  express  the 
same  thing  from  different  points  of 
Tiew.  The  Procrastinating  man 
(Lat.  prbcratttnartf  to  put  off  till  to-  I 
momwy  era*)  is  reg^arded  in  his  habits 
as  a  man  tending  to  postpone  acting 
when  he  might  or  ougnt  to   have 


Dilatory  man  (Lat.  dMato- 
riue)  is  regarded  in  his  acts,  which  he 
does  tardily  and  after  time,  the  result 
of  preyious  procrastination.  It  may 
be  observed,  also,  that  procrastination 
refers  to  the  whole  of  any  act,  while 
dilatcrineas  belongs  to  the  details  of 
it  as  well.  In  the  execution  of  his 
work,  the  procrastinating  man,  when 
he  has  once  beg^n,  has  ceased  to  pro- 
crastinate, but  the  dilatory  man  may 
be  dilatory  while  he  works.  There 
are  persons  who  are  gpyen  to  pro- 
crastination, but  who  are  singularly 
undilatory  when  once  they  have  be- 
gun to  work. 

"  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to 
e<Hnply  with  our  proposals,  and  our  arma- 
ment was  made  necessary  by  nnsatisfkr- 
tory  answers  and  dilatory  debates."— John- 
son. 

«*  The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  fcmished 
thee  with  an  evasion.  For  that  he  may 
make  smooth  the  way  to  perdition,  he  will 
tell  the  proerastinator  that  the  thief  npon 
the  cross  was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at  the 
last  hour."— Junius. 

Men  only  are  procrastinating;  both 
men  and  measures  may  be  dilatory. 

DILIGENT.  Active.  Assiduous. 
Industrious.  Laborious.  Sedu- 
lous.   Expeditious.    Prompt. 

The  DiuGENT  man  (Fr.  diUgent) 
is  he  who  g^res  sustained  attention 
to  any  matter  which  admits  of  per- 
severance and  interest.  This  may  be 
a  matter  of  babit  with  things  in  gene- 
ral, or  with  some  one  occupation  in 
particular,  or  it  may  be  occasional 
without  being  habitual.  It  denotes  a 
specific  pursuit.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  Industrious  (Lat.  tnd«s- 
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tribtus)  which  denotes  a  nature  which 
loves  work  for  its  own  sake.  Dili- 
genee  signifies  the  attention  we  pay 
to  any  particakr  object  out  of  prefe- 
rence to  others.  Industry  is  the 
habit  of  laying  up  for  ourselyes  a 
store,  whether  of  knowledge  or  worldly 

foods.  Dilifl^ence  often  produces  in- 
ustry,  which  may  be  employed  on 
many  various  objects.  The  man  who 
gleans  information  from  maznr  diffe- 
rent sources  is  industrious;  he  who 
studies  a  particular  subject  with  atten- 
tion is  diligent.  Hence  the  quali^  of 
diligence  is  not  attributed  to  the  infe- 
rior animals,  while  the  bee  and  the  ant 
are  termed  industrious.  Diligence  is  a 
combination  of  activity  and  order. 
The  diligent  man  does  not  lose  a 
moment,  but  employs  and  fills  up  all 
his  time.  It  is  a  high  and  raluable 
quality,  yet  beloneine  rather  to  se- 
condary than  to  the  nighest  minds. 
It  is  the  indispensable  reouisite  of  all 
crdinary  success,  especiaU;|r  because, 
to  the  diligent  man,  work  is  not  irk- 
some. 

The  AcTxvB  man  (Fr.  aetif)  loves 
employment,  and  is  uneasy  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do.  He  has  not  neces- 
sarily the  specific  aim  of  the  diligent, 
or  the  love  of  grave  study  or  liard 
work  which  belonp  to  the  industrious, 
but  his  constitution  recoils  firom  in- 
dolence or  long  repose. 

Laborious  (Lat.  Vtbcribsus)  is  em- 
ployed both  of  the  agent  and  tlie  work, 
and  is  a  stronger  form  of  Industaxous, 
as  applied  to  persons.  The  laborious 
man  aoes  not  grudge  hard  effort  where 
needed,  especially  in  compensating 
for  his  own  deficiencies. 

Assiduous  (Lat.  atfiUiutUf  asHihrt^ 
10  tit  near,  to  tit  down)  and  Sedvjjov* 
(Lat.  tidiUta)  both  express  steady 
and  persevering  attention  to  an  occu- 
pation or  pursuit;  but  Sbdulous  de- 
notes that  it  is  natural  or  habitual, 
Assiduous  only  denotes  the  fact,which 
majr  be  casual  without  implying  a 
habit.  The  assiduous  person  is  con- 
stantly attentive,  the  sedulous  con- 
stantly busy.  Sbdulous  belongs  rather 
to  the  quiet  matters  of  common  oocu- 
patiMi,  and  is  a  term  of  a  quieter 
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character  than  Assiduous.  Moreover^ 
Sedulous  expresses  continuity  of  «n»- 
phymtnty  assiduity  continuity  of  iwr- 
pose.  One  may  be  assiduous  in  macing 
efforts  periodically,  or  when  occasion 
offers ;  but  he  who  is  sedulous  sticks 
to  his  task  without  intermission. 

**Dii^fmee  aad  moimncj  ure  ths  only 
merits  which  an  historic«l  writer  may 
Mcribe  to  himself,  if  any  merit  indeed  caa 
be  assumed  fh)m  the  performance  of  an  iiw 
dispensable  daty."— OiBBON. 

**  The  son],  being  an  active  natnre,  is  al- 
ways propendinff  to  the  exerdsing  of  one 
fsenlty  ur  other. —Glajtvill. 

"A  seholar  b  industriout  who  doth  <»- 
tiduoush/btiDi  his  mind  to  study  tar  getting 
knowledge."— Babbow. 

'*  Whence  labour  or  pain  b  oommonly 
reckoned  an  ingredient  of  indnstry,  and 
iaboriousnttt  is  a  name  signifying  it.**— > 
Ibid, 

"  Be  Mcfu/oM  to  discharge  tJiytrost.  Be 
sealons  for  sonls,  and  eareless  of  money.** 
Bishop  Tatlob. 

He  who  is  diligent  loses  no  time  at 
his  work,  which  he  performs  assi- 
duously. He  who  is  Expboitious  (LaU 
srp&ftrs,  to  txptditt,  part.  4xpedUut) 
performs  it  with  rapidity,  which  may 
be  the  result  of  diligenoe  or  ability  or 
both. 

He  who  is  Pbompt  (Lat  promptutf 
rtady)  is  quick  to  undertake,  as  well 
as  to  execute  and  dischargee,  his  i»ak 
with  that  expedition  whion  comea 
from  a  willing  mind.  One  should  be 
diligent  in  the  task  which  one  has  to 
do.  expeditious  in  that  which  requires 
to  DC  brought  to  a  speedy  terminatioD^ 
prompt  in  executing  the  orders  one 
nas  received.  Diligenoe  is  never 
wrong  in  itself,  though  it  may,  of 
course,  be  in  a  oad  cause.  Expedi* 
tion^  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  ex 
B,  and  promptitude  mispla^d. 


DIRECT.    Conduct.   Regulatb. 

To  DiRBCT  (Lat.  dxiHgtrt^  part* 
diroctut)y  as  applied  to  the  aainini»> 
tration  of  affairs,  is  more  authoritative 
than  Conduct  (Lat.  con<iucAv,  part. 
eonduettit^  to  load  together) y  while  Con* 
DUCT  is  more  active  or  operative.  We 
direct  by  ordering  others  in  the  way 
to  a  certain  end,  as  to  direct  the 
movements  of  an  army.  We  condnct 
by  actually  taking  a  practical  part,  as 
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wo  tpeak  of  condactiiig  an  important 
or  lucratiye  business. 

REOt7LATB  (Lat.  reg^ldr§)  stands 
midway  between,  wiUi  less  of  the 
command  of  Direct,  and  less  of  the 
aotiTity  of  Conduct  ;  as,  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting. 

"  Aod,  to  prerent  all  dangers  and  all  dis- 
order, there  thonld  always  be  two  of  the 
•cholars  with  them,  a*  witnesses  and  direo' 
tort  of  their  actions.**— CowLET. 

"  If  the  Jews  nnder  his  eonduet  should 
endeaTonr  to  recorer  their  liberties,  and 
fail  in  it,  they  knew  that  the  nation  would 
be  sererelj  punished  hj  the  Bomans." — 
JOBTDT. 

"  KnowtedjBe  without  its  regulatcr,  tem- 
peranee."— W^RBUBTOir. 

DIRECT.    Right.    Stiuicht. 

Right  (Lat.  reetxu)  and  Straight 
(O.  Fr.  estroit,  Lat.  ttrtctu*).  as  em- 
ployed of  lines  or  lines  ot  moTC- 
ment,  differ  as  the  technical  firom  the 
natum.  A  right  line  is  a  line  ma- 
thematically straight  Direct  has 
more  than  a  physical  meaning,  and 
denotes  that  which  goes  to  the  point 
intended  with  as  much  straight- 
forwardness as  jpossible.  In  this 
sense  we  speik  of  a  direct  answer  to 
a  question.  A  direct  road  to  a  town 
is  one  which  conducts  to  it  at  once 
without  leading  elsewhere;  this  it  may 
do  without  bong  straiglit,  or  repre- 
sented by  a  right  line  up<m  paper. 
Straight  has  the  purely  physical 
meaninr  of  not  crooked,  and  may 
be  employed  of  physical  objects,  as 
a  straight  stick;  a  mode  in  which 
neither  right  nor  direct  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

"  Sounds  do  not  reouire  to  be  eonreyed  to 
the  sense  in  a  riaht  line  as  risibles  do,  but 
may  be  arched,  tnou^h  it  be  true  they  move 
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strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  nevertheless 
is  not  caused  by  the  rightness  of  the  line, 
but  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance." — 
Baook. 

*'  Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  waj 
to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight 
line."— Tillotson. 

"There  be  that  are  in  nature  fiuthfnl 
and  sincere,  and  J^ain  and  direct,  not  crafty 
and  i&TolTed."— BAOOV. 

DIRECTION.  Address.  Order. 

Of  these  the  former  more  strictly 

telatef  to  things  and  places,  the  latter 


to  persons ;  the  Direction  of  a  letter 
is  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent. 
The  Address  includes  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent. 

"There  could  not  be  a  greater  chance 
than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
treason,when  Proridenee  as  it  were  snatched 
a  king  and  kinodom  out  of  the  rery  jaws  of 
death  only  by  the  mistake  of  a  mvd  in  the 
direction  of  a  letter."  —South. 

"The  Singes  highnes  addressed  his 
gracious  letters  to  the  maior  and  comonaltie 
of  the  citie."— Haix,  Henry  VJJJ. 

As  distinguished  from  Order, 
Direction  conyeys  more  promi- 
nently the  idea  of  instruction,  while 
Order  conyeys  that  of  authoritjr.  A 
mastermay  give  Directions  to  ms  ser- 
yant,  or  a  mend  may  g^ye  directions 
to  another  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as,  for  instance,  how  he  is 
to  find  a  certain  locality  in  a  large 
town ;  but  Order  is  always  authori- 
tatiye. 

"Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direet.''^Eng' 
Ush  Bible, 

"To  execute  laws  b  a  royal  office,  to 
execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a  King."— 

BXTBKX. 

DIRECTLY.  Immediatelt.  In- 
stantly. Instantaneously.  Forth- 
with.   Incontinently. 

Directly  refers  more  especially  to 
the  actions  of  men.  Immediately 
(Lat.  immidiatuSf  not  having  anything 
in  lh«  middle,  a  logical  term)  to  the 
course  of  time. 

Instantly  (Lat,  instant,  present) 
is  formed  to  express  an  interval  so 
small  as  to  be  inappreciable.  In- 
stantaneously has  tne  same  mean- 
ing, but  with  the  specific  reference 
to  the  intenral  between  the  cause  and 
its  effect.  '*  I  desired  him  to  go, 
and  he  went  directly."  Immediately 
has  a  negatiye.  Instantly  a  positiye 
force.  "I  went  immediately,"  would 
mean  that  I  allowed  nothing  to  in- 
tervene between  the  present  moment 
and  my  going.  It  commonly  follows 
something  to  which  it  refers,  as  to  a 
sort  of  date  or  starting-point.  In- 
stantly commonly  relates  to  the  ac- 
tions of  intelligent  agents,  Instan- 
taneously to  physical  causation  as 
appreciated  by  the  senses,  as  *'The 
explosion  was  instantaneous  ;"  '*  In- 
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stantlj  upon  teeiDg  the  accident  I 
ran  to  the  spot." 

Forthwith  is  a  word  formed  to  ex- 
press immediateness  of  procedure,  or 
unbroken  continuity  or  effect.  In- 
continently (Fr.  incontinent)  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  negatirelj^^,  that 
of  the  absence  of  anj  restraint  or 
detention.  The  word  is  somewhat 
antiquated. 

**  Jmmediatefy  be  tent  word  to  Atbeni 
that  he  would  ineontineHUy  oome  hither 
with  a  hoet  of  men."— OoLDTVe. 

"  Jmmediatdy  there  fell  from  his  ejei  m 
it  had  been  scales,  and  he  receired  sight 
/orthwith."— English  BibU. 

**  Directly  he  stopped,  the  eoflln  was 
removed  bj  four  mea.*^— DiCKxm. 

Strai^t  in  poetry,  and  ttraightway 
in  older  English  are  iised  in  the  same 
eense. 

"  I  know  thf  generous  temper  well  i 
Fling  bnt  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  gtraiaht  takes  fire  and  mounts  into  a 
blase.**  Addison. 

"  Sleep  imtantly  fell  on  me.** 

MXLTOV. 

"Sometimes  the  boll  drops  down  dead 
instantaneously."— SwiSBVBXE,  Spain, 

DISABILITY,    iNABtuTT.   Dis- 

^UALinCATIOlf. 

DisABiuTT  (Lat.  mfig  dti-,  and 
O.  Fr.  habiUy  £ng.  abU,  Lat.  hmiis)  is 
privative;  IvAniurriM negative.  Dis- 
ABiLiTT  expresses  the  absence  of  power 
or  fitness,  jmysicaL  moral,  tntelleotual, 
or  social,  in  a  suDJect  capable  of  it. 
Inabiutt  expresses  its  absence  in  a 
subiect  incapable  of  it.  In  this  way 
inability  is  irremediable,  disability 
may  be  sometimes  remoTed  bjr  giving, 
or^ying  back,  the  qualifications. 

D18QUAUFICAT10N  (Lat.  du-,  and 
qualify)  differs  from  Dxsabiutt  in 
being  more  genera],  while  Disabiutt 
is  commonly  used  of  specific  soci^ 
privileges. 

"  For  thej  will  be  freed  tnm  that  terrene 
concretion  and  remains  of  the  oanial  part 
bringing  00  the  incoaveniences,  disabilities, 
pains,  and  mental  disorders  spoken  of  in 
the  last  section."— SSABOH. 

"  Itis  not  from  inmbility  to  dismrer  what 
they  ought  to  do  that  men  err  in  praetice.'* 


"  We  often  pretend,  and  sometimes  realljr 
wish,  to  sympathise  with  the  jojs  of  others 
when  by  that  disagreeable  sentimentCenry) 
we  are  disqwdifiedtmak.  doing  so."— Smith  , 
Moral  Sentiments, 

DISADVANTAGE.  Detriment. 

The  former  relates  to  the  possible, 
the  latter  to  the  actual.  A  Duad- 
▼antaob  (see  Advantage)  is  that 
which  hinders  from  the  amount  of 
good  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  attained.  A  Detriment  (Lat. 
detrimentum,  lou^  damaetf  dethirey  to 
rub  away)  diminishes  the  amount  <^ 
good  actually  existing.  Disadvantage 
commonly  refers  to  the  actions  and 
well-being  of  intelligent  agents,  detri- 
ment to  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
valuable  possession,  or  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  integrity. 

"  Besides,  it  plainly  proreth  the  proper 
ness  of  their  parts  and  tallness  of  tneir 
indostry  who  thereby,  and  br  Qod's  blesa- 
iog  thereon,  reached  so  high  preferment* 
though  disadvantaged  by  standing  on  so 
low  ground  of  their  extraction.**— FuLUCB. 

*<Thoagh  every  man  hath  a  property  ia 
his  goods,  yet  he  most  not  use  them  in  digtr^ 
ment  of  the  commonwealth."— ^toteTha^ 
Hampdsn. 

DISAFFECTION.    Disloyalty. 

The  former  is  a  wider  term  tlum 
the  latter.  It  denotes,  g;enerally, 
alienation  or  want  ef  goodwill.  Dis- 
loyalty (O.  Fr.  disloyaL  disloyal ;  hi, 
law)  does  not  necessarily  imply  dis- 
affection, as  in  England,  to  a  monar- 
chical  head,  or  form  of  government, 
but  may  be  to  any  superior,  ana 
especiallv  to  the  form  of  government 
under  wnich  one  lives.  AUdisloyaltr 
is^  of  course,  disaffection ;  but  all 
disaffection  is  not  disloyalty.  If  the 
disaffection  be  against  an  usurped 
government,  it  may  spring  from  loyal 
attachment  to  that  which  u  the  right- 
ful form. 

"Cordelia  at  length  arrires;  an  opiate 
is  administered  to  the  king  to  calm  the 
agonies  and  agitations  of  hto  mind,  and  a 
most  interoiting  interriew  ensoes  between 
this  daoffhter  that  was  so  nnjnstl  v  suspected 
of  diaafettion  and  the  rash  and  mistaken 
fether.^— jl^Mfi/iifwr. 

*'The  deril  and  his  ministers,  wtcked 
seedsmen,  sowed  in  rou  darnel  and  cockle, 
treason  and  disloyafty.  They  hare  made 
you  forget  your  duty  to  yoar  natural  pifaar 
aad  conntiy."— ^Itote  Trials, 
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DISAPPOINT.  Bali.  (See 
Baffle.) 

These  tcrmf  both  imply  the  depriv- 
ing  another  of  something  which  he 
had  anticipated ;  but  Disappoint  (Fr. 
dtsapointer,  see  AppoihtJ  refers  com- 
monly to  what  is  bopea,  desired,  or 
expected,  Balk  (O.  E.  dalle,  meaning 
a  beamy  or  an  nnploaghed  ridge  or 
strip  between  two  furrows)  to  what 
is  planned  or  deTised.  Hence  Balk 
is  hardly  used  but  of  such  things  as  are 
done  on  purpose,  while  Disappoint 
is  employed  of  any  untoward  in- 
fluence. The  fanner  is  disappointed 
by  heayy  rains  in  harrest  time.  The 
term  Balk  is  commonlr  used  of  the 
stopping  of  discreditable  rather  than 
of  honourable  designa. 

**  Bj  the  inward  oTerpomfaig  faifliuiiees 
of  Hia  Spirit  a  man's  danras  smU  become 
cold  and  dead  to  those  things  which  befora 
were  so  extremely  apt  to  e^tirate  and 
command  them,  than  which  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  baik  to  the  tempter,  nor  a  mora 
•ilMtoal  defeat  to  all  his  temptations."— 
South. 

"  Got  off  eren  in  the  blossom  of  mr  sin, 
Unhonsled,  ditapjKnuted^  nnaneled." 

Shakespbark. 

DISAPPROBATION.  Dis- 
approval. 

Although  these  words  have  the 
Sfune  root  (Lat.  apprHbare^  to  ajmrove) 
they  are  employed  in  a  different 
way.  Disapprobation  is  the  feeling, 
DiSAPPROTAL  is  the  expression  of 
it.  Hence  disapproval  is  the  more 
public  and  formal.  To  diaapprove  is 
therefore  sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  formally  refusing  a  sanction,  or 
annulling,  in  conseouenoe  of  the  reel- 
ing ofaisapprobation.  As,  ''The 
acta  of  the  provincial  governor  were 
disapproved  by  the  government  at 
home;"  or,  ** His  acts  met  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  senate." 

"  Now  the  ehief  gentlemen  of  all  oonntries 
travelled  to  him  to  tender  their  serrice, 
wUeh  implied  a  dttapprobation  at  least,  if 
noi  a  oootampt  of  the  two  hooses'  carriage 
tewards  him.'*— CLARXMnoN. 
"  I  dieapprovs  alike 
The  host  whose  assiduity  extreme 
Distresses,  and  whose  negUgence  offends." 
OoWPKR'S  RarMT, 

DISAVOW.  Dbny.  Disown. 
RxpVDXATB*    Disclaim. 
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To  Disavow  (O.  Pr.  it^ssvou^r)  is  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge  in  a  strong 
manner,  with  some  solemnity,  and  in 
general  terms. 

"A  solemn  promise  made  and  dt«- 
avoi0«2."— Drtdbh's  VirgiL 

To  Dbnt  (O.  Fr.  drnikefr^  Lat.  dkiOt- 

Sms)  is  to  contradict  specifically.  A 
savowal  is  commonly  volunteered ; 
a  denial  follows  upon  a  specific  impu- 
tation. We  disavow  f)M^  or  charges 
in  which  we  are  said  to  be  personally 
implicated.  We  deny  ass^tions  and 
requests  of  others  as  well.  Denial 
has  the  broadest  possible  application, 
being  employed  of  anything  which  in 
any  sense  might  be  affirvMd, 

"And  thus  to  rack  the  sacred  writings^ 
to  force  them,  whether  thejr  will  or  no,  to 
bring  evidence  to  oar  oj^nions,  is  an  affront 
to  oar  anthwritj  which  u  next  to  the  den^ 
img  on't.'*— Qlanvill. 

To  Disown  is,  as  the  term  implies, 
to  disavow  or  denv,  as  connected  with 
one^e  telf  personally,  to  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge perHonal  interest,  author* 
ship,  or  relationship  generally. 

*'  Bat  when  70a  saj  it  is  impossible  for 
70a  npon  the  sadden  and  witbont  the  adrice 
of  eoonsel  to  own  or  dieoum  books,  70a  seem 
Ter7  dark  to  me.  I  cannot  dive  into  tout 
meaning."— estate  IHttie, 

Rbpudiati  (Lat.  r^Miarey  to  di- 
wreOf  to  reptuUate)  it  to  force  away 
from  one's  self  what  some  other  per- 
son or  some  external  power  would 
connect  with  us,  as  a  g^ft,  claim, 
or  responsibility.  The  term  was 
of  old  employed  in  the  technical 
sense  of  divorce,  but  with  a  difference, 
as  follows : — 

*'  There  is  this  diflSerence  between  a  di- 
Torce  and  a  repudiation,  that  a  divorce  is 
made  b7  a  mntoal  consent  occasioned  b7  a 
mntnal  antipathv,  while  a  repudiaiion  is 
made  b7  the  will  and  for  the  advantage  of 
one  of  the  two  parties,  independentl7  of 
the  will  and  advantage  of  the  other."— 
MoVTBSQUIBU. 

To  Disclaim  (Lat.  pref.  dis-y  and 
ctaim)  is  the  opposite  of  c/atm,  to 
waive,  as  a  claim,  to  deny  ownership 
or  responsibility  'igl»t>  merit,  or  pre- 
tension. 

"To  ten  70a  the  trath,  m7  dear  sir,  1 
think  the  h<Mioar  of  oar  nation  to  be  some- 
what eonoemed  in  the  Uteiaimer  of  the 
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proceedinft  of  tkit  sodetj  of  the  Old  Juwrj 
vid  the  London  Tmrau,*'-~BuRKM, 


DISBELIEF.  Unbelief.  Imcrb- 

DV  UTT.      InFIDEUTT. 

Disbelief  and  Unbelief  (A.  8. 
gelyfan,  to  beUne  )  ire  thos  differenced: 
unbelief  is  negatife,  disbelief  is  poei- 
tiye.  One  maj  hare  unbelief  from 
want  of  knowledge,  but  disbelief 
rejects  as  false.  Unbelief  is  the  ab- 
sence, disbelief  the  refusal  of  credit. 

"  There  have  been  doabtleee  in  all  ages 
•neh  M  hare  disb^itved  the  existence  of 
Mijthing  bat  what  wm  lendble."— Cud- 
WOBTK. 

**  For  the  mind  doth  hj  emj  degree  of 
nffeetod  wtbeUef  eontr»ct  more  and  more  of 
•  general  indiepodtion  towards  beliering.'* 
^^TTBBBUBT. 

IvcREDULiTT  (Fr.  tncreduUtS,  Lat. 
wendHUtatem)  and  Infideutt  (Fr. 
infidtUtSf  Lat  inftditttaUm)  are  uaed, 
the  former  to  sifrnify  absence  of  belief 
where  it  is  voiMte,  the  latter  absence 
of  belief  wnere  belief  is  right.  In- 
credulity maj  be,  therefore,  right 
where  it  denotes  a  rightful  reluctance 
of  assent  to  what  oueht  not  to  be 
easily  belieyed,  or  not  beliered  at  all. 
Infioelitj  is  bj  the  force  of  the  term 
wrone.  It  has  the  further  sense  of  a 
breach  of  faith  in  matters  not  of  belief, 
but  practioe — where  those  naatters  de- 
pend upon  contract  or  promise. 

'*There  ie  nothing  so  wild  and  extrara* 
gant  to  which  men  maf  not  expose  them- 
selves brsnch  a  kind  of  nioe  and  scmpaloos 
tMr«(fu2uy.*'~WiLKii(B. 

"  The  nnoertaintf  of  prinees,  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  the  corroption  of  ministers,  the 
riolenre  of  fictions,  the  onsteadiness  <^ 
eoonsels,  and  the  wi/Udity  of  frioids.''— 
8ibW.  TXMPL& 

DISCARD.  Dismiss.  Discharge. 

Of  these,  Discuarob  (O.  Fr.  da- 
ehargtTf  charger^  to  load,  chargt)  has 
appUcations  m  which  it  is  not  synonj- 
mous  with  the  other  two;  as,  to  a 
load  or  car^,  a  missile,  an  office, 
duty,  or  obli^^ation,  in  the  sense  not 
of  disregarding,  but  performing  it 
It  is  here  equivalent  to  a  remoral  nrom 
personal  connexion  with  one's  self.  To 
Discard  (Lat  di«-,  and  L.  Lat  ear(a, 
a  card)  is,  literallj.  to  throw  out  of 
the  hand  as  an  utelns  card.  It  has, 
therefore,  the  force  of  rejection  of  the 
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person  or  thing  so  disposed  of  as  use- 
less or  of  comparatiyelj  little  rahie; 
while  Discharge  is  capable  both  of  an 
honourable  and  dishonourable  sense. 
Dismiss  (Lat  dii-,  apart,  mitsut,  tent) 
is  simply  to  send  away  or  get  rid  of, 
and  takes  its  colouring  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  dismissal.  A  senant 
may  be  dismissed  for  bad  conduct, 
an  untenable  charge  dismissed  by  a 
magistrate ;  an  officer,  arraigned  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  may  be  dismissed 
without  any  stain  upon  his  charac- 
ter, or,  on  the  other  nand,  dismissed 
the  service.  It  has,  when  applied 
to  things  of  the  mind,  a  meaning 
closelr  resembling  Discard,  that  is,  to 
abandon  as  worthless  or  insignifioant ; 
as,  you  maj  dismiss  that  idea  as  ficti- 
tious, that  fear  as  groundless,  that 
hope  as  Tain.  In  this  sense,  however. 
Discard  is  used  of  habits,  as  to  discard 
the  follies  and  vices  of  youth,  where 
we  should  not  use  Dismiss.  As  ap- 
plied to  persons.  Dismiss  has  less  than 
Discharge  the  idea  of  inferiority  in 
the  person  sent  away;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  more  of  the  force 
of  pertmptonf  sending  away.  A  king 
might  dismiss  his  refractory  minis- 
ters ;  but  he  would  not  be  said  to  dis- 
charge any  but  his  menial  servants 

"  A  man  discards  the  follies  of  bojhood. 
—I.  Tatlor. 

"  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  eraftf  god 
His  wings  ditnuuedt  bat  still  retained  his 
rod."  Drtdbr's  Ovid, 

"  Death  is  the  discharger  of  all  grieft  aad 
miseries/'— Sir  T.  Eltot. 

The  last  quatotion  illustrates  the 
wide  meaning  of  Discharge.  Itis,in 
short,  to  relieve  of  a  charge  or  burden, 
which  may  be  of  many  kinds,  aa  of 
*  y^^\  *"^  obligation,  servitude,  a 
crimmaJ  accusation,  a  responsibilitv, 
andtheUke.  ^' 

DISCERNMENT.  Pbketration. 

DiSCRIMIMATIOK.  JvDGMEMT.  DIS- 
CRETION. 

All  these  terms  relate  to  the  prao- 
tical  intellect  Discernment  (Lat 
disfrrCbrt,  part.  ditercHum,  to  seporato. 
duiingyavC)  is  combined  keenness  and 
accuracy  of  mental  vision.  It  sees 
character,    deeds,  actions,   in    their 
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differences,  their   peculiar  motirei, 

their  true  nature.    It  is  first  pene- 

tratire,   then   discriminatiYe.      The 

disoemine  man  is  not  easily  misled, 

hecttnse  he  is  not  imposed  upon  bj 

appearances,  nor  takes  one  thing  for 

another. 

**  Sjrauk  ii  for  eTa*  in  6xtr6iiMSy 

And  with  a  renfeaneo  the  commends  or 

blames. 
Coneeioiis  of  her  di$ummmt,  width  ia 

food, 
She  strains  too  mnoh  to  make  it  nndex^ 
Youve. 


Fbmbtbation  (Lat.  jpXnetrttrtf  to 
pmetratt)  is  the  power  of  seeing 
deeply  into  thinn.  and  is  that  faculty, 
which,  when  haoitually  ezercisea 
upon  different  objects,  constitutes 
^reat  discernment;  for  discernment 
IS  general,  penetration  is  in  detail; 
an^  while  oisoemment  is  commonly 
spoKen  of  character,  penetration  is 
used  of  specific  acts,  thoughts,  inten- 
tions,  or  motires.  As  the  man  of  dis- 
cernment does  not  eonfound,  so  the 
man  of  penetration  does  not  overlook, 
nor  ia  easilj  decerred.  The  &culty 
of  penetration  is  more  energetic  than 
disocamment.  Disoemmentis  exercised 
upon  the  common  differences  and  re- 
lations of  human  character,  pene- 
tration upon  those  which  challenge 
peculiar  powers  of  insight.  Discern- 
ment sees  and  judges.  Penetration 
sees  and  detects.  IHscemment  reads 
the  countenance.  Penetration  pierces 
the  mask. 

"The  drawing  of  ffir  Thomas  More  at 
Kensington  has  a  ft«edom»  a  boldness  of 
thonght,  and  acnteness  of  ptnttratum  that 
attest  the  sinoerity  of  the  reeemblaaoa."— 
Walpolb. 

DncanciNATiON  (Lat.  ditenmXnin, 
to  ieporatSy  distinguish)  is  a  more 
directly  practical  term.  It  is  discern- 
ment m  minute  particulars,  and  of 
such  a  kind  as  leads  to  the  acting 
upon  the  differences  obserred.  Dis- 
oemment  shows  a  man  the  nature  of 
the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  discrimination 
will  guide  him  in  his  selection  of  the 
means  to  attain  it 

*'Tbe  ssnlpCoifl  of  the  last  age,  from  not 
attending  snflldcmtljto  this  disenmimation 
Qt  the  dllBrront  stfleo  of  Minting,  hara 
been  led  into  naaay  etrors.'— Sot  J.  Bxr- 

VOLDS. 


JuDOMBNT  {Lai,  judtceniy  ajud^e) 
is  the  fistculty  of  deciding  in  practical 
matters  with  wisdom,  truly,  skilfully, 
or  accurately.  It  has  to  do  not  so 
much  with  actualities,  like  discern- 
ment aod  penetration,  but  with  possi- 
bilities, lit  is  the  &culty  of  weig^hing 
the  issues  of  things,  and  of  deciding 
aright  in  reference  to  them ;  and  is  that 
yirtue  in  general  of  which  prudence 
is  the  special  application.  The  two- 
fold idea  of  juugment,  as  expressine^ 
first  a  fiicuity  of  the  mind,  and, 
secondljr,  the  good  use  of  that  uculty 
to  practical  purposes,  mar  be  realized 
by  collating  the  two  following  pas- 
sages from  Stewart  and  Locke  re- 
spectively : — 

«'  For  wit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
Ideas  and  potting  those  together  with  ooick- 
neos  and  Tariety,  whererer  can  be  foimd 
anf  resemblanee  or  eongraitf,  therebj  to 


vp  pleasant  pietnres  and  agreeable 
risions  in  the  fanej ;  Judgmmt^  on  the  eon- 
trarj,  lies  qnite  on  the  orther  side,  in  sepa- 
rating ideas  one  from  another  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  difllerenee,  thereby 
to  aroid  being  misled  br  similitnde  and  by 
ai&nitj  to  take  one  thing  for  another." — 
Looks. 

"  When  we  giro  onr  assent  to  a  mathe- 
matical axiom,  or  when  after  perusing  the 
demonstratioQ  of  a  theorem,  we  assent  to 
the  eonelnskm ;  or  in  general  when  we  pro- 
nounce cmiceming  the  truth  or  tsiaaty  of 
anf  prcoosition,  or  the  orobabili^  mr  im- 
probabiutj  of  anf  erent,  the  power  bf  whioh 
we  are  enabled  to  peroeiTO  what  is  true  or' 
&lse,  probable  or  improbable,  is  called 
bf  logicians  the  fteulty  ot  JudgmmU,"" 

8TEWABT. 

As  DncBRNMBirr  regards  not  thinn 
themselves  so  much  as  their  difle- 
rences,  so  Judoicbnt  is  concerned 
with  thinn  themselves.  The  former 
distinguishes,  the  latter  pronounces. 
The  first  distinguishes  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  excellence  and  de- 
fi»ct,  the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit, 
the  motive  and  the  pretext  The 
second  relates  to  matters  of  conduct 
and  their  practical  consequences.  It 
is  the  character  of  discernment  to  be 
clear,  it  is  the  character  of  judgment 
to  be  wise.  If  we  wish  advice  on  the 
bean^  or  goodness  of  a  thing  we  go 
to  persons  of  discernment,  if  we  wish 
for  adviceon  the  prudence  or  propriety 
of  a  step  to  be  talEen  we  go  to  persons 
of  judgment.    Discernment  may  be 
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qvickeoed  bj  experience,  bat  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  natural  gift.  Jnde- 
ment  for  iti  accoraoj  is  more  largely 
indebted  to  experience,  bat  is  nearly 
related  also  to  tact  and  taste. 

DiscmsTioif  (Lat.  ducretionem^  tepa- 
ration^  diitinetion)  is,  etymologicall^, 
another  form  or  ducemment.  It  is 
eautimu  discernment,  and  has  for  its 
result  the  avoidance  of  such  errors  as 
come  from  want  of  self-control  or 
want  of  judgment  in  matters  of  speech 
and  action.  It  is  discernment  referred 
back  to  the  standard  of  propriety-  in 
matters  of  self-control.  It  is  a  kind 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  and  in- 
Tofyes  discernment.  It  is  like  reserre, 
but  more  difficult  of  attainment,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  silent 
as  to  say  only  what  one  ought  One  may 
be  too  reserved,  but  not  too  discreet. 
Indeed^  resenre  itself  needs  discre- 
tion or  it  will  become  rudeness.  Dis- 
cretion is  only  a  Tirtue  when  it  re- 
gards the  interests  of  others.  When 
confined  to  ourselres  it  is  a  social  in- 
stinct of  self-preserration.  Resenre 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  neptiye 
and  passiye  side  of  discretion,  tor  re- 
serye  knows  only  what  not  to  do  and 
say,  discretion  Imows  also  how  to  act 
and  speak. 

"  Thtt  SMoad  thing  that  naturally  showi 
Itaelf  in  pandtj  of  words  is  discretion,  and 
partionlarif  that  prime  and  eminent  part  of 
it  that  eonsitts  in  a  care  of  offending.  **— 
South. 

DISCHARGE.    Acquittal. 

The  DucHAROs  is  a  judgment  upon 
an  accused  person  found  g^^^ty,  be- 
cause the  law  has  not  exactly  pro- 
yided  for  the  offisnce  (O.  ¥T,de»ehargrr, 
eharg$f  a  eharge,  or  burden).  The 
AcQuriTAL  (fr.  acquitUr^  Lat.  ad- 
auiitaro)  recognizes  his  innocence. 
There  is  then  between  these  terms  all 
the  difference  that  there  is  between 
a  guilty  person  and  an  innocent  one. 
In  the  former  case  the  law  is  power- 
less to  punish,  in  the  latter  powerful 
to  absofye. 

DISCLOSE.  DiyuLGS.  Reveal. 
Discoysa.    Tell. 

DiscLOsi  (O.Fr.  detclot,  diteloted)^ 
to  expose  to  yiew  or  knowledge  any- 


thing which  before  was  secret,  hidden, 
or  concealed. 

DryuLGB  (Lat.  dwulgiref  to  pubiUh 
abroad;  vulguSy  the  common  people)  is 
to  conmiunicate  what  had  been  oefore 
kept  or  confided  as  a  secret,  or  knowm 
to  out  one  or  a  few. 

RsyEAL  (Lat  rS^lore,  re-,  hack,  and 
viiumy  a  veil)  is  to  make  known  that 
which  has  been  unknown  or  concealed* 
This  may  be  purposely  or  designedly  ; 
with  or  without  breach  of  faith.  It 
differs  from  DiscL06B,as  applying  only 
to  matters  of  knowledge,  while  Dis- 
close is  apjj^cable  to  physical  objects 
of  sight  The  matter  reyealed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  yalue  or  interest  to 
him  to  whom  it  is  reyealed.  It  may 
be  to  one  or  a  fisw,  while  DiyuLOE  js 
to  many. 

Discoyam  (O.  Fr.  deteouvrir)  ia 
simply  to  remoye  what  hid  from  yiew« 
and  so  to  bring  an  object  to  light. 
This  may  be  spontaneous.  In  this 
way  the  term  is  employed  of  such 
manifestations  as  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  specific  design,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  therefore^  was  not 
antecedently  in  the  possession  of  the 
discoyerer.  It  is  a  sudden,  unex- 
pected, bringing  before  the  eyes,  not 
of  others,  but  one's  own. 

Tell  (A.  S.  tellan)  denotes  an  in- 
tention to  ^ye  information  in  suc- 
cessiye  detail,  and  expresses  such  only 
as  is  communicated  by  words,  except 
when  used  metaphorically.  To  tell 
is  to  declare  things  purposely,  with  a 
design  to  inform  the  listener.  Dis- 
closure may  be  accidental.  To  re- 
yeal  is  to  make  known  what  is  con- 
cealed by  withdrawing  what  coyered 
it.  To  diyuljge  oflen  follows  upon 
reyealing,  being  a  spreading  abroad 
of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  reyealed. 
The  term  Reveal  oonyeys  a  fayoor- 
able,  as  DxyuLoa  an  unfavourable, 
impression.  We  reyeal  under  a  sense 
of  duty  or  for  the  benefit  of  another: 
we  divulge  to  his  injuiy  in  betrayal 
of  atrast 

"When  stormy  winds  Hadoee  the  dark 
profonaa."  Pops's  Homm. 
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'*8«eret8  which  perhaps  the  eonfldenee  of 
ft  friend  has  made  known  to  the  treaeh6- 
roofl  divulger  of  them."— Kirox«  Eisays. 

'« The  doctrinee  thoi  delirered  we  call 
the  revealed  or  Dirine  law,  and  they  are 
to  be  foond  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptwea."— 

BLAOKSTOmE. 

"  It  is  idle  to  tar  that  a  future  state  had 
been  discovered  already.  It  had  been  dii' 
covered  as  the  Coperniean  system  was; 
it  was  one  ffoess  among  mady.  He  alone 
ducovere  who  porores."— Palbt. 

"  Who  eaa  teU  how oA  he  oflbndeth P"— 
EngHth  Ptalnu, 

DISCOVERY.    Intention. 

Both  DiscoTBRY  (in  O.  Fr.  detcouv- 
rirytodiscovtr^M'fiaidcauvrirf  toeover) 
and  Intbntiom  (Ltt.  inmntiimemf 
a  devising)  denote  generally  something 
new  that  is  foond  out  in  the  arte  ana 
■cienoes.  But  the  term  Discovbrt  in- 
ToWea  in  the  thing  disoorered  not 
merelj  norelty,  but  curioaitj,  utility, 
difficoltjr,  and  conaequentlj  aome  de- 
gree of  importance.  All  this  is  less 
strongly  inrolTed  in  Inybntion.  But 
ihere  are  yet  wider  differences.  One 
can  only  discover  what  has  in  its 
int^rity  existed  before  the  discoTery, 
while  invention  brings  a  thing  iiito 
existence.  America  was  discovered. 
Printing  was  invented.  Fresh  dis- 
coveries in  science  often  lead  to  new 
inventions  in  the  industrial  arts.  In- 
deedydisoovery belongs  more  to  science, 
invention  to  art.  Invention  increases 
the  store  of  our  practical  resources, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  search.  Discovery 
extends  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge, 
and  has  often  been  made  by  accident. 

DISCREDIT.  Dishonour.  Dis- 
grace.   Disfavour. 

These  words,  which  are  the  nega- 
tions of  certain  opposites^  are  best 
understood  by  the  opposites  which 
tbev  negative.  Discredit  interferes 
-with  a  man's  credit  or  respectabilit^r. 
DzsoRACB  marks  him  as  a  conspi- 
cuous object  of  another's  disapproval. 
Dishonour  is  the  treatment  with 
positive  disrespect.  Disfavour  is  the 
becoming  a  cause  of  offence.  A  man 
may,  therefore,  discredit  or  disgrace 
himself,  but  he  can  only  be  dishon- 
oured by  others.  This  msy  be  deserved 
or  not,  ss  a  foolish  young  king  may 


dishonour  a  venerable  minister.  He 
who  fitlls  in  social  estimation  incurs 
discredit;  he  who  loses  the  respect  of 
society  or  a  personal  superior  is  dis- 
gracea.  He  who  is  treated  as  un- 
worUiy  in  the  sight  of  others  is  dis- 
honoured. He  who  has  forfeited  or 
lost  the  good  opinion  or  kindly  feel- 
ing of  another  is  in  disfavour.  This 
may  be  unmerited,  and  of  itself  carries 
noideaofblsmeworthiness.  Disfavour 
is  often  the  result  of  caprice.  It  may 
be  momentary.  If  not  it  is  the  pre- 
lude of  disgrace. 

"  I  think  good  to  deliTer  it  O^vnin^r) 
ttom  the  discredits  and  dis^^raees  which  it 
hath  received,  all  from  ignorance,  bnC 
ignorance  soTcrally  disgnised,  appearing 
sometimes  in  the  seal  and  jcalonsy  of 
divines,  sometimes  in  the  severity  and 
arroganoy  of  politicians,  and  sometimes  in 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned 
men  themselves."— Bacon. 

**  No  vow  the  god,  no  hecatomb  unpaid. 
But  the  dishonour  of  his  priest  resents. 
Whom  ilgamemnon  menaced,  and  refused 
His  daughter's  flreedom  at  the  richest  price." 
Cowper's  Homer, 

"  Till  the  proud  king  and  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now 
disgrace.'*  Popb's  Homer, 

Disfavour  is  the  mildest  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  simply  the  state  of  not 
bemg  in  favour.    See  Favour. 

"  Many  a  good  acquaintance  has  besa 


lost  firom  a  oeneral  prepossession  ia  his 
disfavour,  and  a  severe  aspect  has  often  had 
under  it  a  very  agreeable  companion.**— 


littler. 


DISDAINFUL.  Scornful.  Con- 
temptuous.   Superciuous. 

Disdainful  (exhibiting  disdain, 
O.  Fr.  desdein)  denotes  that  kind  of 
look  or  manner— for  it  is  commonly 
confined  to  demeanour,  and  not  to 
pure  thought  or  judgment — ^which 
is  the  result  of  a  depreciation  or  dis- 
regard of  what  is  due  to  others,  and  a 
vag^e  habit  of  regarding  others  as  be- 
neath one's  self.  It  has  in  it  more  of 
affectation  than  of  reason,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  weakness  and  silli- 
ness of  character.  It  is  the  indis- 
criminate exhibition  of  a  notion  of 
personal  superiority  without  ground 
or  occasion. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  nsefbl  toil. 
Their  homely  Joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
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Nor  grradenr  h«ar  wltb  a  diadainfid  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annali  of  the  poor/' 
Gray. 

Scornful  (see  Scorn)  is  an  ener- 
getic form  of  this,  and  a  positive 
expression  of  the  ill-desert  or  utter 
meanness  of  others ;  while  disdainftil 
expresses  little  more  than  the  habi- 
tual sense  of  one's  own  superiority. 
Scorn  may  be  unmerited  and  mis- 

S laced,  but  unlike  Disdain  it  has  its 
istinct  reasons. 

«•  All  bat  themselves  they  looked  on  with 
a  very  scomfvl  piety,  and  thought  that 
God  hated  them  because  they  did."— 
Stelunoflkkt. 

Contemptuous  (Lat.  ccntetnn<^, 
pait.  contemntuSf  to  detpue)  is  more 
elaborately  aisdainful,  and  refers  to 
words  or  actions;  while  Disdainful 
hardly  goes  beyond  the  look,  and  is 
far  less  direct.  A  disdainful  expres- 
sion, air,  smile;  a  scornful  look;  a 
contemptuous  epithet  or  remark  or 
behariour  towanis  another. 

"  This  posture  signifyinff  a  proud,  eon- 
temptuom  behaviour,  whilst  the  Publican 
stood  erouehing  humbly,  tremblingly  be- 
hind."—Hammond. 

Supercilious  (Lat.  stipereUiotuSy  <ft- 
jMrt^liunif  the  ex/ebrow)  is  an  epithet 
of  the  expression  of  the  face  and 
manner.  Superciliousness  is  a  lazy 
contemptuousness.  It  is  thathaus^hti- 
ness  which  disdains  the  pains  of  in- 
spection and  inquiry. 

"  Smpereilunune$$  and  lasiness  too  fre- 
quent in  schools.**— BoTLS. 

DISEASE.  SicxNESS.  Malady. 
Complaint.     Ailment.     Disordbb. 

DiSTBMPEB. 

Disease  (O.  Fr.  demtty  the  oppo- 
site of  atit,  taUy  of.  ditorder;  anu  ma- 
lady)  is  the  most  strictly  technical  of 
these  terms,  being  applied  in  medical 
science  to  such  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body,  or  of  parts  of  it,  as  admit  of 
diagnosis,  and  is  commonly  of  pro- 
longed duration.  It  is  specific,  local, 
and  organic,  as  a  disease  of  the  heart 
or  the  skin. 

**  Though  all  aflUotions  are  erils  in  them- 
selves, yet  they  are  good  for  us  because 
they  diseover  to  as  our  diMon  and  tend  to 
oar  enre.'*'-TiLL0TS0V. 


SYNONYMS  [disease] 

Sickness  (A.  S.  mky  tick)  b  an 
unscientific  term,  to  denote  the  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  constitution 
generally,  without  specifying  ix% 
character. 

"  Sorrow,  need,  tidmett,  or  any  ether 
adversi^.'*— £3i^i^  LUwrgy. 

A  Malady  (Fr.  mnlad§y  Lat.  tnalk- 
aptuif  as  wd  say,  inditpoad)  is  a  lin- 
gering and  deep-seated  disorder,  which 
debiliutes  without  immediately  jeo- 
pardizing the  vital  functions.  Both 
Sickness  and  Malady  are  general ; 
while  Disease  is  specific. 

*'  O,  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
Folwen  of  excess  and  of  glotonies. 
He  wolde  ben  the  more  meeorable 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table.** 

Chauo^ 

Complaint  (Fr.  eomptaintej  fVom 
O.  Fr.dfmptaindrty  to  complain)  w com- 
monly  applied  to  the  less  violent 
though  continuous  kinds  of  disorder. 
Complaint  is  not  in  this  sense  a  term 
of  Old  English  literature,  but  bears 
the  sense  of  an  expression  of  pain  or 
trouble. 

Disorder  (Fr.  d^$ordre)  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  diSen  thus  from 
disease,  whicn  is  organic. 

"The  following  lines  upon  delirioas 
dreams  may  ^ipear  veir  extravagant  to  a 
reader  who  never  ezperienoed  the  ditonUrt 
which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain.** — 
Thompson  on  Sieknen. 

Ailment  {ail^  to  tuffer;  A.  S. 
e^lan,  to  patn,  grwm)  is  the  lightest 
form  of  compUint,  yet  may  be  of  a 
chronic  as  well  as  of  a  passing  cha- 
racter. 

'*  For  little  ailmmtM  oft  attend  the  Bsir." 
Lansdownb*  Cttrefor  th$  Vapourt, 

Distemper  (O.  F.  dutemprer,  to 
derange)  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  ani- 
mal system.  It  is  used  of  the  human 
race  commonly  in  the  sense  of  mental 
ailment,  and  m  its  physical  meanin|^ 
purely  is  spoken  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. In  a  secondarv  sense,  we 
speak  of  a  diseased  mina,  a  disordered 
intellect  or  imagination,  mental  mala- 
dies. Though  the  human  subiect  is 
not  said  to  labour  under  suck  and 
such  a   particular   distemper,  therv 
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is  an  abstract  and  general  senae  in 
which  the  word  is  so  applicable,  as  in 
theibllofving: — 

'*  PerwlTentiire  it  will  be  replied,  that 
there  are  man^  sinners  who  eeet^M  all 
these  n^amities*  and  neither  labour  under 
naj  shune  or  diarepnte,  anr  onqnietnees  of 
c<mdition,  or  more  than  ordinary  distemper 
of  body,  but  pass  their  days  with  as  great 
a  portion  vt  honour,  ease,  and  health  as  any 
-ouer  man  whatsoeTer."— South. 

disengage.  D18BNTANOLE. 
ExTBiCATX.    Detach. 

D18ENOAOR  (O.  Fr.  desengager)  is 
the  simple  opposite  to  enga^e^  and, 
therefore,  relates  to  one  detaining  or 
engrossing  force  or  influence  at  a 
time. 

Disentangle  (etjm.  doubtful,  said 
to  be  allied  to  the  Gothic  tagL  hair) 
is  to  release  from  a  condition  of  being 
intricateUf  involred.  Disentangle 
differs  fifom  Disengage  in  applying 
both  to  subject  and  object.  We  may 
disentangle  the  difficulty  as  well  as 
the  person  inyolred  in  it. 

Extricate  (Lat.  extncarBf  to  get 
rid  of  tric«.  tryistf  impedimints)  is 
to  liberate  from  complicated  deten- 
tion  or  conditions  of  difficulty,  and 
relates  to  persons,  and  not  things, 
•except  in  a  few  scientific  terms,  as 
the  extrication  of  heat  or  moisture. 

Detach  (Fr.  dStaeher,  to  unjfiuten) 
relates  to  such  simple  connexions  as 
unite  one  thing  to  another,  or  to 
tsereral  others.  To  detach  is  literally^ 
to  make  not  to  touch.  Its  force  is 
intermediate  between  separate  and  dis- 
join. Things  are  detached  which 
meet  at  one  jpoint  only.  We  may  be 
disengaged  from  an  oath  or  an  occu- 

Sation ;  disentangled  from  pecuniary 
iffiouhies,  or  embarrassine  claims 
and  connexions;  extricated  from  im- 
minent pcnl>  where  it  comes  from 
multiplied  difficulties  of  escape ;  and 
detaoned  from  a  party  to  which  we 
haye  hitherto  adhereo.  It  is  in  the 
purely  physical  sense  that  Detach  is 
•commonly  employed,  as  to  detach  a 
•eal  fit>m  the  chain  to  which  it  waa 
«ufpended.  We  are  disengaged  from 
what  binds  us;  disentangled  from 
what  implicates  us ;  extricated  from 
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what  embarrasses  us,  and  detached    | 
from  what  embraces  us. 

"We  should  also  beforehand  ditetigag*    \ 
our  mind  from  other  things,  that  we  may 
the  more  effectually  attend  to  the  new     ' 
object  which  we  wish  to  remember.*' — 
Bbattib. 

"  In  the  dUeniangUmefd  of  this  distrew- 
ful  tale  (  the  '  Nut-brown  Mayde ')  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  all  his  cruelty  was  ten- 
derness, and  hn  inconstancy  the  most  in- 
Tariii>Ie  truth;  his  lerity  an  ingenious 
artifice,  and  his  perrersitjr  the  friendly  dis- 
guise of  the  firmest  afEection." — Wabtov. 

**  His  treasures  were  now  exhausted,  his 
subjects  were  highly  irritated,  the  ministry 
were  all  frighted,  being  exposed  to  the 
answer  and  justice  of  the  Parliament,  so  that 
he  had  brought  himself  into  great  distress^ 
but  had  not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  him- 
self from  it.**— BfTBHICT. 

"  They  are,  in  short,  instruments  in  the 
lumds  of  our  Maker  to  improve  our  minds, 
to  rectiiy  our  failings,  to  detach  us  from  the 
present  scene,  to  fix  our  affections  on  things 
above."— Pobtxus. 

DISGUISE.      DlSSEMBLR. 

D1SOVI8B  (O.  Fr.  (feiruiser,  guue^ 
manMTf  fashion)  is  to  hide  by  a  coun- 
terfeit appearance,  or  in  any  mannei 
to  cloak  oy  what  is  fitted  to  mislead. 

D188EMBLB  (Lat.  pref.dii-,  and  Fr. 
semblerj  to  sum:  Lat.  itmiUare,  to  simu' 
Late)  has  much  the  same  meaning; 
but  the  terms  are  a  little  differently  em- 
ployed. D18OUI8  E  relates  rather  to  the 
ndse  or  altered  condition  of  the  subject 
of  the  disguise;  DissEMBLStothemlse 
impression  produced  upon  other  per- 
sons. Dis&ruise is  general,  dissimulation 
specific.  We  may  disguise  negatively 
by  presenting  another  from  knowing 
what  is  in  us;  but  we  dissemble  when 
we  lead  him  to  believe  that  we  have 
something  which  we  have  not.  An 
enemy  may  disguise  his  hatred  of 
another  by  an  air  of  indifference.  He 
dissembles  when  he  assumes  an  air  of 
friendship.  Disguise  is  a  matter  of 
appearance,  dissimulation  a  matter  of 
action.  A  prince  might  disguise  him- 
self as  a  beggar;  but  unless  he  held 
such  oommunications  with  others  as 
to  praotioally  deceive  them,  he  would 
not  be  dissembling. 

**  When  we  are  touched  with  some  imp<M^ 

tantiU, 
How  vainly  silence  woald  our  grief  eon. 

oeal. 
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Sorrow  mot  Jot  eaa  b«  ditgvited  bf  arts. 
Our  forehcMt  blab   th«   secret*  of  our 

hearts."  Dbtddt,  Juoenal. 

**  With  him»  Dis8emtlane»  went,  his  para- 

Whose  painted  flue  might  hardly  be  de* 

teeted; 
Arms  of  offltnee  he  teld*  or  never  wore. 
Lest  thenoe  his  close  designs  might  be 

suspected; 
Bat  olasfnng  close  his  foe,  so  loth  to  part. 
He  steals  hu  dasger  with  ftJse-smiling  art. 
And  sheathes  tne  traitorous  steel  in  his 

own  master's  heart.** 

Flktohxb,  PitrpU  Island, 

DISGUST.    DfsuKB.   Aversion. 

BiSTASTB.      D18INCUNATION. 

These  terms  not  only  difier  in  point 
of  force,  bat  are  differently  applied. 
DisuKS  (Lat.  dU-f  aparty  and  likt)  is  to 
have  a  feeling  of  JtositiTe  and  nsoally 
permanent  avoidance,  though  not 
neceisarily  strong  in  degree.  We 
have  a  dislike  to  what  is  simply  un- 
pleasant to  ns  from  an  inherent  un- 
congeniality  with  our  taste,  feelings, 
or  sentiments. 

**  To  show  any  disUkt  to  those  who  were 
the  fliToorites  of  that  influnous  emperor 
(Domitian),  was  oonstmed  by  him  into  an 
act  of  treason  against  himself." — Mkl- 
MOTH,  Pliny, 

Disgust  (O.  Fr.  dagouiter,  to  dw- 
Uke ;  Lat.  guitu*^  tast9)  is  said  pri- 
marily of  what  IS  offensive  to  the 
organs  of  taste;  then  analogously 
of  anything  repug^nt  to'  the  moral 
taste  or  higher  sensibilities  of  our 
nature. 

Distaste,  though  verbally  equiva- 
lent to  DisousT,  is  far  less  strooj^.  It 
expresses  natural  uncongeniality. 
which  is  often  gradually  superinduced 
by  the  alienating  force  of  habit.  Dis- 
g;ust  is  the  strongest  but  most  tran- 
sient, being  excited  by  something 
suddenly  presented  to  the  experience 
or  observation. 

"  The  king  (Henry  VIII.)  lored  to  raise 
mean  persons,  and  upon  the  least  distasU 
to  throw  them  down.**— BuBUXT. 

"  For  day  by  day  themselres. 
My  parents,  nrfce  my  nuptials,  and  my  son 
(Of  age  to  note  it)  with  aisffust  obserres 
His  wealth  consumed."    CowPEB,  Bomtr, 

AvBKsioN  (Lat.  avershnemf  a  turn- 
ing atoay)  denotes  a  fixed  internal  dis- 
like or  distaste,  and  is  stronger  than 
either,  almost  amounting  to  hatred. 


SYNONYMS  [DISGUSTJ 

Aversion  is  founded  lees  on  feeling, 
and  more  on  sentiment  and  judgment. 
The  just  and  humane  man  has  an  aver- 
sion to  committing,  no  less  than  wit- 
nessing, an  act  of  cruelty.  It  is  • 
stronger  and  more  definable  form  of 
disinclination. 

*'  Strictly  sneaking,  caMrtiom  is  no  other 
than  a  modiflcatioQ  of  desire— a  desire  oC 
beinff  liberated  firom  whatever  appears  to 
be  injurious  toweH-being."— OoGAir. 

We  are  disgusted  with  occasional  ex- 
hibitions, as  with  acts  of  emelty.  If 
disgust  is  not  physical,  it  results  from 
the  actions  of  men.  Dislike  is  fidt  of 
persons  and  things,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  aversion ;  while  distaste  is 
not  often  appHed  to  persons,  but  most 
commonly  to  what  is  habitually  asso- 
ciated wiUi  ourselves,  as  emplojinents^ 
pursuits,  modes  of  life. 

DisiNcuNATioN  (Lst.  <fts-,  and  tn- 
cUne)  is  an  indisposition  or  oislike  to 
the  adoption  of  an  act,  a  course  of 
conduct,  a  policy,  or  mode  of  life,  and 
may  either  oe  constitutional  or  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  and  considera- 
tions. It  refers,  unlike  the  rest,  as 
much  to  our  own  will  as  to  circum- 
stances external  to  us. 

"Whenerer  they  found  any  person  of 
quality  inclined  to  the  king,  or  but  <lutfi- 
dmed  to  them,  they  immediately  seised 
ui>on  his  person,  and  sent  him  in  ^reat 
triumph  to  the  Parliament,  who  eomnutted 
him  to  prison  with  all  drramstaneea  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity.**— CiJLBKirDOK. 

DISMAL.    Dull.    Dbbaby. 

Dismal  ^O.  Fr.  dismal^  etym.  not 
known).  A  dismal  object  not  only 
produces  an  unenlivening,  but  a  kind 
of  foreboding  effect  It  carries  on  the 
mind  to  think  of  other  matters  over 
which  that  which  is  dismal  casts  a. 
shade,  being  depressing  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  inducmg  gloom  in  the  mind. 
The  dismal  is  that  which  produces  a 
constant  sense  of  meaffreness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  light  and  life.  A  dismal 
daj  is  one  in  which  the  li^ht  struggles 
with  the  darkness,  and  is  well-nigli 
overpowered.  A  dismal  tale  is  not 
acutely  sorrowful,  but  one  in  which 
joy  and  hope  seem  in  vain  contendinj; 
with  their  contraries,  and  the  result  is 
the  gloom  of  continued  depressioa«. 
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Archbishop  Trench  (Select  Gloesaiy) 
^thinks  thi^  the  usage  of  the  word 
has  been  afieeted  by  uie  fimcifbl  deri- 
vation of  the  word  from  cttei  mUlui. 
'•ItxowitmtbkthaditmaU.*' 

CSAUCEB. 

**  An  vglf  fiend  more  fonl  than  dismal  daf  .** 

SpBMSKR. 

"A  ditmal  dewription  of  oar  BngHsh 
KoTomber."— 80UISST. 

DuLX  (A.  3.  dolf  gtupid)  is  simplj 
not  sharp,  bright,  or  quick;  hence 
furnishing  little  deUght,  or^  sabjec- 
tiyely,  not  feeling  iL  and  is  not  so 
strong  as  Dismal.  In  its  secondary 
application  Dismal  is  commonlj  posi- 
Ure ;  Dull  maj  be  little  more  than 
negatire.  A  dismal  description  is  one 
that  impresses  the  mind  with  the  sad- 
ness oTactual  occurrences;  a  dull  de- 
scription is  no  more  than  hearr  and 
uninteresting.  Doll,  as  an  epithet  of 
character,  expresses  such  torpor  of 
soul  as  is  inconsistent  with  mental 
actiritj,  and  implies  an  innate  de- 
ficiency of  moral  sensibilitj  or  mental 
power. 

"'  In  eldest  times  ere  mortals  writ  or  read. 
£re  Pallas  israed  from  the  Thonderers 

head, 
Dmlness  o*er  all  possessed  her  ancient  right. 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night. 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  ftiir  idiot  gare. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  fntrt, 
Laborioos,  htarj,  bnsr,  bold,  and  bknd, 
«he  ruled,  in  natire  anazchj,  the  mind. 

POPB. 

Drbart  (A.  8.  dreMg,  iorrowful, 
literally  b/oocitf^  dre&Tf  6toM)conreys 
the  idea  of  te^ous,  monotonous,  long- 
drawn-out  dulness.  It  belongs  to  an 
extent  of  time  or  space  unrelieved  by 
ffladaome  interval  and  change,  as  a 
dreary  time,  a  dreary  journey ,  a  dreary 
waste  of  country. 

"  His  heart  was  draar^  his  hope  was  crossed, 
*Twas  late,  'twas  far— the  path  was  lost 
That  reached  the  neighbour  town.** 

Pabheu. 

DISMAY.    Daunt,    Appal. 

Dismay  (Lat.  d'u-.  and  O.  Fr.  <t- 
maytr,  to  itrike  withditmav;  and  this 
from  Lat.  <x-,  out  off  and  O.  H.  O. 
0Mgan,  to  havt  power.  For  fuller  ac- 
count, see  Skbat,  Etym,  Diet.),  true 
to  its  derivation^  denotes  the  inspiring 
of  a  fear  which  mterferes  with  action, 
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destroying  the  spirit  of  energy  and 
enterprise;  as  tne  traveller  mar  be 
dismayed  by  what  he  hears  of  the 
nerils  incid^t  to  a  particular  route. 
It  involves  a  state  or  gloomy  appre- 
hension. 

DAUKT(O.Fr.  dmter,  lAt.dM(tare, 
to  tame)  is  stronger  than  Dismay,  com- 
monly implving  not  only  the  feeling  of 
terror,  but  tne  abandonment  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  conseouence  of  the  sudden 
manifestation  of  tne  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous. 

Appal  ^Lat  mi-,  and  Welsh  paU, 
weakneu,  ton  of  power)  expresses  a 
temporary  check  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sudden  fear  strong  enough  to 
overwhelm  the  faculties.  He  unio  is 
dismayed  suffers  ^reat  mental  pertur- 
bation. He  who  IS  daunted  abandons 
his  enterprise.  He  who  is  appalled 
is  unable  to  act. 

'*  80  flies  a  herd  of  becTes,  that  hears,  die- 

mayed. 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight 

shade."  PoPB. 

"  No  fear  oould  damtt,  nor  earth  nor  hell 

control.**  Ibid, 

**  Smiling  feroeious,  with  impatient 

,^  _,  ed  the'Q 

withoppoZ 


Striding,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear. 
Him  (A|ax)  viewed  the  Oredts  exulting. 


The  Trojans,  and  with  palpitating  heart 
Even  Hector.**  Cowpbb,  Iliad. 

DISPARITY.    Ikequalfty. 

Of  these,  DisPARmr  (Fr.  dispaHti) 
is  a  species  of  Inbquality  (Lat.  Ir#- 
quaUtaUm),  Inequality  is  general  or  ab* 
solute ;  disparity  is  rdative  vdA  speci- 
fic. Dispanty  is  uequalit^  in  reference 
to  acommonstandanl,  wlule  inequality 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  this.  There 
is  an  inequality  of  a^e  between  an  old 
man  and  a  youth,  out  no  disparity. 
But  let  some  common  measure  be  in- 
troduced, as,  for  instance,  the  running 
a  race,  and  there  would  be,  in  refis- 
rence  to  their  common  state  or  under- 
taking, a  disparity.  Thus  inequali]^ 
involves,  as  it  were,  two  terms.  dis> 
parity  three.  It  must  be  added,  now- 
ever,that  Dispabity  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  difference  of  ftiaitt^, 
as  Inequality  means  difference  01 
degree. 
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*'  Notwithttanding  which  inequality  of 
nvmb«r,  it  was  onanimonslj  resolved,  in  m 
conndl  of  war,  to  flght  the  Datoh  fleet."— 
Ludlow. 

^  But  the  ditpaiiiy  of  years  and  strength 
Between  you  and  yoor  sen  duly  considered, 
W0  would  not  so  expose  yon." 

Kassikgsb. 

DISPASSIONATE.      UNiMPAt- 

ilONBD. 

The  term  Dispassionatb  relates  to 
the  mind  and  the  judgment,  as  not 
being  warped,  prejudi^,  or  in  any 
way  swerved  or  carried  away  by  pas- 
sion OP  feeling  (Lat.  passidnem^  a 
translation  of  the  Gr.  maBo^,  uunon, 
affection).  Umimpassionbo  relates  to 
ue  manner,  gesture,  voice,  or  speech, 
as  not  a£fected  by  or  exhibiting  strong 
feeling.  A  calm  and  dispassionate 
▼iew  of  a  personal  question  is  needful 
to  a  ri^ht  judgment  upon  it.  An  un- 
impassioned  style  of  speaking  in  an 
orator  can  only  be  compensated  for  by 
great  feliaily  of  diction  and  closeness 
of  reasoning. 

"Whereas  reason  Peqmires  a  ealm  and 
dispassionate  sitnation  of  the  mind  to  form 
her  judgments  aright,  she  wanU  the  whole 
attention  to  look  round  upon  erery  circum- 
Kance,  and  places  her  objects  in  all  the 
Ugfato  wherein  they  are  capable  of  stand- 
iiig.'— Sbakch. 

"  The  day  that  by  their  consent  the  seat 
of  regicide  has  its  place  among  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  there  is  no  lonser  a  motire  for 
seal  in  their  fkTonr.  It  will  at  best  be  cold, 
tmimpnssioned,  dejected,  melancholy  dutp  " 
— BUBKX.  '        ' 

DISPEL.  Disperse.  {See 
Scatter.) 

Dispel  (Lat.  dispells,  to  scatter) 
iM  to  separate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  to  vanish,  or  to  drive  away,  at 
the  same  time.  It  denotes  some  point 
from  which  the  objects  dispelled  are 
thrust  away.  Accordingly,  tnings  dis- 
peHed  commonly  cease  to  be  visible, 
or  to  exist 

Disperse  (Lat.  disperg^y  part  dis- 
pertus,  to  scatter  in  different  directions), 
on  the  other  hand,  means  no  more 
than  to  scatter  abroad.  By  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  the  Jews,  dispelled 
from  their  own  land,  are  now  dis- 
persed among  the  nations.  Dispel 
commonly  relates  to  the  involuntary, 
na  to  dispel  illusions  from  the  mind; 
Disperse  may  be  purely  voluntary,  in 


SYNONYMS  [dispassionate) 


the  sense  of  to  scatter  systematically^ 
as  in  a  garden  flowers  of  a  oertam 
colour  may  be  dispersed  or  inter- 
spersed, or  relinous  tracts  are  dis- 
persed among  the  poor.  Dispel  is,, 
therefore,  more  intensive  than  Dis- 
perse, or  may  be  said  to  express  what 
is  expressed  by  Disperse  and  some- 
thing more.  Dispel  and  Dispbrsb 
both  imply  many  objects,  for  the  cloud 
can  only  be  dispelled  by  separatioD 
into  fragments. 

"And  when  the  king  of  Ughtnings*  Jore^ 

dispeis 
From  some  huge  eminence  a  gloomy  cloudy 
The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  head- 
land heights, 
SUae  all  illumined  Arom  the  bonndlesa 

heaven.**  Cowpeb,  Iliad, 

**  As  when  two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 
A  herd  of  beeves  disperse^  or  nnmet«i» 

flock. 
Suddenly  in  the  absence  of  their  guard. 
So  fled  the  heartless  Greeks."  Ifrid. 

dispense.    Distribute. 

Of  these^  the  former  (Lat  dispen^ 
sdre,  to  wetgh  out)  bears  no  reference 
to  any  rule  of  number  or  quantity, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  latter  ( Lat. 
distf^huh-e),  implying  that  in  a  certain 
number  ot  shares  the  whole  of  a  cer- 
tain thing  was  given  away.  A  num- 
ber of  different  things  would  not  be 
Distributed,  or  at  least  some  com- 
mon nature  would  belong  to  them  all, 
for  we  distribute  what  is  divided  or 
c^[>ab]e  of  division.  So  we  might 
read,  "Every  morning  at  the  castle 

fate  to  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
ood  who  might  present  themselves 
for  the  purpose,  bread,  with  other 
provisions  and  money,  were  dis- 
pensed ;"  but  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
one  article  were  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  we  might  read* 
"Bread  to  the  amount  of  a  hun^^ 
loaves  was  distributed  among  the  peiw 
sons  present."  The  uppermost  idea 
in  Dispense  is  varied  and  liberal 
giving ;  in  Distridutb  numerous 
and  apDortioned  giving.  Nature  is 
said  to  dispense,  but  not  to  distribnts 
her  bounties.  A  dispensary  issues  its 
medicines,  but  in  no  eq  ualized  portions 
among  any  set  number. 

••  In  every  benefiBction  between  man  ancl 
man,  man  is  only  the  dispenser,  but  God 
the  benefiwtor.**— South. 
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"  He  will  pttM Mntene«  on  the erO  an^lt; 
He  will  niM  up  the  dead,  and  viU  tUttri- 
^•^  rewards  and  pnnishments  to  all  pro- 
portionably  to  their  behaTionr  in  the  anjn 
of  their  mortality.*'— JoBTnr. 

DI8PLEASURE.  Dissatisfac- 
tion {see  Disapprobation).  Annoy- 
ance. 

Displeasure  (O.  Fr.  desplaisiry  to 
displease)  is  ^  a  modified  anger  pro- 
duced inranably  by  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  men,  and  not  by  any  other 
cause,  as  opposing  desire  or  command. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  superiors 
in  position,  as  a  lather  is  displeased 
with  his  son,  a  master  with  his  ser- 
Tant. 

Dissatisfaction  (Lat.  du-,  and 
tatiifoeiion,  sUtisflcht,  to  tatisfy)  may 
spring  from  any  source  of  disappointed 
wishes  or  expectations.  We  may  be 
even  dissatisfied  with  ourselves.  Dis- 
pleasure commonly  implies  too  much 
done,  dissatiafiiction  too  little. 

To  Annoy  (O.  Fr.  anoyer,  from 
Lat.  in  Mio  eue,  to  cause  dislike)  is  to 
inflict  sustained  personal  vexation 
and  inritation  by  influences  reiterated, 
which  tease,  incommode,  or  molest  us. 
"  Mf  TOQth's  first  hope,  my  manhood's  trea- 
sure. 

My  pratUiog  taaocent,  attend. 
Nor  fear  rebue,  nor  sour  displeasure  / 

A  flkther's  loreliest  name  is  friend." 

Cooper. 

'*  To  be  deprived  of  some  good  which  by 
a  proper  conanct  might  have  been  seonred 
and  obtained,  if  it  be  attended  with  dissatis  • 
faction  or  regret,  is  eertainly  a  punishment, 
and  if  it  always  lasts,  an  eternal  punish- 
ment.**— JoRTIH. 

"Common  nuisances  are  such  incon- 
Tenient  and  troublesome  offences  as  annoy 
the  whole  community  in  general,  and  not 
merely  some  particular  person."— >Blaok- 

•TOKB. 

DISPOSITION.  Character. 
Temper. 

The  Disposition  (Fr.  dinosituni')  is 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  mina,  resultmg 
from  constitution.  It  is  the  aptitude 
or  tendency  of  character. 

Character  (Gr.  x^^^y  *  stamp, 
an  impreu)  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses  ^see  Character).  As  a  syno- 
nym with  Disposition,  it  is  the  whole 
moral  nature,  of  which  the  disposition 
is  a  manifettation.  Character  is  often 


used  in  the  sense  of  the  social  esti- 
mate formed  of  a  man,  his  reputation 
ibr  good  or  ill. 

Temper  (Lat.  templhriesy  a  due  mix- 
ture,  temper;  tempitrare,  to  combing 
duly)  commonly  denotes  the  disposi- 
tion or  constitution  of  the  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  passions  and  affections,  or 
the  more  purelj  emotional  part  of  our 
nature.  Both  disposition  ana  character 
are  permanent  Temper  is  variable, 
unless  we  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
temperament  or  composition— accord- 
ing to  the  old  supposition  that  the 
human  individual  was  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  humours,  and  that  his 
peculiar  conformation  lay  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  more  of  these 
humours. 

'*  There  k  not,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  pride  was  not  designed  for  man 
than  that  the  most  excellent  of  the  human 


raoe  thought  it  not  a  {at>per  temper  and  die- 
position  of  mind  for  Hin 
niBOm,  Sermons. 


n'tum  of  mind  for  Him  to  appear  in."- 


Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gradous  temper  he  both  heard  and 
judged.**  Milton. 

"A  man  of  dull  intellect  and  thoroughly 
sabecnrient  cAaract<r.''~MoTLBT. 

DISSENT.  Disagrbbmsnt.  Va- 
riance.   Difference. 

As  relating  to  the  conflict  of 
opinions  these  words  have  their  dis- 
tinctions. 

Difference  (Lat.  differentia)  is 
the  simplest,  and  admits  of  degrees 
from  the  smallest  to  the  widest  varia- 
tion. 

Dissent  (Lat.  disunixrej  to  feel 
differently),  unlike  the  rest,  is  em- 
ployed only  of  persons,  and  not  of 
their  opinions.  It  commonly  denotes 
the  expression  of  non-agreeroent,with- 
out  of  necessity  implying  any  opinion 
of  one's  own.  I  express  dissent  when 
I  simply  refuse  to  adopt  something 
propounded  bj  another ;  but  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  would  imply  that  I 
held  a  distmct  opinion  of  my  own* 

Disagreement  (Lat.  Ji4-,and<^rM^ 
and  Variance  (Lat.  vdriare,  to  oiwr) 
also  imply  the  same  thing,  and  com- 
monly aenote  a  difference  on  some 
practical,  and  not  merely  an  abttrsct 
matter  of  opinion.     Pers<uis  art  said 
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to  diMgree  wbo  might  be  expected  to 
act  together,  and  to  be  at  rarianoe 
where  thej  might  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit harmonj ;  thejare  said  to  differ 
simplj  as  a  matter  of  fiu^  Duacbbb- 
MENTy  VAmiANCByand  DirrERSKCBmaj 
be  uaed  generaUj  of  interrelated  num- 
bers of  pcnons  or  opinions;  Dissent 
expresses  the  specific  disagreement  be- 
tween a  person  or  set  of  persons  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  opinion  or  body 
of  opinions  on  the  other. 

**  He  (St.  CjVKiaa)  diMTow«th  tb«  pnuv 
tiee  of  one  hiMaof  •xclndin^  aaoCher  from 
communion  for  dtstemt  in  opinion  atMMit<&- 
pntable  point*."— Babbow. 
**  United  thns,  we  will  hereafter  nse 
MntoiU  oonoeeeion.  and  the  godt«  induced 
B7  oor  accord,  shall  diaagrte  no  more." 
CowPBByitod. 

"  Beeanee  that  King  Lndnt  was  dead, 
and  had  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him,  the 
Britons,  as  before  70  hare  heard,  were  at 
varianee  amongst  themselves."  —  HouK- 

SHXD. 

"What  was  the  diffemmxt 
It  WM  a  contention  in  poblic." 

Shjlxbspkabk. 

DISSOLUTE.  Licentious.  (Sw 
Abandoned.) 

There  is  much  in  common  between 
these  two  terms.  Yet  the  Licen- 
tious man  (Lat.  Hcentwnu)  is  not 
necessarily  Dissolute  (Lat.  dx»d6lu^ 
tut,  part,  of  dittoUer;  to  let  loom),  as 
one  may  take  much  licence  of  self- 
indulgence  in  one  way  without  that 
universal  laxity  and  reckless  indif- 
ference to  all  self-restraint  which  is 
implied  in  the  term  Dissolutb.  Li- 
centious points  rather  to  the  indul- 
rence  of  self-will  or  yicious  pleasures, 
Hissolute  to  the  wanton  disregard  of 
eyerjrthing  that  stands  in  the  way  of, 
or  might  restrain  sensual  enjoyment. 

"Abstain  from  wanton  and  ditnluU 
laughter."— Bishop  Taylob. 

As  Dissolute  relates  invariably  to  sen- 
sual indulgence,  so  Licentious  has  the 
furthermeaning  of  exhibiting  an  abuse 
of  freedom,  or  an  excessive  liberty,  as 
in  the  following: — 

**  Courtiers,  my  lord,  are  too  polite  to 
reprove  one  another ;  the  only  place  where 
they  can  meet  with  any  Just  reproof  is  a 
free  though  not  a  Ucmtumt  stage.^— Chxs* 

TZRFIELD. 


8  rKOKTMS  [dissolute] 

DISSONANT.    Discoedakt. 

A  sound  is  DnsoMANT  (LaL  clisatf- 
Morr)  when  it  is  harsh  in  itself;  it 
is  DocoEDAiiT  (Lat.  4l«ic«n2art,  U 
U  at  variamot)  when  it  is  oat  of 
harmony  with  other  sounds^  thooffh 
Discoedakt  is  often  looselr  osed  in  tne 
sense  of  harsh  or  nnmelodioas.  In 
their  secondary  uses  Dissonant  rdates 
more  to  the  reason  and  judgement; 
Discoedakt  to  the  feelings  and  actions. 
A  dissonance  in  principle,  a  discor- 
dance in  practice.  A  dissonance  is  a 
more  refined  and  abstract,  a  discor- 
dance a  more  palpable  and  practical 
diversity. 

DISTANT.    Fab.    RxMorB. 

Of  these  the  Saxon  monosyllable 
Fab  (A.  S.  feor)  is  the  simplest,  de- 
noting separation  by  a  wide  space  or 
interval  in  any  direction.  Fae  is  em- 
ployed physioidly  and  metaphorically. 


If,  therefore,  there  be  anv  who,  1      ., 
colour  of  the  blessed  name  or  Christ,  sub- 


vert His  doctrine,  annihilate  His  anthoority 
and  our  salvation,  it  is  so  fier  from  being 
our  duty  to  unite  ourselves  to  them,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  part  with 
them."  — Daili.6,  Jifology  forthABn- 
ftirmed  ChuTchet, 

Distant  (Lat  distSartf  to  he  apart) 
is  a  more  refined  term,  and  is  em- 
ploved  in  scientific  phraseologr,  as 
*'  Tne  sun  is  about  ninety-one  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  the  euth."  It 
is  also  used  of  diffisrenoe  in  matters  of 
conception,  as  a  distant  relation,  a 
distant  period  of  history.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  grammatically,  the  part 
of  a  complete  adjective  can  only  be 
performed  by  Distant,  not  by  Fab, 
which  only  occurs  as  the  predicate  of 
a  subject.  The  star  is  &r,  or  far  ofiT; 
a  dittant  star — ^but  not  a  far  star. 
This  adjectival  force  is  attempted  in 
a  few  cases  only,  as  the  far  side  of  the 
river.  As  an  adverb  fiur  is  often  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  distant- 
far  distant.  Thus  far  implies  some 
amount  of  distance;  while  distance 
might  be  ^eat  or  small,  according  to 
the  following  definition : — 

"  This  qMce,  considered  barely  in  lenath 
between  any  two  beings,  without  consi&r- 
ing  anything  else  between  them,  is  called 
distaHoa.^^LooK^ 

Rkmotb  (Lat.  rKmih«r«,  part  r&< 
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mibtuSf  to  mov€  back)  is  distant  in  refe- 
rence to  a  specific  starting-point,  stan- 
dard, presence,  or  purpose.  As  Dis- 
tant IS  opposed  to  near,  so  Rbmote  is 
opposed  to  immediate;  as,  ^ The  acci- 
dent was  the  remote,  not  the  imme- 
diate canse  of  his  death."  Things  are 
remote  not  only  physically,  bat  as  re- 
gards our  need  or  use  of  them,  or  the 
reUtion  they  bear  to  us,  or  the  im- 
pression they  produce  on  us;  as  a 
remote  notion,  ooonexion,  cause,  re- 
iemblanoe,effect.  Thus  Remote  super- 
adds to  distant  another  idea,  that  of 
the  effect  caused  by  such  di^anoe  on 
the  condition  of  the  distant  subject. 
A  distant  spot  is  sim]>ly  one  tliat  is 
far  off;  a  remote  spot  is  solitary,  in- 
eonyenient,  difficult  to  reach,  not 
likely  to  be  well  known,  and  the  like. 
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'*  Wh»n»rex  the  mind  places  itself  b^  anr 
thought  either  amongst  or  remote  tvom  all 
bodies.**— LoOKB. 

distinguish.  Discriminate. 
Abstract. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Distinguish 
is  a  synonym  with  Discriminate,  it 
is  used  adaitionally  in  regard  to  phy- 
sical objects,  while  Discriminate  is 
oaly  used  of  moral  things.  We  Dis- 
tinguish (Lat.  dittmguire)  by  the  eye 
or  the  mental  perception;  we  Dis- 
criminate {ditcrinXnare,  to  Mpanite, 
ditHnpiuh)  by  the  judgment  alone. 
We  distinguish  broadly;  we  discrimi- 
nate nicely.  We  distinguish  best 
when  we  ahow  great  differences ;  we 
discriminate  best  when  we  show  $Ught 
differences,  or  dissimilarities  in  detail 
nnder  a  general  resemblance.  The 
object  of  distinguishing^  is  commonly 
practical,  that  of  discnminating  spe- 
culatiye.  We  distinguish  in  order  to 
separate  or  keep  things  apart  which 
Blight  otherwise  be  confounded.  We 
discriminate  with  the  furthor  yiew  of 
jihowing  wherein  their  differences 
consist.  Hence  discrimination  must 
always  be  nice,  particular,  and  exact, 
dissecting,  as  it  were,  the  things  dis- 
criminated. Distinction  may  be  exact 
or  not,  minute  or  rough,  broad  or  nice. 
"  He  was  in  loine  a  great  critic, 
Profoondlr  skilled  in  analytic ; 
He  eoold  aittinguiih  and  (uride 
A  hair  twixt  sinth  and  sooth-west  side.** 
Hvdibnu. 


'*  On  the  other  sLle,  there  be  a  sort  of 
men  that  place  the  fproatest  stress,  and 
diserimmattng  point  of  Ghristian  religion,  in 
opposing  and  deoTing  all  iastitoted  cere- 
monies,  though  innocent,  decent,  and  with- 
out any  the  least  tooeh  of  saperstition  in 
them."— Haul 

We  Abstract  (Lat.  abttrdhHrtf  part. 
abitractutf  to  draw  off)  in  this  sense 
when  we  contemplate  some  property 
of  a  thing  ezclusiyely  of  tne  rest, 
or  of  the  thing  itself  in  which  it 
resides.  The  logical  theory  of  ab- 
straction is,  that  it  is  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  in  this  way  prepares 
itself  for  generalisation,  which  is  the 
result  of  abstraction,  and  is  expressed 
by  a  common  noun.  I  abstract  from 
a  number  of  different  objects  the 
common  quality,  for  instanoe,of  white- 
ness. 

**  Abtfyractifni,  whereby  ideas  taken  from 
particnl&r  beings  become  general  rvpreten- 
tatiTes  of  all  of  the  same  kud.**— Locxa. 

DISTRACT.    DiyERT. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  of 
that  which  draws  or  turns  aside  the 
mind  from  the  object  of  its  contempla- 
tion. 

Distract  (Lat.  dittMtrtt  part  dit- 
traetva,  to  draw  asids)  is  neyer  used  of 
physical  things^  Divert  (Lat.  dwer- 
thtf  to  turn  aside)  is  so  employed. 
The  mind  only  is  distracted.  A  stream 
may  be  diverted  from  its  course. 
Divert  indicates  a  weaker  force  em- 
ployed than  Distract,  but  the  effect 
IS  more  decidedL  We  are  distracted 
by  what  draws  aside  our  attention 
and  dissipates  our  thoughts  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  One  is  diverted  entirely 
from  one's  purpose.  A  light  cause 
diverts,  a  strong  cause  distracts.  Yet 
the  mind  which  is  naturally  light  and 
inconstant  may  be  easily  distracted. 
A  remarkable  object  or  a  loud  sound 
distracts,  or  a  carious,  interesting, 
and  attractive  object  diverts.  Persons 
are  distracted  from  close  thoughts, 
diverted  from  serious  or  melancholy 
thoughts  or  earnest  intentions. 

DISTRACTION.    ABSTRAcrioif. 

Both  these  words  (Lat.  distntc- 
tibnem,  a  drawing  asuttder;  abAtrac- 
tibnenif  a  drawing  avoay)  convey  the 
idea  of  a  want  of  attention,  but  with 
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this  difference,  that  it  is  ear  own 
ideas  that  moke  us  Abstracted  bj 
occapying  us  so  strongly  as  to  make 
OB  incapable  of  attending  to  anj- 
tbinf  but  what  they  present  to  our 
minas ;  while  it  is  one  or  more  external 
objects  which  make  us  Distbactbd 
so  as  to  draw  off  our  thoughts  from 
that  to  which  they  haye  been  given 
or  ought  to  be  given.  One  is  ab- 
stracted who  regards  some  other  object 
than  the  one  proposed,  or  is  so  occn- 
ned  with  his  own  thoughts  as  not  to 
hear  what  is  said  by  others.  Persons 
accustomed  to  deep  study,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  important  business,  or 
who  are  strong  in  their  passions  and 
their  aims,  are  likely  to  fall  into  ab- 
straction; young  persons  and  frivo- 
lous persons  whose  minds  are  un- 
trained to  patient  and  consecutive 
thought  are  most  likeljr  to  be  dis- 
tracted. The  merest  trifles  will  di- 
vert or  draw  them  away. 

DISTRICT.  Tract.  Region. 
Quarter.    Province. 

District  (L.  Lat.  diftrktut)  waa 
ori^nally  a  portion  of  country  over 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  mul  the 
right  to  distrain  (Lat.  dirtringh'e) 
goods.  It  is  so  far  true  to  its  ety- 
mology that  it  now  means  a  portion 
of  land  as  included  in  some  kind  of 
administration,  as  a  civil,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical  district. 

"  Even  the  decrees  of  general  coondla 
bind  not  but  m  thej  are  accepted  by  the 
■ereral  ehorchet  in  their  respeetlTe  du- 
triets  and  dioceees."~BiSHOP  TxTLOB. 

A  Tract  (Lat.  tractus,  a  drawing 
eutf  a  district)  is  literally  something 
drawn  out  and  extended.  It  com- 
monly denotes  such  a  space  of  country 
as  can  he  taken  in  by  the  eye,  or  such 
as  is  distinguished  by  some  natural 
characteristic,  as  a  tract  of  marsh 
land,  or  forest.  It  is  used  with  per- 
fect accuracy  in  the  following : — 

"  A  high  monntain  joined  to  the  mun- 
land  by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth."— Anni- 

•ON. 

Reoion  (Lat.  rilgibnem)  is  a  term  of 
wider  extent,  and  denotes  a  large 
tract  lying  about  some  specific  centre 
or  vicinity.  In  a  sense  yet  broader 
Rboion  is  used  of  extensive  tracts 
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lying  under  some  great  influence,  at 
the  arctic  or  ethereal  regions,  tlie 
regions  of  the  tropics,  £cc. 

"  If  thence  he  icape  into  whatever  land. 
Or  unknown  reffion,"  Mli,TOX. 

Quarter  (Fr.  ^rtter),  though 
not  meaning  necessarily  a  J  mirth  party 
or  a  part  coincident  with  the  quarter 
of  the  compass,  carries  with  it,  never- 
theless, something  of  both  these  ele- 
ments, and  means  a  district  in  a  par^ 
ticulsr  direction  as  regards  the  whole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  but  vague 
as  to  the  exact  direction  or  the  exact 
extent.  It  is  a  term  often  manifest- 
ing either  looseness  of  information^ 
or  an  avowed  generality  and  purposed 
disregard  of  precision  in  specifying 
locality. 

"Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted 

then 
The  cnmbrooB  elements.**  MiLTOV. 

Province  is  the  Lat.  jfromnda,  an 
outlying  conquered  territory  of  the 
Roman  empire,  hence  a  re^on  de- 

Sendent  on  a  distant  authority,  or  a 
istrict  remote  from  the  capital ;  out 
of  this  flowed  the  idea  of  a  territory 
over  which  a  oerson  had  special  juris- 
diction, as  toe  province  of  a  pro- 
consul, and  in  after-times  of  an  arch- 
bishop; whence  finally  a  man's  pe- 
culiar business,  the  specific  limits  of 
a  function  in  some  wider  econom^r  and 
administration,  a  department  within 
which  action  is  at  once  a  right  and  » 
duty. 

"  The  womaa's  province  is  to  be  careful 
in  her  economy,  and  chaste  in  heraffieo- 
tion."— Tof/er. 

DIVE.    Plunge. 

To  Dive  (A.  S.  dufian)  is  purposely 
to  penetrate  beneatn  the  surUce  of 
water,  and  therefore  may  be  done 
after  the  diver  has  entered  it. 

Plunoe  (Fr.  plonger)  is  to  throw 
one's  self  into  a  body  of  water ;  henee 
we  may  plunge  without  diving,  and 
dive  (as  ducks)  without  plunging. 
In  the  metaphorical  application  of 
these  terms,  this  distinction  is  |ire« 
served.  We  dive  into  myiteriea, 
curiosities,  and  the  like ;  we  pluBge 
into  debt,  difficulties,  embarrasnnentay 
danger.    It  is  the  effort  of  penetratioia 
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[divers] 

which  is  expressed  by  diyin^y  the 
birdihood  or  recklessness  of  action  by 
plunging. 

**  Divers  in  the  deep  ©f  ProTidenoe." 

MOMTXQUB. 

**  As  he  (Cdlios)  bad  no  great  stock  of 
mrgnment,  and  bat  small  forecast,  anjrtbing 
at  a  plungt  would  be  received  wbich  came 
to  his  relief."— Wabbubtow, 

DIVERS.  Different.  Several. 
Sundry.  Various.  Manifold. 
Multifarious. 

Of  all  these  tenna  Dipfbrbnt  ia 
the  most  indefinite.  It  ia  equally 
applicable  to  few  and  to  manj ;  and, 
inasmuch  aa  its  primary  force  is  to 
desig^te  qiuHtyy  it  is  applicable  to 
any  number,  even  to  as  few  aa  two ; 
as  **  they  are  not  the  same,  but  two 
different  persons  or  things."  Several 
(O.  Fr.  severalf  $evrer,  to  sever ;  from 
Lat.  sepHmref  to  ieparate)  indicates 
more  than  two,  but  not  very  many, 
the  exact  number  being  unknown  or 
not  taken  account  of.  oundrt(A.  S. 
mndrigy  sundry^  sundrian,  to  moarate) 
ia  verr  like  it,  but  indicates  aiscon- 
nectedness  aa  well  as  plurality.  If  I 
say  there  were  several  personapresent, 
I  refer  only  to  number ;  if  I  say, 
sundry  persons  were  present,  or  per- 
aons  of  sundry  professions^  I  draw 
attention  to  an  absence  or  internal 
relation,  or  to  diversity  of  character. 
Divers  and  Various  are  more  stronff 
still,  indicating  a  diversity  ana 
variety  of  kind  over  and  above  i>lu- 
rality.  Sundry  implies,  primarily, 
separation,  which  may  be  without  of 
necessity  implying  an  internal  differ- 
ence of  nature,  as,  *'  at  sundry  times ; " 
Divers  does  imply  this,  aa,  *^  in  divers 
manners."  Various  applies  to  time 
and  to  character,  as ''  various  dresses," 
**  various  periods,"  "  various  colours." 
There  seems  a  very  slight  difference 
between  DrvERS  (Fr.(/iver<)  and  Vari- 
ous: but  Divers  rather  refers  to  a 
marked  diversity  of  character  or 
nature.  Various  to  such  differences 
aa  the  eye  takes  co^ixance  of,  or 
aa  strike  the  observation,  without  so 
atrong  a  distinction  between  them. 
So  we  might  say,  "  divers  colours," 
and,  *'  various  ahadea  of  the  sama 
colnur." 
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••  To  Sisera  a  prey  of  divert  eolonrs,  a 
prey  of  divers  eolonn  of  needlework,  oi 
divers  cdoors  of  needlework  on  both  sides» 
meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil."— £t6^. 

"Black  and  white  and  erery  other 
coloor,  is  caused  by  dijferent  nwtions  made 
npon  the  eye  by  objecu  differently  modi- 
fled."— Cudwobth. 

"  like  kings,  we  lose  the  conqnests  gained 
before. 

By  Tain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more ; 

JE^h  might  his  severtd  province  well  com- 
mand, 

Wonld  all  bat  stoop  to  what  they  nnder- 
stand."  Pops. 

"  Here  I  had  ended ;  hot  experience  finds 
That  sundry  women  are  o[ sundry  minds; 
With  various  crotcheU  filled,  and  hard  to 

please. 
They  therefore  mnst  be  caught  by  varioue 

ways."  DRYDDr,  Ovid. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  there  ia 
aaeose  of  Various,  namely,  exhibiting 
variety  of  state  or  appearance,  in 
which  the  term  is  applicable  to  a 
aingle  object,  as  in  the  tollowing  *. — 

"  The  principle  (of  religion)  lies  in  a  nar- 
row compass,  but  the  activity  and  energy 
of  it  is  diflbsive  and  mmoKS.**— Bishop 
Haix. 

Manifold  (Eng.  many  ikadfold)  is 
the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
multiple.  It  is  applicable  both  to 
single  objects  and  to  a  plurality  ^  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  diversity  is  in  re- 
lation to  some  one  object  or  subject 
which  exists,  appears,  or  acts  in 
numerous  and  divers  ways.  It  thus 
differs  from  MuLTiFARious(Lat.  mul-' 
tifarius)f  in  which  the  different  things 
have  less  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
mon nature  and  mter-relation.  Multi- 
fariousness stands  to  the  manifold  as 
diversity  to  difference.  As  manifold 
is  a  term  of  harmonious  varietv,  mul- 
tifarioua  falls  only-*  little  short  of 
incongruity  and  maoordance.  UnitT 
in  plurality  belongs  to  the  manifold, 
to  which  the  muitifarioua  adds  di- 
versity in  plurality. 

"  O  Lord  how  maniJbldTe  Thy  works, 
in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all."— 
BhffUsh  Fialms. 

**  The  generie  words  which  abound  ia 
langna^,  assort,  and,  if  I  may  use  th* 
expression,  pack  up  under  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  comprehensive  terms  the 
mmltifmioms  objects  at  human  knowledge.*^ 

—BXKWABT. 
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DIVINER.    Profhet, 

The  DiTiNBR  (Lat  divmarty  to 
judge  of  thingi  bjf  divine  or  Iteavenlit 
pronostication)  disooven  what  is 
hidden  |  the  PROPBBT(Or.  itfo^rnc), 
as  restricted  to  its  modem  oonrersa- 
tional  sense,  predicts  that  which  shall 
come  to  pass.  In  times  when  super- 
natural powers  and  processes  hare 
ceased,  a  practised  acquaintance  with 
the  relation  which  externals  bear  to 
mind,  character,  and  sentiment  is  the 
only  instrument  of  divination.  A 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain principles  involve  certain  conse- 
quences, and  an  observation  of  the 
way  in  which  like  causes  produce 
like  effects  are  the  only  afflatus  con- 
stituting a  prophet. 

DO.    Act. 

One  Dobs  (A.  8.  dany  to  do)  a  thine ; 
one  Acts  (Lat.  dglire,  part,  actus)  tor 
the  sake  of  doing  it.  Do  supposes  an 
object  which  terminates  llie  action  and 
is  its  effect.  Action  terminates  in 
itself  and  may  be  the  object  of  doing. 
Wisdom  dictates  that  in  all  we  do  we 
•hould  act  with  reflexion. 

DOCILE.     Tractablb.     Amen- 

ABLB.      FaCILB. 

DociLB  ( lALd^kHUtfeasUy  taught)  im- 
plies more  than  Tractable  (Lat.  trac- 
tdiittis,  that  may  be  handisdy  yielding). 
Tractable  denotes  no  more  than  tke 
absence  of  refractoriness,  Docilb  the 
actual  quality  of  meekness.  A  tract- 
able anmial  mav  g[o  in  the  ri^ht  path 
when  led;  a  aocile  animal  is  easily 
led ;  or,  again,  he  majr  be  made  tract- 
able by  severe  training,  but  if  na- 
turally docile  he  will  not  require  this. 

Amekablb  (Fr.  amenevy  to  lead  to) 
is  commonlv  used  of  humap  beings 
who  are  vnlling  to  be  guided  by  per- 
suasion, entreaty,  and  reason,  with- 
out requiring  coercion.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  a  modem  iMid 
conversational  use  of  the  term.  l%e 
older  application  appears  in  tl^^x- 
ample.  As  Docile  means  easy  to 
teach,  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  irrationu  animals. 
But  the  analogy  is  the  mmre  easy  by 
reason   of  the   fact  that"- inteUectuaJ 
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aptitude,  as  in  the  Old  English  woitl 
docibUy  so  far  as  it  ever  belonged  to 
the  term,  has  entirely  departed  from 
it  The  elephant  is  at  once  docible 
and  docUe.  Docility  is  a  quality  at 
once  passive,  and,  to  a  oertwn  extent, 
by  implication,  active.  The  docile 
person  first  receives  the  impulse  of 
another  and  then  follows  it  voluntarily. 

"  The  Perttans  an  not  whoUr  rold  of 
mArtial  spirit,  and  if  thef  are  not  nataraUr 
brave,  they  are  at  least  eztremeir  doeil* 
and  might,  \ritJx  proper  discipline,  be  made 
ezceUent  soldier8.'»-^iR  W.  Joints. 

"  Indeed,  the  oommon  men,  I  pcesune, 
were  not  less  tractable  for  want  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors."— Aksom'S  Voyoffet. 

"  The  soTereiffQ  of  this  country  is  not 
amenable  to  any  fiirm  of  trial  known  to  the 
Uws.'*— Jdbius. 

The  docile  is  easily  taught  or  led,  the 
tractable  easily  managed,  the  amen- 
able easily  govemed  and  persuaded. 

Facile  (Lat./fci/ff,  easy)  expresses 
the  weak  and  excessive  aspect  of 
amenable.  The  facile  is  ductile  to  a 
fault,  yielding  to  those  who  though 
strong  enough  to  ask  are  too  weak 
to  guide  or  advise,  or  whose  craft 
would  make  others  their  dupes  and 
tools.  The  word  meant  at  the  first 
easy  to  be  performed,  thence  easy  to 
be  surmounted  or  mastered,  next  easy 
to  be  approached  or  treated  with,  and 
finally  easy  to  persuade. 

"  Since  Adam  and  hJM  facile  consort  Ere 
Lost  Paradise  deceived  by  me." 

MiLTOir. 

DOCTRINE.  Dogma.  Tenet. 
Principle. 

Doctrine  (Lat.  doetrwa,  instrue- 
tion.  learning)  means  any  speculative 
truth  recommended  by  a  teacher  or  a 
school  of  thinkers,  whether  in  re- 
ligion, science,  or  philosophy. 

"  It  is  by  an  erident  abuse  and  perver> 
sion  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  that  Dr.  Beid 

Eretends  that  it  is  fkrourable  to  Bishop  Ber- 
eley's  notion  of  there  being  no  material 
world,  when  in  reality  our  author's  own 
principles  are  mudi  more  fliTonrable  to  that 
notion  than  Mr.  Looke*8.'*--PBiESTLBir. 

Dogma  (Gr.  Icyfjut,  an  optnion^m 
philosonhic  dogma)  is  at  present  em- 
ployed of  such  doctrine  as  is  put 
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forth  aathoritatively  under  a   rigid 
definition,  and  especiallj-  in  theology. 

*'Diodonu  Stenlas  afflnxu  the  Ghal- 
deoaa  likewita  to  haT«  Msertad  this  dofftna 
of  the  world*»  eternitj.  The  Chaldsana 
affirm  the  nature  of  the  world  to  be  that  it 
was  neither  generated  firom  the  beginning, 
nor  will  erer  admit  oormption.  — Cud- 

WOBTH. 

Tenet  (Lat.  tftiew,  to  hold,  mean- 
ing he  holds;  formerly  tenent,  they 
kold)  ifl  a  matter  of  philosoph;^  or  re- 
ligion, wbichy  as  resting  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  is  firmly  held  as  true. 
The  term  expresses  doctrine  in  its 
peculiarity  ana  distinotiyeneBs.  There 
IS  a  milder  force  in  Tenet  than  in  Doc- 
trine, which  latter  is  graver  and  more 
important,  or  in  Dooha,  which  is 
more  enei^tic  and  authoritatiye. 

**  In  recommending  the  doctrine  which 
this  book  particnlarly  enforces*  I  know  that 
I  am  jnstifled  by  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  by 
the  Chnreh^by  the  tenets  of  the  most  learned 
and  Tirtnont  of  the  disMnters,  and  the 
greatest  dirines  of  this  country,  who  have 
Ssplayed  their  abilities  either  by  the  press 
or  the  pulpit."— Kkox,  Christian  Philo- 
sophy. 

A  Pbxnciple  is  a  central  or  re- 
presentatiye  truth  in  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, art,  religion,  or  moralB,  which 
is  fundamental  ana  general,  and  out 
of  which  other  matters  of  a  specula- 
tiye  or  practical  character  flow,  and 
become  its  practical  illustrations  {Ft. 
principe,  Lat.  printXpiumy 

-  He  who  fixes  upon  fklse  pnneip2M  treads 
upon  infirm  gronnd,  and  so  sinks ;  and  he 
who  fails  in  his  deductions  from  risht  prin- 
cipies  stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  so 
foils.'*— 80VTH. 

DOCUMENT.    Muniment. 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  synonymous  they  represent  the 
same  thing  under  different  yiews. 
The  Document  (Lat.  dUcHmentum,  a 
proof)  seryes  the  purpose  of  evidence, 
the  Muniment  (Lat.  muntmentum,  a 
defence)  the  purpose  of  preying  pos- 
session in  particular.  The  first  is  for 
proof,  the  other  for  protection.  Docu- 
ments which  prove  a  man's  title  to 
his  estates,  or  those  which  are  kept  by 
public  bodies,  as  charters,  grants,  and 
the  like,  provinfif  their  property  or 
lurivileges^  are  tailed  muniments. 
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DOLE.    Pittance. 

Dole,  connected  with  deal,  is  a 
portion  distributed.  Pittance  (Fr. 
pitance,  pittance,  of  much  disputed 
origin;  there  is  a  L.  Lat,  pietantia, 
see  LrrTR^).  The  pietantia  of  the 
middle  ages  was  the  zest  or  relish 
given  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  fare 
more  palatable,  till  the  word  came  to 
mean,  as  with  us,  the  whole  allow- 
ance of  a  donation  in  any  form,  but 
small  in  amount.  In  the  Dole  the 
leading  idea  is  the  contracted  liberality 
of  the  giver,  in  Pittance  the  scant 
measure  of  tne  receiver. 

DOLEFUL.  Rueful.  Piteous. 
WoEruL. 

Doleful  (O.  Fr.  dol,  ^f,  with 
termination  -ful)  is  excitmg  or  ex- 
pressing sadness,  and  is  applicable 
to  anything  which  has  that  effect, 
as  a  doleful  sight  or  sound.  Rueful 
(A.  S.  hre&vo,  grief,  reventance)  is  at 
present  more  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  expressing  misery  in  the 
countenance.  Piteous  is  expressing 
sorrow  or  misery  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  pi^.  Woeful  means  not 
so  much  exciting  or  expressin|p  woe 
or  misery  as  accompanied  by  it.  In 
the  phrase,  a  woefiil  visage,  it  bears 
the  former  meaning,  but  in  the  phrase, 
a  woeful  day  or  woeful  time,  it  signi- 
fies the  latter.  A  doleful  counte- 
nance, sound,  sight,  story.  A  rueful 
visage.  A  piteous  tale,  sight,  cry. 
A  woeful  narrative  or  event. 

"How  dolefuUy  this  dole    thou  do»t  re- 
hearse." Spenser. 

«*  BuefuUy  dismayed." 

Dbtden. 

Formerly  Prrsous  had  almost  uni- 
versally the  sense  only  of  feeling,  not 
exciting,  pity,  in  which  it  is  still 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  Thom- 
son:— 

*'  Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the 
short  space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  Tital  Ught  of  hearen. 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw." 

Though  Spenser  has— 
I  '<  That  pttMitf  strained  voice." 
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<*  It  is  a  woful  iaberitance  that  makes 
men  heirs  of  the  rengeance  of  Ood."— Bp. 
■Hall. 

DOMESTIC.  Servant.  Menial. 

The  first  is  one  species  of  the 
■second.  Menial  ^O.  Fr.  maisnier^ 
one  of  the  houteholdf  mesn^e)  is  one 
who  perfonns  inferior  offices  of  ser- 
vice, which  the  term,  however,  does 
not  define.  A  Domestic  (Lat.  d^hnes- 
ticiUj  one  of  a  family)  is  a  servant 
actually  employed  in  the  house.  A 
Servant  (Ft.  servant)  is  a  paid  atten- 
dant of  any  kind.  A  farm  servant  or 
a  gardener  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
domestic. 

*'  A  servant  dwells  remote  fh>m  all  know- 
ledge of  his  lord's  purposes ;  he  Ures  as  a 
kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same  roof,  a 
domestic,  and  jet  a  stranger  too." — South. 

'*  The  women  serrants  perform  only  the 
jnost  menial  ofllces.'*— 8wilT. 

DORMANCY.  Abeyance.  Ex- 
pectancy. 

These  are  used  of  powers,  priri- 
'leges,  possessions,  ana  claims  not  in 
action,  enjoyment,  or  exercise.  That 
•is  Dormant  (Fr.  dvrmir^  part,  dor" 
mant,  to  sleep)  which  possesses  an  in- 
herent activity,  vitality,  and  power, 
hut  is  as  vet  quiescent ;  as,  dormant 
claims,  titles,  powers,  passions. 

That  is  in  Abeyance  (Fr.  aUiance, 
6ayer,  to  gape,  connected  with  the 
English  bay,  as  when  a  savage  beast 
stands  at  bay,  that  is,  open-mouthed ; 
hence  abeyance,  open-mouthed  expec- 
tation) wBich  the  law  contemplates  as 
of  the  nature  of  an  unvestea  inheri- 
tance, which  thus  wants^  as  it  were, 
to  be  vested.  Abeyance  is  thus,  in  its 
general  application,  dormancy,  with 
expectation  of  revival. 

Expectancy  (Lat  etveelare,  to 
wait)  regards  the  same  tnings  m>m 
the  other  side,  that  is,  the  side  not  of 
the  possession  or  privilege  but  of  the 
person  anticipating  them.  As  dor- 
mancy is  temporary  extinction  of 
I)Ower,  so  abeyance  is  temporary  ex- 
tinction of  possession,  while  expec- 
tanor  is  active,  and  has  reference  to 
the  iuture,  the  past,  or  the  present 

DOUBT.    HesiTATiOK. 

Doubt  (O.  Fr.  dautir,  Lat  dmtare, 
io  doubt)  relates  both  to  matters  of 
t>elief   and   to  matters  of  conduct. 


SYNONYMS  [domestic] 

Hesitation  ('Lat  h^tare,  to  stick 
fastf  to  be  at  a  lou)  only  to  matters  ot 
oonduct  We  doubt  about  entertain- 
ing opinions ;  we  sometimes  hesitate 
to  express  them.  We  doubt  for  want 
of  scientific  evidence.  We  hesitate 
fbr  want  of  practical  knowled^.  We 
doubt  through  ignorance.  We  hesi- 
tate through  fear,  caution,  misgiving. 
Doubt  is  uncertain  about  principles, 
hesitation  about  consequences. 
"  Mode^dovbt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise." 

Bhaksspbasx. 

"Bot  in  an  age  of  darkness  he  (Gregory 
▼II.)  had  not  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
reqnmte  to  regulate  his  seal ;  and  taUag 
false  appearances  finr  solid  truths,  he«  witl^ 
out  hesitation^  deduced  from  them  the  moat 
dangerous  consequences." — JoBTnr. 

DOUBTFUL.  Dubious.  Uncer- 
tain. 

Doubtful  (see  Doubt)  is  used  ii^ 
all  the  senses  of  entertaining  doubt, 
exhibiting  doubt,  admitting  of  doubt, 
oharactenied  by  doubt ;  but  Dubious 
is  never  used  in  the  abstract,  but  onlj 
in  the  concrete.  So  we  mi^ht  sar^ 
**  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  is  really 
the  case."  We  could  not  say.  *^  It  is 
dubious."  We  speak  of  doubtful  facts 
of  history,  not  of  dubious  hda,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  offsets  about  which 
persons  are  dubious;  but  we  might 
say,  ^The  most  eminent  historians 
are  dubious  as  to  the  fact" 

Uncertain  (Lat.  tncerfiu)  differs 
from  Doubtful  and  Dubious,  as  not 
necessarily  implyinaf  any  tendencv  to 
discredit,  but  sun^  expressing  lack 
of  knowledge  sufficient  to  decide; 
hence  it  may  be  used  of  matters  of 
which  the  motive  cause  lies  in  our- 
selves, while  doubt  refers  to  matters 
beyond  our  control.  **  1  doubt  that  it 
is  so,"  would  mean,  "  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  or  may  not  be  so."  *'  I 
am  uncertain,"  would  mean  only, ''  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  so  or  not" 
« Do  you  purpose  to  leave  town  to- 
morrow t "  "  I  am  uncertain."  Not, 
«*  I  doubt"  «*  Doubt,"  says  Taylor, 
**  has  not  studied,  uncertainty  has  not 
judged.  Doubt  is  the  hesitation  of 
i^oranoe,  uncertainty  of  irresolu- 
tion. Doubt  is  open  to  inquiry, 
uncertainty  to  conviction."  And  so 
it  may  be  said   that   doubtful  ex* 
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presses  ft  positire,  uncertain  a  nega- 
tiye  state  of  mind.  Reg^din^  the 
term  Uncertain  objectively  and  not 
•abjectiYelyy  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  thing  and  not  the  person,  the  nn» 
certain  is  that  which  mi^ht  be  com- 
batted,  not  haying  in  it  mcontroyer- 
tible  tmth.  When  a  thing  is  uncer- 
tain, it  is  because  as  yet  sufiScient 
reasons  hare  not  been  produced  for 
belieTingit.  As  uncertainty  is  opposed 
to  conviction,  so  doubt  is  opposed  to 
belief.  We  are  in  doubt  how  to  act ; 
we  are  uncertain  whether  we  will  act 
or  not.  Ofthe  two.  Doubtful  and  Du- 
bious, doubtful  is  the  more  objective, 
dubious  the  more  subjective.  The 
former  denotes  what  in  its  nature  is 
inadequately  evidenced,  the  latter 
what  tends  to  make  iu  doubt.  When 
Milton  speaks  of  *'  dubious  light,"  he 
means  such  as  makes  those  halt  who 
walk  in  it;  and  so  Swift,  ''Persons 
of  great  fame  but  dubious  existence." 
The  direct  use  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  Pope  in  the  example  below. 

"  The  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  ooniiateth 
not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  bat  in  the 
application  thereof,  taUaig  into  eonsidera- 
tjon  bf  what  means  laws  maj  be  made  cer- 
tain,  and  what  are  the  caosee  and  remedies 
of  the  tUnUftfulneu  and  uncertainty  of  law." 
—Baook. 

*'  She  (Minerra)  spea]cs  with  the  dubiou9- 
mes*  of  a  man,  not  the  certainty  of  a  god- 
dess. "—Pops. 

DOWER.      JOINTUBB. 

These  terms  express  the  property 
of  the  wife  under  different  aspects. 
The  Jointure  (Fr.  jainturtyjouidre  ; 
Lat.  jungtrt,  to  torn)  is  the  estate 
settled  on  the  wife  to  be  enjoyed  by 
her  after  her  husband's  decease. 

The  Dowry  or  Dowbr  (Fr.  douaire, 
Lat  dbtdrium)  is  the  money,  goods, 
or  estate  which  a  woman  brings  to  her 
husband  on  her  marriaee,  as  well  as 
that  portion  of  a  man^s  real  estate 
which  his  widow  enjo;^s  during  her 
life,  or  to  which  the  wife  is  entitled 
at  the  death  of  her  husband.  The 
Jointure  regards  the  woman  as  a  wife, 
the  dower  as  a  widow  also. 

DRAIN.    Exhaust. 

To  Drain  (A.  S.  drthnigean)  is  to 
draw  off  so  as  to  leave  empty  or  dry. 

Exhaust  (Lat.  exhaurirej  part  ex- 
kaiittus)  is  much  the  same ;  but  there 
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is  a  slight  difference  in  their  applica- 
tion. Drain  is  used  in  a  physical  and 
analogous  sense,  as  to  oram  a  field, 
or  a  country  of  its  resources ;  but  Ex- 
HAU8T  is  used  also  in  a  more  purely 
metaphysical  way  of  abstract  things ; 
as,  to  exhaust  efforts,  speculation,  con- 

1'ecture,  strength,  patience.  To  ex- 
laust  aiso  points  more  stronglv  to  an 
original  limitation  of  the  supply,  and 
its  subsequent  coming  to  an  end. 
Hence  Drain  commonly  refers  to  some 
involuntariness  of  expenditure,  while 
Exhaust  may  refer  to  what  nas  all 
along  been  spent  ptrpose/y.  As, ''The 
country  was  dramed  of  its  resources 
by  a  protracted  and  expensive  war." 
'*  I  brought  with  me  twenty  pounds 
from  home,  but  1  have  exhausted 
my  supply."  The  terms  are  used  to- 
gether m  the  following: 

"  He  himself,  thronffh  terror,  permitted 
those  of  Rome  to  exhoMtt  and  drain  the 
wealth  of  England."— CAJiDHr. 

DRAMA.    Play. 

Play  (A.  S.  plega)  is  always  par- 
ticular or  specific. 

Drama  (Gr.  IpafAo.)  is  general, 
though  capable  of  individual  appli- 
cation. The  play  is  a  dramatic  com- 
position, tragic  or  comic,  in  which 
characters  are  represented  with  dia- 
logue and  action  under  a  common 
plan,  or  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  result.  The  drama  com- 
prises the  whole  theatrical  system  and 
literature,  of  which  the  play  is  a  sam- 
ple or  particular  exhibition. 

DRAW.  Pull.  Drag.  Hawl. 
Tuo.    Pluce. 

To  Draw,  a  later  form  of  drag 
(A.  S.  dragan)  is  to  cause  to  move 
by  force  employed  in  the  direction  of 
one's  self  or  in  the  line  of  one's  own 
movements.  It  varies  in  de^ee  from 
drawing  a  heavy  load  or  a  tight  oork 
to  a  hair  trigger.  But,  light  or  heavy, 
it  is  commonly  implied  that  some  kino 
of  aptitude  or  provision  existi  for 
drawing.  In  this  respect,  draw  differs 
from  Drag,  which  implies  a  natural 
inapiitudt  for  drawing,  or  positive  re- 
sistance, as  a  heavy  box  without 
wheels,  or  a  captive  struggling  with- 
his  captor. 

To  Pull  (A.  S.  fvdlian)  is  applied 
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to  such  casef  of  drawing  as  do  not 
admit  of  oontinuous  draught,  or  inde- 
finite change  of  place,  but  where  the 
draught  is  checked  ana  limited ;  as,  to 
pull  a  belly  a  door,  or  the  oar  of  a 
boat. 

Hawl^  Haul,  or  Halb  (A.S.  Wtan, 
fo  ^et)  IS  to  pull  or  draw  with  force 
ana  sustained  effort,  so  as  to  trans- 
port from  one  place  to  another. 

Tvo  (A.  S.  teogan,  to  pull)  is  to 
pull  with  great  erort,  as  in  a  boat  to 
pull  with  the  stream,  and  to  tug 
agairut  it. 

Pluck  (A.  S.  pluceian)  is  to  pull 
with  sudden  force  or  effort,  commonly 
resulting,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the 
detachine  of  the  thing  plucced  from 
that  to  which  it  was  united,  as  feathers, 
fruits,  flowers. 
"  He  out  him  down  to  grooad,  and  all 

aloQ^ 
Drew  bim  through  dfat  and  mire  without 


And  foolly  battered  hii  comely  oorae.** 
Spkrsxr. 
"  He  woidd  make  the  rigonn  of  the  Sab- 
bath give  way  to  the  puUntg  of  an  ooc  or  a 
sheep  out  of  the  ditch."— 80UTH. 

"  For  six  long  yean  immured  the  c^ttire 

knight 
Had  drag^d  hie  chaini ,  and  acareely  seen 
the  light."  Drtdeh. 

••  While  romp-loring  miss 
Is  hautd  aboat  in  gallantry  robost.** 
THoxsoir. 
*•  Most  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presump- 
tion. 
Which  is  six  hnndred  ducats, or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i'  the  gallies." 

Bbavmokt  akd  Fletchilr. 

"  Industrious  Moll  with  many  a  pluck 
Un  wings  the  plumage  of  each  duck.** 

Smabt. 

DREADFUL.  Feakful.  Fright- 
ruL.  Terrible.  Tremendous.  Ter- 
rific. Horrible.  Horrid.  For- 
midable.   Awful.    Dire. 

Dreadful  (A.  S.  dred,  drtedatiy  to 
fear),  like  awml,  has  lost  iu  original 
sense  of  JoeUng  droad^  or  aw  («m 
Awe),  and  means  now  only  inamnng 
dread ;  but  dread  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  fear,  and  so  dre^iful  maj 
mean  inspiring  a  mixed  feeling  of  fear 
and  rererenoe,  or  of  the  dangerous 
and  the  sublime,  as  a  dreadfulthon- 
derstorm. 


Fearful  would  denote  no  more 
than  a  sense  of  personal  danger. 
Dreadful  seems  to  conrej  more  than 
Fearful  ;  for  Fearful  is  rather  that 
which  iilSpires  fear  bj  its  impression 
upon  the  senses.  Dreadful  dj  whftt 
we  know  or  suspect  as  belonging  to  its 
nature  or  powers.  80  we  maj  speak 
of  ^^dreadiul  accounts  of  a  foreign 
war,"  but  not  **  fearful  accounts." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  a 
large  army  attacking  our  own  coun- 
try would  be  a  feartul  report. 

"  For  this  reason  (that  man  may  repent> 
it  is  that  He  hath  annexed  so  many  droad' 
/W  threatenings  against  the  breakers  of 
His  law,  and  so  many  aracions  promises  to 
them  that  keep  it."— BxrxBiDOX. 

FsfOBTFUL  (A.  8.  fyrhtUffeoT^  is 
said  of  anything  which  causes  virid 
alarm  by  sudden  impression  upon  the 
senses  m  sight  or  sound,  but  espe- 
cially the  fonner.  There  is  a  sudden- 
ness  in  Frightful  which  does  not  be^ 
long  to  either  Fearful  or  Dreadful. 

"  One  cannot  eonceire  wo /Hghtfid  a  stata 
of  a  nation.  A  maritime  eounti^  without 
a  marine  and  without  ocmunerre,  a  eun- 
tinental  country  without  a  firontier,  and  for 
a  thousand  miles  surrounded  by  powerAil/ 
warlike,  and  ambitious  neighbours." — 
Burks. 

Terrible  (Lot.  ferrYW/i*,'  terrere^ 
to  Jrighton)  denotes  what  is  to  be 
dreaded  for  its  effects  upon  us,  though 
there  may  be  in  it  nothing  frirhtful. 
Death  by  accident  is  a  frightful  things 
to  witness;  but  there  are  many  to 
whom  death,  in  its  calmest  aspects 
and  happiest  circumstances,  is  still 
terrible.  The  terrible  excites  appre- 
hension. That  which  is  terrible  am^ts 
us  by  pressing  upon  us  a  realizatipa 
of  some  danger  without  actually  in- 
Tolying  us  in  it.  The  lion's  roar  is 
still  terrible,  though  we  know  that  he 
is  caged. 

«•  How  shall  they  be  able  to  abide  His 
presence  at  that  day  when  the  ^kurionsness 
and  majesty  and  terriblensts  of  His  appear- 
ance wiU  iniinitely  exceed  all  that  the 
tongue  of  man  can  eiqprees  or  the  heart  of 
man  conceive  P  ''—South. 

Terrible  is  a  far  grayer  word  than 
Frightful.  The  former  nerer  lends 
itnelf  to  a  light  meaning.  Whereas 
Frightful  is  sometimes  employed  in 
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^     tbe  sense  of  ezdtmg  a  fimtastic  fear 

>     bjug^eseofaspeet. 

Trcmbhdous  (Lat.  trihnenduSy  that 

^  it  t9i«  tr«m6(«<at.  tr2!m^  totr»mM«) 
denotes  rather  woat  is  fitted  bj  its 
nature  or  app^urance  to  inspire  a 
Und  of  fear,  without  implying  that 
we  onrselres  hare  any  cause  to  fear 
ity  as  ''a  tremendous  cataract,"  '<a 
tremendoos  wind,"  ''a  tremendous 
noise,"  *^  a  tremendous  siae."  The 
tremendoui  oceupiea  a  position  mid- 
way between  the  awful  and  the  terri- 
ble, with  more  of  power  than  the  first 
and  less  of  dread  tnan  the  second. 

•«If  anjthing  ooold  rmise  hit  pMtioo,  St 
was  the  nonKinirifl  diaoowiefl  of  deists  aad 
Cbiistiaa  infldels ;  end  he  thoaght  he  oiight 
be  Jastly  •mgry  with  sneh  wretehes  t£kt, 
Uke  the  giutteof  old,  dmst  make  war  npoa 
lraiuMlin(«()iaBipoteiiee.''-~GiJLinriLL. 

Tekbitio  (Lat.  tenipicusy  causing 
terror)  is  only  a  more  learned  or  rhe- 
torical form  of  Terrible,  used  as  a 
term  of  greater  dignity. 
**  The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  aU  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brasen  eyes, 
Tsrrvfe."  Miltoh. 

Horrible  and  Horrid  (Lat.  hor^ 
iWUiSf  horriduty  horrere.  to  thuddsr 
at)  differ  as  the  possible  firom  the 
actual :  ''  a  horrible  supposition." 
"a  horrible  alternative,''  «*homd 
scenes,"  "  horrid  deeds ;"  but  Horri- 
ble is  often  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
The  idea  of  horror  is  a  recoilihg  of 
the  whole  nature,  sooh  as  makes  the 
countenance  rigid,  or  expresses  itself 
in  the  look  or  posture.  The  Horrible 
is  more  in  the  imagination,  the  Hor- 
rid in  experience  and  obserration. 
"  8wiA  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged 


A  monstrous  phantom,  horrihU  and  Tast, 
As  many  plnmes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight. 
So  many  pieniag  ojo§  enlarge  her  stght." 

Dbtdxk»  Vi^fU, 
"  Thns,  when  black  doods  draw  down  the 

neiahbonring  skles» 
Ere  yet  abroad  the  winoed  thonder  flies. 
An  horrid  stillness  fixstlnTades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silenee  we  the  tempest  fear." 
i)smEK. 
Formidable  (Lkt.formidSiXlisJor' 
mldaref  to  <frttu2)  relates  to  contingent 
and  not  necesnry  fear.    Things  are 
formidable  only  when  we  are  com- 
pelled or  perhaps  go  out  of  our  way 
to  encounter  them  ;  as, ''  a  formidable 


undertakmg^,"  "a  formidable  foe," or 
when  we  think  of  what  might  be  u  we 
did  encounter  them. 

"  Before  the  gates  they  sate 
On  either  side,  %/ormidahU  shape.** 

MiLTOV. 

AwrvL  commonly  excludes  or 
hardly  admits  the  idea  of  a  sense  of 
personal  peril,  though  it  implies  a 
rague  dread.  It  is  closely  linked 
with  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
and  the  belief  in  unseen  presences 
and  powers.  An  awful  solitude  is  one 
in  which  the  mind  is  left  to  its  own 
fancies^  when  it  feels  itself  alone,  and 
is  inchned  to  people  the  blank  with 
Tagne  creationB  of  its  own.  The 
awtul  is  to  the  imagination  what  the 
frightful  is  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  taid 
the  fearful  to  the  understanding. 

"  A  snt^eet  bears  a  rererential  (bar  tohis 
prince  flrun  the  sense  of  his  mi^csty  and 
grandenr,  and  thns  mnoh  more  the  majesty 
and  greatness  of  Almighty  Ood  excites  re- 
▼erenoe  and  aw^Une$$,  though  there  were 
no  other  ingredient  in  that  fbar.**— Hals. 

It  should  be  obserred  that  of  these 
syi^onyms  some  are  capable  of  a  eood 
sens^others  not ;  to  the  latter  kind  be- 
long Friobtful,  Horrible,  and  Hor- 
rid. On  the  other  handitmight  be  said 
that  Uie  majesty  of  God  is  dreadful. 
His  justice  feaniil.  His  presence  ter- 
rible. His  might  tremendous,  His  ma- 
terial manifestations  of  Himself  hare 
been  terrific,  and  His  holiness  is  awful, 
while  His  power  being  irresistible  and 
perfect  could  nerer  receive  so  weak 
an  epithet  as  formidable. 

Dire  (Lat.  dims)  expresses  the 
evil  or  the  terrible  as  actndly  exist- 
ing or  endured,  and  not  only  as  an 
object  of  dread.  The  dire  is  more  im- 
mediate, active,  and  operative  than 
the  drcAdfiil  or  the  terrible.  Lat« 
dira  (ns  understood)  meant,  1,  por- 
tents, t,  imprecations. 

DREGS.  Dross.  Sediment.  Scum. 
Refuse. 

The  distinctive  dififerences  between 
such  synonyms  as  these  are  only  im- 
portant as  regulating  their  moral  or 
metaphorical  application. 

Dreos  Heel,  drtgg^  was  used  for- 
merly in  tne  siin§[ular  oy  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser.  It  is  corrupt  matter  pre- 
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cipitatod  or  separated  from  a  liquid, 
especially  in  process  of  manufacture, 
and,  for  the  immediate  purpose,  use- 
less and  valueless.  With  tne  excep- 
tion of  Sediment,  which  is  never  em- 
ploved  in  anj  secondary  sense,  we 
find  all  the  rest  so  employed.  The 
more  usual  applications  of  the  term 
dregs  are  two:  1,  ''To  drain  to  the 
dregs,"  that  is,  to  exhaust  in  the  en- 
durance of  labour,  pain,  punishment, 
and  the  like — an  ancient  Hebrew 
image ;  and,  2,  ''The  dregs  of  societj 
of  3ie  people,"  signifying  the  very 
lowest  and  vilest  orders.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  little  peculiar  and  original : — 

**  This  muuMr,  however,  of  drawiag  off 
a  tnhject  or  a  pactiUar  mode  of  vritiiig  to 
the  oregsj  eflisctiiany  precludes  a  reviTia  of 
that  subject  or  maimer  for  some  time  for 
the  ftitore.  The  sated  reader  tnms  from 
it  with  a  kind  of  Utevarj  nausea."— Gou>- 

SXITH. 

Dross  is  the  refuse  matter  which, 
as  it  were,  fidls  (A.  S.  i.Tot,  dreiisajif 
to  fall)  from  metals  in  smelting  the 
ore ;  sometimes  used  of  their  oxida- 
tion or  rust.  It  is  a  symbol  of  worth- 
lessness. 

« <  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  Thy  jodgments 
are  rif^t/  says  the  Psahnist,  'and  that 
Hion  in  fttithfnlness  hast  aflUoted  me ;'  the 
Inniaoe  of  afEUotion  beinff  meant  but  to  re- 
fine OS  from  oor  earthi  v  dronintst,  and 
softMi  US  for  the  impresnon  of  Ood^s  own 
stamp  and  image."— BoTLB. 

Sbdimbnt  {IstJSdimentum^KtUing 
dawn,  from  ddertj  touttU)  is  the  mat- 
ter in  a  liquid  compound  which  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  and  which  there- 
fore, unless  it  be  heterogeneous,  is  un- 
like the  former  in  not  being  refuse, 
except  as  to  the  insoluble  or  undis- 
solved portions  of  it. 

"  There  is  also  a  sort  of  water  of  which 
there  is  only  one  small  pond  upon  the  is- 
land, as  fkr  distant  as  the  lake,  and  to  ap- 
pearance T«rf  good,  with  a  yellow  9edbaient 
at  the  bottom.^— Cboifs  VoyagM, 

Scum  (O.  Fr.  aeume,  O.  H.  G. 
je4m,  foam)  is  the  extraneous  im- 
parities which  rise  to  the  surface  of 
liquids  in  boiling  or  fermentation.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  contemptible  worthless- 
ness  and  impurity. 

**The  great  and  the  innocent  are  in- 
■olted  by  the  toum  and  refus§  of  the 
people/'— Adduov. 

Kepusb  (Fr.  Ttfta^  rejuierytorrfuK) 


8TN0jerTMS  [dbekgh] 

means  no  muore  than  waste  or  leiected 
matter,  which,  whether  valuaole  or 
not,  or  available  for  othtr  purposes  or 
not,  is  not  required  for  the  purpose 
in  hand.  Refuse  is  of^  used  (dso 
in  an  analogous  sense  of  anything 
which  has  sunply  done  its  part,  and 
has  become  superfluous,  without  in- 
volving any  strong  idea  of  worthless- 
ness  or  impurity. 

DRENCH.  Soak.  Stbep.  Im- 
brue.   Satvratb.    Imbue. 

To  Drench  (A.  S.  drencatij  to  giv* 
to  drinkf  to  drench)  is  to  saturate  with 
moisture  or  liquia  by  pouring  it  upon 
the  object. 

To  Soak  (A.  S.  spctaii)  is  to  cause 
to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  the  substance  has 
imbibed  what  it  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing. 

To  Stebp  (compare  Germ,  ttippenj  to 
dtp)  is  to  immerse  something  commonly 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  some  altera- 
tion in  it,  or  applying  it  to  a  specific 
purpose  after  it  nas  been  so  immersed, 
but  not  necessarily  soaking  it,  of  which 
the  texture  may  possibly  render  it  in* 
capable.  It  is  often  used  to  express 
the  abeyance  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  sleep  or  fbrgetfiilness, 

"  Mars  driren  from  the  dreadftil  field 

That  he  had  drenched  with  blood." 

CowPXB, /Uiad. 

"  When  they  appear  it  is  not  onlikely  but 
that  they  SMilr  their  vehicles  in  some  Tuor- 
ons  or  gratinons  moistnreor  other,  that  they 
may  become  visible  to  ns  at  a  more  caqr 
rate." — MoBX,  hnmortalify  qftheSouL 
"  The  pmdent  sibyl  had  hefan  prepared 
A  sop  in  honey  steejped,  to  charm  the  rnard." 
Dbtdbk,  vtrffil. 

Saturatb  (Lat.  tUtiirarey  to  fiU) 
bears  reference  to  the  structure  or  tex- 
ture of  a  substance,  and  means  to  sup- 
ply with  as  much  moisture  as  it  wul 
naturally  absorb. 

'*  Innnmerable  flocks  and  herds  covered 
that  vast  enanse  of  emerald  meadow  tatu- 
ro^  with  the  moistnre  of  the  Atlantic.**-* 
Ma.oa.ulat. 

Imbrue  w  from  an  old  Kne.  6rue, 
from  the  Italian  beverty  and  tne  Lat. 
lf(bhtf  to  drink.  It  differs  from  Imbu b 
(Lat.  imhuXre),  as  to  Imbrub  is  to  wet, 
to  Imbub  is  to  wet  or  moisten  with 
some  particular  liquid,  and  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  tnat  of  staining. 
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Imbkiti  is  almost  confined  to  the 
aoisteningwith  tears  and  with  blood. 
This  is  a  matter  of  asase.  Imbue  has 
the  secondarj  sense  of  tinging  with  a 
^sertam  character,  or  affecting  with 
'Certain  principle^  -views,  doctrines, 
and  the  like. 
^  Th«  tbntaa  with  blood  of  Scots  imbruetU* 

MiLTOB. 

**  Thy  words  with  grace  divine  imbued. 
Bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satietf." 

MILTOV. 

DRESS.  Attibb.  Apparbl.  Ar- 
tAT.  Costume.  Habit.  Clothes. 
Clothiko.  Garment.  Vesture. 
Vestmbnt.  Raiment.  Habiument. 

Dress  (O.  Fr.  drecisr,  to  mt  up^ 
•originaUj  from  Lat  dinet-ui^  umrightf 
tQ  arrangi)  is  used  genencally  of 
what  is  employed  to  cover  the  body, 
regarded  at  a  whoU,  though  it  be  of 
more  articles  than  one,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  careful  ana^^ement  and 
elaborate  character.  The  dress  is 
well  or  ill  fashioned  and  carelessly 
worn  or  carefully  arranged,  costly  or 
inexpensive,  simple  or  complicated, 
with  or  without  ornaments,  and  in 
its  extended  idea  includes  &r  more 
than  what  is  merely  Beoessary  to 
clothe  the  body.  Hence  the  term 
Dress  readily  lends  itself  to  a  secon- 
dary meaning^  that  of  aspect  or  cha- 
Tacter,  as  it  impresses  tne  sight  or 
judgment,  as  in  the  following : 

'*  Cbristiani^  is  that  Teiy  religion  itself 
(natural  religion)  in  a  better  dreu" — 
Pxabcb»  5erm(m«. 

Clothes  (A.  S.  eldthf  a  cloth)  are 
^n^^  of  dress.  And  yet  they  are 
restricted  to  those  which  are  dirtctly 
BO,  that  is,  to  what  is  worn  simply  to 
-corer  the  t>ody  or  protect  it  from  the 
weather. 
<'  And  Jaeob  rent  his  cUfthnr—BWU, 

Clothing  is  dress  divested  of  the 
idea  of  ornament,  and  regarded  simply 
in  its  material,  as  a  savaee  might  1>e 
clothed  in  the  sidns  of  beasts,  or  a 
lioh  man  in  purple  and  fine  Imen.  It 
is  a  broader  term  than  Clothes,  and 
vfould  include  what  were  not  in  them- 
^ves  clothes.  A  magacine  of  ar- 
ticles of  dothinff  would  contain  laces, 
buttons,  &c.  ft  has  a  vary  generic 
Bad  abstract  meaning. 
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••  With  hhn  the  datkatgh  neither  wooUm* 
nor  linen«  nor  silk,  satin,  or  veWet.  It  is 
drapery.  It  is  nothing  more.**— 8lR  J, 
BXTBOLDS. 

Nearly  allied  is  Raimbkt  (O.  Fr. 
mi,  ordeTy  from  which  O.Fr.  arrat,pr9- 
pomtton,  &c.),  which  is  the  represen- 
tative name  for  dress  when  regsurded 
as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
to  be  provided  with  shelter,  food^ 
and  raiment. 

"  HaTing  food  and  raiment,  let  as  be 
therewith  content.**— Btd^e. 

Attire  (O.  Fr.  «*trtr,  to  adorn) 
denotes  highly  ornamental  or  official 
dress,  as,  '^  gorgeously  attired," 
"  meanly  clad.''^ 

<*  Earth  in  her  ridLotttrs."    Hiltov. 

Apparbl  (Fr.  avpareUUr,  to  match 
tkingi,  patvt/being  Lat.  pHiwIut.  from 
Bar,  equal)  is  clothing  regarded  as  a 
luxury  of  life,  as  Raiment  is  a  neces- 
sary. So  we  nughtsay,  ''Wealth  in  the 
East  often  consists  m  the  possessioB 
of  costly  apparel  and  stuffii." 
"  Coetly  thy  habit  as  thy  porse  can  buy. 
But  not  eiqvrassed  in  nnqy,  rieh«  not 

g^Bdy, 
For  the  appard  oft  prodahns  the  man." 
Shajcbspkarr. 

Array  (mo  Raiment)  ffives  the 
idea  of  varum*  articles  of  aress  and 
ornament,  not  called  so  till  ranged  in 
order  upon  the  person,  and  would 
include  such  ornaments  as  are  not 
articles  of  apparel  or  clothing,  as,  for 
instance,  nngs  on   the   fingers,  or 
decorations  for  the  head. 
"Diy  op  yoor  tears,  and  stick  year  rose- 
mary 
On  this  &ir  oonOp  and  as  the  onstom  is. 
And  in  her  best  arraif,  bear  her  to  choroh.** 
Shakxspbabx. 

Costume  (Fr.  ccutwnt,  Lat.  con" 
tuetudHnom)  is  a  doublet  of  the 
word  ciotom,  and  is  to  national  dress 
what  Habit  (Fr.  hahity  a  fashion^ 
dresSf  Lat.  kmHtum)  is  to  the  dress  of 
sections  or  orders  of  men,  as  we 
speak  of  the  costume  of  a  period,  the 
habit  of  an  ecclesiastic. 

*<  Sergins  Panlns  wearsa  orown  of  lanreL 
This  is  hardly  reconcilable  to  strict jnro- 
prie^  and  the  eottmme,  of  which  Ba&ele 
was  m  general  a  good  observer  ."—Sib  J. 
Bbtvolds. 

Habit  is  commonly  of  a  plain  and 
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more  or  leet  flowing  character.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  habit  of  a  loldier, 
bat  of  a  monk,  or  a  lad/'s  riding- 
habit. 

"  BabiUd  like  a  JnrTmui.'' 

Ceuxouill. 

Vestvri  (Lat.  oeftirt,  to  ebthe) 
conyers  the  idea  of  a  costly  garment 
of  a  flowing  character ;  while  Vkst- 
MSNT  is  an  official  resture,  especiallj 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

"  Upon  M7  vesture  shall  they  cut  lots.** 


and 


"  Bring  forth  vestments  for  all  the  wor- 
sbippera  of  Baal ;  and  they  brought  them 
forth  vestmetUs^—Jbid. 

Garment,  which  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  gamement  (O.  Fr.  gamement, 
gamiTf  to/ttmich)  is  any  article  of  cloth- 
ing of  a  main  character,  and  connected 
with  the  trunk  of  the  body.  HaU, 
laces,  boots,  and  the  like,  though 
articles  of  clothing,  would  hardly  be 
called  garments. 

All  thjaarme$Us  ondl  of  myrrh,  aloes, 
fii^'*^EHfflish  Psaims, 

Habiliment  (Fr.  habHiemtnt^  fta6t7- 
ler,  to  dreu)f  more  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  is  much  the  same  as  Gar- 
ment, haying  a  more  formal  force; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  Vestment. 
Official  robes  might  suitably  be  termed 
habiliments.  Speed  speaks  of"  kingly 
habiliments,"  and  Knox  (Essays)  of 
the  **  habiliments  of  a  soldier. " 

DRIFT.  Tendency.  Gravita* 
tion. 

Drift  (t.e.  driven)  is  commonly 
employed  of  the  an^mentatiye  mean- 
ing or  purpose  of  connected  words, 
as  in  a  speech  or  written  composition, 
though  not  confined  to  this. 

Tendbnct  (Lat.  teruUre,  to  stretchy 
to  tend  in  any  direction)  is  applied  to 
subjects;  as,  the  tendency  of  certain 
principles;  and  means  not  the  mental 
aim,  but  the  moral  and  practical  issue 
or  consequence.  **I  could  hardly 
make  out  the  drift  of  his  speech,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  to  haye  a  reyolu- 
tionary  tendency." 

"  Bat  so  strangely  perrerse  is  his  com- 
mentator, that  ne  will  snppose  him  to 
mean  an^rthinff  rather  than  what  the  ob- 
vious 4r^  oThis  aignmeat  requires."— 
Wabbviton. 


STNOKTMS  [DBIFT} 

''This  tmth.  Philosophy,  thongh  eagle* 

eyed 
In  Nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks.** 
Cowpeb, 
GnAyiTATB  (Lat.  grUiKtdtem.  heavi- 
ness)  is  employed  of  the  general  tenor 
botii  of  speech  and  action  which  tends 
to  a  certain  point  or  direction  with  or 
without  any  conscious  qt  intendecT 
bias. 

'<  To  act  with  any  people  with  any  degreft 
of  comfort,  I  beliere  we  most  oontriTe  a 
little  to  assimilate  to  their  character ;  w» 
mrut  gravitate  towards  them  if  we  would 
keep  m  the  same  system  or  eiqpect  that  theyi 
shonld  approach  to  as.** — Burks. 

DRINK.  Draught.  BsyBRAOE. 
Potion. 

A  Drink  (A.  S.  drenean^  to  drinky 
is  commonly  a  compound  for  refresh- 
ment or  health. 

A  Draught  is  a  long-drawn  drink 
either  of  water  or  artificially  com- 
pounded liquid,  medicinal  or  other- 
wise. 

BEyERAGE  (O.  Fr.  hovraiee,  drinky 
and  boiore,  to  drinky  Lat.  6w^e)  is  m 
compound  not  otherwisethan  pleasant. 

Potion  (Lat.  potioTiem)  is  usually 
a  liquid  medicine;  but  the  word  i» 
more  literary  than  conyersational. 
It  is  the  origm  of  the  word  poison, 

DROLL.  Ludicrous.  Ridicu- 
lous.   Comical.     Laughable. 

Of  these.  Laughable,  exciting  or 
worthy  of  laughter,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  generic  term,  the  others  ex- 
pressing diffisrent  modifications  o£ 
the  laughable. 

'*  Matnre  hath  framed  strange  fellows  ua 

her  time. 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through 

their  eyes. 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
That  they^  not  show  their  teeth  in  th^ 


ay  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  Jest  be  laughr- 
abU."  Seaxespbarb. 

Droll  (Fr.  drSU,  led.  tro^  hob- 
goblin)  denotes  the  combination  of 
the  lauffhable  with  the  unfamiliar  or 
odd.  A  droll  person  is  an  oddity;, 
a  droll  story  is  not  simply  funny,  but 
amusing  from  a  disconnectedness  and 
unexpected  combination  of  incidents. 

*' This  nerer  transported  him  to  anythiBf 
which  looked  like  malignancy;  yet  m  tW 
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■little  robs  and  Taxations  of  life  *twu  apt  to 
thow  itself  in  a  drotUah  and  witty  kind  of 
peeTishness." — Stsbhx. 

Ludicrous  (Lftt.  ludiotry  or  lauxtcnu, 
dwM  in  tport)  denotes  that  which  is 
penonallj  Itnehable,  hut  without 
■any  mcesmry  Adiaiixture  of  contempt 
or  pitYy  in  tms  difiering  from  Ridicu- 
lous (Xat.  ridkiUuSf  causing  laugkter\ 
which  conyeys  the  idea  of  the  con- 
temptible in  things  and  the  humilia- 
ting in  persons,  or  the  pet^  and 
trimn^,  where  some  degree  of  grayi^ 
is  claimed. 

"  Aocording  tothat  hTpothesis  it  woold 
ibllow  that  ertry,  the  smallest  and  most 
contemptible  animal  that  eonld  see  the  son 
bad  a  higher  degree  of  entitr  and  per- 
fection in  It  than  the  son  itself.  A  thing 
ridiculoutty  absnrd."— Oudwobteu 

"  He  has  therefbre  in  his  whole  Tolome 
nothing  bnrleoqoe,  and  seUkMS  anrthing 
iudienm$  or  fumliar."— JonasoM,  Life  0/ 
WkUer. 

Comical  (Or.  tutfjiXxifj  eomie,ti&/M^y 
«  revel)  denotes  what  is  demonstra- 
tireW  and,  as  it  were,  dramatically 
laughable,  admitting  of  surrounding 
inadents  or  circumstances,  as  '*  to  be 
in  a  comical  position,"  *'  a  book  with 
comical  illustrations.'' 
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*«He  (Daniel  Whitby)  w 

«ad  at  length  made  a  nrste 

titm,  which  cost  him  noching  but  the  plea- 
sore  of  ont-wittfaig  his  governors  bf  i^  part 
«eted  in  a  eomieau  waj?*— Wood.  AtJbnm 

OXOK 

DROOP.      Lamouish.     Flag. 

PiME. 

DaooF  is  allied  to  drop,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  anything  which  occupies  a 
less  erect  position  than  ordinary.  The 
snowdrop,  as  its  name  implies,  droops, 
that  is,  nangs  down  its  bead  more 
than  the  generality  of  flowers.  The 
4ag  droops  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
ibroe  of  wind  to  unfold  it  horison- 
tally.  The  human  head  or  form 
<lroops  under  sorrow  or  sickness. 
Lakouisb  (Lat  tanguirt.  to  be  toeole, 
JahU)  is  only  applicable  to  things 
4>osses8ing  some  kmd  of  rital  enerey, 
which  has  heoome  dull  or  weak  under 
A  softening,  depressing,  or  sickly  in- 
duence.  To  Flag  (of.  Icel./oJps,  to 
droop)  commonly  bean  reference  to 
^^wtbjnoTenent,progress,  or  efforts; 
while  FiNB  (A.  d.  jmun)  is  onfy 


used  of  sentient  beings,  and  means  to 
languish  under  oertam  causes,  as  dis- 
trew,  anxietr,  disappointment,  capti- 
vity, desire,  longing,  desertion,  or  so- 
litude. Tne  Dlant  does  not  pine, 
though  it  may  oroop  and  languish. 

'*  Upon  her  Cmo  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  nnoniet  droopinff  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  chuged  with 

Btbov. 


"  If  this  hsrmonical  teii4>eratnre  of  the 
whole  body  be  distribated  and  pat  out  of 
tone,  weakness  and  Itmguithing  will  imme- 
diately seise  npon  it.**— Oudwobth. 
<*The  woonded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed 

her  last, 
"Wx^flaggit^  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  nnng,  and  spread  her  pinions 

there. 
Then  sadden  dropt,  and  left  her  life  in  air." 

PopB,iZtaA 
"  Loathing  fkom  raoks  of  hnsky  straw  he 


Minis, 

Andpiittii^  for  the  Terdantpastnre  mooms." 
Bo  WB, /.neon. 

DROP.    Fall.    Sink.    Tumblx. 

Daop  (A.  S.  droptaw)  has  more 
than  one  sense;  as,  to  distil  or  fall  in 
elobules;  or,  again,  to  descend  sud- 
aenly,  abru{^,  and,  in  some  cases, 
on  purpose.  To  Fall  (A.  S.  /soilan, 
cf.  Lat.  faltijrt,  todsonM)is  inToluntazy 
or  mecnanical,  except  in  the  phrase 
to  fall  down  in  worship,  or  attbe  feet 
of  any  one.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
rapid  or  sudden,  as  the  apple  fidls 
from  the  tree,  the  river  falls  mto  the 
sea,  the  tide  ftlls,  or  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer.  To  Sink  (A.  S.  ftn- 
can)  is  to  fkll  pvduaUy  and  compara- 
tireljr  slowly.  It  is  metaphorically 
used  in  the  sense  of  beingoyerwhelmed 
or  depressed,  declining,  decaying,  and 
decreasing  in  bulk.  To  Tumblb  (Ft. 
tomber)  is  to  fidl  awkwardly  or  without 
design,  80  losing  the  eentre  of  granty. 
There  are  many  analogous  appUca-  ' 
tions  in  which  these  distinctions  are 
preserred,  as,  for  instanoe:  Words 
drop  firom  the  lh)s,'or  an  observation 
is  dropped  aceiaentally ;  a  subject  is 
dropped.  To  fall  fh>m  a  high  estate. 
Words  sink  into  the  heart,  or  great 
men  sink  in  public  estimation.  To 
tumble  from  tne  seat  of  power;  the 
cataract  tumbles  orer  the  rooks. 
"When  the  send  ot  droppim  nuts  li 
heard."  MorAXT. 
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«H«  rothed  Into  ihe  Add  Md  ferem«M 
Aghtiag/rff.''  Btbov. 

««The  ttoiM  nmk  into  Ui  for«li«ad.*« 

'*  He  who  tumbles  from  a  tower  siuely 
bas  a  greater  blow  theahe  who  slides  from 
•  mole-hin.*— South. 

DROWSY.  Slx£ft.  Lbthaboic. 

Drowst  (A.  S.  drutiatif  to  bt  tlug- 
gish)  and  Slbbpy,  or  inclined  to  sleep 
( A.S.  iUepf  sUep)^  are  almost  identical ; 
bat  diowsineas  is  a  heavj,  and  often 
abnonnal  sleepiness.  Persons  com- 
plain of  drowsiness  when  thej  wish 
to  keep  awake,  and  say  thej  feel 
sleepy  when  it  is  time  to  »>  to  rest 
ibrue  night.  An  artificial  neariness, 
{irodaced,  for  instance,  by  drugs  or 
an  intoxicAtisg  draoght,  would  be 
called  drowsiness  rather  than  sleepi- 


STKONTMS  [DBOWSXJ 

noting  the  process  or  the  state,  1»iit 
not  the  habit.  Ikebribty  expieasea 
the  state  and  the  habit,  but  not  the 
process.  Intoxicatk  lends  itself  most 
easily  of  all  to  a  secondary  applica- 
tion ;  so  that  a  man  is  said  to  beintoxi- 
oated  with  success,  pleasure,  and  the 
like. 

'*  The  dissolotMm  snd  drunkameu  of  th«t 
night  was  so  great  and  soandaloos,  in  a. 
naticn  wldch  had  not  been  aoqnalntedwiA 
sneh  disorders  for  many  Tears  past,  th«t 
the  King,  who  stfll  stood  in  need  9t  the 
Presbyterian  party,  which  had  betrayed  all 
into  his  hands,  tor  their  satiifoetion  eanaed 
a  proclamation  to  be  miblished  forbidding 
the  drinking  of  healths.*— LuPLOW,  JKs- 
mmrt. 
'*  King  was  a  name  too  prond  for  man  t» 

^th  modesty  and   meelmess ;    and  th» 


LtTHAROic,  from  lethargy  (Gr. 
UfiiifyU)  is  always  abnonmu,  sup- 
posing some  foreign  influence,  whether 
9Med  physically  of  an  involuntair  and 
strong  tendency  to  sleep  morbidly ;  or 
ttorafiyj  in  the  sense  of  insensateness 
said  innndble  sluggishness,  oblirion, 
indolence,  or  indifference. 

"  Abore  is  perpetual  gloom.  The  snn  is 
not  seen,  nor  the  breese  felt.  The  air 
stagnates,  and  pestilential  Tapoors  diflbte 
ibwcnnegt,  lassitode,  and  anjdety."— .^i^ 


*' I  rather  ehoese  to  eodnre  the  wounds  of 
those  darts  whieh  enry  easteth  at  norelty, 
than  to  go  on  safblr  and  s^Mjni^in  the  eaay 
ways  of  ancient  nndertaldngs.**—RiXXIQK. 

'*Does  Lear  walk  thnsP  speak  thns? 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  diseemr 
Snp  are  /e^AarTiAf.**— Shakxspxjlbs. 

DRUNKENNESS.       IirroxxcA- 

TICK.      iMBBRIATIOlf.      IhEBRISTT. 

DRUKixNifcss  is  specifically  the 
becoming  intoxicated  by  strong  drink, 
and  is  used  to  express  both  the 
casual  state  and  the  habit. 

Intoxication  (Lat.  tot^tcum^^nmnj 
Or.  t«(mA,  a  poison  in  which  orreivs, 
««^  were  dipped)  includes  cases  in 
which  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
other  oauses  than  drinking,  as,  for 
instanoe,  the  fumes  of  toba<^. 

iNnaiATiON  (Lat  Vaedrtars,  to  nmk$ 
drunk)  difien  firom  intoxication  in 
being  confined  to  the resultsof  drink* 
iBf y  and  firom  drunkennsss,  in  de- 


80  dasmling  (n  their  eyes  who  set  it  en. 
Was  sore  to  tntexseats  the  brows  it  bouid.** 

OOWPSB. 

"That  His  good  to  be  drank  oaee  a 
month,  li  a  eomm<m  flattery  of  ■ensnality, 
supporting  itself  upon  phrsick  and  th* 
heaJthfol  eflbcts  of  uudnotion.*'— Bbowv*. 
Vulffor  Brrors, 

*'  Paroxysms  of  uubriety."  — Darwht. 

DUMB.  MUTB.  SPBBCnLBSS. 
SlLBNT.      V0ICBI.B8S.      N0I8BLB8S. 

Dumb  (A.S.  dumb,  mute)  commonly 
signifies  unabU  to  speak,  whetho 
from  temporary  or  permanent  and 
natural  causes,  as  ''dumb  brutes," 
''  struck  dumb  with  amaaement." 

**  In  the  first  ease  the  demooiao  or  asad- 
manwaB<b(iii6;  aodhisdMm&fUSSDrobably 
arose  from  the  natural  turn  of  hlsoisorder. 
whieh  was  that  species  of  madness  eallad 
melaneholy,  of  whieh  taeitornity  or  dwmb 
MSM  iM  a  Tory  eommon  eflbet."— Pabmbs. 

MuTB  (Lat.  ffititia,  dumb)  is  com* 
monly  employed  of  the  human  raoe» 
and  refers  to  articulate  speech,  which 
finr  some  peculiar  reason  is  temporarily 
suspended,  as,  ''Mute  in  astonish- 
ment," **  In  spite  of  all  interrogationa 
he  remained  mute."  Many  are  mute 
by  nature  who  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, dumb;  that  is,  they  haTO  no 
imperfection  of  the  Tooal  onrans;  but, 
being  without  the  sense  of  hearinsr, 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  soono* 
which  they  ought  to  utter.  Pocti- 
eally,  Mvtb  is  used  in  the  senae  oi 
duBib,  as  "  mnte  fishci/' 
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"Hail  B»dT«  Luigvage,  that  by  tinewt 

weak 
Pidst  more  my  flxtl  eadeaTonring  tougot 

tospealc, 
Ajid  midst  imperfect  words  with  childish 

tripa 
Half   vmiroiioonced,  slide   through   my 

iB&tUpa, 
PriTing  dwnb  sUenoe  from  the  portal  door 
Wherene  had  muteljf  sat  two  years  before/' 

MlLTOK. 

Speechless  (A.  S.  «pic,  tpeeeh)  re- 
lates on\j  to  articulate  sounds,  and 
means  destitute  or  deprived,  whether 
permanendy  or  for  a  time,  of  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

•'  From  his  stack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd 

forBre  .    . 

Down  diVd*  and  all  the  flkded  roses  shed. 

SpmeUeu  he  stood  and  pale»  tiU  thns  at 

length. 
First  to  hunself,  he  hi  ward  silence  broke." 

MlLTOX. 

Silent  (Lat.  «Were,  to  be  silent)  is 
Tcry  general,  and  relates  to  anything 
characterized  hy  the  absence,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  of  speech  or 
sound.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to 
living  beings,  but  to  anything  pro- 
ducing sound,  as  *'  a  musical  mstru- 
ment, '  or  even  to  localities,  as  "  the 
silent  woods." 

"  Bst  man  is  frail,  and  can  bnt  ill  sustain 
A  long  immnnity  from  grief  and  pain. 
And  after  all  the  joys  that  plenty  leads 
With  tiptoe  step  vice  siUntty  socceeds." 

GOWPSR. 

"The  Voiceless  woods'*  (Fr.  tww, 
Lat.  vocem,  a  voice)  would  mean  the 
absence  of  animal  sounds,  "The 
Noiseless  woods"  (O.  Fr.  noiu,  a 
quarrtL  I^t.  natMSo,  ditgusty  annoy- 
anee,  Brachet)  the  absence  of  all 
sounds,  whether  vocal  or  otherwise. 

*'  The  Niobe  of  natkws,  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  votcdess 

woe. 
An  empty  nm  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dost  was  scattered  long  ago." 
Btbom. 
"For  her,  O  sleep,  thy  bahny  sweets  pre- 
pare; 
The  peace  I  lose  for  her  to  her  traasfler ; 
Hnsh'd  as  the  frJUng  dews  whose  noi$eUu 

showers 
Impearl  thefoldedleavesofeveningflowers, 
8ceal  on  her  brow.'  Cohgrxve. 

DUPLICITY,     DOUBLE-DIAUNO. 

(See  Deception.) 

The  former  relates  to  character  (Lat. 
duplex,  dup&cUf  double),  the  latter  to 
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action.  Dupucitt  (Lat  dibftottattm, 
a  being  doubte^oubtfulneu)  oi  character 
may  lead  to  DocBLK-DSALnto  in  par- 
ticular oases.  Duplicity  is  that  sus- 
tained form  of  deception  which  con- 
sists in  entertainine  <me  set  of  feelings, 
and  actinff  as  if  influenced  by  another. 
Double-£aling  is  acting  in  sndi  a 
way  as  to  have  a  double  line  of  oon* 
duct,  and  commonly  to  g^ve  the  im- 
pression of  consulting  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  others,  while  one  is  really 
following  one's  own. 

"I  find  in  yon  no  ftdse  ttupKeitjf,"'^ 
Chaucrb. 

"  Maskwell  in  the  *  Doable-dealer,'  dis- 
closes by  soUloqar  that  his  motive  to 
cUmbte-daxUng  was  his  passicm  tor  Cynthia*** 

— CtmJRKRT.ATfP. 

DURABLE.  Lasting.  Perma- 
kent.    Enduring.    Persistent. 

Of  these.  Lasting  ^A.  S.  Uutan, 
"to  observe,  perform,  last,  remain": 
Skeat,  Etym,  Diet.)  is  the  most 
general — remaining  longer  in  exis- 
tence, and,  by  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing, remaining  long  unimpaired. 
Lasting  and  Durable  seem  to  shara 
between  them  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical import  of  endurance.  Durable 
stone.  A  lasting  friendship.  The 
former  too  resists  wear,  the  latter 
survives  the  lapse  of  time. 

**  The  anelents  depleted  IHendship  in  the 
bearings  and  strength  of  a  yonng  man, 
bareheaded,  mdely  clothed,  to  signiQr  its 
actiTi^  and  lastvngness,  readiness  of  action 
and  aptness  to  do  serTiee.''~Bi8H0P  Tay- 
lor. 

Durable  (Lat.  durebilis,  dwarep 
act.  and  neut.,  to  harden)  is  lasting, 
with  specific  reference  to  physical 
influences ;  as  a  "  durable  material " 
is  one  which  will  bear  wear  and  tear, 
weather,  and  the  like.  That  which  ii 
not  durable  perishes  quickly. 

*'  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of 
grandeur  in  onr  minds  by  its  sixe,  its 
height,  ito  awftal  obscnritv,  its  strength, 
ito  antiqnity,  and  its  tfvraMtey."— Blaxb. 

Permanent  (Lat.  permdnerey  to  ttay 
to  the  e9id)  combines  the  two  ideas 
<Hf  absence  of  internal  and  of  external 
change.  A  permanent  monument  it 
not  only  durable,  but  it  is  established 
so  as  to  remain  unmoved.  It  lasts 
both  in  time  and  plaee.  The  opposite 
to  Permanent  is  temporary. 
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"  The  emrtli,  gre»t  mother  of  as  sU, 
That  only  eeenu  anmoTed  and  permamad* 

Eicovmnfo  («it  Dukablr)  is  em- 
plojed  of  what  nsists  moral  imlueiioet 
<d  deterioration  or  destmctioiiy  aa 
''  endaring  happinesi," ''  an  endming 
fiiendahip/'  It  inTolrea  tuoh  ideas 
MM  remaining  firm  under  trial,  suffer- 
mgf  perfaapsy  without  resistance,  but 
at  least  without  jielding. 

«*  To  hare  in  hearen  %  better  and  an  m- 
dwrmg  rabstanoe."— JBliMe. 

PBR8i8TBitT(Latpertuf)ireyto9WNatfi 
iteadfoMtUf)  means  lasting  through  na- 
tive tenacity,  and  so  contmuinr  or  last- 
ing in  spite  of  influences  whion  might 
hare  been  sufficient  to  destroy-  natures 
changeable  or  less  tough.  It  has  a  phy- 
sical character,  as  a  botanical  term,  in 
the  sense  of  not  idling  off  until  the 
part  which  bears  it  in  wIm)!!/  matured ; 
s.g.  the  leares  of  evergreen  plants. 
In  the  following  it  indicates  a  sustain- 
ing  will  or  purpose,  as  reflected  in  the 
expression  of  the  eye  itself: — 

'*  Modred^  narronr  fozj  fbce. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  grer,  persitttnt 
«ye.*»  Tmstmon, 

DUTY.    Obuoatxon. 

The  distinction  oommonljmadebe* 
tween  these  is  that  Duty  (literallj, 
what  is  diU)  rises  out  of  permanent 
relationships  between  persons,  while 
Obuoatiox  (Lat.  obagaiionemy  obK" 
garey  to  bmd)  flows  from  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  principles  to  particular 
cases.  Obli^tions  m  this  way  would 
often  be  duties,  while  duties  would 
often  be  based  upon  obligations.  An 
obligation  in  its  broadest  sense  is  any- 
thing which  constrains  us  to  act :  as,  a 
TOW,  promise,  oath,  contract ;  but  is 
hardly  applicable  to  the  ooeroive  power 
of  law,  or  to  such  matters  as  flow 
from  natural  pietjr.  as  the  duty  of 
parents  and  of  cmldren.  Duty  is  a 
graver  term  than  Obligation.  A  duty 
hardly  exists  to  perform  trivial  things ; 
but  there  may  be  an  obligation  to  do 
them.  It  is  the  dutr  of  peers  to 
attend  the  queen  at 'the  opening  of 
parliament.  We  should  hardly  say 
that  to  attend  in  their  robes  was  a 
duty,  though  they  are  obliged  to  do 
this.  Law  and  conscience  dictate  to 
a  man  what  is  his  duty,  and  tht 


8TH0NTMS  [DUTT] 

neglect  of  it  is  a  violation  of  right  or 
virtue.  Obuoation  is  more  practical, 
and  is  dictated  radier  bv  usage  and 
proprietf.  Obuoation  has  also  very 
ohsn.  the  sense  of  the  power  that  binds, 
while  Duty  is  the  thin^  enforced. 
A  duty  never  can  be  against  reason ; 
an  obligation  may  be  even  absurd,  aa 
dependung  upon  custom.  ObUgatioii 
is  defined  by  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  obliges;  du^  by  the  ability  of 
the  subject  who  performs. 

*'  As  the  will  of  Godit  our  rale,  toinqniro 
what  if  onr  duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  te 
do,  in  any  instanee.  Is  in  effeet  to  inquire 
what  is  Um  wUl  of  Ood  in  that  instance, 
wMeh  eonstaatljr  beeomes  the  whole  bol- 
ness  of  moralitj.**— Pazxy. 

"The  ymriemduUm  whieh  hare  now  beea 
considered  all  agree  with  each  other  in  torn 
common  qnalitf  ,  that  nt  being  cbUffOtorw 
npon  rational  and  volontarx  agrats;  and 
they  are  all  ei^oined  bf  the  same  anthoii^* 
the  anthori^  of  eoaseience.**— SxEWAJO. 
Outlinti  of  Moral  FMloaophi/, 


E. 

EAGER.  Eabkist. 
Eaobr(0.  Fr.d|gnt,Lait.  ienm,  ifccrp, 
activ§)  denotes  an  excited  desire  or 
longing,  and  an  intentness  upon  pur- 
suit of  some  object;  ss,  hounds  esger 
in  the  chase.  He  who  is  eager  seeks 
to  gain  or  enjoy  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  and  is  proportionately 
stimulated  to  action.  The  term  may 
relate  to  what  is  praiseworthy  or  the 
contrary. 

'*  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing» 
Eager  to  taste  the  h<Mued  quring, 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon> 

Ouat. 
Eabnbst,  orig.  a  substantive  (A.  S. 
eoTTMstf  earnestness),  is  always  used  in 
a  good  sense ;  and  though  earnestness 
may  grow  into  specific  eagerness,  it 
by  no  means  impUes  this.  jSagemess 
relates  to  the  object,  earnestness  to  the 
occupation,  the  state  or  habit.  Ear- 
nestness is  a  oombination  of  sinceri^ 
and  energy.  We  should  say  equally 
of  the  hypocrite  and  of  the  sluggard 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  religion. 
<*And  we  maj  learn  hence  that  the 
greatest  gilt  of  prayer,  and  eanustHtu  and 
frsqoeoey  in  it,  is  ao  good  mark  of  goifli- 
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neM,  except  it  be  atteiifded  with  tiDeeM, 
eonstant,  and  Tirtaons  endeftTonxB."— 
Qlahthx. 

EAGERNESS.  Aviditt.  Gbxsdi- 

NIS8.  ACQUIUnVKNBSe. 

EAOBRiiBas  (fit  tbore)  differs  from 
Avidity  (Lat.  UMitatem,  Utfidusy 
grtedy),  in  that  the  Utter  implies  more 
of  sppetite  and  desire  of  possession, 
and  IS  not  employed  ofanythrngbesides 
matters  of  enjoyment  and  such  posses- 
sion ;  whereas  Eaosrnsss  is  applio- 
able  to  an  excited  desire  to  gain  ends  of 
other  kinds ;  as,  for  instance,  the  jonng 
soldier  may  be  eager  for  opportonities 
of  distinguishing  himself,  or  accept 
the  post  of  dai^er  with  eagerness, 
where  the  term  AvzorrT  would  he 
wholly  out  of  place. 

GasBDiNxss  (A.  S.  gridie)  is  a 
low,  animal,  or  selfish  form  of  desire. 
Eagerness,  as  we  hare  seen,  may  in 
certain  cases  be  praiseworthy;  but 
AvinrrY  and  Grebdinbss  are  always 
used  in  an  nnfarourable  sense,  though 
this  in  some  cases  is  slight,  as  to  seise 
an  opportunity  with  aridity.  Itnerer 
reacnes  the  coarseness  of  greediness. 
**  For  him«  ye  gods.  Cor  OrutinDs,  whose 


With  impioof  tagemeu  began  the  war, 
Come  more  thaa  common  punishment  pre- 
pare." Bows,  Luean. 
"  In  all  which  we  may  lee  an  infinite 
aoiditv,  and  sach  aa  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
any  finite  objeet,"— Fothkbbt,  Atheo- 


"  To  work  all  wieleanneee  with  grtedi- 

AoQunmrsNESs  (Lat.  oefttv^, 
part.  ocfttUttiM,  to  aequin)  is  an  actiye 
but  milder  form  of  mediness.  It  is 
a  propensity  of  whicn  the  nature  is  a 
lore  of  gain.  It  does  not  despise  even 
small  gains.  It  is  an  animal  instinct 
and  may  be  seen  in  some  animals,  as 
the  magpie  and  tiie  monkey.  It  is 
commonly  unscrupulous  and  leads  to 
theft,  peculation,  and  fraud.  It  is 
a  kind  of  spurious  and  unprincipled 
industry.  The  older  force  of  the  word 
was  passive,  not  actire. 

"  He  died  not  in  his  acquititbH,  bnt  in 
his  native  sotl."— WoTTOV. 

EARLY.    SooK.    Bbtimzs. 
Eaklt  (A.  8.  Cliche)  is  used  as 
an  adjectiye  as  well  as  an  adverb.    It 


is  essentially  relative,  and  implies 
some  ordinary  or  fixed  point  of  time, 
in  adyance  of  winch  something  else 
takes  place,  as  "  to  rise  early,'*^ "  an 
early  spring." 

Soon  (A.  S.  tona)  indicates  always 
a  short  interral  posterior  to  any  given 
moment  or  the  present  moment,  as 
''soon  after  sunrise,"  ''I  will  go  soon." 

Betimes  (6e  or  frt,  and  ttme.  the  i  } 
having  been  added  afterwards,  t.s.,  1 
hy  time)  denotes  some  space  in  the 
early  part  of  which  something  else  is 
done.  It  has  a  practical  force^  and 
commonly  means  m  food  time  ror  all 
needftd  purposes,  or  for  some  specific 
object. 

"Samnel  began  hb  aeanaintanee  with 
God  eor^p  and  continued  it  long.  Hebenn 
it  in  his  Ions  coats,  and  continued  it  to  mi 
gref  hairs.'^--BiSHOP  Halt.. 
"  Tis  notUT  past*  tie  aoomtr  done. 
Than  summer's  rain  or  winter^  sun ; 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear, 
Tis  gone  while  we  bnt  say  tis  here.** 
Cabxw. 
«  When  the  first  rajs  thetr  cheering  crim- 
son shed. 
We'll  rise  detunes  to  see  the  vinoTard 
spread."  Pabhxll. 

EARNEST.    Plbdob. 

Eabkbst  (Welsh  emti)  is  a  word 
of  very  uncertain  histoid ;  so  is  also 
Plbdoe  (Fr.  pleige).  As  used  figura* 
tively,  there  is  some  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Earnest  is  less  strong 
than  Pledob.  After  a  pledge  we 
expect  by  personal  right ;  after 
an  earnest  we  expect  by  natural 
sequence.  A  pledge  is  some  kind  of 
security  actually  given  for  the  future. 
An  earnest  often  involves  no  more 
security  than  that  of  a  high  proba- 
bility. If  I  gay,  "  I  pledge  my  word 
that  itiball  be  so,**  I  leave,  as  it  were, 
a  deposit  in  honour  that  1  will  do  what 
I  say.  If  I  say,  '*  His  early  school 
successes  were  an  earnest  of  his  bril- 
liant career  in  after  life,"  1  mean  no 
more  than  that  they  raised  expectations 
which  were  afterwards  fulfilled. 

"  Thej  (aflUctiotts)  maj  be  testimonies       i 
or  eomesls  of  Ckid's  farour ;  for  whom  He 
loves  He  rebukes  and  chastens,  even  as  a 
father  a  son  in  whom  he  delighteth." — 

WiLKIHS. 


**  If  a  pawnbroker  reeelTes  plate  or  Jewels 
ae  apME^c  oroeenritf  for  the  repafment  «f 
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money  lent  tliereea  ftt  ft  daj  ecrtain,  b« 
has  tbem  vpoo  the  ezpren  eontnet  or  eoa- 
ditko  to  restore  them  if  the  vUdger  per- 
Uxrm»  his  pert  bj  redeeming  them  in  dne 
time.''->BL^OXBnnn. 

EASE.    QuiBT.    RiST.    Repose. 

Ease  (Fr.  nn)  meanf  the  absence 
of  any  canee  of  trouble.  This  may  be 
either  intemaUy  as  regards  oneself,  or 
externally  as  regards  what  one  has  to 
do.  Hence  the  twofold  meaning  into 
which  the  word  mns  ovt,  otqviet  and 
facility.  In  the  former  application 
Ease  is  fireedom  from  trouble,  pain,  or 
restraint  from  without  or  from  within. 
We  speak  of  ease  of  body  or  ease  of 
mind;  in  the  latter  fireedom  from  diffi- 
culty or  opposition. 

Quiet  (IaL  qmiUm)  denotes  the 
absence  ot  a  disturbing  cause,  aa,  «.^. 
harassing  thoughts  or  noises,  and  is 
inapplicable  to  the  bodies  of  men. 

Rett  (A.  8.  restany  to  itay,  remain; 
cf.  Ger.  nuten)  denotes  primarily  the 
oessation  of  motion,  and,  as  a  particu- 
lar application  of  this,  the  cessation 
from  actrre  or  laborious  movement. 

As  a  synonym  with  Repose  (Fr. 
rspof,  firom  rwpomr,  to  rest),  it  may 
mean  any  cessation  which  is  a  relief 
from  exertion.  We  may  rest,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  standing  posture;  but 
repose  implies  the  placing  of  all  parts 
drthe  boay  in  a  posture  of  rest. 

"  What  Joj  within  these  smiless  groves. 

Where  lonely  Contemplntaon  roresy 
To  rest  in  fesrless  ease!  "  Lahohobkx. 

'«  Secure  the  snered  quiet  of  thy  mind." 
Dbtdht,  Ovid. 
••So  fi»rth  she  rode,  withoat  repose  or  rest,'* 

BPSKSXK. 

EASE.    Easiness.    Facility. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  syno- 
nym with  these,  Ease  commonly  re- 
fers to  specific  action.  Easiness  to 
inherent  quality.  "He  lifted  the 
hcATy  weight  trith  stut,  being  appa- 
rently assured  beforehaind  of  toe  oati- 
iMM  of  the  task." 

Faciutt  r  Lat.  flUtUtStom)  is  lees 
objectrre,  and  more  subjectiye.  We 
speak  of  ease  in  reference  to  the  task, 
cf  fSidlitr  in  reference  to  a  person's 
power  or  performing  it ;  so  that  by 
practice  and  natural  stren^  a  man 
BBsy  perform  with  compsraUTe  fisdli^ 


BYVOHfYUS  [EASB) 

a  task  in  itself  by  no  means  easr. 
Ease  is  also  more  applicable  to  purely 
physical  undertakings,  Faciuty  to 
mental.  Ease  is  opposed  to  efifbrt^ 
fikcility  to  diffioolty.  The  intelligent 
man  soIycs  a  problem  with  fiMilitj; 
the  strong  man  lifts  a  wei^  — ^^ 


«*  It  most  be  likewise  shewn  that  thene 
parts  stand  in  soch  a  relatioa  to  each  other 

that  the  comparison  between  them  may  be 
easily  made,  and  that  the  afCection  of  the 
mind  may  result  fh>m  it."— Bubkx. 
"  Refrain  tcnnight. 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  <^  a    ' 

To  the  next  abstineaoe.** 


"Some  gentlemen  are  not  tenified  by 
the  facility  with  which  goTeznment  has 
been  oTertumed  in  France." — ^Buaxx. 

EBULLITION.  ErrEavEscsiicx. 
Fbkmentation.    Ferment. 

Ebullition  (Lat.  ekuHirt,  to  hoit 
vp)  is  the  process  of  beiling,  cr  the 
agitation  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the 
escape  of  bubbles  caused  by  the  oosk- 
rersion  of  a  part  of  the  liquid  inta 
yapour. 

ErrERVEscENCE  (Lat.  effervaehrt^ 
to  boil  up  or  over)  is  caused  hj  the 
escape  from  a  fluid  of  gas.  as  in  the 
mixture  of  carbonated  slkaliaad  acid. 

Ferment  (Lat /erfnentum)  is  the 
ftate,  Fermentation  the  proceu  <^  fjer- 
menting.  When  used  metaphorically, 
Ebvtxition  is  employed  of  soddcA 
bursts  of  anger  or  ill-temper.  ErrER* 
YESCENCE  is  uscd  loss  commonly,  but 
employed  of  the  natural  ezhibtnoii  of 
liYeliness  and  good  spirits.  Fermbr- 
TATioN  and  Ferm  ent,  of  a  state  of  ill- 
suppressed  discontent  or  impatienoe, 
and  especially  among  a  number  cf 
persons.  But  Ferment  is  commonly 
appropriated  to  the  emotional,  and 
Febmentation  to  the  matmal.  A  hiYe 
of  working  bees  is  in  a  state  of  fiennen- 
tation.  It  is  dangerous  to  aporoaeh 
if  some  exciting  cause  has  tnrowm 
them  into  a  ferment. 

"  There  are  many  young  members  in  the 
Hoxise  (such  of  late  has  been  the  ifid  sue. 
cession  ofpuhlie  men)  who  nerer  saw  thaS 
nrodigy  Charles  Townshend,  norofoonrse 
know  what  st  ferment  he  was  able  to  esdte 
in  ererything  by  the  Tiolent  ebuUitiom  of 
his  mixed  Tirtues  and  fhOings.'*— fiuRKB. 

"The  wild  fM,  the  fixed  air  is  platn^ 
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brok«  looae«  tmt  we  ooght  to  raspend  our 

Indpaent  «ntil  the  flnt  efervescenet  is  a 
ittb  nibiided,  till  the  liquor  is  clewed*  and 
until  we  lee  something  deeper  than  the 
•fitatioa  ofa  troabl«d  uid  frothy  ■nrfaee." 


i1 


*'  The  natioa  is  in  too  high  a/rrmsnt  for 
ao  to  expect  either  lUr  war  or  even  fkir 
quarter  mun  a  reader  of  the  opposite  partj." 

"  It  Is  not  a  fgrmentaUve  process,  for  the 
•ohitioo  begins  at  the  sorlhee  and  proeeeds 
towards  the  eentre,  oontrary  to  the  order  in 
whieh /nuMntatioM  acts  and  spreads."— 
Paut. 

ECCENTRIC.  SiNOOLAR. 
frntANOs.    Odd.    Gbotesqub. 

Eccmrriuo  (L.  Ltt.  eocentr^Uf  out 
tf  tkt  etntrty  Qit,  Ijotirr^)  it  onlj  em- 
ployed of  perMiu,  tnd,  a^^^  on!  j  of 
what  meets  the  obeerratioii  m  refer- 
«nce  to  oondaot,  as  the  appearance, 
dress,  and  the  whaTiour.  No  pecu- 
liarity of  ooimtenanoe  or  form,  how- 
erer  striking,  would  be  called  eccen« 
trie;  for  eocentrioitj  implies  a  will, 
nature^  or  habits,  which,  as  it  were, 
move  m  a  different  orbit  from  thoee  of 
other  people. 

SiNGULAm  (Lat  i^:n^MJ&n»y  on$  at  a 
time,  aloM  of  itt  Hnd),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  applied  to  the  whole  person 
or  to  any  aspect  of  his  character,  to 
his  ideas,  to  his  whole  life,  or  to  any 
particular  act,  as  standing  by  itself 
out  of  the  common  course,  and  even 
tophenomena,  circumstances,  oroocor- 
rences.  Singulari^  is  less  demonstra- 
tire  than  eccentricity,  and.  unlike 
eccentricity,  may  be  restrictea  in  some 
persons  to  matters  which  do  not  meet 
the  eye.  So  one  may  be  singular,  that 
is,  unlike  his  neighbours  or  the  gene- 
rality of  people  in  the  opinions  which 
he  holds ;  or  the  singularity  may  ap- 
pear in  some  one  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter only,  or  in  some  one  solitary 
act,  as  in  some  determination  whicn 
he  makes. 

Strahob  (O.  Fr.  ettronf*,  Lat 
oxtramui)  is  of  equally  compKhensive 
application,  but  bears  reference  to  the 
experience  of  the  witness,  to  which  it 
is  foreign  and  alien ;  so  that  what 
teems  strange  to  one  person  may  not 
be  so  to  another,  who  can  better  in- 
terpret ity  or  has  by  a  larger  experience 
beoi  made  ^miliar  with  it.    It  is  a 


ffrayer  word  than  SiifovLAB.  It  is  the 
diffienltyofooaiprehension  or  interpre- 
tation which  constitutes  the  Stramob, 
whence  the  word  Stranob  is  often 
coupled  with  mysterious,  and  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  undesirable. 

Odd  (N.  odde,  from  oddr^  a  point ; 
ia.  noteven,  lerel,  but  haying  a  unit  on 
one  side  higher  than  on  the  other;  see 
Wbdgwood)  implies  disharmony,  in- 
congruity, or  uneyenness.  An  odd 
thing  or  person  is  an  exception  to 
eenoalruies  of  calculation  and  proce- 

rience.  like  Singular  and  Stranob, 
it  has  a  yery  wide  appUcation,  and  is 
not  restricted  to  what  is  purely  of  a 
personal  nature.  It  is  less  fpchwe  than 
Stranob,  and  denotes  an  mipreasion 
not  so  much  of  surprise  or  bewilder- 
ment as  of  incongruity,  as  strangeness 
does  of  nnfamiliarity,  singulanty  of 
isolation^  and  eccentricity  of  irregu- 
larity. 

«  Genius,  a  bnstllag  lad  of  parts. 
Who  all  thhigs  dUfbj  flto  and  starU; 
Nothing  aboTo  him  or  below  him. 
Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem. 
From  eccentricity  of  thought 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  oof^t." 

liL0TI». 

<*  ThoQffh,  aeestdingto  ths  esmmonjcooiM 
and  praetloe  of  the  world,  it  be  somewhat 
tinguiar  tu  men  .thoroaghljr  to  live  up  to 
the  principles  of  religion,  ret  sinffularity  in 
this  matter  is  so  fhr  from  being  a  reflection 
vpon  any  man's  prodenee,  that  it  is  a  eingu- 
Imr  eommendatioB  of  it."— Tnxonov. 


"Tboiwh  the  eommon  experience^  says 
he,  and  the  ordinaxy  eoorse  of  things  hare 
Jastly  a  mighty  inflnenee  on  the  nunds  of 
men  to  make  Uiem  gire  or  reftise  credit  to 
anything  proooeed  to  their  belief,  yet  there 
is  one  ease  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the 
fhcts  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  tkir  testi* 
moay  giren  to  it*— Wabsitrtob. 
**  But  oh,  how  oddfy  will  it  sonnd,  that  I 
Must  ask  mj  ehild  foifiveneis.'' 

Shaxbspbakb. 

The  Grotbsqub  (literally  the  cha- 
racter of  the  strange  figures  which 
serye  to  ornament  grottoes)  belongs 
only  to  matters  of  representation,  ex- 
pression or  action.  The  groteKiue 
IS  a  combination  of  (tune  with  strange- 
ness. It  is  truth  in  grimace,  a  natival 
thing  put  forth  in  an  unnatural  way, 
or  an  meident  with  a  curious  jumUe 
ofsurroondings.    The  grotesque  cos- 
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tains  the  deiiiflntB  of  the  wild,  the 
inooDgnuMU,  the  whimirioli  Uie  un- 
couth. 

**  ChnU$qu$  pmiatiag  b  the  hut  tcmb- 
blftnoe  of  this ;  uid  Monet  be^at  hia  Art 
of  Poetrf  b7  deaeribingmieh  ft  ^ore  withft 
aofta's  head,  ft  hone's  neok,  the  winn  of  ft 
bivd,  ftnd  ft  flah's  tul,  p«rts  of  diihrent 
•pedes  Jumbled  together  ftoeording  to  the 
madimftgixifttkio  of  the  dftaber.*—- Dbtdxv. 

ECONOMICAL.  Saviko.  Fru- 
gal. Thriptt.  Parsimonious. 
fipARiNo.    Penurious. 

Of  theeey  Saving  (sojfi,  Fr.  jot/, 
Lat.  mlvui)  means  avoiding  uimeces- 
earj  expenses,  whether  it  oe  with  or 
against  the  natural  inclination,  whether 
as  a  habit  or  for  a  particolar  purpose, 
whether  with  or  without  sufficient 
reason ;  but  it  has  aocumulation  for  its 
objoct. 

Economical  ^Gr.  SuMvofuitoc,  good 
at  mananng  a  notuehoUl)  implies  a 
good  deal  more,  as  not  only  saving  of 
waste  and  unnecessary  expense,  but 
careful  and  frugal  management  and 
prudence  in  expenditure.  Theeoono- 
mical  person  not  only  absUuns  from 
extravagance  and  waste,  but  speeds 
judiciously  and  well.  Economy  is  a 
term  susceptible  of  the  highest  appli- 
cations. It  is  the  prudent, Just,  and 
advantageous  employment  of  the  parts 
of  a  whole  or  system,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  providence, 
religion,  of  tune  and  tslents.  It  is 
suitable  to  the  largest  fortunes,  and 
runs  up  into  the  highest  forms  of 
administration.  It  deals  with  laree 
expenditures,  and  oonstitntes  the 
wealth  of  a  state.  Economy  is  the 
whole  and  extended  form  of  that  of 
which  management  is  a  part  and 
iowerform. 

Frugal  (Lat.  frugSUsy  thrtfttf)  re- 
lates more  sfteciocauy  to  matters  of 
consumption.  80  that  cue  may  be 
frugal  even  of  time.  It  is  opposed  to 
lavish,  and  belongs  especially  to  mat- 
ters of  food  and  dress.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  not  using  or  spending 
auperiluously,  and  when  used  of  mat- 
ters of  consumption  points  to  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners. 

THaimr  (connected  with  tfcrttw, 
Dan.  thrift  good  luck)  connects  the 
ideas  of  frugality  ana  industry,  or 
amah  carefril  expenditure  as  comes  of 
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a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money, 
and  results  in  the  competent  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  in  prosperity  in  gen^ml. 

Parsimonious  (Lat.  parMomoypar^ 
c^,  to  tpan)  is  commonly  employed 
in  a  bad  sense  of  exeeanve  eoonomy, 
and  a  closeness  bordering  upon  nig- 
gardliness,  or,  at  least,  of  contintums 
effort  at  saving.  Parsimony  is  exer- 
cised in  small  matters,  and  is  the  re- 
trenchments of  trivial  expenses.  It 
is  minute  and  rigorous.  It  levies 
taxes  on  small  ou^nomgs,  and  is  the 
way  by  which  the  poor  grow  rich. 

Sparing  (A.  8.  ^vdrtosi,  to  tpavB) 
has^  like  Parsimonious,  a  somewhat 
unfavourable  sense,  indicating  a  xe- 
luctance  to  spend  where  spending  is 
nesessary,  or  would  be  at  lesBst  more 
graceful.  It  is  more  specific,  as  Par. 
siMONious  is  more  general  and  habi- 
tual. It  commonly  imj^es  amnUr 
means  than  the  possessoris  inclined  to 
make  use  of.  One  speaks  of  bemg 
economical  of  time  and  sparing  of  time 
and  trouble.  As  economy  gains  by  ju- 
dicious spending,  parsimony  gains  by 
scrupulous  spenamg,  and  sparing  by 
not  spending,  or  not  tOl  a  cheap  op- 
portunity has  been  found.  EconomT 
suits  large  fortunes,  parumony  smau 
fortunes,  sparing  uncertain  fortunes. 

The  PBNURious(Lat  pcntirta,  tosnt, 
need)  is  one  who  suffiars  want  in  the 
extremity  of  his  sparing. 
*<  The  charitable  fliw  are  ehieflf  thej 
Whom  Fortone  plaees  in  the  middle  wj. 
Just  rich  enough,  with  eeoHomie  oaro. 
To  sare  a  pittue«,  and  a  pittance  spare, 
Jnet  poor  enoogh  to  fedfthe  poor  man's 
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Or  ihare  those  sofflBriap  wUoh  mayprove 
their  own.**  HalRtr. 

"  He  was  not  hitherto  a  faMr.*'->8wiFK. 

'*The  fother  was  more  giren  to/VM- 

litjfe,  and  the  lonne  to  ryotoiuneeM.'*— . 

»ldtno. 

"  Domestic  indnstrj  and  economy,  or  the 
qnalitiea  distingniBhed  hr  the  homely  titles 
of  thrtfttnees  and  good  honsewifo 
always  till  the  present  oentoiy 
hononrable."— Knox,  Bteeqft, 

"  Bxninumy,  and  not  indostry.  Is  the  Im- 
mediate oanse  of  the  inereaee  of  capital. 
Indnatiy  indeed  prorides  the  enhjeot  which 
pareimony  aooamnlates  x  but  whatevsr  iii<- 
dnstry  might  acquire,  ifpanimony  did  not 
sare  and  st<»«  np,  the  capital  wowd  never 
be  the  greater.''^  SmXH,  WmtUh  <f  Nd 
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"And  te«glit  At  sehoolf  nroeh  mTthoIogic 
But  toiind  religioa  sparingly  enough." 

COWPEB. 

"  I  erar  held  ftfcanty and  pmurioms  jns- 
tiee  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong."— 

BUBOC 

ECSTASY.  Raptuax.  Trans- 
port.   Fbenzt. 

Ecstasy  (Gr.  ht/rraa'ic)iB,\itenXij, 
a  standme  or  being  oTparty  as  if  the 
sool  left  Sie  body  ror  a  time,  accord- 
ine  to  tbe  ancient  notion;  a  state  in 
wbicb  the  mind  is  carried  away  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  impres- 
sions. It  is  now  commonly  used  only 
of  excessive  and  oyerpowering^'oy.  An 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  sometmies  an 
ecstasy  of  griet.    It  is  a  passire  state. 

Rapturs  (Lat.  Tdplbr$f  part,  tvptuj, 
to  teiu),  on  the  other  hand,  is  ener- 
getio  and  actiye,  when  the  thonghts 
and  feelings  are  keenly  aliye  and  in- 
tensified, and  it  nerer  associated  with 
thepainfnl. 

Transport  (Lat.  tnrujHfrtare,  to 
carry  acrou)  is  not  so  strong  a  term, 
and  is  more  variously  apphed.  Ec- 
stasy and  Raptvrx  are  states  of  de- 
light. Transport  relates  to  vehement 
emotion  of  any  kind,  as  grief,  joy, 
rage,  astonishment. 

Frsnzy  (  YT.fr6n6my  originally  from 
^^na-iif  mfUmunation  of  tho  6nitn, 
phr^ttit)  is  stronger  than  Transport, 
and  is  applied  to  all  that  transport  re- 
lates to,  and  to  the  higher  spiritual 
emotions  besides;  as  the  frenzy  of 
poetry,  or  of  inspiration ;  the  fivnzy 
*of  genins,  when  a  more  than  common 
or  human  inflaenoe  enraptures  the 
mind ;  and  the  frensy  of  wrath.  In 
all  the  rest  the  individnal  is  master  of 
his  own  acts.  In  frensy  he  is  sop- 
poeed  to  be  himself  acted  upon  by 
some  power,  which  makes  him  an  in- 
strument, and  carries  him  into  sub- 
jection. 
«*  What!  are  jon  dreaming,  eon?  with  eyea 

eastopwards 
like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ectiatie,** 

Dbtpkh. 
"  The  latent  Damon  drew 
flneh  maddening  draughts  of  beaotf  to  his 

•on]. 
As  for  a  while  o'erwhelmed  his  raptured 

thought 
With  Inarary  too  daring."        Thomson. 


*'With  tramport  Tiews  the  airjrnle  his 

own. 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne.** 

POPB. 
"  WhatJ^em,  shepherd,  has  thy  sonl  po^ 

The  vineyarid  lies  half  pruned  and  half  na- 
dressed."  Dbydbn,  VirgO, 

EDIFICE.  Building.  Struc- 
turx.    Fabric.    Construction. 

An  Editiox  (Lat.  ^Bdiftehtmy  m 
building  of  anv  kind)  is  commonly 
applied  to  inhabiUd  boildings  of  some 
sue  and  pretennon,  or  to  audi  as  are 
at  least  mna  time  to  time  occupied^ 
as  a  palace  or  a  cathedral;  not  an 
obelisk. 

"  Should  I  go  to  ehnreh. 
And  see  the  holyed^  of  stone. 
And  not  hethink  me  straight  of  dangaroos 

roeks. 
Which  tonehing  hnt  my  gentle  vessel's 

side, 
Wonld  scatter  all  her  spiees  on  the  stream* 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  t" 

BmLniNO  (O.  8w.  byga,  to  tmild; 
the  A.  S.  byldan  btin^  to  em-botd-ony 
is  used  in  an  indetermmate  war,  when 
no  characteristio  idea  is  attached ;  as 
a  mass  of  building;  public  and  private 
buildings. 


"And  Jesos 
hym,  Seyst  thon 
JBibU,  IWl. 


answered  and  sayde  nnto 
theee  great  byldinge»f'*~~ 


Structurx  (lAt,ttructura,aJitting 
together,  a  gtructurt)  is  used  of  almost 
anything  which  is  regarded  as  made 
of  parts  or  particles  put  together, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  has 
the  sense  of  composition,  or  mode  of 
putting  together,  or  formation;  as 
the  structure  of  the  globe,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  natural  rock,  the  structure 
of  a  poem  or  a  discourse.  When 
used  in  a  sense  more  closely  synony- 
mous with  BviLDiNo.  it  draws  the  at- 
tention to  theintemaiputtmg  together 
of  the  parts  rather  than  to  any  pur- 
pose ot  it.  A  curious  structure,  a 
lofty  structure,  an  insecure  structure. 
It  would  be  inoongmous  to  Baj, 
''The  citizens  needM  some  pubfic 
structure  in  which  to  hold  municipal 
meetings."  HereEniPicxorBviLoiNO 
would  be  used;  but  it  might  be  added, 
**  The  plans  of  an  eminent  architect 
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were  adopted*  and  the  result  is  a  com- 
modious and  nandeome  structure." 

**B«t  thii  !•  7»t  ft  weftk  pieee  of  itrue- 
tMr€^  becftOM  th*  topporton  are  mb jeet  to 
moon  ioBpnlnon,  espedftUx  if  the  line  be 
loag.'*~-JSdiguim  WctUmiaMm, 

Famiuo  ("Ft.  fabrique,  lMt.fabi^lca, 
any  artistic  jnvduction)  is  used  not 
only  of  structures  in  the  sense  just 

SVeUy  but  also  of  textile  substances, 
t  Uie  architectural  sense.  Fabric  de- 
notes more  art  and  design,  Structvrs 
more  care  and  orderly  arrangement. 
"  The  bftMleetyb^ric  of  ft  ritiam," 
Bkammspkabm. 

CoNtTRUonoN  (Lat.  eonttructid' 
nem)  does  not  imply  that  uni^  of 
form  or  plan  which  is  expressed  by 
both  Fabric  and  Structure.  York 
Minster  is  a  marrellous  fabric  or 
structure.  A  Boman  mosaic  pave- 
ment, or  London  Bridge,  is  an  elabo- 
rate fabric.  The  Dutch  dykes  are 
other  constructions  on  which  the  lives 
of  thousands  depend.  The  term  Con- 
struction is  tne  abstract  of  which 
Structure  is  the  concrete.  It  is  also 
the  process  of  which  structure  is  the 
result. 

<*Froai  the  raft  or  osaoe  which  first 
•erred  to  crrj  ft  iftTftge  orer  the  rirer,  to 
the  eotutnteticn  at  •,  reeeel  cepftble  of  eon- 
Tejring  ft  niunerooa  erew  in  nJity  to  ft  die- 
tftnt  ooftBt,  the  progreee  ia  iBproTemeat  ie 
immeiue.'*— Bobbbtsov. 

EDUCATION.  Instruction. 
Brbsdino.  Training.  Edifica- 
tion. 

Instruction  (IaI.  initruetwnem,  a 
cimstructing)  and  $dueati4m  are  as 
parts  to  the  whole.  Instruction  is 
mental,  education  is  moral  as  well  as 
mental. 

Education  (Lat.  idtieaiionmnf  idX^ 
csfi,  to  rear,  Mueato)  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  younger  portion  of  life, 
when  the  mind  aim  thie  moral  nature 
areunstockedandunderebped;  while 
instruction  may  be  given  or  received 
on  specific  pomts  or  departments  of 
knowledge  at  all  perioos.  Instruc- 
tion msxes  men  wiser;  education 
ouffht  to  make  them  wiser  and  better; 
ana  Brbbdino  (A.  8.  br^dan^  to 
nouriMh)  will  make  them  more  polished 
and  agreeable. 

Traikino    (Fr.  tnriner,    to  drag, 
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draw)  is  devetopBDent  by  instmction, 
exercise,  and  discipline,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  nature  of  a  man, 
or,  specifically,  to  the  faculties  which 
he  possesses.  It  denotes  no  more  than 
a  process  of  purposed  habituation, 
and  is  equally  applicable  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers,  so  tnat  it 
may  include  both  at  the  same  time. 

Edification  (Lat.  tedifXeatibnem^  a 
constructing f  an  edifice)  is  an  improre- 
ment  in  a  moral  or  reli^ous  sense. 
It  is,  unlike  the  rest,  applicable  to  the 
effect  of  a  single  cause,  without  con- 
tinuous or  sustained  influence:  one 
may  be  edified  by  a  casual  remark  of 
another.  He  who  is  edified  is  con- 
scious of  an  accession  to  his  stock  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  an  increase 
of  his  moral  strength. 

"  Oat  of  these  mftgftiinei  I  shall  atniplx 
thA  town  with  whftt  isfty  tend  to  their 
edification.**— kDJ^mom. 
The  following  is  Hooker's  account:— 

"  Now  men  are  edified  when  either  their 
ondentaading  it  tenght  somewhftt  whereof 
in  sQch  aetiont  it  behoreth  all  men  to  eon 
sider,  or  when  their  hearts  are  mored  with 
anj  affeetion  snitable  thereto,  when  their 
minds  are  in  any  tort  stirred  np  into  that 
rererenee,  derotion,  attention,  and  dne  re- 
gard whidi  in  these  oases  seemeth  reqni- 
site." 

"  If  what  I  hare  said  in  the  begiimiaff  of 
thisdiseonrse  be  trains  I  do  not  donbt  Mt 
it  is,  namelf,  that  the  diflbrenee  to  be  fonad 
in  the  manner  and  abilities  of  men  is  owing 
more  to  their  educatUm  than  anjthing  else, 
we  have  reason  to  condnde  that  great  care 
is  to  be  had  of  the  fbrmingohiMren'smiade* 
and  giving  them  thatseasoningeariy,  wkieh 
shalTinflneace  their  minds  always  after.*— 
Locks. 

"  The  coldness  of  paasbn  seems  to  be  the 
natural  ground  of  abflity  and  heoes^amonff 
men,  as  the  goremment  or  moderation  or 
them  the  great  end  of  philoeophical  and 
moral  uutrMctioiu.'*— Snt  W.  TxMPUt. 

*'  I  shall  also  be  bold  enough  to  aArm 
that  among  the  andents  there  was  n<^ 
much  delioaejr  of  breeding,  or  that  polite 
deference  and  respect  which  dvility  obligee 
ns  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards 
the  persons  with  whom  we  oonverse.*— 

BUXKX. 

"  So  to  his  steed  he  gott,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  unfltt  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  been  in  chevalree.'* 
SpUSER. 

EDUCE.      Extract.      Eucn. 

EUMINATB.      EnVCLSATB.      EvOLTB. 

All  these  terms  stand  for  proceasss 
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of  exhibitkm  of  one  Uiinj^  oat  of 
another.  Bat  they  hayetkeir  distinct 
oharactenstics. 

We  Educk  (Lat.  edi^bre.  to  draw 
^ut)  not  matenil  but  monl  retolts; 
mnd  this  as  against  some  coonter- 
agencjor  influence  of  a  contraxy  ten- 
dency, or  a  result  unlike  in  ohtfacter 
to  the  quarter  or  source  froBi  which  it 
is  drawn.  As  Pope — 
«*  The  eternal  art  educes  good  from  ill.** 

We  Extract  (Lat.  extraklin,  part. 
4xtraetu$,  to  draw  out)  simply  as 
against  Uie  natural  tendency  or  tbin^ 
or  substances  to  retain.  The  term  is 
applicable  both  morally  and  physically. 

We  Elictt  (Lat.  etteere^  inrt.  Mt- 
tus,  to  ontico)  only  moral  things,  and 
by  moral  means.  It  is  to  htiae  truth 
to  light  by  indirect  means,  ana,  as  it 
were^  coax  it  out.  Argument  and 
in<)uu7  are  the  common  means  of 
eliciting ;  but  the  force .  of  circum- 
stances also  is  said  to  haye  the  same 
effect  In  the  esse  of  the  thing 
elicited  there  is  presumed  to  be  an 
inherent  tendency  to  keep  the  &ct  or 
truth  in  reserve  which  wul  not  yield 
to  direct  force,  but  only  to  influence 
operating  indirectly. 

EuMivATX  and  Enucleate  stand 
closely  related ;  but  their  purpose  is 
in  the  main  different.  We  ehminate 
a  thing  (Lat  eimXnarey  to  turn  out  of 
doorsybj  turning  it,  as  it  were,  out  of 
doort,  separatinjg  and  excluding  it 
irom  the  matter  in  hand,  as  in  algebra 
we  eliminate  an  unknown  quantity  ,that 
is,  cause  it  to  di8api>ear  firom  an  equa- 
tion; hence,  sometimes,  elimination 
is  the  act  of  obtaining  by  separation. 

We  Enucleate  (Lat  enucliorv,  to 
tahB  out  the  kerml)  for  the  opposite 
purpose,  that  is,  not  to  exclude,  but 
to  ODtain  and  expose,  though  we  may 
afterwards  dispose  in  any  way  of  the 
thing  so  obtained  or  disposed. 

To  Evolve  (Lat  eooh^,  to  unrol) 
expresses  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
Ekuclbate,  but  implies  a  more  con- 
tinuous and  elaborate  process.  It  is, 
moreover,  used  both  of  the  thin^  un- 
folded, and  of  the  thing  brourat  to 
light  out  of  that  which  is  so  unfolded. 
We  educe  by  tact  and  contrivance. 
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We  extract  by  method.  We  elicit  by 
management  and  ingenuity.  We  elimi- 
nate with  a  practical  view  of  clearing 
what  is  soperiuous  to  consideration. 
We  enucleate  the  little  germ  of  what 
is  valuable  firom  the  husk  of  what  is 
worthless.  We  evolve  by  pains  Uiat 
which  we  desire  to  take  to  ourselves 
as  wrapt  up  in  much  for  which  we 
have  no  use  or  regard. 

EFFACE.     Obliterate.     Ex 
PUHOB.    Erase.    Cancel. 

All  these  terms  «>ply  to  characters 
impressed  or  inscribed. 

Epvace  (Fr.  tffaeor)  is  to  render 
illegible  or  mdtscemible,  as  the  letters 
from  a  monument,  or  the  effijgj'  and 
letters  from  a  coin,  or  tnj  representa- 
tion upon  a  surfoce.  It  is  also  used 
metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  re- 
moving traces,  as  ''  to  effiMse  recollec- 
tions from  the  mind."  But  the  term 
implies  nothing  of  mode  or  purpose ; 
so  that  things  may  be  purposely 
effaced,  or  effaced  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  corroding  influences,  and  the 
like.  Such  efndng  may  come  short 
of  the  entire  removal  of  the  thing. 

OBLTrERATE  (Lst  MxttroTey  to  blot 
out;  /itibio,  a  Uttor)  only  ^plies  to 
what  conveys  a  symbolic^  meaninjg; 
«.g.  letters.  A  fresco  painting,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  a  direct  representa- 
tion, and  so  might  be  effaced,  but  not 
obliterated;  but  the  term  is  used 
analogoQsly  to  the  efllacing  of  letters. 
Bo  we  mi^ht  say,  not  indeed,  **  The 
paintinff  itself/'  but  '^  eveiy  trace  of 
It  was  obliterated." 

Expunge  (Lat  Sfpuiv )frt,  to  priek 
out,  to  Oram  Jrom  a  Uttp^  poinU,  mt 
ahooo  or  below)  is  to  strike  out  with 
the  point  of  the  pen,  and  is  always 
detignedly  done;  while  obliteration, 
like  effaMment  may  be  the  result  of 
undesigned  influences. 

Erase  is  to  scratch  out  (Lat 
eradiire);  while  Cancel  (Lat  can- 
eelUf  lattioe  vwrk)  is  to  anw  lines 
diagonally  across  writing,  so  as  prac- 
tically to  remove  it,  without  actually 
enudnsN  ezpun^png.  cr  obliterating  it 
Cancelled  writing  loses  its  force,  out 
not  its  legibility.  It  is  in  their  meta- 
phorical applications  that  the  distinc- 
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tionf  of  these  words  sie  more  dearlj 
promineot.  Memories  aod  impres- 
sions are  efioed ;  traces,  Yestig^es  are 
obliterated ;  offences  and  injuries  are 
expunged ;  gratitude,  good  and  kindly 
tbooghti^  are  erased ;  obligations,  ne- 
cessttj,  niYoars,  debts,  are  cancelled. 

"Tbu  th«  idMS.  M  w«ll  u  chi]di«n.  of 
our  TonUi  often  die  before  u,  and  oar 
minds  repraent  to  os  thoM  tombt  to  which 
we  are  approaehing,  where,  though  bra«a 
and  marble  remain,  yet  the  tneoriptionii  are 
effaced  bj  time,  and  the  imagerj  moulders 
away.**— Loom. 

««  Thesin  of  Jndah  issaid  to  be  writ  upon 
the  table  of  their  hearts,  as  if  their  memory 
of  and  affection  to  it  eonld  scarce  be  MiU^- 
fatarf.*— Whitby. 

"  Is  erery  word  in  the  declaration  from 
Downing  Street,  eoneeming  their  condoct, 
and  conoeminff  onrs  and  that  of  our  allies, 
so  obrioosly  nlse,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
sire  some  new-inrented  proofr  of  onr  good 
laith,  in  order  to  expvmgt  the  memory  of 
this  perfidy  P  "^BuBJEK. 

"  A  king  is  erer  snrronnded  by  a  crowd 
of  intemoos  flatterers,  who  find  their  ao- 
eovnt  by  keeping  Urn  from  the  least  light 
of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of  reotitade  and  jqs- 
tice  are  snusd  fttmi  his  mind.*'— /(ui. 

*'  The  handwriting  against  him  may  be 
eaneeiM  in  the  oonrt  of  hearen,  and  yet 
the  enditement  mn  on  in  the  court  of  eon- 
scienee.**— South. 

EFFICIENT.  Effictive.  Efpbc* 

TUAL.      EFriCACIGVS. 

Epticient  (Lat.  ejffclhnf,  toifeet) 
means  actively  operative,  and  is  need 
of  persons,  of  things,  and  of  causes  in 
a  philosophical  sense,  as  an  efficient 
cause,  an  efficient  officer.  An  efficient 
cause  is  the  motive  principle,  as  dis- 
tin^ished  from  the  final  cause  or 
design,  the  material,  and  the  formal 
cause.  EmciENT  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  persons. 

ErPEcnYB  means  fwodncing  a  deci- 
ded effect,  as  an  effective  remedy  ,an  e^ 
fective  picture,  an  effective  speech.  It 
isnotaquaKtyofpersons.  Effectual 
is  finally  effective,  or  producing,  not 
emct  generally,  but  the  desired  effect 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  done.  An  effisctual  remedy  is  one 
which  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

Efficacxous  (Lat.  ejftcocm)  means 
possessing  the  fnoitly  of  being  effec- 
tive, whiSn  is  latent  m  the  thing  until 
it  is  put  into  operation.   It  is  not  em- 
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ployed  of  persons.  An  efficacious 
remedy  is  had  recourse  to,  and  proves 
effective  if  it  does  decided  good,  efleo- 
tnal  if  it  does  all  the  good  desired. 

«*  The  Chnreh  was  not  impaired.  Her 
estates,  her  majesty,  her  splendoar,  her 
orders  and  gradiUions  o(mtinned  the  same. 
She  was  preserred  in  her  frill  efficiency^ 
and  deared  only  of  a  certain  intolerance 
which  was  her  weakness  and  disgrace." — 

BUBKS. 

'*The  HoQse  of  Commons  will  lose  that 
independent  character  which,  insepturably 
connecting  the  honour  and  repntation  with 
the  aets  <n  this  Honse,  enables  ns  to  afford 
a  real,  substantia),  and  effective  support  to 
his  Government."— /6i(C 

«'  The  extreme  dishonour  and  even  peril 
of  this  situation  roused  her  old  age  at  length 
to  the  resolution  of  taking  some  qfeetual 
measures."— Bissop  HuxD. 

"  Rules  themselres  are  indeed  nothing 
else  but  an  an>eal  to  experience ;  condn- 
sions  drawn  trom  wide  and  general  obser- 
Tation  of  the  i^ptness  and  efficacy  of  certain 
means  to  produce  those  impressions.'*— 
Ibid, 

EFFIGY.  Image.  Figure.    Por- 

TRAFT. 

The  Effigy  (Lat.  tffH^ ;  «,  out  of^ 
and  Jinghv,  to  form)  is  mtended  not 
only  to  represent,  but  to  take  the 
actual  place  of  the  thing. 

The  Image  (LittJmaginem)  is  sim- 
ply to  represent  it. 

The  Figure  (Lat. yX^iro) shows  its 
attitude  and  design  or  occupation. 
The  effigy  is  commonly  popular ;  tbs 
image  architectural  or  commemora* 
tive ;  the  figure  symbolical  or  expres- 
sive. Effip^es  of  obnoxious  rulers. 
Images  of  saints.  Heraldic,  eques- 
trian, weeping  figures. 

We  s^eak  of  Portraits  (  Fr.porfmit, 
Lat.  protrdhen^  in  medieval  Lat.  to 
draw)  of  illustrious  persons.  Portrait 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  exact  resem- 
blance, the  verb  portray  being  used  in 
the  sense  of  drawing  a  likeness  or  de- 
scription, and  employed  not  only  of 
persons  out  of  scenes,  transactions, 
characters,  and  the  like.  Image  and 
Figure  are  used  of  mental  and  rhe* 
torical  similitudes. 

EFFORT.  Attempt.  Eiideatour, 
Essay.  Trial.  ExBRTioif.  Expsri- 
memt.    Experience. 

Epport  (Fr.  ieforcer,  to  makt  on 
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tffort,  fordy  strength)  is  a  gpecifio 
patting  forth  of  Btrength,  woether 
phyrioil  or  mental,  in  perfoiming  an 
act,  or  aiminff  at  an  object.  It  im- 
plief  external  hardnesB  or  difficoltj. 
Ita  opposite  if  ease. 

An  A-mifrr  (O.  Fr.  atempCer,  Lat. 
attentSrt,  to  attempt)  is  a  tijing  to  do 
sometbine  in  particular.  It  may  be  a 
trial  of  slull  or  strength ;  as,  to  at* 
tempt  to  scale  a  wall,  or  to  untie  a 
knot,  or  comprehend  an  expression. 
Efforts  are  strong  or  weak ;  attempts 
are  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and 
often  need  fortune  as  well  as  strength. 
Where  the  word  Attempt  isemployed, 
without  anything  to  qualify  it,  it  im- 
plies that  the  thing  attempted  was  not 
achiered. 

Endxayoue  (Ft.  en  devoir,  in  duty, 
u  mtttre  en  devoir,  to  make  it  one*i 
duty)  is  of  wider  meaning  than  both 
Epfokt  and  Attempt^  and,  indeed, 
compehends  both.  It  is  to  use  all 
arailable  means  and  resources  in  one'a 
power  to  bring  about  an  object.  It  is 
labour  directed  to  some  s]>ecific  end. 
Effort  is  esergetic  or  laborious  endea- 
vour. Endeavour  is  continuous  and 
sustuned  attempt 

Essay  (Fr.  erntyer,  to  try;  Lat. 
exitgium,  a  itandard  weight)  is  com* 
monly  connected  with  one's  own 
natm*al  powers,  of  which  some  trial  is 
made,  as  to  essay  to  write,  to  speak, 
to  sing.  When  spoken  of  matters 
wholly  extraneous  to  one's  self,  it 
has  the  meaning  of  to  test  or  tiy  the 
strength,  ralue,  or  purity;  and  in 
matters  of  effort  imphes  some  degree 
of  the  ineffectual. 

Tria  l  is  the  trying  (Vr,  trier^  to  tort; 
Lat.  tfUare,  to  6raaA  (grain^  tmall)  or 
testing  in  any  manner,  as  by  experi- 
ment, by  experience,  br  examination, 
and  is  applicable  to  one  a  own  strength 
or  powers  and  qualities,  or  the  quali- 
ties of  things  external  to  ourselyes. 

ExEXTioN  (Lat  ex^Mre,  to  thrutt 
forth)  is  the  actire  exercise  of  any 
power  or  fiusulty  of  which  we  may  be 
possessed;  as.  to  exert  the  mind,  the 
limbs,  or  one  s  powers  ffenerally,  as 
e.g.  one's  interest  on  behalf  of  another. 
It  admits  all  degrees  of  effort,  and 
eren  natural  action  without  effort 
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Experiment  (Lat  etfjhimentum) 
is  a  process  instituted  for  the  rake  of 
arriTin^  at  the  knowledge  of  a  general 
principle  or  Iruth.  Experiment  is  to 
the  general  law  what  test  is  to  the 
particular  case.  Less  stricUy  it  is  a 
trial  made  to  test  one's  own  powers  or 
something  else,  and  conducted  by 
reason  and  the  light  of  nature. 

"  From  whence  it  eeemi  prob«ble  to  me 
that  the  limple  ideu  we  receire  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection  are  the  bonndariee  of 
onr  thonghte,  bejond  which  the  mind,  what- 
erer  efortt  it  woold  make,  is  not  able  to 
adTanee  one  Jot ;  nor  ean  it  make  aaj  dis- 
coreriet  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature 
and  hidden  causes  of  those  ideas."— LocKX. 

"  I  am  afiraid  they  hare  awaked. 
And  *iia  not  done.  The  attempt  and  not  the 

deed 
Oonfonnds  ns."  fi&AKXSPKABX. 

**  It  onght  to  be  the  tint  emieavottr  of  a 
writer  to  distinanish  natnre  from  enstem, 
or  that  which  is  established  because  it  is 
right  fr^un  that  which  is  right  because  it  is 
establiehed.*'->i2amd2tfr. 
"  Yet  such  a  tckngue  alike  In  rain  esanys 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise.** 

H001.E. 
"Tobringit  to  the  frio/ will  jon  dare? 
Our  pipes,  onr  skill, our  voices  to  comparer** 
Drtdxh. 

**  JExertinM  of  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing."— Halx. 

"  These  reeords  of  wan,  intriguee,  &e- 
tioos,  and  rerolutions  are  so  many  coUec- 
tioos  of  experimentit  by  whieh  the  pc^tieian 
or  moral  philosophor  fixes  the  principles  of 
his  sdenoe,  in  the  same  Bunner  as  the  phy- 
sician or  natural  philosopher  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals, 
and  other  external  objects  b^  Uie  expert- 
menti  which  he  forms  tonoermng  them." — 

HUMX. 

Experience  (Lat.  expHHentia,  ex- 
vHriri,  to  try)is  practical  accjuaintance, 
oy  personal  observation,  tnal,  or  feel- 
ing of  effects.  In  a  fuller  sense  it  is 
repeated  trial,  varied  obsenration,  and 
prolonged  ac()uaintance.  It  indudea 
also  the  condition  of  the  person  as  the 
possessor  of  the  sum  and  substance  uf 
the  facts,  feelings,  or  truths  so  ac- 
quired. 

"And  so  lor  the  eridence  of  experience^ 
I  am  by  that  to  a  great  desree  assured  of 
the  successi(m  of  night  and  cby,  winter  and 
summer,  and  hare  no  such  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  home  wherein  now  I  am  shall 
the  next  minute  Ikll  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  it  up,  as  to  bein  rontinnal 
ffMif  of  such  accidents.^— Wnjum,  Natural 
Keagion, 
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EGOTISTICAL.  Opiwionated. 
Sei.pish.    Concbitbd. 

The  EooTi8TiCALmin(Fr.feoMm«, 
Lat.  tgoy  I)  is  full  of  himsdf  m  taikf 
as  the  SBLnsH  man  is  full  of  self  in 
plans,  wi$heif  and  duires.  The  egotis* 
tical  man  acts  out  of  self-oonoeit.  He 
is  a  centre  of  interest  and  importance 
in  his  own  estimation. 

The  Opinionated  (Lat.  lipmionem, 
opinion)  man  is  self-conceited  on  the 
particular  point  of  his  own  jud^^ment, 
and  obstinately  tenacious  of  his  own 
opinions.  Both  the  egotistioal  and 
opinionated  man  are  innocent  in  com- 
parison with  the  selfish,  who  is  ready 
not  only  to  think  of  himself  first  on  all 
occasions,  but  even  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  CoNCBn-BD  (Eng.  conceit,  an 
idta,  a  conception ;  Fr.  eonoevoir,  to  con- 
ceive)  man,  full  of  conceit  or  estima- 
tion of  himself,  overrates  his  own  capa- 
city or  recommendations.  This  may 
be  in  some  things,  and  not  in  others, 
in  which  he  may  form  a  just  or  even 
too  low  an  estimate. 

"The  gentlemen  of  Port  Boysl,  who 
were  more  eminent  for  their  learning  and 
their  hnmility  than  any  other  in  Frnaee, 
bttnished  the  w»t  of  speaking  in  the  lint 
penoo  ont  of  all  their  works,  m  rising  from 
vftin-glovy  and  seU-eoooeit.  To  show  their 
putionUr  aversioa  to  it,  thej  branded  this 
form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  mfotism, 
a  flgnre  not  to  be  fbnnd  among  the  aadent 
rhetorieians.''— ^^pectator. 

«*  People  of  dear  hewls  are  what  the 
world  calls  optntdnntotf ."— SHXRSlon. 

«  Bnt  men  are  led  hito  this  mistake  bj 
laying  too  mnch  stress  upon  etymologr. 
For,  $eytskM9$  befaig  denred  from  self, 
thej  leamedlf  inler  that  whaterer  is  done 
to  please  one's  own  indination  most  hH 
under  that  appellation,  not  considering  that 
aeri%-atiTes  do  not  alwnjs  retain  the  ftill 
latitode  of  their  roots."— 8BABCE. 
The  old  force  of  the  term  conceit,  that 
is,  a  conception  or  thought,  and  thence 
a  forced  tnought.  as  a  yerbal  conceit, 
or  play  on  woros,  and  afterwards  a 
faltse  or  undue  conception  of  one's  own 
attractions  or  powers,  appears  in  the 
following  :— 

•'  That  groom  that  ametUed  hunself  an 
emperor  Ukonaht  all  as  irrati<mal  as  dis- 
iQjal  that  did  not  admowledge  him."— 
OLAimix. 

ELDER.    Senior.    Older. 

Elder  (A.  S,yldra,  coropar.  ofeali^ 
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oUt)  and  Senior  (Lat  Umor,  older) 
are  used  both  as  adjeotiTes  and  sub- 
stantives.  Older  only  as  aoomparative 
adjective,  in  the  sense  of  older  persons. 
As  adjecttveSfELD  BR  andSsNioR  relate 
only  to  persons.  Eld  br  simplifying  more 
advanced  age,andSEN  ior  unply  ing  also 
that  priority  or  precedence  which  such 
advancement  confers  or  has  brought 
with  it.  OrJ>ER  is  applicable  to  any 
person  or  thing  whicn  has  existed 
comparatively  long ;  as  this  man,  this 
house,  this  infant  is  older  than  the 
other. 

"Hereof  it  eame  that  the  word  (eUUr) 
was  always  ased  both  for  the  magistrate 
and  for  those  of  Me  and  gnrity,  the  same 
bearing  one  signification  almost  in  all  lan- 
gnages."—  Balrioh. 

'*The  names  of  tord,  signior,  seigneur, 
sennor,  in  the  Italian,  Freneh,  and  Spanish 
laagaages.  seem  to  hare  at  first  imported 
oaly  doer  men,  who  thereby  were  grown 
into  anthority  among  the  several  gorem- 
ments  and  nations  wUeh  seated  themsehres 
into  those  eoantries  npoa  the  fUl  of  the 
Bomaa  Boipire.*— 4iB  W.  Tkmplb. 
**  The  melaaeholy  news  that  wa  grow  oldj* 
Yonra. 

ELEVATION.  Height.  Alti- 
tude. 

Elevation  (Lat  elXnatumem,  Vboit, 
U^)  is  the  situation  of  an  object 
raised  above  others.  Ubioht  is  the 
oouparative  measure  of  the  elevation. 
Such  and  such  a  degree  of  elevation 
indicates  the  specific  height  of  an  ob- 
ject. But  height  is  the  more  general 
term ;  elevation  is  always  comtderabU 
height.  The  least  degree  of  elevation 
is  height  A  plant  may  have  a  stem 
three  mches  in  height  (not  elevation). 
Elevation,  unlike  Height,  is  used  to 
denote  a  moral  Quality.  Elevation  of 
mind  is  above  low  or  vulgar  senti- 
ments and  aims. 

Altitude  lends  itself  (Lat  tUeUii' 
dinem,  height;  alttu,  high)  to  physical 
as  elevation  to  moral  associations.  Al- 
titude is  height  in  elevation  accurately 
measured.  It  is  the  degree  of  space 
extended  upwards  from  a  given  leveL 
Physical  geography  gives  the  altitude 
of  mountains  ahove  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  astronomy  altitude  is  mea- 
sured by  the  degrees  on  the  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle. 
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ELIGIBLE.  Desirable.  Pre- 
ferable. 

EuoxBLE  (Lat.  eUgliref  to  »»leet) 
means  primanlj  worthy  of  being 
chosen,  or  qnalilied  to  be  chosen.  It 
denotes,  therefore,  an  altematiTe— 
that  of  choosin^i^  something  else,  or 
not  choosing  this. 

Desirable  (Ft.  d^tir,  Lat  daiid^i' 
rium)  is  of  wider  application,  and  oon- 
rejs  no  idea  of  comparison  or  selec- 
tion. It  relates  to  anj  kind  uf  ohoioe, 
not  oolj,  for  instance,  of  possession, 
like  EuoiBLB,  bat  of  conduct,  as  e,g, 
action,  or  the  abstaining  from  action ; 
and.  in  short,  of  anything  that  is  to  be 
wished,  as  a  desirable  residence^  a  de- 
•irable  measure,  a  desirable  abstmenoe 
from  food. 

Preferable  CLat  jw^errf,  to  pre- 
fer) is  that  which  is  comparatively  de- 
sirable or  specifically  eligible,  as  eligi- 
ble is  singularly  desirable. 

«*  A  life  of  Tiriae  ud  religion  will,  not- 
-withstanding,  to  a  oonsiderinc^  man  be  hr 
more  easj  and  tax  more  eligible  than  the 
•contrarj  w»7  of  liring."— Sharp. 
***  O,  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  mj  re- 

qneet. 
And  as  a  bleasinff  with  neh  pomp  adorned  P 
Why  are  Hit  gifts  desirable,  to  tempt 
'Onr   earnest  prajers,  then,  giren   with 


At  graces,  draw  a  toorplon's  tail  behind  f  ** 

MlLTOV. 

The  older  form  is  prqfmible, 

'*  Which  hTpothesis,  if  it  appear  bnt  pro- 
bable to  an  impartial  inonirj,  will  eren  on 
that  account  be  prf^«fTi6^  to  both  the  for- 
mer, which  we  hare  seen  to  be  desperate.** 
— Olawill. 

ELOCUTION.  Eloquence.  Ora- 
tory.   Rhetoric. 

Elocvtion  (L»t,  etdcutionemf  eA^ta, 
to  speak  forth)  turns  more  upon  the 
^accessory  {praoes  of  speaking  in  public, 
as  intonation,  gesture,  and  deliyeiy  in 
general;  Eloquence,  on  the  matter 
and  the  natural  gifts  or  attainments  of 
the  speaker.  Tbs  actor  must  practise 
elocution;  but,  as  his  words  are  found 
lum,  he  cannot  be  eloquent.  The  ora- 
tor needs  eloquence  as  a  natural  gift, 
which  may  be  enhanced  and  rendered 
more  effective  by  a  studied  elocution. 

Oratory  (Lat.  Iritor,  an  orator) 
WBprehends  both  the  art  and  the 
practice  of  the  orator,  and,  in  an 
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extended  sense,  the  combined  pro- 
ductions of  orators ;  as,  the  oratory  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Rhetoric  (Gr.  {^  fvr^ftwk  ri^n)  is 
strictly  the  theory  or  science  ofwhich 
oratory  is  the  practice.  It  is  only  by  a 
kind  of  poetic  licence  that  Eloquence 
is  used  m  the  sense  of  expressireness; 
as,  the  silent  eloquence  of  a  look,  for 
instance.  Rhetoric  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, like  the  adjective  rhetorical, 
in  the  sense  of  a  p!articular  figure  of 
rhetoric^  or  of  a  phrase  which  illustrates 
it,  and  is  intended  to  be  rather  effec- 
tive than  literally  and  exactly  true. 
"  Soft  elocution  does  thy  stf  le  renown. 
And  the  soft  accents  of  the  peaeeAil  gown." 
Drtdsn. 

*'  If  I  mistake  not,  onr  modem  eloquence 
is  of  the  same  style  or  speoiee  witn  that 
which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attie 
ekKjoenoe;  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and  sub- 
tle, which  instmoted  the  reason  more  than 
affected  the  passions,  and  nerer  raised  its 
tone  abore  argument  orcommon  discourse.** 

—HUMK. 

"  Their  orators  thon  then  extoll'st  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  oountry,  as  may  seem ; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  much  beneath. 
As  men  dlTinely  taught,  and  better  teach- 

The  solid  rules  of  civil  government 
In  their  majestic  unaffwsted  style 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Qreece  and  Rome." 
Milton. 
"  The  powor  of  eloquence  having  after 
the  dmf»  of  Pericles  become  an  object  of 
greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown 
called  Bhetorieians,andsometimes8<^iscs, 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  such  as  Protagoras,  Pro- 
dicus,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who  was  more 
eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Ocrgias  of  Leon- 
tium.  The  Sophists  joined  to  their  art  of 
rhetoric  a  subtle  logic,  and  were  generally  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  sceptics.**— Blair. 

EMANCIPATION.  Manumis- 
sion. 

Both  these  terms  are  framed  in  con- 
sonance with  certain  usages  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  law  in  regard  to  slaves 
set  at  liberty.  The  former  (Lat.  eman' 
eXpatidn^m)  is  from  the  preposition 
e,  out,  and  manetpium^  a  formal  pur- 
enasey  in  which  the  buyer  laid  his  hand 
on  the  thing  bought— Wrim,  the  handy 
and  cUplre,  to  take.  Hence  emancipa- 
tion was  the  voluntary  setting  free 
from  the  condition  of  such  servitude 
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as  bad  made  the  alaye  the  property  of 
hia  master.  It  is  used  metaphorically 
of  a  moral  liberation  from  what  may 
be  conceived  to  exercise  a  persoual 
power  over  a  man  and  to  bnng  him 
into  a  subjection.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  power  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
or  error. 

Manumission  (Lat.  nUtniimistionem, 
tnHnu  mitt^iref  to  tend  away  by  hand)  has 
no  such  moral  association,  and  denotes 
simply  the  formal  giving  of  a  slave  his 
liber^,  unless  it  be  em^oyed  rhetori- 
cally. 

EMBLEM.  Sign.  Symbol.  Sig- 
nal.   Device. 

Of  these,  Sign  (Lat.  signum)  is  the 
most  generic,  the  others  beiue  species 
of  signs.  Sign  has  the  manifold  mean- 
ings of  a  mark  inscribed,  as  the  sign 
otthe  cross;  a  token,  as  a  sign  of 
peace ;  an  indication,  as  a  sign  of  a 
man's  intentions ;  or  a  proof,  as  a  sign 
that  it  rained  last  night.  The  sign  is 
natural  or  artificial,  the  signal  is  al- 
ways conventional. 

Unlike  sign, Emblem  (Lat.  emblemoy 
Gr.  IfAJixnfAa,  a  raised,  strictly  speak- 
ing^ a  mooable,  ornament)  if  always 
visible  to  the  eye — an  object  repre- 
senting: or  symbolisine  another  object 
or  an  idea  by  natural  aptness,  or  by 
association:  as  a  circle,  the  emblem 
of  eternity ;  a  sceptre,  the  emblem  of 
power. 

**  A  Symbol,"  says  Coleridge  (Lat. 
symb^lum,  Gr.  oiz/M^oXoy)  ''is  a  sign 
included  in  the  idea  which  it  repre- 
sents— an  actual  part  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  whole,  or  a  lower  form  or 
species  used  as  the  representative  of  a 
higher  in  the  same  kind ;"  as  the  lion 
is  the  symbol  of  courage,  the  lamb  of 
meekness. 

Signal  is  a  specific  sign  either  con- 
ventionally agreed  upon,  or  illustrat- 
ingiiomething  else  by  a  pre-established 
connexion  in  the  mind.  Tears  are 
generally  a  sign  of  grief.  The  firine 
of  a  gun  is  in  some  places  the  signiu 
of  sunset. 

Device  (Fr.  devUe)  is  an  emblema- 
tic mark,  ngure,  or  ornament,  like 
Emblem  in  being  illustrative,  but  un- 
like it  in  relating  not  to  natoral  oon- 
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nexions,but  to  arbitrary  associations  ; 
asan  heraldic  device.  Unlike  Emblem 
also  is  Device,  in  including  words  and 
characters  as  well  as  figures  or  objects 
of  representation ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  form  of  a  motto.  A  Device  is  often 
an  emblematic  metaphor;  and  it  is 
commonly  personal,  while  an  emblem 
is  more  general. 

"Whj  max  he  not  be  emblenCd  bj  the 
eoxening  fig-tree  that  oor  Saviour  carted  ?"* 

— FXLTHAM. 

*'We  eome  new  to  the.  signatares  of 
plants.  I  demand  whether  it  be  not  a  very 
eaif  and  genuine  inference  firom  the  observ- 
ing that  several  herbs  are  marked  with  some 
mark  or  sign  that  intimates  their  virtne« 
what  thex  are  good  for,  and  there  being 
such  a  creatnre  as  num  in  the  world  thae 
can  read  and  nnderstand  theee  tign»  and 
eharaciers,  hence  to  collect  that  the  Author 
both  of  man  and  them  knew  the  nature  of 
them  both  ?  "--SlR  T.  MoBB. 

An  emblem  is  always  of  something 
simple.  A  symbol  may  be  of  some- 
thing complex,  as  of  a  transaction 
whicn  another  and  inferior  transac- 
tion may  be  madb  co  symbolize. 

"  His  Ujing  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
his  sacrifice  was  a  symbolical  action,  hji 
which  he  solemnly  acknowledged  to  Goa 
that  he  had  jnstljr  deserved  to  suffer  that 
death  himseliwhich  his  sacrifice  wassuiEu> 
ing  for  him."— SooTT,  Christian  Life. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  consequence 
we  do  not  speak  of  actions  as  emble^ 
matic. 

"  God  and  thou  know'st  with  what  a  heavj 

heart 
I  took  mj  fkreweD  when  I  should  depart. 
And  being  shipp'd,  gave  signal  with  my 

hand 
Up  to  the  cliff  where  I  did  see  thee  stand.** 

Draytoic. 
A  signal,  unlike  the  rest,  is  always  a 
thing  speeificaUy  given  or  made. 
*'  A  banner  with  this  strange  device, 
ExoeUior.**  Lokofbllow. 

EMBRYO.    FosTus. 

Embryo  (Gr.  i/mC^vov,  f«in$)  is  the 
rudimental  state  of  the  young,  whether 
of  plants  or  animals. 

F<£Tus  ( Lat.  yoBtia)  is  not  used,  like 
Embryo,  ofplants,  but  of  animals  only, 
and  is  the  development  of  the  embryo. 
It  is  used  both  or  viviparous  and  ovir 
parous  animals.  The  embryo  beoomes 
the  fcetus  when  it  has  acquired  foxm 
and  lineaments. 
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"  Manx  of  thme  trees  prodoee  the  «iii- 
•brt/os  of  the  learee  and  flowers  in  one  jresr, 
and  bring  them  to  perfection  the  following. 
These  tender  em^ryoi  are  wrapped  np  witn 
a  oompaotaess  which  no  art  can  imitate,  in 
which  state  thej  compose  what  we  call  the 
bud."— PAI.ET. 

"  Flies,  caterpillars,  and  worms  being 
Tipehed  tofatatum  bj  the  heat  of  the  son, 
they  lire  upon  leares  and  grass,  and  take 
their  food  without  the  care  or  assistance 
-of  those  parents  that  prodnoed  them." — 
Hals. 

EMINENT.  Illustrious.  Dis- 
tinguished.    PUOMINENT. 

Eminent  (Lat.  hnXnhty  to  ttandout) 
is  onlj  employed  of  persons :  when 
things  stana  out  conspicuously,  they 
are  called  Prominent.  So  the  eminent 
characters  of  history,  and  the  pro- 
minent events.  Persons  are  eminent 
who  stand  ahore  their  fellows.  This 
may  be  by  the  accident  of  birth,  by 
merit,  hy  high  statioxi,  by  talent,  hy 
virtue^  and  even  by  vices,  if  they  he 
conspicuous  enough.  Therefore  as  a 
social  term  it  is  plain,  as  a  moral  one 
it  is  dubious. 

"  Whilv  others  fondly  feed  ambiti<m's  flre. 
And  to  the  top  of  homan  state  attire. 
That  from  their  airy  emiiUMce  they  may 
With  pride  and  scorn  the  inferior  worid 
sarvey.**  HuoHES. 

Illustrious  (Lat  iUustrit)  is  used 
Btrictly  only  of  persons,  inasmuch  as 
human  acts  or  character  can  alone 
make  things  illustrious,  as  being  the 
aeents  or  the  recipients  of  what  is 
illustrious.  Thus,  we  speak  of  illus- 
trious heroes,  illustrious  nobles,  illus- 
trious titles.  If  we  speak  of  illustrious 
deeds  or  events,  it  is  as  being  done  or 
l>rought  about  by  human  agency.  The 
State  or  the  historian  render  deeds  or 
men  illustrious.  A  striking  object  of 
Nature,  for  instance,  might  be  nunous, 
but  never  illustrious.  The  illustrious 
adds  to  the  idea  of  celebrated  that  of 
a  striking  character  for  fatness,  wis- 
dom, or  ^^oodness.  It  involves  some 
degree  ot  esteem. 

*'  Comparisons  should  be  taken  from  U- 
iustriout  noted  olgects,  which  most  of  ttie 
readers  have  either  seen  or  eaa  strongly 
coneeira.''~BLAiB. 

Distinguished  (Lat  dittinguHrej  to 
dittinguith),  in  like  manner,  directly 
relates  to  persons  and  to  deeds,  and 
(o  persons  for  the  sake  of  their  deeds. 


DnriNouisaED  oonyejrs  the  idea  of 
social  eminence  or  prominence  as  the 
result  of  public  services  rendered,  or 
merit  publicly  exhibited. 

**  Few  are  formed  with  abUities  to  dis- 
cover new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
distinauish  themselves  by  means  never 
tried  before.**— JS&mi^. 

A  thing  or  person  is  prominent  by 
position,  eminent  bj;  station,  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities  of  ^^ood  or  ilL 
and  illustrious  by  the  testimony  and 
consent  of  others. 

*<  Lady  Maebeth's  walking  hk  her  sleep  is 
an  incident  so  ftill  of  tragic  horror  that  it 
stands  ont  as  a  promimtiU  l^tnre  in  the 
most  sublime  drama  in  the  world."— Cum^ 

BEBLAVD. 

EMIT.    Exhale, 

Emft  (Lat.  hnitth^y  to  tend  forth) 
is  the  wider  term,  as  it  includes  the 
more  and  the  less  substantial.  To 
Emit  is,  however,  not  commonly  used 
of  heavy  and  dense  substances;  in 
that  case  we  use  discharge.  The 
cannon  emits  smoke,  but  does  not 
emit  shot.  We  speak  of  water,  flame. 

S\a,  smoke,  li^ht,  steam,  smell,  and 
e  like,  as  emitted. 

Exhale  (Lat  exhdlaref  to  breathe 
out)  is  used  only  of  the  lightest  even 
of  tnese ;  as  to  exhale  odours,  yapours, 
effluvia.  Strictly,  both  EMrrand  Ex- 
bale  relate  to  the  propulsion  of  natu- 
ral, not  artiiicial  things.  It  is  onlv  in 
poetry,  for  instance,  that  the  bow 
emits  Uie  arrow. 

«'  Lest,  wrathftU,  the  lar^hooting  god 

Emit  his  fotal  arrows.**  fiuoR. 

**  Is  there  not  as  mnch  reason  that  the 
raponrs  which  are  exhaled  ont  of  the  earth 
should  be  carried  down  to  the  sea,  as  that 
those  raised  ont  of  the  sea  be  brought  np 
upon  the  dry  land  f— Rat. 

EMPIRE.  Kingdom.  Dominion. 
(See  Realm.) 

Empire  (Fr.  empire^  Lat.  imphium) 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  vast  and 
complicated  ^vemment,  vairing  in 
its  relationship  and  degree  of  power 
in  regard  to  the  many  subordinate  and 
independent  sovereignties  or  commu- 
nities included  under  it. 

Kingdom  (Atttg^  A.  S.  eymng;  eyn^ 
tribe,  -iflf ,  earn  ^,  or  belonging  toj  is 
more  definitely  the  territory  subject 
to  a  king  or  queen ;  while  Dominiom 
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(Lat.  d6tii(nut.  a  lord)  htm  the  yague 
meaning  of  political  subjection  or  fal> 
ordination  cfantf  kmdy  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  u  even  applicable  to  the 
lordship  which  man  exercises  owet  the 
brute  creation.  In  their  figuratiTe 
uses  the  parallel  distinctions  are  ob- 
aerved :  as  the  empire  of  mind  or  rea- 
son ;  the  kinffdomi  of  animal,  mineral, 
and  Tegetable  nature ;  the  dominion 
of  the  passions. 

*«  If  Yiee  had  onee  an  01  name  in  the 
world,  wae  onee  generallr  stigmatised  with 
reproach  and  ignominf,  it  wonld  qnidtly 
loae  ita  empire,  and  thonswadt  that  are  now 
•lavea  of  it  wonld  become  proedytet  to 
▼irtne."— 4aKABP. 

*'  The  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada.'*—&oo  jr. 

*'  The  lafiitf,  honoor,  and  welfare  of  onr 
aorereign  and  her  domiHiont.**—£ook  qf 
Common  Prayer, 

EMPIRE.    Riitfir.    Kivodom. 

Empire  (Lat.  imptrwrn)  stands  to 
States  as  Reion  (Lat.  return)  to  per- 
sons and  dynasties.  The  most  §(lonous 
epoch  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  was 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  reign  of  C^rus  ; 
of  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  reign  of 
Alexander;  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
reiffn  of  Aug^nstus.  A  reigp  is  short 
or  long,  glorious  or  inelonous.  An 
empire  is  lasting  or  ephemeral,  and 
more  or  less  extensiye.  Empire  and 
Ki>fOi>OM  (Eng.  Ung^  and  termination 
'doniy  signifying  eondiivm)  are  diffe- 
renced most  obyiously  by  being  subject 
in  the  former  case  to  an  emperor,  in  the 
latter  to  a  king.  But  this  is  not  Uie  sole 
difference.  An  empire  denotes  a  State, 
extensiye,  and  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent peoples  ;  a  kingdom,  one  more 
limited,  and  more  stronely  marked 
by  the  unity  of  its  people.  In  kingdoms 
there  is  a  marked  umformity  of  funda- 
mental laws,  while  yarieties  of  customs 
do  not  affect  the  unity  of  political  ad- 
ministration. The  unit^r  of  an  empire 
depends  on  the  submission  of  certain 
chiefs,  or  the  recognition  of  a  uniyer- 
sal  hmd.  The  earliest  portions  of  the 
Roman  history  belong  to  the  history  of 
a  kin^dom^that  is,  of  one  people,  one 
by  origin  or  inoorporatioii.  Its  latest 
portions  constitute  a  history  of  an  em- 
pire— that  is,  of  several  nations  which 
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were  one  in  submission  to  the  central 
power,  but  not  in  absolute  uniformitj 
of  laws.  The  roj^  government  i» 
narrower,  and  it  is  more  exact  and 
minute.  The  imperial  government  is- 
wider  and  slighter,  contenting  itself 
in  some  senses  with  receiving  the 
homage  of  princes  on  behalf  of  their 
subjects.  Political  advantftges  for  the 
people  and  ior  the  ruler  go  to  consti- 
tute and  preserve  kingdoms.  Empires 
are  founded  by  amoitioo,  and  are 
seldom   supported  but  by  foroe    of 


EMPLOY.    Usi. 

Employ  (Pr.  employer,  Lat  hwptt" 
care,  in  mediseval  documents  used 
to  mean  "  to  employ  for  some  one'» 
profit:"  Brachet;)  and  Use  (Fr. 
tiMr,  Lat.  utiy  part,  tisus)  are  some- 
what differenced  in  usage.  We  al- 
ways employ  when  we  use;  but  we 
do  not  always  use  when  we  employ. 
Yet  the  difference  is  very  slight.  Us  b 
implies  more  entire  assumption  into 
our  service  than  Employ.  As  reji^ards 
things,  the  terms  are  well-nigh  mter- 
changeable.  We  use  or  employ  means ; 
we  use  or  employ  violence ;  but  as  re- 
gards persons,  we  employ  aeents,  and 
we  use  instruments.  We  do  not  use 
persons,  exoept  in  some  low  sense,  as 
machines  or  tools.  Such  respect  is 
due  to  others  when  performing  our 
behests.  So  a  monarch  negotiating 
with  a  foreign  court  would  employ, 
not  use,  an  ambassador.  The  more 
moral  and  dignified  uses  are  expressed 
bv  Employ.  Use  expresses  the  actioa 
ot  making  use  of  a  thing  according  t^ 
the  right  or  the  liberty  which  one  nas 
of  disposing  of  it  at  will,  or  for  one*s 
advantage.  To  employ  expresses  the 
application  which  one  makes  of  a  thing 
aocording  to  its  own  properties,  and 
the  power  one  has  of  tummg  it  to  par- 
ticular ends.  One  employs  things, 
persons,  means,  resources,  as  one 
thinks  fit,  in  regard  to  Uie  object 
which  one  has  to  accomplish ;  and  one 
employs  well  or  ill  aocording  as  the 
things  employed  are  or  are  not  suited 
to  their  office,  and  to  the  effect  whicla 
one  desires,  and  to  the  result  one 
wishes  to  obtain.  Use  is  applicable 
to  things  moral,  ss  to  use  threats,  per^ 
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■uasion,  artifice,  exaf^geration.  Em- 
ploy is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  putting 
into  actirity  as  regards  persons,  that 
10,  giying  them  employment. 

"  Had  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  made 
choiee  of  the  great  and  learned  for  this 
emplojfmoHtt  they  had  diseredited  their  own 
snecess.  It  miffht  have  been  then  objected 
that  the  Qotpn  bad  made  its  way  by  the 
aid  of  hnman. power  or  sophistry."— Wab- 
BURTOK. 

"  I  wonld,  my  son,  that  thoa  wonld'st  us^ 

the  power 
Which  thy  diseretion  gires  thee,  to  control 
And  manage  all.**  CowpsB. 

It  may  be  added  that  Usb  has  a 
general  and  abstract  force,  which  is 
neyer  apparent  in  Employ.  We  may 
use  simply ;  we  neyer  employ  but  for 
a  specino  purpose.  A  man  uses,  or 
has  the  use  of,  his  hands  when  he 
simply  exercises  a  natural  power. 
He  CTuploys  them  for  purposes  which 
by  the  infierior  animals  are  efiected 
in  other  ways. 

EMPLOYMENT.  Business.  Avo- 
cation. Occupation.  Engagement. 
Vocation. 

Employment  (see  Employ)  is  used 
in  the  twofold  sense  of  employing  and 
being  employed.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  of  occupation  and  engage- 
ment. In  the  passive  sense,  Employ- 
ment is  any  fixed  way  of  passing  the 
time,  whether  in  duty  or  pleasure,  or 
ways  more  indifferent.  It  may  be 
active  or  meditative,  specific,  or  habi- 
tual. 
"  Poets  we  prise,  when  in  their  verse  we 

find 
Some  great  enq)loyment  of  n  worthy  mind," 
Waller. 

Business  (A.  S.  bysig^  busy)  is  more 
active  employment,  which  at  the  time 
esji^sses  the  time  and  attention  as  of 
pnmary  importance;  as  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  ''I  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  it."  Business  is  re- 
sponsible employment  We  choose  our 
employments ;  our  business  claims  us. 

"It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a 
stndions  tarn  acquire  any  degree  of  repata- 
taoD  for  their  knowledge  of  ftuwngrg.**— 
POBTBUS. 

Avocation  (Lat.  m^ationem^aeall'' 
ing  off,  interruption^  diversion).  The 
tenn  it  commonly  used  of  the  minor 
afUrs  of  life,  less  prominent  and  en- 


grossing than  BusiNBBS,  and  of  such 
calls  as  are  beside  the  man's  duty  or 
business  of  life.  It  very  commonly, 
therefore,  occurs  in  the  plural  numb^, 
as  ^^  multifitfious  avocations,"  '<  em- 
ployments of  every  degree  of  urgency 
ana  responsibility." 

«*  In  the  time  of  health  visits,  bnrfneeses, 
eards,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  oeo- 
oatious,  which  they  jnstly  style  diversions, 
do  snoceed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the 
dny  there  is  no  time^left  for  the  distracted 
person  to  converse  with  his  own  thoughts .* 

— BOTLB. 

Occupation  (Lat  oec^tionem)  is 
used  of  such  employment  as  has  be- 
come, or  tends  to  become,  habitual . 
as  a  iavourite  occupation,  which  may 
be  one  of  seriousness  or  sport:  an 
occupation  in  life,  meaning  a  traae  or 
calling. 
"  These  were  their  learned  speculations. 
And  all  their  constant  oeatpations. 
To  measure  wind  and  weigh  the  air. 
And  turn  a  cirele  to  a  square." 

Butler. 
Engagement  (Fr.  engager,  to  bind, 
lit.  by  a  pledge,  Fr.  gage)  is  an  engross- 
ing occupation,  not  compulsory  nor 
systematic,  but  casual,  yet  at  the  time 
leaving  little  or  no  room  for  other 
employments. 

*'  Portia,  ffo  in  a  whOe, 
And  by  and  by  thy  Dos<Mn  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  ertgagements  I  will  eonstme  ta 

thee."  8HA.KRSPKARB. 

Vocation  (Fr.  vocation)  is  literally 
a  calling.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  syste- 
matic employment  in  an  occupation 
appropriate  to  the  person  employed. 
It  implies  specific  aptitude  in  tne  per- 
son, tne  result  of  training. 

*'  If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  h(mesty 
be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of 
erery  weotuMi,  without  which  the  shrewdest 
insight  and  the  best  intention  can  ezecuta 
nothing."— Barrow. 

EMPOWER.    See  Authorize. 

EMPTY.  Vacant.  Hollow. 
Void.    Blanx. 

Empty  (A.  S.  ^mtie)  has  reference 
to  foreign  or  dissimuar  substanoes; 
while  Hollow  (A.  S.  holh,  an  empty 
space)  has  reference  to  internal  disoon- 
tmuity  of  substance;  as  an  empty 
purse,  a  hollow  beech. 

Vacant  (Lat  viteare,  to  be  empty) 
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belongs  to  what  mu^ht  be  filled,  or  h 
intended  to  be  fiUea  or  occupied,  bat 
at  present  is  not  to ;  ataracantcnair, 
a  vacant  office. 

Void  (Lat.  iMuus,  bereaved)  de- 
notes some  place  so  sorrounded  as  to 
be  nnoccapied.  A  plot  of  eround, 
ibr  instanoey  in  the  middle  of  a  cit^ 
unbuilt  upon  might  be  called  Toid :  it 
is  the  absence  of  filling  up  in  other 
than  a  purelj  geometriGil  sense.  An 
empty  place  would  be  in  an  excep- 
tional or  casual  state.  A  void  place 
might  be  intended  to  be  always  void, 
in  the  sense  of  provisionally  unoccu- 
pied. That  which  is  Toid  conreys  an 
imi^ession  of  want  or  emptiness  which 
may  be  felt. 

When  Void  is  followed  by  of,  it  is  a 
predication  which  amounts  to  a  strong 
priTStive  expression,  signifying  the 
utter  lack  ot  something  in  an  object 
capable  of  containing  it,  or  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  contain 
it,  as  Toid  of  understanding. 

<'  All  empty  is  the  tonne  "  (barrel). 
Chauceb. 

"The  pope  had  aeenned  the  English 
people  beoaose  they  soffsred  the  bishops' 
sees  to  be  vaoatU  m»  long  a  time."—  HoLur- 


SYNONTMS  [enactment] 

may  be  filled.     A  blank  papei  and  a 
blank   lottery  ticket  represent  these 
two  aspects. 
"  These  tooohad  bj  Beynblds,  a  dnll  b,cnk 


Vacant  is  used  in  an  abstract  and  a 
metaphorical,  not  a  purely  physical 
application.  A  vacant  space,  or  a 
vacant  office ;  but  not  a  vacant  vessel. 

"  Yet  it  has  been  noted  that  manj  old 
trees,  qnite  decayed  with  an  inward  hoUovy- 
nen,  have  borne  as  foil  burdens  and  caa- 
stantly  as  the  vexj  soundest.  "—EvKLTir. 
"And  the  void  helmet  followed  as  he 
pnlled."  CowPKR»  Iliad. 

Blamx  (Fr.  bianCf  white)  relates 
only  to  superficial  nakedness  in  a  uni- 
form substance.  The  unprepared  sur- 
face is  blank.  The  blank  paper  is 
unwritten  upon;  the  blank  wall  is 
uncoloured  or  undecorated.  Blank- 
ness  affects  the  vision,  and  presents 
to  the  eye  an  impression  of  monoto- 
nous incompleteness,  without  a  touch 
of  relief.  It  is  vacancy  made  visible. 
Poets  and  rhetoricians  speak  of  blank 
astonishment,  dismay,  disappoint- 
ment, despair.  Udal,  on  St.  Mark, 
Rpeaks  of  the  Sadducees  as  **  put  to  a 
foyle  and  blanked."  But  Blani,  as  it 
has  the  idea  of  vacancy  unfilled,  sug- 
gests sometimes  that  of  vacancy  that 


A  Indd  mirror  in  which  nature  sees 
All  her  refiaoted  faatures."       Oowpkb. 

ENACTMENT.  Mandats.  Ordi- 

WANCB. 

Enactm ENT  (Fr.  sn-,  and  act,  to  put 
tnto  act)  is  the  making  a  thine  into  a 
law,  the  giving  to  it  legal  validity  and 
authority.  This  may  be  the  act  of 
one  or  many^  aocordme  as  the  source 
of  authority  IS  personal  or  eolleotive. 
The  latter  18  in  modem  times  so  far  the 
most  common  i»inciple  of  legislatioa 
that  the  term  usually  expresses  that 
last  step  in  the  process  orleg^lation, 
by  which  a  Bill  passes  into  law. 

A  Mand4ts  (Lat  mondarv,  jMrt. 
mandatuiy  to  command)  is  an  official  or 
authoritativecoinmana,butnot  ai 


to  the  acts  of  collective  legislation. 
The  source  of  a  mandate  is  always 
personal. 

An  Oroimancb  (Lat.  ordinanfOrdt- 
nem,  order)  is  a  rule  of  action  perma- 
nently established  bv  authority.  Any 
statute,  law,  edict,  decree,  or  rescript 
may  be  called  an  ordinance  when  it 
is  regarded  in  this  light.  The  ordi- 
nance is  always  a  thing  of  wide  esta- 
blishment, and  is  not  applicable  to 
matters  of  domestic  management,  or 
connected  with  the  administration  of 
minor  associations.  An  ordinance  is 
an  operative  act  of  sovereign  power. 

ENCROACH.  Intrench.  In- 
trude.   Invade.     Infringe. 

Encroach  (Fr.  en,  m,  croc,  a  hook) 
is  to  come  gradually,  insensibly, 
or  imperceptibly  upon  another's  land, 
or,  metaphorically,  upon  his  rights. 
It  is  this  silence  and  indirectness 
which  characterize  Encroachment,  so 
that  the  trespass  is  made,  and  the  foot- 
ing establisned  before  the  process 
was  heeded. 

"  Disobedienee,  if  oempUed  with,  is  in- 
&«ite]jr  encroaching ;  and  having  gained 
one  degree  of  liberty  upon  indu)|(ence  will 
demand  anothar  upon  daim.** — SoUTH. 

Ihtrekcr  (t.«.  entrenehj  Fr.  tn,  tn, 
axul  £ng.  trench  ;  Fr.  tnmcAer,  to  cut) 
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is  an  old  tenn  of  feadal  historj,  lita- 
raUy  meaning  to  push  forward  the 
trench  of  fortified  line,  and  so  to  tres- 
pass on  another's  territory,  as  when 
the  king  intrenched  upon  the  nobles, 
«r  the  nobles  upon  the  king.  The 
tenn,unUke  £NCROACH,denotes  a  direct 
and  decisiTe  act,  though  it  may  be  an 
indirect  result  rather  than  a  direct  pur- 
pose, as  if  by  performing  a  certain 
act,  or  claiming  a  certain  priyilege,  a 
noble  entrenched  on  a  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  Men  encroach  gradually ; 
they  intrench  presumptuously. 

*  <*  It  b  not  easily  «pivehendad  to  be  Um 
portion  of  her  care  to  give  it  tpirittial  milk ; 
and  therefore  it  intrenches  rery  much  upon 
impietv  aud  positive  relinquishing  the  edu- 
cauon  of  their  children."— BissoP  Taylor. 

To  Intrude  (lAtintrudHreftQ  thrust 
into)  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  an  abrupt 
or  unwelcome  manner  upon  the  pre- 
sence or  society  of  another ;  while  to 
Invade  (Lat.  tnvddcre,  to  enter  upon, 
to  attack)  denotes  a  direct,  oositive, 
and  open  violation  of  another  s  rights. 
Men  often  encroach  when  they  would 
hesitate  to  invade.  Invasion  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  an  overt  act  of 
liostility;  often  done  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  but  always  as  the 
commencement  of  such  hostilities. 

Inprinoe  (Lat.  infrmghre^  to  break 
into,  to  break  against)  is  positively  to 
▼ioUte,  or  negatively  to  disregard  a 
direct  law,  treaty,  obligation,  or 
right. 

'•  Others  hare  ceased  their  curiosity,  and 
consider  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth  of 
report  with  a  new  name  as  an  intruder 
upon  their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their 
repose." — Rambler. 

«  The  Philistines  have  invaded  the  land." 
—  Eng,  Bible. 

**  We  scarce  ever  had  a  Prince  who,  by 
fraud  or  violence,  had  not  made  wme  ii»- 
fringement  on  the  Constitution."— BuRKE. 

ENDLESS.  Eternal.  Ever- 
lasting. 

Endless  (A.  S.  ende,  and  privative 
termination  -Uss)  is  applicable  to  the 
idea  of  infinity  of  spaioe  and  of  tune, 
Everlastino  only  to  infinite  duration 
of  time,  Eternal  to  chronic  perwd 
without  either  begimiingorend(0.  Fr. 
etemd,  Lat.  attmus,   for  taHtemus, 


ovum,  age).  Endless  admits  the  idtia 
of  intermediate  though  not  of  final 
cessation.  That  might  be  called  end- 
less which  is  perpetually  recurrent,  as 
endless  disputes.  Everlasting,  on  the 
other  hand,  implies  no  intermission 
as  well  as  no  end. 

ENDOW.    Endue.    Invest. 

Endow  (Fr.  endauer,  to  endow;  Lat. 
dbtdre)  retains  its  etymobgical  force, 
and  in  its  metaphorical  use  signifies 
to  ftimish  with  something  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  gift.  '*^Man  is  en- 
dow^ with  reason,"  implies  that 
reason  is  regarded  as  a  faculty  in  the 
nature  of  a  gift  bestowed  characteris- 
tically upon  him  by  his  Maker. 

Endue^  another  form  of  Endow, 
has  a  similar,  yet  less  forcible,  mean- 
ing; possibly  a  conftuion  between 
Endue  (O.  Fr.  endoer,  endouer)  and 
the  Lat.  induere,  to  ctotM  %vith,  to  deck 
— a  weaker  metaphor  than  that  of 
dowry — ^mayhave  contributed  to  this 
result. 

Invest  (Lat.  investtre,  to  clothe)  is 
more  external  than  Endue.  We  may 
say  a  lover's  imagination  endues  or 
invests  his  mistress  with  every  grace ; 
but  when  the  idea  is  that  of  clothing 
with  office  or  authority,  we  use  the 
term  Invest. 

We  are  commonly  said  to  endow 
with  privileges  or  substantial  benefits, 
to  endue  with  moral  qualities,  and  to 
invest  with  dignity,  authority,  and 
power. 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  take  humility  in  man 
to  consist  in  disowning  or  denying  any  sift 
or  ability  that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valua- 
tion of  such  gifts  and  endowments,  yet  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly  of 
them."— Ray. 

*'  Now  an  unintelligent  being, 'tis  evident, 
cannot  be  erubted  with  all  the  perfections  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  because  intelligenoa 
is  one  of  those  perfections."— Clarke. 

"  And  what  were  all  his  most  ri|[htAil 
honours  but  the  people's  gift,  aud  the  vmest- 
ment  of  that  lustre,  majesty,  and  honour 
which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  otherwise* 
redounds  from  a  whole  nation  into  one 
person !  "—IdiLTON. 

ENDOWMENT.  Gift.  Present. 
Benefaction. 

In  their  simplest  signification  the 
distinction  between  these  is  obvious. 
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An  Endowment  is  a  gift  in  perjietaity, 
of  which  the  orafiniot  is  oontinoally 
accroinff ;  as  to  give  a  sum  of  money, 
of  whicn  the  interest  may  serre  to 
i    endow  a  public  institution. 

A  Gift  is  usually  from  one  who  is 
in  some  sense  a  superior,  and  intended 
to  benefit  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
giyen. 

A  Prssent  {lAt,j)re9entare.  to  place 
before,  to  pretent)  is  commonly  from 
an  ec^ual  or  an  inferior,  as  a  mark  of 
affection  or  respect,  or  from  a  desire 
to  please  or  to  gain  farour.  Of  these. 
Gift  is  the  most  generic,  endowments 
and  presents  bmg  forms  of  gifts. 
One  selects  vteful  things  for  gifts, 
agreeable  things  for  presents.  As  they 
relate  tomonu  and  mtellectual  things, 
gifts  and  endowments  differ  in  that  a 
^ft  commonly  ends  as  it  were  with 
Itself,  while  an  endowment  gives  the 
power  of  other  things ;  and  so  Gift  is 
the  more  specific.  Endowment  more 
general.  The  gift  of  speech,  the  gift 
of  eloquence ;  the  endowments  of  the 
understanding.  Accordingly,  endow- 
ment contains  the  idea  of  something 
to  be  improved  by  exertion,  which 
gift  does  not.  The  powers  of  uie  early 
churchy  such  as  tne  perfomnanoe  o( 
miracles,  the  power  of  tongues,  and 
the  like,  were  both  gifts  and  endow- 
ments— gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  re- 
garded as  Bupematurally  given,  en- 
dowments when  regarded  as  faculties 
which  might  be  exercised  as  occasions 
presented  themselves.  Anything  is  a 
gift  which  is  parted  with  to  another 
gratuitously  and  without  recompense. 
An  endowment  has  great  and  perma- 
nent value,  a  gift  has  some  consider- 
able value,  a  present  may  have  a  cosdy 
character  or  not.  It  is  sometimes  of 
trifling  value,  the  motive  being  regard 
or  pohteness. 

A  Bbnepaction  (  Lat.  bhil^faetionem) 
is  a  gift  sufficiently  important  to  be  of 
lasting  va]ue,but  not  like  Endowm  ent, 
amounting  to  a  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution or  the  individual  on  which  it 
is  conferred.    {See  Endow.) 

"Such  a  stock  of  indnetry  m  wOl  do 
them  moro  jtmI  aerTiee  than  any  other  kind 
of  ben^aetioH,  if  they  will  bat  mmke  ue  of 
it  and  unprore  it**— Attxrbubt. 


SYNONYMS  [endurance] 

ENDURANCE.  Patience.  Re- 
signation.   Fortitude. 

Endvrance  (O.  Fr.  endurer,  to  en- 
dure) Ib,  as  the  term  expresses^  the 
power  or  act  of  enduring,  that  is,  of 
suffering  without  sinking,  and  majr  be 
a  physical  or  mental  quality.  It  im- 
phes  a  continual  pressure  of  a  harass- 
ug  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
competent  constitutional  power  of 
passive  resistance  on  the  other. 

"  When  she  with  hard  endurance  had 
Heard  to  the  end.**  Bpsnbbb. 

Patience  (Lat.  ptftienfto,  pitti,  to 
mffer)  is  endurance  which  ia  morally 
acquiescent.  The  opposite  to  endu- 
rance is  simply  exhaustion,  the  oppo- 
site to  patienoe  is  repining,  or  irrita- 
bility and  impatience.  I  may  endure 
impatiently.  The  qualities  of  patience 
are  gentleness  and  serenity  in  bearing 
that  which,  without  being  agonizing, 
is  wearing  or  vexatious,  whether  in- 
ternally or  from  the  conduct  of  others. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  patience  is 
active,  or,  at  least,  more  than  purely 
passive,  as  in  the  patient  tea<mer  of 
dull  or  inattentive  pupils.  Fortitude^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  passive. 
He  is  truly  enduring  wno  suffers  with 
constancy  any  hardships,  injustice, 
contradictions,  persecutions,  on  the 
part  of  men.  He  ispatient  wno  suffers 
with  moderation, with  sweetness, with- 
out murmuring,  without  resistance. 
Men  are  sometimes  patient  under 
some  forms  of  evil  and  not  others ;  as 
for  instance,  they  will  bear  resi^edly 
what  comes  in  the  course  of  oircum* 
stances,  not  the  ill-treatment  of  men. 
Job  in  his  sufferings  was  patient, 
David  under  the  curses  of  Shimei  was 
enduring.  The  martyr  endures  with 
an  admirable  patience.  The  enduring 
man  may  suffer  and  be  in  exasperation, 
the  patient  man  suffers  and  is  cafan. 

"  In  the  New  Teetament  it  i»  tometimcs 
expressed  by  the  word  i/nfjumi,  which  auni- 


flee  Ood's  forbearance  and  patient  waiSng 
for  onr  repentance ;  lometimeabTthewora 
&«fX^,  which  tigniflee  holding  in  His  wrath, 
andjre^    .  .       ^.       .-  - 


>trainiaff  Himself  A^m  punishing, 
and  sometimes  by  funprAjuJa,  which  signifies 
the  extent  of  His  patience.  His  lons-snflipr- 
ing  and  forbearing  for  a  looff  tune  the 
punishment  dne  to  sinners.**— 'nLLOTBON. 
Still  Patience  applies  only  to  evils 
actually  hanging  over  us;  while  Rb- 
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8IONATTON  (Lat.  rhignoTtf  to  give  back, 
resign)  extends  to  die  possible  as  well 
as  the  actual,  and  is  unresisting,  nn- 
murmnring  acquiescence  in  the  issne 
of  circmnstanoes  or  the  exercise  of  the 
will  of  another.  Resignation  is  more 
like  to  patience  than  to  Ibrdtade,  in- 
asmuch as  it  implies  non-resistance ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alwajs 
pesnre.  It  applies  not  to  passing 
pains  or  erils,  hut  afflictions  of  a  severe, 
prolonged,  and  seemingly  hopeless 
character.  It  is  a  religious  submis- 
sion extending  to  the  giving  up  of 
earthly  hope.  Fortitude  and  patience 
maj  be  stoical  or  constitutional ;  re- 
signation is  always  on  principle. 

"  ResiffnatioH  snperadds  to  patienee  a 
•nbminiTe  dimosition  rctpeetiiig  the  inteU 
ligent  eaoM  or  our  nnessiness.  It  acknow- 
ledges both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a 
tn^erior  to  afflict."— Cooan. 

Fortitude  (LAUfortXtudtnem)  is  a 
more  energetic  quahty,  and  might  he 
defined  as  passive  courage  or  resolute 
endurance.  It  not  omy  bears  up 
against  the  present,  and  is  resided  to 
what  may  be  in  the  future,  but  it  looks 
as  it  were  the  future  in  tne  face,  and 
is  prepared  for  yet  worse  things. 

"  FortHude  expresses  that  finnnfss  of 
mind  which  resists  dangers  and  snflJBrings." 

— COGAK. 

ENEMY.  AovsRSART.  Amta- 
GOKiST.    Opponent.    Foe. 

Enemy  (O.  Fr.  ensmi,  Lat.  VnyniktM) 
is  one  who  is  actuated  by  unfriendly 
feelings,  and  in  consequence  attempt- 
ing or  desiring  the  injury  of  another. 
An  enemy  may  be  open  or  secret, 
coHective  or  personal.  The  term  is 
employed  of  man's  relationship  to 
things  as  well  as  persons,  as  an  enemy 
to  truth,  an  enemy  to  falsehood. 

A  Fob  (A.  S.fdh)  is  a  personal 
enemy,  one  who  bears  a  more  ener- 
getic and  specific  hatred  than  Enemy. 

'*  He  who  does  a  man  an  iqjnry  generallj 
becomes  the  ranrorons  enemy  of  the  injured 
man."— MiCKUB. 

•«Ciint  b«  the  yene,  how  weU  soe'er  H 
flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my 
/be."  Pope. 

AbYEBSABY,  Antagonist,  and  Op- 
ponent  denote  primarilY  personal  op- 
— -*-'-fi,  and  only  Becon<lanly  personal 
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ill'WiU,  which  in  some  cases  may  not 
exist  at  all;  as  in  the  case  of  an  ad  rer* 
sary  at  fence,  an  antagonist  at  chess, 
ana  a politidal opponent.  Adyersaby^ 
Antagonist,  ana  Opponent  are  neyer, 
like  Enemy  and  FoE,used  coUectiyely, 
as  of  a  hostile  army*  An  adversary 
(Lat.  advenarms)  is  one  who  takes  an 
opposite  part,  which  he  sustains,  or  a 
side  on  whioh  he  ^ilists  himself, 
whether  sinely  or  with  others,  and 
on  behalf  of  which  he  strives  for 
victory.  An  antagonist  (Gr.  ArreL- 
yonwrhq*  an  opponent^  rival)  is  purely 
personal ;  in  tne  case  of  antagonists. 
It  is  person  against  person,  not 
party  against  party,  or  cause  against 
cause.  An  opponent  (Lat.  opponensy 
part,  of  opponerey  to  oppose)  is  simply 
one  who  thwarts  another,  or  seeks  to 
stop  his  proceeding^,  without  of  neces- 
sity coming  into  conflict  with  him,  but 
seeking  to  neutralize  bis  acts  or  mea- 
sures. The  term,  however,  has  an 
almost  technical  sense — that  of  an 
adversary  in  argument;  where  words 
are  the  weapons,  we  employ  the  term 
Opponent.  The  enemy  makes  war  and 
desires  to  destroy,  and  would  wound 
the  very  person.  The  adversary  con- 
tends for  the  possession  of  something 
of  which  he  would  deprive  his  com- 
petitor ;  the  antaeonist  tries  to  stop^ 
to  disarm,  to  defeat.  Some  nations 
seem  instinctively  to  be  natural  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  A  man  who  has 
the  power  and  the  will  to  bribe,  is 
often  the  most  fermidable  of  adver- 
saries. The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  were  illustrious  antagonists. 
'*  Troth  seems  to  be  considered  by  all 
mankind  as  something  fixed,  unchaoffeable, 
and  eternal.  It  may  therefore  be  tnonght 
that  to  Tindicate  the  permanency  of  truth 
is  to  dispnte  withont  an  adoenary." — 
Bbattib. 

••The  race 
Of  8atan,  for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
uintagomst  of  hearen's  Almightv  King.** 
Milton. 
"  The  leading  riews  of  the  earliest  and 
most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  economical 
system  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  not  more 
misrepresented  by  its  ornaments  than  mis- 
apprehended by  some  who  hare  adopted  its 
oonclasioos."— Stewart. 

ENERGY.     Activity.     Poweb. 
Force.    Vigour.    Strenoih. 
Eneboy  (Gr.  bifyiMf^actiofif  opera* 
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(urn).  An  energy  maj  lie  dormant. 
as  **  the  dormant  energies  of  natoie/^ 
From  this  the  word  passes  to  signify 
power  forcibly  exerted,  as  eno-gy  of 
manner  or  of  utterance.  It  is  the 
manifestation  of  Uoing  power.  ^  In 
this  sense  it  is  only  lued  of  beings 
possessing  will ;  so  Tital  energy,  not 
mechanical  energy. 
'  "The  great  Muryietofnatnre  we  known 
to  Qt  only  by  their  eflbeto ;  the  tobstanoes 
which  produce  them  are  at  mneh  concealed 
from  our  senMe  as  the  DiTiae  enence  ^t> 
•elf.**--PiutT. 

Acnvrry  (Lat.  aetmu,  active) 
means -no  more  than  rigorous  opera- 
tion, or  the  faculty  of  it.  This  is  not 
necessarily  attended  by  great  power, 
Lor  is  it  restricted  to  the  yital  ener- 
gies, or  an  exhibition  of  the  will,  or  a 
working  in  any  one  giyen  direction. 
It  may  be  intellectual,  physical,  in- 
stinctive, chemical,  mechamcal.  Ac- 
tivity is  not  so  much  power  or  energy 
as  a  mode  in  which  a  certain  degree 
of  power  or  energy  is  manifested. 

*'  Orl.  He  i«  simply  the  most  active 
gentleman  in  France. 

'*  Const.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will 
•till  be  doing.*'— 81LAJUBSPKABE,  Bern,  V. 

Power  (Fr.  ptmtwtr,  to  he  ahU),  in 
its  primary  meaning,  is  ability  to  act, 
regarded  as  latent^  and  thence  ability, 
regarded  as  maniieat  or  exerted.  It 
is  also  capable  of  a  passive  significa- 
tion. Power  may  be  predicatea  of  the 
mind  of  man,  of  intelligent  beings,  of 
natural  forces,  or  mechanical  agents, 
or  oonyentional  qualifications;  legal 
power  is  authority  in  superiors,  and 
freedom  in  equals,  and  right  in  all, 
I'he  followine  extract  relates  topower 
in  its  meta^ysical  or  psychological 
sense. 

**  Pmoer  then  is  aotive   and   passire. 
Faculty  is  active  jaower  or  caMcity ;  — 
r  IS  passive  soiMr.**— 8ib  w.  H 
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whatever  produces  or  may  produce 
motion.  In  its  other  applications^  it 
still  relates  to  some  external  effect 
produced.  So  we  might  say  of  an 
orator,  that  he  combined  force  of  rea- 
soning with  energy  of  expression. 

"  Thy  tears  are  of  no  foret  | 
To  moUiljr  this  flinty  man." 

HjLYWABD. 

Strbnoth  (A.  S.  streng,  strong)  is 
the  quality  of  bein^  «tnm^.  vniich 
may  be  active  or  passive,  while  Force 
id  always  actiye.  Strength  it  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  power  to  resist 
force,  as  the  strength  of  a  rope  or  a 
castle.  It  has  also  the  meaning  of 
measurement  of  force,  as  the  strength 
of  an  army  or  an  alcohol.  It  may  be 
said  generally  that  force  is  strength 
exerted.  An  argument,  for  instance, 
is  strong  when  the  consideration 
which  it  mvolves  is  of  weight;  but  it 
has  no  force  till  it  is  applied.  A  man 
collects  his  strength  in  order  to  strike 
with  force.  Strength  is  powerful  in 
resistance,  force  in  attack. 

*'  More  huge  in  ttrtngth  than  wise  in  woiics 
he  was.**  fl««««. 


.  HlMTIr 


pacity 
TOH. 

Mechanically,  Power  commonly  re- 
lates to  the  work  to  be  effected,  as 
FoRC  B  to  that  which  is  directly  exerted 
by  the  machine.  The  force  of  an 
engine  relates  to  the  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails,  the  power  to  the 
quantity  or  weight  of  the  load  drawn. 
.  Force  (  Tr.forcey  lM,fcrtit,  ttrong) 
is  active  power  speciia^ally  exerted. 
In  mecha  hcd  it  is  the  name  g^ven  to 


Vigour  ^Lat  if(gorem)  is  that  men- 
tal or  physical  strength  which  results 
from  a  sound  natural  condition,  as 
the  yigour  of  intellects  the  vigour 
of  an  arm,  the  vijgour  ot  a  plant,  the 
rigour  of  an  administration.  Vieour, 
like  activity,  is  rather  a  mode  of 
power  than  power  itself.  It  u  the 
passive,  as  activity  iM  the  enogetic 
condition  of  vital  power.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  exhibition  of  physiod 
strength,  as  ^'  the  vieonr  of  his  arm," 
or  intellectual,  as  of  his  mind,  or  even 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  ani- 
mal or  ye^tative  lifo.  Vigour,  and 
its  deriyatives,  howeyer,  when,  directly 
associated  with  power,  commonly  im 
ply  active  strong,  or  the  power  of 
action  and  exertion,  in  distinction  to 
passiye  strength,  or  power,  of  en- 
durance. Men  act  or  move,  but  do 
not  suffer  with  yigour. 
**  The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  nerer  vain.** 
Drtj>ek. 

ENERVATE.    Enpbxbls.     Dk- 

BIUTATB.      WbAKBN. 

Of  these,  Wxaebv   (A.   8.   vmCc, 
wso/c,  pliant)  is  the  generic    term. 
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predicable  of  any  cue  of  lessenee} 
powor,  force,  or  strength.  £ner- 
VATBy  Entsbblb,  and  Dbbilitatb  are 
only  employed  of  human  powers. 
Enkrtatb  (Lat.  e-neroare,  to  take  out 
the  tmmet,  to  toeaken)  is  to  impair  the 
moral  powers,  as  DBBiLrriTE  may  be 
more  specdficfldly  applied  to  the  physi- 
cal, and  Enpbeblb  to  the  intellectual 
and  physical.  DebiUiy  (Lat.  dttHUta- 
teniy  a  dimbled  condition)  is  diat  weak- 
ness which  comes  firom  a  chronically 
morbid  state  of  the  functions ;  while 
persons  may  be  enfeebled  by  the  effect 
of  age  alone,  or  as  the  temporary 
effect  of  sickness. 

"  In  a  word,  we  oo^ht  to  aet  in  party 
with  all  the  moderation  whioh  does  not 
abeolotelj  enervate  that  vigonr,  and  qnench 
that  ferrency  of  fpirit  withont  which  the 
beet  wiihee  fbr  the  pablio  good  mnst  erapo- 
jrate  in  empty  ipecnlation.  — BuBKX. 
Enfbeb  LB  does  not  expresA  SO  strongly 
as  Dbbiutatr  an  organic  cause  ef  cor- 
poreal weakness.  Disease  debilitates, 
tear  enfeehles. 

"  Abject  fear,  whioh  -riewt  tome  tremen- 
done  eril  impending  from  which  it  cannot 
poMibly  eeeape,  as  it  depresses  the  spirits, 
so  it  enfeebles  the  oorporeal  frame,  and  it 
renders  the  rietlm  an  easy  prey  to  the  eril 
he  dreads.**— Ck)eA2r. 

«« Sometimes  the  body  in  fnll  strength  we 

find. 
While  Tazions  ails  iOOitaU  the  mind.* 
JKKnis. 

**  That  the  i^ower,  and  eonseqnently  the 
eecnrity,  of  the  monarchy  may  not  be  veak- 
ened  by  diversion,  it  mnst  descend  entire  to 
one  of  the  ohildren." — Smith,  Wealth  of 
nations, 

ENFORCE.    Urge. 

Urob  r Lat.  ureere)  is  only  by  poets 
employea  directly  of  physical  sub- 
stances, as  Gray: — 

"  To  chase  the  rolling  dreles*  speed 
Or  urge  the  flying' ball." 
It  is  commonly  used  of  moral  pressure 
upon  individuals,  and  of  the  subject 
itself  which  is  so  pressed ;  as,  to  urge 
an  argument,  or  petition,  or  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  it,  as  the  expediency  or 
necessity  of  a  particular  line  of  con- 
duct. 

To  Ekforcb  (O.  Fr.  enforcer.  Mod. 
Fr.  enforeir,  Lat./orttf,  stronjg)  is  to  en* 
due  with  force,  or  to  mring  into  opera- 
tion that  which  has  a  force  of  its  own; 


as,  to  enforce  a  command  of  one's  own, 
or  to  enforce  the  law  or  obedience  to 
it.  It  is  never,  except  by  poets,  used 
of  physical  propulsion,  as  by  Shake- 
speare— 

'*  Stones  enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian 
slings." 

Urob  has  a  more  purely  moral  cha- 
racter than  Enforce.  It  has  more  of 
argument,  persuasion,  entreaty,  ex- 
postulation; Enforce  more  of  autho- 
rity and  power.  We  urge  persons 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  uiem  to  see 
objects  in  the  same  light  as  ourselves. 
We  do  not  enforce  persons,  but  that 
which  has  a  binding  or  compelling 
power  against  them. 

ENLIGHTEN.  Illumine.  Il- 
luminate. 

To  Enuohten  is  to  throw  light 
upon  and,  more  commonly,  metapho- 
rically, the  light  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge. 

Illumine  (Lat.  iUiiminare)  is  so  to 
enlighten  as  to  penetrate  the  sub- 
stance. 

Illuminatb  is  to  throw  light  upon 
in  the  sense  of  enlighten,  and  also  ia 
the  sense  of  to  light  up,  whether  by 
light  itself,  as  in  the  festive  illumina^ 
tions  of  a  city,  or  by  rich  ookmnn^,  as 
an  illumina^  manuscript.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  while  enlightened 
is  used  as  an  epithet — an  enlightened 
person  or  enlightened  society — ^we  do 
not  employ  illumined  or  illuminated 
in  this  way,  but  borrow  the  Italian 
word  iUuminatiy  the  enlightetted, 

*'  The  light  itself  became  dai^cness ;  and 
then  was  a  proper  season  for  the  grtut  EtP' 
Ughtener  of  the  world  to  appear.  "--Seokeb, 


The  dnlness  of  onr  blinded  sight." 


'  JUumine  with  perpetual  liffht 
»,r     .,  '         *)linded  sight, 

Churchliymn, 
"That  need  no  son  t*  illvminate  their 
spheres."  Spxhbbr. 

In  old  English  writers,  however, 
the  verba  illume,  illumine,  and  illu- 
minate were  used  interchangeably. 

ENSURE.    Secure. 

Sure  is  from  the  French  «^r,  and 
this  from  the  Lat.  teciirus,  without 
care,  and,  reflexively,  beyond  the  need 
of  care,  that  is,  safe.  These  words 
therefore  have  the  same  etymological 
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basis.  That  which  is  lecare  is  safe 
from  danger,  intact,  not  liable  to  be 
altered  or  remoyed.  That  which  is 
ensured  is  free  from  uncertainty, 
-fixed,  not  liable  to  preyention,  frustra- 
tion, defeat.  Thin^  actual  and  pre- 
fient  are  seconsd,  tbmgs  future  or  con- 
tingent  are  ensured.  That  which  is 
aecured  to  us  is  ours,  and  will  remain 
«o ;  that  which  is  ensured  will  become 
so.  •  We  seaure  by  exercising  a  power 
to  retain :  we  ensure  b^  controlling 
means  wnich  will  confer.  He  who 
secures  knows  how  to  preserye;  he 
who  ensures  knows  how  to  acquire. 

ENTANGLE.  Implicate.  In- 
voLva. 

Entangle  (etjm*.  doubtful)  is  so  to 
inyolye  as  to  render  extrication  a 
matter  of  bewildering  difficulty.  It 
is  used  both  physicalgr  and  metapho- 
rically. 

Implicate  (Lat.  inqtUcarty  to  enfold) 
and  iNVOLya  (Lat.  tnoo/v^,  to  en- 
tcrsD)  are  used  only  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense.  The  difference  lies  rather 
in  the  customary  applications  of  these 
terms  than  in  any  essential  nnlike- 
ness  of  meaning.  We  are  entangled 
in  difficulties  or  difficult  relationships, 
as  untoward  alliances  and  aoquam- 
tancesfaips;  we  are  implicated  in 
blame,  faults,  crime,  transactions,  the 
term  beinr  always  employed  in  au 
unfaTourabie  sense.  We  are  iuTolyed 
in  things  external  which  take  strong 
«tfect  upon  us,  as  in  debt,  in  ruin,  in 
the  untoward  consequences  of  con- 
-duct  or  actions.  The  term  is  used 
also  of  things,  while  implicate  is  con- 
fined to  personsL  as  we  say  the  subject 
is  inyolyed  in  doubt,  difficulty,  mys- 
ter;^,  obscurity ;  or,  tnis  inyoWes,  that 
is,  implies,  or  draws  after  it,  the  ne- 
cessity of  something  else. 

"It  (integrity)  it  mnch  plainer  and 
easier*  much  the  safer  and  more  secore  wi^ 
of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of 
tronble  and  diffiooltx,  of  eHtanffUment  and 
perplexi^,  of  danger  and  hasurd  in  it." — 
iipeetator. 

"  He  is  rnueh  too  deeplj  implwated  to 
make  the  presence  or  aMenoe  of  these 
notes  of  the  least  conseqaenoe  to  him."— 
State  Trials, 

«*  The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the 
kings  of  Pergamns  and  Macedon,  withont 
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intermission  worried  eadi  other  ftr  above 
two  handred  yean,  nntil  at  last  a  Btroog 
power  arising  in  the  west  mshed  npim 
them  and  silenced  their  tnmnlts  by  tnvMr- 
ing  all  the  eoa tending  parties  in  the  same 
destruction. "— BuRKK. 

ENTERTAIN.    Harbour. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  used 
metaphorically  of  the  thoughts,  and 
of  some  sentiments,  as  hopes,  ineud- 
ship,  enmity,  and  the  like. 

In  such  cases,  Entertaik  'Fr.  m- 
tretenir)  is  less  yolnntary  than  Har- 
bour (U.  H.  G.  herebergaf  eamp,  iodg^ 
ing,  Fr.  auberge).  To  entertain  an 
unfayourable  opinion  of  another  may 
be  the  result  of  calm  judgment  and 
unhappy  experience;  to  harbour  such 
thoughts  rather  implies  that  their 
soundness  has  not  been  proved,  but 
that  we  readily  lend  ourselyes  to  the 
supposition  with  some  hope  that  it 
may  be  true,  finding,  as  it  were,  a 
place  for  it  in  our  minds.  We  eater- 
tain  charitable,  we  harbour  unchari- 
table thoughts. 

*'  The  not  enterCavmn^  a  sincere  k>ye  and 
aflTeetion  for  the  duties  of  religion  does  both 
naturally,  and  by  the  just  jn^meat  of  Ood 
besides,  dispose  men  to  errors  and  decep- 
tions about  the  great  truths  of  religion."— 
South. 

The  unfavourable  sense  of  Harbour 
in  reg^ard  to  thoughts  has  no  doubt 
sprung  from  its  older  use  in  regard  to 
oonoxious  persons,  as  seen  in  the 
following  :— 

<*They  Judged  that  all  men  who  sus- 
pected any  to  hare  been  in  the  rebellion 
were  bound  to  discorer  such  their  suspidoos 
and  to  give  no  harbour  to  such  perwms ; 
that  the  bare  sttspidcHi  made  it  treason  to 
harbour  the  person  suqieeted,  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not."— Bubmbt. 

ENTHUSIAST.  Fanatic.  Vi- 
sionary.   Zealot.    Bigot. 

Enthusiast  ^tvOetwio^M,  I  am  in- 
(ptrM£,  it^ioc,  iiBout,)  is  one  who  is 
influenced  by  a  peculiar  fervour  of 
mind.  Enthusiasm  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  an  overweening 
attachment,  not  necessarily  irrational 
— in  certain  limits  even  admirable— 
for  some  cause  or  subject;  as,  au 
enthusiastic  lover  of  music.  Enthu- 
siasm tben  begins  to  be  blameworthy 
and  perilous  when  the  feelings  have 
overmastered  the  judgment.    In  re- 
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liguHiy  entimaasm  is  often  taken  to 
mean  the  influence  of  fpiiit  as  saper- 
seding^  the  ordinary  processes  of  rere- 
lation  by  instmotion.  In  that  sense 
it  is  spoken  of  in  the  following : — 

"  EiUkutiasm  h  that  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  imaginarton  has  ^t  the  better 
of  the  judgment.  In  this  disordered  state 
of  things,  tntkvtiatm,  when  it  happens  to 
be  tnmed  upon  religions  m»tters,  oecomes 
/mattoni*.*— Wabbubtok. 

"  From  the  consequences  of  the  genins 
of  Heniy,  Dnke  of  Viseo,  did  the  British 
American  empire  arise ;  an  empire  wludi, 
onless  retnrd(Bd  by  the  illiberal  and  in- 
hnmnn  spirit  of  religions /onafiafin,  will 
in  n  few  centnries  perhaps  be  the  glorjr  of 
the  world.**— MiOELB. 

Fanatic  (Lat.  finditcusjfanum,  a 
ttmpU)  is  employed  to  designate  one 
whose  orerheated  imagination  has 
wild  and  eztrayagant  notions,  espe* 
cially  upon  the  subject  of  religion^ 
which  render  him  incapable  of  using 
his  judgment  and  dangerous  to  others. 
For  enthusiasm  is  a  solitary,  fanati- 
cism a  social  passion. 

A  Vision  ABT,  as  the  term  expresses. 
is  one  who  is  moTed  hjr  visUnUf  ana 
inflnenoes  of  the  imagination,  mistaken 
for  realities.  He  forms,  therefore,  im- 
practicable schemes,  and  creates  for 
himaelf  a  present  or  future  state  of 
things,  which  persons  of  calm  judg- 
ment know  to  be  incapable  of  r^diza- 
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"1  know  not  whether  the  French  did 
not  derire  their  ideas  of  teaddng  thin^  in- 
stead of  words  firam  some  oelebrMted  wntors 
ef  oar  own  conntry,  who,  with  all  their 
good  sense  and  gemns,  were  vitionariet  on 
the  sabjeet  of  edncation.**— Kirox. 

Zealot  (Gr.  tnXur^t,  a  rival,  a  tea' 
lot)  and  Bigot  (&  word  of  unknown 
origin,  of  which  more  than  one  pos- 
sible account  has  been  giren :  but  the 
meaning  of  which  haS  probaoly  been 
affeotea  by  confusion  with  the  word 
6^gtttn,  or  more  commonly,  fem.  6e- 
gtune,  begging  derotees  of  Flanders, 
early  in  the  13th  cent.)  represent,  the 
one  actiyely.  the  superstitious  parti- 
san, the  otner,  more  passirely,  the 
f  opeistitious  bdisTer  and  adherent. 

"A  ftirioas  tealot  maj  think  that  he 
does  God  senrioe  by  persecuting  one  of  a 
diflbrent  sect.  St.  Fanl  thought  so,  but  he 
eonftsscs  he  acted  sinfullj  notwithstanding 
he  acted  ignoraatl/."— diLPar. 


A  sealot  is  in  action  what  a  bigot  is 
in  opinion. 

*'  Thtj  are  terriblj  afraid  of  being  called 
biffots  and  enthosiasts,  but  think  there  is 
no  danger  offUlinginto  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  hikewarmne«  and  iinpie^.''~- 

POBTBUS. 

ENTICE.  Allube.  Dboot.  'Se- 
duce.   Tempt. 

Entice  (O.  Fr.  entieer)  is  to  draw 
on  or  instigate  by  means  of  a  feeling 
internal  to  one's  self,  as  h(^  or  desire. 

Allube  ^Fr.  a  Uurre,  to  the  bait, 
for  animals)  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
by  means  of  something  external  to 
one's  self,  as  prospect  of  gain. 

Decoy  (Lat  de,  and  the  O.  Fr. 
cot,  or  coy  J  Lat.  fuietia,  quiet)  is  to 
leaid  on  quietly  into  the  snare,  as  op- 
posed to  violent  and  noisy  modes  of 
capture.  As  the  decoy  was  a  term 
employed  for  the  bird,  or  likeness  of 
one,  used  to  lead  the  odiers  into  the 
snare,  the  rerb  to  deooy  has  the  force 
of  leading  on  gradually  into  a  snare 
from  which  there  is  eventually  no 
escape,  as  ''to  decoy  troops  into  an 
ambush." 

To  Seduce  (Lat.  sediiehe,  to  lead 
aside)  is  to  draw  aside  from  the  path 
of  duty,  integriQr,  or  chastity  by  ndse 
or  alluring  representations. 

To  Tempt  (Lat.  tsitfart,  to  try,  u 
put  to  the  test)  is  to  bring  an  influence, 
commonly  no  creditable  one,  to  bear 
upon  another  to  induce  him  to  do  some- 
thing. Tempt  is  stronger  than  either 
Entice  cr  Allure,  and  needs  moral 
effort  at  resistance.  Itwillbeobsenred 
that  Entice,  Tempt,  and  Allure  do 
not  absolutely  imply  the  tueeem  of  the 
means  used,  which,  howerer,  is  the 
case  with  Seduce  and  Decoy. 

"  My  son,  if  sinners  entiee  thee,  consent 
thou  uoi:*-^Bookof  Prooertt. 

"  Among  the  Athenians*  the  Areopagites 
expresslT  forbade  all  oi/areMMiits  ot  elo- 
quence.*~HuMK. 

"Man  is  to  man  an  Und  of  beasts,  a 
fkwning  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thioTing  fbx, 
a  robbing  wolf,  a  dissembling  eroeocfile,  a 
treacherous  dsooy,  a  rapacious  rultare."— 

COWLBT. 

"An  ingenuous  young  man  takes  up  the 
bookfh>m  the  laudsble  motive  of  improring 
his  mind  with  histoiioal  Icaowledge,  but  as 
he  reads  he  finds  himself  SiAfosrf  and  cheated 
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into  irmHgioa  and  Ubertiniim.*'— Kiroz, 


"  Acbun  ako  WMtanptetf  and  orexeomed ; 
CluTBta  beer^  tempted,  OTercanko   the 

ENTIRE.  Whole.  Complete. 
Total.    Integral.    Perfect. 

£ntire  (O.  Fr.  entier.  Lat.  integer) 
and  Whole  (A.  8.  Ul^  healthy,  whoU) 
are  rerj  nicelj  distrng^ished.  In 
most  cases  the  words  are  simply  inter- 
changeable. The  entire  house  and  the 
whole  house  are  the  same  thing.  But 
Whole  relates  to  what  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  a  whole  thing  is  a  thing  in 
which  no  partis  wanting.  Entire  does 
not  relate  to  any  idea  of  parts,  but 
simply  to  perfect  and  undiminished 
unity.  So  that  in  cases  in  which  the 
idea  is  not  resolvable  into  parts  Entire 
is  used  where  Whole  could  not  be.  So 
we  say,  a  whole  orange,  a  whole  num- 
ber, the  whole  quantity.  But,  "  His 
character  or  disposition  was  marked 
by  an  entire  absence  of  oel/ishness/' 
"entire  ignorance,"  "entire  confi- 
dence," "entire  control,"  and  the  like. 
In  a  word.  Whole  means  geometrical 
unity  unbroken ;  Entire  also  points  to 
moral  indeficiency. 

"  Christ,  the  bridegroom,  praiMS  the 
bride.  His  Church,  for  her  beauty,  for  her 
«i<»r«n«f.'*— Bishop  Hall. 

"  Upon  this  question,  whaN  supported  or 
kept  np  *fai8  chain,  wonld  it  be  a  soffldent 
answer  to  n.j  that  the  first  or  lowest  link 
bang  npon  a  second,  or  that  next  above  it, 
the  second,  or  rather  the  first  and  second 
together,  npoo  the -third,  and  so  on  o^  tn- 
finittm,  for  what  holds  np  the  whole  r*-- 

WOOIASTOH. 

Complete  (Lat.  eomplere,  part,  com' 
plituij  toJiU  up)  denotes  Ae  possession 
of  all  that  is  needful  to  constitute  a 
thing,  or  to  fulfil  a  purpose  or  a  defini- 
tion. A  thing  is  entire  which  is  not 
broken,  or  mutilated,  nor  divided ;  it 
is  complete  when  it  wants  nothing. 
Entire  relates  rather  to  what  implies 
a  thing  in  its  integrity,  Complete  to 
what  implies  a  thing  in  its  perfection. 

•*  These  diseonrses  which  I  have  written 
cmiceming  perception,  jvdgment,  reason- 
ing, and  disiMrition,  are  the  fonr  integral 
parts  of  logic.  This  sort  of  parts  goes  to 
make  np  the  eompUteneu  of  any  snbject,** 
—Watts. 

TorAL  (Lat.  totm,  whole)  means 
complete  in  amount,  so  that  in  matters 
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which  do  not  relate  to  mere  quantity 
we  cannot  use  the  tenn.  We  say,  % 
complete  house,  meaning  one  fur- 
nished with  evoy  requirement  of  a 
house ;  an  entire  nouse,  meaning  the 
whole  and  not  a  part  of  it;  but  we 
could  not  say  a  total  house ;  but  the 
total  sum,  amount,  total  darkness,  be- 
cause the  mere  perfection  of  quantity 
is  all  that  is  regarded. 

Integral  (Lat.  infigery  whoUy  en- 
^ir6 ),like  Entire,  does  not  convey  any 
idea  of  psfts,  but  the  simple  absence 
of  detraction  or  diminution,  and  is 
applicable  both  to  abstract  ideas  and 
to  the  physical  conformation  of  things. 
That  18  integral  which  is  essential, 
complete,  and  whole,  and  yet  itself 
bears  relation  to  a  lareer  whole,  of 
which  it  is  a  part  so  truly  that  it  could 
not  be  wanting  without  deficiency  ia 
that  larger  whole. 

Perfect  (Lat.  perfectusy  part,  of 
perfUch^y  to  make  thoroughly)  is  a 
more  comprehensive  word,  relating 
not  only  to  quantity  but  abo  to  quality. 
A  perfect  tning  is  not  only  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  but  they  are  in  th^ 
best  condition  and  of  the  best  kind. 
The  term  embraces  the  ideas  of  the 
utmost  possible  excellency,  physical 
and  rooitd  also. 

*•  God  made  thee  perfect,  notimTnamlatc.* 
Miltok. 

ENTRANCE.    Ingress. 

The  Entrance  (Fr.entrer,  to  entery 
has  the  manifold  application  of  the  act, 
the  way,  the  place,  and  sometimes  the 
right  of  entering. 

Ingress  (Lat.  ingressionem')  shares 
only  the  first  of  these  and  the  last* 
Nor  is  it,  like  Entrance,  ever  used  of 
mental  but  only  of  physical  subjects. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  speak  of  the 
ingress  as  of  the  entranceof  a  thought 
into  the  mind.  Ingress  is  a  material 
entrance  of  a  formal  or  systematic 
character. 

ENTRAP.    Inveigle.   Ensnare. 

To  Entrap  (originally  from  O.  H- 
G.  trapo.  a  trap,  snares  whence  O.  Fr. 
entraper)  and  Ensnare  (Icel.  mara^ 
a  cord,  mare)  seem  to  be  thus  diffe- 
renced in  their  moral  application :  men 
are  entrapped  when  they  Ml  suddenly 
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and  unawares  Tictima  to  the  designs 
of  others ;  tber  are  ensnared  when- 
eTer,  under  false  impressions  of  their 
own,  they  have  found  their  way  into 
difficulties,  as,  for  instance,  hy  their 
own  passlonl^  prejudices,  or  igno- 
rance. 

To  Inveiglb  (possihly  a  corrup- 
tion of  O.  fr,  aveugUr,  to  blind)  im- 
plies the  process  of  gradual  dsception, 
or  luring  on  by  little  and  little  by  any 
arts  calculated  to  win  over  to  the  pur- 
pose of  another.  As  Entrap  and  En- 
snare point  more  directly  to  the  re- 
sult, so  Ikvsiolb  expresses  more  im- 
mediately the  process,  which  may  be 
by  any  sort  of  enticement,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, false  views  of  what  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  party,  coloured  represen- 
tations, coaxing,  flattery,  and  the 
like. 

"  The  PhariMM  and  Herodiaaf,  as  we 
find  in  the  fifteenth  Terse  of  thia  diapter, 
had  taken  comuel  together  how  they  miaht 
entrap  our  SaTionr  in  His  talk,  and  for  that 
end  they  pnt  sereral  ensnaring  qnestioos  to 
Him."---eHABP. 

"  A  Borgeaot  made  nse  of  me  to  inveiale 
roontzy  fellowt  and  list  them  in  the  semce 
of  the  PzTU»meaU"'^Tatter,, 
"1  have  an  entrapping  qaestion  or  two 
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To  tntt  onto  him*  a  cross  interrogatory. 
And  I  shall  eatch  him."       Bxn  JonsoN. 

ENUNCIATION.    Expression. 

To  Enunciatb  (Lat.  enuntiare)  is 
to  make  known,  to  bring  forward,  or 
bring  out. 

To  Express  (Lat.  expi^^Sre,  part. 
espreuuSf  to  preu  forth)  is  to  represent 
a  thing  in  its  natural  form  or  fea- 
tures. One  enunciates  that  it  may 
be  thorough]]^  intelligible,  one  ex- 
presses that  it  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceired.  The  features  and  gestures 
combine  to  express  the  movements  of 
the  mind.  Silence  is  sometimes  more 
expressive  than  speech.  Enunciation 
should  be  distinct,  expression  lively. 
The  merit  of  enunciation  lies  in  clear 
and  choice  language  and  in  appro- 
priate diction.  Expression  is  given  in 
many  ways,  but  demands,  especially, 
the  suitableness  of  the  terms  to  the 
ideas,  and  a  warmth  and  energy  of 
words. 


ENVIOUS.  Invidious.  Jealous. 
Suspicious. 

Enviovs  (Fr.  envie,  Lat.  int^ia^ 
envy)  denotes  the  feeling  of  unhappi- 
ness  or  uneasiness  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  any  good  belonging 
to  another. 

"  JSnify  is  a  certain  srief  of  mind  con- 
ceWed  npon  the  sight  of  another's  feikity, 
whether  real  or  supposed,  so  that  we  see 
that  it  consists  partly  of  hatred,  and  partly 
of  grief."— South. 

Invidiou^  though  coming  from  the 
same  root,  nas  a  different  meaning, 
and  shows  that  the  closest  synonyms 
are  not  always  those  which  are  etymo- 
logically  cognate.  It  is  used  now, 
not  of  persons  but  things,  and  not  in 
the  sense  of  possessing  hut  ofprovoldng 
envy^  or,  by  an  extension  of  meaning, 
ill-wiU.  An  invidious  task  or  office  is 
one  which  cannot  be  exercised  with- 
out causing  discontent,  or  which  re- 
quires tact  to  avoid  such  a  result. 

"  Pythagoru  was  the  first  who  abated  of 
the  vwidioutness  of  the  name,  and  from 
e^  bronght  it  down  to  ^oJewpog  from  a 
master  to  a  lover  of  wisdom,  firom  a  pro- 
fessor to  a  candidate." — South. 

Jealous  (L.  Lat  tilosus,  from  Gr. 
{qXoc ;  meaning  emulation  and  some- 
timesj«uioiu!y)i8afeelinffofenvyinixed 
with  rivalry.  I  am  jeidous  of  another 
when  he  stands  in  some  relation  to  a 
third  person  which  I  should  desire  to 
occupy  myself.  It  is  this  kind  of  per- 
sonality which  mainly  causes  envy  to 
difier  from  jealousy.  As  Envious  re- 
lates to  states  or  possessions  merely, 
and  Jealous  to  the  same  things  in 
fiirther  relation  to  persons,  it  foUows 
that  the  snbiect-matter  of  jealousy  is 
less  definable.  We  are  jealous,  not 
only  of  the  actual  but  the  possible, 
whence  the  alliance  between  jealousy 
and  suspicion. 

Suspicion  (  Lat.  susptoionem)  is  more 
general.  It  denotes  an  inclination  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  something 
which,  nevertheless.does  not  rest  upon 
anjrthing  worthy  to  be  called  evidence. 
This  may  relate  simply  to  matters 
of  fact  as  such,  as  a  physician  might 
say,  '<  I  suspect  the  existence  of  or- 
ganic disease ;"  but  it  relates  more 
commonly  to  thoughts  of  the  charac 
cc 
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tar,  conduct,  and  designs  of  other 
penooB,  and  wears  an  inanspicioas  or 
un&Tourable  air.  Jealousy  is  a  pain- 
ful apprehension  of  riyaliy ;  suspicion 
of  wrong  or  harm. 

Of  wUche.  if  I  the  propertie. 
Shall  telle  after  the  nicetee* 
So  as  it  woreheth  on  a  man, 
A  Urw  it  is  eotidian."  GoWKB. 

"  Suspieion  may  be  exeited  br  some  Idnd 
•f  acensation,  not  supported  by  eridenee 
enffldent  for  coaTiotion,  bat  saffieient  to 
tronl:4e  Uie  repose  of  cooildenee.''— OoeAH. 

It  may  be  added  that  jealousy  is 
therefore  in  some  sense  just  and  rea- 
sonable, inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
serre  a  good  which  belongs  to  us  or 
which  we  claim,  while  enrj  is  a  mad- 
ness which  cannot  permit  the  ffood  of 
others.  Nations,  like  individuals,  may 
be  jealous  of  each  other.  It  belongs 
to  tne  riyalry  of  their  position  as  re- 
gards commerce  and  the  arts,  or  power 
and  prosperity  generally. 

When  the  terms  appljr  to  what  is 
possessed  1^  others,  Envy  is  a  stronger 
term  than  Jealousy.  The  first  belongs 
to  the  character,  the  second  may  be  a 
passine  feeling.  One  may  be  occa- 
sionalfy  jealous  without  l>eing  natu- 
rally envious. 

EPICURE.  GouBMAND.  Volup- 
tuary.   Sbnsitaust. 

An  Epicurb  ( Effteurut,  the  Greek 
philosopher  who  assumed  pleasure, 
not  merely  sensual,  but  the  most  re- 
fined^ to  M  the  highest  good)  is  one 
who  IS  devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments, 
but  most  especially  the  luxuries  of  the 
table.  Witn  him  the  qualit^r  and  not 
the  quantity  of  things  is  their  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Gourmand  (Fr.gourmofui),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  greedy  and  raven- 
ous eater.  As  the  epicure  is  to  the 
gourmand,  so  is  the  Voluptuary  (Lat. 
vUlupUtriuSf  and  -tvortiM,  vUuptat, 
pUtuurt)  to  the  Sensualist  (Lat. 
ienntalUy  mmtive.  tensual).  As  the 
voluptuary  lives  for  pleasure,  but  is 
nice  in  hut  tastes,  so  the  sensualist 
gratifies  his  animal  propensities  with 
uttle  discrimination.  He  is  a  coarse 
voluptuary. 


"  The  troth  is»  theb  Teryfiutsand  hnai. 
liations  bare  been  observed  to  be  nothing 
else  bat  a  religions  epiaaism,  and  a  ne«t 
contriTanee  of  Tnznry." — South. 

"  That  great  gowrmond,  fat  Apioios.** 
Bsir  JOHSOV. 

"  In  rain  doth  the  seomftd  vohiptttarv 
ask  for  an  acconnt  of  it  (the  peace  whien 
passeth  all  nnderstanding),  whieh  can  never 
be  given  him,  for  it  haUi  no  alliance  with 
anv  of  the  pleasorse  of  sense  in  which  he 
delists ;  nor  hath  he  any  ideas  by  whieh 
the  perception  of  it  may  be  conveyed  to 
him.**— Bishop  Attkrbubt. 

"The  beggar  who  behind  the  hedge 
divides  his  OThb  with  his  dog,  has  often 
more  of  the  real  tenmeditt  than  he  who 
dines  at  an  elegant  table."'-MiCKLE. 

EPIDEMIC.  Sporadic.  Ende- 
mic   Epizootic 

These  terms  are  distinguished  in 
their  medical  application. 

An  Epidemic  disease (Gr.  Iiri^jtuoc, 
mnefig  th»  peopU)  is  one  of  which  tlie 
cause  acts  upon  a  large  number  at  the 
same  time  by  reason  of  its  wide  diffu- 
sion. 

A  Sporadic  disease  (Gr.  tfwopainvc, 
featured)  is  a  disease  which  occurs  in 
isolated  cases  without  any  concate- 
nating influence. 

An  Endemic  disease  (hlnfAos,  dwell- 
ing at  home)  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  a 
nation  or  a  number  of  people,  and  is 
an  epidemic  having  its  origin  in  or 
connected  with  the  local  or  personal 
peculiarities  of  those  among  whom  it 
prevaib.  An  Episootic  disiease  is  mn 
epidemic  among  cattle  (iin,  upon,  (a»9», 
an  animal), 

**  A  tportuUeal  disease  is  what,  in  a  par- 
ticnlar  season,  ailiMts  bnt  lew  people.'* — 
Abbuthmot. 

<*  A  traveller  on  his  way  to  Italy,  found 
himself  in  a  eonntry  where  the  inhabitants 
had  each  a  large  ezoresoenoe  depending 
flnom  the  chin,  a  deformi^  which  as  it  was 
endemic,  and  the  people  little  need  to 
strangers,  it  had  Men  the  custom  time 
immemorial  to  look  npon  it  as  the^greatest 
beaaty.**— Qoldsmith. 

**  We  have  seen  no  traoes  of  thoss  dread- 
ftil  exterminating  epidemice  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  scanty  and  nnwholesome  fi>od 
in  former  times,  not  nnfireqnenUy  wasted 
whole  nations."— BUBBB. 

EPISODE.    Diorbssion. 

The  first  is  a  species  of  the  second. 
A  Digression  (Lat.  d^gresnhwm)  is 
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VQ  this  connexion  a  deviation  from 
the  straight  line  of  narrative  or  argu- 
ment. 

An  Episode  (Gr.  Imia-oioi)  is  such  a 
digression  as  constitutes  in  itself  a 
separate  though  suhordinate  incident^ 
action,  or  story.  A  digression  may  he 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  ma^  he 
made  for  thepurpose  of  giving  variety, 
or  it  may  be  the  result  ot  inexactness 
and  inoonaeoutiveness  of  treatment. 
An  episode  is  always  designed.  It  is 
like  a  place  of  halting  and  refresh- 
ment on  the  main  road  of  travd,  to 
which  the  mind  turns  aside  for  new 
pleasures.  It  is  commonly  also  of  in- 
terior dignity  to  the  main  argument, 
and  deliffhts  by  touches  of  simplicity 
or  humbler  manners. 

EPISTLE.    Letter. 

The  Letter  ( Lat.  pi.  RtiircB)  is  an 
ordinary  written  communication  on 
ordinary  topics. 

The  Epistle  (Gr.liTM-ToX^ ,  o  menage, 
spoken  or  vmtten)  is  a  more  formal, 
and  often  public,  communication  ot 
the  kind :  as  tlie  letters  of  Madame  de 
S^vigny,  the  epistles  of  Horace  or  St. 
Paul.  Whenletters,  from  the  interest 
of  their  style  and  subjects,  have  passed 
into  the  public  literature,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ^ve  them  tne  name  of 
epistles.  Epistles  are  sometimes  in 
verse.  Whatever  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  letter. 

"  1  answer,  that  the  Epistles  were  written 
upon  MTeral  occasions,  and  he  that  will 
sead  them  as  he  ought  most  oboenre  what 
'tis  in  them  is  principally  aimed  at,  find 
what  is  the  argument  in  hand,  and  how 
managed,  if  he  will  understand  them  aright 
and  profit  by  them.*— LoOKB. 

"You  bare  frequentlv  pressed  me  to 
make  a  collection  of  mj  letten  (if  in  truth 
there  be  anj  that  deserve  a  preference)  and 
give  them  to  the  public."— Melmoth, 
IHiny, 

EPITHET.    Adjective. 

An  EprrHET  (Or.  t'siOtm,  lit.  a 
thine  added,  from  IviTidmu,  to  add)  is 
neany  equivalent,  etymologically,  to 
Adjecttvb  ^Lat.  adjeciivuSf  from  ad- 
Jfetn,  toadd).  It  used  to  be  employed 
of  any  qualifying  term,  whether  sub- 
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stantiveor  adjective,  as^  **  He  spplied 
to  me  the  epithet  of  liar."  But,  of 
late,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
rhetoricians  to  limit  the  term  to  adjec- 
tives, and  yet  further,  to  sudi  adjec- 
tives as  express  mherent  and  not  ad' 
ventitiout  qualities;  so  green  is  an 
epithet  of  grass,  because  grass  is,  pre- 
sumably, always  ^reen;  but  snort 
would  not  be  an  epithet  of  grass,  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  long.  Tlie  mean- 
ing of  adjective  is  well  known.  Epi' 
TH  et  belongs  to  rhetoric.  Ad j  ectiv  e  to 
grammar.  The  use  of  an  adjective  is 
to  complete  the  just  idea  or  represen- 
tation of  a  thing.  That  of  an  epithet 
is  to  give  life  and  force.  Take  away 
the  adjective  and  the  sense  is  incom- 
plete or  different,  take  awav  the  epi- 
thet and  it  is  comparatively^  feeble. 
A  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast: 
strike  out  the  adjective  good  and  the 
sense  is  destroyed.  Pale  death  visits 
all.  Strike  out  the  epithet  pale  and 
the  sense  is  as  good,  but  the  image 
less  lively. 

"  The  character  of  Bi^aset,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Amurath,  is  strongly  expressed 
in  his  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  the  liffntnina, 
and  he  might  glory  in  an  epitha  which 
was  drawn  frmn  the  flerv  energy  of  his  soul, 
and  the  rapidi^  of  his  destruotiTe  mareh.** 

— OlBBOH. 

"The  true  genuine  sense  of  a  noun 
adjective  will  d«  found  to  consist  in  this, 
that  it  imparts  thegeneral  sense  (^N>ertain- 
ing  to,  or  being  aflScted  with."— Wiuuas. 

EQUAL.  Even*.  Equable.  Lies. 
AiJEE.    UNiroRM.     Level. 

Equal  (Lat.  4tqualis)  is  applied  to 
number,  d^g^ree,  and  measurement, 
and  any  subject  that  admits  of  them, 
as,  "  Things  of  equal  sise,"  "  Equal 
in  degree,"  "This  is  equal  to  that," 
<<  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task."  It  is 
applicable,  not  only  to  two  or  more 
things,  but  to  one  and  the  same,  in 
the  sense  of  (air^  equable,  but  an  ex- 
ternal standard  ofoomparison  is  always 
supposed. 

"  In  sober  silence,  we  can  but  admire 
Beauty  with  temper,  taste  and  sense  com- 
bined. 
The  body  only  equaffd  by  the  mind." 

Wabtob. 
Even  (A.  S.  efen)  is  superficial 
equality  or  sameness  of  level.    An 
even  balance  is  when  one  scale  is  not 
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higher  or  lower  than  another ;  an  even 
road  is  one  which  has  no  superficial 
elevations  and  depreiiionfl ;  an  eren 
temper  is  not  unaoly  excited  or  de« 
pressed  ^  an  even  numher,  as  opposed 
to  odd,  18  one  that  hein^^  dirisible  by 
two  does  not  rise  higher  in  one  division 
than  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  Equal  is  almost  alwm  ap]>lied  to 
more  than  one  thing,  so  Etbn  is  com- 
monly said  of  one. 

"And  chdl  Izj  thee  tven  with  the 
gronod."~£t62tf. 

Eqoablb  (Lat.  gquHfUiSf  equal  and 
similar)  denotes  the  equality  of  con- 
tinuous proportion ;  a  yessel  sails  at 
an  equaole  rate  when  it  makes  as 
much  in  one  hour  as  in  the  preceding. 
As  Equal  and  Even  denote  modes  of 
the  fixed,  so  Equablb  belong^  to  ae- 
tion,  operation,  or  movement. 

"  If  bodies  move  equahly  in  eoncentrie 
circlet,  and  the  MoarM  of  their  periodical 
times  be  ae  the  oobes  of  their  diatanoe8fh>m 
the  common  centre,  their  centripetal  forces 
will  be  redprocallj  aa  the  iqaarea  of  the 
distance*. " — Chbtkb. 

Like  (A.  8.  Ue)  always  denotes  two 
or  more  things.  It  expresses  all  that 
is  expressed  by  Equal,  with  the  addi- 
tional signification  of  resemblance. 

AuKB  (pref.  a-,  i*e.  A.  S.  on-,  and 
like)  expresses  reciprocal  resemblance 
between  two  or  more.  In  the  term 
Like,  the  resemblance  is  with  an  extern 
nal  object.  John  is  like  James,  or  John 
and  James  are  alike,  or  these  six  are 
like  those  six,  or  the  twelve  are  alike. 

"The  darkness  and  light  to  Thee  are 
both  aUk*:'^BibU, 

"  Can  anjdistinction  be  assigned  between 
the  two  eases,  between  the  producing  watch 
and  the  producing  planet,  both  passive  nn- 
consoioQSsobstances;  both  bj  the  organisa- 
tion whieh  was  given  them  prodncing  their 
Khe  without  understanding  or  design— both, 
that  is,  InstmmenU  P  *'— Palbt. 

Uniform  (Lat.rm)|/armw,Mm«,  one^ 
And  forma  f  form)  is,  in  many  cases,  an 
interchangeable  word  with  Equable. 
Equable  motion  is  uniform  motion; 
but  uniformity  is  more  widely  applic- 
able than  equability,  as  it  is  predio- 
able,  not  only  of  continuous  equality, 
but  of  what,  on  successive  trials  of 
sbservation  or  experience,  strikes  us 
as  continuous  identity  or  object,  as, 
'*  The  uniformity  of  a  man's  opinions.*' 
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"Analogies,  harmonies,  ana  agreements 
are  diseorered  in  the  works  of  nature  and 
its  several  parts  explained  that  is,  rednced 
to  general  rules,  which  rules,  grounded  on 
the  analogjr  and  vn^formnees  observed  in 
the  production  of  natural  effects,  are  most 
agresable,  and  sought  after  hj  the  mind.** 
«— BXBKXLBT. 

Lbtvl(0.  Ft.  Uml,  Lat.  rtbella,  dim. 
ofRbrmf  m  Itvel-lme)  is^  in  its  strict 
geometrical  sense,  coincident  with  the 
plane  of  the  horison.  As  Even  relates 
to  the  quality  of  the  surface  p«r  «,  so 
Level  relates  to  it  ss  a  plane  and  to  its 
horixontal  line.  A  level  plank  on  a 
level  floor  is  itself  level^  but  it  is  even 
if  it  have  a  well-polished  surfi^e, 
though  it  be  set  up  on  end. 
"And  when  along  the  leoel  seas  thej  flew, 
Scaiee  on  the  snrihoe  eurled  the  briny 
dew."  PoPB. 

EQUITY.    JusncB. 

Justice  (Lat.  jiufYtia,  justtu^just) 
and  EQumr  {mqyXtatemy  jtuiiee,  cour^ 
tesjf)  are  intrinsically  the  same; 
but,  in  the  technical  sense,  e()uity  is 
the  moral  redressing  of  what  is  legal, 
where,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
human  laws,  what  is  legal  is  not 
exactly  just.  A  court  of  equity  is 
also  sometimes  styled  a  court  of 
justice. 

The  following  remarks  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  difference  generally  be- 
tween the  two.  Justice  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  personal  rights,  and  rights 
of  property  between  man  and  man. 
Equitv  is  concerned  chiefly  with  man 
himself.  Our  life,  faculties,  work,  the 
fruits  of  our  work,  our  fortune,  reputa- 
tion, honour^  are  exclusively  our  own. 
Justice  forbids  violence  to  be  done 
against  these,  and  oompensates  for  it 
if  done.  Our  wants,  miseries,  errors, 
fkults,  wrongs,  are  not  ours  exclu- 
sively ;  they  come  of  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  Eouity  compassionates 
these  thmgs,  ana  binds  one  to  do  good 
to  another,  if  it  be  in  bis  power. 
Justice  in  a  manner  isolates  us  one 
from  another,  and  g^uards  against  the 
occasion  which  may  make  us  enemies. 
Equity  unites  us,  regarding  us  as 
members  of  the  same  body.  Wrong 
not  another,  and  recompense  whom 
^ou  have  wronged,  is  the  language  of 
lustice.  Do  to  that  other  as  you  would 
he  done  by,  is  the  language  of  equity^ 
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Justice  enraret  to  indiriduals  all  that 
law  accords  to  them,  and  so  implies 
oommonitiesliYiiig  under  positive  rule. 
Equity  is  based  upon  natural  law,  and 
is  an  expression  of  human  sentiment, 
rather  than  political  enactment.  Jus- 
tice is  the  inflexible  guardian  of  the 
public  safety,  and  being  inflexible  re- 
g^ards  nothmg  but  the  &ct,  whereas 
equity  will  consider  motives  and  in- 
tentions, and  modify  its  decisions  ac- 
cordingly. I  hare  received  injury, 
justice  grants  me  redress,  but  if  the 
oflTence  nave  been  in  any  degree  by 
error,  or  if  the  penalty  which  1  have 
the  ri^ht  to  enforce  should  involve 
the  rum  of  the  other,  equity  suggests 
the  question,  *' ought  1  to  pursue  the 
case  ? "  All  that  the  law  declares  is 
just.  It  belongs  to  equity  to  temper 
the  rigour  of  its  decrees. 

"  From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws 
by  the  reason  of  them,  arises  what  we  call 
«MMfy,  which  is  thns  defined  hy  Grotins : — 
'  The  correction  of  thnt  wherein  the  law,  bj 
reason  of  its  nnireisality,  is  defloient.' " — 
Bi^CKSTOinc. 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  this  defi- 
nition, which  ^oes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  is  Aristotle's  definition  of 
equitif — fff'tiutita,  Bk.  V.  N.  Ethics. 

*'  Justice  is  twofold,  nunelf,  general  or 
strict  justice,  which  consists  in  obserring 
the  Inws,  and  the  aim  of  which  is  pnblio 
good;  and  partknlar  Jostice,  or  equity, 
which  aims  at  the  good  of  in^iridvals,  and 
is  then  obserred  when  one  obtains  no  more 
good,  and  suffers  no  more  eril  than  is  agree- 
able to  humanity  and  common  sense."— 
Bkattik. 

EQUIVALENT.  Equal.  Tan- 
tamount. 

The  most  generic  of  these  is  Equal 
(Lat.  etqiialU)  of  which  the  others 
may  be  regarded  as  specific  modifica- 
tions. Equal  exprcesos  the  fact  that 
two  things  agree  in  anything  which  is 
capable  of  deg^ree,  e,g.  in  quantity, 
quality,  value,  bulk,  number,  propor- 
tion, rate,  rank,  ana  the  like. 

Equivalent  (aquXvUlenSf  part.)  is 
equal  in  such  propNcrties  as  affect  our" 
selves  or  the  ust  whi^  wt  make  of  things, 
such  as  value,  force,  power,  effect, 
impact,  and  the  like. 

Tantamount  (Fr.  tant,  eo  muehf 
and  O.  Fr.  amonter,  to  amount  to)  ex- 
presses such   equivalence  as  is  re- 


stricted to  questions  of  our  own  estima- 
tion. Equal  is  absolute,  Equiv  alent 
relative.  Tantamount  more  relative 
still,  or  more  exclusively  so. 

EQUIVOCATE.    Prevaricate. 

To  Equivocats  (Lat.  icquiv^icusy 
ambigtumt)  is,  strictly,  to  make  use  of 
expressions  which  do  not  necessarily 
violate  truth,  because  they  may  hie 
taken  in  more  senses  than  one ;  the 
equivocating  person  giving  himself 
the  benefit  of  this  ambiguity,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  party  may  take 
his  expressions  in  the  sense  fitvourable 
to  the  speaker. 

To  Prevaricate  (Lat.  prJtvMcarL 
to  straddle,  to  vmUc  crookedly)  is  applied 
otten  to  an  advocate  guilty  of  collu- 
sion with  the  opposite  party.  In  its 
modem  and  familiar  use,  as  Equivo- 
cate relates  to  the  management  of 
words,  so  Prevaricate  relates  to  the 
management  of  the  matter.  To  pre- 
varicate is  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  loose,  evasive  way,  shuffling  or 
quibbling  so  as  to  avoid  disclosing  the 
truth. 

"  Tresham*  a  little  before  his  death  in 
the  Tower,  subscribed  his  own  hand  that 
hm  had  not  seen  Qamett  in  sixteen  years 
before,  when  it  was  evidently  prored,  and 
Oamett  eonfcseed,  they  had  been  together 
the  summer  before ;  and  aU  that  Gamett 
had  to  say  for  him  was,  that  he  supposed  he 
meant  to  egiRVoeato."— SxilxiiroFLKBT. 

The  following  quotation  explains 
the  legal  origin  of  the  term  Prevari- 
cate :— 

*'  There  lay  an  action  of  prevarieation 
when  the  aoeuser,  instead  of  urRing  the 
crime  home,  seemed  rather  to  hide  or  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt.  Heooe  the  civilians  de- 
fine a  preo<meator  to  be  one  that  betrays 
his  cause  to  the  adrersary,  and  turns  on  the 
criminal's  side,  whom  he  ought  to  prose- 
cute."    JfmnnCT,  Horn,  AtUiq, 

ERADICATE.  Extirpate.  Ex- 
terminate. 

Eradicate  (Lat.  eradicire)  lite^ 
rally,  to  pluck  up  6y  the  root,  and 
Extirpate  (Lat.  exstirpare,  to  pull  up 
by  the  stem,  ttirpem)  are  in  their  ideas 
v^  similar,  nor  is  Exterminate  very 
different  (Lat.  extermXnare,  ex,  out^  and 
terminus,  a  border,  to  remove  utterly  out 
of  bounds).  Their  difference  lies  in 
tneir  application.  W0  eradicate  for 
the  sake  of  destroying  the  thing  eradi* 
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ctted;  we  extirpate  for  the  sake  of 
the  bettering  of  what  is  left  behind. 
We  eradicate  what  has  taken  strong 
hold,  and  as  it  were  deep  root.  So 
we  speak  of  eradicating  vioesy  extir- 
pating heresies  or  sects^  and  extermi- 
nating bodies  of  livinfl^mdiTidaals,  as 
a  colonjy  a  race,  a  tribe. 

"  Hence  an  attempt  to  eradicate  religions 
fears  may  be  destmctive  to  a  principle  of 
action  which  is  not  onlf  natural  in  itself* 
bnt  has  prored  highly  benefldal.  What  la 
the  prmper  inference?  That  it  is  the  pro- 
Tince  of  tme  philosophy  to  gire  these  prin- 
ciples a  riffht  direction  and  a  dne  inflnence, 
and  it  will  then  rpjoice  that  a  total  eradiecu 
tion  has  not  been  accomplished." — OOGAlf . 

"  The  rioiotts  are  the  disorderly  members 
of  a  moral  state  ;  and  were  not  the  Supreme 
Governor  more  mild  than  His  representa- 
tires,  they  would  be  immediately  eztirpated 
ftrom  the  society  they  oflSend  and  insult."— 
ibid. 

"  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserre  the 
possession  of  America,  reeoWed  to  extermi- 
nate the  inhabitants."— RoBERTSOX. 

ERRAND.    Message. 

Errand  (A.  S.  krende,  a  mettage) 
is  an  object  for  which  one  goes  some- 
where, or  is  sent  by  another.  If  the 
object  be  to  communicate  with  another 
in  words,  then  the  errand  is  so  £ur  a 
messsge.  But  the  errand  maj  be  not 
of  this  kind,  as  an  errand  to  buy  some- 
thing at  the  market. 

A  Message  (Fr.  messagey  L.  Lat. 
missaCicum)  is  a  verbal  communication 
sent  from  one  person  to  another^ 
whether  orally  or  in  writing.  An 
errand  is  an  act ;  a  message  is  a  thing 
of  words. 

"  He  would  understand  men's  tme  erraitd 
as  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  months 
and  began  their  story  in  appearance  to 
another  purpose."— LoCKB,  Jiemoirt  of  tht 
EarlofShnfialmry. 

"  His  winged  menengert. 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace." 

M1LTO5. 
"  To  verify  that  solemn  mueage,  late 
On  which  I  sent  thee  to  the  ^rgin  pnre» 
In  Galilee,  that  she  should  bear  a  Son, 
Great  in  renown,  and  ealled  the  Son  of 
God."  Ibid, 

ERROR.  Mistake.  Blunder. 
Hallucination. 

An  Error  (Lat.  errartm^  tfrrarty  to 
wander)  is  any  deviation  from  the 
standard  or  course  of  right,  truth. 
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justice,  or  accuracy,  which  is  not  in- 
tentionaL 

A  MisTAKB  (prs/fx,  mu-,  and  tahe^ 
to  tMke  wrongly)  is  an  error  committea 
under  a  misapprehension  or  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  a  case.  An 
error  may  be  from  the  absence  of 
knowledge ;  a  mistake  is  from  insuffi- 
cient or  nlse  observation. 

Blunder  (Toel.  blunda^  to  dou^ 
sZum&sr^ithfreq.suffiXy-eren:  Skeat, 
Etym,  Diet.)  is  a  practical  error  of 
a  peculiarly  gross  or  awkward  kind, 
committed  through  glaring  ignorance, 
heedlessness,  or  awkwimlness.  A 
blunder  is^  perhaps,  e^terit  parihtUy 
the  most  irretrievable ;  for  an  error 
may  be  overlooked  or  atoned  for,  a 
mistake  may  be  rectified;  but  the 
shame  or  ri^cule  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  blunder,  who  can  counteract  ?  In 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  Error, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  generic 
term,  under  which  mistake  is  in- 
cluded; so  that  a  mistake  might  be 
defined  an  error  of  perception.  To> 
miss  intellectual  truth  is  error;  to 
confound  physical  facts  is  mistake. 
To  say  that  the  Trojan  war  ended  in 
the  victory  of  the  Trojans  would  be 
an  error ;  to  speak  to  a  person  in  the 
street,  thinking  he  was  somebody  else, 
would  be  a  mistake.  There  is  a  meta- 
phorical sense  in  which  all  error  has 
oeen  resolved  into  mistake,  that  is, 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  the  observation  of 
external  facts  or  objects.  In  that  way, 
as  all  truth  oomes  of  right  perception^ 
so  all  error  would  be  wrong  percep- 
tion or  mistake.  This  is  Lockers 
meaning  when  he  says — 

**  Knowledge  being  to  be  bad  onlv  of 
visible  oertain  truth,  error  is  not  a  iknit  of 
our  knowledge,  bnt  a  mUtake  of  our  judg. 
ment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not 
true.** 

"  For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  distia* 
ffuuhed  for  address,  and  have  often  evea 
ohtrutered  in  making  mv  bow,  such  bodings 
as  these  had  like  totally  to  have  repressed 
my  ambition."— GKiLDBMlTK. 

Strictly  speaking  the  Hallucina- 
tion (Lat.  d/udfnort,  to  wander  in  tmnd) 
is  an  illusion  of  the  perception,  a 
phantasm  of  the  imagination.  The 
one  oomes  of  disordered  vision,  th* 
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other  of  disordered  ima^nation.  It 
is  extended  in  medical  science  to  mst- 
tei8  of  sensation,  where  there  is  no 
corresponding  cause  to  produce  it. 
In  its  ordinary  use  it  denotes  an  un- 
accountable error  in  judgment  or  fact ; 
especially  in  one  remarkable  other- 
wise for  accurate  information  and  right 
decisions*  It  is  an  exceptional  error 
or  mistake  in  those  otnerwise  not 
likely  to  be  deceived. 

"  A  few  kaUuematumt  about  a  rabject  to 
which  th«  grratMt  clerin  hare  been  gene* 
nllj  nch  etningert,  mnj  warrant  as  to 
di«ent  from  hit  opinion  without  obliging 
ns  to  be  enemiet  to  hit   repatation."— 

BOTLB. 

Levity,  madvertence,  and  ignorance 
are  the  causes  of  errors,  mistakes,  and 
blunders.  Persons  of  plain  character, 
open  manners,  without  reserve,  but 
without  reflexion,  commit  blunders. 
Error  belongs  to  false  principle, 
blunder  to  its  false  application.  It  is 
possible  to  blunder  by  mistake,  and 
then  there  are  two  faults  in  one. 
Blunders  are  over  when  they  are 
committed,  and  so  are  mistakes, 
though  their  consequences  may  be 
serious,  but  error  may  be  perpe- 
tuated. When  this  is  so,  it  is  because 
they  are  diflbsed  or  supported  by 
authority.  A  blunder  is  confusion  of 
thought,  leadinff  to  confusion  of  action; 
a  mi^ake  is  a  mise  choice;  error  is  the 
practical  contradiction  of  truth. 

ERUPTION.    Explosion. 

Eruption  (Lat. erwptidmm^a  break' 
tng  out)  is  the  breakmg  or  bursting 
forth  from  indosure  or  oonflnement. 
This  is  so  often  attended  by  sudden 
and  loud  noise  that  sound  is  com- 
monly associated  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  eruptions  take  place 
without  much  noise,  indeed  without 
any,  as  an  eruption  of  armed  men,  an 
eruption  of  the  skin. 

Explosion  (Lat.  expimonemj  lit.,  a 
driving  off  by  cUtfming)  is  essentiailr 
the  breaiun^  out  of  a  sudden  and  loud 
noise.  This  may  be  th^"  effect  of 
eruption  or  not.  The  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  often  occasion  explosions ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  would  never  be  called 
an  eruption,  however  true  it  may  be 
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that  there  is  an  eruption  of  minute 
particles.  Explosion  seems  to  have 
lent  itself  more  readily  to  the  moral  in 
its  metaphorical  uses,  and  Eruption  to 
the  social,  as  we  frequently  speak  of 
an  explosion  of  anrer,  or  even  folly, 
and  an  eruption  of  political  discon- 
tent. 

"  The  eonAidon  of  things,  the  erupHom 
of  barbarians,  the  ttraitt  of  emperors,  the 
contentioot  of  princet,  did  all  tarn  to  ao- 
connt  for  him.**— Bakrow,  /bpe*«  Supro- 
maey, 
**  When,  to  the  ttartled  eye,  the  sodden 

glance 
Ai^>ears  far  tenth  eruptive  through  the 

clond. 
And  foHowing  tlower,  in  erptosion  ratt. 
The  thnnder  raites  hit  tremendout  voice.** 
Thosoon. 

ESCAPE.  Elude.  Evade.  Shun. 
Avoid.     Eschew. 

Escape  (O.  Fr.  escaner)  is  to  obtain 
security  from  peril,  danger,  confine- 
ment, or  evil  of  any  form,  whether 
threatened  or  inflicted,  by  persons  or 
otherwise.  Sometimes  the  term  is  used 
metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  having 
been  overlooked,  as,  we  say  the  circum- 
stance escaped  my  notice.  In  its  com- 
mon application.  Escape  involves  the 
idea  of  successful  effort  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, or  the  power,  coercion,  or  even 
observation  of  another. 

"  Sailon  that  eeoaped  the  wreck.** 

Shakxspxark. 

To  Eluos  (Lat.  Uud£re.  to  deceive^ 
fru^raU)  is  to  escape  oy  artifice, 
vigilance,  or  dexteri^,  and  implies 
some  person  or  force  at  work,  hem. 
which  we  escape;  as  to  elude  an 
oflker,  detection,  an  argument,  a  blow, 
inquiiy,  search,  comprehension,  ana- 
lysis. In  the  last  four  examples. 
Elude,  like  Escape,  assumes,  meta- 
phorically, an  active  force  in  matters 
without  action. 

**  The  gentle  Delia  beckons  firom  the  plain. 
Then  hid  in  shades  eludes  her  eager  swain." 
Pope. 

To  EvADE(Lat.  evd<f^,  togoforih^ 
etcape)  is  to  ^  out  of  the  winr  or 
reach  of  a  thing  or  person.  It  is 
commonly  done  by  dexterity,  inge- 
nuity, or  subterfuge,  but,  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  as  said  of  one  person  in 
regard  to  another,  it  is  sometimes 
uMd  of  voluntary  avoidance  or  with- 
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dnwal ;  as,  ^*  I  wished  to  accost  him, 
but  he  evaded  me,"  that  is,  literally 
walked  away. 

**  The  heftthen  h«d  a  method  more  tmlj 
their  own  of  evading  the  ChriatiMi  mir»- 
elei.**— Tbbxch. 

Shun  (A.  S.  teanian,  to  shun,  avoid) 
oarries  with  it  tiie  notion  of  wary  and 
often  systematic  ayoidanoe,  as  of  one 
knowing  too  well  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  aroidance,  or  holding  it  in 
personal  dislike. 

"  It  ii  not  snppoeed  that  we  thoald  hare 

Kwer  ftlwajrs  to  resist,  unless  we  before- 
ind  do  what  is  in  onr  power  to  ihtin 
temptation. "— Attkbbubt. 

Avoid  (which  originally  meant  to 
empty,  Fr.  voider;  with  prefix  a, 
which  is  Fr.  si-yLAt.  ex,  out)  is  a 
weaker  term,  meaning  no  more,  lite- 
rally,  than  to  leave  a  void  space  be- 
tween one's  self  and  the  object,  to  keep 
clear  of  it.  A  voio  admits  of  many 
degrees  of  force  in  the  feeling  whicn 
prompts  the  avoidance ;  we  may  avoid 
a  thing  as  involving  certain  destruc- 
tion, or  we  may  avoid  as  a  simple 
matter  of  prudence  or  taste,  as  to  avoid 
ffiving  offence.  Caution  and  pru- 
aence,  followed  by  ordinary  steps  or 
exertions,  may  enable  us  to  avoid 
without  the  art  implied  in  eluding  or 
the  repugnance  implied  in  shunning. 

*'  Nor  can  a  man  prav  from  his  heart 
that  God  would  not  le«d  him  into  tempta- 
tioo.  If  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid 
it."— Mason. 

EscRKw  (connected  with  the  Ger- 
man ieheneUf  to  avoid,  eeheti,  £ng. 
thtf,  as  in  the  phrase, ''  to  fight  shy  ")  is 
to  avoid  on  the  score  of  wrong,  or  a 
feeling  of  distaste  or  anoongeniality. 

"  Not  onlj  to  eeekew  eril,  bat  do  good  in 
the  worid."— BxvxBinax. 

ESSAY.  Treatise.  Disserta- 
tion,   Tract.    Monograph. 

Essay  (O.  Fr.  siaat,  a  trial;  Lat. 
exUgium,  trial  by  weight)  is  a  modest 
term  to  express  an  author's  attempt 
to  illustrate  some  point  of  knowledge 
or  learning  by  general  thoughts  upon 
it.  It  is  tentative  rather  than  ex- 
haustive or  scientific.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  work  often  suri>as8es  the 
tentative  character  of  the  title  given 
to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Locke's  **  Es- 
say on  the  Human  Understanding." 


SYNONYMS  [essay] 

A  distinction  between  the  treatise  and 
the  essay  is  drawn  in  the  following  :— 

"  To  ^nrlte  jnst  treaUset  reqnireth  leisure 
in  the  writer  and  leisure  in  the  reader,  and 
therefore  are  not  so  fit  neither  in  r^^aid  of 
your  highneeses  prinoely  afBurs  nor  in  re- 
gard of  mj  continual  serrice ;  whieh  is  the 
canse  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write 
oertain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  signi- 
fleantly  than  curienslj,  whieh  I  have  eaOad 
estaye.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thinf^  is 
ancient.  For  Seneoa's  epistles  to  Lucilins, 
if /on  mark  them  well,  are  hnt  essays,  that 
is,  di^>ersed  meditations,  though  oonvefed 
in  the  ibrm  of  epistles."— Baooh. 

A  Treatise  (Lat  tractatttm,  treat- 
ment, a  treatise)  is  more  formal  and 
scientific  than  an  essay.  As  an  essay 
gives  rather  the  thoughts  and  im- 
pressions of  the  writer,  so  a  treatise 
gives  rather  what  has  been  said  in 
connexion  with  the  subject,  and  is  an 
accurate  or  learned  exposition  of  it. 

A  Dissert ation(  l^Udissertatidnmnj 
disiertare,  to  ditcuu)iB  of  an  argumen- 
tative character,  ^ving  what  may  be 
said  for  and  against,  and  involving 
views  of  the  writer  upon  subject- 
matter  capable  of  beinz  regard^  in 
different  lights,  as,  '*  Newton's  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Prophecies." 

"Beside  the  repetition  of  the  Augustan 
confession,  before  mentioned,  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  dirines  of  ^ttem- 
burgh  labonml  other  articles  with  the 
ambassadofs,  in  single  dissertations,  drawn 
np  bj  Mdanothon,  as  it  appeared.** — 
Stbypb. 

A  Tract  (Lat.  tractatum,  treat- 
ment, a  treatise)  is  of  a  simpler  and 
shorter  character,  not  argumentative, 
simply  didactic,  and  oommonly,  as 
now  used,  of  a  religious  nature.  The 
old  word  was  tractate. 

**  Most  remarkable  was  his  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, being  nooeunted  the  Archimedes  of 
that  age.  baring  written  manj  tractates 
in  that  mculty,  which  carrj  with  them  a 
rerf  good  regard  at  this  daj."— Fuller, 
WorMee, 

Monograph  (Gt.  /uowc,  one  only, 
and  yoJi^tff  to  vrite)  is  a  treatise 
specisily  dedicated  to  the  elucidation 
of  one  point  or  subject,  upon  which 
the  object  is  to  concentrate  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  word  is  re- 
cent. 

ESSENCE.    Svsstance. 

Both  are  terms  of  the  scholaftie 
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philosophy.  The  Essbncb  (Lat.  et- 
$entia)  is  the  agpg^regate  of  notions 
which  constitute  a  complex  notion^ 
the  enumeration  of  which  is  its  defini- 
tion. This  is  called  bj  logicians  the 
Formal  canse.  It  is  the  logical  ac- 
count of  a  thing.  And  2nd,  the  term 
£ssBNCB  is  employed  to  denote  the 
constituent  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  an  object  or  class  of  objects 
without  which  they  would  not  be  what 
they  are.  Hence  it  denotes  the  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  the  class  or  com- 
mon nature  as  mstinguifthed  from  the 
accidents  or  indiyidual  yarieties  in  the 
members  of  that  class;  as  «.^.  the  pos- 
session of  reason  is  essential  to  man, 
but  not  the  having  white  or  black 
hair.  From  this  primary  force  the 
term  has  wanderea  into  other  mean- 
ings, as  with  Milton^  <' Heavenly 
EiMences,"  that  is,  bem^ ;  the  ex- 
tracted and  refined  qualities  of  a  sub- 
stance; as  a  pUnty  a  drug,  a  per- 
fume. 

SuBSTANCB  (Lat.  tnbitantia)  de- 
noted that  which  was  the  substratum 
of  existence  in  a  thing,  whether 
material  or  spiritual, — that  in  which 
its  properties  and  accidents  were  in- 
herent, so  that  these  might  undergo 
miodification  or  change,  and  yet 
the  thing  itself  would  remain  un- 
altered. From  this  highly  refined 
notion  the  term,  like  £8sb?»cs,  has  be- 
come materialized  tilL  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  essence 
has  become  "  concrete  enough  to  be 
put  into  a  glass  bottle,"  and  Sua- 
STAKCB  has  come  to  mean  first  the  most 
important  part  of  any  matter  of  an 
intellectual  kind,  then  material  pos- 
session, and  matter  itself. 

ESTABLISH.  Settle.  Confirm. 
Fix.    Institutb.    Found.    Erect. 

To  Establish  (O.  Fr.  ettabUr,  Lat. 
ttHbitire)  is  to  piaeeJimU^,  or  to  tno/cs 
firm,  and  is  applicable  both  to  what 
has  been  originally  planted  and  to 
what  is  now  planted  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  also  applicable  both  to 
things  and  persons.  It  is  used  of  po- 
sition, opinions  or  belief,  laws,  cus* 
loms,regulations,and  institutions.  But 
Estabush  is  never  used  in  a  purely 
material  sense.    To  establish  is  to  ac- 


cord a  position  and  place  of  residence. 
It  has  reference  to  authority  and  civil 

Kyemment.  It  is  to  give  ^'a  local 
biution  and  a  name."  An  esta- 
blished fact,  principle,  or  usage  is  one 
which  has  proof,  duration,  aira  public 
recognition  in  its  favour. 

"  God*  beinff  the  author  sod  tstablither 
of  nature,  sad  the  continual  rattainer  of 
it  bj  His  free  Providence,  it  is  not  likely 
that  He  will  safTer  the  laws  and  canse 
thereof  to  be  mneh  violated,  eaeept  npon 
oceasioas  very  o(Hisiderable,  and  rar  very 
good  porpoees." — ^Babbow. 

To  Sbttlb  (A.  S.  tettan,  to  ptaco, 
mtlatij  to  takt  mat)  is  to  establish  in 
reference  to  anteoedent  or  anticipated 
uncertainty,  movement,  or  agitation ; 
as,  to  settle  a  person  in  life :  to  settle 
his  affairs,  that  is,  place  tnem  in  a 
fixed  and  satisfactory  state ; .  to  settle 
a  colony ;  to  settle  the  mind,  or  any 
question  which  agitates  it ;  to  setue 
an  allowance,  that  is,  to  make  it  per- 
manent and  not  variable ;  to  settle  an 
account  or  a  dispute,  as  involving 
previous  fluctuation  and  agitation;  or 
to  settle  commotion,  as  a  custurbance. 

'*  On  her  (the  Prinoess  Sophia)  there- 
fore, and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  King  William  and  Qaeen 
Ann  without  issne  was  tettled  by  statute 
12  and  18  of  William  IIL"— Blaoksiohx. 

To  CoNTiRM  (Lat.  eonfirmSn^  to 
makejirm,  establish)  is  to  make  strong 
what  has  been  already  set  up  or  esta- 
blished: but  it  is  not  employed  of 
phj^sical,  but  of  mental,  moral,  or 
civil  strengthening— the  health,  not 
the  body,  is  confirmed.  So  of  other 
things,  as  order,  truth,  justice,  deter- 
mination, conviction,  authority,  office, 
suspicion,  belief,  treaty,  law.  The 
opposite  to  Confirm  is  to  unsettle. 

"According  to  the  politician's  creed, 
religion,  being  nwetol  to  the  state,  yet  only 
a  weU-hiTeated  fiction,  all  experiments, 
that  is,  all  inqniries  into  its  tmtb,  naturally 
tend  not  to  confirm  but  to  unsettle  this 
necessary  support  of  civil  goTernment." — 
Warbubtojc. 

Fix  (^Lat.  Jigtre^  part,  fixus)  is  to 
establish  in  reference  to  antecedent  or 
future  variation  or  local  alterable- 
ness.  It  is  to  external  what  Settle  is 
to  internal  change.  And  it  is,  like 
Settle,  used  both  as  an  intransitive 
and  a  transitive  verb.    It  is  to  settle 
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definitely  at  one  degree,  or  in  one 
place,  or  in  one  form  or  condition. 

"  From  thia  aceoont  of  the  cnnses  or  re- 
qnintet  of  Jlxity  tdm  be  dedared  the  tcA- 
lowing  mmn  of  giving  or  ^"-  ^     ^•— 


to  a  bodj  th»t  was  before  either  rolatile  er 

leM/ZM/."— BOTLB. 

iNsnrin'B  (Lat.  instttwilra,  part,  tn- 
ttituUUj  to  tetf  place,  irutitute)  is  used 
onlj  tranaitiyelj.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  porely  physical  setting  up  of 
matraiaf  obiects,  but  to  such  matters 
as  laws,  rules,  orders,  inquiries,  pro- 
cesses or  suits,  and  what  are  charao- 
teristioally  termed  nutUtaiont.  that 
is,  things  which  are  established  so  as 
to  baye  permanent  operation;  as,  a 
permanent  mode  or  custom,  or  ob- 
seryance,  or  a  building  devoted  to  the 
permanent  provision  for  some  object, 
as  an  educational  or  charitable  institu- 
tion. As  EsTABusH  stands  to  plaoe,  so 
does  IitsrrruTB  to  time.  Any  force  or 
influence  may  establish,  but  authority 
only  institutes.  Time,  for  instance, 
which  institutes  nothing,  establishes 
much.  An  institution  is  the  carrying 
out  of  some  one's  ideas  in  particular, 
and  giving  them  nractioal  operation 
ond  permanence.  So  Christ  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

'« And  did  inttiiute,  and  in  His  holj  Gos- 
pel comBand  ns  to  oontinoe  a  perpetnal 
memory  of  that  His  predoos  death  until 
His  coming  again." — Book  of  Common 
Prayer, 

Found (O.  Yx^fonder^ljiX,  fundarty 
tc  lay  mfoundation)y  unlike  Institute, 
is  employed  of  the  processes  of  mate- 
rial construction.  Analogously,  it  is 
used  of  commencing  by  furnishing 
with  some  amount  oijiermanent  sup- 
port capable  of  being  afterwards  ex- 
tended ;  as,  to  found  a  fellowship  in  a 
university.  To  found  is  to  take  the 
first  step  or  measures  for  building, 
erecting,  or  establishing.  Found  is 
the  generic  term.  So  we  speak  of 
founding  an  establishment,  and  in 
some  senses  an  institution. 

"  It  fill  not,  for  it  was  ftmded  on  a 
rock."— i^iWe. 

To  Er  EOT  (  Lat.  cr^fe**.  part,  hreetutf 
to  *f  r  up,  erect)  is  uKd  Doth  of  phy- 
rtical  and  analogous  settine  up  of  what 
is  meant  to  remain  standing ;  aa,  to 
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erect  a  sign-post,  a  marble  oolnmn, 
or  a  new  commonwealth  or  diocese. 
It  differs  from  Found,  inasmuch  as  it 
means  to  set  up,  while  Found  means 
to  lay  down.  So  a  house  may  be  at 
the  same  time  founded  upon  a  rook 
and  ereotedL  but  a  throne  or  a  flasw 
staff  is  not  founded,  hut  only  erected. 
It  always  indicates  a  change  of  chap 
racter,  and,  when  applied  to  insti- 
tutions or  offioes,  implies  an  elevmtioii 
of  dignity,  as  when  a  province  m 
erected  into  a  kingdom. 

"  To  erect    a  new  eommonwealth.**— 
Hooker. 


ESTRANGEMENT.  Aukna- 
TioM.    Abstraction. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  so 
far  as  the)r  express  in  common  the 
state  of  being  drawn  away  from  ob- 
jects in  mind  or  person. 

ABiTRAcnoN  (Lat.  abstractihiem^ 
a  drawing  away)  expresses  no  more 
than  t^ie  being  talcen  away  from 
certain  persons,  influenoes,  or  occu- 
pations, whatever  may  be  the 
feeling  that  withdraws  us,  or  that 
which  we  entertain  to  what  we  leave 
behind ;  as,  abstraction  from  the  world, 
its  cares,  pleasures,  and  pursuits: 
only  a  sufficient  force  is  implied, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  one  of  taste 
and  feeling. 

Estrangement  (O.  Fr.  estranger^ 
to  ettrange)  and  Aubnation  (Lat. 
dttendtianem,  a  trantferring  o/m  things 
a  separation)  denote  a  strcmflrer  and 
more  personal  feeling,  which  posi- 
tively keeps  us  away  through  an 
altered  state  of  affection.  If  thisre  be 
any  difference  between  them,  it  is 
such  as  flows  from  the  words  them- 
selves, Aubnation  expressing  an  in- 
ternal disharmony  of  feeling  caused 
by  some  act,  as,  **  His  repeated  of- 
fences have  alienated  my  regard  for 
him ; "  Estranobmbvt  expressing  the 
gradual  operation  of  any  circumstances 
that  have  caused  separation  of  person 
or  feeling,  as,  ''I  have  been  long 
estran^fea  from  him."  A  revulsion 
of  feeling  alienates ;  absence  and  dis- 
tance minr  estrange.  The  distinctive 
force  of  Estranobmbnt  and  Aubna- 
tion is  shown  by  the  following  q£ 
Jeremy  Taylor:— 
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'  found  bim  at  home,*' but  always, 
the  other  hand,  we  might  saj,  "  I 


[exact] 

*'  If  exeommimieation  be  incurred  ipso 
fieto,  he  that  is  j^ilty  of  the  fact  deserrinff 
it,  Aud  is  ftkllen  into  Uie  sentence,  is  bound 
to  tnbmit  to  those  e$tr<mgemeiU9  and  sepa- 
rations, those  tUimations  of  society  and 
aroidinss  which  he  finds  from  the  datj  of 
others." 

"A  yonthAil  passion  for  (detracted  de- 
Totion  should  not  be  encouraged.*'— JoHS- 
•oir. 

EVER.    Always. 

Always  means  at  all  times. 

Ever  has  the  additional  meaning  of 
at  any  timty  in  which  it  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  negative  and  inteirogatiye 
sentences,  as  "  V^'ho  ever  (at  any  time) 
heard  the  like  of  it?  *'  ''  No  man  ever 
yet  hated  his  own  flesh."  Ever  ex- 
presses uniformity  of  continuance ;  A  l* 
WAYS  expresses  uniformity  of  repe- 
tition. So  we  might  say,  ''He  is 
ever  at  home,"  or,  **  He  is  always  at 
home ; "  but  we  could  not  say.  "  I 
have  called  several  times,  and  nave 
ever 
On  the 

have  ever  found  Him  a  true  friend," 
that  is,  at  any  time  when  occasion  has 
arisen,  or  continually. 

**  The  etfer  nerer  djing  souls  of  wicked 
men."  Bp.  Tatlor. 

"  The  always  wind-obejing  deep." 
Bhakespears. 

EVERY.    Each. 

Every  (i.e,  ever-each^  A.  8.  irfre, 
eic),  with  which  Each  is  also  con- 
nected, is  coIIectiTe.  Each  is  distribu- 
tive. Every  incluoiea  the  whole  class 
one  by  one,  as  all  indudet  it  in  a 
mass.  But  Every  supposes  uniformity 
in  detail,  and  excludes  exceptions  and 
differences;  Each,  on  the  other  hand, 
implies  the«e.  Every  man  has  fail- 
ings, this  follows  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  Each  man  has  his 
peculiar  weakness,  this  follows  from 
the  diversity  of  human  temperament. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  force  of  the  words  as  in 
the  nature  of  the  things. 

EVIL.    III. 

An  Evil  (A.  8.  yfel)  is  anything 
that  causes  harm  or  suffering. 

Ill  (Icel.  tilr,  the  tame  word, 
radically,  as  A.  8.  yfel)  is  commonly 
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applied  to  minor  evils,  and  to  such  as 
are  incidental  to  particular  states; 
while  evil  is  oflen  the  result  of  our 
own  actions.  We  should  hardly  speak 
of  a  trivial  evil,  but  of  a  trivial  ill, 
the  ills  of  humanity.  Sin  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  evil ;  misfortune  is  an 
ill. 

"Thus,  alter  haTing  elambored  with 
^reat  labour  flrom  one  step  of  argumenta- 
tion to  another,  instead  of  rising  into  the 
light  of  knowledge,  we  are  deToived  back 
into  dark  iraoranee,  and  all  our  eflbrt  ends 
in  belief  that  for  the  evilt  of  Hfls  there  is 
aoin*  good,  and  in  coolessiMi  that  the  reason 
cannot  be  found."— JoHKSoir. 

"  The  ill$  that  flesh  is  heir  to.** 

8h  a  kespears. 

EXACT.  Accurate.  Correct. 
Precise.  Nice.  Particular.  Punc- 
tual. 

Exact  (Lat.  exigtre^  part,  exaetuty 
CO  enforce)  is  applicable  ooth  to  per- 
sons^ their  habits  or  style,  and  to  pro* 
ductions  of  men.  Exactness  is  that 
kind  of  truth  which  consists  in  the 
conformity  to  an  external  standard  or 
measure,  or  has  an  internal  corre- 
spondence with  external  requirement. 
As  an  exact  amount  is  that  which  is 
required,  the  exact  time  that  which 
agrees  with  the  sun  or  the  clock,  an 
exact  man  is  he  who  conforms  to  the 
external  requirements  of  time  and 
rule.  An  exact  statement  accords 
with  the  ftcts  to  be  expressed.  Cor- 
rectness applies  to  the  style,  exact- 
ness to  the  matter.  He  is  an  exact 
writer  who  attends  to  truth  of  fact 
and  precision  of  ideas;  he  is  a  cor- 
rect writer  who  conforms  to  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  the  requirements  of 
usage. 

"The  Parliament  for  dirers  reasons 
thouffht  it  not  convenient  to  oMnplj  with 
the  king's  pn^tositions,  and  in  answer  to 
the  Scots,  Mmaoded  of  them  an  exact  ac- 
cotmt  of  what  was  due  to  them,  requiring 
them  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from 
such  places  as  thejr  possessed  in  England." 
— LvDLOw,  Memoin. 

As  Exact  refers  to  an  extraneous 
standard,  so  Aocvratb  (  Lat.  Mcfirorf , 
toprepart  with  care^  part  ae$urattu) 
to  the  attention  which  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  a  thing,  and  the  exact- 
ness which  may  be  expected  firom  it. 
Exactness  may  be  fortuitous;   ao- 
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curacy  is  alwajrs  designed.  Exact- 
nesB  IS  of  one  point,  or  one  at  a  time ; 
accuracj  is  of  many. 

"  The  kaowledge  of  ooe  action  or  one 
■tinple  idea  i»  oltentimei  snffident  to  give 
zpe  the  ootioa  of  a  relation ;  bat  to  the 
knowing  of  anj  sobetantial  being  nn  aC' 
atraU  eoUection  of  snndxj  ideas  u  aeoes- 
•ar7.*'~LoCKK. 

CoBaicT  (Lat  cwrYgfag,  part,  cor- 
nctutfto  amendf  to  earreet)  applies  to 
what  18  conformable  to  a  moral  stan- 
dardy  as  well  as  to  truth  generally,  as 
**  correct  deportment."  Otherwise  it 
closely  resembles  £xact,  but  is  more 
subjective,  Exact  more  objectiye.  An 
exact  account  means  a  true  account; 
a  correct  account  means  an  account 
truly  given,  that  is,  without  error  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  narrator* 
An  exact  drawing  is  one  which  repre- 
sents with  perfect  fidelity,  a  correct 
drawing  one  which  fulfils  all  the  rules 
and  requirements  of  the  art  without 
faults,  an  accurate  drawing  one  which 
observation  and  pains  have  made 
exact. 

'•But  in rach  Uji  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 

Correctly  csold  and  regvlnrlj  low. 

That,  shonning  fkolls,  one  qoiet  temper 

keep. 
We   cannot  blame  indeed,  bnt  we  maj 

•leep."  Pops. 

Precis B  (Fr.  pr^cif,  Lat  prccina, 
cut  off,  ihortgned)  denotes  the  quality 
of  exact  limitation,  as  distinffuished 
from  the  vanie,  loose,  doubtful,  inac- 
curate ;  and,  in  its  application  to  per- 
sons, means  scrupulous.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar application  to  words  and  expres- 
sions, as  **  The  law  is  precise  upon  this 
point,"  where  we  could  not  have  used 
any  of  the  preceding  terms.  The  idea 
of  precision  is  that  of  casting  aside  the 
useless  and  the  superfluous.  Prxcisb 
IMs  a  closer  connexion  than  Exact, 
Accurate,  or  Correct,  with  the  way 
or  manner  of  expressing  what  is  true 
or  right.  Hence  a  person  may  he  too 
precise ;  he  could  never  be  too  exact, 
accurate,  or  correct  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  men  should  be  exact  in 
duties  and  obligations,  accurate  in 
statements  and  representations,  cor- 
rect in  conduct,  and  precise  in  the 
use  of  words. 

•*  Bianjr  caeea  happen  in  whfeb  a  man 
cannot  precistl^  deterokiaa  whera  it  it  that 
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his  lawftil  libertjends,  and  wliere  it  is  that 
it  begins  to  be  extravagant  and  ezoessiTe.'* 
^-Sharp. 

Nick  (said  to  be  from  Fr.  ntre, 
fooUshy  timpU;  Lat,  ncseius,  ignorant; 
but  possibly  a  distinct  word:  see 
Wedgewood)  means  delicate  in  opera- 
tion or  production,  exact,  fastidiously 
discriminating.  Nice  denotes  an  union 
of  delicacy  and  exactness,  as  ''  a  nice 
distinction,"  "a  nice  point." 

"  B^  his  own  nieefy  of  obeerration  he  had 
already  formed  sneh  a  system  of  metrical 
harmcMijr  as  he  never  afterwards  mnoh 
needed  or  much  endearonred  to  improve  " 
•Jomrsoir,  Ltfe  of  Waller. 

Particular  (  Lat  port&tt/oris,  of  or 
eoncemimg  a  part ;  geo.  as  opposed  to 
universal),  as  applied  to  persons, 
means  attentive  to  things  singly  or  in 
detail,  and  so  oombines  the  exact  in 
observation  with  the  nice  in  feeling. 
It  relates  to  the  matten  of  ordinary 
life  and  everj-dAj  choice  and  prefe- 
rence. In  this  sense  the  term  is  of 
modem  application.  Having  passed 
from  the  tning  to  the  person,  it  is 
said  of  one  who  pays  attention  to  de- 
tails, whether  in  oliservation,  duty,  pr 
taste,  as  distinguished  from  one  who 
treats  them  generally,  carelessly,  indis- 
criminately, or,  as  it  were,  in  the  ruugh. 

Punctual  (Lat  punetunif  a  point) 
stands  to  the  mode  of  doing  things  as 
Particular  to  the  things  themscSves. 
The  punctual  man  is  prompt  and 
exact,  especially  as  to  Uie  tune  ap- 
pointed. It  had  originally  the  sense 
of  Exact  or  Accurate,  as  Burnet, 
« punctual  to  tediousness  in  all  he 
relates." 

"  The  nnderlatlng  wA  punctual  snn* 

COWPBR. 

EXACT.    Extort. 

To  Exact  (Lat  eitgirty  part,  exac- 
tui,  to  enforce)  and  to  Extort  (exfor- 
^ucre,  part,  eztortusy  to  twist  out)  agree 
in  expressing  a  forcible  mode  of  re- 
quiring:  but  Exact  has  commonly  the 
sense  of  rigidly  insisting  upon  what  is 
due,while  Extort  relates  to  the  unjust 
exaction  of  what  is  not  due.  Men 
exact  tribute,  obedience,  demonstra- 
tions of  respect;  they  extort  money 
under  exorbitant  charges  or  &lse  pre- 
tences. The  term  ia  tAao  applied  to 
the  c<Haapulaory  procuring  or  eliciting 
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of  what  others  are  anwilling  to  g^ve, 
as  to  '*  extort  a  oonfesnon." 

"  Tis  no  dishononr  to  ctfnfer  yonr  grace 
On  one  deaeended  from  a  royal  race ; 
And  were  he  IeM»  vet  jrean  of  terTioe  past 
From  gratelbl  sonu  csicl  reward  at  last." 
Dbtdrn. 

"  Extortion  is  an  abuse  of  the  pnblie  jus- 
tice, which  consists  in  an;f  officer's  nnlaw- 
folly  taking  by  colour  of  his  office  from  any 
man  any  money  or  thing  of  ralne  that  is 
not  dne  to  him,  or  more  than  is  dne,  or 
oefore  it  is  dne."— Blackstomie. 

EXAGGERATION.  Htberbole. 

Exaggeration  (literally  a  heaping 
vp;  Lat.  eiagg^rationem)  is  any  re- 
presentation beyond  the  limits  of 
tmth,  whether  by  language  or  in  any 
other  way,  as,  for  instance,  in  pictorial 
exhibition. 

Hyperbole  (Gr.  uiri^oXq)  is  rheto- 
ncal  exagseradon,  a  ^^re  of  speech 
in  which  the  strict  proportion  of  tmth 
is  exceeded  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling,  or  to  produce  some 
impression.  The  hyperbole  may  be 
exageerative  in  statements  of  the  less 
and  ute  more,  as  well  as  of  the  greater 
and  better. 

EXAMINATION.  Search.  In- 
quiry. Research.  Investigation. 
Scrutiny.  Exploration.  Exploi- 
tation.   Inspection.    Inquisition. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  denoting 
some  kind  and  degree  of  effort  at  the 
finding  out  of  what  is  not  known. 

To  ExAMiNB  (Lat.  examinare,  to 
tvei^h ;  examen,  the  tongue  of  a  balance) 
is  hteraUy  to  test  by  a  bakmcey  and  by 
an  extension  of  meaning^  in  any  ap- 
propriate or  received  method.  The 
subject  of  examination  is  always  pre- 
sent and  known,  and  the  object  of  it  is 
to  procure  a  fuller  and  deeper  insight 
into  it,  or  a  closer  observation  of  it ; 
whether  it  be  a  material  substance  or 
composition,  a  fact,a  reason,  cause,  mo* 
ti  ve,  or  claim,  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
or  the  simple  force  and  meaning  of 
it,  a  theory,  or  anything  which  chal- 
lenges incfuiry,  an  offender  in  refe- 
rence to  his  guilt,  or  a  scholar  for  his 
attainments.  Examination  is  a  thing 
of  detail,  consisting  of  a  complex  in- 
qui'ry  or  inspection  of  particuUrs,  for 
tue  purpose  of  coining  to  a  general 


conclusion  or  result  as  to  the  character 
or  state  of  the  object  ej^amined. 


*'Tbe  nroper  offixse  of  exawUnation,  in- 
(jniry,  and  ratiocinatioa  i8»  strictly  Sfieak- 
ing,  confined  to  the  production  of  a  just 
discernment  and  an  accurate  discrimina- 
tion.'*—CoGAK. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Search  (0« 
Fr.  eerehery  L.  Lat.  drearer  to  turn 
roundy  in  looking  for  something :  see 
Littr£,  S.T.  Cherchbr)  implies  the 
looking  for  something  remote  from 
present  observation.  In  this  way 
search  may  precede  examination. 
The  botanist  or  the  entomologist,  for 
instance,  first  searches  for  specimens, 
and  then  examines  them.  Search  is 
more  laborious,  examination  more 
close.  One  examines  for  the  sake 
of  information  or  knowledjg^e;  one 
searches  for  the  sak^  of  acquiring  and 
possessing.  Examination  ought  to  be 
careful  and  accurate;  search,  active 
and  industrious. 
"  She  was  well  pleased,  and  fcurth  her  dam- 

zells  sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  to  teareh  Arom  place 

to  place. 
If  any  track  of  him  or  tidings  they  might 

trace."  Spehser. 

iNQunir  (Lat.  in^uirSrs,  to  uek 
after)  is  the  aiming  at  or  discovery 
of  truth  by  question,  either  formal, 
verbal  interrogation,  or  a  recourse  to 
the  proper  means  and  sources  of 
knowledge,  when  the  object  has  been 
shaped  into  a  question  or  problem  for 
solution. 

"  And  all  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  this  art  (medicine)  will  undoubtedly  be 
found,  if  able  men,  and  such  as  are  instructed 
in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make  a  further  in- 
quiry into  it«  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  that 
which  is  hitherto  unknown  by  that  which  is 
already  known,"— Drtdkn. 

Research  is  laborious  and  sus- 
tained search  after  objects,  not  of 
physical,  but  mental  obaOTvation  and 
knowledge.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
accumulated  results  as  well  as  the 
process  of  such  inquiry^  as  a  ''man  of 
great  research." 

"  Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almighty, 
doth  nothing  but  vhth  good  advice,  if  we 
make  researches  into  the  true  reason  of 
things."— Howxix. 

Investigation  (Lat.  investigatio' 
»em ;  vestigium,  a  footstep)  is  not  used 
of  any  physical  tracking,  but  of  the 
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patient  inqoiiy  into  matters  of  science 
or  knowledge  along  a  stri^path,  and, 
as  it  were,  stop  by  step.  The  subject 
of  inrestigation,  like  tnat  of  ezamina- 
lion,  and  unlike  that  of  search,  is  never 
absolutely  unknown,  but  it  is  always 
partially  so.  Investigation  oommomj 
implies  the  inquiry  into  the  more 
hidden  connexions  of  something  which 
is  itself  familiar;  as  «.g.  into  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena.  In* 
vestigation  is  litorallj  a  mental  track- 
ing where  facts  or  appearances,  being 
successiyeljr  obseryed  and  examined, 
lead  the  mind  on  to  some  complex 
truth  or  hct,  which  is  the  goal  ot  the 
inquiry. 

"Now  all  this  that  I  hare  said  is  to 
•how  the  force  of  diligrence  in  the  moestwct- 
turn  of  truth,  and  particnlarljr  of  the  oobfest 
of  all  tmthi^  which  ia  that  of  reltgioo."— 
South. 

SdtOTiKT  (Lat.  McrtMniunif  a  starchy 
inquiry;  scriUari,  to  tearcA)  involves 
nothing  unknown  in  itself,  and  is  con- 
fined to  minute  examination  of  what  is 
known  and  present.  It  relates  to 
other  matters  than  mere  physical  sub- 
stances. A  microscopic  examination 
of  an  insect,  for  instance,  would  not 
be  called  a  scrutiny.  **  A  scrutiny  of 
voters,  and  their  votes."  When  the 
object  is  purely  material  or  physical, 
we  call  the  process  Inspection  (Lat. 
insptctionemy  tnip^c^,  to  look  into),  as 
*^  an  inspection  of  a  regiment^"  <'  an 
inspection  of  accounts."  But  mspeo- 
tion  may  be  a  single  act ;  scrutiny  is 
always  a  complex  prooess. 
"  Thenceforth  I  thoaght  thee  worth  mj 

nearer  riew 
And  narrower  Mcrutiny."  Milton. 

'*  With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection 

deep. 
Considered  ererj  ereatnra."  Jbid. 

Exploration  (Lat.  explorationem)  is 
an  inquiry  ranging,  or  a  search  direc- 
ted, over  an  extensive  area,  whether 
geographically  or  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  exactor 
knowledge  of  the  whole  area,  or  of 
finding  some  specific  object  of  search 
comprised  or  supposed  to  be  comprised 
in  it. 

*'  On  the  report  of  the  cowardly  erplorert 
of  the  land  theyrelapse  again  into  their  old 
delirium.  '  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
brought  vs  into  this  land,  to  fall  by  the 
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sword,  that  oar  wives  and  diildrea  shoitid 
be  a  prey  P ' "— Wabbubtov. 

Exploitation  {Yt,  exploiter ,  to  eul» 
tivate^  to  make  the  meet  of;  Lat.  expUdl" 
tire)  IS  a  French  term  used  in  reference 
to  mining,  and  denotes  such  explora- 
tion as  has  for  its  object  the  making 
^ailable  of  mines  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals ;  hence,  secondarily,  of  investiga- 
tion for  the  development  of  what  is 
useful  or  valuable. 

Inquisition  has  the  same  origin  and 
meaning  as  Inquiry,  but  adds  to  it 
a  peculiar  exactness  and  searchine 
closeness  often  the  aocomp>anunent  of 
judicial  rigour,  or  official  minuteness, 
its  subject  is  the  dealings  of  men. 

"  Let  not  search  and  inqvi$itum  ikil 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  ranaways." 
8HAKE8PEARK. 

EXAMPLE.  Sample.  Precb- 
DENT.  Instance.  Eeempufication. 
Copy.  Pattern.  Model.  Illus- 
tration.   Case. 

Example  (Lat.  exempluMj  extmht, 
to  take  out  oi  a  eample)  is  bterally  a 
portion  taken  outof  a  larger  quantity, 
to  show  the  nature  of  tlie  whole^-'the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  word 
Sample.  By  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing^ it  is  usea  to  signify  something  to 
be  imitated  or  followed,  as  a  model, 
copy,  pattern,  or  precedent;  or, 
negatively,  to  be  avoided  as  acautiony 
as,  **  to  make  an  exsmple  of  a  per- 
son ; "  and,  finally,  an  instance  serving^ 
for  illustration  of  a  rule,  precept,  or 
principle  of  science. 

The  discrimination  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween example  and  Instance  (Lat. 
inttantia)  is  as  follows:  an  example 
is  a  permanent  instance ;  an  instance 
is  a  specific  example.  An  example, 
in  the  full  sense  of^the  term,  is  neces- 
sarily a  complete  setting  fbith  of  that 
to  wnich  it  belongs.  An  example  ot 
injustice  must  contain  nothing  which 
is  not  referable  to  injustice.  An  in- 
stance of  injustice  may  result  from 
injustice  and  other  things  in  combi- 
nation besides.  An  example  proves 
a  rule;  an  instance  does  not,  nor 
does  it  imply  the  existence  of  any- 
thing so  methodioaL  Example  has 
an  active,  Instance  a  passive,  signifi- 
cation.   An  example  may  be  a  per- 
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son  or  a  thing.  An  instance  is  alwart 
an  occurrence  or  a  thing  done.  An 
example  instructs,  an  instance  illus- 
trates or  represents.  Men  may  be 
personally  examples  of  virtue  or  yioe, 
while  their  actions  may  be  instances 
of  yirtue  or  Tice.  Yet  Instance  enters 
more  into  the  reason  of  thinn,  while 
Example  belongs  more  to  the  nature 
of  facts.  We  act  upon  or  follow  ex- 
amples; we  reflect  upon  instances. 
An  example  might  do  no  more  than 
show  us  what  we  should  do,  imitate, 
or  aToid.  An  instance  would  inTolye 
the  reason  why. 

"  He  copies  firom  his  master.  SjVi%,  well. 
And  woald  the  dire  example  fur  exeel.** 

RowK,  Luean, 
"  Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to 

boMt. 
And  sends  thee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host. 
8ach  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prore  thj  might.** 
Pops,  Jliad, 

*<  Most  remarkable  instaneet  of  suffer- 
ing. "— Attxbbubt. 

An  instance  of  suffering  sets  forth  to 
our  comprehension  the  nature  of  that 
suffering.  An  example  of  suffering 
would  teach  us  how  to  suffer,  or  to  be 
ready  to  incur  suffering.  We  mieht 
say  of  a  certain  person,  **  He  often 
does  yery  mean  things,  and  this  is  an 
instance  of  it ; "  wh^e  we  oould  not 
correctly  use  the  term  ExAMPLK.  We 
might  use  the  term  Exemplification  : 
but  Ibis  rather  implies  that  we  wanted 
to  prore  or  establish  to  the  under- 
standing or  conriction  of  another  the 
meanness  of  which  we  speak.  An 
exemplification  is  the  evolution  of 
an  example,  or  the  appending  of  it  to 
certain  principles  already  enunciated. 
This  may  be  an  exercise  of  creative 
ingenuity  or  adaptative  reflexion. 

When  we  do  this  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner, it  may  be  called  an  Illustra- 
tion (Lat.  Uluttratumimy  in  rhet.  a 
vivid  rvpfieitnfatum,  iUuttrdrtf  to  mak» 
bright  or  elMr\  which  term  is  also 
generally  applicable  to  the  coming 
home  to  the  common  understanding 
of  some  general  truth  in  a  distinct  ana 
instructive  way.  The  peculiarity  of 
an  illustration  ts  that  it  may  be  not  at 
all  of  the  nature  of  a  sample  or  in- 
stance, but  a  simiUr  or  analogous 
case  put  side  by  side  of  another  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation  by  cor- 
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respondenoe ;  or  it  may  be  an  em- 
booiment  in  a  mora  concrete  and 
practical  form  of  what  has  been  ex- 

Sressed  in  more  abstract  terms.    It 
eals  with  the  fitct  as  such,  not  in  its 
cause  or  reason. 

"  A  moral  precept  conveyed  in  words  is 
only  an  account  of  truth  m  its  effects  ;  a 
moral  picture  is  truth  exemplified;  and 
which  is  most  likelj  toeain  upon  the  affec- 
tions it  maj  not  be  difficult  to  determine." 
— Lahghobnx. 

*'WhUe  the  storm  was  in  its  f^  any 
aUnsi<m  had  been  improper,  for  the  poet 
oould  haTe  compared  it  to  nothing  more 
impetuous  than  itself;  cunsequentlj  he 
e<rald    hare    made     no    iUudratiofC*  ^ 

Copy,  Pattern,  and  Model  stand 
in  close  relationship.  A  copy  (Fr. 
eopie,  cdpia.  pUnty,  a  muUipUcation  of 
the  origmal)  has  the  double  meaning 
of  a  pattern  and  an  imitation  of  it,  or 
of  the  thing  to  be  imitated  and  the 
thing  imitating.  A  pattern  (Fr. 
patroHj  patron,  master  oj  a  shop,  Ofc. ; 
and  so  model  hu  which  the  workman  is 
guididj  pattern)  is  anything  proposed 
for  imitation.  It  has  sometiines  the 
sense  of  Sample,  as  a  *'  pattern  of 
cloth,"  and  sometimes  of  design,  as 
''an  eleg[ant  pattern."  Model  ^Fr.* 
modile),  m  aadition  to  the  meanings 


of  pattern,  has  that  of  a  perfect  pat- 
tern, or  the  best  of  the  Idnd.  Wnen 
employed  in  matters  connected  with 
imitative  art,  Copt  is  usually  for  de- 
lineation. Pattern  fi»r  embroidery  or 
textile  manufacture.  Model  for  plastic 
or  constructive  purposes.  In  moral 
and  secondary  applications,  to  copy 
the  conduct  of  another  is  no  more 
than  to  imitate  his  doing|s.  The  term 
has  no  high  moral  signification,  like 
Pattern  andMoDEL;  mdeed,itis  often 
used  to  depreciate  an  imitation  as  ser- 
vile, or  as  one  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  at  all.  In  this  application 
Pattern  is  the  more  specific,  Model 
the  more  general.  Pattern  belongs  to 
some  department  of  conduct,  Model 
to  conduct  and  character  generally  or 
as  a  whole.  Pattern  regards  tha 
g[uidanoe  of  others,  Model  the  integ- 
rity and  completeness  of  the  thing  or 
person  in  itself.  A  man  may  he  a 
pattern  of  honesty,  for  instance,  with- 
out being  a  model  citisen. 
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'*  The  8«rbonitta  wer«  the  oricisftl,  and 
our  achitmariw  in  England  were  tne  eopitn 
of  rebellion.  That  Paris  began  and  London 
foUowed.*'^DBTl>Kir. 
"  A  hoosewUb  fn  bed,  at  table  a  ilattem. 
For  all  aa  txampU^  for  no  one  a  TpaiUtn," 


"  Soeratee  reeommends  to  Aleibiades  ae 
the  mudd  of  his  derotione  a  short  praTer 
whieh  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  the  nse  of 
his  fHends.**— Addisox. 

Precbdent  (Lat.  prtteiHem,  going 
beforif  part  of prteced&re)  is  something 
which  comes  down  to  ns  with  the 
sanction  of  nsag^  and  common  con- 
sent, as  a  ^de  to  conduct  or  judg- 
menty  and,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  has  force  in  other  cases ;  while 
an  example  has  no  force  beyond  it- 
self. 

Cask  (Lat.  catugf  eitdHre^  a  falling 
out)  is  used  in  a  loose  wav  of  an  oc- 
cuirenoe  of  a  certain  general  character, 
which,  and  not  the  law  or  principle  of 
it,  is  ail  that  occupies  the  mind,  as  a 
sad  case,  a  case  of  teyer  (in  medicine), 
a  case  of  felony  (in  law).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  particular  case  may  become 
a  precedent. 
"  For  mvdi  he  knows,  and  Jost  conclusions 

draws 
^From  Tarioos  precedents  and  Tarions  laws." 
Pope. 
••  Yet  on  his  way  (no  sign  of  fpeuee. 
For  folks  in  fear  are  apt  to  pray) 
To  Phsbns  he  preferred  his  case. 
And  beg'd  hU  aid  that  dreadful  day.** 
Ghat. 

EXASPERATE.  Aooravate. 
Irritate.    Provoke.    Aggrieve. 

Both  persons  and  feeling^  are  said 
to  be  Exasperated,  but  more  com- 
monly the  former  (Lat  uasp^are^ 
to  makt  rough  or  Jierco,  osptTy  rough). 
It  is  to  provoke  bitter  feeling,  or  to 
intensify  it 

To  AooRAVATB  (Lst.  aggrHvore.  to 
make  htavkrj  to  annoy)  is  to  make  less 
tolerible  or  excusable,  and  is  only 
properljr  applicable  to  evils  or  oflTences, 
though  it  nas  come  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  Irritate  and  Exasperate. 
In  this  latter  sense  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  idea  is  to  make  to  feel  a 
burden  or  a  grievance. 

Irritate  (Lat.  trritere),  unlike  the 
others,  is  employable  in  a  physical 


[exasperate] 


s,  as  '*  to  irritate  the  skin ; "  but 
there  is  always  a  relation  to  -persona 
and  their  feeling^,  to  both  of  which 
the  term  is  directly  applicable.  To 
Irrttatx  is  less  strong  than  the  others, 
and  denotes  the  excitement  of  slight 
resentment  against  the  cause  or 
object. 

To  Provoke  (Lat.  provbcore,  to 
ehalltnge,  to  stir  u^)  is  stronger,  and 
expresses  the  rousing  of  a  feeling  of 
decided  anger  and  strong  resentment 
by  injury  or  insult,  such  as  naturally 
tends  to  active  retaliation.  To  Exas- 
perate is  stronger  still,  and  denotes  a 
provocation  to  unrestrained  anger  or 
resentment,  based  upon  a  determined 
resentment  or  ill-wiU.  Provoke  ex- 
presses a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
provoker  to  rouse  the  person  provoked 
to  defend  himself.  A  troublesome 
penon  aggravates  us  by  his  importu- 
nities, a  careless  servant  by  His  re- 
peated acts  of  negligence  or  disobe- 
dience, a  clever  oebater  irritates  his 
politi^  opponent  bv  his  sarcasflaSy 
and  would  be  glad  if  he  could  caxry  it 
on  to  exasperation.  An  enemy  pro- 
vokes by  nis  insults.  A  repeution 
of  disagreeable  words,  action,  or 
events,  irritates.  Aggrieve  (see 
Grief),  is  capable  of  a  milder  force, 
and  bears  the  meaning  of  such  hurt 
as  accrues  to  the  sense  of  dignitv  or 
of  right.  He  is  aggrieved  wno  fee]» 
himself  to  have  l>aen  treated  diffe- 
rently  from  what  he  had  a  right  to 
expect.  It  is  by  an  unusual  analogy 
that  South  employs  the  term  of  bodujr 
pain: — 

"Those  pains  that  afflict  the  body  are 
afflictire  jost  so  long  as  they  actually  po»> 
sees  the  part  thnt  they  aggruve,** 

Susceptible  persons  and  persons  of  ner- 
vous temperament  are  easily  irritated. 
Proud  persons,  as  over-estimating^ 
what  is  due  to  their  ease,  dignity, 
consideration,  or  comfort,  are  pro- 
voked. As  irritation  may  come  nrom 
circumstances,  so  provocation  is  the 
result  of  treatment,  or  supposed 
treatment,  by  other  persons.  Persons 
of  ardent  temperament,  strong  in 
their  loves  and  hates,  are  most  capable 
of  being  exasperated.  Provor  e  differs 
from  the  rest  in  being  applicable  to 
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other  feelings  than  those  of  personal 
annoyance.  Persona  are  provoked  to 
emulation  and  even  to  laughter. 

"  To  exaaperaU  jon,  to  awaken  your  dor- 
moiiM  Talonr."— 8HAK18PXABB. 

'*  Comeliu  Boftn  ii  dead,  and  dead  too 
by  hie  own  aetl  a  oirenmstance  of  great 
— — — -^-'-n  to  my  aiBietion.''— MsLXOTH, 
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« Diemin  the  man,  nor  irritaU  the  Ood. 
Prerent  the  rage  of  Him  who  reigns  above.** 
Pops. 
"  The  reflection  calcnlated  above  all 
others  to  allay'the  hanghtiness  of  temper 
which  is  ever  finding  ont  pmoocations,  and 
which  renders  ancer  so  impetnons,  is  that 
which  the  Qoepei  proposes,  namely,  that 
we  onrselTes  are,  or  shortly  shall  be,  sup- 
pliants fbr  mer^  and  pardon  at  the  mercy- 
seat  of  God.*'~PAi.KT. 

exceed.  Excel.  Surpass. 
Transcend.    Outdo. 

To  Exceed  (Lat.  exced^re,  to  go 
put  or  beyond)  is  a  relative  term,  im- 
plying some  limit,  measure,  or  Quan- 
tity a&eady  existing,  whether  of  oulk, 
suture,  weight,  distance,  number,  or 
power,  moral,  mental,  or  mechanical. 
It  is  also  used  intransitively  and  ab- 
stractedly, as  ''The  temperate  man 
will  be  careful  not  to  exceed ; "  but 
even  here  the  measure  of  sufficiency 
and  sobriety  is  understood. 

To  Excel  (Lat.  excelVire)  is  never 
employed  but  in  an  honourable  sense. 
It  IS  to  go  iar  in  good  qualities  or 
laudable  actions  or  acciuirements,  or, 
specifically,  as  a  transitive  verb,  to  go 
beyond  others  in  such  things. 

To  Surpass  (Fr.  survasser)  is  to  go 
beyond  another,  or  others,  not  being 
restricted,  like  £xcei^  to  what  is  land- 
ablej  but  being  said  of  anything  which 
admits  of  degree  of  power  and  move- 
ment in  the  human  mind,  character, 
and  actions,  especially  in  competition. 
It  is  used  dn^ctly  both  of  persons 
and  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
and  is  used  both  subjectively  and  ob- 
j  ecti  vely ;  of  things  and  our  estimation 
of  them. 

Transcend  (Lat.  trarueend^n^  to 
climb  ovevy  to  turpau)  is  to  excel  m  a 
signal  manner,  soaring,  as  it  were, 
aloft,  and  surmounting  all  barriers. 
It  belongs  less  to  persons  than  to 
qualities  and  subjects  of  thought. 


To  OitTDo  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
or  French  turpast.  It  is  accordingly 
a  familiar  tenn.  with  an  application 
also  familiar.  Hence  it  has  sometimes 
the  undignified  force  of  get  the  bettc  r 
of  another  in  no  very  honourable'way , 
as  a  synonym  with  ouiwit.  To  outdo 
is  simply  to  do  something  better  than 
another,  and  to  reap  some  personal 
advantage  by  the  fiict.  As  excellence 
is  always  good,  so  excess  is  always 
evil,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  case;  but  this  force  belongs  to 
the  noun  onlv,  the  verb  beine 
applicable  to  both  good  and  evil. 
To  exceed  the  limits  of  truth,  justice, 
propriety,  or  to  exceed  another  in 
virtue  or  attainments.  In  short,  ex- 
ceed is  a  term  of  praise  or  dispraise, 
of  favourable  or  unfavourable  force, 
acoordinff  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
by  which  the  term  has  to  be  inter- 
preted. 

**  Bxceftioe  lenity  and  indvlgence  are 
ultimately  excessive  rigour."  —  Knox, 
Essays. 

"  Who  all  that  time  was  thought  exeeedistg 

wise. 
Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies." 

VVTDK3X. 

«« Though  the  comprehension  of  oar  un- 
derstanding comes  cKwding  short  of  the 
vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have 
cause  enough  to  magnify  the  bountiAil 
Authcn*  of  our  being.*'— Looks. 

"  To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the 

Power 
That  shuts  within  its   seed  the   future 

flower. 
Bids  these  in  el^^anee  of  form  excel. 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the 

smell."  CowPBR. 

'*  He  soars  at  emploiment  turpassing  his 
ability  to  manage.*'— Bxrrow. 
*'  Then  let  the  Armament  thy  wrader 

raise, 
'Twin  raise  thy  wonder  but  transcend  thy 

praise."  Youno. 

"I  griere  to  be  omtdone  by  Gay.**— 
8WIFT. 

EXCELLENCE.    SvPtRiORnr. 

Excellence  is  an  absolute  term, 
SuPERiORmr  (Fr.  tupSrioriti^  L«  Lat. 
stif^HMtatmnj  is  a  relative  term,  de- 
noting the  being  more  excellent  than 
others  or  another.  But  SupSRioRmr  19 
also  applicable  to  diflferences  of  social 
or  official  grade,  while  Excellence  is 
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applicable  onlj  to  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qaalities.  It  may  be  ob- 
lerred  that  where  no  qnalifying  terms 
are  added,  aaperioritj  means  intellec- 
tual excellence,  and  excellenoe  means 
moral  superiority.  An  excellent  man 
is  a  Tery  good  man.  A  superior  per- 
son is  one  of  marked  intelligence  and 
attainments. 

"  Him  whom  Thoa.  proftaaely  kind, 
Adom*8t  with  erery  excmenc$  refined." 

BXATTIX. 

"  The  sense  of  all  which  is  to  oblige  ns  to 
treat  all  men  as  beoomet  vs  In  the  rank 
and  station  we  are  placed  in,  to  honour 
those  which  are  onr  nqperion  whether  in 
place  or  rirtne :  to  give  that  modest  defe- 
rence to  their  judgments,  that  rererenoe 
to  their  persons,  that  respect  to  their 
rirtnes,  and  homage  to  their  desires  and 
commands,  which  the  degree  or  kind  of 
their  tup^riority  reqoires.'^SooTT,  Chrii- 

EXCEPT.    Besides.    Unless. 

Except  (O.  Fr.  txapter,  to  except) 
is  exdusiye.  Besides  (literally,  by 
the  tide )  is  additiye.  **  There  was  no 
one  present  except  him,"  means,  take 
him  away,  and  nobody  wss  there. 
*'  There  was  no  one  present  besides 
him,"  means,  he  was  there,  and  along- 
side of  him  was  nobody. 

Except  and  Unless  (A.S.<m-(Man. 
to  unlootef  dUmiei)  were  formerly  used 
interchangeably,  but  the  distinction 
is  now  drawn  as  follows  i  Except  re- 
lates to  some  general  rule,  &ct,  or 
case,  to  which  it  introduoes  an  excep- 
tion. Unless  denotes  a  diminution, 
which  being  men  somethina^  else 
takes  place;  for  instance,  "Unless 
we  make  haste,  we  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," is  tantamount  to, — our  pre- 
sent case,  minus  making  haste,  equals 
destruction. 

'*  God  and  His  Son  except, 
Nonght  valned  he  nor  feared." 

Miltov. 

"  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and 
beside  Me  there  is  no  God.**— Ay.  BOU. 

"Seeing  then  no  man  can  plead  elo- 
qnentlj  wUeee  he  be  able  first  to  speak,  it 
followeth  that  abilitjr  of  speech  is  in  this 
case  a  thing  most  necessary."— HooKKB. 

EXCESS.  Supebflutty.  Rbduh- 

DANCY. 

Excess  (Lat.  exeeetuSf  a  standing  out 


STNONTMS  [except] 

or  beyond)  denotes  what  is  beyond  an 
average,  or  a  ixed  or  a  just  amount. 
*'  Since  both  the  ill  and  good  jon  do  alike 


mT  peace  desti>07. 
That  kills  me  with  exeeee  of  grief,  this  with 
exceu  of  joj."  .Walsh. 

SuPERPLuiTY  (Lat.  i^per/?uttat«m) 
has  reference  to  purposes  and  require- 
ments. That  is  superfluous  which  is 
more  than  is  wanted,  or  is  rendered 
useless  by  its  abundance.  An  exceas 
of  rain  would  be  a  &I]  of  rain  exceed- 
ing the  average ;  a  superfluity  would 
be  such  a  quantity  as  oonld  not  be  put 
to  account. 

"  How  fkrre  are  thej  of  from  good  scho- 
lers  that  can  not  flnde  in  their  nartes  to 
depart  with  a  title  of  the  abonndannce  and 
etmerfbdtie  of  their  tenqtorall  goodes  to 
helpe  their  neighboart  neede.**— Itndaul. 

Reoundanct  (Lat.  rMutidantia,  an 
overflowing)  is  superfluous  abundance. 
It  IS,  however,  applied  especially  to 
certain  matters  of  supply,  as  of  natural 
supply ;  as  we  speak  of  a  redundancy 
of  Dile ;  of  one*s  copiousness  of  words 
or  expressions ;  as,  a  redundancy  o« 
language.  An  exuberance  of  supply 
is  redundancy. 

'*  Wars  seem  to  be  in  amsn&er  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  over-plenitnde  and  re- 
dundancy of  the  number  of  men  in  th» 
world.**— Halb. 

EXCESSIVE.   Immoderate.   In- 

TEMPERATE. 

For  the  idea  of  Excess  see  Exceed 
and  Excess.  It  relates  to  mere 
amount,  and  is  not  necessarily  oon- 
nected  with  moral  agents. 

This  is  the  case  with  Immoderate 
(Lat.  vn-mlidtrdtuif  not  meaiured^) 
and  Intemperate  (Lat  intempt* 
ratus,  untempered'^y  which  differ  in 
that  the  former  is  applicable  both 
to  agents  and  quantities,  the  latter  to 
agents  alone.  That  is  Immodbratb 
wnich  exceeds  just,  reasonable,  or 
ordinary  bounds  generally;  Intem- 
perate applies  to  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  the  desires,  or  undue 
lioenoe  given  to  the  will,  or  the  actin|^ 
or  speaking  without  selr-oontrol.  1m- 
MODERATE  is  Statical,  belonging  to 

?uantity,  as  immoderate  ambition; 
ntempebatb  is  dynamical,beloBgiiif' 
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to  force  and  action ;  ai,  intemperate 
•peechy  enjoymenty  licence  of  teeling 
or  language. 

**  Exet$tio4  lenltj  and  indulgence  are 
nltimnUlf  nettritM  rigoor.'*  —  Kvoz, 
Etsayi, 

In  old-iasbioned  English  Imm  oobr  ati 

was  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  ezces- 

•ire.    ^*  The  immodtraten$u  of  oold  or 

heat." 

"  Whence  mnltitndee  ef  reTerend  men  and 

critioe 
Hare  got  a  idnd  of  intellectnal  riokeU, 
And  by  th'  imwtoderate  excess  of  stndj 
Have  ftnad  the  sleklj  head  t'  oatgrow  the 

bodf."  BUTLBR. 

"  The  peode  at  large,  who  bebaTed  wnj 
nnwiieljr  and  intemperaUiy  on  that  ooca* 
•ion." — BuBKK 

EXCITE.  Animate.  Encourage. 

To  Excn-E  (Lat.  excYtarf^  is  to  in- 
spire desire  or  awaken  passion. 

To  Animate  (Lat.  HvXmart)  is  to 
posh  forward  or  instigate  in  an  action 
already  commenced  for  the  purpose 
or  with  the  effect  of  prcTenting  a  re- 
laxation or  remissness. 

To  Encour  AO  e(  Fr.fnc0uni^er,cirury 
ih€  heart)  is  to  dissipate  fear  or  mis- 
giring  by  the  hope  or  success,  so  that 
the  motiTe  of  glorj  or  interest  shall 
prerail  oyer  the  appearances  of  diffi- 
•cultj  or  danger. 

EXCITE.  A  WAX  EN.  Rouse  or 
Arouse.    Incfte.    Stimulate. 

To  ExciTB  (Lat.  tuiitarty  to  tuM' 
fium,  ttimulate)  is  to  call  out  into 
greater  actiyitj  what  before  existed 
in  a  calm  or  calmer  state,  or  to  rouse 
to  an  actiye  state  faculties  or  powers 
which  before  were  dormant.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  purely  phjrsical 
action.    We  excite  h^t  by  finction. 

Awaken  (A.S.tftMcnan)  is  to  rouse 
irom  a  state  of  sleep,  or.  analogously, 
to  rouse  anything  that  has  lain  quiet, 
and,  as  it  were,  oormant,  as  to  awaken 
suspicion  or  love,  and  is  applicable 
-only  to  intelligent  subjects.  It  de- 
notes a  gentler  and  more  continuous 
or  less  abrupt  influence  than  Excite, 
thoudi  the  effect  produced  may  be 
equafly  great  The  pawons  generally 
«re  excited,  as  the  stronger  passions 
are  provoked  or  roused,  except  when 
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"  provoked  "  has  the  sense  of  calling 
forth  externally,  as  contempt,  laugh- 
ter, a  smile. 

Rouse  (A.S.  hriteianf  to  ihakty  vi- 
brate)  is  to  awaken  in  a  sudden  or 
startling  manner,  so  as  to  bring  into 
an  energetic  state  by  a  strong  im- 
pube. 

To  Incite  (Lat.  tncYforr,  to  urge 
forwrd)  is  to  excite  to  a  specific  act 
or  end  which  the  inciter  has  in 
yiew. 

To  Stimulate  is  to  quicken  into 
activity  ^Lat.  itlEmtt/art,  ctitmftiux,  a 
gomd),  ana  to  a  certain  end.  Men  are 
excited  when  their  passions,  desires, 
or  interest  are  roused ;  they  are  sti- 
mulated when  they  are  induced  to 
make  greater  exertions,  as  by  a  hope 
of  reward  or  any  other  external  im- 
pulse. They  are  awakened  out  of  in- 
difference, roused  out  of  lethargy  and 
torpor,  incited  by  the  designing  in- 
fluenoe  of  others,  stimulated  by  new 
motives  of  action. 

"  Hope  i>  the  grand  exciter  of  indnttrj.** 
— Babbow. 

'*  When  their  eoneeieneea  are  thorongfaly 
awakened  by  some  great  affliction,  or  the 
near  approech  of  death  and  a  liTely  sense 
of  another  world.**— Tillotson. 

"  His  present  fears  rather  than  any  tme 
penitence  roioetf  him  np."— Watkrlano. 

"The  absence  of  Dnke  Robert,  and  the 
onneorrence  of  many  cirenmstanees,  altu- 
gether  resembling  those  which  had  been  so 
utvonrable  to  the  late  monarch,  ineited  him 
to  a  similar  attempt."— Burke. 

Men  are  incited  to  what  otherwise 
they  would  not  hare  given  their 
efforts.  They  are  commonly  stimulated 
to  something  which  they  are  pursuing, 
or  intending  to  pursue,  but  with  want 
of  energy.  There  are  some  persons 
so  hard-hearted  that  the  g[reatest  suf- 
fisrings  in  others  excite  m  them  no 
feeling  of  jgenerosity  or  even  pity. 
Others  again  are  so  excitable  by  all 
that  ffoes  oo  around  them,  that  they 
are  always  changing  their  moods  ac- 
oordinc  to  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  change  of  circumstances. 
One  seeks  to  excite  the  man  who  is 
wanting  in  specific  interest,  or  reso- 
lution, or  who  is  acting  lazily  or  lan- 
guidly, or  who  halts  or  draws  back. 
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One  seeks  to  incite  the  man  who 
seems  to  take  an  object  too  little  to 
hearty  and  in  whom  no  motive  seems 
to  exist  strong  enough  to  quicken  hit 
thoughts  and  movements. 

^*  The  nature  of  imperfect  tnimale  !■  such 
that  they  are  wgli  to  have  bvC  a  d«U  and 
sloggiab  lenee,  a  flat  and  insipid  taete  of 
ffood,  nnleee  it  be  quickened  and  gtimidaUd, 
beightened  and  inyigorated  br  being  com- 
pared to  the  contrary  eviU^-^UDwoBTH. 

EXCUSE.  Pardon.  Foboivb. 
Condons. 

We  Excuse  (laX.excxtmrtfto  rtleatt 
from  a  charge j  to  excum)  whenever  we 
exempt  from  the  imputation  of  blame, 
or,  bj  an  extension  of  meaning,  re- 
ewrd  as  not  absolutely  calling  for 
blame,  and  so  admitting  of  being 
viewed  leniently.  When  used  re- 
flexively  it  sometimes  means  no  more 
than  to  decline,  or  to  take  such  ex- 
emption to  one's  self.  Instances  of  these 
uses  are  as  follows :  '*  I  excuse  his 
conduct,  considering  the  extraordinarr 
provocation  under  which  he  acted. 
*^  I  have  received  his  invitation,  but 
intend  to  excuse  myself"  (or  to  send 
an  excuse),  the  force  of  the  phrase 
being  to  relieve  one's  self  from  the 
blame  of  neglect  by  an  apology. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  Pab- 
DON  (Fr.  pardonn^r,  L.  lAJLverdonart) 
a  great  fault  or  a  crime.  We  excuse 
commonly  what  relates^  to  ourselves. 
We  pardon  offences  against  rule,  law, 
morals.  We  excuse,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, .when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  such  that  a  kindly  nature  is 
justified  in  viewing  them  leniently. 
We  pardon  as  asummary  act  of  power, 
graerosity,  or  merer.  King^  pardon 
criminals,  and  friends  may  excuse  each 
other.  Pardon  is  always  from  a  su- 
perior. Excusing  mav  come  from  a 
superior  or  an  equal.  We  also  excuse 
from  obligations  which  are  not  moral, 
but  only  social,  official,  or  conven- 
tional, as  if  the  Queen  should  excuse 
the  attendance  on  some  particular  oc- 
casion of  an  officer  of  state.  We  ex- 
cuse an  apparent  fiiult,  we  pardon  a 
real  one.  Tolerance  excuses,  indul- 
gence pardons. 

"  Homicide  in  eelf-defence  npon  a  indden 
KSrmf  ie  alto  exetunble  rather  than  jnttifl- 
able  bj  the  Knglish  lav."— Blaobstohx. 


"  Hit  (the  kin  jfi)  power  ot  pardoning  waa 
taid  by  onr  Saxon  aneettort  to  be  derived  a 
l^e  jnre  disnitatit ;  and  it  it  declared  in 
Parliament  by  Statnte  37  Hen.  VIII.  that 
no  other  perton  hath  power  to  pardon  or 
remit  any  treaton  or  felcmiea.**— yMcf. 

Foboivb  (A.S.for-gefafif  to  give 
aiMy,  and  so,  like  Gr.  <Ummu,  to  remit ) 
differs  hank  both  in  relating  only  to 
offences  against  one's  self.  It  mean^ 
etymologically  the  same  as  Pabdon^ 
meaning  to  give  in  such  a  way  as  to 
forego,t.€.,  the  memory  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenoe.  Omissions  and 
neglects  or  slight  commissions  may  be 
excused,  graver  offences  and  crimes 
pardoned,  personal  insults  and  injuries 
forgiven. 

**  Foroive  nt  onr  tretpamet,  at  weforgire 
them  that  tretpait  against  nM,"—Lohl*» 
Prayer. 

Kindness  prompts  to  forgiveness, 
mercy  to  pardon.  W'e  are  never 
hindered  mm.  forgiving;  but  the 
nature  of  an  offence  may  be,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  such  that  we  may  have 
no  power  or  authority  to  pardon  it. 

Condons  (Lat.  eondonare)  has  a 
legal  air,  and  denotes  generally  a  con- 
structive pardon,  tliat  is,  such  be- 
haviour towards  another  as,  without 
the  formal  expression  of  forgiveness, 
implies  that  the  offence  has  bmi  over- 
looked. In  the  ecclesiastical  law  it 
had  the  special  meaning  of  a  pardon 
express  or  implied  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  or  the  wife  for  a  breach  of  the 
marriage  vow. 

'*  The  tame  (tin)  remaininff  in  the  ton!  of 
man  in  like  manner  at  it  did  before,  oim- 
dtmation  it  only  taken  away  by  a  not  impn- 
ution  of  the  gnilt."— MoinrTAOU. 

EXECRABLE.  Abominable.  De- 

TESTABLE. 

That  is  ExECBABLE  which  raises  a 
lively  feeling  of  horror  or  indignation, 
as  bein^  worthy  of  reprobation  (Lat. 
exiermrt,  to  curm  greatly). 

That  is  Abominable  (tee  Abomi- 
nate) which  excites  a  distinct  feeling 
of  personal  desire  of  avoidance  from 
anv  motive  but  fear,  as  an  "  abomi- 
nablennisanee."  Hatred  and  contempt 
combined  make  the  abominable  m 
persons.  It  is  employed  of  things  in 
the  sense  of  intensely  disagreeable. 
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Detbstablk  (Lat.  dttestdlfUUf  di' 
testari,  to  curMy  Ut.  invoking  the  deity 
as  a  vfitnest)  is  properly  used  of  sucn 
abstract  properties,  or  persona  in  re- 
ference to  tnem,  as  desenre  moral  r«- 
probation  on  prineipU:  as,  detestable 
vices,  cruelty,  cotvardice,  tyranny,  or 
tyrants.  They  rise  in  force  in  this 
order,  abominable,  detestable,  exe- 
crable. The  employment  of  these 
terms  as  hyperbolical  expressions  at 
random  has  tended  much  to  confound 
their  relattve  character.  The  terms 
are  often  employed  of  productions, 
performance&and  works  of  art,but  De- 
testable and  Execrable  might  refer 
to  the  performance,  ABOBcrMABLBtothe 
subject  represent^  as  in  a  painting. 

"  The  object  of  a  battle  was  no  lon^r 
empty  glory,  bat  sordid  Incre,  or  fomethuig 
•till  more  execnbfy  flagitionB.**— Kvox. 
'*  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature 

breeds 
Perrerse,  all    monstrons,   all    prodigioas 

thioffs, 
Abominabu,  inntterable,  and  worse 
Than  ftibles  yet  have  feigned  or  fear  con- 
ceived, 
Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chhneras  dire." 
Milton. 

"  Under  the  stnmg  image  of  the  nnfltness 
and  aboinuuiNeHe$9  and  Sete^Menets  and 
pro(kneness  of  ainr  nncleanness  orimpnrity 
appearing  in  the  Temple  of  God,  the  odions- 
nets  of  aU  moral  imparity,  of  all  debanohed 
practices  vhatsoerer  in  any  person  who  nro- 
fesses  himself  to  be  a  worshipper  of  Goo,  is 
set  forth  after  a  more  lively  and  affecting 
manner.**— Ojllbkx. 

EXERCISE.    Practise.    Exert. 

Exercise  (Lat.exercere)  is  actively 
to  employ  a  power  or  property  inhe- 
rent in  or  belonging  to  ourselves, 
whether  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
social ;  as  to  exercise  one's  self,  one's 
arms  or  legs,  patience  or  cruelly,  au- 
thority or  office,  power  or  influence. 

It  is  less  sustained  than  Practisb 
(Fr.  pratiquer)  and  more  sustained 
than  Exert  (Lat.  eTsHrire,  to  thrust 
forthy  part,  exsertum).  To  exercise 
forbcNirance  would  imply  a  particu- 
lar case,  to  practise  forbearance 
would  impiv  that  it  was  natural, 
or  exhibited  habitually  by  waj  of 
self-discipline.  We  may  be  said  to 
practise  not  only  mental  or  moral 
qualities,  but  occupations,  trades, 
arts.    We  exert  force,  strength,  vio- 
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lence,  ability,  in  the  abstract,  or  any- 
thing within  us  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  active  (acuity,  as  the  mind,  the 
powers  of  invention  at  imanuation, 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  understand- 
ing, and  the  like :  and  this  commonly 
witn  reference  to  some  specific  end  or 
design.  In  order  to  exercise  we  must 
exert  repeatedly.  We  exert  the  voice 
in  order  to  be  audible  to  those  who 
are  deaf  or  distant;  we  exercise 
it  in  order  to  attain  power,  flexibility, 
clearness  of  enunciation,  and  the  like. 

*'  Bat  -we  learn  firom  Scriptore  farther 
that  His  providence  extends  even  in  the 
minntest  instances  to  each  of  as  in  parti- 
calar,  and  that  not  the  smallest  thin^  comes 
to  pass  bat  by  His  appointment  or  wise  per- 
mission; that  His  conUnnal  saperinten- 
dency  may  be  ever  exercised  towards  as  for 
oar  good."— Sbgkieb. 

"Discoarse  on  snbjects  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance is  as  necessary  at  times  for  the  re- 
lazati<Mi  of  car  minds  as  exerdse  withoat 
basiness  for  the  refreshment  of  oar  bodies. 
It  is  a  Pfoper  exertion  of  that  cheerfblness 
which  Goa  hath  plainly  designed  as  to 
show  on  small  occasions  as  well  as  great." 

— SSOKSB. 

The  idea  contained  in  Practise  is  the 
active  conformity  to  some  established 
rule,  law,  method,  or  custom.    It  is 
therefore  in  its  nature  imitative,  and  a 
thing  of  discipline  whether  in  morals, 
manners,  calhng,  art,  or  science. 
"  As  this  adviee  j9  practise  or  reject. 
So  hope  snocesB  or  mread  the  dire  effect** 
PopB,  Homer.   3 

EXHORT.    Persuade. 

Exhortation  (Lat.  exhortationem) 
has  for  its  end  something  practical 
either  to  be  done  or  to  be  abstained 
firom.  It  is  ordinarily  the  act  of  a 
superior  in  wisdom  or  positioiu 

Persvasion  (Lat.  persuisionem)  is 
the  act  of  an  equal,  or  of  one  who  for 
the  occasion  puts  himself  upon  an 
equality.  The  power  of  persuasion, 
therefore,  is  more  purely  moral, 
having  in  it  more  of  one's  own  assent 
and  less  of  another's  entreaty  or  im- 
pelling. Exhortation  is  commonly  on 
sterner  matters,  as  matters  of  neces- 
si^  or  duty ;  persuasion,  ou  matters 
oir  self-interest :  but  persuasion  is  not 
of  hctB  or  of  the  abstract  truth  of 
propositions.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
word  convine$*  Yet  where  the  subj  ect- 
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matter  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  whidi 
the  evidence  is  partly  moral  and  not 
simply  logical  or  scientific,  the  teim 
Persuade  might  be  employed.  If  one 
thought  that  the  moon  was  larger 
than  the  sun,  astronomy  would  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
thought  that  vice  would  lead  to  his 
happiness,  morals  would  persuade  him 
to  the  contrarv.  Formerly,  persuade 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  inculcate  br 
argument  or  expostulation,  **  Persuaa- 
ing  the  things  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God/'  It  is  now  only  em- 
ployed of  such  inculcation  as  is  suc- 
cessful to  move  another. 

"  ETer7  mfta  that  will  make  himself  emi- 
nent in  any  virtne  will  be  a  light  to  the 
world ;  his  life  will  be  a  constant  sermon, 
and  he  will  often  prore  as  effectnal  a  bene- 
ftictor  to  those  abont  him  by  his  example 
as  others  mre  hf  their  eoonsels  and  exhorta- 
<unu."— Shabp. 

•'We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible.** 
—Sbakespeabe. 

EXIST.    Be.    Subsist.    Live. 

Be  is  called  the  substantive  verb, 
ss  expressing  substance  or  beinc^.  It 
is  the  A.S.  bedn,  to  be.    Parts  of  what 

Sammarians  call  the  conjugation  of 
e  verb  to  be,  are,  in  fact,  radically 
different  derivatives ;  e.g.,  as,  u,  troj. 
Analogous  instances  occur  in  other 
languages,  as  in  Latin,  esse,  fui. 
This  verb,  except  seldom,  as  in 
Shakeppeare's,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be." 
is  employed  to  express  relative,  mooi- 
fied,  or  concrete,  and  not  abstract 
and  independent,  being,  as,  "To  be 
happy,"  "  I  am  miserable,^'  «  Her- 
cules  was  a  hero,"  "  Three  and  two 
ere  five."  Being  thus  subjective,  the 
verb  if  applicable  to  what  has  no  ob- 
jectiva  existence  at  all.  Thus  a  thing 
very  often  ti  which  does  not  exist,  ss 
"Ine  philosopher's  stone  ti  a  chi- 
mera," in  other  words,  has  no  exis- 
tence, "the  common  use  of  the  verb 
to  be  is  that  of  a  copula,  or  the  logical 
link  between  subject  and  predicate. 

In  the  way  of  a  m$r«  copula,  th« 
verb  Exist  (Lat.  txtigtirty  to  C9m$ 
forth,  to  tsitt)  is  not  used,  but  alwajv 
MS  a  force  beyond  it,  even  where  it 
msy  seem  that  to  Bx  might  have  been 
•ubstituted  for  it,  and  denotes  being 
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in  iu  totality,  as  a  truth  or  fact,  and 
not  a  mode  or  relationship.  To  exist 
is  emphatically  opposed  to  the  imagi- 
nary, unreal,  or  pretended. 

To  SuBSTST  (Lat.  mtbtisthref  to  stana 
stiU)  is  a  philosophical  term,  express- 
ing existence  as  based  upon  its  "  for- 
mal cause;"  this  being  the  basis  of 
its  existence,  as  the  "  material  cause  " 
was  the  basis  ofourconceptionof  that 
existence.  So  characteristic  was  this 
idea  of  a  8ubstratum,that  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mere  vegetative  lifi;  of  ani- 
mals as  supported  by  what  tends  to  nou- 
rish them,  as  "Tigers subsist  on  flesh," 
&c  Hence  Subsist  is  commonly  used 
of  relative  or  dependent  existence. 
That  which  is  not  changed  or  de- 
stroyed still  subsists.  Man's  life  h 
uncertain.  The  phoenix  does  not 
ex'ut.  All  that  is  of  human  appoint- 
ment suJmsti  but  for  a  time. 

To  Lnrx  (A.S.  lybbati)  is  to  exist 
with  the  functions  of  vitality,  com- 

1>rehending  every  grade  firom  the 
owest  decree  of  mere  sentience  with- 
out reflexion,  consciousness,  or  will, 
as  in  the  plants,  up  to  the  creatures 
themselves  endowed  with  these. 

'*  Thns  shalt  thon  say  nnto  the  obildren 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  onto  yon.** — 
Bible. 

**  Whatever  exists  has  a  eSlose,  a  reason, 
a  aronnd  of  its  eidsteaee,  a  fenndatioD  on 
which  its  ezistenee  ralies,  a  groond  of  rea- 
son why  it  doth  exist  rather  than  not  exist. 
either  in  the  necessitv  of  its  own  natnre, 
and  then  it  most  have  been  of  itsdf  eternal, 
or  in  the  will  of  some  other  being,  and  then 
that  other  being  mnst  at  least  in  the  order 
of  natnre  and  causality  haTS  existed  befbre 
it."— CI.ABKX. 

'*  Srery  person  bath  his  own  stAststenee, 
which  no  other  besides  bath.  aHhoogh  there 
be  others  beside  that  are  of  the  same  sub- 
stance.*'—HooKXB. 

"  In  Him  we  Uve  and  move  and  hare  our 
being.*'— Bt^. 

EXPECT.    AwArr. 

To  Expect  (Lat.  ejspectire,  to  look 
out  for)  is  a  mental  act,  to  Awaft 
(  O.  Fr.  otMtter,  orig.  from  Ger.  wuhta^ 
a  vtttehf  from  which  mod.  Ger.  trocAe, 
gnardf  watch)  is  a  moral  act.  We  ex- 
pect when  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  something  future  will 
really  happen  in  all  prohabiKty.  We 
awiit  it  when  we  look  upon  it  a* 
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[expedient]  discriminated. 

certain,  and  haye  prepared  ourselves 
to  meet  it.  We  may  expect  what  may 
or  may  not  interest  us  personally ;  but 
we  await  tbat  whieh,  when  it  comes, 
will  affect  oursehres.  The  old  man 
expects  to  die  happy  if  be  awaits 
deadi  with  serenity  and  hope. 

*'  Though  Tirtvtt  is  nnqiiestionftblj  wor- 
thy to  b«  chosen  for  its  own  take,  eren 
without  aoT  gxptdaticm  of  reward,  yet  it 
does  not  foUow  that  it  is  therefore  entirely 
self-iniBcient,  and  able  to  sanxut  a  man 
under  all  kind  of  rafferings,  ana  even  death 
itself,  for  its  sake,  without  sny  igospect  of 
Aiture 
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'*  iBaeas  heard,  and  for  a  spaos  resigned 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manljr  mind. 
Then  rising  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  flght; 
The  Oreek  awaitt   him    with   coUeeted 
might."  PoPB,  Homer. 

EXPEDIENT.  Resoitrcb.  Shift. 
Contrivance. 

ExpBniKNT  (Lat.  etpMit,  it  it  expe- 
ditnt^t  Shift  (A.S.  tc^iftan,  to  divide, 
anpomt;  or  Ger.  tckubon,  to  ih4we, 
Jtift)f  and  Contrivance  (Q.  Fr.  con- 
trovevytojind)  are  internal  and  artifi- 
cial ;  Resource  (Fr.  retwurcef  tource  ; 
being  from  «ourdre,Lat.  turgerefto  rit$S 
is,  or  may  be^  external  and  natural.  A 
contrivance  indicates  mechanical  in- 
genuity, or  at  least  operative  skill, 
vbich  may  or  majr  not  have  been 
called  for  under  special  circumstances. 
It  is  used  both  of  the  act  of  contriving 
and  the  thing  contrived.  An  expe- 
dient is  a  contrivance  more  or  less 
adequate  but  irregular,  and  sought  for 
by  tact  and  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
cireumitances  ot  the  case.  It  is  a  kind 
of  unauthorised  substitute  for  more 
reoogniied  modes  of  doin^  things.  A 
shift  is  an  expedient  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  temporary 
and  very  imperfect,  a  mere  evasion  of 
difficultv.  A  resource  is  often  that  on 
which  the  others  are  based.  So  it  may 
be  a  test  of  skill  in  contrivance  to  find 
an  adequate  expedient  in  limited  re- 
sources. Shift  is  in  the  commonest 
matters,  and  usually  relates  to  objects 
trivial  and  external,  Contrivancb  to 
matters  of  more  importance,  and  Ex- 
pedient to  those  even  of  the  highest. 
Differences  are  especially  to  be  noted 
between  an  expedient  and  a  resouroe. 
In  the  first  place,  Rbsourcb  is  much 
the  graver  term  of  the  two.    The  ex« 


pedient  is  a  means  for  extricating 
one's  self  firom  an  embamasment,  or  for 
getting  over  a  difficult|^  of  any  kind. 
The  resouroe  is  a  way  of  recovery  from 
some  serious  fall,  or  away  out  of 
g^eat  distress.  The  resource  supposes 
an  evil  to  be  repaired,  the  expedient 
only  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  We 
have  to  make  use  of  expedients  every 
day  of  our  lives ;  we  have  to  seek  re- 
sources when  calamities  befall  us. 
Experience,  industry,  promotitude, 
cleverness,  will  furnisn  us  witn  expe- 
dients ;  a  strong  brain,  and  a  resolute 
will,  genius,  fortune,  power^  wealth, 
createresouroes.  A  man  who  is  in  debt 
seUs  off  a  portion  of  his  property  as  an 
expedient  to  meet  the  aemands  of  his 
creditors ;  when  be  has  mortgaged  or 
sold  it  all  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  his 
resources. 

"  Like  trieks  of  state  to  stop  a  raging  flood. 
Or  mollify  a  mad-brained  senate^  mood. 
Of  all  expodientt  never  one  was  ffood." 

URTDBir. 

"  Threatenings  mixed  with  prayers,  hb 
last  restmroe."  Jbid, 

**  1*11  find  a  thousand  tJ^fU  toget  away.** 
—Sbakbspbare. 

"  OoTemment  is  a  amtriccoie*  of  human 
wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants,**— 
BuRRB. 


EXPEDIENT.    Fit. 

Expediency  (sm  Expedient)  is  a 
kind  of  FrrNESS  (O.  Fr.  faict,  fait, 
vyroughtffor  a  purpote :  Wedg  ewood  ; 
but  SxBAT,  Etym,  Diet.,  better:  Icel. 
fitj<i,  to  knit  together^,  namely,  that 
land  which  is  personally  advantageous. 
That  which  is  expedient  is  necessarilv 
fit,  for  that  cannot  conduce  to  an  ad- 
vantageous end  which  is  unsuitable  or 
improper;  but  unless  that  which  is 
fittmg  be  required,  and  be  conducive 
to  the  welfare  or  benefit  of  the  person, 
then,  however  fitting  it  may  be,  it  will 
answer  no  profitable  end,  and  so  will 
not  be  expedient.  Fitness  regards 
every  kind  of  appropriateness,  as 
moral  fitness;  expediency  regards 
only  adaptation  to  self-interest,  or  ten« 
dency  to  promote  a  proposed  object. 

**  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  awaj.* 

'*  He,  and  He  onlj,  b  the  competent* 
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proper,  and  unerring  judge  npoa  trh«t  per. 
900M  and  on  whatoowUtions  it  iufit  for  Him 
to  beetow  Hit  ^Toars.**— C1.1BKX. 

EXPERIMENT.   Trial.  Proof. 

JExyiaiMKWT  (Lat  exjOrimentumy 
«fp«rtn,  to  try)  relates  properly  to 
the  truth  of  things.  It  detenmnes, 
clearsy  remoret  doubt  and  ignorance. 
Trial  (Fr.  trutf  to  pick  or  ehoom) 
conoenu  particularly  the  ti<eof  tMngs, 
and  judges  of  vrhat  is  suitable  or  un- 
suitable. 

Proof  (Lat  pr^ibare)  relates  more 
to  the  Quality  of  things,  and  deter- 
mines whether  a  thing  iu  good  or  bad, 
determines  the  better,  and  reassures 
under  suspicion.  The  object  of  ex- 
periment IS  to  know,  of  trial  to  choose, 
and  of  proof  to  be  certain.  By  ex- 
periment we  persuade  ourselres  that 
something  exists  or  not,  by  trial  we 
learn  its  qualities,  and  by  proof  whe- 
ther it  has  the  qualities  we  attributed 
to  it.  Experiment  confirms  our  opi- 
nions. It  is  the  handmaid,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  mother  of  science. 
Trial  corrects  and  guides  our  taste, 
proof  establiBhes  our  confidence.  It 
IS  our  security  against  error  and  de- 
ception. 

EXPERIMENTAL.   Tentative. 

Experimental  (Lat  «xp2^rtmen turn, 
a  proof  J  trial)  is  in  its  general  sense 
p^tainmg  to  experiment,  and  in  its 
specific  use  to  some  characteristic  of  ex- 
periment So  far  as  experiment  means 
trial  distinct  fiom  experience.  Expe- 
rimental means  haxardous ;  so  far  as 
Experiment  brings  to  light,  experi- 
mental means  ascertained.  It  is  in  the 
former  sense  that  it  appears  as  a  syno- 
nym with  Tentatite  (Lat  tmtdttvtu, 
tentare,  to  try).  In  this  connexion  the 
Experimental  hazards  results,  the 
Tentativ  e  hazards  success.  An  expe- 
rimental proceeding  is  entered  upon  to 
see  what  comes  of  it,  a  tentative  pro- 
ceeding with  the  hope  of  some  g^ood 
coming,  even  if  the  trials  be  frequent 
and  the  success  only  occasional.  The 
miracles  of  the  Christian  apostles^  ac- 
cording to  Paley,  were  not  tentative, 
that  is,  thejr  did  not  succeed  now  ana 
then  out  or  a  number  of  trials. 


SYNONYMS  [experiment] 


EXPLATION.    Atonement. 

Expiation  (Lat  «rptar»,  to  mahs 
atone9Mnt  for)  is  the  extinction  of 
guilt  by  su^rinf  or  penalty.  Atonr. 
mxnt  adds  to  this  the  idea  of  satis&c- 
tion  or  reparation  to  an  injured  party 
(iftonement  beinf  the  setting  at  ont). 
The  malefiMJtor,  tot  instance,  expiates 
his  crimes  on  the  gallows.  If  this  were 
spoken  of  as  an  atonement,  it  woold 
be  under  the  view  of  reparation  being 
thus  made,  either  to  the  parties  he 
had  injured,  or  to  humanity,  or  to  the 
State. 

"  It  was  a  oommon  and  received  doctrine 
among  the  Jews  that  for  some  sins  a  man 
was  pardoned  presentlj  apoa  his  repea- 
Unee ;  that  other  sins  were  not  paid 
tUl  the  solemn  daj  of  expiation,  which  c 


once  a  year ;  that  other  sins  which  were  yet 
greater  were  not  to  be  expiatedhnt  bvs^ 
gnevoos  temporal  affliction."— Sharp. 

"Tootontformakehim  at  one  again  with 
the  oflbnder." — ^BsvBBiDas. 

EXPIRE.    Die. 

To  Expire  (Lat  esspirdre,  to  breaika 
out)  is  appropriatdy  used  of  animals 
which  breaths  the  breath  of  life.  Of 
these  it  may  be  said  that  they  live  and 
that  they  die  or  expire.  All  living 
things  either  die  or  expire.  All  things 
that  die  or  expire  are  not  necessarily 
living  things,  for  to  die  is  used  analo- 

S»usly,  as  ^*  to  let  a  secret  die  within 
e  breast," and oftener  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  out  or  away.  Trees  live 
and  die,  but  do  not  expire.  The  flame 
of  a  candle,  and  the  periods  of  time, 
neither  lire  nor  die,  yet  are  said  to 
expire. 

"  ^  T**^  ^^  wretched  men'so  mneh  deaire 
To  draw  their  days  onto  the  utmost  date* 

And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expin. 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate  f  " 


"  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  there  of  ye  shall 
tnrtljdie.'—BibU. 

EXPLAIN.    Elucidate.    Illyi^ 

TRATB.      ExEMPLIPy. 

To  Explain  (LttL  explanart,  to 
make  plain  or  cUar)  is  simply  to  make 
inteUigible  by  removing  obscuri^  or 
misunderstanding. 

To  £Lucn>ATB  (elueidaref  to  maka 
clear;  litcern,  light)  and  Illustrate 
{illustrare,  to  light  up)  are  to.make 
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mure  fuUy  intelligible.  The  field  of 
expluiatioiLmaj  he  broad  or  narrow ; 
as,  to  explain  a  word,  or  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  while  explanation  in  itaelf 
is  extended  and  minute.  The  field  of 
elucidation  is  commonly  broad.  We 
do  not  speak  of  elucidating  words, 
but  sttbiects.  Illustration  is  virid  eluci- 
dation by  certain  specific  and  efiectiTe 
means,  as  similitudes,  comparisons, 
appropriate  incidents  or  anecdotes, 
and  toe  like,  gpraphic  representations 
and  eren  artistic  drawings.  Explana- 
tion, however,  depends  as  much  on 
the  mind  and  Tiews  of  the  explainer 
as  upon  the  thing  explained.  A  sub- 
ject could  only  be  elucidated  or  illus- 
trated in  one  way,  but  it  might  be  ex- 
plained in  different  and  eren  contra- 
riant  ways,according  to  the  explainers. 
Explanation  is  a  process  by  which  the 
hard  or  unoomprehended  becomes  un- 
derstood by  assimilating  it  to  the  easy 
and  fiuniliar,  or  the  more  difficult 
is  interpreted  by  the  less  difficult, 
through  the  means  of  principles  al- 
ready accepted  and  known.  A  propo- 
sition seems  paradoxical  so  long  as 
one  does  not  see  the  link  which  con- 
nects it  with  such  known  and  received 
principles;  when  this  is  shown  we 
feel  sometimes  almost  ashamed  that 
we  did  not  see  the  explanation.  In 
works  of  systematic  science  it  is  a  de- 
fect if  explanation  is  needed,  because 
each  succeeding  position  ought  so 
clearly  to  follow  upon  the  preceding 
that  no  room  for  explanation  shaO 
exist 

We  ExBMPLirr  (Lat.  9xtmpluMyan 
gxample,  and /illfe^,  to  make)  when  we 
explain  or  illustrate  by  producing  an 
example  of  the  law  or  rule.  (See 
Example.) 

"  The  obserratioo  that  old  peoplt  n- 
member  bett  those  things  which  entered 
into  their  thooshte  when  their  memwiee 
were  in  their  ftill  strength  and  Tigoor  is 
Terj  renwrkablj  txempbfied  in  this  good 
lady  sad  myself  when  we  are  in  oonrersa- 

«•  I  demanded  of  him  who  was  to  explain 
them.  The  Papists,  I  told  him,  wonld  «z- 
pZom  some  of  them  one  way,  and  the  Re- 
Idrmed  another.  The  Bemonstraats  and 
Anti-remonstrants  gare  their  difEsrent 
•eases,  and  probably  the  Trinitarians  and 
the  Unitarians  will  profen  that  they  nnder- 
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stand  not  eaeh  other's  espbcations.**  >« 
Looks. 

"Proof  and  Airther  ttuddaiioH  of  the 
matters  conqdained  of."— Bubkk. 

'*To  proTe  him  and  ilhutrate  his  high 

W0rth.**^8HAKXSPKABX. 

EXPLICIT.  Express.  Explama- 

TORT.      CaTEOOHICAL. 

Expucrr  (Lat.  expUdUxUj  duen- 
tangUdf  part  of  exptteare^  to  unfotd) 
denotes  the  entire  unfolding  of  a  thing 
in  detail  of  expression,  and  so  as  to 
meet  erery  point  and  obyiate  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplement. 

ExPLANATOHT  is,  ou  the  Other  hand, 
ess^tiaUy  supplemental,  and  the  ne- 
cessity ofexplanation  often  arises  from 
matters  not  haring  been  made  suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

Express  (Lat.  esprtMSus.  dttcribedy 
especially  in  words.  part.orespH(in)hv) 
combines  force  with  clearness  and  no- 
tice of  detail.  ExPuciT  calls  attention 
to  the  comprehensiyeness  and  pointed- 
ness  of  the  particulars.  Express  to  the 
force,  directness,  and  plainness  of  the 
whole.  An  express  oeclaration  goes 
foroiblj  and  directly  to  the  point.  An 
explicit  declaration  leayes  nothingam- 
biguous.  Philosophically,  it  isopposed 
to  implicit, 

"The  baptismal  creed,  I  say,  most  of 
neceadty  contain  explicit^  in  it  at  least  all 
the  ftmdamentals  of  fkith.^ — Clarkx. 

"As  to  any  other  method  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  a  congress  an  altematiTe«z- 
presdy  proposed  to  them— they  did  not  con- 
descend to/igniiy  their  (rfeasnre.**— Burks. 

"Yet  to  soch  as  are  grounded  in  the  tme 
belief,  these  expkmatorycreedt,  the  Nicene 
and  this  of  Atnanasias,  might  perhaps  be 
spared ;  for  what  is  sopematnral  will  always 
be  a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition.'*— Dry- 

DMS, 

Cateoorical  (Gr.  xamyoptiv,  to 
vrtdicate)  is  a  term  which  wears  a 
logical  air.  A  categorical  proposition 
is  distinguished  from  a  hypothetical 
one;  hence,  that  is  categorical  which  is 
a  straij^htforward  expression  or  state- 
ment (ustinctly  affirmatiye  or  negatire, 
without  doubt,  hesitation,  qualifica- 
tion, conditions,  or  contingencies, 
plain  and  to  the  point. 

"  They  appointed  that  of  the  synod  two 
should  be  chosen  delegates  who  should  im- 
mediately go  to  them,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  synod  warn  them  to  lay  by  aU  other 
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aanren,  aad  at  Ui«  next  MinoD  eateaori' 
enlhf  answer  wbetber  they  would  enibit 
theu*  mmde  eooeemiBg  the  poiata  in  con- 
troveny  <w  no."— Hali. 

EXPLOIT.  Feat.  Achieve- 
ment. 

Exploit  (Ft.  exp&nter.  to  toorky 
make  the  most  of,  Lat.  expfMtare)iB  a 
term  of  chiTalroiiB  character,  indicat- 
ine  a  deed  of  which  adTentoroaanets 
and  Btroigth  are  tiie  characteriatiea. 

A  Feat  (Fr.  /att.  Let.  factum^  a 
thing  done,  a  deed)  is  the  aame  thmg 
on  a  amaller  scale,  and  admitting  « 
lareer  admixture  of  the  elements  of 
akiU  or  cleverness :  as  we  mirht  speak 
of  the  exploits  of  Alexander&ieGreat, 
and  of  a  feet  of  horsemanship. 

AciiiEVEMENT  (Ft.  oehevor,  to  bring 
to  a  heady  chrfy  eitputy  a  head)  points 
not  only  to  the  greatness  of  the  deed 
but  to  the  qualities  which  have  led  to 
it,  which  maj  have  been  less  showy 
than  force  and  skill,  and  have  com- 
prised perseverance,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry. 

**  The  apirii-etinring  form 
Of  CaMsr,  raptured  with  the  chMin  of  rale 
Aod  bouidleea  fiune,  impatient  for  exphUi." 
Dyer. 

"The  warlike  feats  I  have  done.**— 
Bhakespkarb. 

"  But  loving  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
Meeu  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last." 
Wallee. 

EXPOUND.    IirrERPRET. 

Expound  (Lat  expbnh^y  to  set  forth) 
denotes  sustained  explanation ;  while 
a-  mere  word  or  phrase  may  be  ex- 
plained, a  whole  work  or  parts  of  it 
may  be  expounded.  Exposition  is 
continuous  critical  explanation. 

Interpret  (Lat.  tiit#rprJ!tan),  be- 
yond the  mere  sense  of  verbal  transla- 
tion from  one  language  to  another, 
conveys  the  idea  of  private  or  per- 
sonal explanation  of  what  is  capable 
of  more  than  one  view.  Hence  inter- 
pretation is  more  arbitrary  than  ex- 
position and  more  theoretical  than 
explanation.  Expound  relates  onl^ 
to  words  in  series.  Interpret  u 
applicable  also  to  anything  of  a  sym- 
bolical character,  as  to  mterpret  a 
dream  or  a  prophecy.  It  has  also,  in 
common  with  expiainf  an  application 


[exploit] 


to  anything  which  may  be  viewed  in 
different  lights,  as  the  actions  of  men. 
In  this  way,  to  explain  conduct  would 
rather  be  to  account  for  it ;  to  inter- 
pret it  would  be  to  assign  motives  or 
significance  to  it.  Expunation  deals 
with  ftcts,  inteq>retation  with  caosea 
also.  I  explain  when  I  give  the  mean- 
ing of  athing,  I  interpret  when  I  giT« 
my  view  of  that  meaning. 

••  The  PondiU  are  the  ezpoitnders  of  the 
Hindu  law."— 8iR  W.  JosxSL 
**  Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needlWl 

sure 
To  saving  fkith,  that  Scripture  leaven  ob- 
scure? 
Whieh  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way» 
For  what  one  sect  inUerprets  all  sects  may.** 
Drtdbn. 

EXPRESS.  Signify.  Testify. 
Intimate. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  in  the 
sense  of  communicating  to  others  what 
is  in  one's  own  mind.  Not  only  words, 
but  gestures,  movements,  and  the  like 
may  serve  to  ExpRE88,which  is  simply 
to  manifest  in  a  plain  manner.  Even 
silence  is  sometimes  expressive.  Ex- 
pression is  good  when  the  idea  is  put 
forth  in  a  just  and  life-like  way  with 
logical  or  descriptive  force  and  acca- 
racyof  repre8entation,or  by  any  natural 
or  artistic  media  of  such  manifestations. 
As  Express  is  generally  said  of  feelingB 
and  opinions,  so  Signify  (Fr.  nrntfier^ 
Lat.  signXficdrs^  is  said  of  wishes,  in- 
tentions, or  desires ;  this  also  may  be 
done  in  various  ways,  by  looks,  words, 
writing,  or  other  acts ;  as,  to  lignify 
assent  oy  a  nod.  Sionxty  implies 
more  strongly  than  Express  the  exis- 
tence of  some  person  affected,  while 
Express  is  more  abstract,  as,  **  His 
countenance  expressed  disappoint- 
ment," that  is,  would  have  done  so  to 
any  who  might  have  witnessed  it. 
Sigpiified  would  have  implied  infor- 
mation personally  conveyM. 

Testify  (Lat.  tesfifteariy  to  hear  »U» 
nessy  to  demonstrate)  is  commonly  enk- 
ployed  of  inner  feeling  as  made  evi- 
dent to  others  \  as,  to  testify  joy,  sor- 
row, approbauon,  one'a  sense  of  an- 
oth^s  merit,  and  the  like;  ''His 
countenance  testified  satisfaction," 
that  is,  generall;^,  where  Signified 
would  have  implied  some  person  or 
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persons  on  whom  the  ezprefision  took 
effect.  To  signifj  is  in  short  t  matter 
of  oommunicationy  to  testify  of  demon- 
stration, to  express  of  declaration. 

To  Iirmf  ATX  (  Lat  initmare,  to  bring 
within f  to  f>ublisk)  is  to  express  with- 
out Mneas,  hot  with  snffioient  apti- 
tude and  clearness,  avoiding  all  super- 
ff  nit  J  of  declaration .  Hence  the  term 
is  well  employed  of  such  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  as  are  indirect,  as, 
"His  courtly  reception  of  the  dele- 
gates seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was 
not  unfarourably  inclined  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission."  When  one  per- 
son intimates  a  thing  to  another,  it  is 
commonly  something  in  which  that 
other  is  personally  interested. 

"  When  St.  John  Baptist  came  preachinff 
repentance  unto  larael,  the  people  askea 
him,  saying,  'What  shall  we  do P' mean- 
ing in  what  manner  thej  should  express 
their  repentanee.**— Shabp. 
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"  No  one  erer  saw  one  animal  bj  its  ges- 
tures and  natoral  eries  signify  to  another, 
Thb  is  mine.  That  is  yonzs,  i  am  willing  to 


gire  this  for  that."— Smith,  Wecdth  of 
Tiatums. 

*'  In  rain  Thj  creatures  testify  of  Thee, 

Till  Thou  proclaim  Thyseir* 

COWPEB. 

A  demonstratire  expression  is  com- 
monly set  oyer  sgainst  some  opposite 
fseling  in  another.  Testify,  like  Pro- 
TX8T,  wears  an  air  of  demonstration 
against;  but  this  is  accidental,  not 
essential. 

"  Mr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  since  informed 
me,  had  prevailed  with  them  to  pn^iKwe 
this  treaty,  earnestly  pressed  me  to  lay 
hold  on  the  opportunity,  intimating  by  his 
words  and  ffentores  that  if  I  refused  it  I 
should  not  SaTe  another.**— Ludlow,  Mo- 
moirs. 

EXPRESSION.    Term.    Word. 

Word  is  the  more  general,  but 
could  not  be  called  the  generic  ex- 
pression here,  because  an  expression 
may  consist  of  more  than  one  word. 
Word  (A.  S.  word)  is  the  spoken  ex- 
pression (which  majr  be  reduced  to 
writing)  of  a  conception  or  an  idea. 

A  Term  (Lat  temXniu\  in  its 
logioal  sense^  is  anything  wmch  may 
form  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, and  called  the  term  from  the 
ttict  Uiat  it  occupies  a  position  at  one 
or  other  $nd  of  it ;  as,  **  Eyery  man 


is  mortal;"  here  every  man  is  the  one 
term,  and  mortal  the  other.  In  re- 
ference to  ^e  practical  distinction  be- 
tween these.  Word  represents  gene- 
rally an  utterance  of  our  thoughts  or 
feelings;  Term  is  the  same  thingrie  wed 
in  connexion  with  a  certain  class  of  ex- 
pressions or  subjects,  as ''  a  scientific 
term,"  **  a  geographical  term,"  and  so 
on,  implying  that  it  has  a  specific  stamp; 
BO  we  say  in  reasoning,  **  It  is  aboTe 
all  things  necessary  to  define  the  terms 
employed."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  utterly  superfluous  to  define 
all  the  toonit.  In  this  way.  Term  is  re- 
stricted to  the  main  parts  of  speech, 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adiectiyes.  In  a 
looser  way,  it  is  simply  synonymous 
with  Word. 

Expression(  Latfipre«iM,rf««cri6erf, 
especially  in  words;  part,  of  expr^m/irtS 
in  this  connexion  means  not  so  much 
a  word  or  term,  though  it  may  mean 
this,  as  a  mode  of  speech.  Hence  ex- 
pressions are  yery  often  phrases  or 
collocations  of  words.  Any  number 
of  words  which  serre  to  conyey  an 
idea  or  statement,  whether  one  or 
more,  may  be  called  an  expression. 
Even  an  interjjection,  as  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  sentiment,  emotion,  or  feel- 
ing, might  be  callea  an  expression  of 
it.  In  the  choice  of  words  is  shown 
the  purity  of  language,  in  the  choice 
of  terms  the  precision  of  speech ;  on 
the  choice  of  expressions  depend  the 
brilliancy  and  eneotireness  of  style. 
Word  is  a  matter  of  simple  speech,  or 
the  science  of  it— that  is,  grammar. 
Usage  determines  its  meaning.  Term 
is  a  matter  of  subject ;  its  force  is  de- 
termined by  agreement.  Expressiov 
is  a  matter  of  thought ;  its  merit  de- 
pends on  the  turn  given  to  it. 

««  He  (Charles  II.)  never  read  the  Scrip 
tares  nor  laid  things  together  further  than 
to  turn  them  to  a  jest,  or  for  some  lively 
czpresnon.'*— BvBHET. 

*'The  ideas  the  terms  stand  for.**— 
Locks. 

"  Man  had  by  nature  his  own  or^^ans  so 
fashioned  as  to  be  fit  to  firame  aruculate 
sounds  which  we  call  words,"— Ibid. 

EXTENSIVE.    Larob. 

Extensive  (Lat.  estenivous^  erten- 
dXre,  to  ttreuk  out)  only  applies  to 
superficial  spreading. 
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Largb  (Fr.  large f  Lat  lar^tu)  is 
much  more  comprehensiTe  and  rari- 
ously  applicable :  1,  to  superficial  ex- 
tent, in  which  it  is  STDonymous  with 
extensive,  as  a  large  field  or  an  exten- 
sive field ;  f ,  of  sise  or  bulk,  as  a  large 
stone ;  3,  of  quantity,  as  a  large  snpplj; 
4,  number,  as  a  large  number,  or  as- 
sembly ;  5,  of  cubic  contents,  as  alarge 
bag.  Both  Large  and  Extensive  are 
employed  in  secondary  senses ;  Large 
in  that  case  denoting  abundance  of 
source  or  supply,  ExTENsrvs  denoting 
wideness  of  operation.  A  large  heart, 
large  bounty,  extensive  benevolence. 
Extensive  learning  or  acquaintance 
with  a  subject  in  particular. 

**  One  great  canae  of  our  inaenaibUitf  to 
the  ^oodneM  of  the  Creator  ia  the  verj  ex- 
tentweiuu  of  Hia  boimtf.'*— Palxt. 

"  Cirdea  are  nraiaedaoC  that  abound 

In  targeneu,  ont  tbe  exactlf  ronnd. 

8o  life  we  pniae  that  does  excel 

Not  in  mnoh  time,  but  actingwell.** 

waixeb. 

EXTENT.    LiMrr. 

Extent  is  superficial  spreading  in 
one  direction,  or  several,  or  all. 

Limit  (Lat  tviriUem)  is  the  bound- 
ing or  restraining  of  such  extent.  l*he 
former  term,  therefore,  is  expansive 
in  its  force,  the  latter  restrictive  ^  the 
one  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  po^tive, 
the  other  of  a  negative  idea. 
*'  What  antic  notiraa  form  the  human  mind, 
Perreraely  mad,  and  ohatinately  blind. 
Life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  qian. 
Vet,  wondroos  frenay,  great  deaigna  we 

plan, 
4nd  shoot  our  thoughts  beyond  the  date  of 

man,"  CoTTOK. 

*'  Ye  friends  to  tmth,  je  statesmen  who 

surrey 
The  rich  man's  Joys  increase,  the  poor's  de- 
cay, 
'TIS  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limite 

stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land.** 
Goldsmith. 

EXTENUATE.    Palliate. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to 
moral  conduct  and  the  lessening  of  its 
guilt. 

To  Extenuate  (Lat.  tsthiuare^  to 
draw  out  tojineneu,  ex  and  thtuit,  thin) 
is  to  diminish  the  conception  of  crime 
or  guilt  hy  the  allmtion  of  pleas  or 
the  contioeratioaofattendant  circum- 
stances. 


SYNONYMS  [EXTENT]! 

To  Paluatb  (Lat  poi/tum,  c  eoeer- ' 
lety  an  up^  ^etrment)  is  to  seek  to 
lower  the  intrinsic  guilt  or  evil  of  the 
thing  itself.  It  is  an  instance  CMf  the 
departure  of  a  term  from  its  etymo- 
logical meaning ;  to  palliate  not  sig- 
nifying any  longer  to  hide  a  crime  by 
throwing  a  cloak  over  it,  but  to  soften 
downtheenonnityofit.  Wrong  is  ex- 
tenuated by  attendant  drcumstanees ; 
it  is  palliated  by  sophistry.  PalliatioD 
is  never  the  same  thing  with  justice, 
but  extenuation  may  m.  Palliatioa 
is  restricted  to  crime ;  extenuation  is 
extended  to  guilt  and  punishment, 
and  even  to  ills  generally.  When  we 
speak  of  a  palliation  of  evils,  it  is  as 
opposed  to  lasting  remedies. 

'*  As  to  the  other  mattan  obieeted  asaittst 
me,  which  in  their  turn  I  ahall  mention  to 
yon,  remember  once  more  I  do  not  mean  to 
extemiate  or  excuae.**— BuBKX. 
The  original  sense  of  Palliate  ocean 
curiously  in  the  following : — 

<* Horace  had  his  MsMenas,  and  Virgil  hia 
Augustus,  and  it  is  the  accustomed  manner 
of  our  modem  writers  always  to  paUiate 
themseWes  under  the  protection  of  some 
worthy  patron."— BouLTOK,  Medicine. 

EXTERIOR,  External.  Om- 
ward.  Extraneous.  Extrinsic 
Foreign. 

Outward  is  strictly  toward  the  out- 
side, as  *' outward  bound, "and,  by  ao 
extension  of  meaning,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  outside.  It  is  thus  the  generic 
term,  and  may  mean  on  the  surfaoe  or 
contiguous  to  it. 

*'He  ia  not  a  Jew  which  b  one  omt- 
wardly. "^English  Bible. 

Exterior  and  External  (Lat. 
extra,  extemxu^  without)  both  implj 
connexioriy  whde  Extraneous  (Lat. 
extraneuSf  from  the  same  root)  implies 
no  connexion  with,  but  detachment  or 
remoteness  from,  the  surface.  Ex- 
terior is  opposed  to  interior,  external 
to  internal.  The  skin  is  an  exterior, 
the  dress  an  external,  covering.  That 
which  is  external  is  oonnecteddosel  v 
with  the  outward  parts ;  that  whicL 
is  exterior  goes  to  constitute  them. 
That  is  extraneous  which  affects  us 
from  a  distance,  as'* extraneous  aid." 
Extraneous  is  an  epithet  of  quali- 
ties, not  substances. 

Extrinsic  (Lat.  eitnns2Scus,  adverb. 
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/romiPttAimt)Iia8  thesense  ofEzTERKAL 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  form  no  essential 
or  inseparable  part,  as,  *^  The  intrin- 
sic &cnlties  of  the  mind  may  be  im- 
proTed  in  power  by  the  extrinsic  aids 
of  mental  traming ; "  ''The  external 
need  of  dress  is  one  thing,  the  extrin- 
sic superfluity  of  ornament  another." 

Foreign  (O.  fT.fonaay  L.  Lat./iJr- 
antui)  means  wholly  beside  the  mark, 
and  Ims  no  connexion  or  relevancy  at 
alL  That  is  foreign  whidi  is  inhar- 
monious in  character,  spirit,  or  pur- 
pose. 

'*  In  speech  of  maa  the  whispering  which 
ther  eftll  snsorms  in  Latin,  whether  it  be 
lender  or  softer,  is  an  intnlor  sonnd,  hot 
the  q>eaking  out  is  an  «ztmor  sonnd.** — 
Baooh. 

*'  The  next  drenmstanee  to  be  remarked 
Is  that  whilst  the  earitiee  of  the  bod^  are 
so  conflgnrmted  ss  eitemalfy  to  ezhimt  the 
most  exact  eerrespondenej  of  the  opposite 
sides,  the  eontents  of  these  ea^ties  hare  no 
soeh  oorrespoodency.**— Palet. 

"*If  the  eye,'  says  He,  'be  siaole,  thy 
whole  bodf  shall  be  taW  of  Ught'  That  is, 
nothing  extraneous  mnst  rlenre  to  or  join 
with  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing,  bnt  it  mnst 
be  solely  and  entirely  to  itself  and  its  bare 
object,  as  naked  as  trnth,  as  pare,  simple, 
and  nnmized  as  sincerity.**— South. 

'*lfore  observe  the  characters  of  men 
than  the  order  of  thinn;  to  the  one  we  are 
formed  by  natnre  and  by  that  i^pathy 
firom  whieh  wo  are  so  strongly  led  to  take 
part  in  the  passions  and  manners  of  onr 
fellow-men.  The  other  is  as  it  mere  foreign 
and  extrmsioal'*—BuTCKB, 

EXTRAORDINARY.    Remark- 

ABLE. 

The  ExTRAORDiNABT  (Lat.  extra- 
ortttnarins)  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinaiy  course,  or  exceeds  ordinary 
limits.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
matter  of  specific  observation,  it  is 
synonymous  with  Remarkable  (Fr. 
remarquer,  to  remark);  but  where  it 
does  not  excite  such  obserration  or 
remark,  it  is,  of  course,  not  remark- 
able. An  extraordinary  dress  is  re- 
markable ;  but  this  could  not  be  said 
of  an  '*  extraordinary  loan."  The  re- 
markable combines  the  extraordinary 
with  the  noticeable.  It  may  be  ob- 
serred  that  there  is  a  twofold  sense  of 
the  extraordinary — that  which  is  un- 
like the  common  course,  law,  or 
nature  of  the  object,  and  that  which  is 


unlike  the  common  course  of  our  owb 
obserration.  The  one  is  extraordinary 
in  itselfy  the  other  to  iis.  The  re-' 
markable  is  the  extraordinary  to  us. 
The  dress  of  an  Asiatic,  while  not 
extraordinaiT  in  itself,  may  be  extra- 
ordinary, and  therefore  remarkable,  to 
a  European.  In  common  parlance,  tnat 
is  extraordinary  which  excites  sur- 
prise ;  that  is  remarkable  which  ex- 
cites some  degree  of  admiration  also. 

*'  They  think  to  atone  for  their  sins4M»d 
nealeets  of  this  kind  by  showing  some  extrO' 
ordinary  bounty  to  tne  poor.** — Sharp. 

"AboTo  all  thin^  this  mn  remar/nbU 
and  admirable  in  him,  the  arts  he  bad  to 
acquire  the  good  opinion  and  Undnesses  of 
all  sorts  of  men.**---CowLXT. 

EXTRAVAGANT.  Prodicai- 
Lavish.    Profuse. 

Extratagant  (Lat.  exira^  beyond^ 
and  viigari,  to  wander)  is  by  no  means 
confiuM  to  modes  of  expenditure  of 
money.  Any  person  or  thing  which 
exceeds  due  bounds  in  thought^ 
speech,  or  action,  may  be  termed 
extravagant;  as  ''extravagant  in 
praise,"  "  extravagant  abuse,"  "  ex- 
travagant compliment."  As  applied 
to  manner  or  livine,  extra^annce 
comes  of  allowing  toe  habitual  ab- 
sence of  self-restraint  and  reflexion, 
a  vaeue  wandering  of  the  thoughts 
and  aesires  unrestrained  by  ideas  of 
measurement  and  proportion.  A  man 
of  small  means  may  thus  be  very  ex- 
travag^t. 

Prooigal  (Lat.  prodtgitref  to  drive 
avsay,  to  tauander)  denotes  a  love  of 
lar^  and  excessive  expenditure, 
which  comes  of  want  of  recognising 
the  necessary  limitation  of  all  human 
resources,  and  is  by  its  nature  a  vice 
of  the  ridi.  The  poor  man  who  may 
be  extravagant  is  hindered  by  cir- 
cumstances from  being  prodigal, 
though  he  may  have  the  natural  in- 
clination to  be  so.  Extravagant  and 
Prodigal  are  both  terms  expressive  of 
character  or  habits,  while  Lavish 
(O.  Eng.  2ai»,  to  throw  or  pour  out) 
and  pROPusE  (Latpr^tsiu,  part,  of 
jnr)ifundiref  to  pour  forth)  relate  to 
specific  actions.  To  lavish  is  to  spend 
with  superfluous  and  therefore  foolish 
liberality,  as  the  return  or  good  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  or 
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effort.  Men  mAT  be  Uvish  of  rnuoh  be- 
sides monej  and  treasure,  ase.^.  praise, 
censure,  as  we  maj  be  also,  prodigal 
of  time,  strengtb,  and  the  like.  Pro- 
fuse is  less  strong  than  Latish,  and 
denotes  the  jj^^}^  ^oxth  in  great 
abundance.  This  is  so  likelj  to  be 
superfluous, that  Propuss  is  often  used 
in  an  unfayourable  sense,  as  Lavish 
always  is.  Yet  this  is  not  always  so, 
as,  ''ornaments  are  profusely  em- 
ployed in  the  building,"  is  not  the 
same  as  if  we  sai(L  ''  too  profusely," 
and  ''  profuse  beneficence  "  is  not  dis- 
praise. We  are  extravagant  when  we 
spend  more  than  we  can  afford.  We 
are  profuse  when  we  give  away  in 
mat  or  excessive  quantities.  Pro- 
fuseness,  therefore,  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
travagance, namely,  an  extravagant 
expenditure  on  other  objects  than  our- 
selves. A  man  is  extravagant,  for  in- 
stance, in  household  expenses,  bouse, 
drees,  plate,  diet,  luxuries  of  any  kind. 
A  man  is  extravag^t  in  his  praise 
or  compliments  when  he  exaggerates 
them,  profuse  when  he  deals  too 
larsely  m  them,  lavish  when  he  thinks 
noUiing  of  reserving  or  moderating 
them. 

"Upon  which  aeeoants  it  hath  been  that 
mnmn^tinA  hath  been  more  extravtwaUly 
mad  in  maof  tenets  aboot  r^igion  than  in 
anrthins  else  whateoeTer.  For  in  other 
tbiufa  Uie  nae  of  reason  is  permitted,  bnt 
in  religion  it  hath  been  almost  nniTerially 
denie£"~aLAirviLL. 

"  Prodigalify  is  the  devil's  steward  and 
porst-bes^.  ministering  to  all  sorts  of 
▼ioe:  and  it  is  hard,  if  not  imtiossible,  for  a 
prodigal  person  to  be  gniltjr  or  no  other  rice 
bnt  jnvdiffality.^^SovTR. 

"  TertalUan  very  truly  obsenreth.  Qod  is 
net  a  keouhn,  bnt  a  dispenser  of  His  bles- 
sings."— FonOBBT. 

"  He  who  with  a  promiscnons,  nndistin- 
gnishing  mfuunen  does  not  so  mnoh  die- 
pense  as  throw  awar  what  he  has,  proclaims 
himself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  world 
abont  him."— South. 

EXULT.    Rejoice. 

Exult,  true  to  its  etymology  (Lat. 
sftuitort,  tQ  tpring  «p),  is  more  de- 
monstrative and  external  than  Re- 
joice (O.  Fr.  r^'oir,  N.  Fr.  r^ovir; 
Lat.  gmidiny  to  r^aice\  which  is  lively 
and  pleasurable,  but  may  be  compara- 
tively calm.  It  is  possible  to  rejoice 
inwardly.     We  exult  openly.    We 


SYNONYMS  [EXULTJ 

rejoice  in  the  possession  or  at  the 
accession  of  a  good.  We  exult  when 
it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  ^ve  us  an 
advantage.  The  brave  soldier  rejoices 
in  the  victory.  The  savage  warrior 
exults  over  his  £dlen  foe. 


FABLE.  FicTioK.  I'abricatiok. 
Parable.  Allegory,  ^^ovel.  Ro- 
mance. 

Fable  (Lat.  fabtUa,  from  farL  to 
speak)  is  a  feigned  tsle  intended  to 
convey  some  lesson  of  instruction,  its 
proper  sphere  being  that  of  prudential 
morality.  Such  being  its  object,  it 
does  not  scruple  to  violate  natural 
truth,  and  to  introduce  talking 
trees,  or  talking  animals,  or  un- 
historic  and  unreal  personages.  The 
fable  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  Mlegory  in 
which  the  actions  are  probable  and 
natural,  while  the  agents  may  be  un- 
natural. 

"  Fables  were  first  began  and  raised  to 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  eastern  conn- 
tries,  where  thef  wrote  in  signs  and  spoke 
in  pefables,  and  delivered  the  most  nsefnl 
precepts  In  delightfnl  stories,  which  for  their 
aptness  were  entertaining  to  the  most  jndi- 
oioos,  and  led  the  mlgar  into  understand- 
ing, by  surprising  them  with  their  novelty.** 
—Prior  abd  MoBTAeuK. 

Fiction  (Lat.  /fctionem,  a  fashion- 
«^>  ay«^«"^)  cfenotes  any  produc- 
tion of  the  imagination,  whether  deal- 
ing in  the  natimd  or  unnatural.  As 
a  literary  term  it  implies  an  end  of 
amusement  or  instruction,  or  both. 
Fiction  may  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ric term,  of  which  the  rest  are  ^lecieB. 
It  meani,  in  its  broadest  sense,  any- 
thing  fiigfui.  Fiction  is  opposed  to 
what  IS  real,  as  fabrication  is  opposed 
to  what  is  true ;  the  common  end  of 
the  first  is  to  entertain,  of  the  second 
to  mislead  and  deceive,  either  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  work  or  the 
genuineness  of  its  authorship. 

"  The/!etion  of  these  golden  apples  kept 
by  a  dragon."- Ralboh.  ^ 

"  Our  books  were  n<^fahieaied  with  aa 
aocommodation  to  prevailing  usages.** — 
Palxt. 

A  Fabric ATiON.(Lltt^H(cation#ii», 
aframng,  afnttnicting)  differs  from  a 
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fiction  in  that  the  author,  knowing  it 
to  be  false,  puts  it  forth  as  trae. 

A  ParablB  (Gr.  flrotfaCoXq,  irofA. 
alongside^  and  0a}sXivf,  to  cast  orpkee) 
is  an  illustration  of  moral  or  spiritual 
truth  through  the  Tehicle  of  natural 
or  secular  processes  or  occurrences. 
Such  at  least  are  the  parables  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  assume  laws 
in  harmony  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  world,  so  that  the  fiu;ts 
of  the  one  maj  tend  to  explain  the 
other.  Unlike  the  fable,  the  parable 
teaches  truth  for  itself,  and  not  as 
being  the  interest  of  man  onlj ;  and 
having  this  high  and  sacred  end  in 
Tiew,  It  cannot  stoop  to  such  unnatural 
violations  as  the  faole  employs,  being 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  profounder 
rererenoe.  There  was  a  time,  how- 
erer,  when  the  word  parable  was 
taken  to  mean  almost  anything  alle- 
gorical in  speech,  especially  if  more  or 
less  hard  to  understand ;  as  that  which 
the  English  Tersion  of  the  Bible  calls 
the  parable  of  Jotham  is  strictly  a 
fable,  as  that  which  it  calls  the  Parable 
of  the  Vine  is  strictly  an  allegory.  So 
in  Esekiel,  **  Ah,  Lord  God,  doth  he 
not  speak  parables?  "  the  word  here  is 
equivalent  to  riddles. 

'*The  Hoir  Soriptnre  hath  her  figure 
•ad  historf,  her  mTSterjr  and  ▼erity,  her 
parable  and  plain  doetrine."— Bale. 

An  Allboobt  {iXKnyotjfh  cUxoc.  other j 
and  iyoff Mi,  /  speak)  differs  both  from 
Fable  and  Parablb,  in  that  the  pro- 
perties of  persons  are  fictitiously  repre- 
sented  as  attached  to  things,  to  which 
tliey  are  as  it  were  transterred.  The 
allegory  may  be  in  any  kind  of  artii)- 
tic  or  ▼erbal  representation.  A  figure 
of  Peace  and  Victory  crownine  some 
historical  personage  is  an  allegory. 
« I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches," 
is  a  spoken  allegory.  In  the  parable 
there  is  no  transference  of  properties. 
The  parable  of  the  sower  represents 
all  thmgs  as  according  to  their  proper 
nature.  In  the  allegoijr  quotea  above 
the  properties  of  the  vine  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  branchea  are  transferred 
to  the  person  of  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles and  disciples.  A  parable  worked 
out  at  g^at  length,  as  the  '*  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  is  ciulea  an  allegory. 

**  Make  no  more  allegories  in  Seriptvr^ 
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than  needs  most ;  the  &ihen  were  too  fre- 
qnent  in  them;  they,  indeed,  before  they 
nnderatood  the  Kteral  aenw,  looked  oat  for 
an  allegory  "^Bmil>wx, 

A  Novbl  (Fr.  tumw/le,  news,atalt) 
is  a  fiction  ^as  at  present  employed) 
with  something  of  dramatic  plot,  de- 
signed to  show  the  workings  of  human 
passion,  and  is  such  that  in  themselves 
there  is  no  impoMibility  in  the  inci- 
dents of  it.  Novels  in  old  English 
bore  the  sense  of  newt, 

**  Some  eame  of  earioeity  to  hear  tome 
noMte."— Latiicbb. 

It  then  came  to  mean  a  tale  especially 
of  love  and  passion,  which  might  lie 
of  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  incident 
in  a  larger  work,  before  it  eame  to 
mean,  as  at  present,  a  work  complete 
initsdfl 

"The  trifling  novels  which  Ariosto  in- 
serted in  hie  poems."— Dbtdkit. 

The  Romance  {see  quotation)  is  a 
norel  which  deals  in  surprising  and 
adventurous  incidents,  in  order  to 
strike  by  means  of  the  marvellous, 
without  the  historic  probability  of  the 
novel  of  the  present  day.  They  were 
commonly  metrical,  and  turned  on 
chivalry,  gallantry,  and  religion. 

"  The  Li^in  tongne»  us  is  obeorred  by  an 
ingenions  writer,  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
Franoe  about  the  ninth  oentory,  and  was 
sneoeeded  b^  what  was  eaUed  the  romance 
tongae,  a  mixture  of  the  language  of  the 
Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  the  songs  of  chi- 
ralrr  became  the  most  popular  oompositions 
in  uiat  language,  they  were  en^nntioally 
called  romans  or  rossaiits,  though  this  name 
was  at  first  ffiTen  to  anypieoe  of  poetry.**^ 
Pbbot«  lUaques. 

FABRIC.    Manupacturb. 

The  difierenoe  between  the  above 
ii  simply  determined  by  usage,  except 
diat  Manupactubb  (liat.  mdmifactusy 
made  by  the  hand)  denotes  a  prooess  as 
well  as  a  result.  Fabric  the  result 
alone. 

Fabric  (Lat.  flbi^y  a  workshopf 
an  artistic  production)  applies  to  thinga 
constructed,  and  to  things  woven, 
Manupacturb  to  things  produced  by 
art  from  raw  materials  tor  personal 
use,  but  not,  like  Fabric,  to  building. 
Aa  Manupacturb  expresses  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  certain  fiibrios. 
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FACE.    Fbowt. 

Some  oonfdnon  ariiet  in  the  figa- 
nttiTe  use  of  theie  temUy  from  the 
UtenU  meming  of  them. 

The  Facb  (LtUfltem)  is  the  ooan- 
teiumce  or  fefttnies. 

llie  FHOifT  (iMLfronUm)  is  the 
whole  anterior  side  of  the  fignre,  and 
so  the  words  might  he  supposed 
simply  applicable  according  to  this 
analogy.  But.the  analogy  is  not  easy, 
because  the  Latin  ^tiotu  means /ore- 
kiod^  and  so  face.  For  instance,  the 
face,  of  a  dock  is  analogn>ns  to  the  hoe 
of  a  man,  but  we  should  hardly  say, 
the  front  of  a  picture,  but  the  face, 
though  it  be  more  analoeous  to  the 
whofe  frt>nt  of  a  man.  The  face  of  a 
house  is  the  surface  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  it,  as  the  posterior  wall  is  the 
back.  On  the  other  hand,  the  front 
of  a  stage  is  strictly  accordinf[  to 
analogy.  Again,  otlier  conceptions 
enter.  The  hce  of  a  thing  is  often 
taken  for  that  part  of  it  which  is  dis- 
tinctirdy  marked  and.  as  it  were, 
featured.  It  is  probably  in  this  way 
that  we  speak  of  the  face  of  a  watch. 

«•  The  whole  fact  «f  the  groond."— £^10- 
lUh  Bible. 

*'  A  baad  of  strong  and  tiaewy  bows, 
Out  of  the  •rmj  pick'd  the  f^rant  of  all  the 
field*  DR1.TTOH. 

FACE.      COUMTBNANCB.      ViSAOB. 

The  Faob  is  that  which  is  anatomi- 
cally composed  of  its  features;  and  so 
the  term  is  applicable  to  brutes  and 
men. 

The  Countenance  (Lat.  eontX- 
nentia,  in  a  later  sense,  of  holdifigy 
bearings  bthaving  aiu*s  sej^*)  is  the  face 
as  ezpressiTe  of  the  soul,  with  its 
thoughts,  reflexions,  passions,  or 
emotions,  and  so  belongs  only  to 
human  beings. 

The  V18AOE  (  Fr.  vuag$)  is  the  face 
regarded  in  a  fixed  aspMt,  and  not  in 
its  emotional  variations.  So  a  laugh- 
ing face,  a  laughing  countenance,  but 
we  should  luurdly  say  a  laugning 
▼isage.  V18AOE  is  a  term  indicatire 
of  something  marked  and  impressive 
in  the  face,  as  dignity,  sternness, 
grimnees.  It  is  not  employed  of  the 
lighter  or  more  cheerfVil  looks. 


"While  the  men  wore  shoes  so  loofr  mad 
picked  that  thej  were  forced  to  sQwort  thtt 
points  Ij  chains  from  their  miadle,  the 
ladies  erected  sooh  pjramids  <m  their  heads 
that  Hbefaee  became  the  centre  of  tlie 
body."— w  ALPOLB,  JbueiUat  tjf  BsimtiMg, 
*'  Svea  kept  her  00101^101^0  when  the  lad 

ranoTed 
Disclosed  the  heart  nnfortonatdr  lored.** 

PBTDKf. 

"  Get  yon  gone  I 
Ont  on  a  most  importnnate  aqtect, 
A  viaage  of  demand.** 


FACETIOUS.  Jocose.  Joctlab, 
Pleasant. 

Facetiousncss  {lAUfdciti^y  xcitti-^ 
eisnu)  is  a  kind  of  affected  humour,  to 
which  it  bears  the  same  relation  that 
a  smirk  does  to  a  smile. 

J0CO8B  and  JocuLAB  (Lat. j^teosut, 
j\ieiUaris)  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
JoeuSy^  a  joke,  nndjMUus.  a  little  joke. 
The  jocose  pokes  fun,  tlie  jocular  in- 
sinuates it. 

Plbasantbt  (Tt,  plauanterief  piai' 
mntf  pleaaant^  carries  the  notion,  not 
of  abstract  jolce,  like  fi^etious,  but  of  a 
tendency  to  personal  raillery,  though 
of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  obtrusive. 
The  facetious  had  formerly  a  higher 
meaning  than  at  present,  when  it  is 
hardly  used  but  in  modified  disparage- 
ment, answering  at  one  time  to  the  Lat. 
fUcituty  $tegantly  humorous.  It  denotes 
atpresentsomethinglikemanufactured 
wit  which  has  no  heartinetw  of  joke. 

**B.  answers  yerjfaeetiouifyt  I  most  own, 
that  a  command  to  lend  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  and  a  command  to  oonow  withoot 
returning  anythingaffain, seem  very  difli»- 
rent  commands.''--WATBBLAlfD. 
Jocose  seems  to  be  more  general,  and 
Jocular  more  specific.  A  man*8  dis- 
position might  be  jocose,  his  demea- 
nour on  a  particular  occasion  jocular. 
The  jocose  love  jokes,  the  jocular 
make  jokes.  The  jocular,  too,  is  more 
demonstrative  than  the  jocose. 

"  I  had  indeed  the  corporal  pnnishment 
of  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are 
pleased  joeomff  to  call  moonting  the  ro*> 
tmm  for  one  hour."— Popb. 

**  At  diiEerent  times  he  appears  as  serious 
as  a  Jndge,  and  as  JooUar  as  a  merry- 
andrew."— iS^psctotor. 

**  People  are  not  aware  of  the  Teiy  gre«t 
force  wUch  plmstmtry  in  companv  has  npoa 
all  those  with  whom  a  man  of  that  talc&t 
oonTcrses."— Aitf. 
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FACTIOUS.    Seditious. 

Factious  (Lat.  faetibtuSf  factio^  a 
party f  tide,  teet)  means  appertaining 
to,  or,  as  employed  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to,  the  raising  of  dissension  and 
opposition,  more  espedallj  for  ends 
of  priTate  interest. 

S^i)jTiovs(lAi,sed(tianu,seditioydU- 
sensionf  ttrift)  means  tending  to  excite 
disturbance  in  the  State  or  oommunitj, 
short  of  insorrection.  The  terms  seem 
at  present  differenced  mainly  hj  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  used,  sedi- 
tious relates  to  the  manifestation  of 
political  jninciple  or  feeling ;  factious 
IS  used  in  connexion  with  minor 
afiairs  of  administration.  In  a  meet- 
ing of  equals  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  resolutions  in  common,  the  conduct 
of  indiriduals  might  betnnr  factious 
opposition,  that  is  to  saj,  of  a  needless 
kmd,  and  actuated  hj  personal  mo- 
tires,  where  Seditious  would  be  too 
erave  and  political  a  term.  The 
factious  man  is  troublesome,  the  se- 
ditious man  dangerous.  The  fiictious 
man  uses  his  power,  influence,  or 
money  in  furtherance  ofhisown  Tiews ; 
the  seditious  man,  unless  he  be  a  de- 
magogue, has  probably  none  of  these 
means  to  employ. 

"  Chrittkiiity  is  an  hnmble,  qmat,  peace- 
abl«,  and  oiderly  religion,  not  noisj  or  ot- 
tentaiioiia»  not  uraininfr  or  oensoiiooi,  not 
factum*  or  twnaltnoiis?'— WATBBLAlfD. 

'*  If  anTtUng  paas  in  a  reUgiovu  meeting 
setftC>bi«c2y,aadeontrar7  to  the  public  peace, 
it  is  to  be  pnniahed  in  the  same  manner  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a 
(air  or  market."— Lockjc 

FACTOR.    Agent.    Broker. 

There  is  little  difference  in  these 
words  themselyes.  A  Factor  ^Lat. 
factorem,  c  doer')  and  Agent  (Lat. 
dgh^f  te  act)  being  persons  who  act 
on  behalf  of  others;  out  an  agent  has 
more  discretionary  power,  and  repre- 
sents his  employers  interests  more 
generally  ^  a  factor  transacts  business 
on  commissicn.  The  fiMStor  differs 
from  the  Broker  (etym.  uncertain), 
in  that  he  is  the  consignee  of  goods, 
and  buys  and  sells  in  nis  own  name, 
while  tne  broker  is  only  a  middleman 
and  takes  no  possession. 

*'  The  honae  in  Leodenhall  Street  is  ao- 
thiag  BMre  thaa  a  ebange  for  their  txgefUe, 
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faeton,  and  depntias  to  meet  in,  to  taka 
oare  of  their  afEuri  and  to  support  their  in- 
terests."—Buaxs. 

"Mj  emploTment,  which  is  that  of  a 
broker,  leadmg  me  often  into  Tarems  about 
the  Exchange.*'— ^i^peetator. 

FACULTY.    Power. 

Facultt  (Lat.  y2(cu/tatem,  eapabi* 
lity,  frcmfdceref  to  do)  is  actiye  power, 
but  it  differs  also  from  Power  (Fr. 
poutwtr,  to  be  able),  as  applied  to  sen- 
tient beings.  Power,  as  such,  belongs 
to  the  inoiyidual,  and  is  specifically 
exerted;  the  faculty  is  shared  with 
the  race.  Thus,  if  we  said  of  any  one, 
'*  He  has  not  the  facuHy  of  speech," 
we  should  mean,  that  ne  was  born 
without  that  which  with  mankind  is 
a  natural  endowment;  if  we  said, 
<<  He  has  not  the  power  of  speech," 
we  should  mean  that,  fr^m  some  phy- 
sical cause,  permanent  or  not,  he  was 
at  the  time  incapable  of  articmlate 
utterance. 

"  For  man's  natural  powers  9Jid  facuUiee, 
eren  as  they  were  before  the  &11  entire, 
were  not  sumeient  or  able  of  themseWes  to 
reach  such  a  supernatural  end,  but  needed 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  strengthen, 
elerate,  and  raise  them  thereto."  — Bp. 
Bull. 

FAILING.  Failure.  Imper- 
fection. Weakness.  Frailty. 
Foible.    Infirmity.     Fault. 

Faiuno  (Fr.  faillir,  to  fail;  Lat. 
falOire,  to  deceive)  is  always  mond  and 
personaL  It  is  the  systematic  moral 
falling  short  of  moral  agents  in  one  par- 
ticular ;  as,  '*  Irascibility  ishis  failing." 

"  I  ha,rt  faHingi,  in  oommon  with  ererj 
human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar 
faults:  butofararice  I  hare  generally  held 
myself  guiltless."— Fez. 

•«  Our  business  is  to  show  that  objects  of 
great  dimensions  are  incompatible  with 
beaaty,  the  more  ineompatible  because  hey 
are  greater,  whereas  the  small,  if  erer  they 
ful  of  beauty,  thiM  failure  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  sise.^— Burke. 

Failure  is  the  deficiency  of  supply 
or  performance  in  any  way.  The 
former  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  personal  conduct,  the  latter  ne- 
cessarily is  so ;  but  in  no  case  does 
failnre  express  moral  habit,  but  only 
the  character  of  specific  cases ;  as  the 
fiulure  of  the  crops,  the  fiulnrt  of  a 
promise,  or  of  an  indiridual  to  per^ 
form  it. 
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Imperpbctiov  (late  Lat.  im/M^ee- 
Hdnemy  imperfectutf  ineomptete)  u  a 
more  general  term  stilly  and  is  applic- 
able to  any  defect  of  nature  in  natural 
productions  or  artificial.  When  em- 
ployed of  individuals  it  is  not  applied 
physicallj  (in  that  case  we  use  bU" 
muh  or  asfect)^  but  to  any  point  in 
which  human  nature  fidls  short  of  its 
ideal  completeness  or  normal  state,  as 
imperfect  sight  or  hearing.  An  imper- 
fection is  a  slight  defect. 

Wbaknbss  ( A.8*  toSCf  weak)  may  be 
used  of  physical  and  moral  power.  A 
weakness,  morally,  is  that  kind  of 
failing  which  comes  from  insufficient 
ener^  or  judgment  to  resist  it,  a  pro- 
pensity unrestrained,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unwise. 

"  Oo  wiaer  thou,  and  in  thy  tcale  of  sense 
Wei(p[h  thy  opinion  against  Proridenoe ; 
Call  imperfection  what  then  fsney'st  snch, 
Smy,  Here  He  gires  too  little,  there  too 
mncb.**  Pops. 

"Through  the  wtaknen  of  onr  mortal 
nature,  we  cannot  always  stand  upright." 
-^  English  Prayer  Book, 

Fraii.tt  (Fr./r^ii,  tormerir  fraiU^ 
Lkt,  frdgUitf  IfrittU,  frail)  is  the  liabi- 
lity to  weakness,  as  well  as  the  &ult 
proceeding  from  it,  and  also  the  lia- 
bility to  mil  or  offend  from  the  in- 
fluence of  motires  external  to  one's 
self  overpowering  the  resolution, 
blinding  tne  judgment,  or  exhausting 
patience  and  endurance. 

"  Or  Atfther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  fixultie$  from  their  dread 
abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  re- 
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ral  term,  denoting  innate  and  conge- 
nital weakness,  a  constitutional  defi- 
ciency of  physical  or  moral  power. 

"I  confess  mjfoiNs  with  TMard  to  flat- 
tery. I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  Yo**aare  caa 
possibly  be,  bat  with  this  diflbreaee,  that  I 
lore  it  only  horn  a  masterly  baad."— Chss- 


The 


bosom  of  his  fitther  and  his  Ood." 


ORA.T. 


FoiBLB  (O.  Fr./oi6ie,ioMfc)  is  com- 
monly usea  in  the  sense  of  a  slight  or 
psrdonable  weakness,  implving  more 
of  foUy  than  wrong,  and  baymg  its 
origin  in  constitutiMiial  defect  of  mind 
or  character.  Hence  it  often  belongs 
to  matters  connected  with  a  false  es- 
timate of  selt  a  habit  of  imperfect  ac- 
tion being:  a  tailing,  a  habit  of  imper- 
fect self-knowledge  a  foible,  sucn  as 
self-conceit. 

iNPiaMiTT  {in-f  fMt,  and  firmuty 
«f  rtmg),  like  Impbrpbction,  is  a  gene- 


"  Diink  no  longer  water,  bat  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thina 
often  infirmities,** — Eng,  BibU. 

Fault,  thouffh  connected  etrmo- 
logically  with  Faiuno,  is  not,  like  it, 
negative,  but  positive  and  definite, 
bemg  that  which  impairs  excellence 
in  a  gra^o  And  conspicuous  manner, 
an  offence  only  less  serious  than  a 
crime.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  force 
which  it  has  oome  to  assume.  Fault 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  as  it  regards  human  beings,  be- 
longs to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
It  is  a  deviation  fit>m  the  rule  of  right 
and  duty.  Traces  of  its  stricter  ety- 
mological meanmg  appear  in  such 
phrases  as,  **  I  will  take  this  in  fault  of 
a  better,"  i,€,  failing  a  better ;  or  in  the 
fipeological  application  of  the  term 
fault  to  the  displacement  of  a  stratum; 
or  <<The  hounas  sre  at  fault,"  t.s.  the 
track  of  the  scent  has  fiuled  them. 

"  For  who  is  there  among  the  sons  of 
men  that  eaa  pretend  on  every  oeeasioa 
throogfaoat  his  own  life  to  have  preserved  a 
faultless  oottdnet  f  **— Blaib. 

FAINT.    Languid. 

Faint  (O.  Fr.yetnt,  part,  ofjkindre, 
to  feign)  oas  several  meanings  analo- 
gous to  this  primarv  one,  as  lacking 
physical  power,  lacking  spirit,  lack- 
ing distinctness  of  form,  delineation, 
or  colouring,  or  of  any  other  quality 
which  is  cognisable  by  the  senses,  as 
a  feint  smeu,  a  feint  sound.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  the  human 
frame.  Faint  denotes  the  absence  of 
physical  strength ;  Lanouoh  (Lat. 
lanpthtm^  the  want  of  vital  energy. 
Famtness  m  itself  though  it  may  be 
mat  at  the  time,  is  less  chronic  than 
languor,  and  generally  implies  some 
casual  cause,  as  to  be  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  fetigue^  hunger.  Languor 
is  a  rielaxed  or  listless  state  of  body, 
caused  by  a  continuously  operatmg 
cause,  as  constitutional  temperament. 
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want  of  rest)  heat,  or  oppresrireness 
of  weather. 

-"  Metbonght  I  ww  my  late  wpoawd  Mint 
Bronght  to  me  like  Aloettu  from  the  graTe, 
Vhom  JoTe*s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband 

gare, 
Reeened  firom  deatb  hj  Ibree,  thoagh  pale 

and/ouit.**  MiLTOK. 

"  Methinks  tbe  bisheet  ezpremioni  that 
language,  assisted  witb  all  its  heloe  ofmeta- 
Dhor  and  resemblance,  can  afford,  are  rmy 
languid  and  faint  In  comparison  »t  what 


tbey  strain  to  represent  wfien  the  goodness 
of  God  towards  tbem  who  lore  Hmi  comes 
to  be  expressed."— Babrow. 

FAIR.    Goodly. 

Fair  (A.  S.fitgtr)  is  primarily  free 
firom  all  that  taints,  befouls,  obstructs, 
«r  blemishes;  henoe  oleaung  to  the 
«7e,  light-coloured,  cloudless,  unob- 
structed, candid,  or  impartial,  &Tour- 
able,  distinct,  common,  .or  ordinary. 
Fair  weather  is  the  opposite  to  foul 
or  stormy. 

As  applied  to  persons  and  their  ap- 
pearance. Fair  denotes  that  which, 
being  clear  and  unsullied,  is  pleasinff 
to  the  ere.  It  expresses  an  attri- 
bute of  the  appearance  only. 

Goodly  is  an  epithet  of  tbe  entire 
nature,  and  hence  fiur  to  look  upon. 
That  which  is  goodly  is  pleasant, 
agreeable,  desirable;  hence  in  most 
mstanoes  fair  to  look  upon  also.  A 
fiur  woman  is  bright,  beautiful;  a 
goodly  woman  ii  a  fine-grown  one^ 
a  specimen  of  goodness  in  the  ex- 
lenial  qualities  of  womanhood. 

Clear  (Fr.  cfatr,  Lat  elanu)  is 
bright,  undimmed,  and  so  by  analogy 
disoncu  perspicuous,  audible,  pure, 
iiBcloadea,  untamished,unobstructed. 
In  speaking  of  the  weather,  that  is 
fidr  which  is  not  foul  or  stormy ;  so 
that  the  term  admits  of  degrees,  as, 
**  Tolerably  fair,"  «  Very  fair."  Clear 
denotes  the  absence  of  doud,  base,  or 
fog.  and  the  brightness  of  the  hearenly 
bodies.  We  might,  without  impro- 
priety, say, "  We  had  fiur  weather  for 
the  Toyage,  but  not  many  clear  days, 
for  we  had  a  good  deal  of  fog." 

••When  ft  is  erening  re  saj,  It  will  be 
/mr  weather,  for  the  sl^  is  red."— iS^iuA 
SibU, 

«•  fl«  ImI  a  tkycUon  aot  without  a  storm." 

flKAKESPBARB. 


FAIR.  Just.  Equitable.  R ba- 
son ablb.    Moderate.    Right. 

All  these  terms  are  apnlicable  to 
persons,  their  conduct,  and  their  de- 
mands. 

Fair  (tee  aboYe)  denotes  an  esti- 
mate in  aetail  of  what  is  reciprocally 
just ;  a  fair  price  for  an  article  is  that 
which  seems  right  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  buyer  and  seller  and 
sale.  Hence  the  common  use  of  such 
expressions  as, ''  Upon  the  whole  that 
seems  fkir."  so  a  fair  man  is  he  who 
is  ready  to  look  at  others'  interests  as 
well  as  his  own^  and  to  Yiew  matters 
without  partiality,  prejudice,  or  self- 
seeking.  As  justice  def>ends  upon  the 
due  proportion  of  the  thing,  so  mmeas 
comes  of  due  proportion  of  feeling  in 
the  person.  That  fitness  enters  into 
the  essence  of  fairness  may  be  seen  in 
the  &ct  mentioned  by  Skeat,  Etym» 
Diet.,  that  the  Goth.  **fagn"  trans- 
lates iSdrrov  in  Luke  xiY.  35. 
••  I  would  call  it/n'r  play." 

Shakkspbarb. 
••Would  it  become  %JHKt  goremor  to 
permit  his  rebellions  subjects,  those  wbe 
contemn  his  laws*  to  persecute  such  as  were 
obedient  to  him  P"— Wilkixb. 

Just  (Lat.  Justiu)  is  more  oompre- 
hensxYe,  and  implies  the  application 
of  princi|>les  of  retributiYO  justice, 
where  it  is  due,  in  antagoninn  to  all 
elae,as«.g.  any  temptation  to  partiality, 
ornegliffence  in  award.  There  is  a  dig- 
nit]^  and  sternness  about  tbe  term  just 
wmch  does  not  belong  to  Fair,  as  if  it 
connected  itself  more  directly  with 
personal  and  responsible  action.  80 
prizes  are  said  to  be  fiurly  won  and 
justly  awarded. 

EqurrABLB  (tee  Equht)  is  accord- 
ing to  Equht.  and  so  has  the  force  of 
the  noun  itself,  which  is  not  mere  fair- 
ness, but  such  justice  as  may  serve  to 
supplement  the  imperfections  of  law 
or  rule.  If  justice  belongs  to  the 
judge,  eauity  should  guide  the  de- 
cision of  tne  umpire. 

"Justice  Shalt  thou  hare ; 
Nor  shall  an  eqtutabU  claim  depend 
On  such  precarious  issue.** 

Smollbt. 
Reasonable  (Fr.  ra'uonnabl/t,  rat- 
ton,    Lat  rHtionemf   reaton)  denotes 
what  is  fiur  under  another  aspect 
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As  the  fair  is  the  right  hetween  man 
and  man,  the  reasonable  is  the  right 
in  itself,  as  it  would  oommend  itself 
not  onljto  the  jost  but  to  the  wise 
man.  The  reasonable,  howeyer,  ex- 
tends bejond  the  matters  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  to  the 
essential  nature  of  things,  which  are 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  or 
common  experience.  A  reasonable 
prospect  of'success,  for  instance,  is  a 
prospect  which  circumstances  render 
probable. 

"  Argament  ftlont,  though  it  might  in- 
deed e'nnes  the  eonstetency  and  reawuibU- 
nets  of  the  doctrine,  oonld  nerer  amonnt  to 
a  proof  of  its  hearenly  origin.**— HoBSLET. 

MoDBRATx  (Lat  part.  mddiratuSf 
restrained.  regulated)f  as  commonly 
employed^  denotes  a  marked  absence 
of  excess  in  demand;  this  may  or  maj 
not  flow  from  justice  or  fiumess — ^the 
term  states  nothing  but  the  fact.  ''  I 
purchased  the  srtide  at  a  moderate 
price,"  indicates  nothine  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  seller.  Moderate  mea- 
itures  may  be,  and  reiy  often  are,  the 
expressions  of  justice,  but  they  may 
also  originate  in  prudence,  or  be  dic- 
tated by  necessity. 

"  JdoderaU  rain  and  showen."— i?ooA  of 
Oonuncn  Prayer. 

FAITHFUL.      Trusty.     Confi- 

DRNTIAL. 

These  terms  start,  as  it  were,  from 
opposite  sides.  The  Faithful  (O.  Fr. 
fei,  LAUfidem.  faith)  servant,  for  in- 
stance, is  he  who  is  full  of  fidth,  in  the 
sense  of  fidelity  to  his  master;  the 
Trusty  servant  is  he  who  is  worthy 
of  bis  master's  trust  Hence  Trusty 
is  a  more  comorehensire  term  than 
Faithful,  whion  it  includes,  toother 
with  all  other  oualities  which  justify 
the  reposing  ot  confidence,  tne  in- 
discreet servant,  however  he  might 
love  his  master,  would  not  be  trusty, 
though  we  might  not  speak  of  him 
as  unfaithful. 

"FaitYul  found 
Among  the  faUhUu." 

MlLTOK. 
*'  The  shepherd  last  appears. 
And  with  him  all  bis  patrimony  bears ; 
His  honse  and  honsehold  gods,  his  trade  of 

war. 
His  bow  and  qnirer,  and  his  truiiy  cnr." 
DarnKX,  Viryil. 


SYNONYMS  [faithful,] 

Confidential  (Lat.'  conftdltny  !• 
trust  confidsnthf)  expresses  the  simple 
relationship  ofirust,  not  the  deserving 
of  it.  It  has  haraened  that  masters 
have  been  robbed,  betrajred,  and  mur- 
dered by  their  confidential  servants. 

'*  Against  all  rules,  after  we  had  met 
nothing  but  rebuA  in  return  to  all  ofor 
proposals,  we  made  two  confidential  com- 
mnnications  to  those  in  whom  we  had  no 
confidence,  and  who  reposed  no  confidence 
in  ns."— BuBKX. 

F;AITHLESS.  Treacherous. 
Perfidious. 

Faithless  means  no  more  than  not 
keeping  faith.  The  character  of  faith- 
lessness may  therefore  vary  in  degree, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  desire  to  deceive  or  injure  others. 
The  sentinel  who  sleeps  at  his  post  is 
faithless  to  his  duty. 


Treachery  (Fr.  tricheriey  cheating, 
trickery)  and  Perfidy  (Lat.  perfUia) 
are  peculiar  kinds  of  faithlessness. 
Perfidy  denotes  the  violation  of  some 
trust  reposed  and  recognised  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  party.  Treachery 
is  the  leading  one  to  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  harm,  or  the 
readiness  to  break  oflP  a  trust  reposed 
to  one's  own  benefit,  and  the  injory 
of  another.  Treach^  lures  by  de- 
ceitful appearances  to  ruin.  Perfidy 
violates  engagements  from  self-in- 
terest or  inclination.  Perfidy  is  a  false- 
hood dark  and  deep.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  trust  founded  on  inviolable  guaran- 
tees of  humanity,  good  faith,  laws^ 
gratitude,  friendship,  natural  relation- 
ship. The  more  sacred  such  rights 
ana  the  more  calm  the  trust  rep^ed 
upon  them,  the  more  secret  the  per- 
fidy ;  and  tne  more  established  the  re- 
lationship, the  baser  the  perfidy  which 
violates  it. 

"  When  the  heart  is  sorely  woonded  b^ 
the  in^p^titode  or  faitkiestness  of  those  oa 
whom  It  had  leaned  with  the  whole  weight 
of  affectioD,  where  shall  it  tarn  for  relief  f** 
^  Blair. 

"  Thoo  'st  broke  perfidiously  thj  oath. 
And  not  performed  thy  plighted  troth." 
Mmd^ras, 

"The  promontMy  or  peninsula  which 
disjoins  these  two  bays  I  call  Trattoria 
Head,  flrom  the  treaehercma  behaviour  of 
t  its  inhabitants.'*~OooK%  VoifOffeg, 
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FALLACIOUS.    Sophistical. 

Fallacious  retsoning^  (Lat, /alia- 
eem^  adj.  falGtre,  to  dtceive)  is  that 
which  seems  to  he  fairly  conduoted 
and  conclusive,  hat  is  not  so  hy  rea- 
son of  some  Titiating  cause,  called  the 
fallaoff  which  lurks  heneatn  it. 

•«  Thin  falladout  idM  of  Ubertj,  whibt  H 
presents  a  -rain  shadow  of  hMpiness  to  the 
sabjeet,  binds  tester  the  ohalns  of  his  sub- 
jectton."— BuBKS. 

Sophistical  reasoning  (Gr.  vo^ia-' 
ruocy  a^o^y  a  9ophitt)  is  that  of 
which  the  nature  is  so  subtle,  that  its 
faults  cannot  easily  be  detected  and 
exposed,  and  it  ma)r  be  unanswerable 
without  being  conrincing.  Sophisti- 
cal reasoning  may  silence  and  be- 
wilder, but  seldom  persuades.  By 
fidlacious  reasoning  we  may  deceire 
others,  and  are  continually  deceiring 
ourselTes,  in  those  cases  in  which  our 
own  hearts  give  credence  to  the  fal- 
lacy; but  sophistical  reasoning  is  felt 
at  the  time  to  be  inoondusive. 

"  A  set  of  men  smitten  not  with  the  love 
of  wisdom,  bat  of  liune  and  slorjr,  men  of 
great  natnral  abilities,  notaible  iikdostiy, 
and  boldness,  appeared  in  Greece,  and  as- 
•nmed  the  name  of  AwAute."— Stdkhham, 
JHato, 

-  InecmdittiTe  and   Mophittical**  —  Bo- 

LCfOBBOKS. 

FALSE.    Fabulous. 

False  (Lat./a<itM)  is  opposed  to 
true. 

Fabulous  (Lat.  fdb\Uotut)  ex- 
presses a  mode  of  the  fidse — the  false 
in  representation,  description,  or  nar- 
rative. The  fiibulous  is  inventive 
falsehood.  He  who  without  inven- 
tion, or  believing  it  to  be  true,  re- 
counting what  he  nas  heard,  states  that 
which  is  not  the  &ct^  gives  an  account 
false  as  regards  himself;  fabulous 
also,  if  it  be  the  concoction  of  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  the  fabu- 
lous is  often  possible,  though  false  in 
the  particular  case.  A  man  gives  a 
fabulous  account  who  reports  wonder- 
ful things  as  seen  in  his  travels,  which, 
in  fiu^,  he  has  not  seen,  though  the 
Ihinffs  may  really  exist,  and  are  so  far 
not  raise.  But  though  the  things  are 
not  ftJse  in  the  sense  of  unreal,  his 
statement  is,  in  the  sense  of  untrue. 
The  idea  of  the  fiUse  is  much  simpler 


than  that  of  the  fabulous.  One  may 
say  what  is  fiUse  in  a  monosyllable. 
That  which  is  fabulous  implies  order, 
arrangement,  effort  at  probability,  and 
the  lixe.  And  yet,  so  far  as  mere  ap- 
pearance is  concerned,  the  positively 
false  may  approach  much  nearer  to 
probability  tnan  the  fabulous.  Whei^ 
the  fiUse  is  probable  the  probability  is 
inherent  and  essential.  Where  the 
fabulous  is  probable  the  probability 
is  contrived.  I  sav  that  I  have  been 
out  for  a  walk,  altbough  I  have  not. 
this  is  false.  I  invent  a  reason,  ana 
say  that  a  friend  called  to  take  me  out, 
this  is  fabulous. 

FALSEHOOD.  Falsity.  Un- 
TBUTH.    Lib. 

Of  these  terms  Lib  is  the  strongest 
(A.  S.  U6gan),  It  is  criminal  fiuse- 
hood,  an  untruth  spoken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
worst  of  all  purposes. 

An  Untruth  is  simply  a  statement 
which  is  not  true,  and  may  have  been 
uttered  without  intention  to  deceive 
and  through  ignorance.  ''I  must 
correct  mvself;  1  accidentally  spoke 
an  untrutn."  It  is.  however,  often 
employed  in  cases  wnere  the  term  Lib 
seems  harsh.  So  we  should  censure 
a  little  child  for  telling  an  untruth,  as 
preferring  to  use  a  softer  expression 
than  lie,  which  comprises  offences  of 
much  greater  magmtude. 

The  term  Falsehood  is  somewhat 
hard  to  determine.  Its  ordinary  use 
is  that  of  th€  statement  in  cases  in 
which  FALsmr  is  the  quatity,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  falsity  of^what  is 
said,  and  so  call  the  saying  a  £dae- 
hood ;  though  the  use  of  Falsehood, 
in  the  sense  of  Falsity,  is  not  to  be 
simply  reprobated,  as  some  have  done ; 
for  as  likelihood  means  the  quality 
of  being  likely,  so  im  falsehood  the 
quality  of  being  false.  The  difficulty, 
however,  lies  in  determining  whether 
Falsehood  denotes  neoessanly  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  tor  purposes  of  deceitr 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  ordi- 
narily speaking,  this  is  so.  Yet.  philo- 
sophical untruth  may  be  callea  fidse- 
hood,  that  is,  philosophical  falsehood. 
The  distinction  in  tnis  case  seems  to 
flow  from  the  nature  of  the  snbiect- 
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matter;  an  erroneous  statement  in 
any  suiject-matter  which  is  rariable 
or  contingent  could  not  be  termed  a 
ftlsehood;  on  the  other  hand,  a  riok- 
tion  of  acientiiic  truth,  eren  uninten- 
tional, would  be  a  mlsehood.  For 
instanceu  I  say,  ''He  is  not  in  the 
house ;  ne  has  started  for  a  walk."  It 
turns  out  that  he  has  returned ;  but  I 
was  in  error  without  any  intention  to 
deceive,  therefore  what  I  said  was 
not  a  fiusehood.  But  suppose  ihaX  a 
philosopher  in  ancient  times,  ji 


only  by  natural  obsenration,  had  said, 
''Tne  diameter  of  the  moon  is  neater 
than  that  of  the  sun ; "  this  would  have 
been  a  falsehood,  thou|^h  uttered  with 
no  intention  to  deoeiTe,  that  is,  a 
falsehood  in  science.  8till  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  well  established  between 
cases  in  which  Falsehood  and  FALsrrT 
might  appear  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed indifferentiT.  **  I  pereeire  the 
falsehood  of  your  oeclaration,"  might 
be  misconstrued  into  giving  the  lie 
where  no  such  intention  existed.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  by  using  the 
termfalsity, 

"  He  put  forth  a  satire  a^iattthe  wieked- 
sees  of  thete  men,  rtrvimg  the  falsehood 
and  kjuTeiTthat  he  wm  mmoe  pnyy  to.**— 
Btbtpb,  Memorials, 

"  The  childish  ftatilitj  of  some  of  these 
maxims,  the  gross  and  stnpid  abiordi^,  and 
the  palpable /a/stfy  of  others.**— BuBKX. 

"  A  2m  is  a  breach  of  prpmise,  for  whoever 
ierioosly  addresses  his  utscoorse  to  another 
trndtfy  promises  to  speak  the  tmth,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  troth  is  expeeted." — 

PiXKT. 

**  That  which  they  have  been  reprored  for 
is  not  becanse  they  did  therein  atter  an  tm- 
tndh,  hxit  snch  a  tmth  as  was  not  sufficient 
to  bear  np  the  cause  which  they  did  thereby 
seek  to  maintain."— Hooksb. 

FALTER.    Hesitate. 

These  terms  are  employed  of  that 
which  interferes  with  tne  freedom  of 
speech,  action,  and  thought. 

Falter  (connected  with  foult}  al- 
ways comes  from  weakness,  or  igno- 
rance. 

Hesitate  (Lat.  ftciYtarf,  to  stick 
fast)  may  be  the  result  of  prudence, 
and  voluntary.  Where  it  is  used  of 
involuntary  hesitation  of  speech,  the 
tongue  falters  through  emotion,  and 


SYNONYMS  [FALIEB] 

hesitates  through  inaptitude  of  speech. 
He  who  falters  proceeds  but  in  a  weak, 
unstable,  uncertain  manner;  he  who 
hesitates  for  the  time  suspends  pro- 
gress. Under  that  which  distracts  or 
oppresses  us  we  falter;  before  that 
which  discourages  us,  or  places  ob- 
stacles in  our  waj,  or  disturbs  our 
judgment,  we  hesitate. 
*'  Twiee  she  bqjan,  and  stopp*d  ;  sgaia  she 

tried; 
Tht  fattoring  tongue  its  office  still  lenied.* 
DBTDKir,  Ooid, 
"  Without  doubt  or  hesitancy."— Attks^ 

BUBT. 

FAME.  Reputation.  Renown. 
Repute. 

Fame  (Lat. /oma)  may  be  implied 
to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or  indiffe- 
rent, and  may  even  be  used  of  passing 
rumours. 

Reputation  (Lat.  r^cpiUMonsmf  a 
reckoning f  a  pondermt)  belongs  essen- 
tially to  persons,  and  not  to  Uie  sub- 
ject-matter of  rumour.  It  implies  some 
amount  of  publicity  of  character. 

Repute  differs  from  Reputation  in 
applying  to  things  as  well  as  persons. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  reputation ;  or  his 
character  is  in  good  or  bad  repute. 
Some  articles  were  at  one  time  valued 
in  trade ;  but  they  are  of  little  repute 
at  present. 

Renown  (Fr.r«nom,fromreiu)nifli#r. 
to  name  again,  to  celebrate)  is  employea 
of  deeds  ana  characters  or  persons. 
Renown  is  illustrious  reputation,  but 
is  confined,  as  Reputation  is  not,  to 
signal  deeos.  A  man  may  have  a 
high  reputation  for  integrity,  but  he 
is  renowned  for  striking  deeds  and 
high  achievements,  not  tor  moral  ex- 
cellences, unless  they  are  conspi- 
cuously exhibited.  A  ^ood  reputation 
is  within  the  reach  oi  all.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  social  virtues,  and  the  consis- 
tent discharge  of  duty.  Intellect, 
talent,  renins,  procure  celebrity, 
which,  it  it  reach  a  certain  point,  bie- 
comes  Renown,  which,  though  more 
extensive  and  brilliant  than  Repitta* 
TioN,  may  be  less  conducive  to  the 
goodf  of  others  and  one's  ovm  happi- 
ness. Renown  comes  from  personal 
greatness;  but  this  may  have  been 
acquired  or  inherited.  A  general  may 
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be  renowned  for  his  Ttloor  and  hit 
Tictoriee;  ft  monarch  for  the  extent  of 
hia  dominiona.  Renown  ia  a  fieur  more 
atable  thing  than  reputation,  resting 
aa  it  does  npon  great  and  acknow- 
ledged facta ;  reputation  ia  more  con- 
TeotioDal,  e(|uiTOcal,  and  rariable.  It 
ia  quite  poaaible  toaacrifice  reputation 
for  renown.  Reputation  aims  at  the 
quality  of  recognition ;  fame  and  re- 
nown at  the  quantity.  Yet  reputation 
is  sometimes  very  ul-founded,  and  a 
man  has  a  reputation  which  it  puszles 
us  to  conjecture  how  he  acquired. 
Such  bein^  the  case,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  different  kinds  of  reputation 
meet  in  the  same  person. 


"  Fame  is  a  blesring  only  in  relation  to 
the  qualities  and  the  persoat  that  ^re  it ; 
since  otherwise  the  tormented  Pnnce  of 
Devils  himself  were  as  happy  as  he  is  mise- 
rable ;  and  Ikmoosness  unattended  with  en- 
dearing caoses  is  a  quality  so  nndesirable, 
that  eren  infiuny  and  fblly  can  coxdtn  it." — 

BOTLX. 

"  O  father,  first  for  pmdenoe  in  rejntU, 
Tell,  with  that  eloquence  so  much    thy 

own. 
What  thou  hast  heard.** 

DRTSEir,  Ovid. 

"  Eeyutation  is  the  greatest  ensine  by 
which  those  who  are  possessed  of  power 
must  make  that  power  serriceable  to  the 
euds  and  iocs  of  goTemmeat.**— Attkb- 
BURr. 

"  A  foreign  son-ialaw  shall  eome  from  fiur 
(Such  is  our  doom),  a  chief  renowned  in 

war, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian 

name. 
And  throuffh  the  eonquered  world  diiiyise 

onr&mt."  Pbtpkit,  Virgil. 

FAME.    Rkpoht.    Rumour. 

In  this  connexion,  Fame  is  a  Re- 
port or  Rumour  which  inreata  the 
Bttbject  of  it  with  some  degree  of  im- 
portance. It  is  the  hearsay  evidence 
of  rtmarhxbU  persons  and  erents,  aa, 
<*  The  iame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
went  abroad." 

Report  (Fr.  rapport^  rapporter.  to 
bring  back  again)  ia  a  bringing  back  of 
news,  and  may  be  authentic  or  un- 
founded, or  partly  tme  and  partly 
fidse.  The  subiect  of  a  report,  what- 
ever may  be  the  evidence  for  it,  is 
definite. 

The  subject  of  a  Rumour  (Lat. 


rumZrem)  is  indefinite  and  vague,  in- 
asmuch aa  it  ffiea  about  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  such  a  way  that  no  repor- 
ters of  it  can  be  identified,  or  authority 
substantiated. 

**And   the   fame   thereof   was   noised 
•broBd.'*^  Bible. 

**  Or  speak  ye  ot  report,  or  did  ye  see 
Just  oause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so 
sore  I  *•  8pi 


*<  What  then  befel  him  little  I  relate. 
For  various  tales  are  rumoured  of  his  fkte.** 
HooLB,  Orlando  FuHmo. 

FAMILIAR.    Free. 

Free  conduct  (A.  S.  /red)  is  thnt 
which  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  re- 
serve or  respect  toward  another. 
"  Satire  has  alwajrs  shone  anunig  the  rest. 
And  is  the  boldest  way  if  not  the  bint 
To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  fkults. 
To  lauffh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  Taiuer 
tBoughts.**  Drtdbn. 

Familiar  (fimiUaris,  of  or  belonging 
to  a  houmholdyfamilia)  conduct  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  presence  or  towanl 
the  person  of  the  other.  Free  is  a  term 
of  treatment  generally  ;  Famiuar, 
of  personal  demeanour.  All  fiunilia- 
rity  is  freedom ;  but  all  freedom  is  not 
fimiiliarity.  I  uae  familiari^  toward 
a  superior  if  I  demean  myself  towards 
him  as  an  equal,  or  if  I  behave  to  a 
new  acquaintance  as  if  I  had  known 
him  long  and  well.  The  same  ihin^ 
might  also  be  called  freedom ;  but  it 
would  be  no  lesa  freedom  if  I  were  to 
aak  a  person  high  in  office  for  a  per- 
sonal favour  when  I  had  no  acquain- 
tance with  or  claim  upon  him. 

••  The  lawn-robed  Prelate  and  plain  Pres- 

bvter. 
Erewhile  that  stood  alouf  as  shy  to  meet. 
Familiar  may  be  here  like  sister  streams 
That  some  rude  interpoaing  rock  had  split.'* 
Blair. 

FAMOUS.    Celebrated. 

Famous  {LAUfamaffame  or  report} 
denotes  what  is  extensively  known 
and  extensively  talked  about  as  some- 
tibing  more  than  ordinary  of  its  kind. 
It  is  used  both  in  a  favourable  and 
unfavourable  aense,  thoug:h  more  com- 
monly in  the  former.  It  ia  applicable 
both  to  persons  and  things. 

Celebrated  (Lat  eJf^i^are,  to  ce(e- 
brate)  is  that  of  which  men  have 
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•poken  or  written  mooh,  m  worthy  of 
iatereot  or  praise.  It  it  not  so  forcible 
a  word  at  ftnawmd  or  iUu$trious.  and 
indicatee  leme  merit  or  talent  whioh, 
without  cenferrinr  grandeur,  confen 
neTerthelett  hi^h  nonoor  on  the  eub- 
jeot  of  it.  It  18  most  frequently  em* 
l^jed  of  intellectual  character,  of 
literary  or  scientific  men. 

"  Men  famous  for  their  skill  in  polite 
literatore.*— Hisoir. 

"  Dr.  Warbnrton  hmd  a  name  tnffloient  to 
ooafer  eeUbrity  on  those  who  conld  enlt 
themeelvee  into  antagonist*.  "—Johhsoh. 

FANCY.  Imagination.  Concep- 
tion. 

Fancy  (corr.  offantaty,  Tr,  fan- 
taiiie.  Gr.  ^rrao-U)  is  that  fiusulty 
whicn  reproduces  the  impressions 
caused  by  external  objects,  combines 
and  modifies  them  anew,  and  recalls 
them  for  purposes  of  mental  delecta- 
tion. 

Imagination  (Lat.  imSfl^tionem, 
an  MM^y  tmag/(tiarif  to  fancy)  is  almost 
the  same;  but  there  is  a  aifierenoe, 
which,  after  all,  depends  more  upon 
the  suDJeet-matter  than  on  any  dis- 
tinotness  of  faoultr.  The  same  power 
which  we  should  call  Fancy,  if  em- 
ployed on  a  production  of  a  light 
nature,  would  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Imagination  if  shown  on  a 
larger  scale.  Imaginationis  a  grander, 
rnTer  exercise  of  mind  than  (anoy. 
Its  laws  are  more  immediate,  and  its 
oonnexion  with  truth  more  marked. 
Imagination  ii  more  in  earnest  than 
fimcy^  which  is  goremed  b^  remoter 
associations,  sndmay  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious ;  which  imagination,  m  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  never  is. 
The  historical  norels  of  Scott  exhibit 
both  fancy  and  imagination :  'fancy, 
where  scenes  are  introducea  which 
are  not,  or  in  all  their  details  are  not, 
historically  true,  but  such  as  might 
have  occurred:  ima^ation,  whm, 
upon  limited  nistoncal  information, 
he  completes  the  outline  of  a  character 
or  an  event  by  the  play  of  energetic 
but  accurate  creations. 

CoNciPTioN  (  Lat.  amentionemy  eon- 
cYpSrv,  to  conettM,  MM^ttis)  diffenfrom 
both  in  being  more  creative,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  production 


SYNONYMS  [fancy] 

of  some  reslity,  as  the  conceptions  of 

the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor. 

Fancy  may  be  wholly  unreal.  Imagi* 

nation  must  be  in  part  reaL    Concep* 

tion  is  altogether  real. 

"  PlaT  with  Tonr  fameitt.  and  in  them  be- 
hold 

Upon  the  hempen  tadtle  ship-boTS  climb- 
ing. 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  ord«r 
giro 

To  aonnds  oonfyued.  Behold  the  threadea 
saOs, 

Borne  wiUi  th*  inTisible  and  creeping 
wind. 

Draw  the  hage  bottoms  through  the  far- 
rowed sea. 

Breasting  the  lofty  snrge." 


"  Poetrj.  howerer.  In  its  ancient  origioal 
eondition,  was  perhiqis  more  Ticorons  thaa 
it  is  in  its  modem  state.  It  indnded  then 
the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind,  the 
whole  exertion  of  its  imaginatwe  Ihoulties.'' 
— Blaik. 

"  Bj  sight  we  haTS  •eonetpHon  or  Imaffe 
composed  of  colour  and  figure,  which  is  ail 
the  notice  and  knowledge  the  object  im- 

Birteth  to  us  of  its  nature  hj  the  079.**— 
OBBES. 

FANTASTICAL.    Fanciful. 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  these 
words  are  of  the  same  origin.  The 
Fanciful,  however,  denotes  an  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation or  invention.  The  Fantasti- 
cal violates  order  and  propriety.  It 
is  (ancifolness  carried  to  a  grotesque 
pitch.  Both  are  applicable  to  persona 
and  their  thoughts,  and  even  to  ob- 
jects, as  in  the  quotation  fit>m  Byron. 
"  And  Just  as  children  are  sorprised  with 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  ysars, 
Eren  in  broad  daylight,  are  possessed  with 

fbars. 
And  shake  at  shadows/me(/W  and  vain 
As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children 
reign/'  Dbtdxv,  Lmentiut, 

""Twas  sweet  of  vore  to  see  it  play. 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 
As  springing  high  the  silrer  dew 
In  whirls /ontamea/Zy  flew. 
And  flung  luxurious  ooolaess  roand 
The  air,  and  rerdure  o*er  the  ground." 
Btbok. 

FARE.  Food.  Pbovwions.  Vic- 
tuals. 

Food  (A.  S.  foda)  is  the  simplest, 
and  expresses  whatever  properly  sup- 
ports animal  life,  whether  m  men  or 
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tilbge,  whether  on  bis  owo  •ccoont  or 
■     "tetrmt. 


0 


^  up  »  r«piiw»i  supply,  •»  food 

for  Btudy. 
•' Who  e'er  «  wing  witk  open  throats 

Fly  at  deb»t»,  «!*«^  J^ 
Jak  in  the  "'^'^^^JUV^^Z^' 
C^^hu^O^^J^^  Spleen. 
Fare  (T./«r«,tetiwtf,A.S.  farm 
■«  food  reeuUrly  •ocroing,  and  coil 

i^,  »   good,   w^^^'tJ^' 
meap^.    Itisspeciacdadyfood. 

^Yet  Wbonring  weU    hb  little   »pot   of 

Some  SSSrilig  pot-hcrta  here  nnd  there 

Which^dtiTatid  with  hi*  daUy  ^we*.       . 
Sfb^-dwiU.  .«..«.  ^^"-^ 

Pkovimos  or  Pkotisjons  (Ut.  pr8- 

•nuSTilVfoodfor  tie  procuring  of 
wUcharr«igemen»  bare  been  m«le. 

"With  that  ^ 

«fctJSMromUif«,t.  Jh.«)is  employed 

tuals  would  not  now  be  aPPjje<*.  *^ 
X^rrS^^'iCiu-int 

«•  You  had  mmtr  vtctuali,  ^^ 
And  he  hath  help  to  eat  it. 


agricuiturt)  »dinit8  the  idea  of  »cien. 

stiU,  the  tcience  of  fiimmg  without 

the  practice  of  it,  ^   v  i^ 

"  A  fUnmer,  totDario^  wM  one  who  held 

"  me  bnlk  of  erary  SUte  "fT  Jj^TiJ^f 
into  husbandmeH  and  manufacturer*.  - 

HUXK. 

-  Thetoner  i.  •l^y  •P^Jg^^S^"- 
om^cwttMrM  may  be  a  mere  tneonst,  — 

ClU^B. 

FAST.    Firm. 

Fast  (A.  S./«t)  and  F,rm  (Ut. 
Urm^'i  mav  often  be  used  interchange- 
^^^i^^HMBna,'' «  Hold  fast ; " 
but^theJe  are  other  mstancea  which 
ahow  that  Firm  it  •  ■"Jj«<»*»7«i JJ'^J^ 
iiobjectiTetenn.   AUiMigu6rmm 
itselfj'fwt  by  external  fixture.    Drive 
a  naii  fast  into  the  wall,  and  >t  will  be 
firm  enough  to  hang  a  weight  upon 
itrHence^FiRM  it  uted  of  the  internal 
quoUtie-  or  «ubttano«  of  things,  with- 
3ut  reference  to.any  thing  external,  a* 
firm  flesh,  firm  ice.  and  the  Wee.    in 
their  analogous  appUcaUont  the  wme 
corretpondmg  ideat  •PP^;    ^J^' 
friend'it  one  who  remains  »teadfi«Uy 
united  and  atuched.    A  firm  fnend 
ToSe  whose  affection  it  not  eatily 

,.  I  know  there  U  an  order  that  keepe 
things^ln  their  place,  it  i.  m«ie  to  u.. 
aadwetoit."— Buau. 


"  It  i«  Jehorah  that  u  mereiftal,  and  m 
Husbandman.   Aori-       Jehorah  rignlfleMmittMte of  batoj^^^^^^ 
thereforecomparedtoarock,«e.,soww«  u 

mercle.  are  .fjke^ed^.tf  J^J»J5,*/o  *^^^^^^ 


FARMER. 

4JULTURI8T. 

Farmer  (Yr.ferme,  an,agreement  to 
IttlXfc^  land /^t,  L.  iat./rma)  It  on^ 

wto^ltivates  land,  ^»^«^f' •'^^ 
freehold  Moprictor  or  tenant,  for  any 
p^Ste  Sniected  with  agriculture. 

Husbandman  originally  m«mtth^ 
matter  of  a  family,  one  who  rf^Oj  m 
^hmtu ;  Icel.  hhbondiy  bua,  to  dwell. 
RicHTTrioN.  It  afterwards  dropped 
fnteTeCming  of  what  inourd^r 
L  commonly  caUed  fi»n»»-|*}»^^f^ 
"ne^pe^ed  manual  Ubour  in 


Z^^^i^  tlTo^iThrnj^  which  to  «  men 
are  iuch  in  our  account/'-OooDWlN. 

FAST.    Hard. 

There  it  a  use  of  these  u  ad  verbt  of 
motion.  **  It  raintfatt,;'^or,  *;  ltram« 
hard."  "  To  run  fa8^"  or,  **  To  run 
hard."  The  momentum  of  a  moving 
bSJ  it  compounded  of  the  velacity 
Seweigtt  8o.FA8T(torainfatt) 
denotet  thJ  velocity ;  "aRd  (A.  8. 
fcearci),  to  rain   hard,   denote,   the 
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weight  of  the  fcdling  fluid.  These 
are  not  two  different  tbingi,  but  the 
same  ihinf^  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view. 

FASTEN.    Fix. 

These  differ  in  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity implied  in  that  which  is  fastened 
or  fixed  to  something  else. 

To  Fix  (Lat.  fig^f  part /£««)  is 
to  fasten  with  contact,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  thing  fixed  has  no  indepen- 
dent moTement. 

"Thiiact 
Shall  bmiM  the  head  of  Satan,  muh  his 

•trenffth. 
Defeating  &n  and  Death,  hi*  two  main 


And^  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  ttingv. 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  ric- 

tor's  heel. 
Or  theirs  whom  it  redeems.**     MiLTOR. 

To  FA8TE!f  admits  of  some  interval, 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  limitea 
independent  movement.    A  horse  is 
fastened  to  a  gtte;  but  the  gate-post 
is  fixed  in  the  ground. 
•*  But  where  the  faaey  wants  the  skill 
Of  llneat  ea^  drees  at  will. 
The  thoQghU  are  oft  like  colts  which  straj 
From  fertile  meads,  and  lose  their  way, 
Clapt  vp  nnd/asUntd  in  the  poond 
Of  measared  rhjme  and  barren  soond.** 
Llotd. 

FASTIDIOUS.    SouvAMisn. 

Fastidious  ClMt,  faUtdimUf  full  of 
hathing^  fastutium)  denotes  scmpn- 
loutmesB  of  Uut$ ;  Squbamishnbss 
(which  is  another  form  of  fualmiMk' 
ness)  belongs  to  matters  of  proprie^ 
in  conduct.  The  fastidious  pexwn  is 
apt  to  think  things  defeotiTe,  the 
squeamish  to  think  them  impermis- 
siole.  The  fastidious  is  hard  to  please, 
the  squeamish  hard  to  assure.  One 
idea  of  the  Lat.  Jastuiium  is  scorn, 
pride ;  hence  fiutidiousness  is,  literally, 
the  pride  which  rejects  as  not  gooa 
enough.  It  was  also  formerly  useid  to 
denote  the  character  of  what  was  re- 
jected from  distaste  or  dislike ;  as, 

"That  thing  for  the  which  children  be 
oftentimes  beaten  is  to  them  •iter  fatti- 
^tms."— 8iB  T.  Sltot. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  use, 
yet  preferring  the   radical  idea  of 
pride,  is  the  following : — 
•*  What  was  blameable  in  the  Pharisees 


BTKONTMB  [PASTEN] 

was  not  their  bare  using  of  some  ]awftil» 
indifferent,  or  else  good  and  commendabW 
thinss  not  commanded  trf  God,  bnt  their 
teaching  snch  for  doctrines,  and  laying 
them  as  burthens  on  others;  and,  what 
was  consequent  to  this,  their  diseriminat- 
ing  themselres  proudly  and  fattidkmtlp 
firran  other  men  vp<»  this  acooont.'* — ^Ham- 
mond. 

"  The  thorongh^paeed  politician  must  pre- 
soitly  langh  at  the  aqmrnoMhiuu  of  his  cod- 
science.''->8oUTH. 

Where  the  term  Squ banish  is  applied 
to  matters  of  taste,  it  expresses  over- 
scrupulouaness  on  minor  points,  an 
exoessire  and  misplaced  fastidious- 
ness. As  Squeamish  is  a  weakening 
of  the  force  of  qualmi^  so  <[ualmisk 
also,  denoting  sickly  languor,  has  lost 
much  of  the  force  of  A.  S.  ewealm^ 
pettUencey  destruetion. 

FATIGUE.  Weariness.  Lassi- 
tude. 

Fatigvb  (Fr./ofigtt«r,  Lat^^ft^art. 
to  weary)  is  the  result  of  sustainea 
labour  or  exertion.  It  involres  no- 
thing abnormal.  The  soldier  is  fatigued 
by  a  long  inarch ;  by  food  and  rest  be 
is  refreshed.  But  if  the  inarch  be  such 
as  to  cause  his  spirits  to  flag  in  any 
way,  as  well  as  to  weaken  nia  phy- 
sical powers,  he  then  suffers  Weari- 
ness (A.  S.  wirigf  weary),  Fatigub 
is  anplicable  to  uie  mental  and  phy- 
sical, Weariness  to  the  moral  powers. 
Weariness  of  a  war  may  demoralise 
an  army. 

Lassitude  (Lat.  lamtudtnemy  lassut^ 
tPtary)  is  chronic  fiuigue,  owing  to 
some  continuously  operating  cause. 
It  is  very  like  languor;  but  languor 
is  constitutiona],  and  often  might  be 
thrown  off  by  exertion;  lassitude  ia 
actual  weakness,  by  relaxation  of  the 
physical  powers. 

*'  The  eonqneror/atipud  in  war 
l¥ith  hot  pnrsnit  of  enemies  ate.** 
Parvkll. 

<*  Weartneu  and  ]aboinr,and  to  eat  in  the 
sweatof  his  brows,and  to  turn  todnstagain." 
—Bishop  Tatiar. 

'*LastUiuU  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or 
anointing  with  oil  and  warm  water."— 
Bacon. 

FAVOUR.    Grace. 
Favour  (Lat.,/2ftwrfm,  goodwill)  is 
used  for  the  quality  of  an  act,  or  as 
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act  of  good  will,  as  dUtingniBhedirom 
one  of  obligatiye  justice  or  oompensa- 
tion. 

Grace  (Lat.  gratia)  is  used  in  the 
same  sense ;  but  gpraoe,  unlike  favour, 
stands  over  against  something  in  the 
way  of  demerit.  It  is  a  favour  in  a 
sovereign  to  confer  a  title  on  a  dis- 
tinguisned  subject;  it  is  an  act  of 
grace  to  pardon  a  criminal. 
"  He  liTed  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  de- 
vise. 
At  tilt*   and    tonmaments   obtained  the 

prize, 
Bnt  fonud  no  famntr  in  his  lady's  eyes." 

DBYDEy. 
*'  Bat  say  I  could  repent,  and  conld  obtain 
Bt  act  of  crace  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Wonld  height  recall  high  thongbts  P  " 

MiLTOir. 

FEAR.    Apprehension.    Dread. 

The  idea  common  to  these  words  is 
the  expectation  of  future  evil.  They 
rise  in  force  in  the  following  order. 
A  faint  emotion  is  expressed  .by 
Apprehend,  a  stronger  by  Fear,  a 
stronger  still  by  Dread.  I  call  on 
my  friend ;  from  the  look  of  the  house 
I  apprehend  he  has  gone  out.  I  fear 
be  IS  unwell ;  and  after  his  severe  ill- 
Besa  I  dread  to  hear  of  his  death. 
Apprehend  denotes  generally  an  an- 
ticipation, and  sometimes  an  anticipa- 
tion of  evil.  Fear  is  a  generic  woord. 
It  is  an  inward  feeling  which  may 
urge  to  action  or  inaction,  as  against 
a  coming  evil.  Fear  is  sometimes  an 
emotion,  sometimes  an  intellectual 
consciousness  of  danger.  It  is  also 
employed  of  possible  as  well  as  actual 
evil.  It  is  of  so  many  kinds  as  to  re- 
quire the  addition  of  qualifying  words 
to  define  it.  Dread  is  more  definite 
than  fear,  and  more  intense.  Fear  of 
God,  or  of  the  judgment  of  society, 
may  be  a  wholefome  principle  of 
action  within  certain  bounds.  This 
could  not  be  said  of  the  dread  of  them. 
If  we  fi>lt  dread  of  these  it  would  be 
from  a  oonseioiifness  that  we  had 
done  something  to  deserve  punish- 
ment. Fear  and  Dread  areapplioable 
not  only  to  events,  but  dixecUy  to  per- 
sons, which  Apprehend  is  not ;  the 
latter  is  of  probable  acts  or  comin«r 
events.  To  dread  is  commonly  nsea 
of  some  impending  evil  from  which 


we  would  gladly  escape.  Both  fear 
and  dread  involve  apprehension. 
Fear  regarded  as  a  passion  or  emotion 
is  not,  tike  apprehension,  mental,  and 
excited  by  an  act  of  judgment,  but  a 
principle  implanted  in  the  anixnal  na- 
ture as  a  means  to  self-preservation. 
It  may  be  groundless  like  apprehen- 
sion, so  that  we  sometimes  oppose  the 
fear  of  evil  to  its  reality. 

'*Fmr  is  a  painfU  sensation  prodnoed  by 
the  immediate  apprehension  of  some  im- 
pending eril."— CoeAN. 

"  Dread  is  a  degree  of  permanent  fear, 
an  habitnal  and  painfn)  oppreAefuiofi  of 
some  tremendous  erent." — Jmd, 

FEASIBLE.  Possible.  Prac- 
ticable. 

Feasible  (0,¥T,faisableffaire,todOf 
pres.  part.yatMat)  denotes  that  which 
may  be  efifected  by-h|iman  agency. 

Possible  (Ft.  posnbUf  Lat,  posiQXliM) 
is  of  wider  meaning,  and  means  capa- 
ble of  existing  or  ocourrinr.  Thus 
many  things  may  be  possible  which 
are  not  feasible ;  fior  feasible  belongs 
to  the  province  of  acti<m  only,  possible 
to  that  of  thought  and  action  also ;  as 
when  we  say,  **  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable." 

Practicable  (Fr.  pratiquer,taprae' 
tisi)  is  very  like  Feasible  ;  but  Prac- 
ticablb  refers  to  matters  of  moral 
practice,  while  Feasible  belongs  to 
matters  of  physical  action,  or  human 
plans  and  designs.  For  instance,  we 
might  say,  "  A  feasible,"  or  "  A  prac- 
ticable scheme;" but  we  could  only 
say,  **  A  practicable,"  not  a  *'  feasible 
virtue."  Practicable  has  the  further 
sense  of  capable  of  being  made  use  of; 
as,  **  The  mountain  roads  at  this  sea- 
son are  practicable ;"  where  Feasible 
could  not  have  been  employed. 

««8o  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
finding  the  war  of  Britain,  which  afler> 
wards  was  componnded  by  marriage,  not 
so  featiNe,  pnnned  his  enterprise  iq>on 
Naples,  wbick  he  accomplished  with 
wonderftal  Cscility  and  felidty.**— BACoir. 

•*  ButibilitieM  are  as  infinite  as  Ood^ 
power."— South. 

<*  The  failnre  of  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  on  this  snbject  are  not  dedsiTO 
against  the  practicability  of  laoh  a  pr»> 
ject,**— Stewart. 
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FEATURE.    LiNiAMiNT. 

The  Fbaturb  (O.  Fr. /aituw,  Lat. 
factiira,  a  makings  which  is  now  a 
component  part  or  the  face,  was  at 
first  the  whole  of  it;  the  tonn  and 
fashion  of  the  risagey  naj,  eren  the 
entire  figure  of  the  man.  It^  plural 
use  is  now  necessitated  to  make  it 
equivalent  to  face. 

LiNBAJCENT  (Lat«  Kneamentumf  a 
Un§)  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
lines  of  the  whole  bodj^.  The  linea- 
ments are  the  outlines  which  are  filled 
up  l>7  the  fiistures. 

FEEBLE.  Weak.  Inpirm.  Db- 
CBEPn*.    Impotent, 

As  employed  of  men's  states,  Wbak 
(A.  8.  wJke)  is  used  of  deficiencj  of 
physical^  moral,  and  mental  strength ; 
Fbbblb  (Fr./osMt,  Ltt,  ^Ws,  doU- 
ful)  of  the  physical  and  the  intel- 
lectual; Inpirm  (Lat.  tn/irmtu)  of 
the  ph^cal  and  the  moial.  Of  these 
Weak  is  the  generic  term ;  and  feeble- 
ness and  infirmity  are  manifestations 
of  weakness.  Feebleness  is  relatire 
weakness ;  infirmity  is  chronic  w^ik- 
ness.  A  man  is  in  a  feeble  state  when 
some  cause  has  occunred  to  depHre 
him  of  lus  full  strength.  A  feeble 
attempt  is  one  which  might  conceiT- 
abhr  have  been  much  more  effectiye. 
Infirmity  is  said  of  persons  labouring 
under  some  form  or  weakness  which 
has  become  habitual  to  them,  and 
which  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
removing.  A  support,  a  means,  an 
expedient,  a  beam,  a  wall^  an  argu- 
ment, may  oe  weak.  We  call  any- 
thing w^  which  is  deficient  in 
rektivt  force.  Weak  eyesight  will 
not  bear  the  broad  daylight ;  a  weak 
digestion  is  continually  nuling  in  its 
office,  a  weak  apology  breaks  fdown 
under  the  weight  of  the  charge.  A 
weak  mind  is  without  play  of  imagi- 
nation,^ power  of  comprehension,  or 
resolution,or  resistance  to  the  influence 
of  others. 

"With  (oatinnal  pafais,  teaching  the 
grammar  ecbool  there  aad  preaohi^,  he 
changed  thia  life  to  a  better,  ia  great 
feebUnest  of  body  more  than  of  sool  or 
mind." — Stbypb,  Manorial, 

**  Throagh  the  wmkntn  of  our  mortal   | 


nature  we  eaa  do  ao  good  thing  withoat 
Thee:*— Book  of  Commim  Prayer. 

«'  Vehement  paaeioa  doee  not  always  in- 
dicate an  iMfim  judgment.  It  often  ne- 
OOTHoaniee  and  aetnatee,  and  is  erea  an 
aozihary  to,  a  powerfnl  anderetandinff ."— 

BUBXB. 

DBCRBPrr  is  a  significant  word ;  it 
is  the  Lat.  dterMihUj  noiteluty  creep- 
ing noiselessly  about,  like  old  people. 
It  marks  the  period  when  the  oack  is 
bowed,  the  limbs  feeble,  the  gait  tot- 
tering, and  the  body  past  its  work. 

"All  ages  from  wailinff  inihncy  to  qnera- 
lone  doerimtHen,  and  all  cooditiona  from 
theearefu  eo^treto  the  painftal  epade,  are 
fravffht  with  many  great  ineonTenieaoea 
peenUar  to  eaeh  of  them."— Barrow. 

Impotbnt  (Lat.  imp'itmUm)  is  de« 
ficient  in  natural  power — animal,  in- 
tellectual, or  moraL  The  weakness 
may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The 
term  is  applicable  to  persons,  and 
their  efforts. 

"  O  tm/wtenee  of  mind  in  body  strong  1* 
Miltov. 

FEELING.  Sensation.  Per. 
CEPTioN.  Sensibiutt.  Suscepti- 
BiLiTT.  Emotion.  Passion.  Sense. 
Consciousness.    Rbplexion. 

Feelino  (A.  S.filan,  to  feel)  is  a 
term  of  yery  comprehensiye  appli- 
cation. It  denotes  the  faculty  ofper- 
ceiying  external  objects  or  certain 
states  of  the  body  itself,  the  specific 
sense  of  touch,  the  faculty  or  self- 
consciousness,  emotional  capacity  or 
states,  or  the  manifestation  of  such 
emotion,  and,  lastly,  eyen  intellectnal 
conyiction.  In  one  yiew  it  is  one  of 
what  are  called  the  fiye  senses,  the 
rest  being  the  sight,  the  smell,  the 
taste,  and  the  heanng. 

Sensation  (Lat.  mnsuSf  temation^ 
tentiment)  is  the  impression  (or 
capacity  of  reoeiying  it)  produced 
upon  the  organisation  through  the 
organs  of  sense,  or  deriyed  fnnn  in- 
corporeal objecti,  such  as  thoughts^ 
announcements,  and  the  like.  It  an* 
9wen  to  one  ot  the  meanings  of  fisd* 
ing— a  feelinr  or  sensation  of  cold, 
but  is  less  cdloquial. 

PERCEpnoN  (Lat  perceptidnsm)  is 
the  conscious  reference  of  sensation 
to  the  cause  which  produced  it.  Per- 
ception combines  the  internal  with 
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the  external.  SanBation  is  intenud 
only.    See  Idea. 

Sensibility  is  the  capacity  of  feel« 
ing  or  perception. 

SuscEPTiBiLiTT  (Lat.  tut^fHtn,  in 
the  sense  of  to  undergo,  mffer)  is  com- 
mon] j  used  in  the  sense  of  quick  sen- 
sibility or  the  capacity  of  it. 

Consciousness  (Lat.  eonscius,  cou' 
ieious  of)  is  the  fiicul^  of  regarding 
one's  own  mind  and  thoughts  as  ob^ 
!ect-matter  of  knowledge ;  while  Re- 
flexion (Lat.  refUxumem,  a  bending 
back)  is  the  exercise  of  that  faculty. 

Emotion  and  Passion  deserve  to 
be  differenced  between  themselves. 

Emotion  (  Fr.  hnotiony  Lat  imXviref 
toitirupj  part,  embtum)  is  a  strong  ex- 
citement of  feeling,  tending  to  mani- 
ftst  itself  by  its  enect  upon  the  body. 

Passion  (  Lat.  pauidtumf  as  a  trans, 
of  Gr.  iradof)  denotes  the  state  when 
any  feeling  or  emotion  masters  the 
mmd,  which  becomes,  though  ener- 
getically influenced,  yet  passive  as 
regards  the  strong  power  which  con- 
trols it.    See  the  quotation. 

Sense  (Lat.  tensut,  tentation^  senfi- 
ment)  is  employed  in  the  widest  way 
to  comprise  the  whole  range  of  mental 
and  pnysical  sensation:  as,  ''The 
thingsoftime  and  sense.  But  there 
is  a  specific  use  of  the  word  Sense  in 
which  it  belongs  to  what  is  mentally 
(as  sensation  to  what  b  physically') 
perceived.  A  sensation  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  a  sense  of  injury  or  kind- 
ness. 

*'I\reeption  is  only  a  tpecial  Und  ofknow. 
ledge,  and  iensatUm  a  epedal  kind  of  feel- 
ing."—8ib  W.  HAJnLTON. 

"The  tma  law^ver  oosht  to  h»Te  a 
heart  foil  of  MMtfrt^.**— BiJRXX. 

"  He  sheds  on  sonlt  ttaeeptibie  of  light 

The  glorious  dawn  of  an  eternal  day.** 
Young. 

"  How  different  the  emotiont  between 
scpartnrt  and  retnm  1 "— Washinoton 
Ibvdio. 

**  The  primary  idea  annexed  to  the  word 
ptution  is  that  of  pasmxenau^  or  being  im- 
pnlnvelj  acted  npon.**-- Cogan. 

"  ContciouMngu  is  the  perception  of  what 
paseei  in  a  man's  own  nund.**— Locks. 

*'B7  retfaetion,  then,  in  the  following 
part  of  this  dlseonrse,  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  notiit  whieh  the  mind 
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takes  of  its  own  operations^  and  the  manne? 
of  them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be 
ideas  of  theoe  operations  in  the  under- 
standing.''~76u^ 

FEIGN.  PaBTENo.  Simulate. 
Dissemble. 

FcioN  (Fr./etfirfrs,  Lat./n^?r«)  is 
to  g[ive  fictitious  existence,  or  to  give 
an  impression  of  something  as  actual 
or  true  which  is  not  so.  It  is  either 
positive  or  negative,  and  might  be 
either  in  assumption  or  conoeaunent. 

To  Prstino  (Lat.  ^r^tendhv,  to 
ttrttchforth^  ta  tdUgo)  is  to  put  for- 
ward what  la  unreal  or  untrue  in  such 
a  way  as  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
true.  Feigning  commonly  misleads 
the  observation,  pretence  the  under- 
standing. Feignmg  puts  out  false 
appearances,  pretence  fidse  facts  also. 
I  feign  frienoship  for  another  in  my 
outward  demeanour  and  conduct.  I 
pretend  that  I  am  his  friend  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  by  what  I  sav  to  mislead 
the  judgment.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  what  in  Feign  is  the  primary,  in 
Pretend  is  the  secondary  meaning. 
Delusion  is  the  verv  essence  of  feign- 
ing ;^  but  to  pretend  is  etymologically 
and  in  its  oldest  sense  sunply  to  put 
forward;  then,  derivatively,  to  put 
forward  as  an  excuse,  or^  with  false 

Surpose,  We  can  only  feign  what  is 
irectly  associated  with  ourselves; 
but  we  may  pretend  in  matters  of  fact 
eeneraUy  or  as  connected  with  others. 
I  may  pretend,  for  instance,  that  I 
enjoy  tne  intimate  acquaintance  of 
many  great  personages;  but  I  can 
only  do  this  by  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  feign  this  without  tihibiting  some- 
thing to  lead  to  this  belief. 

To  SiMULATi  (Lat.  i^liiare,  i(mX- 
lUy  like)  can,  like  Feign,  be  onlv  em- 
ployed of  what  b  persons!  in  one  s  self. 
To  sbnulate  is  to  put  on  and  syste- 
matically exhibit  wnat  are  the  natural 
signs  and  indications  of  feelings,  a 
character,  or  a  part  which  do  not 
really  belong  to  one ;  to  act  a  feigned 
part,  to  counterfeit  in  action  or  de- 
meanour. 

Dissimulation  (Lat.  dii^imiilitio' 
nem)  is  the  feigned  concealment  of 
what  really  eiiftf  in  one's  character  or 
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feeling;  ts  ■imulation  10  the  feigned 
ezhibidon  of  what  does  not  exist. 
Simulation  and  Dissimulation  maj  be 
joined  in  one  act.  80  we  may  simu- 
late lau^^hter  in  order  to  diaaemble 
disappointment 
"  And  much  she  man'elled  that  a  joath  so 

raw. 
Nor  ielt,  nor  feiffjted  at  least,  the  oft-told 


SYNONYMS  [fellowship] 

/m.  gendtr)  is  applied  to  the  proper- 
ties and  charactensties  of  the  sex  as 


Which,  though  tometimet  thej  frown,  jret 
rarelf  anger  damee.** 

BTBOir. 
"  Some,  indeed,  have  pretaided  by  art 
and  physical    ai^Ucationt  to  reoorer  the 
dead ;  bnt  the  soeeesf  has  sQiBdentlj  np- 
braktod  the  attempt'*— SouTH. 

"  SimmlatUm.  and  ditiimnlatioH,  for  iu- 
•tasoe,  are  the  chief  arts  ot  cunning."— 

BOLDTOBBOKX. 

FELLOWSHIP.  Society. 
FsLLowsHip  (fellow  was  formerlj 
O.  £.  felawe,  Icel.  felag,  mstoeiaium^ 
*^feelaw,*'  a  layingtogether  of  property : 
Richardson  and  Skeat)  is  expressive 
of  close  or  continuous  intercourse  as 
It  relates  to  men  individually:  So- 
ciety (Lat  t6cietatf  socintf  a  fillow) 
as  it  relates  to  them  collectively.  I 
find  myself  in  good  or  bad  society 
generally.  (The  term  Fellowship 
could  not  have  been  employed  here.) 
And  I  am  on  terms  or  good  fellow- 
ship with  this  or  that  person  in  par- 
ticmar.  Moreover,  Fellowship  im- 
ports some  degree  of  equality,  which 
Society  does  not. 

•<  Orfdhwihip  I  speak. 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight  wherein  the  bmte 
Cannot  be  hnman  consort.*'    MiLTOX. 

As  Society  expresses  community  of 
presence,  so  Fellowship  community 
of  privileges,  state,  enjoyments,  pos- 
sessions, and  the  like. 

*'  Ood  having  designed  man  fbr  a  soeiable 
creatnre,  made  him  not  only  with  an  in- 
clination and  nnder  a  neeessity  to  have 
feliowship  with  those  of  his  own  kind,  bnt 
famished  him  also  with  language,  which 
WAS  to  be  the  greater  instrument  and  com- 
mon tie  of  focMtjr."— LocKK. 

FEMALE.     Feminine.     Efpbmi- 

KATB. 

Fbmalx  {LkUfemella.  diminutive  of 
feminoy  a  woman)  is  applied  to  the  sex 
as  opposed  to  male. 

Femxnxmb  (Lat. /emYntnui^  of  the 


opposed  to  masculine.  To  matters 
distinctively  related  to  women  we  «>• 
ply  the  adjective  Female,  as  female 
areas.  To  matters  which  are  appro- 
priate to  women,  but  not  excluaivelT 
restricted  to  them^  we  tpply  the  ti- 
jectire  Feminine;  as,  ^minine  ac- 
complishments. Feminine  branches  of 
learning  are  taught  in  female  schools. 
To  what  belongs  as  a  fact  to  men,  but 
would  belong  more  fitly  to  women, 
we  apply  the  adjective  Epfemxnatk. 

'*A  wondroos  moonment  of  femaU 
wiles.**— PoPK. 

*'  Nothing  will  be  found  of  such  exten- 
sive use  for  supplying  the  defldeneies  of 
ChaQoer*s  metre  as  the  pronundation  of 
the  s/wwwie."- T» mtHllT  on  CktMoer. 

"  An  ^minate  and  nnmanly  foppery.**-^ 

BiSHOPUUHD. 

FEROCIOUS.  Fierce.  Savaob. 
Barbarous. 

The  two  former  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  men  and  the  lower  animals, 
the  third  more  properly  to  men,  the 
last  exclusively  to  men. 

Ferocious  (Lat  fh'oeem)  denotea 
the  quality  of  fierceness.  The  hyena  is 
a  ferocious  animal  even  when  asleep. 

FiERcx  (Lat/^nu)^  expressea  the 
exhibition  of  ferocity  in  an  energetic 
and  wild  way,  which  givea  to  the 
looks  and  the  movements  an  expres- 
sion of  passionate  eag^noess  to  nnrt 
or  destroy.  Yet  ferocity  is  alwajra 
inherent,  fierceness  may  express  in 
some  caaes  a  temporary  excitement. 
Many  an  animal  not  habitually  fero- 
cious might  become  fierce  if  provoked 
to  anger. 

Savage  (Fr.  muvage^  Lat.  silvadeut, 
fiioa,  a  woody  as  if  grown  up  wild  m 
the  woods)  denotes  the  absence  of  aU 
that  might  tend  to  domesticate  or 
soften,  and  the  conaeouent  presence 
of  a  native  unreetrainea  lioentiouinesa 
of  nature. 

Barbaroos  TLat.  harhUnUf  Gr. 
Bi^^i&jfo^fforeigv^  is  emplojjred  of  the 
way  in  which  such  dispositions  mani- 
fest themselves.  So  we  commonly 
speak  of  a  savage  spirit"  showing 
itself  in  **  barbarous  oaage,*'  or  <<  treat- 
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Micnt."  The  barlNuroui  if  the  sarAge 
in  mftnoer,  as  the  sartge  is  the  bar- 
barous in  disposition. 

*'  The  lion,  %  fitter  •aAferodama  animal, 
hath  jroong  ceam  bnt  •eldom,  and  one  at  a 
time.  — Bbowv,  Vulgar  Erron. 

"  One  of  them  fired  a  oistol  at  him  ( Arcb- 
biahop  Sharpe),  which  Dnrnt  his  eoat  and 
gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his  body.  Upon 
this  they  fimded  he  had  amagical  secret  to 
«ecnre  him  against  a  shot ;  and  they  drew 
him  ont  of  his  coach  and  mnrdered  him 
barbarmuly,  repeating  their  strokes  till  they 
were  sare  he  was  qnite  dead." — Bubhet. 

'*  There  can  be  no  tme  liber^  where  each 
licentioosness  is  suffered  with  impunity. 
This  ie  part  of  the  savofftness  ot  corrupt 
natnre.*^— WATKBLAJfD. 

FERTILE.  FRUiTFia.  Prolific. 
Productive. 

Fbbtili  (Lat  ferttlitf  from/ero,  1 
bear)  expresses  tliat  which  has  an  in- 
herent capacity  of  producing.  It  is 
applied  properly  to  soil,  andmetapho- 
ricAUjr  or  analogonslj  to  the  mind  or 
capaci^  of  man ;  as,  a  fertile  field,  a 
fertile  imagination,  fertUe  iniesonroes. 

FaurrruL  (  Lat. /rwctia, /ruit)  de- 
notes that  which  produces  of  its  (wn 
kind,  and  is  opposed  to  barren,  as 
fertile  is  opposra  to  waste.  A  tree  is 
fruitful  or  nnfiruitful,  as  it  bears^  or 
not,  of  its  own  fruit.  A  field  mi^ht 
be  called  either  fertile  or  fruitful; 
fertile  as  regards  the  qnalitj  of  the 
soil,  fruitful  ss  regards  tne  abundance 
of  the  produce.  But,  generalljr  speak- 
ing, the  soil  is  fertile,  tne  tree  is  nruit- 
iul. 

pROUFic  (Lat.  jfrottfieuSf  prbletfOff- 
tpringf  and  flchty  to  mak$)  denotes 
the  production  of  young  in  abundance, 
and  is  employed  both  of  animals  ana 
fruit-bearing  trees  or  vegetables.  It 
also  is  used  metaphorically,  as  ''a 
measure  prolific  of  evil  consequences." 
The  very  abundantly  and  variously 
fruitful  IS  the  prolific 

PaoDucnvB  (Lat  prWiicJJrt,  part. 
frdduetut,  to  load  forth,  to  produce) 
denotes  no  more  than  the  fact  of  pro- 
ducing in  tolerable  quanthr.  This  is 
not,  therefore,  a  term,  like  Fbbtilb  and 
Prolific,  expressive  of  a  natural  pro- 
perty of  necessity.  The  naturally  pro- 
ductive is  identical  with  the  fertile ; 
but  productiveness  may  be  the  result 


of  art  in  tillage.  So  it  might  be  said. 
<<  That  field  would  grow  nothing  till 
I  mixed  a  certain  manure  with  the 
soiL  It  is  now  as  productive  as  any 
on  the  estate." 

"  The  (jukkness  of  the  imagination  is  seen 
in  the  inreation,  the  faiiiihf  in  the  fancy, 
and  the  accuracy  in   the  eayreeslon."— 

DBTBKir. 

**  We  curse  not  wine— the  vile  excess  we 

blame. 
More /Vmi^/W  than  the  accumulated  hoard 
Of  pam  and  misery.**  ABMBTBOira. 

<*  Indeed  it  is  usual  in  Scripture  that 
eoretoosness,  being  so  uniTersal,  so  original 
a  crime,  such  a  jnxA^  sin,  be  called  mr  all 
i,ho  names  of  those  sms  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tenmts,  or  whereby 
it  is  nourished.''~Bi8HOP  TItlob. 

"  There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds 
to  the  ralue  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
bestowed ;  there  is  another  which  has  no 
such  effsct.  The  Ibnner,  as  It  produces  m 
value,  may  be  called  vroduttioe^  the  latter 
unproduetire,  labour.^— Smith,  WeaXih  of 

FERVOUR.    Abdoub. 

Febvoub  (Lat.  firvbrtwi,  violent 
heatf  vehemeneefferverOf  very  often,  to 
boil)  and  Abdoub  (Lat.  ardbrem,  a 
burning f  an  mrdour,  ardhref  to  be  on  fire) 
seem,  m  their  metaphorical,  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  of  their  physical, 
meanings.  The  fervent  boils  over 
demonstratively,  tiie  ardent  bums 
fiercely.  The  force  of  anger  is  fer- 
vent; the  force  of  seal,  love,  desire 
ardent.  In  their  secondarr  applica- 
tions, Fbbvoub  is  assoeiatea  with  the 
motive  cause,  Abdoub  with  the  final 
cause;  in  other  words,  we  feel  with 
fervour,  we  pursue  with  ardour. 
There  is  more  of  principle  in  fervour, 
more  of  passion  in  ardour.  In  those 
cases,  therefore,  in  which  e&ergr  of 
desire  or  pursuit  isdireeted  to  no  high 
moral  enos,  we  use  the  term  Abdoub  ; 
where  this  is  so,  Fbbvoub.  The  fer- 
vour of  the  patnot.  The  ardour  of  a 
lover  of  the  chase. 

"A/srvMl  Mth.  and  glowing  seal."  - 
SxutOK. 

"Moved  on 
In  rilence  their  bright  legions  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmony  that  breathed 
Hen^  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds." 

MlUTOV. 

FESTIVAL.  FEsnvmr.  Holiday, 

FSAST. 

In  ecclesiastical  language  a  Fbast 
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(Lkt.J'(Utum,  a  festival  hoUday'S  is  any 
aay  which  (not  being  a  fost)  is  ob- 
■erred  with  peculiar  solenmitj.  The 
greater  of  these  feasts  are  termed  Fes- 
tivals (O.  Fr.  festival)  tM  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Nativitj.  The  term  Fes- 
tival is  employed  of  days  of  heathen 
celebration  also  more  commonly  than 
Feast,  which  in  this  connexion  would 
be  more  likely  to  mean  a  solemn 
banquet  in  honour  of  a  god.  Holid  a  t 
has  well-nigh  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing of  holy  day,  and  is  employed  to 
express  a  time  of  vacation  from  study 
or  labour. 

Festivity  (LaI,  festivXtaUmf festive 
%atetyf  a  festivUif)  has  no  saored  or 
solemn  force  at  ail,  and  expresses  only 
the  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  sociu 
3ntertainments. 

^  The  morningtnimpets/«sttDiaZ  produined 
Ibrough  each  high  •treet."       Milton. 

'*  Moeb  the  ■ame  maybe  observed  of  the 
Roman  dnuna,  whioh,  we  are  tdd,  had  its 
rise  in  the  anrettrained  festivity  of  the 
nistie  yonth."— HuBD. 

'*  The  same  bell  that  ealled  the  great  man 
to  his  table  invited  the  neighbourhood  all 
ronad,  and  prodaimed  a  Myday.'*—Jbid, 

**  Upon  thefeastfua  day  of  Easter.** 
Fabtut. 

FIGURATIVE.  Metaphorical. 
Analogous. 

I  certain 
beur  proper 
or  primary  sense. 

That  is  Figurative  (Lat./I^ura- 
iwusy  a  figure)  which  is  expr^sed  by 
a  rhetoriod  figure.  Such  a  figure  is 
a  representation  of  abstract  things  b\ 


These  agree  in  expressing  a  < 
se  of  words  which  is  not  their  i 


a  representation  ot  aDstract  things  by 
objects  taken  from  the  sensible  worla, 
as  when  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  instance,  is  called  soaring  on 
the  wing  of  fancy.  As  expressions  are 
figurative,  terms  are  Metaphorical. 
l^is  is  when  a  comparison  is  con- 
densed into  a  similitude — that  is,  all 
signs  of  comparison  being  absent,  the 
thing  is  spoken  of  under  the  very 
name  of  tl^  other  object  to  which  it  is 
compared.  The  disposition  of  Domi- 
tian  resembled  that  of  a  tiger — this  is 
a  similitude  or  comparison.  Domitian 
was  a  tiger,  this  is  a  Metaphor  (Gt. 
taro^A,  a  trantferrinE^  a  metaphor). 
The  Analooous  use  of  a  term  or  ex- 
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pression  (Gr.  ^mXm^.  proportion)  is 
when  it  represents  ideal  subject-matter 
under  modes  suggested  by  material 
resemblances,  «.g.,  swift  thought,  deep 
reasoning.  So  the  rerb  to  draw  in 
the  sense  of  to  attract  is  used  not  so 
much  metaphorically  as  analogously  ; 
that  is,  to  aenote  a  moral  force  acting 
like  a  physical  one. 

FIND.    Discover. 

Find  {A.S.Jindan)  is  to  light  upon, 
whether  unexpectedly  or  as  tne  result 
of  specific  search. 

«« Seek,  and  jo  Bh»X\/t$td."-'Bible. 
So  unessential  is  purpose  to  finding, 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
synonym  of  feel  or  experience. 

**  I  Jtnd  jon  passiag  gentle.**-— Seakx* 

SPXABB. 

To  Discover  (O.  Fr.  deseowrir. 
des-y  apartf  eouvrir,  to  cover)  is  to  find 
something  which  is  of  anew  or  stranee 
character  when  found.  I  may  fina  a 
piece  of  money  as  I  walk  along.  On 
the  other  hand,  **  find  out "  is  always 
the  result  of  effort  and  search  in  re- 
ference to  a  distinct  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  as  a  thief,  a  riddle,  a  mode  of 
solving  any  difficulty,  DncoTER  com- 
bines a  general  purpose  with  a  speci- 
fic chance.  Discovery  is  the  result  of 
search,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The 
existence  of  the  thing  discovered  may 
have  been  previously  either  known  or 
unknown,  or  known  to  others  than  the 
discoverer,  who  in  that  case  becomes 
a  discoverer  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
world.  Tliat  which  is  found  may  be 
trivial.  That  which  is  discovered  is 
important,  and  hence  the  word  is  used 
of  new  countries,  new  truths,  or  fiicts 
in  science.  One  often  finds  what  one 
did  not  look  for.  Finding  sometimes 
plays  a  part  subordinate  to  discovery, 
as  when  new  countries  are  discovered 
thejr  are  sometimes  fi^und  to  be  unin- 
habited. One  discovers  what  is  hidden 
or  secret,  whether  in  the  moral  or  the 
physical  sense.  One  finds  what  has 
fallen,  not  through  one's  own  act, 
under  one's  observation  or  knowledge. 
That  which  is  discovered  was  notnai- 
ble  or  apparent,  that  which  is  found 
was  visible  or  apparent,  but  beyond 
retchy  or  out  of  one's  own  sight.  One 
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disoovers  a  gold  mine,  and  finds  a  new 
botanical  Rpeoimen.  Secrets,  plots, 
conspiracies  are  diacovered.  One  finds 
one*8  friend  at  home,  or  what  one  re- 
quires in  the  market. 

*'The  diftinction  of  a  flnt  dtscwtnr 
made  na  cheerfully  encounter  every  daa- 

giT,  and  submit  to  every  inconvenience,"— 
ooK's  Voyaget, 

FINE.    DiuoATK« 

In  the  sense  in  which  these  terms 
are  synonymous,  and  as  helonging:  to 
things  mental,  both  denote  that  wmch 
18  commonly  removed  fromrul^  ap- 
prehensions. Nevertheless  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  an  intellect  to  appreciate 
the  fine;  there  must  also  be  a  taste  to 
appreciate  the  delicate.  If  compara- 
tively few  can  reach  the  fine,  fewer 
still  can  be  reached  by  the  delicate.  A 
fine  discourse  or  passage  is  sometimes 
repeated  with  advantage,  and  its  beau- 
ties and  merits  appreciated  when 
pointed  out ;  but  that  which  is  deli- 
cate, if  not  perceived  at  first  sight,  is 
not  under8t(K)d  at  all.  The  fine  may 
be  searched  for,  the  delicate  must  ue 
felt.  Fine  is  capable  of  a  favourable 
and  unfavourable  use,  delicate  is  al- 
ways favourable.  Fine  praise,  fine 
satire.  A  delicate  compUment,  a  de- 
licate attention.  Finb  (Fr./n)  is  the 
Lat.  fhiituSfJinished ;  Delicate,  the 
Lat.  dcUcatuSf  alluringy  dainty, 

FINE.  Mulct.  Penalty.  For- 
feit.   Amebcbment. 

Fine  (L.  Lat/tnw,asum  of  money, 
the  payment  of  which  made  an  end  of 
a  transaction  or  a  claim,  a  dispute,  a 
trial),  in  the  sense  of  a  penalty,  is 
always  pecuniary. 

Mulct  (Lat  muleta,  multa)  is  also 
pecuniary.  It  is,  however,  a  technical 
tenn,  bearing  the  sense  of  a  commu- 
tation for  legal  forfeiture,  and  was  not 
only  a  punisnment,  but  a  compensa- 
tion; as  to  be  *' mulcted  (or  multed) 
in  half  the  amount." 

Penalty  (Fr.  venality ,  Lat.  pxna, 
eompinsationf  mimshment)  in  its  tech- 
nical and  legal  sense,  is  mostly  applied 
to  pecuniary  punishment  or  forfeiture, 
but  in  its  common  use  denotes  any 
land  of  punishment;  as  ''to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law." 
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Forfeit  (O.  Tr.forfait,  Lat./»rM 
faietum,  which  meant  first  the  <nin«- 
gression,  and  then  that  which  was 
paid  for  it)  may  be  pecuniary  or 
otherwise.  A  fine  is  imposed,  a 
penaltjr  inflicted,  a  forfeit  mcurred. 
A  forfeit  springs,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  due  ipso 
facto  by  pre-arrangement. 

Amsrcehent  (O.  Fr.  amercierj  to 
fine,  L.  Lat.  merciwmentumy  ptnalty) 
difiTered  from  Fine  in  being  not  fixed 
in  amount,  but  assessed  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  a  process 
which  was  called  "affeering. 

'*  80,  two  yean  alter,  Tnef%  heirs  sued 
him  for  it,  and  ne  was  turned  oot  of  his 
office  of  Chanrellor,  muA  Jined  in  four  hun- 
dred ponnd."— BuBKKT. 
••  A  mulct  thy  poverty  conld  never  pay. 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way." 
Dbtden. 
"  But  of  the  tree 
Whtcb,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good 

and  evil, 
ThoQ  may'st  not;  in  the  day  thon  eat'st 

thon  diest : 
Death  is  the  penalty  imposed.*' 

Milton. 
"  For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  He  onr  deadW  forfeit  sbould  release. 
And  with  His  Father  work  as  a  perpetnal 

peace."  Jbid. 

"  The  great  charter  also  direots  that  the 
amercement  which  is  always  inflicted  in 
general  terms — sit  in  misericordia — shall 
be  set  or  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  oath 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbour* 
hood."— Blaokstokx, 
The  connexion  sugpgested  by  some, 
and  probably  by  Blackstone  here,  be- 
tween Lat.  misericordia  and  Fr.  merei 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake. 

FINISH.  Close,  Conclude. 
Complete.    Terminate*    End. 

Of  these,  the  following  three,  Eno 
(A.  8.  ende),  Finish  CLat. /intre), 
and  Complete  (Lat.  completus,  jUUd 
up,  part,  of  eomplire,  to  fill  up),  repre- 
sent a  rise  in  force  or  fulness  of  mean- 
ing in  that  order.  To  end  is  to  dis- 
continue by  leaving  off,  without  ex- 
pressing anything  of  the  state  in  which 
the  thing  ended  is  left,  as,  **  He  ended 
his  speech  by  saying  so  and  so."  "  The 
fortieth  verse  ends  the  chapter;"  the 
verb  being  used  both  transitively  and 
intransitively.  Whatever  begins  must 
end ;  and  wnatever  is  begun  must  be 
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ended.  The  term  is  quite  indefinite. 
Thinn  maj  be  ended  with  or  without 
completeness  or  finish;  and  things 
msT  end  prematurely  or  satisfiiotorily. 
To  Finish  is  to  end  working  at  a  thing, 
to  put  the  last  required  labour  or  toucn 
to  It,  and  is  employed  of  action,  forces, 
or  influences.  ''He  is  finishing  his 
painting,"  that  is,  he  is  employed  in 
putting  the  final  strokes  or  touches. 
''  The  last  blow  finished  him,"  that  is, 
rendered  more  blows  superfluous.  ''He 
finished  working,  or  be  ended ;"  the 
one  expresses  final  eflfort^  the  latter 
cessation.  To  complete  u  to  bring 
finally  that  which  fills  up  the  plan, 
design,  or  proposed  task.  A  diction- 
ary IS  ended  with  the  word  "  finis.'* 
It  is  finished  with  the  letter  Z.  It  is 
completed  by  reTisions  and  interpo- 
lations. The  world  was  finished  on 
the  last  day  of  its  creation ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  ended. 

To  Terminate  (Lat.  temUnare,  to 
mt  boundt  to)  is  to  bring  to  an  end 
what  has  been  protracted  or  continu- 
ous, and  relates  to  some  decree  of 
space  or  time  trarersed  in  the  pre- 
ceding work  or  operation.  A  vista 
terminates  in  or  with  a  certain  object. 
A  happy  remark  will  sometimes  ter- 
minate a  tedious  dispute.  A  short 
life  ends,  a  long  life  terminates. 

To  Close  (O.  Fr.  clos,  shut  in,  Lat. 
clautus)  is  physically  to  stop  by  bring- 
ing together  tne  parts ;  as,  "  to  dose 
the  mouth  by  bnnging  together  the 
;"  "  to  close  a  book  by  bringing 


lips, 

together  the  leayes ;"  "  to  close  the 
eyes;"  "to  dose  the  ranks  of  an 
army."  Analogously,  to  close  is  to 
shut  up  into  a  compact  form  what  is 
regarded  as  haying  totality,  as  "to 
close  a  bargain;"  "to  close  one's 
studies." 

CoN'CLX7DB  ^Lat.  concliidcrt,  to  shut 
up,  to  conclude)  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Close,  more  definite  and  positive, 
and  means  to  close  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  thing  closed  a  formal, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  termination. 
To  Close  refers  only  to  the  act.  Con- 
clude to  the  intention.  I  close  my 
letter,  in  one  sense,  when  I  seal  it ; 
in  another,  when  I  write  the  last  tien- 
tence.    I  conclude  it  when  I  subjoin 
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something  without  which  I  should  feel 
the  communication  to  be  incomplete. 

"  An  eternal  and  h^ppr  life,  a  kingdom, 
a  perfect  kingdom  and  glorious,  thnt  shall 
never  h^ve  «n^tii^."— Bishop  Tatlos. 

«'  Ood  is  onr « light,' as  He  showeth  os  the 
state  ire  are  in,  and  the  enemies  we  have 
to  enoonnter ;  He  is  onr '  strength,'  ns  He 
enabletb  bj  His  grace  to  eqw  with  and 
overcome  them ;  and  He  is  onr  'salvatioa,* 
as  the  author  vid/inisher  of  eor  deliverance 
firom  sin,  death,  and  Satan.**— HoRHX. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
ample  that,  while  Finish  and  End  are 
intrinsic,  Complete  takes  in  aocesao- 
ries  also,  which  may  be  re<^uisite  to  the 
completion  of  certain  things.  So  a 
prophecy  is  not  completed  before  it 
has  been  verified  in  all  its  historic 
facts  and  allusions. 

*'  It  was  attested  hj  miracles  of  all  sorts, 
done  in  great  varietf  and  nnmber,  bj  the 
visible  centering  of  the  old  popheeiee  in  the 
person  of  Chri^  and  bf  the  eomtplHiom  of 
those  popheoies  since  whidi  He  Himself 
ottered. "— Attsbbvrt. 

"  A  good  commencement  has  ever  been 
found  hj  experience  auspicious  to  a  gD«d 
progress  and  a  happf  termination.'*'-'  Kirox« 
Essayt. 

**  We  have  it,  it  seems,  in  our  power,  bjr 
the  exercise  of  one  particnlar  virtue,  to 
secure  a  pardmi  to  ourselves  for  neglecting 
all  the  rest,  and  can  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  an  ill-qwnt  life  bv  a  few  acts  of 
charity  at  the  dote  of  it."— Atterbury. 

"  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  know  a  text  hi  the 
Bible  that  I  would  more  willingly  pitch 
upon  to  leave  with  von  as  the  last  advice  I 
would  giro  jou,  and  as  the  sum  and  conelm- 
sion of mTpreaching ammg  jon,  than  these 
words  of  St.  Paul  I  have  now  read  to  voa 
(PhUippians  iv.  8)."- 


FINISHED.  Pbrfbct.  Elabo- 
rate. 

Tliat  which  is  not  Perfect  (Lat. 
Mr/'&Aie,  part,  pei^setia,  to  complete) 
nas  some  defect  which  disfigures  it. 
That  which  is  not  Finished  (Lat. 
flnvre,  fmitf  an  end)  may  ^et  be  made 
perfect,  though  at  present inoomplete. 
A  sketch  may  be  perfect,  yet  req^uiref 
further  work  to  make  it  into  a  finished 
picture.  Perfect  is  employed  of  the 

Productions  both  of  art  and  nature, 
iNisHED  only  of  those  of  art.  An  un- 
finished circle  is  not  drawn  out,  a 
Serfect  circle  fulfils  its  mathematical 
efinition.  A  perfect  character  ia 
morally  faultless,  a  finished  character 
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is  perfeotlj  tnuned.  A  flower,  as  a 
production  of  nature^  may  be  perfect, 
not  finished.  A  finuhea  drawing  is 
one  in  which  all  artistic  processes 
bare  been  executed  to  the  full,  a  per* 
feet  drawing  is  one  in  which  the  spec- 
tator can  find  no  fiiult.  We  express 
commendation  of  that  which  is  finished, 
and  admiration  of  that  which  is  per- 
fect. 

*' A  IknltlflM  sonnetyfiiuAarf  thni  would  be 
Worth  (editnu  Tdomes  of  loose  poetry." 

DSTDEir. 

"The  French  Berolntion  has  this  of 
woaderftil  in  it,  thnt  it  resembles  what 
liord  Venilam  snys  of  the  operations  of 
Nature.  It  was  perfect,  not  only  in  it* 
dements  and  principles,  bnt  in  its  mem- 
bers and  its  organs  flrom  the  rery  begin- 
ning."—Bubble. 

The  Elaborate  (Lat.  tUibdrare,  to 
take  ftaim^  represents  that  which  is 
finished  with  great  and  mimite  atten- 
tion to  parts  and  details.  The  elabo- 
rate is  improved  and  refined  by  suc- 
eessire  touches,  alterations,  improre- 
ments.  That  tning  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
labour  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  smallest  space,  and  being  com- 
paratirely  small  has  signs  of  yast  and 
▼aried  effort.  Perfect  simplicity  is 
compatible  with  high  finish,  but  that 
which  is  elaborate  is  never  simple. 

"Bnt  I  eannot  think  or perstgwde  myself 
that  God  gave  ns  eyes  only  that  we  may 
pinek  them  ont,  and  brought  us  into  the 
world  with  reason  that  being  bom  men  we 
might  afterwards  grow  np  and  improTe 
into  bmtes,  and  bMome  elaborately  irra- 
tiooal"— South. 

FINITE.    LmiTKD. 

It  is  a  natural  property  of  things  to 
be  Finite,  an  artificial  property  to  be 
Limited.  Or,  again,  things  are  finite 
in  reference  to  their  own  nature, 
limited  in  reference  to  power  or  capa- 
city. Man's  powers  are  limited,  for 
he  is  himself  a  finite  being. 

"And  all  the  diflbrenoe  or  distinetion 
there  is  betwixt  them,  is  only  in  onr  dif- 
ferent apprehensions  of  this  one  being, 
whidi  aetwg  seTerally  upon  sereral  ob- 
jects, we  apprehend  it  as  acting  firom  sereral 
properties  by  reason  of  thtjhtitenm  of  onr 
uderstandings,  which  eannot  ccmceire  of 
•a  infinite  being  wholly,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
bnt  as  it  were  br  piecemeal,  as  it  represents 
itself  to  OS."— Betbridoe. 
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"Absolutely  acoording  to  pleasure,  or 
Umitedlv  according  to  certain  rules  pre- 
aeribed.'^'— Babbow. 

FIRE.  Flame.  Blaze.  Con- 
flagration. loNrnoN.  Combustion. 

Fire  (A.  8.  J^)  is  that  kind  of 
combustion  which  evolres  light  and 
heat. 

Flame  (Lat.  flamma)  is  the  form 
under  which  such  combustion  is  ex- 
hibited when  the  matter  is  gaseous. 

A  Blaze  (A.  S.  bliu$)  is  a  rafid 
evolutioB  of  light,  whether  accom- 
panied or  not  with  sensible  heat,  as 
the  blase  of  the  sun,  of  lamps,  of  a 
meteor. 

Conflagration  (Lat.  confiigra- 
tioMm)  is  the  visible  consumption  by 
fire  of  masses  of  combustible  materials. 

Ignition  (Lat.  ignite^  to  mt  on  fire ^ 
part,  ^ida)  is  in  modern  phraseo- 
logy opposed  to  Combustion  (Lat. 
cornbuttionemy  comburerOf  to  bum  up) 
the  former  being  commonly  taken  to 
mean  the  consumption  by  great  heat, 
with  manifestations  of  fire  or  flame, 
the  latter  without.  The  action,  for 
instance,  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
human  sldn  produces  an  insensible 
combustion  ot  its  particles. 

"  Cloven  tongues  like  as  otJlre.**^Eng, 
Bible. 

"As  for  living  creatures  it  is  certain 
their  vital  spirits  are  a   substance  com> 

Branded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter.**— 
ANN. 

*'  If  of  I>ryden*s  fire  the  hlate  is  brighter, 
of  Pope*s  the  heat  is  more  regular  and 
constant.**— JoH2(SOir. 

"  Then  raise 
Prom  the  eot^la^ant  mass,  purged  and 

refined 
New  hearens.  new  earth."         Milton. 

"  The  heat,  with  a  long  set  of  fiur  wea- 
ther, had  o-en  ignited  the  air.**— Bvbltn. 

"When  such  flames  break  out,  what 
combustion  may  we  conceire  within.**— SriL* 
LnrGJUEST. 

FIT.    Adapt.    Suit. 

To  Fit  (lcel.^{;a,  to  knit  tog$th*r . 
Skeat,  Etym,  IMct.)  is  to  make  phy- 
sically to  tally,  or  to  make  propor- 
tionate or  commensurate.  Hence, 
analogously,  to  adapt,  qualify,  or  suit. 
It  is,  then,  the  ffeneric  term,  of  which 
the  others  may  be  regarded  as  modifi- 
cations. 
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To  Adapt  (Lat.  Hdaptare^  to  adjiitt) 
is  to  make  fit  for  a  purpose,  and  always 
sapposes  the  requirement  of  an  ulte- 
rior design. 

To  Suit  (Fr.  suiUf  afolUwing,  a 
at)  is  litendlj  to  cause  to  follow  or 
fall  in.  It  is  more  exclusively  em- 
ployed of  the  becoming  and  appro- 
priate :  as  to  ''  suit  the  action  to  the 
word ;  Adapt,  of  the  efficient.  The 
suitable  harmonises ;  the  adapted  co- 
operates. We  fit  one  object  to  an- 
other. We  adapt  means  to  an  end. 
We  suit  an  object  to  a  Quality;  as, 
lanffuafe  to  the  taste  or  unaerstanding 
of  the  hearers. 

"Soaring  the  mndy  mreXly  land  in  De- 
▼oothire  and  Cornwall  with  French  forse 
Med  they  reckon  &  great  improTer  of  their 
land,  and  tiJUter  of  it  for  com." — MosTI- 
MSB  on  Husbandry. 

There  is  more  of  judgment  in  fitting, 
more  of  taste  in  suiting,  and  more  of 
contrivance  in  adaptation. 

"  Who  eonld  ever  w.j  or  imaoine  tnch  a 
body  (as  the  atmosphere),  so  different  Arom 
the  globe  it  wr\^,  conld  be  made  br 
chance,  ot  be  adajked  to  exactly  to  all 
these  grand  ends  by  any  other  efficient 
than  by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  in- 
finite God  ?  ••— Dkrham, 

"  If,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things 
we  can  discover  a  world  of  mutual  guita- 
biliUes  of  thi«  to  that,  and  of  one  thing  to 
another,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  argument 
that  they  all  proceed  flrom  some  wise  Cause 
that  had  an  uniTcnal  idea  of  their  natures 
in  His  mind,  and  saw  how  such  a  thing 
would  tuU  such  a  thing  before  ever  He 
actually  adapted  them  one  to  another." — 
8GOTT,  Chrutian  Life, 

FLARE.  Flash.  Glabe.  Flicker. 
Coruscation. 

A  Flash  is  a  sudden  brilliancy  in- 
stantaneously withdrawn  or  disap- 
pearing. 

A  Plarb  (of  which  the  etym.  is 
uncertain)  is  a  dazzling,  unsteady 
light,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
burning  of  a  torch,  which  alternately 
biases  brightlv  and  is  obscured  by  the 
smoke.  Flatk  is  probably  closely 
allied  to  fiar$j  and  resembles  it  in 
meam'ng;  but  Flare  is  more  continu- 
ous than  Flash. 

Glare  (allied  to  the  Latin  elartis, 
one  of  mnny  cognate  words  referrea 
to  a  root  **  ghar,^*  to  shine)  is  abroad, 


SYNONYMS  [flare] 

steady,  untempered,  and,  therefore, 
oppressive  light. 

Fucker  (A.  S.  flicerian)  is  con- 
nected  with^.  It  expresses  a  light 
which  is  rapidly  unsteady,  a  sort  of 
fluttering  flame  which  conveys  the 
idea  of  waning  or  weakness,  as  the 
others  do  of  energy,  in  the  burning. 

A  Coruscation  (Lat.  c^^rtueafion^m, 
e^h'uscire,  to  vi'6rafe,  coniseate)  is  a 
sudden  flash  accompanied  by  an  after- 
play  of  light 

*'But,  if  I  did  press  hard  upon  it  with 
my  flnser,  at  the  very  instant  that  I  drew 
it  briskly  off  it  would  disclose  a  very  vivid 
but  exceeding  short-lived  splendour,  not  to 
call  it  a  little  conaootton.*'— Botlk. 
"  JAke^rina  tapers,  brightening  as  they 
waste.  GoLSSXiXH. 

*'  Those  sallies  of  jollity  in  the  house  of 
feastiuff  are  often  foived  f^rom  a  troubled 
mind,  like  /lashes  from  th  ^  h\»ck  dood, 
which,  after  a  momentary  eflUgence,  are 
succeeded  by  thicker  darkness."— Blair. 
"  Strong  perfumes  and  glarinq  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight.*^ 

Carsw. 
''Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to 

waste 
With  iu  oyinftickering.'*  BvROX. 

FLAT.    Level. 

Flat  (Icel. /lafr,  perhaps  allied  to 
Gt»  vXatvc,  flat,  wide)  is  having  a 
level  surface,  as  opposed,  for  instance, 
to  round. 

Level  (Lat.  Vthelbf  a  level  line^ 
dim.  of  Cihra)  is  having  uniform ftat^ 
nssf.  Flat  Belongs  to  objects  intrin- 
sically level,  as  compared  with  the 
horizon  or  other  objects.  Hence  an 
oblect  of  which  a  part  is  flat  ma^  be 
called  flat,  in  the  sense  of  characterized 
by  flatness,  ss  a  flat  head,  or  nose. 
If  the  latter  were  perfectly  flat,  it 
would  be  level  with  the  face.  The 
plane  which  is  raised  perpendicularly 
does  not  cease  to  be  level.  A  line 
may  be  level ;  but  it  is  only  a  plane  or 
surface  that  can  be  flat. 

"The  ordinary  shape  of  the  fish's  eye 
being  in  a  much  larger  degree  convex  than 
that  of  land  animals,  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference attends  its  mnscdJar  conformation, 
namely,  that  it  is  throughout  calculated 
toTjkUUmng  the  eye."— Palbt. 
"  The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly 

bright. 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  lerH 

\%a\\*  '*  I?»  .  .will  » 


light.' 
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[rLATTERER]  DISCRIMINATED. 

FLATTERY.  Compliment.  Adu- 
lation.   Blandishment. 

Of  these,  the  least  Rtrong  is  Com- 
pliment. In  itself,  snd  etjrmologi- 
call^,  it  does  not  necessarily  express 
praise  at  all.  A  compliment  (Fr. 
€ompUmentf  from  Italian  complemento : 
Brachbt)  if  an  expression jfiZ/tn^  up 
one's  regird  or  autj  to  another. 
When  this  is  done  with  a  certain 
stretch  of  politeness,  and  the  words 
express  not  only  respect  but  admira- 
tion, the  compliment  develops  into 
Flattery  (Fr.  /2a<ter,  to  flatter ^ 
oriff.  unknown :  Brachbt).  Anything 
is  flattery  which  expresses  praise  or 
admiration,  not  as  being  simply  due 


and  felt,  but  for  the  sake  of  mtnying 
yanity  or  gaining^  favour.  Untimely 
as  well  as  excessive  praise  is  flattery. 
Flattery  is  the  voluntary  tribute  of 
more  praise  than  is  due  or  called  for. 

Adulation  (Lat.  itdulationtmf  Hdu- 
Inri,  to  fawny  as  a  dog  upon  his  master) 
is  excessive  and  exaggerative  flattery, 
accompanied  by  a  feigned  subser- 
viency, and  is  ready  to  express  itself 
in  hjrpocrisy  and  fitlsehood.  Flat- 
tery improves  upon  existing  excel- 
lences or  merits ;  adulation  invests  its 
objects  with  such  as  are  created  on 
purpose.  Compliments  may  be  hol- 
low but  harmless,  as  being  under- 
stood and  accepted  as  conventional. 
They  turn  upon  such  matters  as  ap- 
pearance or  dress,  or  minor  actions 
and  performances,  and  are  the  better 
when  they  exhibit  skill  or  taste. 
They  suppose  an  equality.  In  flattery 
men  place  themselves  on  a  lower 
level,  and  feigfn,  as  it  were,  to  look  up 
with  admiration.  In  adulation  they 
adopt  a  servile  relationship.  Com- 
pliments may  turn  upon  almost  any 
point  connected  with  another.  Flat- 
tery is  more  carefully  selected,  being 
adapted  to  the  humour  or  weakness  of 
the  person,  and  implying  something 
whicn  he  would  desire  to  possess  or 
fancies  that  he  possesses,  as  a  point 
of  superiority.  Flattery  nourishes 
the  passions.  Adulation  gratifies  the 
vanity.  From  one  point  of  view 
adulation  is  flattery,  low,  servile, 
shameless,  fulsome. 

*'  FlatUry,  If  lt«  operstion  be  nearly  ex- 
amined, will  be  f^ond  to  owe  its  accept- 
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ance  not  to  our  ignorance,  but  knowledge 
of  oar  Ikilores,  and  to  delight  n*  rather  as 
it  consoles  oor  wants  than  displays  oar  po»> 
'       •— ifcim««r. 


**And  be  that  called  Arsinoe  *llpa(  7w, 
Jono's  Tiolet,  kept  all  the  letters  of  the 
name  right*  and  eomptemented  the  lady 
ingenionsly."— Bishop  Taylor. 

*'  Flattery  oormpts  both  the  giver  and 
the  receiver :  and  adulation  is  not  of  more 
senriee  to  the  people  than  to  kings." — 
Burks. 

Blandishment  (Lat.  blandiri,  to 
careu)  is  the  use  of  art  for  the  sake  of 
winning,  whether  by  flattery,  kind 
words,   or   afiectionate    actions    or 


"  Cowering  low  in  blandishment,** 

Temmtson. 

FLATTERER.  Svcopuant.  Pa- 
rasite. 

The  character  of  the  Flatierer 
has  been  given  above. 

The  Sycophant  (Gr.  eVKo^ytnif  a 
common  informer^  backbiter)  Dears  at 
present  the  meaning  of  a  person  of 
obsequious  and  servile  character. 
With  the  sycophant^  flattery  is  only 
exhibited  as  a  manifestation  of  ser- 
vility, without  being  itself  distiuc- 
tlvefy  oharaoteristic  of  him. 

The  Parasite  (wo^oiro;,  one  vfho 
eats  betide,  a  flatterer^  a  word  which 
had  orig.  no  bad  sense  in  Greek), 
in  modern  English  bears  the  mean- 
ine  of  one  who  earns  invitations  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  by  flattery  and 
such  arts  of  conversation  as  tend  to 
recommend  him  as  a  guest,  llie  cha- 
racter of  the  sycophant  and  the 
parasite  difler  accordmg  to  the  difle* 
rent  objects  which  they  have  in  view. 
The  object  of  the  sycophant  is  to  in- 
gratiate himself,  and  he  will  stoop  to 
mean  artifices  tor  the  purpose :  the 
object  of  the  parasite  is  to  provide  for 
himself,  and  he  submits  to  social  de- 
gradation to  gain  it.  Parasites  are 
often  needv  men,  but  courtiers  are 
oflen  sycophants. 

'*  This  it  is  that  gf  reth  onto  %Jlatterer  that 
large  field  nnder  pretence  of  friendship, 
whence  he  hath  a  fort,  as  it  were,  rommo- 
dioosly  seated  and  with  the  rantage  to 
amail  and  endamage  as,  and  that  is  self 
lore.**— Holland,  Plutarch, 
**  A  sycophant  will  eTerything  admire  ;— 
Each  rerse,  each  sentence*  sets  his  soal  on 
fire."  Drtdxm. 
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*«  He  kMw  them  flatteren  of  the  feetol 

honr. 
The  heartleae  panuiUM  of  preMnt  cheer." 
Btboh. 

FLOURISH.    Thrite.    Prospbb. 

The  two  former  are  employed  both 
of  yegetatiye  life  and  growth  and  of 
the  doings  of  men,  the  latter  only  of 
men's  state  and  doings.  To  Flourish 
is  to  be  in  the  possetision  and  display 
of  all  powers  belonging  to  the  mdi- 
yidual  aooordinjgf  to  his  nature.  It 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  anterior 
deyelopment,  thus  preserying  the  m- 
ceptive  character  of  LaU  Jibiit^hrt,  or 
'itcer€y  which  appears  in  part.yZ0uris- 
iant  of  Fr.  fleurir.  The  result  of 
flourishing  is  the  admiration  of  others, 
or  of  beholders.  Great  men  flourish 
at  the  particular  period  of  their  re- 

{mtation.  Thrive  (Da.  thrif,  good 
luk)  is  to  prosper  by  industry  and 
care.  Hence,  as  in  Flou  rish  the  phy- 
sical sense  is  the  proper,  and  the  moral 
the  improper  or  metaphorical,  so  in 
Thrive  the  idea  of  social  or  industrial 
success  is  the  primary  sense,  and  the 
physical  is  the  deriyed.  Acquisition  in 
substance  b^  growth  is  the  idea  ez- 

}>ressed  by  Thrive.  Hence  it  implies 
ess  of  anterior  development  than 
Flourish.  The  full-erown  plant  flou- 
rishes, the  seedling  thrives. 

Prosper  (Lat.  jtrosp^are,  to  make 
fortunaU)  is  so  to  thrive  as  to  be  in 
advantageous  circumstances.  Pros- 
perity belongs  to  him  who  hoped  for 
success,  while  the  merely  fortunate 
man  owes  it  to  chance.  Men  prosper 
when  they  successfully  carry  out  cer- 
tain aims  and  undertakings.  Although 
prosperity  belongs  exclusively  to  tne 
designs  of  men,  the  term  is  employed 
of  things  in  which  they  are  not  di- 
rectly, yet  indirectly,  recognized ;  as 
the  prosperi^  of  tne  arts,  of  com- 
merce. Of  agnculture,  and  Uie  like. 

"By  cootiiiaftl  mediutioni  in  sacred 
writings,  a  man  ms  naturally  improres  and 
advances  in  holiness  as  a  tree  tkrivea  and 
fkmriMhe*  in  a  kindly  and  well-watered 
soil."— Bishop  Bobnx. 

**  With  this  advantage  then 
To  nnion,  and  firm  fkith,  and  urn  aeeoid. 
More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  retom 
To  claim  oar  Jnst  inheritance  of  old, 
9nrer  to  proqwr  than  pro^ptriUf 
Could  have  essnred  ns.**  MiLTOir. 


SYNONYMS  [flourish] 

FLOW.  Arise.  Proceed.  Issl-e. 
Sprino.     Emanate. 

To  express  one  or  more  objects 
coming  out  of  one  or  more  others  is 
the  purport  of  all  these  words.  That 
which  comes  out  in  continuous  sup- 
ply Flows  (A.  S.  Jidtoan),  That 
which  comes  up  bodily  out  of  some- 
thing else  gradually  is  said  to  rise  or 
Arise  (A.  S.  iritan).  What  comes 
forth  from  another  as  a  starting-point, 
source  or  origin  Proceeds  (I^t.  prb- 
eid6re,  to  comM  forth).  That  which 
goes  out  from  something  else  which 
contained  or  enclosed  it  Issues  (Fr. 
itfu,  p.p.  of  O.  Fr.  tsstr,  Lattxtrc,  to  go 
out.  to  end).  That  which  comes  forth 
bodily,  but  not  g^ually,  but  sud- 
denly or  rapidly.  Springs  (A.  S. 
tpringartf  to  tpringf  to  leap).  That 
which  oozes  or  drips  out  of  something 
else,  imparting  of  its  own  particles,  na- 
ture, substance,  or  composition^  Lma- 
nates  (Lat,  emanare,  to  distil).  The 
moral  application  or  analogous  use  of 
these  terms  ought  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  these  physical  distinc- 
tions. See  further  remarks  under 
Proceed. 

**  Those  thonsand  deeencies  that  AaWj^fiow 
From  all  her  words  end  actions.** 

Ml&TOX. 


"  Yet  many  will  presume ; 
Whence  heavy  perMcntioa  shall  arige 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
or  spirit  and  trnth."  Jbid. 

"Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the 

moon. 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipecs  of  the 

•nn."  Drtdkn. 

"  Life's  warm  vapour  istming  throagh  tha 

wound."  Pops. 

"Twas  ebbing  darkness  past  the  noon  os 

night. 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  conliaes  of  the  light 
Promised  the  sun  ere  day  began  to  spring,^ 
Drtdeit. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  two  ap 
parentlv  contradictory  ideas  are  a« 
Bociated  with  the  term  Spring — ^the 
one  that  of  visible,  sudden,  and  pre 
sent  rifling,  the  otner  that  of  remote 
causation.  This  no  doubt  comes  from 
the  twofold  association  of  a  spring,  as 
the  breaking  forth  of  water  from  the 
ground,  and  as  constituting  also  a  re- 
mote source  to  which  the  river  ia  to 
be  traeod. 
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"  Aristotle  doth  not  deny  God  to  be  the 
efficient  came  of  the  world,  bat  onlj  Mserts 
(h»t  He  created  it  fir<mi  eternity,  makins 
Him  a  necessary  cause  thereof,  it  prooeeo- 
ing  firom  Him  by  way  of  enumation,  as  light 
from  the  son.**— Rat. 

Arise  is  more  natarallj  used  where 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
whether  it  be  physical  or  moral,  is 
simple  and  direct;  Proceed  where  it 
is  metaphysical  or  remote.  A  a  ise  de- 
notes a  cause,  Proceed  a  principle. 
Blunders  arise  from inadyertence;  no 
imperfection  can  proceed  from  God. 
Emanate  seems  to  point  to  what  flows 
steadily  from  a  source  by  virtue  of 
some  necessary  activity.  H0nce  the 
term  is  used  ofthat  which  has  the  force 
of  official  sanction  or  moral  persuasion : 
so  laws  may  emanate  from  a  certain 
form  of  government,  a  sage  counsel 
frt>m  persons  of  authority  and  experi- 
ence. 

FLUID.     Liquid. 

Fluid  (JjAUAuXduSy  flowing)  is  the 

fenerie  term,  of  which  Liquid  is  one 
ind  (ItipiUiiu^  Howingf  liquid).  The 
word  ^'^^aaeous  denotes  another  kind 
of  consistency.  The  characteristic  of 
a  fluid  ia  that  it  retains  no  definite 
shape  or  form,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  its  parts  change  their  relative 
position.  Air  and  the  gases  are  fluids, 
but  not  liquids.  Water  is  a  fluid, 
regarded  in  itself,  liquid  as  opposed 
to  solid. 

"The  second  snppoeition  is,  that  the 
earth  being  a  mixea  mass,^  somewhatyfuu/, 
tiHik,  as  it  might  do,  its  present  form  by 
the  Joint  action  of  the  mntnai  gravitation  of 
Its  parts  and  its  rotatory  motion. "—Palev. 

*'  In  oil  of  aniseed,  which  I  drew  both 
with  and  without  fermentation,  I  observed 
the  whole  body  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  piece  to 
thicken  into  the  consistence  and  appear- 
ance of  white  batter,  which  with  the  least 
heat  resumed  its  former  liquidn^ts.**— 
BOTLK. 

FOLLOW.    Succeed.    Ensue. 

Persons  and  things  Follow  and 
Succeed.  Only  things  Ensue.  To 
Follow  (A.  S.fykgan)  is  to  move 
behind  and  in  the  same  direction, 
whether  with  a  view  to  overtake  or 
not :  hence,  in  analogous  senses,  to 
adhere,  as  to  a  leader,  to  copy  as  sn 
orig^l,  to  succeed,  to  result.  To 
SuccKF.D  (Lat.  $itccidihr$f  to  come  iuto   j 


the  place  of)  is  to  follow  in  such  a  way 
that  the  subsequent  tlnng  takes  the 
place  of  the  preceding.  One  such 
case  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  suc- 
cession, as,  '*  The  son  succeeds  to  his 
father's  estate;"  but  what  has  been 
once  may  be  repeated  in  more  cases, 
and  Succeed  may  be  predicated  ot 
several  things  following  in  order  or 
series.  In  such  repeated  succession 
the  idea  still  holds  good  of  each  suc- 
ceeding item  in  the  series  taking  for  a 
time  the  place  of  the  preceding.  In 
matters  of  which  the  eye  takes  cogni' 
zance,  this  would  be  objective  and 
local.  In  matters  of  the  other  senses 
it  would  be  subjective  and  mental. 
One  wave  follows  another  when  it 
rolls  behind  it.  One  wave  succeeds 
another  when  it  rolls  over  the  same 
rock  or  breaks  unon  the  same  coast. 
One  clap  of  thunaer  succi^s  another 
when  the  mind  receives  and  identifies 
the  impressions  of  both  or  all.  Ensu  e 
^0.  Fr.  enmirf  to  follow  after)  is  to 
follow  in  virtue  of  a  mineipU  of  «- 
quence.  either  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  inference,  or  chronological 
succession. 

"  Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew. 
And  arts  still  foUowtd  where  her  eagles 
flew."  Pope. 


Bnt  by  hit  sequence 


For  how  art  thou  a  king, 
>quence  and  tueceuion  r* 


'*  Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nur  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth." 
CoWPER. 

FOPPISH.  Finical.  Dandyish. 
Spruce.    Coxcombical. 

Foppish  (Dut.  fopperij  to  deride,  to 
mock).  The  character  of  a  fop  is  that 
of  a  man  whose  ambition  it  is  lo  win 
admiration  by  personal  appearance 
and  dress.  Here  the  essence  of  bis 
character  ceases,  and  the  rest  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  it.  He  is  silly, 
pert,  and  affected,  not  so  much  on 
purpose  as  because  he  has  no  concep' 
tion  of  any  higher  ideal  than  that 
which  he  seeks  to  realize.  The  follow- 
ing opposes  the  fop  to  the  sloven  :— 

**  Give  me  leave  to  say  that  I  should  have 
liked  your  introduction  better  if,  instead 
of  pointing  your  satire  entirely  against  one 
extreme,  you  had  stated  the  due  and  pro> 
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Cr  mediam    between    *opp«ry   oa   one 
Ad    and  tloTenlineM  on  the  other." — 
Watbrlaitd. 

Finical  (coined  from/n€)  is  affec- 
tedly fine.  The  finical  person  is  con- 
ceitedly careful  of  minutis  about  him- 
self—tne  syllables  which  he  clips, 
the  details  of  dress  and  ornaments  to 
which  he  pajs  attention,  the  thou- 
sand littlenesses  of  taste  with  which 
his  mind  is  embarrassed,  by  the  minute 
and  incessant  interest  which  he  be- 
stows upon  them. 

**  Be  not  too  JSnical,  hat  yet  be  elean. 
And  wear  well-fiuhioned  clothes  like  other 
men.**  Drydsn. 

The  Dandy  (etym.  quite  uncertain) 
is  a  man  who  has  a  weakness  for  dress 
or  personal  finery ;  which,  howeyer, 
is  often  yery  innocent.  Men  of  gpreat 
worth  and  intellectual  attainments 
haye  been  touched  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fop  is  essentially 
asinine  and  selfish.  Dandy  is  a  wora 
belonging  to  conyersation  ratber  than 
to  literature.  Spruce,  of  which  the 
orig^  is  yery  uncertain^  denotes  such 
neatness  of  attire  as  fSuls  to  produce 
any  effect  of  elegance  or  dignity-^ 
pnm  tidiness,  and  nothing  more. 
Hall,  writing  of  certain  courtiers  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII..  says,  **They 
were  appereyled  after  tne  fashion  of 
Prussia  or  Spnice ; "  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  origin  of  the  word. 

'<  Beware  of  men  who  are  too  sprucely 
dressed; 

And  look  you  fly  with  speed  a  fop  pro- 
fessed." CONORBYK. 

Coxcomb  (i.e,  eock*t  eomb)  denotes 
a  yain,  showy  man,  not  necessarily 
yain  or  showy  in  dress,  though  there 
will  be  a  likelihood  of  it^  whose  con- 
ceit lies  in  magnify inghis own  super- 
ficial acquirements.  The  coxcomo  is 
a  sort  of^inteUectual  fop. 

«*  The  shallow  qieoolations  of  the  petu- 
lant, amnming,  short-sighted  coxcombs  of 
philosophy  ."--BURKB. 

FORCIBLE.    Cogent. 

As  applied  to  the  reasoning  and 
persuasions  of  men.  Forcible  is  com- 
monly employed  ox  the  style  or  mode 
of  reasoning;  Cooent  (liateo^^,  to 
compel),  of  the  specific  inducement  or 


SYNONYMS  [forcible] 

argument.  Cogent  reaaons,  put  in  a 
forcible  way. 

"  He  Is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  ^r- 
cibls  and  ornamentM.  He  unites  eaei^y 
with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  rariety.** 
—Louth. 

'*  No  better  or  more  cogent  reason  caa 
be  given  of  anything  than  that  it  implies  a 
oontradietioii  to  be  otherwise.''~MoitB;, 
Immortality  of  the  Sotd, 

FOREFATHERS.  Ancestors. 
Progenitors.    Predecessors. 

We  descend  from  Forefathers, 
Ancestors,  and  Progenitors;  but 
Forefathers  includes  parents;  An- 
cestors (O.  Fr.  anceswur,  Lat.  anti- 
oeuibrem,  from  ante,  before,  and  ced^ire, 
to  go)  excludes  them. 

Predecessors  (Lat.  pre-deceubrti, 
pnt,  before,  and  dicedhv,  to  de- 
part) expresses  our  oiyil,  not  our 
genealogical,  ancestxj.  We  are  chil- 
dren of  our  forefathers,  the  posterity 
of  our  ancestors  ana  progenitors, 
the  successors  of  our  fn^decessors. 
Forefathers  and  Progenitors  are 
more  ordinary  terms.  Ancestors  im- 
plies some  dignity  of  birth. 

«*The  eovetonsness  of  the  gentry  ap- 
peared, as  in  raising  their  rents,  so  m  op- 
prearing  the  poorer  sort  by  enolosnres, 
thereby  takins  away  the  lands  where  they 
had  used,  and  their  forefathers,  to  feed 
their  eattle  for  the  anbaistence  of  their 
families.  '*— Strypk. 
'*  The  blood  weeps  firom  my  heart  when  I 

do  shape 
In  forms  imaginary  th*  unguidad  days 
And  rotten  times  that  yon  shall  look  upon. 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors.** 
Seakbspxabk. 
*'Ab!  whither  shall  we  mP 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  thoaa  h^ipy 

shades  mIow, 
Where  all  oar  hrvreprogemtors  are  blest 
With  endless  triumph  and  eternal  restP" 

POMFRST. 

"  When  the  cause  of  Ood  and  the  com- 
mon interest  of  our  Christian  brethren  do 
require  it,  we  should  then  as  flreely  part 
with  all  we  hare  as  our  predecessors  in 
Christianity  did."— Sharp. 

FOREGO.    Resign. 

We  Forego  the  actual  or  the  pos- 
sible; we  Resign  the  actual.  We 
forego  claims  which  we  might  make, 
pleasures  which  we  might  enjoy. 
We  resign  actual  pretensions,  posses- 
sions, and  the  like. 
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In  the  following  of  Pope  Forego 
relates  to  the  actual  :«- 
*'  The  damb  shall  ting,  the  lame  his  ernteh 
forego*** 

In  this  to  the  possihle : — 
**  tJnhappr  as  70a  appear,  God  has/or»- 
g(m9  to  poDish  yoo.**— Laitdor. 

FOREIGNER.  Stranger.  Alibh. 

Stranger  (0.  Fr.  tstmngi^  Lat. 
ttrimtxu)  denotes  one  who  is  strange 
or  unknown,  whether  a  fellow- 
oountry-man  or  not.  A  Foreigner 
(«M  Foreign )  is  a  native  of  another 
country.  As  the  stranger  needs  not 
be  a  foreigner,  so  the  foreigner  needs 
not  be  a  stranger.  An  Alien  (Lat. 
^fttcntis)  is  a  fdreini  resident  in  a 
country,  or  one  who  is  not  natural- 
ized, or  has  not  the  privileges  of  a 
subject  or  a  citizen  in  the  country  in 
which  he  resides. 

"  The  Catholic  was  rendered  tL  feigner 
in  hb  native  land  onlv  becaose  he  retuned 
the  religion  along  with  the  property  handed 
down  to  him  from  those  who  had  been  the 
old  inhnbitants  of  that  land  before  him."— 
Burks. 

"  Tis  good  the  fainting  sonl  to  cheer. 
To  see  the  ikmished  stranger  fed. 

To  milk  for  him  the  mother^leer. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  fony  bed." 
Crabbe. 
'<  It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proved  agaioit  an  aliei% 
That  bv  director  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citisen. 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  con- 
trive 
Shall  seise  one  half  his  goods." 

SHAKESPSARE. 

FORERUNNER.  Precursor. 
Harbinger.    Messenger. 

Forerunner  and  Precursor  be- 
long to  the  class  of  perfect  synonyms, 
Precurser  (Lat.  pr«-ctt«crem,  pr«, 
hefort.  and  eurr^rty  to  run)  being  ex- 
actly in  Latin  what  Forerunner  is  in 
English.  Yet  even  such  synonyms 
tend  in  the  course  of  time  to  assimilate 
themselves  to  slight  alterations  of 
meaning  or  application.  Forerunner 
is  used  both  in  a  literal  and  a  me- 
uphorical  sense,  Precursor  only  in 
the  metaphorical,  in  the  sense  of  prog- 
nostic or  indication. 

Harbinger  (O.  Fr.  herberge^  a 
lodgtHgt  harbour f  now  auberge)  is  pro- 
perly an  officer  who  precedes  many 


others  to  ensure  lodgings  for  their  re 
ception.  As  metaphorioUly  used,  it  is 
a  more  lively  image  than  Precursor, 
and  is  employed  of  viiidie  forerunners. 
For  instance,  we  should  hardly  speak 
of  discontent  as  the  harbinger,  but  as 
the  precursor,  of  a  revolution.  The 
term  has  also  a  &vourable,  not  a 
mournful,  meaning.  We  speak  of  the 
birds  as  harbingers  of  spring,  more 
naturally  than  of  certain  symptoms  as 
harbingers  of  the  plague.  Harbingers 
of  deatu  seems  a  forcible  and  proper 
image,  because  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  personify  death,  that  the  term  lends 
itself  to  mean  an  announcement  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. 

A  Messenger  (Fr. m«ia^«r,  L.  Lat. 
tniudt^Ccum,  mtt(£re,  to  sttid)  is  one 
who  brings  a  message  or  news.  He 
therefore  differs  from  the  others  in 
having  the  present  or  the  past  for  his 
subject,  while  the  others  have  the 
future.  The  forerunner  announces, 
the  precursor  indicates,  the  harbinger 
ushers,  the  messenger  declares. 

*'  These  ngUM  forerun  the  death  or  fkll  of 
kings."  Shaeespra&e. 

"  An  event  which  appears  lilce  the  pre- 
cursor  of  the  Millenninm."— BuBKK. 

*'  Think  not,  bowerer,  that  soeoese  on  one 
side  is  the  harbinger  of  peace.**— Gold- 

*'  For  Ood  win  deign 
To  risit  oft  the  dwellings  of  jost  men, 
Deliffhted,  mnd  with  freqnent  interoonrse 
Thither  will  send  His  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  snpemal  grace." 

MiLTOV. 

FORESIGHT.  For  ethought. 
Forecast.    Premeditation. 

Foresight  is  the  faculty  of  antici- 
pating actual  experience.  Fore- 
thought is  provident  care.  Forecast 
is  provident  mana|^ment.  The  word 
is  of  somewhat  wider  meaning  than 
Forethought,  and  furnishes  a  verb ;  to 
forecast  consequences  being  to  exercise 
forethought  upon  them,  and  meet 
them  practically. 

Premeditation  (Lat.  prettntdttatio' 
netn.  pne,  before,  and  nMKtarif  to  medi* 
tate)  nas  reference  only  to  such  words 
or  actions  as  are  uttered  or  performed 
by  one's  self;  the  others  referring  to 
what  is  independent  of  uf. 
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The  want  of  foreiight  is  an  intellee- 
tual  deficiency ;  die  want  of  forethought 
is  a  moral  deficiency.  The  not  fore- 
casting may  spring  firom  inability,  or 
from  not  appreciating  the  grayity  of 
the  case.  The  absence  of  premedita- 
tion indicates  strong  self-reliance. 
**Q\veu9forttigktf»dmindM',  give  as  minds 

toobej 
'WhsLt  foresight  tells." 

Stdkby,  Arcadia, 

"A  sphere  that  will  demand  from  him 
forethought,  oonrage,  and  wisdom."— I. 
Taylor. 

••  Their  lords  the  Philistines,  with  gathered 

powers, 
Enter'd  Jodna  seeking  me,  who  then 
8afe  to  thj  roek  of  Etmun  was  retired. 
Not  flying.  bat/>reons<ui^  in  what  place 
To  set  np<»i  them,  what  advantaged  Dest.** 

MILTOK. 

"  The  orations  which  he  made  upon  the 
radden  withoat  premeditation  berore,  do 
show  more  boldness  and  eonrage  than  those 
which  he  had  written  and  stadied  long  be- 
fore.**—North,  PUitarch. 

FORETELL.  Predict.  Pro- 
puEsy. 

Foretell  is  the  simplest  and  most 
comprehensiTe.  It  means  generally 
to  declare  beforehand  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. This  may  be  in  an  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  way — ^by  sagacitr  and 
experience,  or  by  supernatural  know- 
ledge, r«il  or  pretended. 

Predict  ^Lat.  j»r«nc&v,  preedictutf 
to  tell  b^'orehand)  is  much  the  same  as 
For  etell,  but  is  only  employed  of  per- 
sons, while  Foretell  is  used  also  of 
unconscious  indicators,  as  ''the  clouds 
foretell"  (not  predict)  "rain." 

Prophesy  (Gk.  ir^o^Tiuw,  to  speak 
for,  or  inftead  off  i,e,  the  gods  ;  to  inter- 
pret their  wiU ;  of  which  interpretation 
foretelling  is  oju  kind  only  ),  as  a  syno- 
nym of  Predict,  is  properiy  used  only 
of  supernatural  laiowle<k;e  anddeclara- 
tion  concerning  the  mture,  except 
when  it  is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of 
outspeaking  or  preaching  withoat  re- 
ference to  Uie  future. 

'*  His  birth,  if  we  believe  PIntarch,  was 
attended  1^  prodigies /ortfteZ/tn^  the  ftitnre 
eminence  and  lustre  of  his  onaracter.**— 
MiDDLETOK,  I4fe  of  Cicero. 

*'  I  thank  mj  better  stars  I  am  alive  to 
ceofiront  this  andadoos  predtdor,  and  to 
make  him  me  the  hour  he  ever  aAronted  a 
man  of  sdeaoe  and  resentment."— Swift. 


**  Propheey  onto  ns.  Thoa  Christ,  who  is 
he  that  smote  Thee  ?  "—BMe. 

FORGE.    Fabricate. 

These  words  are  both  firom  the  same 
root  i\jKl,f(lbiHcarey  to  frame,  construct^ 
fabriea,  a  workihop ;  the  ft, forge;  P*roT. 
faurga;  with  many  other  intermediate 
forms,  see  Littr^).  As  at  present 
used,  FoROE  is  employed  both  of 
manual  and  mental  things,  and  so  com- 
bines the  meanings  of  counterfeit  and 
invent,  as  to  forge  a  signature  or  a  tsie. 
To  Fabricate  is  omy  employed  of 
mental  fictions,  as  to  mbricate  an  ex- 
cuse, except  when  it  means  simply 
to  manufiu^ure,  as  to  fabricate  wool- 
lens. Fabricate  inyolves  a  more 
sustained  exercise  of  the  inventire 
fiiculty  than  Foroe.  We  fabricate 
tales,  we  forge  statements,  or  eren 
words  and  names. 

"  Forgery  may  with  ns  be  defined  at  com- 
mon law  to  be  the  fraodnlent  making  or 
alteration  of  a  writhiff  to  the  prejndioe  of 
another  man's  right' —BLACKfTONBL 

"  Onr  books  are  not  fabrioaUd  with  aa 
aeeommodation  to  prevailing  nsages," — 
Paley. 

FORGETFULNESS.  Obuvion. 
Obliviousness. 

Ford  etpulness  isa  word  expressing 
a  quality  or  habit ;  while  oblirion  ex- 
presses a  condition.  A  man  is  in  a 
state  of  forgetfulnes8.  Things  &11  into 
Obuvion.  Forgetfulness,  however, 
may  be  predicate  of  things  when  tbey 
are  regarded  as  in  a  state  into  which 
men's  minds  have  thrown  them.  The 
terms  oblivious  (Lat.  (Mmonian,  fvt' 
getftUnesSf  oblivion  )  and  OBUViousti  xsa 
are  employed  to  designate  more  dis- 
tinctly in  persons  a  way  of  being  for- 
getful. 

"  Hail  gentle  sleep  1 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  firighted 

thee. 
That  thoa  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids 

down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in/ofy^^^iisst." 
Shakxspsabe. 

*'  Bnt  snoh  as  neither  of  themselves  esua 
sing. 
Nor  yet«are  snng  of  others  fw  reward. 
Die  in  obicnre  obuvion.**  SpsmBR. 

"  I  wonder  what  obUviougnett  is  eome 
upon  him,  that  he  so  deaveth  onto  the 
doetws  whom  he  aiBrmed  beforo  either  to 
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make  no  xn«otion  of  it  or  else  Tory  seldom.*' 
— Fbyth. 

FORLORN.  Destitute. 

Forlorn  (A.S.yor<oreit,  hit  utterly) 
appliefl  onl  J  to  persons,  and  expresses 
tue  feet  andthe  feeline  ofbeing  deserted 
bj,  or  at  a  distance  from  friends. 

Destitiite  (  LAt.  dis^tntuSfditi?ltiieref 
to  forsake)  means  generallj  wanting  in 
or  deprived  of  resources  of  anj  kind, 
as  friends,  food,  monej.  Forlorn  de- 
notes a  matter  of  feeling,  Destitute  a 
matter  of  fact. 

"  At  a  distracted  mother  weejm^lom. 
When  to  the  grave  her  fondling  babe  is 
borne."  Fkmton. 

"  With  granted  leare  oiBoioos  I  retnm» 
Bat  mach  more  wonder  that  the  Son  of 

God 
In  this  wild  solitnde  so  long  should  bide. 
Of  all  things  destitute,  and  well  I  know 
ITot  without  hunger."  MiLTOX. 

FORM.  FiouRs.  8HAPS.  Con- 
formation.   Mould.    Fashion. 

Form  (Lat/orma^  is  tbe  impression 
npon  the  senses  procluced  bj  tne  com- 
position of  the  parts  of  a  l>ody  into  a 
whole,  whether  organic  oi*  inoreanic, 
natural  or  artificial,  fair  or  nnsigntly ; 
as  distinguished  from  tbe  matter  of 
which  it  IS  composed.  Form  maj  be 
taken  as  a  term  lying  intermediately 
betwptfn  Shape  (A.S.  seapaitf  to  form, 
to  thape),  on  one  side,  denoting  more  of 
the  materialistic,  and  Fiourb  (Lat. 
J^tra)  on  the  other,  denoting,  more  of 
tbe  conceptional.  Tne  shape  of  a  stone ; 
the  form  of  a  statue ;  the  figure  of  a 
man. 

Conformation  (Lat.  eonformdtuh- 
nem)  dififers  from  Form  in  being 
more  than  merely  delineative,  and  de- 
notes the  deliuMition  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  and  consequent  upon  tbe 
itructure.  Except  when  conforma- 
tion is  used  in  tne  abstract  sense  of 
bringing  to  a  harmonious  agreement, 
or  the  condition  so  produced,  the  term 
is  not  applied  but  to  the  human  figure, 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal fitune  as  determined  by  their  na- 
tural functions. 

Mould  (Fr.  motile^  Lat.  mUdiUut^a 
measur$  or  standard)  expresses  tne 
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idea  of  shape  or  form  as  the  result 
of  some  plastic  operation  or  will. 

Fashion  (TT.fafoUf  lAX.f actionem^ 
a  making)  has  much  m  common  with 
Mould,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  r<»9nlt  of 
specific  forming:.  It  admits,  howeyer, 
in  addition  to  the  idea  of  Shape,  that 
of  arrangement,  and  is  commonly  the 
result  oflabour  and  workman8bip,and 
is  applicable  to  matters  giving  less  the 
idea  of  solidity.  Fashion  involves  pre- 
existent  principles  or  modes ;  the  thing 
fashioned  being  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  them.  The  idol  is  often 
fashioned  like  a  man.  that  is,  made  to 
wear  the  general  cnaracter  or' sem- 
blance of  the  human  form.  Form  has 
a  mental  and  a  material  meaning— 
the  form  of  a  man,  forms  of  words, 
forms  of  belief.  Form  is  of  simpler, 
Figure  of  more  complex,  ou times. 
Tbe  figure  of  a  man  or  woman  is  the 
form  in  its  details.  Between  Form  and 
Shape  there  is  this  strong  difference, 
that  Form  includes  not  only  the  ex- 
terior surface,  but  also  the  solidity  of 
a  thing — its leng^,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  while  the  shape  is  merely  what 
we  can  see  of  the  outside.  The  words, 
therefore,  though  they  may  oflen  bo 
used  interchangeably,  have  a  different 
meaning..  A  cannon-ball  has  the  form 
of  a  sphere,  as  being  round  and  solid ; 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  as  presenting 
to  the  eye  a  spherical  surfitce  and  cut- 
line. 

**  The  earth  was  withont/orm  and  void.* 

"  A  fiowre  is  the  superficies,  rircumscrip- 
tion,  andfaccomplished  Uneamentof  a  body." 
— HoLLA2a>,  I^utareh. 

"  Rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  column 
stood.**  COWPEB. 

**  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, there  may  be  observed  a  certain 
am/ormation  of  the  sentences,  the  nature 
of  whieh  is,  that  a  complete  sense  b  almost 
equally  infbsed  into  erery  component  part, 
and  that  every  member  constitutes  an  entire 
verse.**— Louth. 

"  Did  I  request  Thee,  Maker,  firom  my  clay 
ToMMwUmemaaP**  MtLTOX. 


"  UnakUftil  he  to  fttwn  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines /osAumed  to  the  varving  hour ; 
For  other  alms  his  heart  had  learned  to 

prise. 
More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to 

rise."  Goldsmith. 
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FORMAL.  CriREXOKIAL.  ClRE- 
WONIOVS. 

Form  il  (tee  Form)  bears  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  according  to  form, 
and  characterised  bj  an  excess  of 
fbrm,  as,  *'to  make  a  fomal  call," 
*^  to  receire  a  formal  appointment  or 
dismissal."  As  applied  to  persons  or 
their  manners,  the  term  has  always  an 
unfaronrable  sense — a  person  being 
called  formal  who  does  anything  too 
much  or  too  demonstrativeljr  upon 
pattern  and  rule ;  oyer-precise  in  look, 
speech,  manner,  or  arrangements. 

CsREMONious  and  Ceremonial 
(Fr.  c^T^monUf  Lat.  c^iHmoma)  had, 
not  long  ago,  the  same  meaning, 
till  Ceremonial  came  to  mean  con« 
nected  with  public  *  ceremony,  and 
Ceremonious  oranched  off  into  the 
sense  of  dealing  overmuch  in  conven- 
tional forms  of  demeanour.  Men  are 
formal  in  themselTes,  ceremonious  to- 
wards others. 

*'So  haT«  I  seen  grave  fooli  dedgn 
Vflth  formal  looks  to  iwat  tor  wise ; 

Bot  Nature  as  a  light  will  thine. 
And  break  throngh  all  disgnise.** 

Laksdowns. 

"The  two  sarraments  of  the  Cirmm- 
dsion  and  the  Paasore^  had  assnredlj  be- 
sides the  ceremonialneu  anneaed  to  them 
the  institatioa  of  tjpiiytng  Christ  to  come." 
— OooDWiir. 

*'  Toe  eerenumious  in  testifying  their  alle- 
giance."—Ealeoh. 

FORWARDS.    Onwards. 

Forwards  expresses  movement  in 
the^  direction  which  one  fronts  or 
which  is  before  one:  Onwards, move- 
ment along  a  given  line  towards  a  pro- 
posed point.  Forwards  is  opposed  to 
backwards  or  sideways.  Onwards 
would  be  opposed,  if  such  a  word  had 
existed,  to  offwtrds,  that  is,  in  any 
direction  but  the  line  of  destination. 
The  migratory  crab  moves  onwards 
but  not  forwards. 

FRACTION.  FRACMExr.  Frac- 
ture.   Rupture. 

Fraction,  Fragment,  and  Frac- 
ture are  derivatives  of  the  Lat. /ran- 
ges, part,  fractuif  to  broak.  Frag- 
ment IS  properly  expressive  of  the  re- 
sult of  physical  disintegration,  or  what 
is  closely  analogous  to  it;  as,  frag- 


6YNONYM8  [FORMAL] 

ment  of  a  mountain^  a  dress,  a  loaf,  a 
fragment  of  an  auaent  poet.  Frao 
TioN  is  a  term  bearing  more  distinct 
reference  to  a  unit  or  a  magnitude  to 
which  it  stands  proportionably  re- 
lated. Fracture  is  the  violent  dia- 
continuitv  of  parts,  and  applies  to 
hard  and  more  or  lees  brittle  sub- 
stances, as  Rupture  ^Lat.  ruptura, 
from  rumplbrtf  to  breiuc  asunder^  to 
those  which  are  softer  and  more  elas- 
tic. The  fracture  of  the  skull ;  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  force 
of  fracture  too  is  external;  that  of 
rupture  from  within. 

"Sereral  parcels  of  nature  retain  still 
the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  ruin.** — 
BUBXXT. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  |»odigie«  of 
the  Jewish  historv  had  been  fbnnd  (wlj  in 
the  fraamgnU  of  Biaaetho  or  Berosns,  we 
shonid  have  paid  no  regard  to  them,  and  I 
am  willing  to  admit  this."— Palet. 

-  High-paed  hills  ot/hxctured  earth." 
Thomson. 
**  Meanwhile  the  tepid  cares,  and  few,  and 

shores. 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch  from  the 

egg  that  soon 
Bnrstiog  with  kindljr  rupture,  forth  dis- 
closed 
Their  callow  young."  Milton. 

FRAGRANCE.  Sient.  Odour. 
Perfume.    Smell.    Aroma. 

Scent  (Fr.  ientir,  Lat.  *en/i»Tf,  to 
perceive)  and  Smell  (perhaps  L.  Ger. 
smelUrif  to  tTnohe,  Richardson  sug- 
gests a  possible  A.  S.  vnoK-lian,  or 
sm^g'lian,  as  diminutive  of  A.  S. 
tmteccan,  to  tmack,  taste)  express  both 
the^  sense  or  its  exercise,  and  that 
which  acts  upon  iu  In  this  latter 
application.  Smell  is  generic,  and  ex- 
presses any  kind  of  emanation  which 
affects  the  olfactory  nerves,  whether 
pleasant  or  otherwise.  Scent  is  the 
smell  which  issues  naturally  from  a 
body,  and  is  peculiar  to  it,  as  the  scent 
of  a  rose  or  a  fox. 

Odour  (Lat.  bcforem)  is  a  newer 
word  in  English  than  Smell,  for 
which  it  serves  as  little  more  than  a 
polite  substitute. 

Aroma  (Gr.  o^/ua,  tptce^  meet  het-h) 
though  now  employed  almost  identi- 
cally with  Fragrance,  yet  had  origi- 
nally thesense  of  the  peculiar  fragrance 
of  spioes.    So  Chaucer — 
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"  Mj  chamber  it  ttrowed  with  mure  and 
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With  Bote  savoring  alo0,  and  with  dnamone 
Breathing  an  aromatike  redolence. ** 

Perfvmb  (Fr.  patfum,  Lat.  per, 
through,  JumuSf  tmokt)  is  better  ap- 

flied  to  inanimate  and  strongy  as 
RAORANCB  (L&t.  Jrogratitia)  is  better 
emplojed.of  animate,  fresh,  and  de- 
licate odours.  The  perfume  of  incense 
or  of  musk ;  the  fragrance  of  fresh 
Bowers.  In  a  close  and  over^soented 
atmosphere  we  might  complain  of  the 
sickening  effect  of  perfume,  but  hardly 
of  fragrance.  Odour  is  the  emanation 
which  affects  the  organs  of  sense  ;  a 
smell  is  the  action  of  that  emanation 
on  the  sense.  Odour  belongs  to  the 
body  imparting,  smell  to  the  body  re- 
ceiving, the  impression.  Odour  is  to 
the  sense  of  smelling  what  light  is  to 
the  sense  of  seeing.  An  odour  may 
be  very  slight,  ascent  is  of  some  con- 
siderable strength.  If  we  were  speak- 
ing of  a  substance  not  specific,  as 
water,  we  should  say  that  it  had  no 
smell  or  odour;  if  of  a  specific  object, 
as  a  certain  kind  of  rose,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  either  no  smell  or  no 
scent. 

"  While,  whispering  pleasure  u  they  fly. 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  hlne  slijr 
Their  gathered /rwrance  fling." 

Orat. 
'*  The  tceiUleu  and  the  seenied  rose." 

COWPSR. 

••  The  whole  house  was  filled  with  the 
odour  of  the  ointment,"— JBUtU. 

<•  The  Emperor  Commodns  retired  to 
Lanrentnm,  as  the  searair,  perfumed  by 
the  odour  of  the  numeroas  laurels  that 
fioorished  along  the  coast,  was  oonsidered 
as  a  powerful  antidote  against  the  pestilen- 
tial Tapours.**— EusTJiGB,  Aaly, 

"AH  the  tmeU  of  planU  and  of  other 
bodies  is  caused  by  these  volatile  parts,  and 
it  smelled  wherever  they  are  scattered  in 
the  air ;  and  the  acuteness  of  tmeU  in  some 
animals  shows  us  that  these  ei&uvia  spread 
hr^  and  must  be  ineonoeivably  subtle."— 
Beid. 

FRAME.  Constitution.  Tem- 
perament.   Composition. 

The  Frame  (A.  S.fremman,  to  fur- 
tAer,  to  effect)  is  the  structure,  the 
Constitution  (Lat.  eonseCtutionemf 
diipodtion)  is  the  temper  or  aggregate 
of  powers  in  such  structures  as  have 
life  and  organisation.    A  man's  frame 


is  his  limbs,  muscles,  bones,  nerves, 
&c.;  his  constitution  is  that  same 
frame  taken  in  connexion  with  its 
vital  powers  and  condition.  It  is  only 
a  metaphorical  mode  of  speech  when 
we  speak  of  anyone  as  beinff  in  a  parti- 
cular frame  of  mind,  which  means  no 
more  than  state.  Emotion  ma^  agitate 
the  frame.  Intemperance  will  shake 
the  constitution.  Tne  frame  of  govern- 
ment in  England  is  its  politi^  form 
or  structure,  and  might  oe  ^ven  in  a 
few  words.  Its  constitution  is  matter 
of  long  study  and  exposition,  embrac- 
ing the  grovTth  and  development  of 
its  forces  and  their  reciprocal  action 
and  adjustment. 

Temperament  (Lat.  temperamen- 
turn,  proportionate  mixture)  is  the 
state  in  respect  to  the  predominance 
of  any  quauty,  or  the  proportion  of 
different  quabties  or  paits. 

The  CoMPoemoN  (Lat.  compM- 
tionem,  a  putting  together)  is  the  sum 
of  the  parts  which  make  up  a  thing. 
It  involves  all  needful  elements,  witn 
their  disposition,  in  due  proportion 
and  orderly  arrangement,  whether  in 
natural  or  artificial  productions,  in 
organic  or  inorganic  forms. 

'*  The  elementary  composition  of  bodies." 

Whswsll. 
'*Sume  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very 
frame.  Shjulespeaeb. 

**  Our  corutitutiotit  hare  never  been  en- 
feebled by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the  old 
world."— Story. 

*'  GMen  was  not  a  better  physician  than 
an  ill  divine,  while  he  determines  the  soul 
to  be  the  complexion  and  temperament  of 
the  prime  qualities."— Bissop  fiUxi.. 

FRAME.    Form. 

To  Frame  is  to  give  unity  by 
mutual  adaptation  of  parts.  To  Form 
is  to  give  unity  in  any  way.  In 
framing,  the  parts  have  as  direct  a 
relation  to  the  whole  as  to  one  another. 
In  forming,  the  parts  may  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  whole,  but  no  organic 
relation  among  themselves.  The  es- 
sence of  framing  is  construction  ;  tbe 
essence  of  formmg  is  collocation.  A 
carpenteryhiiiKi  a  dox  by  shaping  and 
fitting  top,  bottom,  sides,  &c.  A  cer- 
tain disposition  of  ground,  water, 
trees  and  buildings    might  form    s 
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pletsing  landscape.  Both  tenns  are 
used  in  a  seoondarj  as  well  as  material 
sense.  In  that  case  Frame  preserves 
tbe  analog  of  material  construction, 
and  applies  to  the  more  complex  ana 
elaborate,  Foax  to  the  more  simple, 
processes  of  the  mind.  We  form  ideas, 
conceptions,  and  the  like ;  we  frame 
arguments,  answers,  excuses,  devices, 
theories.  Frame  always  denotes  the 
action  of  man ;  Form  is  applicable  also 
to  tbe  constitutions  of  nature.  The 
founder  of  a  society  firames  it;  its 
members  form  it,  that  is,  constitute 
it. 

*'  How  manj  excellent  reftennings  are 
framed  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
•tadjT  in  the  length  of  jeart  I  "—Watts. 

'<  QoA  formed  man  of  the  dost  of  the 
ground. '^ft^^. 

FRAUD.  Guile.  Circumven- 
tion. 

Fraud  (Lat.  fraudtm^  deceit)  and 
Guile  (0.  Fr.  euiU)  have  in  com- 
mon the  idea  of  duplicitjj  or  deceit 
in  action ;  but  they  differ  in  the  mo- 
tives in  which  theydirectlv  originate. 
Fraud  aims  at  the  disadvantage  of 
another,  or  ia  at  least  such  a  deceiv- 
ing of  one's  neighbour  as  shall  in 
some  way  redound  to  one's  own 
benefit  and  his  loss,  inconvenience, 
or  humiliation.  Guile  is  a  wily  re- 
gard for  one's  own  interests,  without 
directly  referring  to  the  interests  of 
one's  neighbour.  In  the  views  of 
high  monUitv^  guile  is  fraud,  as  truth 
is  that  of  which  no  man  ought  to  be 
robbed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  deceit.  Guile  is  more  an  abstract 
quality  than  fraud.  Guile  is  in  the 
nature ;  fraud  is  embodied  in  act. 
Guile  in  the  charact^  is  a  foul  blot 
and  an  intense  evil.  Many  gpod 
qualities  must  be  absent  to  admit  of 

uile,  many  high  qualities  contemned. 

here  must  be  a  disregard  of  truth, 
justice,  candour,  and  generosity  in 
the  man  of  guile,  while  selfishness 
predominates,  and  deceit  is  ever  ready 
to  carry  out  its  aims. 

"An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 

•*  Take  heed,  my  Lord  I  the  welfare  of  ns 

all 
Hangs  en  the  cotting  short  that  fraudftU 

man."  SHAKESPEARE. 


SYNONYMS  [fraud] 

Circumvention  (Lat.  circumvem' 
tionem,  circumvhiiref  to  eneircUy  betet ) 
is  the  fining  of  one's  ends  in  treat- 
ing with  another.  This  mav  be  by- 
fraud,  but  may  also  be  by  address.  It 
trades  either  on  the  w«iknesses,  the 
iterance  of  others,  or  their  compara- 
tively inferior  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience. It  is  the  process  of  stttttagena. 


fh 


"  Canning  is  onlythe  wantof  nnderetaad- 
ing,  whioh,  oecanse  it  cannot  oompaes  its 
ends  bj  direct  ways,  would  do  it  by  a  triok 
and  eiraum>eiUum,"~~LocKK. 

FREE.    Independent. 

He  is  Free  (sm  Freedom)  who  is 
not  subject  to  any  constraint  ^  he  is 
Independent  who  is  not  subiect  to 
any  influence  or  consideration.  Liberty 
involves  freedom  of  action :  indepen- 
dence freedom  of  desires.  A  free  man 
does  only  what  he  pleases,  an  inde- 
pendent man  desires  only  what  pleases 
nim,  without  being  under  any  motive 
which  acts  upon  his  will  one  way  or 
another.  Man  is  a  free  a^ent,  inaM- 
much  as  he  has  the  choice  of  his 
actions,  but  he  is  not  independent,  in- 
asmuch as  be  is  always  subject  to  in- 
fluences which  determine  his  wishes. 
He  is  never,  for  instance,  independent 
of  his  duty,  though  he  ma^  be  free  to 
perform  or  neglect  it.  A  free  spirit  is 
unfettered  by  cares  and  such  thoughts 
as  intrude  themselves  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  movements  of  the  mind. 
An  independent  spirit  is  one  which 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  guided  bj 
prejudice  or  dictated  to  by  authority. 
Man  possesses  moral  liberty,  but  mo- 
ral independence  is  for  none. 

FREE.     Exempt. 

Exemption  (Lat.  exemjttionemj  a  re- 
moving) is  a  species  of  freedom,  or 
freedom  from  certain  things,  and 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Freedom  mav  come  in  various 
ways,  and  maybe  said  of  anything 
fr«m  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  free ; 
as  to  be  free  from  pain,  inconvenience, 
oppression,  interruption.  Exemption 
carries  our  minds  to  a  dispensing 
power.  Hence  we  minr  be  exemptea 
from  any  natural  ill  if  we  deem  our- 
selves leniently  or  mercifully  dealt 
with  by  Divine  Providence ;  or  we 
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are  exempt  b;^  virtue  of  some  human 
authori^  which  binds  others,  as  an 
obligation,  a  serrice,  or  a  tax.  Ex- 
emption is  that  sort  of  freedom  which 
consists  in  not  sharing  the  liabilities 
to  which  dhgrt  are  sobjeot.  We  maj 
be  free  casually,  or  by  natural  causes 
or  circumstances,  we  are  exempt  by 
exceptional  arrangement. 

"  In  this,  then,  eonsi»t» freedom,  nameljr, 
in  o«r  being  able  to  act,  or  not  to  aet,  ac- 
eording  aa  we  shall  choose  or  will."— 
Locks. 
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"  Can  authors  their  exemption  draw 
From  Nature's  or  the  comraon  law  ? 
ThejT  err  alike  with  all  mankind, 
Yet  not  the  same  indulgence  find." 

Lloto. 

FREEDOM.    Liberty. 

Fbeboom  is  both  a  quality  and  a 
condition. 

Liberty  (Lat.  ribertdtem^  Viber^fru) 
is  only  a  condition.  Freedom  is  tnere> 
fore  more  independent  and  abstract. 
Liberty  relates  to  such  restriction  or 
oonfiDCTient  as  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
slave  when  set  at  liberty  shares  that 
freedom  which  bis  master  has  all 
along  enjoyed.  So  we  may  use  the 
term  Frbsdom  in  the  sense  of  a  free 
manner,  or  unrestrainedly ;  as,  ''Thev 
ate,  drank,  talked,  and  laughed  with 
freedom."  We  could  not  say  with 
liberty.  Freedom  rather  represents  a 
positive,  liberty  a  negative,  idea.  We 
may  be  at  liberty  to  speak  in  society 
on  any  subject  we  choose ;  but  there 
will  l>e  many  on  which  we  shall  be 
prevented  from  speaking  with  free- 
dom.  This  distinction  between  Free- 
dom and  Lib  erty  is  not  afiected  by  the 
hex  that  in  very  many  cases  the  terms 
might  be  employed  indifferently.  The 
biiti  escaped  from  its  cage  enjoys  free- 
dom and  liberty,  the  first  in  the  full 
use  of  its  wings,  the  latter  as  being  no 
longer  a  captive.  Liberty  is  the  power 
of  putting  one's  will  into  action.  Free- 
dom is  theabsence  of  everything  inter- 
fering with  the  exercise  of  that  will. 

**  Frmdom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong 
to  aothing  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power 
to  aef-'LoOKiE. 

'*  The  natural  liberty  ot  man  is  to  be  free 
from  anjr  superior  power  on  earth,  and  not 
to  be  under  the  will  or  legislatire  authoritj 
of  man,  but  to  have  onHr  the  law  of  nature 
far  his  nUe.''~y6u(. 


FREQUENT.    Haunt.    Infest. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  a  practical  one.  When  we  mean 
habitual  resort  of  no  harmful  charac- 
ter, we  say  Frequent  (Lat.  /Hequen- 
tartf  frl^queiu.  frequtnt) ;  when  we 
mean  to  imply  the  impropriety  or 
unpropitiousneas  of  the  resoft,  we  use 
Haunt  (Fr.  kanter ;  possibly  Lat 
hiUfitar9f  Littr£).  This  distinction 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion into  tne  language.  The  un&vour- 
able  sense  has  passed  over  to  the 
haunters.  Ordinary  men  frequent. 
Thieves,  ghosts,  and  wild  beasts  are 
said  to  haunt.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
noun — the  resorts  of  pleasure ;  the 
haunts  of  vice.  But  this  distinction 
again  is  of  modern  growth.  Frequent 
carries  with  it  more  the  ideas  of  ac- 
tivity and  voluntariness,  Haunt  those 
of  passiveness  and  extraneous  in- 
fluence. Interest  and  desire  of  en- 
joyment induce  us  to  frequent.  In- 
terest and  melancholv  associations 
induce  us  to  haunt.  ^^  e  seek  eagerly 
when  we  fr^uent,  when  we  haunt  it 
is  often  in  spite  of  ourselves.  We  are, 
as  it  were,  spell-bound. 

Infest  (Fr.  infater^  Lat.  infeitdre) 
denotes  such  haunting  or  frequent- 
ing as  commonly  involves  a  plurality 
orbeings,  and  always  annoyance  or 
injury  as  the  result  of  their  visitations. 
It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  rhetorical  im- 
personation that  the  term  is  applied 
to  other  than  living  agents,  as  when 
Addison'^speaks  of  the  cares  and  pas- 
siofts  that  infest  human  life* 

'*  The  Lord  of  Flies,  so  called  (whether 
from  the  concourse  of  flies  to  the  abundance 
of  the  sacrifices,  or  for  his  aid  implored 
agahut  the  mfeatatitm  of  these  swarms)^ 
was  held  the  chief."— Bishop  Hall. 

*'  'R^  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus." 
Drtpbit. 

'*  IVe  charged  thee  not  to  hawU  about  my 
doors.'*  Shakbspbarb. 

FREQUENTLY.  Often.  Com- 
monly. Ordinarily.  Generally. 
Usually. 

Often  (A.S.  oft)  commonlv  refers 
to  a  series  known  to  be  estabUsoed ;  or, 
given  the  fiu^ofthe  series,  denotes  that 
the  repetition  of  its  items  is  numerous; 
or,  in  other  words,  Often  relates  to  a 
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standard  of  frequency  implied  or  ez- 
pressedy  and  baa  a  sort  of  fixed 
value. 

•FnEQURNTLy(M«  FREQUEKT)denote8 
the  simple  numerous  repetition  ofany- 
thingy  without  any  natural  or  scientific 
but  only  a  moral  standard  to  which 
such  repetition  can  be  referred.  Un- 
calculated  recurrences  occur  fre- 
quently; calculated  recurrences  (if  80 
it  be)  occur  often.  For  instance,  "How 
Often  does  the  wheel  of  that  machine 
reyolve  in  the  hourl"  It  would  be 
absurd  to  ask,  "  How  frequently  1"  In 
truth  Frequent  expresses  better  that 
which  occurs  with  rapid  repetition,  as 
the  result  of  a  variable  cause.  Often  as 
the  result  of  an  uniform  cause.  Often 
belongs  more  to  naked  facts  or  events, 
FaxQuBifTLT  to  such  as  are  the  results 
of  action  and  habit.  I  have  often  hap- 
pened to  meet  him.  I  have  frequently 
heen  to  see  him. 

Commonly  denotes  that  kind  of  fre- 
quency the  non-occurrence  of  which 
woula  create  surprise;  Ordinarily, 
that  which  follows,  or  seems  to  follow, 
a  fixed  order  or  ruU  (Lat.  ordtnem). 

Generally,  that  which  occurs  in 
the  majority  of  similar  cases,  so  that 
the  contrary  would  be  an  exception  or 
a  spedfio  deyiation. 

Usually  (Lat.  nnUf  ctufom),  that 
which  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  the 
idea  of  custom  is  connected  either  with 
the  occurrence  itself  or  with  the  obser- 
ration  of  him  who  experiences  or  takes 
cognisance  of  it. 

HABrruALLY  (Fr.  habitmly  habitual). 
that  which  exhibits  both  the  force  and 
the  frequency  of  habit,  and  usually  its 
frequency  alone. 

FRESH.    New. 

As  New  (Fr.  neuf,  Lat.  nhnu)  de- 
notes that  which  either  absolutely  and 
in  itself,  or  reUtiyely  to  us.  has  existed 
only  recently,  so  Fresh  (A.S.  fresc) 
denotes  that  which  brings  with  it  some 
force  or  characteristic  of  novelty  beyond 
the  fiust  of  it.  A  new  instance  of  kind- 
ness is  simply  one  more.  A  fresh  in- 
stance is  one  that  comes  as  freely  as  if 
none  others  had  preceded  it,  the  term 
expressing  freedom  of  supply;  or  again. 


[fresh] 


a  new  house  is  one  recently  built,  a 
fresh  house  is  an  additional  erection  of 
the  builder. 

'*  Thon  profonndeit  hell, 
Beceire  thy  new  ymomot."      Hilton. 

FRETFUL.  Cros«.  Peevish.  Pt- 
tulant.    Querulous. 

Fretful  (A  .8. yWf ten,  i.e.  for-etam 
to  tax  away)  denotes  a  disposition  which 
exaggerates  and  feels  unduly  causes 
of  annoyance  or  irritation,  andso  exhi- 
bits itself  in  a  complaining  impatience. 
Fretftilness  is  constitutional,  showing 
Itself  in  persons  of  weak  and  nervoua 
temperament,    invalids,    and    sickly 

"Are  yon  potitiTe  taid fretful. 
Heedless,  ignorant,  forgetlal  f  " 

Swirr. 
Crossness  (i.e.  as  its  formation  indi- 
cates, thwarUdnost  or  thwartingnns)  is 
such  fretfiilness  as  shows  itself  in  un- 
kindness  of  speech  or  manner  to  9th&s, 
Crossness  is  a  thiuf  of  humour  and 
often  passes  off  rapidly.  It  is  peevish- 
ness mixed  with  vexation  or  anger. 

"The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tnmeth 
ont  to  a  crottnegg  or  aptness  to  oppose ;  but 
the  deeper  sort  to  envy  or  mere  mischief." 
— ^Bacok. 

Peevish  (Wedge  WOOD  comparesDa. 
piave,  to  whimper,  cry  like  a  child)  de- 
notes a  Querulous  dissatisfaction  which 
it  would  be  impo€>sibIe  to  justify.  It 
is  often  constitutional,  the  result  of 
temperament,  old  age,  and  physical 
infinnity. 

••  Valentine,  Cannot  yonr  grace  win  her 

to  fancy  him  ? 
Duke.  No,  tmst  me ;  she  is  peevish,  snllen, 
forward,  ' 

Frond,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  dnty.* 
Shakespeare.' 
Petulance  (Lat  pUtUantia,  sattei- 
ness,  from  obs.  pttiUare,  to  as$ail  in  Jest) 
is  less  sour  and  more  ener^o  than 
Peevisbness.     It  is  capricious  pas- 
sion unrestrained,  which  is  impatient  of 
authority  and  control,  and  is  character- 
isdcally  exhibited  by  the  young  against 
their  eiders  or  superiors. 
"  The  pride  and  petulance  of  yonth."— 

WATTS. 

Querulous  (Lat.  qiarUiu)  denotes 
the  disposition  which  is  continually  ex- 
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pressing  itself  in  little  complaints  of 
trivial  grievances  or  ill-treatment. 

"  Enmitjr  can  hardly  be  man  umoyinff 
thao  qturukms,  jealoas,  exacting  fondoeee.^' 

It  is  the  expression  of  peevish  dis- 
content. 

FRIGHTEN.  Terrify.  Intimi- 
date.   Alarm.    Scare.    Startle. 

To  Frighten  (A.S.fifrhtu,  fright) 
is  to  put  in  a  condition  of  fearsuddenlv, 
and  so  violently  as  to  paralyze  and  take 
complete  possession  of  the  mind.  A 
brave  man  may  feel  fear ;  but  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  cowardice  to  be  fright- 
ened. Fright  proceeds  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  physical  evil. 

To  Terrivy  (Lat.  terrtftcan)  is  to 
inflict  terror,  which  is  a  stronger  form 
of  fright,  and  leadine  to  an  instinctive 
effort  at  etcapehom.  the  object  dreaded. 

Intimidate  (Fr.inttmMier)is  usually 
a  pornosed  a(^  and  commonly  done 
with  tne  design  of  compelling  to  action, 
or  deterringfrom  it ;  as,  to  intimidate  by 
threats.  Even  where  the  cause  is  an 
influence,  and  not  a  conscious  assent, 
the  result  is  the  same.  ''  He  did  not 
put  to  sea,  being  intimidated  by  the 
weather." 

To  Alarm  (les  Alarm)  is  to  induce 
the  feeline  that  cause  exists  for  fear, 
whether  the  foar  be  actually  felt  or 
not,  or  turn  out  to  have  been  ground- 
less. 

To  Scare  (Nor.«A;>rra,  to  frighten) 
is  to  cause  to  desist,  or  to  fly,  from 
fright.  It  is  to  produce  suddenly  the 
combined  effect  of  fright  and  repug- 
nance. 

To  Startle  is  to  cause  to  start  with 
fright  or  fear,  hence  it  involves,  when 
literally  taken,  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  the  body.  Yet  it  is  not  ex- 
pressive of  great  or  lasting  fear,  and 
may  be  almost  entirely  nroduoed  by 
great  surprise  into  whicn  little  fear 
enters. 

*'Tbe  tnpposition  that  angels  assume 
bodies  need  not  startle  as."— Locks. 

"  Antony,  oo  the  other  hand,  was  desi- 
roos  to  haTe  him  there,  (knrTing  that  he 
would  either  hefnghUned  into  a  compliance 
which  wonld  lessen  him  with  his  own  party, 
or  by  Mipoeing  what  was  intended,  make 
himself  odioos  to  the  soldiery."— Mini)I.S> 
Ton,  Life  of  Cicero, 


**  Infieetioas  cowardice 
In  thee  hath  terrified  onr  host." 

CHAPMAir,  Homer, 

"Before  the  aeoessioa  of  Jamea  L,  or  at 
least  during  the  reigns  of  his  three  unme- 
diate  predecessors,  the  ffovemment  (tf  Eng- 
land was  a  ffovemment  by  force,  that  is,  the 
kin^  carried  his  measures  in  Parliament  by 
intimidation.**-^PAlxr. 

♦•  By  proof  we  feel 
Onr  power  sufllcient  to  disturb  this  heaTcn, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Thongh  inaccessible,  his  iatal  throne; 
Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  roTenge." 

MiLTOir. 

**  And  as  a  child,  when  fconn^  sounds  mo- 
lest. 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's 
breast."  Cowpbr. 

FULFIL.  Discharge.  Reauzb. 
Substantiate. 

To  Fulfil  is  to  fill  up  according  to 
a  measure  or  standard,  which  may  be 
internal  or  external,  personal  or  other- 
wise ;  as  to  fulfil  one  s  own  intention, 
promise,  the  desire  of  another,  a  law, 
an  obligation  or  duty,  expectations  or 
hopes  entertained. 

Di8Charoe(0.  Fr.  deseharger^toun" 
hurd€n)  is  to  relieve  one's  selu>f  what  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  weieht  laid  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  an  obligation^  <luty, 
debt,  or  office.  Generally  speakinr,  we 
discharge  in  order  to  reheve  oursdves, 
we  fulS  in  order  to  satisfy  others. 

To  Substantiate  is  to  give  sub* 
stance,  in  the  sense  of  reality,  to  things 
of  statement,  claim,  orassertion,bv  the 
means  of  proof  or  evidence.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  employed  in  the 
sense  of  giving  solidity  to  what  is 
capable  ofbeing  enjovea  or  possessed 
in  a  more  or  less  developed  iorm. 

**  He  would  not  embitter  thei  r  enjoyments, 
but  he  would  sweeten  and  substantiaU 
them."— Ksox. 

Realize  is  to  bring  from  abstract  or 

f)0S8ible  into  rtal  existence.  We  rea- 
ixe  a  scheme  when  we  carry  it  effec- 
tually into  execution.  We  realize  a  de- 
scription when  we  can  bring  it  vividly 
before  the  mind's  eye.  We  realize  an 
estate  when  we  convert  it  into  money. 
"The  Spirit  dictates  all  such  petitions, 
and  Ood  Himself  is  first  the  author  and 
then  they^ffi^^  of  them."— South. 

**  Had  I  a  hundred  tonguM*  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  these  hundred  ofllces  diteharge." 
DRTDnr. 
o  G 
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*'  It  will  b«  u  bard  to  apprehend  at  that 
aa  emptr  with  thoold  remoT*  monntaiiu ;  a 
■nppoeiaon  which,  if  nalized,  would  reliere 
Sisfphnt."— OULVYILL. 

FULNESS.  Plenitude. 
Although  these  words  are  etjmolo- 
ricaUj  ecjuiralenL  the  Lat.  pPmus  and 
tne  English  fiUl  oeing  closely  allied. 
Plenitude  (lAUpUnXtudirwn)  is  used 
in  a  higher  stjle,  and  with  a  more  ab- 
stract leaning.  Indeed,  Plenitude  is 
never  physical  fulness,  but  moral,  de- 
noting the  possession  of  some  power  or 
aualification  in  a  nobleand  preeminent 
egree.  The  fulness  of  a  stream,  the 
fulness  of  enj( 
power, 

Bowever.  is  equally  applicable  to  phy- 
sical ana  moral  abundance. 

**  A  ^ort  aentcnoe  maj  be  oftentimes  a 
large  and  a  miffhtf  prayer.    Devotion  so 
'  being  lil  "     * 


8  of  enjoyment  The  plenitude  of 
',  wisaom,  authority.   Fulness, 


managed  beinc  like  water  in  a  well,  where 
Ton  hare  /muu$M  in  a  little  compaM."— 
South. 

"The  painting  preserret  the  tame  cha- 
racter, not  onlj  when  He  it  tuppoeed  de- 
teending  to  take  vengeanee  upon  the 
wicked,  but  oTen  when  He  exertt  the  like 
fUmttuU  otwwer  in  aots  ot  benefloenoe  to 
mankind.'*— BUBKX. 

FURIOUS.  Violent.  Vehe- 
ment.   Impetuous. 

Furious  (Lat.  ftlribsus,  raging) 
means  haying  fury,  which  is  excessive 
and  riolent  rage.  The  term  Furious  as 
applied  to  natural  forces  is  not  proper. 
A  ftirious  wind  is  a  metaphor,  mean- 
ing animated  as  if  with  tne  spirit  of  a 
furious  man.  A  furious  force  is  one 
which  displays  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  foretell  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  reach,  or  the  mischief  it 
may  do. 

Violent  (Lat  viXlentutt  violent^ 
boiiUrous)  means  exercising  great  or 
undue  force  contrary  to  law,  reason, 
or  moderation. 

Vehement  (Lat.  vi^khnem,  impetu- 
out)  conveys  the  idea  of  pursuing 
one's  own  ends  with  keenness  ana 
energy,  though  it  is  not  exclusively 
used  of  human  character  or  de- 
meanour. A  vehement  wind  or  stream 
is  one  which  seems  eagerly  bent  on 
running  its  own  course.  In  their 
moral  applications,  men  are  furious  in 
their  passions;    violent  in    speech. 
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manner,  and  oonduot{  vehement  in 
their  expressions,  desires,  and  pur- 
suits. It  may  be  observed  that  vehe- 
mence is  in  its  effects  confined  to  the 
subject,  while  fury  and  violence  tend 
to  effect  others.  Violence  is  never 
laudable ;  vehemence  may  be. 

Impetuous  (Lat.  tmo^Shu,  auauU^ 
violent  impulm)  is  used  Doth  mechani- 
cally and  morally.  Mechanically,  im- 
petus is  nearly  equivalent  to  momen- 
tum, being  measured  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  mass  into  velocity,  but  it  is 
used  less  strictly  and  more  populsiiy. 
Morally,  impetuosi^  oonvevs  the 
idea  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
feeling^  of  the  moment  with  eagerness, 
and  with  little  reflexion. 

*' A  power  eteps  in  that  Umita  the  arro- 
gance of  raging  pattioni  and  furunu  elo- 
mentt,  and  taTt, 'So  far  thalt  thon  go,  and 
no  fkrther.'  **— Bubks. 
In  matters  of  human  conduct  violence 
is  often  coupled,  or  contrasted,  with 
fraud;  violence  and  fraud  being  the 
two  main  modes  of  wnmg-d^ing^ 
among  men. 

"Since  he  who  begint  to  violate  the 
happineet  of  another  doei  what  it  wrong, 
be  who  endearoort  to  obriate  or  pnt  a  ttop 
to  that  vioUnee  doea  in  that  reqwet  what  ia 
right  bj  the  termt."— Woolastov. 

"Thv  preient  wantt,  or  fean,  or  deeirea 
carry  thj  tpirit  in  thy  own  prayert  eagerly 
and  vehenCmtly  in  pnrtmt  of  thoee  thy 
wanta,  feart,  or  deelret»  beeaaee  they  are 
things  nretently  inenmbent  npon  thee  and 
in  thy  rMW."— Haul 
Vehemence  is  the  manifestation  in  act 
or  demeanour  of  eagerness.  The  im- 
petuous man  is  he  who  is  actuated  by 
a  variety  of  motives  of  unequal  and 
unoertam  power. 

'*  There  being  no  kind  of  rire  which  men 
woald  not  abandon  themtelTee  nnto,  con- 
tiderinff  the  tmpetuoutneu  of  their  own 
natural  appetites,  and  the  power  of  exter- 
nal temptations,  were  thia  restraint  from 
religion  once  removed  and  abolished."' 
Wiumfs. 

Vigour  of  scope  and  rapiditr  of 
action  in  regard  to  an  aim  or  subject 
characterise  impetuosity ;  energy  and 
sustained  rapidity  of  movement,  vehe- 
mence ;  excess  or  abuse  of  force,  vio-  I 
lenoe;  while  violence  with  distraction  ^ 
becomes  fury.  The  impetuous  man, 
though  not  wise,  is  capable  of  an  act 
of  dashing  bravery.    The  vehement 
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man  will  do  what  he  liaf  set  himself 
to  do  with  yigoor  and  Tivaoitr.  The 
▼iolent  man  ought  to  be  uunned; 
the  furious  man  put  under  restraint. 


G. 

GAIN.  Emolument.  Lucbs. 
Propit. 

Gain  (Icel.  gagn^  advanta^;  not 
the  Fr.  gapt$r)  is  here  a  generic  term. 
It  denotes  that  which  comes  to  a  man 
4M  the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  accrues 
to  him  as  a  desirable  possession.  The 

?iin  accrues  directly  to  the  man.  The 
ROPrr  (Lat.  pro/km^  toUof  advan- 
tage) arises  from  his  trade  or  dealing, 
and  the  matters  which  are  the  subject 
of  it.  Hence  eains  are  commonly  upon 
a  considerable  scale,  profits  are  com- 
monly made  in  little  instalments ;  but 
the  gain  is  more  unoertain  or  casual 
than  the  profit,  which  ought  to  accrue 
in  a  rejB^Uu>  manner  as  the  fruit  of 
professional  industry,  while  we  often 
bear  of  ill-gotten  ^n.  Yet  exorbi- 
tant profit,  though  It  retain  the  name, 
is  sometimes  a  kmd  of  theft. 

Emolument  (Lat.  anAlUmentumf 
effartf  gain)  is  any  profit  arising  from 
office,  employment,  or  Ubour.  It 
supposes,  noweyer,  some  dignity  of 
occupation,  and  would  not  i>e  em- 
ployed of  menial  work,  manual  labour, 
or  eyen  a  petty  trade;  and  is  most 
commonly  employed  of  official  income 
and  reyenue,  including  indirect  and 
fluctuating  sources  of  payment,  as 
fees,  dues,  and  the  like. 

LucBB  (Lat.  tScruniy  gain,  profit) 
is  a  term  yery  seldom  used,  and, 
when  used,  denotes  sordid  or  ill- 
g[otten  gain.  The  yerb  to  gain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  yerb  to  win  as 
entuavour  is  distinguished  from  tuck 
or  address ;  but  the  noun  Gain  is  used 
in  the  broadest  sense  as  the  opposite 
of  loss.  But  some  amount  of  action  is 
presupposed,  of  which  gain  is  the  re- 
sult. That  which  accrues  to  a  man  by 
fixed  order,  as  for  instance,  an  here- 
ditary estate,  is  not  strictly  a  gain, 
though  it  may  be  a  boon. 
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*'  A  gantleman  who  hma  a  part  of  his 
own  ettote,  after  paTing  the  ezpenaet  of 
coltiTation,  thonld  pain  both  tho  rent  of 
the  landlord  and  the  «r^  of  the  ftmner. 
He  ia  apt  to  denominate,  howoTer,  his 
whole  ffom  profit,  and  that  eonfonndi  rent 
with  proAt ;  at  least  in  common  langnaffe.** 
Smith,  Wealth  qfNaiunu, 

"  His  pnidia,  in  like  manner,  were  tri- 
butes, tolls,  portage,  bankage.  stodcage, 
coinage,  proAts  by  salt  pits,  mills,  water- 
ooorses,  and  whatsoerer  emoktments  grew 
bj  them,  and  the  like."— Hourshsd. 

"Albeit  for  profit  and  lucre  aU  things 
aresettosale."-iWa. 

GAMBOL.    Prank.    Frolic. 
Gambol  (once  spelt  gambatUd,  gam- 
baud;    Fr.  gambadg.  it.  gambata^  a 
Jumping  about)  is  a  skipping,  playing, 
or  leapmg  in  merriment. 

Prank  CWbdowood  compares  Ger. 
prangen,  to  gUtter.  Du.  pronk,  finery ; 
and  connects profiK  with  prance)  is  an 
act  which  is  merry  and  ludicrous,  snd 
tends  to  mischief  towards  others,  or  a 
personal  joke  or  trick. 

A  Frouc  (Ger.  fihihlieh.  glad, 
merry)  is  an  exuberant  manirestation 
of  a  mind  which  requires  sportiye  re- 
laxation. Dumb  animals  gambol. 
Young  people  haye  their  pranks  and 
frolics. 

*«  Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards 

GatmboFd  bsfore  them.'' 

Mn/roir. 
*'  In  came  the  harpies,  and  played  tlu^r 
acenstomed  jmnUv.**— Ralbgh. 
*<  While  many  a  pastime  eireled   in  the 

shade. 
The  joong  contending   ss   the   old  snr- 

reyed; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er   the 

ffroond. 
And  s&ights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 

went  ronnd."  Qoldsmith. 

GAME.    Plat. 

Plat  (A.  S.plegan,  to  play)  is  a 
common  term  for  any  actiye  rorm  of 
amusement.  Play  becomes  Game  (A. 
S.  gamian,  to  puiy)  when  it  is  syste- 
matic and  is  exercised  according  to 
rule.  The  yerb  to  play,  howeyer,  is 
employed  in  reference  to  games.  Boys 
are  at  play  when  they  amuse  them- 
selyes  m  a  random  manner.  When 
they  go  to  cricket  they  begin  a  game. 
But  in  regard  to  the  yerbs,  to  play  s 
game  is  the  phrase  used,  because  to 
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gmme  is  restricted  to  plajing  at  games 
of  chance  or  gambling. 

**  It  u  rvrj  Temarksbltt  that  tlM  people 
oftheMialAods  are  great  gamblers.    They 
hare  a  gam»  ftrj  much  like  oar  dranghta. 
—Cook's  Vcyagtt, 

"  The  lamb  thj  ript  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reasoo«  wonld  he  diip  and 

playT 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flow'ry 


And  licks  the  hand  jost  raised  to  shed  his 
blood."  Pope. 

GAUDY.    Showy.    Gay. 

Gaudy  is  displaying  gaads  (Lat. 
gaudiutn,joyf  an  object  producing  joy) 
or  trinkets;  hence  ostentatiously 
showy  in  colour  or  decoration. 

Gay  (Fr.  ^t,  meny)  denotes  such 
colouring  as  expresses  or  inspires 
gladness.  Nor  is  it  restricted  to 
colouring;  but  life,  activity,  form, 
festive  arrangement, and  light,  equally 
contribute  to  a  gay  scene. 

Smowy  (A.  S.  sceawej  a  show)  is 
strikingljir  conspicuous,  on  the  score 
of  colouring  more  esptnsially,  or  orna- 
mentation. The  three  terms  are  ap- 
plicable to  inanimate  substances  as 
well  as  to  persons ;  as  gaudy  furniture, 
showy  dress,  a  gay  parterre.  Gay 
lies  at  one  extreme,  and  is  a  term  of 
praise.  Gaudy  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  a  term  of  dispraise.  Showy 
lies  between  the  two. 

"  The  modem  invention  of  multiplying 
the  works  of  the  artists  by  devices  which 
require  no  ingenuity,  has  prostitated  the 
ornaments  of  a  temple  to  the  gaudiitesM  of 
a  suburban  villa,  and  the  decorations  of  a 
palace  to  the  embellishment  of  a  trades- 
man's door-post."— Enoz,  Essays, 
"  Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was 
ffay.'*  Pope. 

'*  When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from 
the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a  present 
of  evejrything  that  was  rich  and  showy  to 
the  women  whom  they  most  admired.**— 
Sptetalor, 

GAZE.    Gaps.    Stahb. 

These  terms  express  a  fixedness  of 
look,  and  vary  according  to  the  emo- 
tion of  mind  which  produces  them. 

We  Gaze  (Sw.  ^om,  to  ttart  with 
fright,  cf.  aghast:  Skbat,  Ettfm. 
Diet,)  when  me  attention  is  roused 
and  fixed  by  the  curious,  the  interest- 
ing, the  beautiful,  or  the  affecting. 


SYNONYMS  [gaudy] 

We  Gaps  (A.  S.  ge&pan,  to  gape) 
from  idle  curiosity,  ignorant  wonaer, 
or  listless^  open-mouthed  amusement 
of  mind. 

We  Stare  (A.  8.  tt&riany  to  starts 
gfue)  wheneverj  from  any  motive,  we 
msten  unconscious  looks,  as  from 
wonder,  surprise,  stupidity,  fright  or 
horror,  impudence  or  curiosity. 
"So, checking  his  desire,  with  trembling 

heart. 
Gazing  he   stood,  nor  would  nor  could 

depart: 
Fixed  as  a  pilgrim  'wHderod  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to 

stray. 
But  stands  with  awfU  eyes  to  watch  tha 
dawn  of  day."  DBTDZir. 

'*  The  Dutch,  who  are  more  fiunous  for 
their  industry  and  application  than  for  wit 
and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  their 
streets  what  thev  call  the  sign  of  the  paper/ 
that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot  dressed  in  cap 
and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  immoderat« 
manner.  This  is  a  standing  Jest  at  Am- 
sterdam.*—-5     '  ^ 


"  They  stand  staring  and  looking  upon 
Me."— Bift^. 

GEM.    Jewel. 

The  Latin  gemma  had  other  senses 
than  that  of  a  precious  stone;  as,  a 
bud.  When  applied  to  precious  stones 
it  meant  not  only  those  which  were 
precious  from  their  rarity  and  in- 
trinsic substance,  but  those  also  on 
which  the  skiU  of  the  engraver  had 
bestowed  an  artistic  value.  Not  only 
the  diamond  or  the  emerald,  but  the 
cornelian  and  the  agate  incised  by 
the  sculptor,  are  clawically  speaking 
Gems. 

Jewel,  on  the  other  hand*(0.  Fr. 
joyel)  is  not  employed  to  designate 
any  stones  but  those  which  are  of  in- 
trinsic value.  In  old  English,  how- 
ever, a  precious  ornament  of  gold,  or 
of  more  than  one  inlaid  gem  or  pre- 
cious stone,  was  called  a  Jewel. 

GENDER.    Sex. 

Sex  (Fr.  sexe,  Lat.  sexus)  is  a  na- 
tural division  of  animals. 

GsNDsn  ^Fr.  genre,  Lat  ginusj  -his) 
is  the  technical  or  artificial  recognition 
of  sex,  its  exclusion,  and  iuandogies. 
There  are  two  sexes  and  three  gen- 
ders. 

'*  Gender  being  founded  on  the  distiaetioQ 
of  the  two  sexes f  it  is  plain  that  in  a  propar 
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MOM  it  can  only  find  place  in  tke  naniM  of 
liring  crcatarM  whicb  admit  the  dittinetion 
of  male  and  female,  and  therefore  can  be 
ranged  ander  the  maacnline  or  feminine 
gendera."— Blaib. 

GENIUS.    Tastb.    Science. 
Genius  ($ee  Abiutt)  is  a  pure 

J  Id  of  nature.    That  which  it  pro- 
uces  is  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Taste  (Fr.  tdUr,  0.  Fr.  fajf#r)  is 
seen  in  works  of  studj  and  time.  It 
belongs  to  the  exhibition  of  a  multi- 
tude of  rules  established  or  assumed. 
It  produces  only  conventional  beauty. 
That  a  work  should  be  good  on  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  it  must  be  elegant, 
finished,  worked  up  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  elaborateness.  A  work 
of  genius  will  wear  an  air  of  neglect, 
an  irregular,  unstudied,  bold,  and 
even  perhaps  wild  character.  A  keen 
perception  of  beauties  and  fiiults  be- 
longs to  taste.  Life,  grandeur,  power, 
force  of  imagination,  activi^  of  con- 
ception, belong  to  genius.  Taste  sees 
what  is  calculated  to  produce  aeree- 
able  sensations.  Genius  produces 
striking  and  forcible  impressions. 
Taste  is  trained.  Genius  seises  as  by 
intuition,  forms  a  conception  without 
imitation,  and  realizes  it  without  rule, 
yet  acting  upon  the  principles  of  rule 
without  Min^  conscious  of  it.  Custom, 
philosophy,  mtercourse  with  men  of 
taste  strengthen  taste.  Taste  in  the 
arts,  as  in  ererything,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  beautiful  or  the  ^pticeful, 
the  lore  of  that  which  is  intrinsically 
excellent,  and  the  preference  of  and 
acquiescence  in  it. 

Science  (Lat.  jctentia,  knowledge) 
is,  in  those  matters  in  which  it  may 
play  a  part  with  genius  and  taste,  the 
exact  Imowledge  of  the  rules  of  art, 
the  practical  conformity  of  art  to  the 
trutu  of  nature.  Genius  is  the  most 
powerful  and  the  least  imitable  of  all. 
It  often  needs  to  be  corrected  by 
science  and  tempered  by  taste. 
Science  is  the  most  exact,  rigid,  and 
judicial;  but  truth  mav  be  barren, and 
science  without  impulse,  feeling,  and 
imagination  may  elicit  no  more  than 
the  cold  sympaUiy  of  reason.  Taste 
is  the  most  elegant,  graceful,  and 
agreeable. 
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GENTLE.  Mild.  Meek.  Sorr. 
Bland.    Tame. 

^  Gentle  (0.  Fr.  gentile  Lat.  geu' 
t\Ut,  gentem,  a  family)  denoted  jpri- 
marfly  we//-6om.  Hence,  refinea  in 
manners,  and,  by  a  further  extension 
of  meaning,  ofquiet  nature  and  placid 
disposition.  The  term,  therefore,  is 
applicable  to  the  natures  of  animals, 
and  only  by  analogy  to  external  forces 
and  influences;  indeed,  to  anything 
capable  of  producing  soft  and  soothing 
impressions  on  the  one  hand,  or  vio- 
lent and  harsh  on  the  other.  A  gentle 
person,  look,  force,  voice,  and  the 

**  Oh,  gently  on  thr  rapplianf  s  head. 
Dread  Goddeae,  lay  thjr  ehaatening  hand ; 

Not  in  thj  Gorgon  terrors  olad* 
Nor  circled  tdth  the  vengef^  band.** 
Oeat. 

Gentle  is  thus  an  essentially  relative 
term,  implying  the  absence  of  its 
contrary,  and,  therefore,  most  expres- 
sive in  those  subjects  where  the  con- 
trary is  usual  or  conoeivable. 

Tame  (A.  S.  t&m)  denotes  that 
l^entleness  which  is  the  result  of  train- 
mg  or  domestication.  The  sheep  is  a 
gentle  animal;  the  wolf  may  be 
tamed. ^  By  a  metaphor.  Tame  is  used 
to  signify  spiritless;  as,  *'  a  tame  re- 
sistance," "a  tame  poiem."  Tame- 
ness  is  a  condition  in  which  ferocity 
or  enerspr  is  absent  or  has  been  sub* 
dued.  As  gentleness  implies  inha«nt 
energy  and  power,  whicn  is  exercised 
in  moderation  at  the  dictates  of  the 
will  or  disposition,  so  tameness  im- 
plies the  absence  of  these  qualities* 
as  being  the  manifestation  of  mere 
temperament,  natural  or  acquired. 
Tamoiess  is  inanimate  traotableness 
or  quiet,  and  so  is  often  employed  of 
animals  whose  nature  makes  them 
easy  of  association  with  man. 

"  That  it  maj  not  besntpectsd  that  there 
b  anything  of  tamenen  or  mean-e|]irited- 
nees  in  this  eondoot,  the  advantage  u  point 
of  dignity  and  esteem  really  lies  on  the  side 
of  the  good-natured  and  peaceable  man."' 
Watbeland. 

Mild  (A.  S.  mUde)  convejs  the 
idea  of  subdued  but  not  deteriorated 
energy.  The  air  is  mild,  which  might 
be  harsh;  the  fruit  is  mild,  which 
might  have  been  acrid  or  strong;  the 
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expression  is  mild,  which  might  have 
been  stem  *  the  dispositiou  is  mild, 
which  might  have  been  giyen  to 
sereritj,  but  seems  alien  to  it. 

"  Mildnasi  would  better  toit  with  iiMiestT, 
Tbao  rash  revenge  and  rough  Mveritj/' 

MildneM  and  gentleness  are  oompa- 
tible  with  power  and  penetration, 
which  Softness  (A.  8.  irft,  toft)  is 
not.  A  soft  Toice,  a  soft  ^ht^  soft 
music,  all  please  and  soothe,  but  do 
not  enrapture.  The  characteristic 
idea  of  softness  is  pleasant  impress. 
It  is  opposed  to  harshness  and  hard- 
ness, it  is  equally  opposed  to  energy 
and  resistingnesfl.  llence  the  ten- 
dency of  the  term  to  assume  morally 
an  unfarourable  chs^aoter;  as  denot- 
ine  eflPeminacy,  too  great  suscepti- 
bility, and  too  great  simplicity. 

"  There  being  only  tome  few  Ditheiatf 
to  be  excepted  (inch  as  Plntareh  and  Atd- 
eof),  who  out  of  a  certain  toftneu  and 
tendemeM  of  nature*  that  thej  might  free 
the  one  good  God  from  the  impatataon  of 
erili,  would  needi  set  up  beside*  Him  an 
eril  ionl  or  Dsmon  above  the  worid,  lelf- 
exutent»  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  them.*' 

— CUDWOBTH. 

Mebknbm  (Dan.  myg,  pliant)  dif- 
fers from  mildness,  gentleness,  and 
softness,  in  being  never  applied,  like 
them,  to  the  deportment,  out  only  to 
the  temper  or  character.  It  is  a  theo- 
logical virtue  ;  but  with  the  world  at 
large  it  is  not  in  favour ;  whence  has 
been  imposed  upon  it  the  idea  of  sx- 
ee$nv  submissiveness.  and  an  ab- 
sence of  that  ''spirit^'  which  more 
readily  finds  admiration.  It  may  be 
observed  that  meekness  at  least  ex- 
cludes obstinacy  as  well  as  pride; 
while  persons  who  have  softness  in 
manner  are  often  found  by  no  means 
wanting  in  self-will.  Meekness  re- 
sults from  the  absence  of  arrogant 
self-will  or  self-assertion.  It  is  the 
quality  which  meets  not  violence  with 
violence,  or  force  with  force,  or  cla- 
mour with  clamour,  but  endures  pro- 
vocation and  submits  to  wrong. 

*'  B7  inheriting  the  earth.  He  meant  in- 
heriting thoM  things  which  are  withont 
qiuetion  the  greatest  blenhigB  npon  earth» 
aalmnetR  or  compomire  of  qpirit,  tranqnil- 
litj,  cheerfMness,  peaee,  and  eomlbrt  of 
mind.    Now  these,  I  apprehend,  are  the 


[ghastly] 


peenliar  porUoa  and  recompense  of  the 
w***."— Bishop  Pobtkus. 

Bland  (Lat  hlandut,  fiattering^  al- 
luring)  is  that  which  induces  pleas- 
ing impressions  by  soothing  qualities 
of  character,  and  is  employed  ex- 
clusively of  the  outer  manifestationa 
of  expression  and  manners.  It  is 
ordinarily  associated  with  calmness 
and  dignity^  with  affableness  and 
courtliness  m  superiors.  A  bland 
manner  in  a  frieodf  or  equal  would  be 
unacceptable,  as  approaching  too 
nearly  to  condescension.  Milton  uses 
the  term  of  natural  influences — "  Ex- 
hilarating vapours  bland.*' 
"  Arrajed  in  arms,  and  bland  in  voice  and 
look."  Lkwis,  Statiut, 

GHASTLY.    Grim.    Grisly. 

Ghastly  (A.  8.  gastUc,  frightfiU) 
IS  the  same  word  as  ghotiUj;  hence 
the  predominant  idea  is  that  of  a 
supNematural  or  deathlike  pallor,  from 
which  the  signification  has  been  ex* 
tended  to  denote  simply  deadly,  hor- 
rible; as,  "  ghastly  wounds." 

"  Her  fhce  was  so  ghaMy  that  it  conld 
■oareely  be  recognised."— Mxcaulay. 

Grim  (A.  8.  grim,  savage)  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  essentially  connected  with 
lift  and  the  expression  of  th«  wunU' 
nance  of  man  or  beast  Suriiness» 
ferocitv,  and  ^vity,  combined  into 
a  fixed  and  rigid  expression,  would 
constitute  grimness. 

•*  The  grim  face  of  Uw."— Denhah . 

Grisly  (A.  8.  grysUe,  terrible)  ap- 
plies  to  the  whole  form  or  appearance, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  fear  as  pro- 
duced through  what  is  ugly  and  for- 
bidding. 

"  M7  griily  countenance  made  othera  fly." 
Shakbspkarb. 

GHOST.  Apparition.  Spectre. 
Phantom.    Vision.     Phantasm. 

Ghost  (A.  S.  gdst,  a  tpirit)  is  pri- 
marily, though  this  sense  is  no  longer 
colloquial,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  a  man. 
Hence,  as  a  synonym  with  those  given 
above,  it  denotes  an  apparition  of  a 
specific  kind,  that  is,  ofthe  spirit  of 
iome  departed  person  in  visiUe  though 
disembodied  fimn. 
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«<  I  thovght  that  I  hsd  died  in  deep. 
And  was  %  bleated  ^AoiC" 

COLERISOB. 

Apparition  (Lat.  apparWonenij  an 
attendant f  from  apparbrtj  to  appear) 
ii  the  ^^enerio  term,  of  which  Gbost  is 
aspeciei.  A  sudden  appearance  which 
produces  a  startling  effiect  from  its  un- 
expectedness is  an  apparition  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  An  ap- 
parition is  always  of  a  person  or  a 
coUectiye  object,  not  of  many  objects 
m  a  complex  view. 

"  I  think  it  is  the  weakneai  of  mine  ejet 
Tbnt  ihnpet  this  monstron*  ctppariUon," 
Shakbspxaxb. 

Spectrb  (Lat  n%etram)  is  a  pre- 
ternatural personal  appearance  with- 
out indiriauality,  and  therefore  not 
assumed  to  be  in  particular  the  spirit 
of  any.  either  departed  or  livin]^. 
Both  Ghost  and  Spectre  are  in  their 
common  acceptation  taken  for  some- 
thing human. 

An  apparition  or  a  Vision  (Lat. 
v'wAntm,  a  «eeuif ,  an  apparitum)  might 
be  of  a  celestial  nature,  as  of  angels, 
or  an  angel ;  Vision  including  more 
than  a  solitary  apparition,  and  ad- 
mitting the  idea  or  a  teent  in  which 
many  figures  appear.  Nor  is  the 
term  Spectre  employed  but  in  the 
sense  of  an  uncongenial  or  horrible 
apparition.  A  lorely  Tision ;  a  hideous 
spectre.  Vision  differs  from  Appari- 
tion as  the  sttbjectife  from  the  objeo- 
tiye.  ^  One  has  a  yision,  one  sees  an 
apparition.  A  yision  may  come  from 
a  frenzied  or  eyen  disordered  imagina- 
tion, an  apparition  is  supposed  to  baye 
an  external  reality. 
**  Thns  patted  the  night  to  font,  till  morning 

mir 
Came  ISurth  with  pflgrim  ttq»  in  amice 

gray: 
Who  with  her  radiant  flngert  ttilled  the 

roar 
Of  thnnder,  ehaeed  the  eloadt»  and  laid  the 

windt 
And  gritly  tpeetres,  which  the  fiend  had 

raited 
To  tempt  the  fikm  of  God  with  terron 

dfre."  Milton. 

M  Upon  the  foot  oT  this  eotUiittioa  it  Is 
tappoted  that  Itaiah»  in  prophetio  dream  or 
viMum,  beard  Ood  qieaklng  to  him,  like  at 
8t.  Peter  heard  a  roioe  and  taw  a  viiion 
while  he  lay  in  a  tranee»  and  that  in  idea 
he  traataeted  an  that  Ood  to  ordered  him 
to  do."— WAnBLANlk. 


Phantom  (Fr.  Janthme^  Lat.  pkan^ 
tofma,  an  image,  anappearanee)  denotes 
what  has  an  appsjrent  but  no  rml  ex- 
istence. No  spint  is  therefore  supposed 
for  it. 

PHANTA8M(Lat.;  from  Gr^^arraa-fMip 
an  appearance f  pfumtom^  equally  ex- 
presses the  unreal,  but  is  purely  sub- 
jectiye,  and  refers  what  is  seen  or 
imagined  to  the  mind  acting  upon 
itseu.  A  phantom  is  a  single  object, 
as  a  spectre  or  a  will-o*-the-wisp.  A 
phantasm  may  be  a  complex  object  or 
a  scene.  We  eyen  speak  of  phantasms 
in  the  sense  of  creations  <^a  diseased 
or  disordered  imagination ;  buta  phan- 
tom expresses  more  the  deituion, 
phantasm  the  play  of  the  misguided 
mind. 

«'  Like  the  French  Repnblio,  the  Italian 
Repnblio  it  in  their  eyee  a  pfumiom  which 
appeared  yeeterday,  and  may  Tanieh  to- 
morrow."—Eustace*  Jtaly, 

**  Aeeording  to  them,  the  Devil,  that  is 
to  often  qpoken  of  in  the  Scriptnree,  it  no- 
thing elte  but  either  a  diteate  of  the  body 
or  a  phantasm,  in  the  brain,  or  the  widted 
prineiplet  and  inclinatioot  of  a  man't  heart," 


GIGANTIC.    Colossal. 

A  Giant  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
living  beings  as  the  Titans  and  Giants 
(Lat.  gigantes)  of  antiquity. 

A  Colossus  (Gr.  mXosv^)  is  a  gigan- 
tic itatue  like  that  of  Apollo,  seyentr 
cubits  high,  which  stood  at  tne  mouth 
of  the  ^bour  of  andent  Rhodes, 
and  was  absurdly  supposed  to  haye 
bestridden  it.  Tnis  dinerence  lies  at 
the  root  of  their  anilication.  Both  are 
equally  symbolical  of  what  exceeds 
the  ordinary  human  limits  of  magni- 
tude in  bulk,  but  the  former  only  ex- 
presses what  is  yast  in  mind  or  pur- 
pose. We  speak  equally  of  gigantic 
and  colossal  magnitude,  or  a  gigantic 
or  colossal  striae;  but  a  schme  of 
yast  magnitude,  though  it  might  be 
termed  gigantic,  that  is,  such  as  a  giant 
might  conoeiye,  could  not  be  termed 


GIVE.    Grant.    Bestow.    Con- 
PER.    Render. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  if 
that  of  communicating  to  othen  what 
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in  our  own,  or  in  our  power.  And, 
indeed,  Give  (A.  8.  gif'an)  denotes 
this  generallj,  and  no  more. 

To  Grant,  CoMFsm,  and  to  Bestow 
are  characteristic  modes  of  riTing. 
To  grant  (O.  Fr.  graanttr,  L.  Lat. 
ertantart,  to  guarantee)  is  always  from 
one  person  to  one  or  more  others,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  expectation,  pntjer, 
or  request. 

To  Bestow  (be-  and  ttowe,  a  place) 
meant  originallj  to  laj  up  in  store. 
It  is  stiU  used  in  parts  of  England  in 
the  sense  of  Itt  bury.  Hence  its  latter 
meaning  is  to  give  something  of 
substantial  Talue,  with  the  intention 
of  benefiting  the  object  of  the  be- 
stowal. 

Confer  (Lat.  eo^ferre,  to  betUw) 
implies  not  so  much  the  ralne  of  the 
thmg  g^en  as  the  condescension  of 
the  girer,  while  Grant  implies  his 
liberality  and  good  will.  Honours, 
distinctions,  £iTOurs,  pririleges  are 
conferred.  Goods,  gifts,  endowments 
are  bestowed.  Ilei^uests,  prayers, 
privileges,  fayours,  gifts,  ulowances, 
opportunities  are  granted. 

"  Give,  ftad  it  shall  be  ffwen  unto  700.** 
—Bible, 

A  peculiar  sense  attaches  to  the  word 
Grant  as  a  legal  term,  as  a  piece  of 
land  granted  to  a  noble  or  religious 
house.  So  Blackstone  speaks  of  ^'  the 
transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or 
oonyeyance.'' 

To  Render  (Fr.  rendre,  Lat.  red- 
ditre)  is  to  bring  in  relation  to  a  per- 
son or  a  state,  and  so  to  restore,  pay, 
inflict,  assign,  contribute,  fumisn ;  or 
to  bring  into  a  state,  as  to  render  safe 
or  unsafe,  to  render  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another. 

"Render  therefore  vnto  CaMar  the 
thisft  that  are  C»Mur'a«  and  nnto  Qod  the 
things  that  are  God's."— .fiji^.  Bible, 

**  Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing- 
floor.**--BiW«. 

"Almighty  God«  thoagh  He  reaXly  doth 
and  cannot  otherwise  do,  yet  will  not  seem 
to  bettow  His  fkroors  alK^ther  gratis,  but 
to  expect  some  competent  retom,  some 
small  nse  and  income  for  them."— Babbow. 

"  I  esteem  the  encomhuns  yoa  en^erred 
upon  me  in  the  senate,  together  with  tout 
eongratnlatory  letter,  as  a  distinction  of  the 
highest  and  most  illnstrions  kind."— MxL- 
MOTH,  Cieero. 


SYNONYMS  [glad] 

GLAD.  JoTFUL.  Pleased.  Ds- 
lighted.    Gratified. 

Glad  (A.  S.  gUsdf  ihiningf  cheer- 
Jiil)  denotes  the  lowest  degree  of 
pleasure.  It  is  the  opposite  term  to 
sorry,  and  commonly  no  more  denotes 
joyousness  than  Sorbt  denotes  deep 
sorrow  or  grief.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
express  complimentary  feelings,  as, 
**  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,"  and  is 
commonly  preceded  by  some  aug- 
mentatire  word. 

Joyful  (Fr.joi«,^(jy ;  Lat.  pi.  gau- 
dia)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  usea  for  the 
hignest  decree  of  pleasure  excited  by 
an  external  event.  Gladness  admits, 
howerer.  of  degrees,  and  may  be  more 
temperecL  thoughtful,  and  lasting  than 
joy,  which  may  even  be  exuberant  and 
excessive. 

Plbasxd  (Fr.  ptaisir,  pleasure^  may 
denote  either  the  pleasure  of  joy  or 
the  pleasure  of  satis&ction  or  appro- 
bation. 

Gratified  (Lat.  graf^ptciriy  to 
gratify)  implies  a  sense  or  pleasure 
aue  to  the  behaviour  of  another. 

Dbijghteo  (O.  Fr.  dettttr,  horn  th» 
Lat.  deUetare,  to  delight)  is  a  much 
stronger  term  than  glad  or  pleased 
for  expressing  the  same  kind  of  feel- 
ing. 

"  Then  are  they  glad,  beeaose  they  are 
street,"— Bible, 


*«yoyistheTiYidpl< 


or  ddight  fai- 


spired  br  inunediate  reception  of  something 
pecaliarly  gratefhl,  of  something  obrionsly 
prodnctire  of  an  essential  advantage,  or  of 
something  which  promises  to  oontribnte 
to  our  present  or  ftitore  well-being.''^ 

COOAK. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  very  Aetn- 
mination  which  is  the  groand  and  eprvag 
of  the  will's  act  is  an  aot  of  choice  and 
pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agree- 
able and  the  mind  better  pleased  in  it  thusn 
another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior 
pleaeedneee  is  the  ground  (tf  all  it  does  in 
the  case."— Edwards. 

The  term  GRATirrextends  to  a  peculiar 
meaning  beyond  that  of  personal  con- 
duct of  one  towards  another,  in  which 
it  i»  nearly  synonymous  with  tfic£u^ ; 
as  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  de- 
sires, and  the  like.  When  expressiye 
of  lively  satisfaction  at  the  act  or  con- 
duct of  another,  it  commonly  indicates 
some  superiority  in  the  person  satis- 
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fied ;  as,  tbe  &ther  is  gratified  by  his 
son's  conduct. 

**  For  who  would  die  to  gratify  »  foe  T 
Dbtden. 
«*  80  on  they  fibred,  delighted  still  to  join 
In  mutual  convene."  Miltok. 

GLANCE.    GuMPSE. 

A  Glancb  (Sw.  glans,  brishtnm) 
expresses  both  the  sudden  shooting 
of  a  bright  object  or  ray  of  light  be- 
fore the  ejes,  and  the  rapid  casting 
of  the  yision  itself  upon  an  object. 

GuMPSB  (connected  with  gleanu 
£low,  glitter,  &c.,  and  with  Du.  and 
Ger.  gUmmeny  to  shine  faintly)  differs 
in  implying  the  seeing  momentarily 
and  imperfectly, while  Glanc  b  implies 
that  the  object  is  seen  momentarily 
and  distinctly.  Glanc  e  is  more  com- 
monly voluntary,  Glimpse  involun- 
tary. We  take  glances;  we  catch 
glimpses. 

••  Tbe  poet'a  eye,  in  a  fine  freniy  rolling. 
Doth  gloHce  firom  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven." 

Shaksspbabe. 

•'  Who  this  is  we  must  learn,  for  man  He 

seems 
In  all  His  lineaments,  thouffh  in  His  fkoe 
The  glimpses  of  His  Fathers  glonr  shine." 
Milton. 

GLIDE.    Slide.    Slip. 

To  Sup  is  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  an  involuntary  movement 
(A.  S.  slipan,  to  slip,  glide  axoay). 

To  Slide  (A.  S.  slidan)  is  voluntaiy 
or  involuntiuy. 

Glide  (A.  8.  ^lidan)  is  voluntary, 
or  analoeous  to  it.  Slip  conveys  the 
idea  of  sliding  in  an  accidental  or  de- 
viating manner,  as  when  the  foot 
slips,  or  a  bone  slips  out  of  its  place. 
A  slip  is  not  onl^  sudden  and  rapid, 
but  it  is  short,  while  Slide  and  Glide 
are  continuous  and  protracted.  To 
slide  is  to  move  glibly  over  a  surfi^e, 
and  without  hindrance.  But  Sudb 
and  GuDB  differ,  in  that  Slide  always 
supposes  a  surfkoe  or  basement  upon 
and  over  which  the  movement  takes 
pUuje,while  Gudb  expressesthe  move- 
ment alone.  Noiseless,  uninterrupted, 
equable,  and  apparently  effortless  pro- 
gress may  be  called  gliding.  So  a 
bird  may  be  said  to  glide  in  the  air, 
and  ghosts  glide  from  one  chamber  to 
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another.    A  vessel  glides  through  the 
water,  not  upon  it. 
"  She  (Medea)  glode  fbrth«  as  an  adder 
doth.*'  QowBB. 

*'  They  have  not  only  slid  impereratibly, 
bnt  have  plunged  opoily  into  artiflce."— 

LOBD  BOLXNOBBOKB. 

"These  worldly  advantages,  these  ho- 
nours, profits,  pleasures,  whatever  they  be, 
are  of  uncertain  continuance,  and  may  in  a 
little  time  slip  away  from  us ;  to  be  sure, 
we  shall  in  a  little  time  Aip  away  from 
them."— Attebbtjby. 

GLORY.    HoNOUB.    Fame. 

Globy  (Lat.  gloria')  is  the  result  of 
success  in  such  things  as  excite  the 
admiration  of  men  at  large — extra- 
ordinary efforts,  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

HoNouB  (Lat.  h'Mbrem^  is  the  re'- 
suit  of  excellence,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  narrower  circle  in  which  we 
per8onallj[  move,  and  according  to 
their  particular  standard  of  it.  Ho- 
nour IS  never  entirely  separated  from 
virtue ;  but  glory  may  have  no  con- 
nexion wiUi  it.  Honour  must  ever 
regard  the  rights  of  others;  glory 
may  be  earned  at  their  expense.  Glory 
attends  great  deeds,  honour  attends 
the  discharge  of  duty.  Therefore  we 
may  if  we  please  despise  glory,  but  it 
is  ill  to  despise  honour. 

Fame  (Lat.  fima)  is  the  result  of 
meritorious  success  in  the  more  select 
but  less  showy  walks  of  life.  We 
speak  of  the  glory  of  the  conqueror, 
the  honour  of  Sie  gentleman,  the  fiune 
of  the  scholar  and  the  philanthropist. 
Honour  and  fame  are  always  external 
to  one's  sdf ;  but  Globt  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  self-glorification, 
or,  as  Hobbes  has  called  it,  *•*•  Internal 
gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind." 
But  fimie  has  not  tne  moral  worth  of 
honour.  Tbe  man  who  is  honoured 
has  his  reward  in  the  feeling  which  is 
entertained  towards  him,  the  famous 
man  in  that  his  name  is  often  in  people's 
mouths. 
*'  Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we 

live. 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give." 

PoPB,  Homer. 

"  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
ward of  all  honourable  professions."— 
SsUTH,  WtoUk  (if  Nations, 
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STNONrifS 


[glow] 


ii! 


"  F<aM  is  the  fpwr  that  the  dear  ^rit 

dothrMM 
(Th*t  lest  inflrmtty  of  noble  minds). 
To  seora  delights  end  Uts  Isborions  deTs." 
Lyditu, 

GLOW.    Warmth.    Hbat. 

Glow  (A.  S.  ^Uwxn^  to  glow)  it  a 
shinioff  with  yirid  li^ht  or  intense 
heat  It  combines  the  ideas  of  bright^ 
ness  and  warmth.  The  incandescent 
metal  glows  with  intense  heat,  the 
^low-worm  with  yirid  and  steady 
ight.  In  the  glowing  substance 
the  glow  emanates  from  the  sub- 
stance  itself.  A  healthj  glow  of 
the  body  is  the  exact  opposite  of  an 
external  chill. 

Warmth  (A.  S.  wearm^  tcarm)  is 
moderate  heat,  less  addressing  itself, 
or  not  at  all,  to  the  eye. 

Hbat  (A.  S.  hmtu),  in  its  common 
acceptation,  signifies  not  merely  that 
principle  which  is  present  in  all  l>odie8, 
and  on  the  degree  of  which  depends 
their  fluid  or  solid  state,  but  the  evo- 
lution of  caloric  in  a  strong  or  exoes* 
siye  quantity.  The  analogous  use  of 
the  terms  is  reeolated  by  these  natural 
distinctions.  We  speax  of  the  fire  of 
genius,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  glow 
of  generous  feeling,  the  warmtn  of 
friendship,  and  theJ^e. 

'  Penons  who  nretend  to  fisel 
iMnneonunoi 


The  glowing$  nS  vneonunon  seel ; 
Who  others  soom,  end  seem  to  be 
Righteous  in  yer/  greet  degree." 

Llotd. 

"  The  htai  and  harry  of  his  rage." 
South. 

"  Many  persons,  fr<Mn  ririons  and  dead 
and  c(Jd,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  ex- 
cellent grace  and  a  spiritnal  UKormth  sod 
holj  Are.**— Bishop  Tati^b. 

GOLD.    GoLDBH.    (A.  S.  gold,) 

These  terms  are  both  used  as  adjeo- 
tives,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  sigpaifies  made  of  gold,  the  lat- 
ter also  as  haying  the  characteristies 
of  gold ;  as  wealth,  brightness,  yellow- 
oesB.  A  gold  cup ;  golden  corn,  sun- 
sets, days,  thougbts,  or  memories. 

GOODNESS.    ViRTUi. 

GooDitxss  (good^  from  a  Teutonic 
base,  "  Ga4^**  to  tuit,  to  Jit ;  Skeat, 


£tvm.  Diet,)  is  natural  and  without 
effort. 

It  is  instinctiye  Virtytb  (Lat.  vir- 
tiitem),  as  yirtue  is  trained  or  prmo- 
tised  goodness.  Hence,  in  somesort^ 
goodness  may  be  without  yirtue,  and 
yirtue  without  goodness.  The  tender- 
ness of  feeling  shown  by  many  chil- 
dren is  goodness,  not  yirtue.  To 
abstain  m>m  theft  in  a  thief  would  be 
yirtue,  not  goodness.  Yet  goodness, 
in  the  highest  degree,  is  superior  ta 
any  yirtue  ;  for  He  who  alone  is  per- 
fect g^oodness  could  not  be  called 
yirtuous,  which  is  human.  Virtue  ia 
actual  goodness,  as  set  against  possible 
eyil  in  man's  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Goodness  is  often  used  in  a  specifie 
sense,  as  equiyalent  to  kindness  or 
beneyolence.    Goodness  is  in  tho 


"  Olad  hearts,  without  reproach  or  blot. 
Who  do  Thj  will,  and  know  it  noc" 

But  yirtue  lies  in  resisting  and  control- 
ling eyil  temptations  and  tenden- 
cies. 

"  Goodnan  is  strictly  and  eminently  meral^ 
Itisinitsnatareofabonsdleesezteat.  If 
it  be  not  nniTersally  operatiTe»  it  eaaaet 
exist  as  a  perfitetion.^— OoQAS. 

"The  exemplary  desire  of  regnlatinff  ear 
thonffhts  and  pnrsnits  br  right  prinotxJea 
eonsutntee  virtut ;  and  aU  the  dnOee  wbfeh 
are  performed  with  warmth  and  feeling  are 
deemed  the  result  of  yirtootM  aibctione.*'— 
CooAjr. 

GOODS.  Chattels.  Commodity. 
Merchandise.  Wares.  Effects, 
Property.    Possession.    Articles. 

Goods  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
transferable  articles  of  property,  such 
as  are  intended  for  rale,  or  might 
realize  a  money  yalue  if  sold. 

Effects  (Lat.  ejfscte,  thing$  vnrmgkt 
out)  represent  the  personal  estate,  eyen 
down  to  the  smallest  matters  in  use, 
and  such  as  would  practically  be  of 
no  yalue  but  to  the  proprietor. 

Chattels  (O.  Fr.  chtA^  L.  Lau 
eUpttdUyproptrty)  is  a  wider  term  than 
Goods  or  Eppbcts,  and  oomprisea 
eyery  kind  of  proper^  except  the  five- 
hold  and  what  is  parcel  of  it.  Chattels 
are  diyided  into  real  and  personal ;  real 
chattels,  in  the  words  or  the  old  law- 
writers,  rayour  of  the  reali^— reUts 
to,  or  are  interest  in  land  *  peraonal 
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chattels  are  morable  goods,  as  hones, 
plate,  monej,  &c. 

A  Commodity  (Fr.  eammodiU)  19 
any  movable  article  raluable  bj 
money^  but  is  restricted  to  articles  of 
neoessity.  Works  of  art,  for  instance, 
as  such,  are  not  commodities ;  but  a 
painting,  if  regarded  as  an  article  of 
ramiture,  might  be  called  a  com- 
modity. 

Merchandise  (Fr.  marehandim)  is 
the  generic  term  for  all  articles  of 
trade,  considered  as  such  in  the  agere- 

Site ;  while  Wares  (A.  S.  twini)  is 
e  sum  of  articles  of  a  particular 
kind. 

Possession  (Lat  posMStianem.  from 
potHderef  to  poiseu)  is  that  of  which  a 
man  is,  as  a  fact,  pooessed,  whether 
rightfully  or  not,  or  irrespectively  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  may  have  ac> 
quired  it. 

Property  (Fr.  frofri^U,  Lat.  pro- 
priitatemy  owjunhip)  is  that  which  is 
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properly  one's  own^  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  qnalifyinflr  ezDreesions, 
would  be  taken  to  imply  a  legal  title 


to  possession. 

Article  (Lat  artXc^ut^  dim.  of 
artus,  a  joint)  is  a  specific  and  relative 
term.  It  is  such  a  commodity  as  may 
be  brought  under  a  particular  head ; 
as  articles  of  food,  furniture,  clothing, 
decoration,  and  the  like. 

"  They  wonld  fight  not  for  orticiei  ci  faith 
bnt  for  artieUi  ot  food."— LAnwR. 

GOOD  -  H  UMOUR.  Good  -  na- 
ture. 

GooD-HVMOUR  is  a  cheerful  state  of 
the  spirits,  producing  gaietjr  in  others, 
as  it  is  itself  nv.  Yet  it  may  be 
transient,  and  tollowed  by  a  reactive 
peevishness. 

Good-natvrb  is  that  plastic  dispo- 
sition which  naturally  sharea  the  joys 
of  others,  yet  suffers  ofttimea  from 
wesk  complaiaance  to  their  wiahea. 

GORGEOUS.    Sumptuous. 

Both  terms  express  a  character  of 
the  impoeinff,  but  the  Gorgeous 
(O.  Fr.  gorgmtf  JUmnting,  vom,  and 
that  in  some  way  from  gorge,  ths 
tkrott)  represents  that  which  it  so 


through  amplitude  and  colour ;  while 
Sumptuous  (Lat.  tumptuoms)  is  that 
which  giYes  the  same  impression  from 
its  costliness.  Gorgeous,  for  instance, 
or  sumptuous  furniture.  A  sumptuous 
repast  would  be  one  consisting  among 
other  things  of  costly  dishes,  a  gor- 
geous repast  would  imply  the  precious 
metals,  and  high  decoration  in  any 
way. 

GOVERN.    Rule.    Regulate. 

Govern  (O.  Fr.  govemer,  Lat, 
gtibemaref  to  ttoery  dinet)  is  to  exercise 
power  or  authority  with  judgment 
and  knowledge;  hence  govern  is 
never  taken  by  itself  in  a  bad  sense. 

Rule  (Norm.  Fr.  ruiUy  Fr.  rigk; 
Lat.  reefi/o,  h$  Lrrrni)  denotes  no 
more  than  control  and  direction  by 
superior  authority  or  power,  however 
exercised.  Rule  is  exercised  over  the 
wills  and  actions  of  men  only.  Govern 
is  more  extensively  appbed,  as  to 
govern  the  horses  or  the  nelm.  Rule 
belongs  more  to  the  simple  power  of 
the  individual^  Govern  to  that  power 
as  it  is  modified  by  principles  and 
limitations  of  government.  The  des- 
pot rules,  the  constitutional  monarch 
governs.  Govern  implies  a  subject  of 
some  importance.  Rule  is  applicable 
to  trivial  things  as  well. 

Regulate  (Lat.  r^ii/artf,  to  dirtct) 
denotes  the  exercise  of  a  controlling 
power  over  force  already  in  action  or 
progress :  as,  to  reg^ate  the  movement 
of  a  machine,  to  regulate  finances.  It 
denotes  less  dignity  and  authority  than 
Rule  or  Govern,  but  closer  care  and 
management,  and  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  address.  The  wise  man 
will  govern  his  passions,  while  he  rules 
his  conduct  and  careniUy  regulates 
his  expenditure  and  his  affairs. 

*'Th«  Bishop^s  poMnuauv  thonld  be  m 
gentio  and  tmgf,  that  men  hardlj  can  be 
nnwiUiog  to  comply  with  it."— Barrow. 
"  Ne  shall  the  Saxoa't  eelret  all  peaceably 
Enjoy  the  crown  which  they  from  Britona 

won. 
First  ill,  and  alter  ruUd  wickedly.'' 
8p 


'*  Some  lay  that  nnder  fores 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move. 
And  need  not  1&  immediate  hand,  who 

first 
Preeevibed  their  eowss,  to  ngulatt  it  now." 

COWPXB. 
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GRACE.    Favour. 

Gracb  (Lat.  ^atia)  denotes  a 
beceiit  gnratuitoudj  oonferred,  or  a 
Bernce  grataitouslj  x«ndered. 

FAvouB(Lat./irt>arew)hai  in  itmore 
of  personal  affection  and  interest,  the 
sign  of  desire  for  the  well-being  of 
the  person  favoored.    Grace  excludes 
right  and  strict  merit.    Fayour  is  pre- 
ference of  persons   for  any  cause. 
Grace  is  removed  from  justice,  and 
favour  from  impartiality.    Grace  ex- 
cludes equivalent,  but  does  not  ex- 
clude partial  deserving.     Favour  sup- 
poses  no    merit   beyond    pleasing. 
Gracks  has  no  sense  anidogous  to  the 
plural  FAvotjRs.  It  is  goodness,  bene- 
volence, clemency,  generosity,  which 
grants  grace.  ParUcular  good  will  and 
personal  inclination  accords  favoutB. 
One  majr  grant  grace  to  an  enemy,  one 
shows  favour,  or  confers  favours  only 
on  those  one  loves.    Gracb  interests 
the  receiver;  Favour  also,  and  perhaps 
equally  or  more  than  equally  the  giver. 
One  is  happy  at  receiving  grace.  One 
maysetash^htvalueonfavour.  Gracb 
conveys  primarily  the  idea  of  power 
and  superiority  in  him  who  grants  it ; 
Favour  familiarity  in  him  who  receives 
it. 

GRACIOUS.    Merciful.    Kind. 

Gracious  (see  Grace),  when  com- 
pared with  Kind  (literally,  entertain- 
ing feelings  naturaUy  due  to  creatures 
of  the  same  kind  or  nature,  A.  8.  eytide, 
natural)  differs  from  it  not  so  much  in 
essence  as  in  exhibition;  the  gracious 
being  the  kind  as  shown  to  inferiora, 
while  kindness  may  be  towards  any. 
It  has  in  it  an  element  of  condescen- 
sion. Graciousness  can  only  be  shown 
to  beings  of  some  moral  dignity  and 
capacity,  who  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  value  of  actions. 
Kindness  may  be  shown  towards  dumb 
animals.  Kindness  is  a  duty  in  all. 
Graciousness  rather  implies  such 
kindness  as  is  in  excess  of  the  mere 
demands  of  duty,  and  is  exhibited 
where  it  could  not  be  claimed  even  of 
moral  right. 

••  I  therefore  beg  tou  viill  be  oraciouslv 
pleated  to  accept  thi»  moat  faithful  seal  of 
your  poor  •ubject,  who  has  no  other  design 


[orace] 


in  it  than  toot  good,  and  the  diaehanre  af 
his  own  oonadence."— Bishop  Bubhbt. 

^'*^L!!^Y  f^^tion^d  one  to  aaothcr 
with  brotherlj  lor:"^.~JSibi4,         ""*'*«» 

Merciful  (Fr.  m$rei,  Lat.  m«n»- 
flj»»,  tjftmipwMs,  reward)  is  the  qualitv 
of  withholding  pain,  evil,  orsoSermg, 
when  It  is  in  one's  power  to  inflict  it  • 
or,  in  a  milder  sense,  the  granting  oi 
benefits  in  spite  of  demerit. 

•'  Bleawd  are  the  mercifkl,  for  they  abaU 
obtain  mmy.'*—J»W«.  "«7»nM 

GRAND.  Great.  Sublime. 
XVOBLB.  Majestic.  Imposino.  Mag- 
NiricBNT.  Stately.  Splendid.  Su- 
perb.   August. 

Grand  (Lat.  grandu,  large,  grand) 
18  applied  to  the  union  of  exceUence 
with  somethmg  which  conveya  the 
impression  of  vastness  or  greatness  in 
the  sense  of  expansivenesa;  as  a  grand 
mountain  or  cataract,  a  grand  sight, 
grand  music,  a  grand  monareh,  a 
grand  conception,  a  grand  character. 
Xne  grand  expands  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  vastness  and  majesty. 

••  I  hare  ever  observed  that  colonnades 
and  aTenaes  of  trees  of  a  moderate  lenjrth 
were, tnthout comparison,  far^nwidertlhin 
when  they  wCTe  soJIbred  to  run  to  immense 
distances.*— BuBKS.  — -««« 

Great  (A.  S.gredt),  as  a  synonym 
of  Grand,  denotes  less  vividly  what 
18  impressive,  vet  is  associated  with 
power  and  gifts  capable  of  accom- 
pUshmg  ends  of  their  own.  The 
truly  great  man  may  be  sometimes 
the  yery  opposite  of  grand.  Cincin- 
natus  was  great  indeed,  when,  havinjr 
saved  his  country,  he  kid  aside  hu 
grandeur.  Greatness,  in  its  moral 
sense,  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses.  The  great 
man  has  extraordinary  powers  of 
which  he  makes  use  to  accomplish 
high  and  important  ends.  A  great 
undertaking  is  extensive  or  arduous 
in  Itself;  whae  it  needs  high  qualities 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  usue. 

**  Greatness  of  soni  is  to  be  acquired  by 
^verae  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity.-Z 

Sublime  (Lat.  «ufc/im«,  h/ty,  «i*. 
Itme)  IS  the  highest  of  aUthcae'terms. 
It  IS  so  hijgh  in  character  that  the  sub- 
lime inspires  awe  rather  than  delight 
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in  the  scenes  of  art  or  natore,  and  in 
the  character  and  deeds  of  men.  The 
truly  sublime  is  not  only  awfdl  bnt 
eleTatin^.  It  is  seldom  applied 
directly  to  persons. 

*'  The  age  was  froitfiil  in  great  men ;  bnt, 
if  we  except  the  ntbUnu  JolUu  Leader,  none, 
•■  regards  si^endonr  of  endowments,  stood 
upon    the   same  lerel  as  Cicero.  "•Db 

QUIKOBT. 

Noble  (Lat.    ribhUiij    well-known^ 
noblt)  is  a  term  of  opposition,  and 
derives  its  force  from  that  a^nst 
which  it  is  set.    It  is  that  which  is 
above  the  punr.  pettjr,  low,  mean, 
or    dishonoorable,    with    any,    the 
smallest  degree,  of  which  it  is  incom- 
patible.   It  is  properly  a  social  and 
moral  term ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  sort 
of  piotnresqne  analogy  that  we  speak 
of  a  noble  tree  or  palace.    A  noble 
nature  or  action  is  innately  superior 
to  that  which  is  base. 
«*  Know  this,  mj  lord,  nobUU^  of  blood 
Is  bnt  a  glittering  and  fUlacions  good : 
The  nobleman  is  be  whose  nobU  mind 
Is  Ailed  with   inborn  worth  nnborrowed 
from  his  tdnd."  DBTDSir. 

Majestic  (Lat.  mq^estof,  txcellence. 
majesty)  refers  exclusiyely  to  external 
e^ect  of  form  or  morement,  and  has 
no  connexion  with  moral  greatness. 
The  basest  tyrant  niifi^t  have  a  ma- 
jestic person  or  air.  The  moTements 
of  an  epic  poem  should  be  majestic. 
Concentrated  strength,  self-posses- 
sion, and  grace  make  up  the  majes- 
tic. 

**  Bnt  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  miyesUc  mien ; 
By  stature  and  by  beauty  marked  their 
Sovereign  Qneen.**  Dbtdbit. 

Imposing,  like  Majestic,  is  purely 
external ;  but  that  which  is  majestic 
has  always  an  individuality,  while 
many  things  in  detail  may  combine 
to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  The 
term  is  not  of  old  usage.  ^  Nor  is  im- 
posing a  term  of  unqualified  praise ; 
K>r  that  may  have  an  imposing  exterior 
which  has  little  intrinsic  substance  or 
solidity. 

Magnificent  (Lat.  magrClficui)  is 
applied  to  objects  of  rich  and  yaried 
beauty  on  a  Iflo^  scale,  and  especially, 
in  the  case  of  works  of  art,  to  those 
which  combine  size^  excellence,  elabo- 
rateness of  conception  and  execution, 
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with  creat  effeotiyeness ;  though  the 
term  Maonipicxncb  by  no  means  ex- 
presses the  character  of  a  work  of 
art  simply  as  such,  howeyer  excellent . 
That  costliness  and  elaborateness  are 
requisite  to  entitle  a  work  of  art  to 
the  epithet  magnificent,  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  architecture.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  may  be'magnificent ; 
the  Great  Pjrramid  is  stupendous,  but 
not  magnificent.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  purely  natural  production  might  be 
called  masniificent  for  its  uniform 
beauty  and  size;  as  a  magnificent 
pearl. 

"  Man  He  made,  and  for  him  bnilt 
Magjufieent  this  world."  Milton. 

Stately  is  exhibiting  state  or 
dignity,  or  what  is  analogous  to  them, 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  what  has, 
or  may  be  conceived  to  wear,  an  air  of 
imposmg  dignity ;  as  a  stately  figure, 
walk,  palace,  ayenue,  or  forest  tree. 
Stateliness  inyolyes  the  combioation 
of  height  and  grace. 

"Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that 

walk 
The  earth,  and   stately   tread   or   lowly 

creep.**  Milton. 

Splendid  (LeX.tpUndidutf  spUnderCy 
to  shine  brightly)  is  like  Magnificent, 
but  less  strons^,  and  differs  from  it  in 
being  applied  to  abstract  qualities, 
whi(m  ma^pificent  neyer  is.  Splendid, 
not  magnificent,  talents.  The  splen- 
did implies  always  something  bril- 
liant, gorgeous,  or  striking. 

'*  Lireries  whose  gorgeoasness  evinces 
not  the  footman's  deserts,  bnt  his  lord's 
splendidnet8."—BoYlx, 

Superb  {Tr.superbe,  Lat.  siiperbuSf 
haiighty^  splendid)  has  no  application 
in  our  language  to  human  disposition, 
but  is  used  of  objects  of  nature  or  of 
art  which  are  of  the  beat,  that  is,  the 
largest  or  best  developed,  the  best 
manufactured,  the  most  imposing  or 
elaborate ;  as  a  superb  diamond,  tree, 
house,  carpet,  bracelet,  equipage. 
The  original  force  of  the  Latin  su- 
perbus  soil  runs  throug[h  the  modem 
use  of  the  term.  It  indicates  that 
striking  superiority  to  other  objects 
of  the  same  class  which,  in  conscious 
creatures,  would  naturally  be  accom* 
panied  by  pride. 
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'*  With  laboorvd  ritibU  detigii 
Art  itroTa  to  b«  mtperblj[  flae." 

QsuBOSHJk 

August  (Lat.  augutiuSf  eon$eeratedf 
majtstie)  is  only  employed  of  penons 
and  of  what  emanates  from  tnem  as 
creating  extraordinair  respect,  or  re- 
spect mingled  with  awe.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  term  should  not  he  employed 
analogously  of  risible  objects,  as  the 
august  mountain  solitudes ;  but  there 
is  a  kind  of  personality  attributed  to 
such  features  of  nature. 

"  Not  with  soch  maJMtf ,  rach  bold  relief. 
The  forms  auffuttt  the  king,  or  cooquering 

chief. 
E'er  swelled  oa  murble  as  in  Terse  h«Te 

shifted- 
In  polished  terse — the  manners  and  the 

mind."  Pops. 

GRATIFY.  Indulob.  Humour. 
Satisfy.  Please.  Satiate.  Glut. 
Cloy. 

To  Gratify  (Lat.  grattficaH^  to 
oblige)  is  first  to  please,  then  to  in- 
dulge, and,  in  tne  latter  sense,  to 
indulge  not  only  persons,  but  the 
mind  and  its  tastes  or  desires,  the 
flenses  and  the  appetites. 

Indulge  ^Lat.  indtdgtre)  is  to  con- 
cede something  to  a  wealmess  or  a 
wish.  The  subject-matter  of  grati- 
fication is  more  positiYe  than  that 
of  indulgence.  We  gratify  paasions, 
desires,  and  the  like;  we  indulge 
humours  or  other  less  powerful  in- 
fiuences.  In  indulging  we  escape 
the  trouble  or  effort  of  resisting^  in 
gratifying  we  look  for  keen  enjoy- 
ment. The  former  is  a  sij^  of  weak- 
ness, the  latter  often  of  yicious  deter- 
mination. 

"  His  (Virfnl's) sense  alwajs  somewhat  to 
gratify  oar  imagination  on  which  it  may 
enlarge  at  pleasore."— Dbtdev. 

•*  Restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And,  left  to  herself,  if  eril  then  ensne, 
8he  first  his  weak  induigtnet  will  aconse." 

MlLTOV. 

To  Humour  (Lat.  hianoremj  moU- 
fure,  the  idea  of  Galen  and  many 
later  physicians  being  that  the  general 
temperament  was  caused  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  particular  humour; 
whether  choleric,  or  phlegmatic,  or  san- 


guine.  or  m^ncholy)  is  to  adapt 
oneself  to  the  Tariable  mood  of  aa- 
other. 

"  By  humouring  the  mind  in  trifles,  w« 
teach  it  to  presnme  on  its  own  importunity 
in  greater  matters ;  and  it  will  b«  Ibnad  a 
conTonleat  mle  in  the  management  of  ov 
passions,  aa  of  oar  children,  to  ntom 
a  eomplianoe  with  them,  not  only  when 
they  ask  improper  things,  bnt  when  they 
ask  anyUiing  with  impatienee." — Bishop 
Hurd. 

To  gratify  if  capable  of  much 
difference  in  the  coaracter  of  the 
gratification.  The  lowest  and  most 
sensual  passions  may  be  gratified, 
and  the  purest  wishes  on  behalf  of 
another,  as  when  a  fiither  is  gratified 
with  the  successes  of  his  son. 

To  Satisfy  (Lat.  tdtisftt^ht,  to 
give  eatisfaetian)  is  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  a  want,  whether  the  want 
be  ordinate  and  lawiiil,  or  unlawful 
and  inordinate,  and,  like  Gratity,  ad- 
mits of  many  degrees  and  kinds;  but 
Satisfy  does  not  imply  pleasure,  at  it 
is  implied  in  Gratify  ;  but  the  feelinr, 
though  less  vivid,  is  more  substantia. 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  may  be 
satis&ction  without  gratification,  and 
gratification  without  satisfaction.  The 
craving  of  a  hungry  man  are  satis- 
fied with  very  plain  diet,  in  which 
there  is  no  gratification  of  the  palate. 
Hie  gratification  of  licentiousness  and 
worldliness  are  often  felt  to  be  utterly 
unsatisfactory. 

"  The  word  satiMfiactum  is  fluently  em- 
ployed to  ex|»reos  the  tall  acoomplishmenf 
of  some  partionlar  desire,  which  always 
commnnicates  a  temporary  pleasnre,  wh^ 
ever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  de«re." — 
CoOAV. 

Please  (Fr.  p/oinr,  vUasure)  has 
the  twofold  meaning  ot  exciting,  1, 
anything  of  the  nature  of  pleasure ; 
and  S,  specifically  a  feeling  of  honour- 
able satisfaction,  as  when  a  superior 
expresses  himself  as  pleased  with 
another.  Pleasure  hoMs  an  interme- 
diate position  between  Satisfactiodt 
and  uratipication,  being  more  than 
the  first,  and  less  than  the  second.  To 
be  pleased  denotes  a  more  lasting  co  - 
dition  than  to  be  gratified,  and  also 
conyeys  the  idea  of  combined  grati- 
fication and  approval  of  the  iudgmeat 
arising  from  objects  whion  operate 
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coDtinvouBly  opon  our  miikU ;  as  to 
be  pleased  with  a  landscape  we  oon- 
template,  or  a  book  we  are  reading, 
or  with  the  conreriation,  orsocietj, 
or  manner,  or  conduct  of  others. 

'*  The  mqI  hu  vamaj  different  fccoltiefl. 
or,  in  other  words,  mmnj  different  w»jrt  of 
acting, and  can  be  inttawtiij pleated  or  made 
h^ipj  hj  all  these  diffBrent  fiMolties  or 
ways  of  acting."— Addisov. 

Satiate  (Lat  tdticar§)  denotes  ex- 
cessire  Satufaction.  or  satisfi^tion 
and  something  more.  ItdeserreSyhow- 
erer,  to  be  remarked,  that  as  extremes 
prorerbiall^  meet,  to  be  satiated  is 
ofmn.  practically,  the  opposite  of  being 
satisfied;  for  to  be  satisfied  denotes 
pleasure  and  contentment,  while 
satiety  is  the  feeline  of  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent  produced  br  ootr-satis- 
faction.  Sati atb,  Glut  (  Lat.  gltUire, 
to  swallow  down),  and  C  lot  (  Fr.  chutr, 
to  nailf  cloM  up.  and  so  do^,  eloUf 
Lat.  clavuty  a  nail)  hare  much  in  com- 
mon. Indeed,  Glut  and  Cloy  maj  be 
taken  as  the  complement  of  satiety, 
the  former  denoting  the  excess  of 
supply  orer  demand  or  legitimate  re- 
quirement, the  latter  the  reaction  in 
individual  fiBeling  by  way  of  loathing, 
dissatisfaction,  and  loss  of  apprecia- 
tion, naturally  and  necessarily  conse- 
<)uent  upon  the  excess.  Glut  is  used 
impersonally,  as  when  a  market  is 
said  to  be  glutted  or  orerstocked; 
Cloy,  only  of  persons  and  their  de- 
sires. 

"  The  rarietf  of  objects  dissipates  ears 
Ibr  a  short  time ;  bnt  weariness  soon  en- 
snes,  and  tatutv  converts  the  promised 
pleasnre  to  Indiference  at  least.  If  sot  to 
pain."— Kyox. 

**Thns  mnst  ye   perish  on  a  barbarous 

coast! 
Is  this  your  fkte,  to  gUd  the  dogs  with 

gore. 
Far  from  yonr  friends,  and  from  your  natire 

shore  P  "  Pope,  Homer. 

"Alas  !  their  love  may  be  ealled  appetite ; 
No  motion  of  the  lirer,  bnt  the  palate 
That  suffer  surfeit,  doyment,  and  rerolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  ••  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much." 

Shakxspxabk. 

GRATITUDE.  TnANKruLNEss. 

GmATrruDB  ^Fr.  gratituds)  relates 
rather  to  the  inner  state  of  feeling, 
TuAKKruLNLts  to  the  exhibition  of  it  in 
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words.  We  commonly  use  Grateful 
in  reference  to  human  agents ;  Thau  e- 
PUL,  to  Divine  Proridenoe.  We  may 
lookmteful.  We  speak  our  thanks. 
Thankfulness  is  mistrusted  if  it  be  not 
expressed;  but  gratitude  may  be  too 
deep  for  words.  Thankfulness  is  un- 
easy till  it  has  acknowledged  a  kind- 
ness; gratitude,  till  it  has  recom- 
pensed it. 

"  Gratitude  is  a  pleasant  afliMtioa  ex- 
cited by  a  lirely  sense  of  benefits  reeeired 
or  intended,  or  eren  by  the  desire  of  being 
beneilcial.  It  is  the  lirefy  Mid  powerral 
reaction  of  a  well-disposed  mind  apon  whom 
benerolenoe  has  c<mferred  some  unporiant 
good.**— GoeAJr. 

"  GKto  us  that  due  sense  of  all  Thy  mer- 
des,  that  our  hearts  may  be  naibignedly 
thcanJrftd.**^Book  qf  Common  Prayer. 

GRATUITOUS.    VoLusTAar. 

WlLLIHO. 

Gbatuitous  (Lat.  tratMttUf  dont 
without  profit  or  rmoarA)  means  given 
without  equiyalent  or  recompense, 
granted  irrespectiTely  of  claim,  or 
where  none  exists :  lience  in  the  ap- 
plied sense  of  uncalled-for  by  circum- 
stances, and,  still  farther,  unwar- 
ranted oy  them,  as  a  gratuitous  insult 
is  one  that  was  wholly  unmerited, 
snd  as  a  gratuitous  assertion  is  one 
for  which  no  proof  is  forthcoming. 

Voluntary  (Lat.  v6luntnriut)  is 
more  restricted  in  its  sense  than  Wil- 
uvOf  baring  the  neffatire  significa- 
tion of  not  done  under  compulsion. 
All  our  outward  actions,  whaterer 
may  be  the  full  nature  of  their  mo- 
tires,  must  be  called  Voluntary  ;  but 
they  are  not  neoesssrily  performed 
willingly,  that  is,  it  does  not  follow 
that  our  wishes  and  inclinations  go 
along  with  the  actions  performed. 
The  TOWS  of  the  cloister  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  taken  voluntarily.  There 
are  multitudes  of  cases  in  which  they 
hare  not  been  taken  willingly.  It  may 
be  obserred  that  Willino  and  Volun- 
tary are  applicable  both  to  the  agent 
and  the  act ;  GnATurrous,  only  to  the 
act.  Voluntary  and  Wiluno  belong 
more  to  the  freedom  of  act  and  motive 
in  the  agent  himself;  GaiTurrous,  to 
its  effect  upon  othen,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  such  acts  or  motires  in  relation 
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to  others.  A  roluntarj  benefit  is  one 
which  is  given  with  freedom  of  will; 
ft  gratuitous  benefit  is  one  which  has 
been  purchssed  by  nothing  on  the 
part  or  the  receiyer. 

"  The  Gf«ek  word  stgniflM  most  gratui- 
totu,  most  free,  nndecerred,  and  the  pore 
eiEBct  of  gnoe."— Batbs. 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Ood 
acts  not  neceaearilj,  bnt  voluntarily  with 
partieolar  intention  and  design,  knowing 
that  He  does  good,  and  intenmng  to  do  so, 
freely  and  ont  of  choice,  and  when  He  has 
no  other  constraint  upon  Him  bnt  this^that 
His  will  inclines  Him  to  eommonioate  Him- 
self and  to  do  good."-— CulbKS. 

"His  wiUinoiuss  to  foigiTe  retomlng 
sinners."— 7Ma. 

GRATUITY.    Gift. 

Girr  being  simply  a  thin^  gi^^en, 
Gbatuity  (see  Gratuitous)  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  gift.  It  is  commonly 
expected  as  due,  but  could  not  be 
enforced  as  a  legal  claim. 

"  The  Caraliers  and  Presbyterians  of  the 
dty,  hoping  to  imjproTe  this  opportunity, 
inrited  them  to  Jom  with  the  city,  as  they 
tenned  their  party  there,  promising  them 
their  whole  arrears,  constant  pay,  and  a 
Tforetent  gratuity,  giving  them  some  money 
m  hand  as  an  earnest  of  the  rest."— Lud- 
low, Memoirs. 


GRAVE.    Sbrious. 
GiuTB    (Fr.   grate^ 


Solemn. 

Lat.  grdvis, 
heavy)  means  oharacteriaed  by  weight, 
but  not  used  in  the  physical  but  only 
in  the  moral  or  anuogous  sense; 
hence  important,  and.  as  applied  to 
character  or  persons,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  bemg  charged  with  affairs 
weighty  or  important.  This  is  some- 
times more  in  appearance  than  reality, 
and  comes  of  humour.  It  is  opposed 
to  gay,  and  may  be  predicated  of 
manner,  appearance,  and  expression 
of  countenance.  As  Grave  denotes  an 
^pearance  of  habitual  self-control  or 
sense  of  responsibility,  so  Serious 
(Lat.  tmitf)  conye^s  the  idea  of  con- 
sideration or  refiexiveness,  as  applied 
to  the  air  or  expression  of  countenance. 
Gravity  may  oe  special,  seriousness 
is  habitual.  Business  makes  people 
grave,  responsibility  makes  them  se- 
rious. The  grave  person  is  not  merely 
one  who  does  not  lau^h,  but  who 
never  shocks  the  proprieties  of  his 
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condition,  of  his  age,  or  of  his  charmo- 
ter.  The  love  of  truth,  the  respect  for 
reason  and  conscience,  the  sense  of 
duty,  tend  to  make  people  grave.  The 
combination  of  refiexiveness  and  ettr- 
nestness,  or  self-examination,  makes 
seriousness,  which  is  hardly  a  matter 
ofmere  humour  like  gravity.  Impoi^ 
tant  thoughts  make  grave,  thoughts 
important  to  one*s  self  make  serious, 
so  that  seriousness  is  closely  allied 
to  apprehension.  like  Grave,  it  is 
used  of  circumstances,  and  then  haa 
a  stronger  force.  A  grave  oonsider*- 
tion  is  one  of  argumentative  weight; 
a  serious  oircumstance  is  one  that  is 
likely  to  afiect  ns.  While  Grave,  as 
so  employed,  means  no  more  than  im- 
portant. Serious  means  giving  cause 
for  apprehension,  attend^  wiui  dan- 
ger or  disastrous  consequences.  A 
grave,  bnt  not  a  serious,  assembly  of 
old  men. 

Solemn  (Lat.  soUnnis,  soUmnis,  oc- 
curring regularly  as  a  religious  rite ; 
and  so  regular,  formal)  is  primarilj 
marked  by  religious  rites;  hence,  fitted 
to  awake  serious  reflexions.  When 
used  of  the  manner  or  countenance  of 
an  individual,  it  has  the  sense  of  af- 
fectedly serious,  and  implies  ridicule. 
The  judge  is  grave,  the  preacher  se- 
rious; the  service  or  the  cathedral 
solemn. 

«*  Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in  its 
pnnishments  rather  seems  to  submit  to  a 
necessity  than  to  make  a  chdoe.**— Burke. 
'<  One  might  have  expected  that  oTents 
so  awfnl  and  tremendous  as  death  and 
judgment,  that  a  question  so  deeply  in- 
teresting as  whether  we  shall  go  to  heaven 
or  helU  could  in  no  possible  case,  and  in  ao 
constitution  of  mind  whatever,  fail  of  ex- 
citing the  most  serious  apprehensions.*' 

PjLLET. 

'*  Bnt  they  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
of  this  make  should  by  no  means  trust  to 
their  own  most  solemn  purpoeies,  or  even 
vows.  Their  chief  safety  u  in  flight.**— 
6BCKSB. 

GRAVITY.  Weight.  Heavi- 
ness. 

These  terms  are  compared  here  in 
a  physical  sense.  GaAvrrv  is  weieht 
scientifically,  or  rather  philosophi- 
cally, considered,  and  is  therefore  a 
sdentifio  term,  and  is  hardly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  phrase  "  centre  of  gravity ," 
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and  belongs  to  the  theory  of  grarita- 
tion. 

WnoHT  (th$  amount  weighed)  is 
wboU  J  indemiite,  and  is  oppMed  on!  j 
to  that  which  is  imponderable.  The 
lightest  sabstanoee  We  some  amount 
of  weight.  Wbioht.  boweTcTj  is  al- 
ways abstract^  and  u  used  scientific 
cauy,  while  Heatinbss  is  concrete, 
that  isy  expresses  the  tensation  of 
weight  (A.  S.  Mig,  heavy,  hard  to 
heave,  A.  8.  hebban\  This  is  not 
alwajs  the  case  with  the  adjective 
heavv.  A  heaTj  burden  means  one 
of  wnich  the  weight  is  sererel j  felt ; 
but,  '^  How  heav^  is  this  t "  is  equiva- 
lent simplj  to,  *•  What  is  the  weight 
of  this  r'  Weiobt,  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  balance,  has  a  sense 
])eculiar  to  itself— that  of  determining 

Sower,  as  we  speak  of  weighty  consi- 
erations.  Everything  has  weiffht, 
which  is  the  natural  tendency  of  aO 
bodies  to  the  oentreoftheearth.  Those 
bodies  which  have  much  weight,either 
ill  proportion  to  their  bulk  or  to  the 
force  and  strength  applied  to  them, 
are  heavy.  A  bag  of  gold  is  heavier 
than  a  bag  of  feathers  of  the  same 
sixe,  because  gold  has  more  weight 
than  feathers.  Weight  depends  more 
upon  substance,  heaviness  on  quan- 
uty.  A  pound  of  feathers  and  apound 
of  sold  have  equal  weight,  tnongh 
feathers  and  gold  are  not  equaUy 
heavy.  In  their  secondary  senses, 
Gb  a  viTY  denotes  the  weight  of  practi- 
cal importance,  H  eavxnbss  the  weight 
of  career  trouble,  Wsiohtinsss  the  ur- 
gency of  fact  or  ressonine.  Hkavt, 
rather  than  Weiohtt,  is  the  term  em- 
ploeyd  to  express  the  force  which  re- 
sults from  tne  weight  of  a  body  in 
motion.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  heavy, 
not  a  weighty,  blow.  The  felled  tree 
falls  not  weightily,  but  heavily,  to  the 
ground.  Weight  differs  from  gravity 
as  beinff  the  effect  of  gravity,  that 
if,  the  downward  pressure  of  a  body 
under  its  influence.  Weight  is  thus  a 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
"  Eatellu  WMtet  his  forces  on  the  wind. 
And  thns  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed. 
Headlong  and  keopy  Ml."        DsTDKir. 

"  Wittettt  gravify,  the  whole  oniTene, 
if  we  svppose  an  andeCenniDed  power  at 
notion  iaftaeed  into  matter*  woahl  have 
been  a  eooftieed  chaot  without  beauty  or 
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order,  and  nerer  stable  or  permanent  ia 
any  condition."— 3siitlbt. 

"  We  know  the  weigkt  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  matter  on  the  surfaee  of  the  sun  as 
well  as  we  know  its  wei^t  iq>on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  earth."— Bishop  Hobslbt. 

GREATNESS.  Generosity. 
MAONANmnr. 

Greatness  (A.  S.  gTedt)^  in  the 
sense  of  jgreatness  of  mind,  is  a  rela- 
tive  quality.  It  is  a  moral  elevation 
or  superiorit^r.  Greatness  of  mind 
comes  of  sentiments  raised  above  the 
sentiments  of  ordinary  persons. 

Magnanimity  (Lat.  magrUMSmXta- 
tern")  though  etymologically  its  Latin 
equivalent,  has  a  more  extended  mean- 
ing. It  is  such  greatness  in  all  its 
height,  plenitude,  and  perfection. 

Generosity  (Lat.  ght^d^atem)  is 
literally  the  virtue  of  a  noble  race. 
Greatness  of  mind  leads  to  great  acts; 
generosity  does  great  things  out  of  a 
sublime  disinterestedness,  and  far  the 
benefit  ef  others.  Magnanimity  does 
gpreat  thin^  without  rabrt  and  with- 
out any  idea  of  sacrifice,  with  the 
same  ease  that  common  persons  do 
common  thin{[i.  Magnanimity  is  witb> 
out  self-consciousness,  and  has  a  sim- 
plici^  like  that  of  genius.  Greatness 
of  nund  may  perhaps  aim  at  glory ; 
generosity  would  not  value  ^lory  with* 
out  doing  ^pood ;  magnammitv  can  see 
opportunities  of  glory  and  let  them 
pass,  or  pass  over  to  another.  Great- 
ness of  mind  foregoes  an  opportunity 
of  revenge,  generosity  converts  it  into 
a  means  ofboiefit,  magnanimity  would 
forget  the  injury,  ana  have  the  injurer 
forget  it  also.  Greatness  of  mind  raises 
our  admiradon,  generositv  our  love 
also;  magnanimi^  is  a  thing  about 
which  to  feel  enthusiastically. 

GREEDY.    Acquisitive. 

Greeoy  (A.  S.grMiig)  denotes  the 
low  animal  desire  of  possession  and 
eagerness  of  enjoyment,  whether  in 
matters  of  food  or  any  oUier  object  of 
appetite  or  desire. 

Acquisitive  (Lat.  aequtrere,  part. 
aequmtui)  denotes  the  quality  o£  de- 
riving gratification  from  the  mere  ad* 
dition  to  the  existing  stock  of  one's 
possessions  Hence  the  greedy  longs 
for  quantity,  the  acquisitive  is  content 
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with  rerj  little  at  a  time.  The  greedj 
looki  to  the  thiof  to  be  gained ;  the 
aoquieitivf  iIao  (uriyee  pleasure  from 
the  prooese  of  ndoing  it.  The  de- 
fires  of  the  ^^reeojare  coarse,  or  show 
themselres  in  coarse  form,  the  desires 
of  the  acquisitive  maj  turn  upon  the 
choicest  things.  The  greedj  snatches 
his  pre/  when  he  can.  The  aoquisi- 
tiTC  is  oyer  on  the  watch,  and  work- 
ing little  by  little,  not  despisins^  those 
sxnall  things  which  the  meSy  does 
not  seek.  The  wild  beast  nuntmg  his 
prej  is  greedj  from  hun^  or  natural 
Toracitj.  The  bird  which  roams  in- 
eessantlj  seeking  materifds  for  its  nest 
or  food  for^  its  /oung,  and  gathering 
them  eyen  in  minutest  portions,  is  ac- 
quisitiye. 

GRIEVANCE.    Habdship. 

A  GRiiyANCi  (O.  Pr.  trtf^  heavy, 
aad,  Lat  grUvit)  is  a  mentfU  hardship, 
or  a  haroship  as  dwelt  upon  in  the 
mind. 

Hardship  is  extemallj  suffered. 
Purelj  physical  endurances,  as  ex- 
posure to  toe  elements,  are  hardships, 
notgrieyances.  GRiEyANCE  carries  the 
idea  of  matter  of  complaint  or  trouble, 
which  might  haye  been  otherwise  but 
for  the  conduct  of  men.  So  heayj 
taxation  is  a  hardship  when  yiewed 
in  its  pauperizing  effects,  a  grievance 
as  fumisning  ground  of  complaint 
against  a  government  or  an  aamini- 
stration.  Hardship  comes  from  a  force 
stronger  than  ourselves,  whether  from 
nature  or  from  man.  urievance  maj 
exist  between  equals.  Amone  dvi- 
Used  nations  one  maj  have  a  grievance 
against  another,where  H  ar  dship  could 
not  be  predicated  ;  jet  the  national 
grievance  might  be  such  as  to  entail 
hardship  upon  individuals. 

"  HeroM  are  alwajs  drawn  bearing  tor- 
rowi,  ttnigBling  with  adrersities.  onder- 
soing  all  uiidt  of  hardships,  and  having 
in  the  lernce  of  mankind  a  kind  of  ap> 
petite  to  difllcnltiet  and  dangers. "-.Amo* 
tator.  '^ 

*'  Canee  of  the  war  and  gnevanee  of  the 
land."  Pope,  Homer, 

GRIEVE.    Mourn.     Lament. 

To  Grieve  is  pureW  mental  (tee 
Grievance^  ;  it  is  to  ieel  the  pain  of 
an  inward  distress. 
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To  MouBN  (A.  S.  muman,  u 
tMurtif  to  care  for)  and  Lament  (Lat, 
Idmentari)  are  to  give  outward  exprea 
sion  to  gnef;  the  former  in  visible,  the 
latter  in  audible  signs.  Bitter  grief; 
deep  mourning;  loud  lamentation. 
Unlike  Mourn  and  Lament,  the  verb 
Grieve  is  used  in  the  sense  of  active!  v 
to  trouble  or  hurt,  as  well  as  intranai- 
tivelj  to  feel  trouble.  Misfortune 
grieves  me,  or  causes  me  to  grieve. 
**  Who  fSule  to  grieve  when  Just  oocaaiao 

calls. 
Or  grieves  too  much,  detenrea  not  to  be 

bleewsd.-  Youno. 

The  term  Mourn  majindicate  sorrow, 
either  expressed  or  unexpressed ;  but 
Lament  implies  its  expression  of  ne- 
cessitj. 

"As  the  apoetle  sajs  of  drrauMsiaioa 
and  uncircnmcition,  so  saj  I  here,  that 
neither  moMnung  for  sin,  nor  oonfeaton  of 
it,  avaO  anjthing ,  but  a  new  creatore."— 
South. 

"Bre,  who,  nneeea. 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  andiUe  Utmeitt 
Discorered  loon  the  place  of  her  retire." 

^«,.,      ^  Milton. 

GRIN.    Grimace. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Grin  (A.  S. 
^miiitaii,  to  grin)  seems  to  he  the 
withdrawing  of  the  lips  so  as  to  show 
the  teeth. 

A  Grimace  (Fr.  grtmocs,  O.  Scand. 
gHmoya  mask)  m  anj  distortion  of  the 
oountenance.  It  maj  be  habitual  or 
int^tional,  and  proceed  from  a  great 
varietj  of  feelings,  from  the  most 
excited  wrath  on  the  one  hand,  or 
fitnn  a  smirking  self-complaoencj  on 
the  other. 

GROAN.    Moan. 

The  Groan  (A.  S.  grdniait,  to 
^oan)  is  produced  bj  hard  breath- 
ing, and  consists  of  inarticulate 
sounds. 

The  Moan  (A.  S.  m&nan,  to  «iMn) 
is  a  plaintive  sound  produced  bj  the 
organs  of  utterance,  and  is  often 
slightlj  articulate.  The  moan  is  often 
also  voluntary ;  the  groan  is  involun- 
tarj,  the  result  of  deep  pain,  unless  it 
be  simulated.  There  is  a  difference^ 
however,  in  the  causes  bj  which  the 
two  are  produced.  Moaning  comea 
alwajs  from  some  pain  or  miserj; 
groaning  comes  from  pain,  but  it 
maj  also  come  from  a  strong  feeling 
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of  resisUiice  to  what  is  felt  to  be 
burdensome  or  unjust;  hence  it  is 
often  an  expression  of  indignation. 
The  groans  of  suffering  and  of  indig- 
nation are  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Nor  PhiloctetM  IumI  been  left  inclosed 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  exposed^ 
Where  to  Uie  rocks  with  sohtarf  oroons 
His  soflbxiags  and  our  baseness  he  oanooiw* 
DsTiMDr*  Ovid, 

GROW.    BscoME.    Increase. 

To  Grow  (A.  8.  gr&wan)  is  gradu- 
allj  to  Become  (A.  S.  becutnan.  to 
■attam  to^  to  bet'aU).  A  man  maj  be- 
come  suddenly  annr,  but  he  only 
^rows  angry  by  degrees.  Grow  often 
indicates  a  state  which  one  is  ap- 
proaching; Become,  a  state  which 
one  has  reached.  To  become  is  to  be 
one  thing  from  baring  been  another. 
To  grow  is  to  be  approachine  to  some 
«tate.  A  man  is  growing  old  before 
he  has  reached  old  age.  Not  till  he 
hat  reached  it  has  he  become  old. 

To  Increase  (Lat  incre9dhre)  is  the 
mult  or  manifestation  of  growth. 
Trade  has  been  growing  for  years  past, 
and  is  now  considerably  increased.  To 
Increase,  howeyer,  does  not  neoes- 
aanljim|4ytoGRow;  rapid  expansion 
or  dilatation  of  parts  will  produce  in- 
■crease  in  bulk;  but  the  process  of 
growth  implies  either  an  accretion  of 
paits  by  external  apposition^  or  an 
sssimilstiye  power  from  withm,  as  in 
the  yital  force.  The  snowball  grows 
hj  accretion,  and  so  increases  as  it 
rolls.  The  tree  grows  by  its  own 
yitality,  and  increases  also  in  sise. 

GRUDGE.    SriTE.    Pkiue. 

A  Grdoob  (one  of  many  similar 
onomatopoetic  words  in  other  lan- 
guages besides  £n|^lish :  so  ^rtml, 
growl^  ^.)  is  a  feeling  of  continuous 
and  sullen  dislike  cherished  against 
another,  baring  its  origin  in  some  act 
of  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
felt, 

Sprrs  (perhaps  an  abbrey.  of  De- 
SPFTE,  O.  Ft.  despU,  Lat.  ditptetutr  a 
looking  down,  deiputitg;  but  see 
Wedgwood)  is  a  more  actire  and  de- 
monstratiye  form  of  malerolence  (but 
not  so  enduring  as  Grudge),  which 
shows  itself  in  cutting  words  and  irri- 
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tating  demeanour.  It  belongs  to  per- 
sons who  are  (^uick  to  feel  and  weak 
to  control  or  hide  their  feelings.  We 
owe  a  grudge,  and  show  spite. 

Pique  (Fr.  piquer,  to  priek)  is 
purely  personal,  and  comes  of  offended 
pride,  or  a  quick  sense  of  resentment 
ag^ainst  a  supposed  neglect  or  injury, 
with  less  of  maleyolenoe  than  Grudge 
or  Spite,  both  of  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a  desire  to  injure,  which 
does  not  belong  to  Pique.  The  yerb 
to  grudge  has  a  negatiye  force  un- 
known to  the  noun  Grudge.  We 
grudge  another  that  which  we  do  not 
regard  him  sufficiently  to  giye  him, 
or  to  contemplate  him  as  possessing^ 
with  complacency.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  grudm  is  always  an  actiyely 
malicious  feeling,  which  would  hurt 
if  it  had  the  opportunity. 

"  Esan  had  ooneeired  a  mortal  grudge 
and  enmity  against  his  brother  Jacob."-* 
South. 
'*  Begone,  ye  crities,  and  restrain  yonr 

spite; 
Codms  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write." 
Pope. 

"  Ont  of  a  personal  j»(^  to  those  in  ser- 
vice, he  stands  as  a  looker-on  when  the  go- 
vernment is  attacked."— Adddov. 

As  areflexiye  yerb,  to  pique  one's  self 
expresses  a  feeling  of  pride  un- 
wounded,  as— 

**  Hen  pique  themselves  oa  their  skiU  in 
the  learned  languages. " — LoOKX. 

GUARD.    Guardian. 

Of  these  Guard  (Fr.  garde^  garder, 
to  guard,  take  care  of)  is  appli^  both 
to  persons  and  thmgs;  Guardian, 
less  often  to  things,  and  more  com- 
monly to  persons.  But  a  more  marked 
difference  is  that  Guard  denotes  a  pro- 
tector against  physical  danger,  yio- 
lence,  theft,  and  the  like ;  Guardian, 
against  anything  which  may  militate 
a|2^nst  the  interests  of  persons,  espe- 
cially during  youth  or  minority,  when 
the^  are  too  inexperienced  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

*'  The  guard  which  kept  the  door  of  the 
king's  ^<xoMt.**—BibU. 

**  Yon  may  thinks  perhaps,  that  man  Is 
too  mean,  too  insi^iflcant  a  being  to  be 
worthy  of  the  ministration  and  guardian^ 
ship  of  celestial  spirits.*— BiSHOP  POR- 
TBUS. 
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[guess] 


GUESS.  Conjecture.  Divina- 
tion.     Supposition.      Hypothesis. 

SURMISB. 

To  Guess  (forma'ly  gtssen^  Da. 
gisie)  18  to  make  a  statemeiit  upon 
what  M  unknown,  with  the  hope  of 
bein^  n^ht;  if  bj  luckj  chance  onljr, 
thia  If  in  the  Btriotest  sense  a  euess ; 
if  with  a  Teiy  slight  amount  of  Know- 
led^,  which  is  lust  sufficient  to  in- 
cline the  icale  or  probability,  thia  is 
a  CoNjECTUBB  (Lat.  conjee tura.  an 
mftrtnce,  conjie^hrt,  to  caft  together). 
Hence  Uonjbcturx  ia  employed  of 
complex,  while  Guess  belongs  to  the 
aimples^  thin^  I  hold  something  in 
my  nana,  and  m  play  I  say  to  a  child, 
*'  Gueia  what  itia.  An  historian  or 
a  diplomatiBt  who  is  furnished  with 
inadequate  eridence  for  knowledge, 
conjectures  motiyes  and  consequences 
as  best  he  may. 

Supposition  (Lat.  iupp)i^tionem^  a 
placing  undor)  belongs  to  that  of  which 
part  is  known  and  part  unknown ;  a 
fact,  for  instance,  ia  known;  its 
cause  is  unknown;  therefore  the 
cause,  or  supposed  cause,  is  placed 
under  the  &ct  aa  a  theoretical  founda- 
tion for  it.  And  generally,  to  imagine 
with  probability,  to  infer  from  eyi- 
dence  which,  though  not  complete,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  is  supposi- 
tion. Hence  SuppoemoN  hsa  in  it 
much  more  of  rational  inference  than 
Gusss  or  Conjecture. 

Hypothesis,  similarly,  is  a  placing 
imder,  aa  the  groundwork  of  argument 
or  of  action  (viroBwi()j  but  is  techni- 
cally employed  of  philosophical  sup- 
position, learned  or  scientinc  theories. 
The  French  Acadeoor  has  thus  dis- 
tinguished between  Supposition  and 
Htpotoesis.  The  suppoaition  is  a 
proposition  laid  down  for  the  sake  of 
an  inference  to^  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  hypothesis  ia  the  supposition  of  a 
thing,  whether  posaible  or  impossible, 
from  which  a  consequence  is  drawn. 
Henoa  it  follows  that  the  hypothesis 
is  a  supposition  purely  iddu,  while 
the  supposition  stands  for  a  proposi- 
tion either  true  or  confessea.  The 
hypothesis  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
accounting  for  facta  or  a  system.  The 
hypothesis  may  be  true  or  not  true. 


The  supposition  is  excluded  from  the 
thesis  not  because  it  is  incapable  of 
proof,  but  because  it  is  taken  aa 
proved.  Hypothesis  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  system  baaed 
upon  hypotheses.  In  tins  sense  the 
systems  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes 
are  called  hypothstet.  In  this  tech- 
nioal  sense,  as  Hypothesis  belongs  to 
science,  so  SupposmoN  belongs  to 
logic. 

DnriNATiov  (lAt,di9tnatien4w^y  the 
faculty  of  predicting,  divination)  ia 
literally  a  term  of  ancient  aueury  for 
the  gathering  th^  will  of  neaYen, 
cither  naturaUy  by  a  divine  inspiraF- 
tion,  or  artificially  fix>m  certain  mani- 
featationa;  in  this  sense,  divinatioD 
precedes  prediction.  To  divine,  ac- 
cordingly, as  commonly  employed,  ia 
to  use  such  oonieotuie  aa  depends 
both  upon  hazara  and  upon  natural 
aapci^.  It  may  be  observed,  in  iu 
relation  to  prediction,  that,  unlike 
that  term,  it  is  not  restrictea  to  the 
future,  but  is  equally  applicable  to 
facts  of  the  past. 

Surmise  (O.  Fr.  fairmuf,  aecntatioit^ 
surmettrey  to  lay  vpon)  is  a  oonjectore 
of  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  the  above, 
those  which  are  most  nearly  related 
toone  another  are,GuEss,CoNjECTURE, 
and  Surmise.  The  subject  of  a  gneas 
is  always  a  fact,  or  something  re- 
garded in  the  aimple  light  of  a  fiict ; 
a  conjecture  is  more  vague  and  ab- 
stract, and  inaj  be  on  tl^  poasibility 
of  a  fact.  The  subject  of  a  gueaa 
is  definite  and  unmistakable  when 
known.  The  subject  of  a  coniecture 
may  remain  indefinite  and  unlcnown. 
If  a  aentenoe  be  a  set  enigma,  I  gpesa 
its  meaning,  and  so  know  it.  If  it  be 
involved  and  indiatinct,  I  can  but  con- 
jecture ita  meaning,  and  may  not  ar- 
rive at  it  after  all.  In  guessing,  if 
successful,  we  arnve  at  a  certain  or 
probable  conduaion  from  uncertain 
premises.  In  conjecturing,  we  arrive 
at  an  uncertain  conclusion  fi^m  un- 
certain premises. 

**  You  go  on  arguing  and  reuoninff  what 
naeenltv  of  nature  most  siKniiy,  wnich  is 
onlj  talking  without  book,  and  gmttimg 
what  words  andentl/  meant,  without  con- 
tnlting  the  ancients  to  know  the  ihct'*-~ 
Waterland. 
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"  Yoa  IIW7  tee  how  onr  (English)  toogne 
U  riaen,  luid  thertbj  oimjtaun  how  in 
time  it  maj  alter.^-^CAMOjar. 

*'  A  Moacitj  which  divuMd  the  evil  de- 
ngus.**— ^AKCBorr. 

'*  I  am  rare  hie  reason  by  which  he  woald 
persoade  jon  to  beoome  a  oouTert  to  their 
Church  is  shewed  to  be  no  reason,  becaoae 
it  prooeeds  upon  this  &lse  nq>p<mtum,  that 
the  Chorch  of  Home  was  ones  the  Catholie 
Chnrch,  which  it  neTer  was.*— Shabp. 

'*H7pothetioal  neoessitf  is  that  which 
the  suppoatioH  or  hypothiaii  of  God's  Ibre- 
sigfat  sAd  preofdinatioa  lajs  vpoa  ftitore 
eoacingents."— Clajuoc. 

'*  There  are  Taiiou  degress  of  strength 
in  Jodgments,  firom  the  lowest  turmise,  to 
notion,  opinion,  persuasion,  and  the  highest 
assoranee,   which  we   call    oertaintj." — 

SSABCH. 

A  SvRuiss  is  in  matten  personal  and 
practical,  what  Hypothesis  is  in  mat- 
ters ptirelj  scientific. 


GUIDE.    Rule.    Dibection. 

Guide  (Fr.  guide)  is  primarily  a 
living  director;  henoe^  when  em- 
plojed  of  inanimate  mfluences  or 
media,  it  conyeys  the  idea  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  rigidly  inyariable, 
bat  still  keeps  np  with  our  needs 
under  alteration  oi  circumstances. 

RvLE  (Nor.  Fr.  rttiis,  Fr.  r^^is, 
Lat.  re^lUAf  Ms  Lrrrai)  on  the  otoBt 
hand,  is  a  rigid  and  indexible  thing, 
a  form  of  thought  or  a  form  of  words, 
a  maxim  which  must  be  acted  up  to. 
So  conscience  is  the  guide  of  men's 
actions.  The  duty  to  one's  neighbour 
is  the  rule  of  Christian  reciprocity. 

A  DiRBCTioif  (Lat  dinetionem,  a 
making  straight)  may  be  given  at  a 
distance,  or  once  for  all,  and  is  to  be 
acted  upon  by  being  remembered.  It 
is  not  uniyersaUy  applicable,  but  only 
suited  to  the  ptfticular  case.  "When 
coming  from  a  superior,  a  direction 
has  the  force  of  an  instructiye  com- 
mand. 

<«Oommon  sense,  or  that  share  and 
species  of  nnderstanding  which  Nature  has 
bestowed  iqion  the  peater  part  of  men,  is, 
when  oompetentlr  mtprored  bj  education, 
and  assbted  bj  Dirine  grace,  the  safest 
ouid*  to  eertaintj  and  happiness.**— V. 
Kkox,  Egmjft, 

Rule  is  employed  in  more  senses  than 
one.  To  say  nothing  of  its  purely 
physical  meaning  of  a  rod  or  measure, 
it  signifies  also  an  uniform  course  of 


things,  a  reeulatiye  order,  a  constant 
method^  and  both  the  exercise  of 
goyerning  powers  and  the  state  of 
those  on  whom  it  is  exercised.  In  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with 
GtJiDX  and  Directioit,  as  the  euide 
regulates  the  moyements,  and  the 
direction  indicates  the  course,  so  the 
rule  regards  principally  the  actions, 
or  what  one  ought  to  do;  but  it  is 
cold  and  without  force  in  itsrif. 

*'  There  Is  something  so  wild  and  jet  so 
solemn  in  Shakespeare's  speedtes  of  his 
ghosu  and  iUries,  and  the  Uke  ima^arj 
persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  though  we  hare  no  mU  bj 
which  to  Judge  them.**— AnnisoK. 
A  rule  is  a  compendium  of  principles 
which  is  familiar  to  us.  and  so  avail- 
able  for  application  under  new  or  un- 
familiar circumstances. 

"  I  have  bef!»re  made  mention  how  Mus- 
corie  was  in  our  time  discorered  br  Richard 
Chanoeler  in  his  Tojage  towards  uathaj  hj 
the  directum  and  information  of  M.  Sebas- 
tian Cabota,  who  long  before  had  this 
secret  in  his  mind.''~HAOKLUTT. 

GUISE.    Habit.    Garb. 

The  former  (Fr.^tsr,  manner ^  way) 
includes  the  other  two,  Gutss  being 
the  combined  effect  of  dress  and  de- 
portment. 

Garb  (O.  Fr.  garbe,fa$hionf  grace* 
fulness)  is  official  or  appropriate  dress. 

Habft  (Fr.  habitf  Lat«  hdbHtumf  con* 
dttton,  dreu)  is  much  the  same ;  but 
GARB,likeDREssjmay  comprise  seyeral 
articles  of  appareI,whileU  ABrr  denotes 
one  such  article  of  a  somewhat  ample 
character,  as  the  habit  of  a  monk. 
**  In  easj  notes  and^iass  of  lowlj  swain, 
'Twas  thus  he  chsrmed  and  taught  the 

listening  train."  Paanzll. 

"  Habited  like  a  jurTmaa.**— CHUBGHnik 
"  That  bj  their  Moorish  garb  the  warriors 

knew 
The  hostile  band." 

HooLKf  Orlando  Fvrioso, 

GUSH.    Flow.    Stream. 

Of  these,  Flow  (Lat./ii«r«)  is  the 
generic  term,  and  the  others  are  modes 
of  flowing. 

Gush  (loel.  gum)  is  to  flow  abun- 
dantly and  forcibly,  or,  as  it  were, 
burstingly. 

Stream  (A.  S.  sftvim,  a  stream; 
verb  striamian)  is  to  flow  amply  and 
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eontinaoiMl'f  Imt  qoietlj.    A  body  of 

water  maj  flow  broadly  or  nanowty ; 

H  ttreams  narrowly ;  it  guahea  tio- 

lently. 

"  WhiU  his  lifs't  torrent  guiKei  from  out 

the  woond."  PoPB. 

«*  Oh,  eoold  IJlow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 


Mj  great  example,  m  it  ia  mj  theme  : 
Though  deep,  yet  clear;   thongh  gentle, 

jet  not  dnl). 
Strong  without  rage,  withoat  o'arflowing, 

(Ul."  Djotham. 

H. 

HABITATION.    Abodb.    Domi- 

CILB. 

HABrTATioN  (Lat.  kittHtitwMm)  is 
a  place  wbieb  one  inbabiti,  not  neoes- 
larily  a  bouse  or  tenement  of  any 
kind. 

Abodb  (sm  Abide)  bas  tbe  same 
sense,  but  witb  a  less  direct  reference 
to  the  constant  passine  of  one*s  life 
tbere.  Habitation  is  tne  natural  or 
habitual  place  of  abode. 

Domicile  (Lat.  d)imtcHium)  adds  to 
tbe  idea  of  habitation  and  abode  a  re- 
lationsbip  to  society  and  civil  gorem- 
menty  and  is  consequently  a  term 
ratber  technical  than  conversational. 
An  abode  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
convenient  or  mconyenient.  A  habita- 
tion is  suitable  or  unsuitable,  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  commodious  or  other- 
wise.  Habitation  points  more  di- 
rectly tban  Abodb  to  furnishing  ne- 
eessary  shelter  and  protection.  The 
woods  are  the  abodes  of  birds,  their 
nests  are  their  habitations. 

"  The  body  monlders  into  dntt,  and  if 
atterly  inouMible  of  itself  to  become  a  fit 
ka^Uation  (or  the  eonl  again.**— Snmxe- 


SYNONYMS  [HABITATIONj! 

to  whom  the  term  is  applied.  For 
that  which  is  the  issue  of  a  train  of 
circumstances,  however  connected, 
may  be  said  to  happen  to  those  who 
have  had  no  band  in  bringing  it 
abou(. 

To  Chance  (Fr.  ckane*,  chance^ 
luuanL  Lat.  dUUntia),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  used  when  the  character 
of  the  event,  as  regards  tbe  iDdividual 
whom  it  befalls,  is  fortuitous. 

To  Occun  (Lat.  oeeurrh^f  to  nm 
towards)  is  a  relative  term,  equivalent 
to  happening  to  a  person,  or  to  falling 
undesiffnedhr  in  his  way.  It  is  said, 
not  only  of*^  events,  but  of  ideas  or 
thoughts  which  suj^gest  themselves. 
Events  of  remote  history  happen;  but 
they  are  not  occurrences  to  us. 

**  When  four  dtfliBrent  perMMM  are  called 
npon  in  a  court  of  justice  to  prove  the 
reality  of  any  particular  ftict  itmt  hampenod 
twenty  or  thirW  years  ago,  what  is  tlie  sort 
of  evidence  which  they  usually  gire  f  Wliy, 
in  the  great  leading  oirciunMaaees  whieh 
tend  to  establish  the  fast  in  <)iiestioa,  they 
in  genaral  perfectly  agree."— bishop  Pob- 
teus. 

"  If  a  bird's  nest  chanot  to  be  before 
thee."— ^.  BibU. 

"  Tbere  doth  not  oceurre  to  me  at  this 
present,  any  use  thereof  for  profit." — 
Bacox. 


**We  will  come  and  make  our  aJbodt 
with  idm.—BibU. 

The  legal  force  of  the  term  domiciU  is 
a  residence  at  a  particular  place,  vrith 
positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an 
intention  to  remain  there. 

HAPPEN.    Chancb.    Occur. 

To  Happen  (Icel.  Aapp,  ehanee^ 
luck)  is  used  of  all  occurrences, 
whether  accidental  or  not,  which  are 
not  regarded  as  the  result  of  specific 
design  on  the  part  of  the  individual 


HAPPINESS.  Felicity.  Beati- 
tude. Blessedness.  Bliss.  Bless 
inc. 

Happiness  (led.  happ,  chance, 
luck)  is  that  feeling  whioi  results 
from  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  an 
aggregate  of  good  things.  It  ia  a 
state  of  the  soul,  and  is  applied  to 
every  degree  of  consciousness  of  well- 
being,  and  is  not  employed  of  any 
state,  however  keen,  of  mere  animal 
gratification,  irrespectiveljr  of  the 
mental  state.  Happiness  is  a  term 
both  of  philosophy  and  of  common 
conversation. 

Felicity  (Fr.filicit^,  Lat/cfidf/a. 
tern)  is  not  only  a  more  formal  word 
for  happiness,  but  also  involves  a  sub- 
stantial ground  of  the  feeling.  It  ia 
the  consciousness  not  only  m  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  a  state  of  prosperi^. 
Our  happiness  is  evident  to  others^ 
and  ma^  make  us  objects  of  envy ;  our 
felicity  is  felt  by  ouraelvea.    Happi* 
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ness  is  less  oontinaoiiB,  so  that  we 
speak  sometimes  of  a  specific  happi- 
ness. I  hav^e  bad  the  happiness  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  felicitj^  is 
not  so  emplojed.  External  blessmn 
make  up  man's  happiness,  hut  his  fe- 
licitj  largely  depends  on  himself. 

Blbsseoness  (A.  S.  bUtsiany  to 
blm;  connected  with  blithg  and  bliis) 
denotes  a  state  of  the  most  refined  and 
pure  happiness,  arising  from  the  pos- 
aession  ol  the  choicest  ^oods  or  mate- 
rial of  happiness,  and  is  the  charac- 
teristic or  the  person's  entire  state  in 
soul  and  body.  Buss  is  happiness  of 
a  rapturous  or  ecstatic  nature. 

BxATiTVDi  (Lat.  bmtus)  is  the 
Latin  e(|orfalent  of  Blbssxdness,  and 
is  used  m  the  higher  and  more  spiri- 
tual style.  It  conyeys  the  idea  of 
imparted  blessedness.  Cicero  seems 
to  have  inyented  the  word  bedtltudoy 
to  express  a  condition  of  happiness 
wanting  in  nothing.  Blessing 
nearly  answers  to  the  Latin  benedic' 
tion  ;  but,  while  Benbdiction  is  used 
only  of  good  wishes.  Blessing  is  used 
both  of  good  wishes  and  good  things. 
(5ei  Happy.) 

"  Tbs  word  hmppf  H  a  reUtire  term  ;  in 
ttrietaets,  amy  ooodition  maj  be  denomi- 
aated  hanyia  which  the  amount  or  aggre- 

S.te  of  pleMiire  ezoeeds  that  of  pain ;  and 
e  degne  of  happineu  depends  upon  the 
qnaatitj  of  this  ezeett.*— PalxT. 

Happiness  depends  on  the  possession 
of  such  thines  as  wealth,  honour, 
friends,  healui;  the  latisnction  of 
mind  involyed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tnch  things  oonstitatet  FEUcrry. 

"Did  fUth  erer  TioUta  peaee,  or  obe- 
dienee  impair  domeetie/ilia^r''— Wab- 

BUBTOir. 

'*  As  ahnoet  here  she  with  her  hU$$  doth 
meet." 
DAyixs,  Iwmoriaiity  of  th*  Sotd, 

"  Jnpiter  hat  bj  him  two  great  veaaels, 
one  filled  with  bleaingt,  the  other  wiUi 
misibrtvnee.'*— 7li<^. 
•'  Aboat  Him  all  the  naeUties  of  heaTeo 
Stood  thick  as  stari^  and  from  His  sight 

receired 
SeatUude  past  utterance.*        Miltov. 

"  The  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and 
the  rain,  the  birds  ef  the  air  and  fishes  ol 
the  sea,  they  eaa  and  do  glorify  Qod,  and 
l^ve  Him  nnise  in  their  mptitj ;  and  yet 
He  gare  them  no  q>eech,  no  reason,  no  im- 
mortal spirit,  no  capacity  of  eternal  bUsttd- 
n«ss.^-^i8H0P  Taylob. 
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HAPPY.      FOETUNATB.      LuCKY. 

Happy  denotes  the  possession  of 
goods  which  are  really  such ;  For- 
tunate (Lat./or(tmatitf,  fortuna,  for- 
tune), the  possession  of  what  are  s« 
considered.  Men  may  be  called  for- 
tunate in  reference  to  yery  small 
things ;  as  a  lucky  throw  in  a  game 
of  chance.  Happy  inrolyes  a  larger 
scale  of  benefit.  A  man  is  happy  in 
what  he  has ;  fortunate,  in  gettmg  it. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between 
Lucky  (  Du.  /u/t,  gedtk,  good  fortune, 
happiness)  and  fortunate ;  but  Luckt 
is  used  only  of  minor  occurrences ; 
Fortunate,  of  the  larger  results  of 
fayourable  chance.  To  be  lucky  is 
less  than  to  be  fortunate ;  to  be  fortu- 
nate, less  than  to  be  happy.  Luck 
excludes  all  idea  of  effort;  out  a  man 
may  be  fortunate  in  his  undertakings. 
A  fortunate  man  obtains  what  ne 
wishes  and  hopes  to  gain.  A  lucky 
man  gets  what  ne  may  desire,  but  did 
not  expect  to  gain.  Merchants  who 
make  successnu  speculations  are  for- 
tunate. Lottery  prises  and  unex- 
pected legacies  fall  to  the  lucky.  It 
is  more  grand  to  be  fortunate,  mor» 
complete  to  be  happy.  One  is  fortu- 
nate as  possessing  what  fortune  has 
to  bestow,  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  constitutes  true  felicity.  The 
fortunate  man  has  exulution,  the 
happy  man  serenity.  Some  men  are 
happy  without  having  been  fortunate, 
others  are  fortunate  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  ^et  far  from  happy.  To 
be  fortunate  is  to  haye  mucn,  to  be 
happy  is  to  enjoy  what  one  has.  Am- 
bition may  be  fortunate^  moderation 
is  happy. 
"Ok I  Bappmeet,   onr  being's  end  and 

aim, 
€k)od.  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate'er 
thj  name.  PoPK. 

"As  Sylla  was  sacrffidag  in  his  tent  in 
the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  happened  to 
creep  oat  of  the  bottom  of  the  altar ;  npon 
which.  Poetnmins,  the  Hamspez,  who  at- 
teadea  the  saerifioe,  prockiming  it  to  be  a 
firtimate  omen,  called  oot  npon  him  to  lead 
his  armj  immediatelj  against  the  esemx.*' 
— MiDDLBTOK,  Life  of  Cicero. 

"  He  who  sometimes  lights  on  tmth  is 
right  bat  bj  chance;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  btekinue  of  the  accident  will 
excnse  the  irregnlaritj  of  the  proreeding.* 
— LoCKX. 
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HARDLY.    Scarcely. 

These  terms  are  oorreotljr  empl<r^ed 
in  proportion  m  it  is  botne  in  mind 
that  ScARCBLT  relates  to  quantity. 
Hardly  to  desTee.  ''  It  is  scarcely 
ten  miles  off.'^  **I  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  finish  this  work." 

HARMLESS.   Inoffensive.   Un- 

OFF  ENDING.      InNOCUOUS. 

Harhlbss  denotes  in  a  twofold 
sense  the  absence  of  the  dis{>OBition  to 
do  hurt,  and  the  state  of  immunity 
from  harm.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  power  or 
disposition  of  living  creatures.  We 
speak  of  harmless  animals. 

Innocuous  (Lat.  inn6cuu$),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  employed  of  things, 
and  not  persons;  as,  an  innocuous  po- 
tion, atmosphere,  plant.  Inoffbk- 
sivi  and  Unoffending  differ  in  that 
the  former  means  not  being  even  in- 
directly a  source  of  annoyance  or 
offence,  while  the  latter  means  devoid 
of  all  disposition  to  offend.  Un- 
offending can  only  be  employed  of 
human  beings;  Inoffensive,  of  in- 
fluences in  gencnral,  which  are  capable 
of  being  unpleasantly  or  noxiously 
felt;  as  inoffensive  odours.  Harm- 
less and  Innocuous  belong  to  the  na- 
ture of  beings;  Inoffensive  and  Un- 
offending are  used  relatively. 

**  For  when  through  tasteltas  fl»t  hnmilify. 
In  dongh-baked  men  tome  harmUtsneti  we 

see. 
Tit  but  hie  phlegm  that's  virtiioae*  and  not 

he."  DoNNS. 

'*  Useful  and  inoffentive  animals  have  a 
claim  to  our  tenderaeae,  and  it  is  honour- 
able to  our  satnre  to  befriend  them."-~ 
Beattol 

"  Horace  rerx  trolj  observM  that  what- 
erer  mad  frolics  enter  into  the  heads  of 
kfaigB,  it  is  the  eomraon  people,  that  is,  the 
hooMt  artisan  and  the  indnstnons  tribes  in 
the  middle  ranks,  nndEmded  and  um^md- 
ing,  who  chiefly  suflBer  in  the  evil  oonse- 
qaences."— Knox,  E$Mayt, 

"And  not  onlj  innoeuomi,  bnt  they 
(spiders}  are  very  salntiferons  too,  in 
some  of  the  most  stubborn  diseases.*'— 
Dkshax. 

HARSH.    RouoH. 

Harshness  (lee  Acrimony)  acts 
upon  the  affections  and  the  feelings, 
to  which  it  does  violence. 
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Roughness  (A«S.  ruh,  rnugK)  is  a 
matter  of  manner,  which  externally 
annoys^  as  indicating  a  vrant  of  con- 
sideration or  deference,  bnt  is  easily 
endured  bv  sensible  persona,  where  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  mere  defect  of  polish. 
Roughness  is  not  necessarily  a  de- 
fect. Morally,  harshness  is  always 
offensive  to  the  mind,  taste,  feelings. 


'*  HarsluMU  and  brutality."- 
bury. 

"  I  eould  eadore 
Chains  nuwhere  patiently,  and  chains  at 

home. 
Where  I  am  five  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughMSt  in  the 

grain 
Of  Briosh  natures,  wanting  its  ezcuss* 
That  it  belongs  to  firemen,  would  dfagnst 
._.,..        ^n  COWFKB. 


HASTE,  Dispatch.  Hurry. 
Speed.    Bustle. 

Haste  (Sw.  hatta,  to  hatU)  is  vo- 
luntary speed  directed  to  the  com- 
mencement or  continuation  of  some- 
thing. 

Hurry  (with  other  similar  words, 
probably  onoinatopoetic)L  is  an  effort 
of  Haste,  embarrassed  by  o<mfiu«on 
or  want  of  self-ooUectadnees.  Haste 
signifies  heat  of  action;  hurry  implies 
haste,  bnt  includes  trepidation  or  per- 
turbation. What  is  done  in  haste  may 
be  done  well ;  what  is  done  in  a  hurry 
can  at  best  only  be  done  inaccurately. 

*' Homer  himself,  as  Cioero  obserrea 
abore,  is  txiW  of  this  kind  of  paintiDg,  and 
particularly  fond  of  description,  eren  in 
sitnatioBs  where  the  action  seems  to  re- 
quire Aa«te."— OouMioxs. 

**  Sisters,  henoe  with  spurs  of  speed. 

Bach  her  thundering  ftlehioa  wield, 
)  her  sable  i 


Each  bestride  1 

iTicrry,  Airrry,  to  the  flMld.*  '   Gray. 

Speed  (A.S.  ipSdan,  to  moemd.  to 
mah§  harte)  is  the  degree  of  rapioity 
with  whicn  things  are  done.  Haste 
implies  a  wish  for  quickness ;  speed, 
its  actual  attainment. 

Dispatch  (O.  Fr.  detpe$cher^  now 
dipkher',  L.  Lat.  duffbdkart,  togttrid 
of  p^odka,  a  Jetter  ;  isi,  empichm'.  Sm 
Lrrrni's  reasons  for  preferring  tl&is 
derivation)  is  the  promptitu£  and 
speed  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
f As  exeeution  of  a  task,  business,  or 
transaction. 
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BusTiB  (?  perhapt  I.e.  the  older 
buskkf  and  fo  nrom  A.S.  hifsgianf  to  be 
bumf)  is  tnmalt  or  stir  arising  from 
hurried  actiritj,  whether  on  the  part 
of  one  person  or  of  a  orowd.  It  is  the 
most  nnpractioal  and  weakest  exhibi- 
tion of  huirj. 

"  Thon  bustler  in  eooeemt 
or  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best." 

OOWPKB. 

"  He  Mw ayoaag  Indima,  whom  he  jodged 
to  be  aboat  nineteen  or  twentj  year*  old, 
eome  down  firom  a  tree,  and  he  alto  ran 
away  with  each  SfHud  aa  made  it  hopelewto 
follow  him."— Cook's  Voyagtt, 

"A  husbandman  or  a  gardener  will  do 
more  execotion  bj  being  able  to  carrj  his 
•cTthe,  his  rake,  or  his  flail  with  toiBeient 
dispatch  through  a  snflleient  space,  than  if 
with  greater  strength  his  motions  wwe  pn>- 

?>rtioQately  more  conflned  and  slow."— 
▲UET. 

HASTINESS.   Rashness.   Temb- 

BITT.      PrBCIPITAHCT. 

Hastiness  is  the  disposition  to  oyer- 
haste,  and  is  applicable  to  too  great 
quicloness  of  feeung  as  well  as  action ; 
as  a  hasty  temper,  a  hastj  act.  The 
others  relate  only  to  actions. 

Rashness  (Da.  and  8w.  ratkyiiuicky 
rash)  IB  the  quality  of  determining  or 
actinff  firom  the  impulse  of  the  feelings, 
with  little  or  no  reflexion  on  the  cost  or 
consequence.  It  is  the  courage  of  the 
tinreflecting  and  of  the  inexperienced. 

TsMBRiry  (Lat.  thnMtatem)  is  that 
kind  of  rashness  which  underrates  or 
disregards  personal  danger  or  conse- 
quences, and  is  the  passiye  state  of 
which  rashness  is  the  actiye  quality. 
To  enter  upon  a  haaardous  specula- 
tion would  be  called  Rashness,  but 
not  Ten  ERmr.  To  approach  too  near 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  would  be 
temerity.  Rashness  has  in  it  more 
of  the  excited,  and  temeri^r  more  of 
the  dogged.  Rashness  refers  to  the 
act,  Temerity  to  the  disposition. 

Precipitancy  (Lat.  wrsB^UfUdre,  to 
throw  headlong)  is  employed,  not  of 
acts,  but  of  the  jndf^ment  which  dic- 
tates them.  Haste  in  deciding  upon 
measures  which  required  more  consi- 
deration and  reflexion,  is  what  is 
commonly  called  PRxcrpiTANCY.  A 
man  is  precipitate  who  judges,  or 
acts,  or  speaks  before  the  time. 
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'*  Bnt  Epiphanins  was  made  op  of  hoMti- 
ness  and  crednlitj,  and  is  never  to  be  trusted 
where  he  speaks  of  a  mirade."— JoRTOr. 

*'  His  beginnings  most  be  in  rashnus,  a 
noble  fkolt ;  bat  time  and  experience  will 
correct  that  error,  and  tame  it  into  a  deli- 
berate and  well-weighed  courage.** — Dry- 
DKN. 

''It  most  be  acknowledged  that  the  tetiu. 
rity  of  making  ei^riments  maj  oasnallj 
lead  to  improrements  in  medical  totenee; 
bnt  it  is  a  cruel  temtrity,  fbr  eimeriments  in 
medicine  are  made  oa  the  sick  at  the  ha- 
sard  of  life."— Kvox. 

**  But  if  we  make  a  rash  begiaaing,  and 
tmoireprteipitantfy  without  ooserring  the 
above-named  rules  and  direetioDs,  in  all 
probability  onr  hasty  porposes  will  end  in  a 
leisorely  repentance.^— Scott,  Christitm 
Life, 

HASTY.    Cursory. 

Hasty,  as  contrasted  with  Cursory, 
is  only  employed  of  obseryation ;  Cur- 
80RY(Lat.cuniorna,]Mrtotmi^  toone  who 
rttfM)a]so  of  treatment.  Thesubject  was 
yiewed  hastily,  and  treated  cursorily. 
Hasty  is  always  at  least  an  unsatisftuc- 
tofy  epithet.  Cursory  is  not  so  much 
so ;  as  a  cursory  reyiew  may  be  all 
that  is  needed.  Hasty  is  that  which 
occupies  little  time :  cursory,  which 
occupies  little  thougnt. 

"The  tarns  of  his  (Virgil's)  rerse,  his 
braoJdnffS,  his  propriety,  his  numbers,  and 
his  granty,  I  have  as  hx  imitated  as  the 
porer^  of  our  language  and  the  hastiness 
of  my  performance  would  allow."— Dry- 

DKN. 

<*  It  is  an  adraataffe  to  an  narrow  wisdom 
and  aarrow  morals  tnat  their  majrims  have 
a  plausible  air,  and  on  a  emrtory  riew  ap- 
pear oqusl  to  first  principles.  They  are 
light  and  portable." — Burks. 

HATE.    DisuKB. 

Hate  (A.S.  hatian)  is  to  feel  such 
an  enmity  as  to  desire  the  injury,  de. 
struction,  or  removal  of  the  oiyect. 
It  is  applied  to  persons  and  quauties 
of  a  personal  kind,  though  not  always 
strictly  personal:  as' 'to  hate  the  light," 
for  instance,  wnich  really  means  to 
hate  the  knowledge  which  comes  from 
wise  men.  It  is  a  penrersion  of  Ian- 
gus^  to  speak  of  bating  the  imper- 
sonal. Dislike  is  aversion  in  a  milder 
form,  aversion  being  a  strong,  fettled, 
and  avowad  dislike.  Dislike  is  ap- 
plicable, as  Hats  is  not,  to  impersonal 
mfluence;  aa  to  dislike  a  particular 
taste  or  smelL    Hate  it  a  matter  of 
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Drinciple ;  dislike^  a  matter  of  taste, 
reeling,  or  sentimeiit. 

"  Indeed  the  aflbrtiOT  of  hatred  is  of  so 
unpleasant  a  nature,  that  the  bein^  who 
could  hate  every  thing  woold  be  hie  own 
tormentor.'*— Ck>GJLir. 

"The  Americans  when  the  Stamp  Act 
was  first  imposed,  nndonbtedlj  disliked  it 
as  every  nation  dUUkes  an  impost."— Jomr- 
■ox. 

{Set  alto  HatrbdJ 

HATEFUL.    Odious. 

Of  these  t«!nnt  Hateful  is  the 
stronger.  Odious  (Lai.  Mtocuj.  Minmy 
hatred)  being  frequently  employed  of 
what  is  irksome,  while  Hatkful  is 
nearly  equiralent  to  detestable.  Hateful 
tyrants,  hateful  yioes;  odious  mea- 
sures, odious  smells.  Nothing  is  truly 
hateful  but  that  which  is  eTil ;  while 
the  ofiensiye  may  be  odious. 

'*  Want  fe  a  bitter  sad  ^hatMgood, 

Beranae  its  Tirtnes  are  not  understood.^ 

Dbtdkm. 

"  It  was  an  odUme  thing  to  the  people  of 
England  to  have  a  king  brought  nnto  them 
vpon  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  Datch." — 
Bacoh. 

HATRED.  Aversion.  Amtipa- 
THY.  Enmity.  Rkpuonance.  Ill- 
VViLL.  Rancour.  Mauce.  Male- 
voLENCs.  Maugnitt.  Maugnancy. 

Hatred  ^A.S.  hatian,  to  hate)  is  a 
▼ery  g^enerai  term.  Hatred  applies 
properly  to  persons.  It  seems  not  ab- 
solutely inToluntary.  It  has  its  root 
in  passion,  and  mar  be  checked  or 
stimulated  and  indulged.  It  may 
spring  from  a  Tsriety  of  causes,  and 
springs  up  more  reaoily  in  some  na- 
tures than  in  others.  It  is  aotrre  and 
resentful,  and  desires  the  harm  or  de- 
struction of  its  object.  Insultine 
manners,  or  the  existence  or  presumed 
existence  of  ofiensive  qualities  in  an* 
other,  are  sufficient  to  produce  hatred. 
It  needs  a  reaction  as  of  gratitude  or 
some  quickening  of  interest  to  expel 
it,  for  as  has  been  well  said,  it  is  a 
shorter  step  from  hatred  to  love,  than 
from  hatred  to  indififerenoe. 

AvxRsioif  (Lat  averrionmny  a  htm' 
ing  awMf^  a  toathu^)  is  strong  dislike. 
Ayersion  is  an  habitual  sentiment,  and 
springs  from  the  natural  taste  or  tem- 
peraoMDt  which  repels  its  opposites, 
•8  an  indolent  man  has  an  ayersion  to 
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industry,  or  a  humane  one  to  cruelty. 
Wedishkewhatisunpleasanttous.  We 
have  an  ayersion  to  what  shocks  or  dis- 
gusts, or  raisesa  feeling  of  repugnance. 
'*8trietlj  speaking,  amniim  is  no  oCbar 
than  a  modification  of  desire ;  a  deare  of 
being  liberated  from  whatever  appears  ia- 
jorions  to  well-being.*' — CoOAir. 

Antipathy  (Gr.  amviBtuLfOversum) 
is  used  of  causeless  dislike,  or  at  least 
one  of  which  the  cause  cannot  be  de- 
fined. It  is  founded  upon  suppoeitioii 
or  instinctiye  belief,  often  utterly 
gpratuitous,  often  not  without  some 
truth,  of  the  character  of  the  person  as 
worthy  of  dislike.  Both  ayersion  and 
antipathy  haye  less  of  voluntariness 
than  hatred. 

"  There  are  manj  ancient  and  reeeltgd 
traditions  and  obeerrations  toaehing  th* 
sympathy  and  on^potAy  of  plants;  forthnt 
some  will  thrive  best  growing  near  others, 
whieh  they  impnte  to  sympauiy,  and  some 
worse,  which  they  inynte  to  onttpotAy.**— 
Bacoit. 

Faults  of  which  we  haye  a  peculiar 
horror,  or  ways  yery  unlike  our  own. 
excite  aversion.  It  is  only  remoyed 
by  our  becoming  more  like  others^  or 
their  becoming  more  like  us.  Diffe- 
rence of  temperament^  singularity  of 
humour  may  cause  antipathy.  It  can 
only  be  extinguished  when  reason 
asserts  the  mastery  oyer  fancy,  and 
judges  soberly. 

Enmity  (Fr.  tnimitt^,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  XnXmuntatem)  is  the  state  of  per- 
sonal opposition,  whether  accompa- 
nied by  strong  personal  dislike  or  not ; 
as  **  a  bitter  enemy,"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  "the  enemy,"  meaning  the 
hostile  party.  In  some  of  its  mets- 
phorical  or  applied  senses  it  is  little 
more  than  equiyalent  to  strong  oppo- 
nent, as  we  speak  of  an  enemy  to 
falseoood ;  but  an  enemy  is  one  who 
carries  hatred  into  practice.  Enmitj 
may  be  tempered  by  generosity,  and 
the  laws  of  honour. 
**  And  by  these  guQeftal  means  he  more  pre- 

Tailed 
Than  had  he  open  emmtyynteet; 
The  wolf  more  safely  wonnds  when   la 

sheep's  clothing  drest."      Lloyd. 

Repugn ANCi  (Lat.  riptt^an^Uf  «p- 
position)  is  chsraoteristicaUy  ods- 
ployed  of  acts  or  courMs  of  nctionp 
measures,  pursuits,  and  the  like.  W* 
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do  not  employ  it  directly  of  penoni , 
80  as  lo  say,  '<I  baye  a  lepoffoance  to 
such  an  one ; "  here  wesbould  ate  the 
term  Avbrstdn.  It  denotes  an  inydtin- 
tary  resistance  to  a  particular  Une  of 
conduct  to  -which  circumstances  impel 
us.  A  repugnance  to  study.  There  is  a 
use  of  Repugnant  and  Kepvonancb 
analogous  to  that  of  abhorrent  and 
'  mbhorrence,  in  which  the  terms  denote 
a  strong  contrariety  and  disshnilarity 
between  any  two  objects  or  subjects 
capable  of  being  brought  into  juxta- 
position or  comparisoa ;  as  slarery  is 
repugnant  to  Christianity.  So  in  the 
following : — 

*'  If  things  in  tlieinidT«0  eril.  repugnant 
to  the  principJes  of  human  natore,  and 
those  of  eiril  societies,  as  well  as  to  the 


bj  these  firnita  ws  may  know  them.** — 

SmXINQFLSST. 
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preeepts  of  Christiani^,  are  made  lawftil 
omly  for  the  eanying  on  their  derign,  we 
need  not  go  farther  to  ezanuae  them,  for 


But  the  noun  Repugnancs  as  em- 
ployed of  persons  expresses  a  specific 
feeling,  not,  like  Avsrsion,  an  habi- 
tual sentiment. 

Ill-will  is  a  settled  bias  of  the 
disposition  away  from  another.  It  is 
Teiy  indefinite,  and  may  be  of  any 
degree  of  strength. 

Rancour  (l^t.raneoren^  rancidity, 
ranctntr)  is  a  deep-seated  and  last- 
ing feeling  of  ill-wiU.  It  preys  upon 
the  yery  mind  of  the  subject  or  it. 
While  enmity  may  be  generous  and 
open,  rancour  is  malignant  and  pn- 
Tate.  It  commonly  denotes  such  ill- 
will  or  disturbance  of  feeling  towards 
another  as  sunriyes  from  a  former 
enmity  or  difference.  So  that,  eyen 
after  the  forms  of  enmity  are  laid 
aside  in  reconciliation^  something  of 
rancour  is  apt  to  remam  behind. 

"  Rancour  h  that  degree  of  malice  which 
|a«7s  apon  the  ponetaor/' — Cogan. 

Maucb  (Lat.  mUtttia^  bad  quality, 
fpiu)  is  that  enmity  which  can  abide 
its  opportunity  of  miuring  its  object, 
uid  peryert  the  trutn  or  the  right,  or 
go  out  of  its  way,  or  shape  courses  of 
action,  to  compass  its  ends.  Malice 
is,  generally  speaking,  howeyer,  not 
andacious  or  atrocious.  It  aims  at 
inflicting  on  its  object  petty  suffer- 
ings rather  than  great  eyus. 


MALKyoLENCB  (Lst.  mtfRjpUentia) 
is  the  casual  or  habitual  state  of  ill- 
will,  but  difiers  from  ill-will  in  that 
the  latter  is  always  casual,  while  male- 
yolence  is  with  some  habitual,  or  so 
easily  excited  as  to  seem  so. 

**  MaUet  is  more  frequentlj  employed  to 
ciprw  the  diapoaitione  of  inliiriar  minds  to 
exeente  eranr  panose  of  miaohief  withfaa 
themoie  limited  ettcle  of  their  abilities.**— 
CoGAjr. 

"  MaUvolenee  eommeneet  with  some  idea 
of  evil  bel<mging  to  and  connected  with  the 
object;  and  it  settlee  into  a  permanent 
Ao^mrf  of  his  person  and  of  ererTthiag  rela- 
tire  to  him."— CoGAH 

Maugnity  (Lat  mHUgn^titmn)  is 
yet  worse;  it  is  cruel  maleyolenoe, 
or  innate  loye  of  harm  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it.  It  is  malice  the  most  ener- 
getic, inveterate,  and  sustained.  A 
further  difference,  it  seems,  ought  to 
be  noted  between  MALiGNrrr  and 
Maugnanct.  While  MAUONmr  de- 
notes an  inherent  eyil  of  nature, 
Maugnanct  denotes  its  indication  in 
particular  instances.  Malignant  spi- 
rits, for  instance,  conyeys  the  idea  of 
spirits  alreadjr  engaged  on  tbeir  er* 
rands  of  mischief ;  and,  ag^in,  Mauo- 
NiTT  always  implies  evil  purpose, 
while  Maugnanct  is  said  or  unpur- 
posed eyil.  The  malignanc}',  not 
malignity,  of  a  disease. 

"  Now  this  shows  the  high  malignity  of 
fVand  and  falsehood,  that  in  the  direct  and 
natural  oonrse  of  it,  it  tends  to  the  destmo- 
tioQ  of  eommon  life  br  destroying  that 
tmst  and  mntoal  eonfldenoe  tliat  men 
should  hare  in  one  another."— South. 

"  I  wHl  not  deny  but  that  the  nozions 
and  maligjiant  plants  do  manj  of  them  dis- 
cover something  in  their  nature  by  the 
sad  and  melancholick  visage  of  their  leaves, 
flowers,  and  ftTdt."— Rat. 

HAVEN.    Harbour.    Port. 

A  HAysN  (A.  8.  htefene)  is  always 
a  natural  harbour. 

A  Harbour  (ms  Harbinoir)  is 
first  a  station  for  rest,  shelter,  lodg- 
ing, entertainment;  and  thence  a 
sheltered  station  for  ships,  wHether 
natural  or  artifieial, 

A  Port  (Ft.  port,  Lat  partus,  har' 
bour)  is  commonly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  a  frequented  narbour,  with 
its  commercial  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions^ customs,  dues,  and  the  like.  A 
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[haze] 


port  it  ft  harbour  ricwed  in  its  nAtioiiftl, 
eiric,  or  oosunercial  relftdont. 

•«  And  DOW  the  rairvoder  of  Dorehestor 
(the  nuigasine  from  whence  the  other 
plaoee  were  tnppUed  with  principlee  of  re- 
Dellion)  infiBeed  the  suae  epirit  into  Wej- 
month,  a  rery  cooTenient  harbamr  Mid 
AooM."— Gl^bikdok. 

"  Theee  lecal  porU  were  nn^oobtedlj  «t 
flrtt  nMigned  hj  the  crown,  sinee  to  each 
of  them  ft  eovrt  of  port-flMte  la  ineident, 
the  f  oriedktion  of  which  mnet  flow  frtm 
roTal  ftothori^."— BiAOXBTOVB. 

HAZE.    Foo.    Vapoue.   Mmt. 

Hazb  (etjm.  donbtfol)  if  employed 
to  designiEtte  a  light  thin  rapour  which 
thickenf  the  air  without  a  feeling  of 
dampneM. 

Foo  (Danish /o;^,  orig.  a  sea  term) 
is  thick  watery  yapour  differing  from 
cloud  only  in  Uie  aoeenoe  of  elevation. 
Tliose  who,  by  ascending  high  hills, 
find  themselves  in  cloud,  experience 
BO  difference  of  sensation  from  that  of 
fog. 

Vapour  (Lat.  vtfporem),  as  a  term 
of  physics,  is  any  substance  in  the 
gasieous  or  aeriform  state  of  which 
the  ordinary  state  is  liquid  or  solid. 

Mist  (A.  8. mi$Ci  is  waterj^  vapour 
dense  enough  to  fall  in  yisible  par- 
ticles, and  so  nearly  approaching  the 
form  of  rain. 

HEAD.    Lbadbr.    Chief. 

Head  (A.  S.  ftsa/od},  as  com- 
ing from  the  Teutonic,  is  the 
analogue  of  Chibf  (Fr.  eh^\  Lat. 
edjiut),  as  cominff  from  the  Latin. 
But,  as  now  employed  by  ourselTes, 
Head  denotes  no  more  than  the  first  in 
an  organized  body,  while  Chief  ex* 
presses  pre-eminence,  personal  and 
active.  A  person  may  be  the  head  of 
a  number,  because  there  must  be  mm» 
head ;  but  if  he  is  the  chief,  his  per- 
sonal importance  and  influence  is  felt, 
whether  for  good  or  ilt  So  personal 
is  the  idea  of  Chief,  that  a  man  may  be 
chief  among  others  without  being  in 
any  sense  their  head,  that  is,  bound  to 
them  in  a  relationship  of  command. 

A  Leader  (A.  8.  lidan,  Ud,  a 
fath)  is  one  who  controls,  diiect»,  and 
instigates  others  in  definite  lines  of 
movement  or  action.  The  bead  is  the 
highest  man.  The  chief  is  the  strong- 


est, best,  or  most  oon^ieuous  man. 
The  leader  is  the  most  innnential  maiu 

''A  refbrm  proposed  hjua  unsopported 
individaal  in  the  presence  of  kiadi  of 
hooaet,  poblie  cBtin,  doctors,  and  nroe- 
tors,  whMe  peenlisr  province  it  wonldnsT* 
been  urged  it  to  oonsnlt  for  the  aendemie 
state,  wonld  have  been  deemed  even  move 
offldons  and  arrogant  than  a  pnblio  ap- 
peal."—Kvox. 

"  I  thank  Ood  I  am  neither  a  mhdster 
nor  a  Uader  of  oppoeition.**-- Bitrxb. 

"  The  ehitf  of  sinners.*'— SiNt. 

HEALTHY.  Wholesome.  Sa- 
lubrious.   Salutary.    Hale. 

Healthy  (A.  S.  A4B/iS,  hMitk)  bean 
the  twofold  meaning  of  po$$unng 
health,  and  impmrtinf  hMtlth.  A 
healthy  person ;  a  healuy  atmosphere. 

Wbolbsoue  (lohoUf  in  the  sense  of 
sottnd)means  tending  to  health  or  sound- 
ness,  or  not  inconsistent  with  ^em, 
whether  of  body  or  mind ;  as  a  whole- 
some appetite,  wholesome  air,  whole- 
some advice.  But  both  Healthy  and 
Wholesome  are  commonly  employed 
in  more  than  a  negmtive  sense,  as 
when  we  say,  ''the  situation  is  per- 
fectlv  healthy,"  ''the  food  is  quite 
wholesome."  Healthy  or  Healthful 
stands  to  Wholesome  as  the  positire 
to  the  negative.  The  former  pro- 
motes or  increases  our  bodily  strength; 
the  latter  does  no  harm  to  our  pnjr- 
sical  constitution.  Andso  Healthy  is 
more  commonly  ^plied  to  what  comes 
to  us  in  the  way  oi  exceptional  bene- 
fit; Wholesome,  to  the  necessaries  of 
lira.  Unwholesome  food  disornniaes 
the  functions  of  the  body ;  healthy  air 
and  recreation  improve  the  physical 
powers.  In  like  manner,  a  whole- 
some truth,  wholesome  advice,  u  pre- 
servative of  morality  and  our  interests. 
A  healthy  tone  of  mind  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  our  frMSulties.  The 
wholesome  is  aasimilsted  and  acted 
upon  6y  us ;  the  healthy  acts  upon  us. 

*'  A  few  cheerfU  comnani<Nis  in  onr  walks 
will  render  them  abnnoantlj  more  health' 
/hI,  tor,  aecording  to  the  ancient  adage, 
tlu^  will  serve  instead  of  a  carriage,  or,  in 
other  words,  prevent  the  sensation  of 
fatigne."— Kirox«  Ba$tty9, 

"Not  only  grain  has  become  somewhat 
cheaper,  bnt  many  other  things,  flrom 
which  the  indnstrions  poor  derive  an  anea- 
able  and  whaluome  varied  of  food.**— 
Smith,  WmUk  of  IfaUom, 
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But  SALrBRious  and  Salutary 
(Lat.  tdUtbru^  tUtutttrit;  MtUutf  health^ 
are  stronger  and  more  pontiye.  A 
salabrioos  air  tends  actoally  to  eito* 
blish  healthy  while  that  which  is  salu- 
tary tends  to  restore  it.  It  maj  be 
obsierred  that,  while  Salittart  is  em- 
plojed  of  morals,  as  salutaiy  advice, 
Salubrious  has  no  such  application. 
It  maj  be  added  that  Salubrious  is 
employed  in  a  passive  sense.  Salu- 
tary IS  always  actrre.  A  salubrious 
condition ;  salutary  remedies. 

Halx  (A.  S.  hdtf  tound,  whoU)  is 
employed  only  of  the  human  body. 
It  denotes  a  health  and  soundness 
which  haye  sunriyed  impairing  effects, 
especially  of  old  age. 
«t  Hk  ttomaeh*  too,  besiaa  to  ftul. 
Last  year  we  thought  nim  ttroog  and  haU» 
Bat  now  he's  quite  another  thing." 
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"  Gire  the  mhibritms  draughts  with  jont 

own  hand; 
Persuasion  has  tha  finco  of  a  eonunand^** 
Kdto. 
"When  St.  Paul  delirered  orer  to  Satan, 
the  dedsn  of  it  was  salutary,  that  the 
spirit  might  he  saTed  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesns.**— Watbblakd, 

HEAP.  AccvMULATB.  Amass. 
Pile. 

To  Hbap  (A.S.  ht6p)  is  to  place 
particles  or  substances  upon  one  an- 
other, so  as  to  form  some  desree  of 
elevation.  The  action  is  indefinite  in 
character,  and  may  be  performed  with 
or  without  rule  or  system. 

In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Pilb 
(  Fr.  pi/0,  Lat.  jnloy  a  piU*  tupvort ;  and 
so,  tne  thing  supportea)  woich  is  to 
heap  piecemeal,  and  with  system  or 
care.  To  heap  stones  is  general ;  to 
pile  them  is  specific.  Buteyenifthe 
process  of  heaping  haye  been  per- 
formed with  care,  the  heap  whion  is 
the  result  hasno  distinotness  of  parts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  Pilb  may 
be  used  in  a  phrase  ezpressiye  of 
praise.  A  heap  of  ruins.  A  noble 
pile  of  architecture. 

To  Accumulate  (Lat  aeeHmtUarey 
eftmiUuSf  a  htap)  oonveys  the  idea  of 
chance  or  desultory  heaping.  Men 
heap  things  when  they  Know  where 
to  lay  their  hands  to  find  them ;  they 
accumulate  things  when  they  heap 


them  as  they  find  ihem ;  hence  Aoov- 
MULATB  tends  more  strongly  thanHxAP 
to  a  figuratiye  or  moral  meaning.  The 
ftrmer  heaps,  but  does  not  aoonmnlate, 
eom,  unless  tie  buys  it  op  from  diffe- 
rent quarters  for  storinig.  But  by 
industry  and  good  fortune  ne  aocumu- 
latea  wealth. 

Amass  (Fr.  amas$ery  to  piU  together, 
moMUf  a  fnau)  is  to  accumulate  in 
large  quantities  what  is  of  substantial 
yalne,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
store  or  fund ;  as  to  amass  wealth  or 
leamine:  while  that  which  is  aocu* 
mulatea  may  be  of  no  value ;  as  an 
accumulation  of  old  clothes,  or  mud 
at  a  riyer's  mouth. 

«« The  whole  performance  Is  not  so  mneh 
a  regular  fUnrie  as  a  ksap  of  shining  mate- 
rials thrown  tonther  mr  accident,  whi^ 
strikes  rather  with  the  SMomn  magnifleenee 
of  a  stupendous  ruin,  than  the  elegant  gra»* 
dear  of  a  finished  pt&.'*—JoHirsoN. 

We  heap  things  of  the  same  or  dif> 
ferent  kinds;  we  accumulate  things 
of  the  same  land. 

"  He  did  eaneelTe  that  it  was  against  the 
first  principles  of  Nature  and  fklse,  that  an 
he<4»  or  acewmiJaium  should  be  and  not  be 
of  homogeneous  thin^ ;  and  therefore  that 
which  in  its  first  being  is  not  treasonable 
can  nerer  confer  to  make  up  an  accumulatuH 
treason.**— Aate  7Vta&. 

'*The  heire  shall  waste  the  wheurded 
gold,  ama$$ed  with  mooh  payne."-— Surbxy. 

HEAEKEN.    Attbno.    Listen. 

These  terms  haye  each  a  primary 
and  secondary  meaning.  The  primaiy 
meaning  belongs  to  the  acts,  the  se- 
condary to  the  characteristics  of  the 
acts.  The  primary  meaning  of  to 
H  BARE  EN  (A.S.  /lyrcnian)  is  yolun- 
tarily  and  spedfically  to  exercise  the 
fiusulty  of  hearing;  of  Attend  (Lat. 
attoruUrey  to  turn  to,  to  give  heed  to)  to 
perform  the  mental  act  of  bringinjg^ 
the  understanding  to  bear  on  what  is 
so  heard;  and  of  Listen  (  A.S.  hlystan) 
to  hearken  and  attend  conjointly  with 
some  degree  of  propensity  or  interest. 
The  secondary  meaninn  are  in  accor- 
dance with  these.  We  hearken  to 
injunctions,  commands.  We  attend 
to  instructions  or  adWce.  We  listen 
to  entreaty  or  persuasion. 
'« But  here  she  comes;  I  fairly  step  aside 
And  hearken,  if  1  may,  her  business." 

Jiatoib 
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*'  He  now  prepared 
To  ipeftk,  whereat  their  doobled  ranks  they 

bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  incloee  him 

roond. 
With  all  hit  peers ;  attmtion  held  then 
mote."  MxLTOK. 

"The  external  ear,  we  are  told,  had  ao- 
(jnired  a  distinct  motion  npward  and  back- 
ward, which  was  obeerrable  whenerer  the 
padeat  kttmed  to  anythinf  which  he  did 
not  distinotlj  hear.**— Paut. 

HEARTY.  SiHCERB.  Cordial. 
Frank.  Candid.  Open.  Ingenu- 
ous.   Warm. 

.  Hbartt  18  haying  the  hsart  in  a 
chinff — earnest,  sincere.  Heartineti 
impfies  honesty,  simplicity-,  and  oor- 
diality ;  but  the  term  leans  rather  to 
expressing  the  ontward  demonstratiDn 
of  feelinff  than  any  (quality  of  the  feel- 
ing itself,  thoaffh  this  is  bj  no  means 
excluded;  as aheartj  desire, a  hearty 
laugh,  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  to 
return  hearty  tnanks.  So  a  hearty  meal 
is  one  partaken  of  with  good-will  in- 
stead of  with  a  languid  or  sickly  ap- 
petite. 
**  Where  leisurely  doffing  a  hat  worth  a 

tester. 
He  bade  me  most   heartilsf  welcome    to 
Chester."  Cotton. 

Sincere  (Lat.  tincinu),  unlike 
Hearty,  expresses  nothing  of  the 
strength  of  feeling,  but  only  denotes 
that  It  is  genuine,  and  not  pretended. 
Sincere  is  yery  often  mistaken  for 
Hearty,  as  in  tlie  common  phrase,  '<  I 
return  my  mott  rineen  thanks.**  Thanks 
are  either  sincere  or  not  Sincerity 
does  not  admit  of  degrees,  though  tile 
exhibition  of  feeling  does.  Sincerity 
is  when  the  man  disguises  no^ng 
from  others  or  from  himself;  and  so 
may  be  predicated  both  of  principle 
and  of  practice  or  demeanour.  It  is 
truth  or  truthfulness  of  motiye.  Sin- 
cerity combines  reality  of  conyiction 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  with  purity 
or  freedom  from  unfaimess  or  dis- 
honesty. Unless  these  be  oombined,sin- 
cerity  becomes  a  yery  fallacious  term. 

*'  And  a  good  man  maj  likewise  know 
when  he^N^  Ood  nneeri*^.  Not  bnt  that 
men  often  deoeire  themaelres  with  an  opi- 
nioB,  or  at  least  a  gronndless  hope^  oftheir 
own  tinceritw.  Bnt  if  ther  will  deal  foirlr 
with  themselTes,  and  nsedneoare  and  dili- 
genee,  there  are  rerj  few  eases  (if  any) 
wherdn  they  may  not  know  their  own  ftn- 
ceritjf  in  any  act  of  obedienoe  to  God.    For 
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what  can  a  man  know  eoneeming  himeeilf 
if  not  the  reality  of  his  own  intentaons.**— 

TiLLOTSOir. 

Cordial  (Lat«  eordi',  stem  of  cor^ 
cordis f  the  heart)  is  the  Latin  form  of 
the  Saxon  Hearty,  and  differs  rather 
in  the  mode  of  application  than  in  the 
essenceof  the  meaning.  Cordial  is 
more  subjectiye.  Hearty,  more  ob- 
jectiye.  Cordial  feelings;  hearty 
manifestations  of  them.  Cordial  thanks 
are  thanks  warmly  felt,  hearty  thanks 
are  thanks  warmly  expressed 

As  Singer  K  relates  to  the  disposition, 
so  Frans  (Fr./ronc,  L.  Lat. /raiuMa, 
free^  and  Candid  (Lat  candtdvs^  tohite. 
guiitUu)  relate  to  the  speecn  ana 
manner.  That  man  is  frank  who  is 
open  and  unreseryed  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  whateyer  they  may 
be.  That  man  is  candid  who  is  fair  oif 
mind,  without  prejudice,  ready  to  ad- 
mit us  own  fiuilts  or  errors.  In  the 
full  sense  of  the  t^rm,  Candour  is  that 
absence  of  reserye  or  dissimulation 
which  comes  fix>m  purity,  innocence, 
and  g^Oelessness.  Sincerity  preyents 
a  man  from  saying  one  thing  while  he 
thinks  another.  Itisayirtue.  Frank- 
ness makes  him  speak  as  he  thinks. 
It  is  the  natural  effect  of  disposition. 
The  sincere  man  will  not  deceiye,  the 
frank  man  will  not  dissemble.  Since- 
rity is  a  security  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  heart.  Frankness  fiunlitates  social 
intercourse. 

"Then  wonld  Britain  and  Ireland  hava 
bnt  one  interest;  and  it  is  rank  absurdity 
in  politioB  to  expeet  any  eordiaUtjf  between 
them  whilst  their  interests  are  separate." 
—Anecdotes  of  Bishop  Watson. 
•*  Beserre  with  frankness,  art  with  truth 

allied. 
Conrage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride.** 

POPK. 

Candour  is  openness  towards  one*s 
self;  frankness,  towards  othen. 

*'  If  oor  modem  infidels  reeaiTed  these 
matters  with  that  candascr  and  seiiousiiess 
which  they  deserre,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  sneh  a  sf^t  of  bitterness,  arro- 
gance, and  maliee.**— JjpecCotor. 

Openness  (  A.  S.  ojMn)  denotes  no 
more  than  an  opposite  tend^icy  to 
that  of  concealment,  reticence,  or  re- 
serye. It  is  a  less  actiye  quality  than 
frankness;  and,  while  openness  is 
consistent  with  timidity,  frankness 
implies  some  degree  of  boldness. 
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Ihobnuous  (Lat.  inghiuut)  implies 
a  permanent  moral  oualitjr.  A  man 
may  be  not  remarkable  fiur  frankneaa, 
yet  at  h^u>t  thoroughly  in^enoons, 
that  u,  a  lorer  of  integrity,  and  a 
hater  of  diasimolation.  Men  of  retir- 
ing manner  are  often  truly  ingenuous ; 
for  ingenuousness  is,  affer  all,  more 
allied  to  modesty  than  to  franlmess. 

Warm  relates  to  all  the  feeling, 
and  indicates  the  quality  of  specific 
feeling  as  entertained  in  a  high  de- 
cree. We  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
warmth  of  resentment  as  well  as  of 
friendship. 

"  Br  their  frequent  chance  of  oMnpnnj 
they  (•oldiera)  acqaire  good  breeding  and 
•n  openneMS  of  behaviour." — HuMB. 

'*  The  erangeUsts  ingenuously  coofesi  the 
miri>ehaTionr  of  the  apostles  on  some  ooea- 
fltoas."— JOBTDT. 

'*  The  jonng  plainlj  need  it  (admonition) 
most,  as  ther  are  Jnst  entering  into  the 
world,  with  tittle  knowledge,  less  ezperi- 
enoe,  and  yet  scarcely  eren  any  distrust, 
with  Itrely  spirits  and  warm  passioos  to 
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mislead  them,  and  time  to  go  a  grMt  way 
wrong  if  they  do  not  go  right."— Seokkb. 

HEATHEN.    Pagan.    Gentile. 

Hbathbn  (A.S.  AtfiSen,  orig.  a 
dw€lUr  on  a  heath,  wild  region)  is  a 
term  now  employed  to  comprise  all 
nations  or  religions  besides  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Pagan  (Lat.  pdganus,  one  dtvellinfr 
tn  a  vHlatey  fcgus)  originally  denoted 
those  wno  were  remote  from  the 
centres  of  Christianity  and  oirilization. 

Gbntilb  (Lat.  gentilis.  eentem,  a 
nation)  bore,  under  the  Hebrew  term 
goim,  the  meaning  of  all  men  who  had 
not  receiyed  the  Jewish  rite  of  cir* 
cumcision.  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred by  the  Christians  to  all  who 
were  not  Christians  or  Jews.  In  ciril 
matters  a  Gentile  was  one  who  was  not 
a  Roman.  The  distinction  at  present 
preyailing  between  Heathen  and 
Pagan  is  that  the  former  denotes  a 
false  creed,  the  latter  a  superstitious 
worship.  Heathen  superstitions  and 
pa^an  idolatries.  When  used  as  an 
epithet.  Heathen  has  always  an  un- 
favourable sense.  Not  so  Pagan  ;  as 
pagan  art  or  architecture  is  employed 
to  designate  those  simply  which  Chris- 


tianity has  had  no  influence  in  pro- 
ducing. Gentile  is  a  national  term 
expressing  those  who  were  not  Jews. 
Heathen,  a  national  term  expressing 
those  who  were  not  conrerted  tn 
Christianity.  Pagan,  an  indiridiuil 
term  denoting^  those  who  remained 
idolaters  in  spite  of  Christiam^. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
heathens  who  noTer  did,  nor  without  mi- 
racle could,  hear  the  name  of  Ghrist,  wbie 
yet  in  a  possibility  of  salTation.**— Dar- 
DXir. 

"  The  ruin  of  Iktgamsm  in  the  ace  of 
Theodoms  is  perhaps  the  only  esam^e  of 
the  total  extirpation  of  any  aaoient  and 
popular  superstition,  and  may  therefi>re 
deserre  to  be  considered  as  a  singular 
OTont  in  the  history  ef  the  human  mina.** — 
Gibbon. 

"A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  Thy  people  IaraeL''-^Ai^^uA 

HEAVEN.      Heavens.      Paba- 

DISS. 

Heaven  (connected  with  heave  ss 
the  place  raised  aloft)  is  opposed  to 
earth.  It  is  the  upper  vault  of  the 
firmament.  Spiritually  it  is  the  abode 
of  God  and  or  immoral  spirits  or  in- 
telligences, and  is  thus  opposed  to 
hell ;  a  place  of  light  and  joy  as  op- 
posed to  darkness,  misery,  aiid<doom. 
The  idea  is  vaffue,  yet  not  obscure. 
It  expresses  a  oefinite  realitv.  H  ea- 
VENS  represents  the  variable  aspect 
of  the  regions  above  the  earth  in  tneir 
physical  character.  So  the  stars  of 
nearen,  the  serene  or  starry  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens.  The  moralist 
and  the  divine  treat  of  Heaven.  The 
astronomer  and  astrologer,  in  difiTerent 
ways,  study  the  Heavens. 

Pabadise  (Heb.  pardSs,  Gr.  wtt^a- 
htffOi)j  is  literally  a  garden,  the  earthly 
paradise  having  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  heavenly.  As  Heaven  is  the  abode 
of  purity,  bri^htneaa,  and  happiness, 
so  Pabadise  is  the  place  of  perfect  en- 
joyment. It  is  God  and  His  presenoe 
that  constitute  heaven.  It  is  for  the 
most  the  speoulations  of  men  that 
areata  a  paradise.  Some  nations 
seem  to  combine  the  idea  of  a  spiri- 
tual heaven  with  that  of  a  sensual 
paradise.  Accordingly  the  word 
Pabadise  lends  itself  to  familiar  treat- 
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ment ;  as^  a  paradife  of  Itumrr.  indo- 
lence,  g^ety,  aweets ;  a  fools^  para- 
dise. 

HEAVENLY.  Cilestial.  Di- 
vine.   Godlike. 

Heatxnlt  18  of  or  belonging  to 
hearen  (A.  8.  heofony  connected  with 
/taovf— me  place  aaoMd  or  raited),  in 
ita  fullest  sense  material  and  spiritual, 
and  so  like  those  pure  spints  with 
which  heaven  is  peopled :  *'  heavenl j 
bodies,"  "  heaTemy  bliss/' "  heayenlj 
virtues." 

Celestial  (Lat.  calettitf  ccclum, 
heaven)  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the 
Saxon  Heavenly,  but  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  ideas  of  heathen 
religions;  while  Heavenly  has  been 
oonseerated  to  Christian  ideas.  Ce- 
lestial is  also  rather  a  poetic  than  a 
prosaic  term. 

Divnrx  (Lat  divinut)  is  restricted 
to  the  person  of  God  or  celestial  be- 
ing^ and  is  not  employed  of  the  ma- 
terial heavens;  as,  Divine  Being,  Di- 
vine excellences,  not  Divine  Iwdies. 
The  term  is  always  of  a  personal  eha- 
TttcteTf  though  not  always  strictly 
personal ;  as  Divine  beauty,  that  is, 
beauty  as  of  a  Divine  being ;  the  Di- 
vine will,  or  will  of  God.  Goolike. 
like  God,  or  like  a  God,  is  not  usea 
simply  as  a  qualifying  term,  like 
Heavenly  and  Divine,  but  is  a  term 
of  great  praite,  whether  of  individuals 
or  Qualities :  as,  a  godlike  form,  the 
godlike  quality  of  forgiveness. 

"  Endned  with  heavenly  Tirtves.**— f^i^- 
UshLUurgy, 

"  That  mind  will  ntrer  be  vMuit  which 
it  frequently  recalled  hj  stated  duties  to 
meditations  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  ran 
any  hour  be  long  which  is  ^>ent  in  obtain- 
ing some  new  qnaliflcation  for  ceieetial 
happiness.**— Am^. 

"  Which  Divine  revelation  both  the  ne- 
cetsitiet  of  men  and  their  natural  notions 
<^  God  gave  them  reasonable  ground  to  ex- 
pect and  hope  for.** — Clabxs. 
"Vain,  wretched  creatare,  how  art  thon 

misled. 
To  thinli  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions 

bredl 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy 

mind. 
But  dropt  from  Hearen.  and  of  a  nobler 

kind."  Dbyden. 


SYNONYMS  [ heavenly] 

HEED.    Care.    Attention. 

Heed  (A.  8.  hidan,  to  take  care) 
combines  Attention  and  Case  ;  hot, 
while  Attention  (Lat.  attendtrt,  to 
turn  to,  to  give  to)  has  the  general 
sense  of  a  careful  ^ving  of  the  mind 
to  anything  that  is  proposed  to  it. 
Heed  has  exclusive  relation  to  what 
concerns  one's  own  interests.  One 
pays  attention  to  another ;  one  takes 
heed  to  one's  own  ways.  Heed  is 
practical  attention  on  motives  of  cau- 
tion. 

Care  (A.  S.  oaru,  edre,  sorrow)  is 
also  cautious  regard,  but  may  be  ex- 
ercised on  behalf  of  others  as  well  as 
one's  self.  To  take  care  of  another, 
would  be  to  associate  with  him.  To 
take  heed  of  him,  would  be  to  avoid 
him  in  care  for  yourself.  Care  ex- 
tends to  actions;  Heed  and  Atten- 
noN  are  confined  to  thought,  except 
when  Attention  means  thought  in 
the  sense  of  waiting  on  another, 

*'  He  who  considers  what  Tadtos,  Sneto- 
nins»  Seneca  say  of  Tiberius  and  his  reign, 
will  find  bow  neoessary  it  was  for  oor 
Barionr,  if  He  would  not  die  as  a  eriminal 
and  a  traitor,  to  take  great  keed  to  His 
words  and  actions.''~LocKB. 

"  With  as  much  care  and  little  hurt  aa 
doth  a  mother  use.**— Chapman,  Homer, 

'*  Due  aittentvan  to  the  inside  of  books, 
and  due  contempt  for  the  outside,  is  the 
proper  relation  between  a  man  of  sense  and 
his  books. "— Chbstbbiield. 

HEINOUS.  Flagitious.  Fla- 
grant.   Atrocious. 

Heinous  (Fr.  haxneuxy  }unn»,  hatred) 
is  strictly  hateful,  odious;  henoe, 
hatefully  bad.  That  is  heinous  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  aggravated 
crime  or  offence. 

That  is  Flagitious  (LkLfia^tiosuf, 
flif^um.  a  burning  thame}  wnich  is 
disgraoerally  and  shamefully  bad  in 
persons,  practices,  or  times. 

Flagrant  ("Lat.  flagrant,  flSgrire^ 
to  bum)  marlcs  more  strongly  than 
FLAGiTioirs  the  striking  character,  or 
glaring  badness  of  the  thing.  A  fla- 
gitious thing  may  be  done  in  secret ; 
a  flagrant  crime,  misrepresentation, 
or  violation  of  duty,  is  one  of  which 
the  public  necessarily  takes  cogni- 
sance. Flagrant,  unhkeFLAGrrious, 
applies  to  error  as  well  as  crime. 
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ATROciovs(Lat.  itricem)  oarries  the 
deed  back  to  the  souroey  and  repre- 
sents it  as  springing  from  a  yiolent  or 
sarage  spirit,  or  attended  with  aggra- 
vating oroumatances.  Heinous  and 
Flaobant  intensify  specific  kinds  of 
action;  FLAomous  and  Atrocious 
are  simply  applicable  to  actions.  So 
flagitious  or  atrocious  deeds ;  heinous 
cruelty;  a  flagrant  blunder.  Flagi- 
tious expresses  the  badness  of  the 
deed ;  Atrocious,  the  badness  of  the 
motire,  as  one  of  violent  and  energetic 
evil. 

"There  are  manj  aathors  who  hare 
shown  wherein  the  inalignitj  of  a  lie  con- 
•iste,  and  let  forth  in  proper  eoloon  the 
heinoutnen  of  the  oflbnee."— ^^Mctotor. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  all 
these  epithets  appertain  to  character 
and  deieds,  but  are  not  directly  ap- 

J'licable.  We  cannot  say  a  heinous, 
agpranty  or  flagitious  man,  nor  very 
easiljr  an  atrocious  man;  but  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  a  heinous  offence, 
a  flagitious  character.  Milton,  hoir- 
ever,  in  an  old-fashioned  way, 
says: — 

"Ponlshing  tyrant!  wad  JIagitiouM  per' 
son*.** 

**  Ruined  fbrtnnet  taxdftagitumi  livee." — 
Middlktok,  Cieero. 

*'  The  mTstories  of  Baechoa  were  well 
choeen  for  an  example  of  eormpted  rites  and 
of  the  mischief  thej  produced,  for  they  were 
earlj  and  JIagrttnUy  eormpted."— War* 
BUBTOH,  Divine  LtgaHon, 

"  When  Cataline  was  tried  for  some 
atroeiout  murders,  man  j  of  the  consulars 
appeared  in  his  fiiTonr,  and  gare  him  an 
excellent  charaeter."— B18HOP  P0BTXU8. 

HELP.  Aid.  Succour.  Support. 

Help  and  Aid  may  be  here  treated 
as  identical.  For  their  finer  points  of 
difference,  te$  Help. 

Heu  is  of  service  to  us  in  our  work 
or  efforts,  Succour  (Fr.  ateourt,  Lat. 
8uccurr&€)  is  of  service  against  dan- 
ger, and  Support  (Lat.  mpporiart^  at 
all  times.  The  support  is  required  by 
the  individual  who  is  too  weak  for  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Suc- 
cour is  that  which  he  implores  who  is 
t^  weak  against  the  enemy  that  at- 
tacks him ;  help  that  which  he  seeks 
who  is  too  weaK  for  the  work  or  task 
with  which  he  is  charged.  Religion 
ought  to  be  a  support  under  the  trials 
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of  life,  a  succour  against  its  teinpta- 
tions  and  passions,  a  help  in  e&rts 
alter  virtue.  The  need  of  a  support 
proves  onlv  weakness;  the  need  of 
nelp  adds  Uie  idea  of  action ;  the  need 
of  succour  involves  that  of  fear.  Help, 
inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  implies  ac- 
tion, it  only  applicable  to  living 
agents;  succour,  involving  danger, 
is  applicable  to  all  things  that  may 
fall  into  it ;  support,  implying  weak- 
ness, whether  in  a  physiod  or  moral 
sense,  is  applicable  to  what  is  animate 
or  inanimate.  So  one  speaks  of  sup- 
porting a  statement,  helping  or  aid- 
ing a  man,  succouring  a  falhng  state. 

HELP.  Aid.  Assist.  Succour. 
Rbubvb. 

To  Help  (A.  S.  helpan\  is  the 
broadest  of  these  terms,  of  which  the 
rest  are  modifications.  It  denotes 
the  furnishing  of  additional  power, 
means  of  deliverance,  or  relief;  as  to 
help  a  man  in  his  work ;  to  help  htm 
to  escape;  to  help  his  sickness,  bis 
infirmitie^  or  his  troubles. 

To  Aid  (Fr.  aidgry  Lat.  adjutare. 
See  Bracket)  is  less  energetic  than 
Help,  and  lends  itself  better  to  that 
inactive  kind  of  assistance  which  is 
rendered  by,  or  rather  derived  from, 
inanimate  thinfln.  **1  fell,  but  re- 
covered myself  by  the  help  of  a 
firiend."  '*  I  crossed  the  mountains 
safe  with  the  aid  of  a  chart  and  a 
staff."  To  aid  is  to  help  by  co-opera- 
tion, and,  in  some  instances,  to  enable 
to  help  one's  self.  There  is  a  plain  and 
material  force  in  Help  which  is  by  no 
means  so  strongly  expressed  by  Aid. 
Hence  Aid  is  tne  better  term  where 
finer  work  is  doing,  especially  the 
work  of  the  mind,  as  ^^  aid  to  re- 
flexion." Help  more  directly  pro- 
motes the  end,  aid  facilitates  the  pro- 


Assist  (Lat.  aitutiref  to  ttand  by,  10 
defend  at  eoumel)  is  purely  personal, 
though  auiitanee  is  used  with  more 
latitude.  It  would  not  be  permissible 
to  sav,  ''My  stick  assisted  me  to 
rise;***^  yet  we  might  say,  "  I  rose 
with  the  assistance  of  my  tttick:  "  the 
simple  word  H  elp  or  Aid  woula,  how- 
ever, be  much  better.  Help  is  some- 
thing more  urgently  needed  than  as- 
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•istance.  Help  is  required  in  laboar, 
danger,  difficulties,  and  the  like :  as- 
sistance in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  or 
the  performance  of  a  work.  Assis- 
tance supposes  the  presence  of  a  need, 
which  the  assister  stands  bj  to  watch 
and  to  supply  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
strength,  and  judgment.  He  who  is 
doin^  needs  otlen  to  be  assisted ;  he 
who  IS  suffering,  to  be  helped.  The 
man  who  is  attacked  by  robDers  needs 
help,  not  assistance,  unless,  after  his 
rescue,  he  should  find  himself  strong 
enough  to  endeavour  to  rout  or  cap- 
ture them. 

Succour  (Lat. <uccurr^,  to  runup 
to)  relates  to  a  condition  of  trouble 
or  distress,  and  implies  celerity  and 
timeliness  in  the  aid  brought. 

To  Rblibvb  (Fr.  nkver,  Lat.  Uvit, 
l^ht)  is  to  UghUn  of  a  burden,  or  to 
lighten  the  burden  itself.  It  is  appli- 
caole  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
burden,  as  pain,  distress,  poverty. 
We  help  generally;  we  aid  the  weak; 
we  assist  the  struggling ;  we  succour 
the  indigent  or  bereaved ;  we  relieve 
the  noec^,  the  afflicted,  or  the  anxious. 
The  aider  should  be  active,  the  helper 
strong,  the  assister  wise,  the  succourer 
timely,  the  reliever  sympathizing. 
"Who  trsreb  bj  the  weary  waoderiag 

way. 
To  come  onto  hit  wished  home  in  haste. 
And  meets  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage 

stay. 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over  past. 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  mire  stick  fhst** 
Spemsxb. 

"Aiden,  advisers,  and  abettors.**  — 
Blackstoite. 

"Bat  genius  and  leaning,  when  they 
meet  in  one  person,  are  mutually  and 
greatly  oitiUant  to  each  otber ;  and  in  the 
poetical  art  Horace  declares  that  either, 
without  the  other,  can  do  little. "~B&iT- 
TIX. 

**  The  derotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the 
succour  of  the  poor  is  a  height  of  rirtue  to 
which  hnmani^r  has  aerer  arisen  by  its 
own  power.**— ^^. 

'*  The  inferior  ranks  «f  people  no  longer 
looked  upon  that  order  as  they  had  dooe 
before,  as  tiie  comforters  of  their  distress 
and  the  rdieotn  of  their  indigence."— 
SxtTH,  WioUk  of  Nations. 

HERESY.   Heterodoxy.  Schism. 

H  BREST  (  Gr.  Mpf o-ic,  a  choice^  Ecoles. 

hertsy)  is  a  new  opinion  in  religion  set 


SYNONYMS  [heresy] 

up  by  an  individual  or  a  sect  against 
the  old,  and  is  taken  to  relate  to  fim- 
damenUl  and  vital  points. 

Hbterodoxt  (^Qt,  irtpoio^ia,  error 
of  opinion)  is  a  milder  term,  and  de- 
notes sliebter  deviations  or  defects  in 
the  cree<L  for  which  the  person  is  not 
necessarily  responsible;  for  hetero- 
doxy may  be  the  result  of  an  inexact 
theology,  while  heresy  is  deliberately 
maintained. 

Schism  (Or.  c^b-fjutf  a  division, 
schism)  is  a  rending  of  external  unitv 
or  reli|pious  communion,  of  which 
heresy  is  often  the  cause: 

"  The  word  heresy  iM  Greek,  and  signifies 
a  taking  of  anything,  partioulariy  the 
taking. of  an  opinion.  After  the  study  of 
philosophy  began  in  Greece,  and  the  philo- 
sophers disagreeing  among  themselves  had 
started  many  questions,  not  only  about 
things  natond,  but  also  moral  and  dvil, 
*^  every  man  took  what  opinion  he 


pleased  each  several  ooinion  was  called 
heresy,  which  sisniflea  no  more  than 
private  opinion  wtthont  refbroice  to  truth 
or  lUsehood.**— HoBBS. 

**  Heterodoxy  was  to  a  Jew  bat  another 
word  for  disloyalty,  and  a  seal  to  see  the 
rigour  of  the  law  executed  on  that  crime 
was  the  honour  of  a  Jewish  subjeet.** — 
HUBD. 

''Schism  is  a  rent  or  division  in  the 
Chureh  when  it  comes  to  the  separating  of 
congregations,  and  may  also  h^ipen  to  a 
true  Church  as  well  as  to  a  fklse.^ — Mil* 

TON. 

HIDE.  Conceal.  Sbcrbtb. 
Cover.   Screen.   Shelter.  Shield. 

Hide  (A.  S.  hidan)  is  so  to  place 
physically  as  to  render  invisible,  or  so 
to  treat  morally  as  to  make  impercep- 
tible. Strictly  speaking,  this  is  an 
act  of  a  voluntary  agent;  but  the 
licence  of  oolloc^uial  language  em- 
ploys the  term  in  the  sense  of  mere 
exclusion  from  view;  a8.'<Tbe  trees 
hide  the  bouse."  To  hide,  however, 
is  always  positive,  while  Conceal 
(Lat  eoneeUirt)  may  be  negative.  A 
man  hides  his  feelings  by  a  deliberate 
efibrt,  or  by  misleaoing  the  minds  of 
others;  he  conceals  his  intentions 
sometimes  by  simply  not  revealing 
them.  To  conceal  is  almost  invaria- 
bly to  hide  vrith  intention.  The  little 
brook  is  bidden  when  it  is  overgrown 
by  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  th«» 
snake  lies  in  the  g^rass  concealed.    To 
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liid«  is  a  more  simple  and,  as  it  were, 
natural  movement  To  conceal  is  more 
deliberate  and  reflexive.  When  sud- 
denly surprised  men  bide  what  thej 
do  not  Irish  to  be  seen  in  their  posses- 
«ion.  They  conceal  it  beibrenand  if 
thej  anticipate  a  visit  of  inspection. 

«*  Heaven  from  all  ereatorei  hides  tb« 
book  of  &te.*»— PoPB. 

"  The  next  ground  npon  which  snch  m 
are  wont  to  promiee  tbemselree  eecnrity 
both  from  the  dieeoverj  and  poniahment  of 
their  eins,  to  the  opinion  which  they  have 
of  their  own  elngQlar  art  and  cunning  to 
conetal  them  firom  the  knowledse,  or  at 
least  of  their  power  to  reecne  them  from 
the  juriadiction  of  any  earthly  judge."— 
South. 

Secrets  (Lat.  sicem^re^  to  separate, 
part,  uxretxit)  is  never  used  in  other 
than  a  physical  sense,  and  denotes  the 
•peciflc  and  purposed  hiding  of  what 
is  of  a  movable  nature.  Under  this 
term  one's  self  must  be  included. 

**  The  whole  thing  Is  too  manifest  to  ad- 
mit of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this 
thing  has  been  working,  how  many  tricks 
have  been  plaved  with  the  Dean's  (Swift's) 
papers,  how  they  were  secreted  tnaa  time 


to  time."— Pope. 

The  term  Sbcretb  commonly  supposes 
«n  unworthy  or  unlawful  motive.  In 
another  sense,  and  not  as  a  synonym  of 
Conceal,  Secrete  is  used  of  organic 
operations :  so  the  snail  secretes  the 
material  or  which  the  shell  is  formed. 

To  Cover  (0.  Fr.  eovrvr^  Lat.  co^ 
of^nrt)  is  only  accidentally  to  hide; 
hiding  or  concealment  itom  view 
bein^  the  result  of  total  covering  and 
other  circumstances,  as  the  non-trans- 
parency of  the  covering^  material.  It 
may  be  observed  that  hiding^  and  con- 
cealment imply  an  impossibility  of 
seeing^  or  perceiving,  though,  of  course, 
not  an  impossibili^  of  detection.  A 
man  is  concealed  or  hidden  in  a  cup- 
board ;  but  he  is  not  so  if  his  form 
is  simply  covered  by  some  coverinjg 
which  exhibits  the  outline  of  his 
figure,  unless  owing  to  some  circum- 
stance the  searcher  failed  to  observe 
it.  Complete  covering  on  the  one  side, 
or  such  as  to  produce  non-recognition 
on  the  other,  is  needful  to  constitute 
concealment.  All  that  is  essential  to 
covering   is   super-extension;    any- 


thing dse  as  concealment  is  acciden- 
tal. 

"  Cover  thy  bead,  cover  thy  head,  nay, 
prithee,  be  corcrad***  Shakespeare. 

Screen  (0.  Fr.  eteranj  Mod.  Fr. 
^oraR,  a  screen)  is  to  place  in  relation 
to  an  interposed  obstacle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  or  concealment.  In 
the  former  case,  the  influence  may 
not  be  such  as  to  render  invisibility 
necessary,  as  to  screen  from  wind  or 
draught  by  a  planution  or  a  trans 
parent  glass  partition. 

To  Shelter  (connected  with  shield, 
A.  S.  scyldan.  to  shield,  to  protect)  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  Screen  ;  but 
while  Screen  is  employed  of  protec- 
tion against  the  less  violent.  Shelter 
is  used  of  the  more  violent,  annoy- 
ances. Shelter  abo  is  more  complete 
than  Screen.  Scoreening  is  partial 
shelter.  To  screen  from  harm:  to 
shelter  from  attacks ;  to  screen  trom 
the  sun  or  the  wind ;  to  shelter  from 
the  storm  and  blast ;  to  screen  from 
blame ;  to  shelter  from  violence. 

"AridgeofhUU 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and 

seats  of  men 
From  cold  septentrion  blasts.** 

MCLTOK. 
*«  It  was  a  stUl 
And  cftlmv  bay,  on  th'  one  side  sheltered 
With  the  broad  shadow  of  an  hoary  hill." 
Spsrsee. 

Shield  (A.S.  »efld),  while  it  bears 
generally  the  same  meaning  as  Screen 
and  Shelter,  involves  more  the  idea  of 

fersonal  effort,  and  voluntary  action, 
t  ii  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  or  defence.  Generally 
speaking  arrangements  screen,  cir- 
cumstances shelter,  persons  shield. 

"God  schilde  us  fro  the  werre."-~B. 
BauinrEi 

HIDEOUS.    Shoceino. 

Hideous  ^O.  Fr.  hideux)  is  primarily 
frightful  to  oehold,  as  a  hideous  mon- 
ster. It  has  been  extended  to  sounds, 
as  a  hideous  noise.  The  effect  of 
the  hideous  is  produced  through  the 
senses  or  the  imagination,  not  through 
the  pure  reason. 

Shoceino  (Fr.  choCf  a  shockf  a  colli' 
fton)  acts  with  more  sudden  effect, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  moral  feelings 
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and  the  taste.  ThiDgs  can  be  onlj 
casnallj  shocking;  bat  hideonsness 
IS  a  pennanent  ooalitj.  The  hideoos 
contradicts  only  oeait^ ;  the  shocking 
contradicts  morality. 

"  Th«  WT'^Mam  eootltts  of  a  grcat  t*- 
ntty  of  Tiolent  motion*  and  hidscnu  cootor- 
tiont  of  th«  hnim,  daring  which  tho  eonn- 
tenanet  alio  perfomu  ia  part."— Cook's 
VoifogM, 


laniet.' 


Tho  nooest  and 
'— BXCKER. 


shocking  Til- 


HIGH.    Tall.    Lofty. 

HiOB  (A,  8.  hedh)t  as  regards  their 
purely  poysical  application,  has  an 
additional  sense  to  that  of  the  other 
two,  as  denoting,  1,  continaoas  ex- 
tension upwards^  and  f,  position  at 
a  jK)int  or  eleration.  A  tree  mar  be 
hi^h,  tall,  or  lofty.  Clonds  are  ni^h 
without  being  tiul.  In  the  sense  m 
which  ft  is  flynonymoos  with  the 
other  two,  High  denotes  considerable 
eleration.  So  we  say,  a  high  house, 
but  not  a  high  man. 

TALLCoriffin  uncertain)  means  high 
in  stature,  that  is,  with  a  slendemees 
as  well  as  height,  and  implies  growth 
upwards,  natiual  or  artificiaL  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  tall  man,  tree,  column, 
mast,  but  not  of  a  tall  mountain  or 
house. 

Lomr  (loft,  an  upper  room,  prop, 
meaning  air;  A.  8.  bfit  Ger.  luft) 
denotes  an  imposing  eleyation,  or  the 
union  of  expansion  with  height ;  as  a 
lofty  room.  High  and  I^mr  are 
applicable  to  moral  characteristics; 
Tall  is  not. 

"  The  ftill  biasing  ton, 
Wbiob  now  sat  high  in  his  nieridiaa  tower." 

MXLTOK. 

"  I  fear  to  go  oot  of  mj  depth  in  sound- 
ing  imaginary  fords  which  are  real  ^Ift, 
and  wherein  many  of  the  taUeti  philoso- 
phers hare  been  drowned,  while  none  of 
them  eret  got  orer  to  the  science  they  had 
in  Tiew."— BoLDiaBBOKE. 

*'  Did  erer  any  coaoveror  hJUfy  seated 
in  his  triumphal  chariot  yield  a  spectacle 
so  gallant  and  magnificent !  **— Bxbbow. 

HILARITY.      JoviAUTT    or 

JOLUTT. 

These  differ  as  the  subjects.  Hila- 
RITT  (Fr.  kilariUf  Lat.  hitaritaUm) 
belongs  to  social  excitement,  espe- 


8TNONYM8  [HIOH) 

cially  of  the  table  among  more  refined 
company;  Joviautt  (Lat.  J^viiUs, 
of  or  belonffin^  to  Jupiter  or  Jove, 
the  planet  Jupiter  having  been  sup- 
posed to  impart  the  mirthful  charac- 
ter te  those  who  were  bom  under  it), 
to  the  same  thing  among  the  less  re- 
fined. It  ia  only  to  state  the  same 
thinj^  in  another  fotm^  to  say  that 
hilarity  is  more  an  afiection  of  the 
mind,  joriality  of  the  animal  spirits. 

«*  It  (mwic)  wiU  perform  aU  this  ia  aa 
instant,  eheer  np  the  eonntenanee,  expet 
aosterity,  bring  ia  kilarii^,'* —Bviaox, 

"  The  sport  of  their  lo«d«st.;ooia/tlMff.'*~ 
Babbow. 

HINT.  SuooBSTTON.  Intimatiok. 
Insinuation.    Innuendo. 

A  Hint  (A.  8.  kentanf  to  pumtt)  is 
an  indirect  communication  of  instruc- 
tion, the  incompletely  expressed  form 
of  which  has  commonly  Tor  its  cause 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  hinter 
to  speak  more  fully  and  plainly. 

SuoGBsnoN  (Lat.  tuggettionew^  a 
hint)  is  giren  visibly  or  entire  to  the 
persons  receiving  it,  though  the  com- 
munication is  commonly  concealed 
from  others.  The  man  who  makes  a 
good  suggestion  claims  more  gratitude 
than  the  hinter,  who  shuns  responsi- 
bility, unless  it  is  the  best  tMt  he 
could  do  under  the  drcnmstances. 
Both  Hint  and  8uoob8t  have  ordi- 
narily reference  to  practical  assistance 
and  directions.  Hint  referring  to  the 
present  or  the  past,  and  Suggestion 
to  the  future;  a  mnt  of  danger,  a 
suggestion  how  to  avoid  it.  But  Hint 
ratner  concerns  matters  of  know- 
ledge; Suggest,  matters  of  conduct. 

To  Intimatb (Lat.  inftmarif  to  mak$ 
huwn)  meant  at  first  to  share  secretly 
or  privately,  in  which  sense  it  is  at 
present  obsolete.  It  now  means  to 
give  obscure  or  indirect  notice,  or  to 
suggest  apart  from  others.  It  is  in 
this  point  that  Intimate  difiera  from 
Hint  and  Suggest,  which  relate  to 
the  afifairs  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
hint  or  suggestion  is  made ;  while  In- 
timate may  relate  primarily  to  the 
mind  or  intentions  or  him  who  makes 
the  intimation.  I  give  another  a  hint, 
or  make  him  a  suggestion ;  intimate 
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mr  own  wishes  or  purpose.  But  the 
tobject  of  the  intimation  is  oommonlj 
one  in  which  the  other  is  personallj 
concerned. 

To  Insinuatk  (Lat.  tniyniiart,  to 
make  on«*i  way  to,  to  tnaht  knoum)  is  to 
introduce  grsduallj  and  artfullV,  to 
state  by  remote  allusion.  Like  Hint, 
it  comes  commonly  from  a  wish  to 
impart  a  fiict  or  an  mipression  without 
incurring  the  responsibility  of  plainly 
stating  it. 

An  Innuendo  is  a  law  term,  ex- 
pressing a  manner  of  indicating  fni  a 
nod  (mnuendOf  gerund  of  Lat.  inntia^, 
to  nod  to)  a  person  or  thing  meant, 
when  otherwise  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  is  now  used  much  in  the 
same  sense  as  Insinuation,  but  as 
more  ezpresstre  of  specific  aim  at 
personal  character  and  conduct ;  and 
IS  couched  in  language  of  double 
meaning,  as  insinuation  is  couched  in 
language  of  indirect  application. 

*'  He  bath  ftvqaentljtakan  the  hmt  from 
rwj  triflinff  objeotiont  to  etrengthen  hit 
f onner  worn  bj  MTeral  most  material  oon- 
nderatioiu  and  emiTinaiiig  argameata.**— 
Nblson,  Ltfe  of  BuU. 
««IfgoodP    Why  do  I  jield  to  that  M^«t- 

tiOHf 

Whoee  horrid  image  doth  aiiflz  mj  hair. 
And  make  mj  waled  heart  knock  at  my 

rib*. 
Against  the  nse  of  natoreP** 

Shauspsabx,  llicio6e^ 

"  Bfr.  Plott,  who,  as  he  sinoe  informed 
me,  had  prerailed  with  them  to  propose 
this  treaty,  mmestlj  pressed  me  to  \%7 
hold  on  the  opportunity,  intimating  hj  his 
words  and  gestores  that  if  I  refosed  it  I 
should  not  have  another."  —  LuoLOW, 
Afeniofrs. 

"  Cerrantes  made  Don  Quixote  saj, '  If 
the  stories  of  ehiralrj  be  lies,  so  must  it 
also  be  that  there  erer  was  a  Heetor  or  an 
Aehilles,  at  a  Trojan  war.*  A  sly  stroke  of 
satire  hf  which  this  mortal  foe  of  chiTalry 
would,  I  suppose,  inthmatB  that  the 
Ctaedaa  romances  were  just  as  sxtraTagaiit 
and  as  little  credible  as  the  Qothic."— 

HlTRD. 

"  As,  b7  the  WSJ  of  vmuendo, 
Lucus  is  made  a  non  Ineendo.** 

Ghubohill. 

HIRELING.    Mercenary. 

Hireling  (A.  8.  hfr^  vaget)  is  one 
who  serres  or  acts  fiir  hire,  and  is  not 
necesMtrily  a  term  of  renality,  though 
nerer  one  of  honour. 
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MsRCBNART  (Lat.  msrcoiJnui,  one 
hirtdfor  waget)  is  also  one  who  series 
for  wages,  but  is  en^ployed  ezclusiyely 
in  a  bad  sense  when  used  of  the  charac- 
ter, though  not  so  when  used  of  the  em- 
ployment. Hired  soldiers,  cdled  mer- 
cenaries, may  earn  their  wages  honour- 
ably. A  mercenary  match  IS  one  made 
for  the  sordid  bve  of  money.  The 
acting  for  profit  exclusiyely  in  any 
way  IS  called  mercenary. 

"The  MrtKHO  fieeth  because  he  is  an 
kireling.'*—BikU. 

"  This  is  to  show  both  how  granny  stands 
in  needof  nMromary  soldiers,  and  how  those 
fiMrosnonst  are  bj  mutual  oUigation  flrmlj 
assured  unto  the  tjraat."— Balboh. 

HISTORY.     Annals.     Cbroni- 

CLES. 

Annals  (Lat.  annalit,  a  ncord  of 
tho  oeeurrenees  of  a  year),  the  bare 
public  registration  of  erents  connected 
with  the  progress  of  afilairs  of  state, 
are  the  genu  and  rudiments  of  history. 
These  are  followed  by  Cbroniclbs 
(Or.  x^onicA,  i«.,  $i$\Uy  papers,  books, 
relating  to  time^  XJ^)f  ^hich  are  only 
ampler  narratiTes,  and  fall  short  of 
that  analysis  of  motiye  and  action, 
cause  and  effect,  which  are  needed  to 
make  up  the  idea  of  philosophio 
History.  By  a  poetic  licence.  Annals 
is  used  as  an  elegant  word  for  His- 
tory ;  as,  **  The  uiort  and  simple  an- 
nals of  thie  poor." — Oray. 

"  For  justly  C»sar  socmis  the  poet's  lays ; 
It  is  to  hu&ry  he  trusts  for  praise.** 

POPK. 

"  For  among  so  many  writers  there  hath 
ret  none  to  my  knowledge  published  anj 
hdl,  plain,  and  mere  Kngfish  JUtUny.  For 
some  of  them  of  purpose  meaning  to  write 
short  notes  in  manner  otannaUt.  commonly 
called  abridgments,  rather  touch  the  times 
when  things  were  done  than  declare  the 
manner  of  the  doings."— Oraftox. 

"  A  dbtmieZer  should  well  in  dirers  tongues 

be  seen. 
And  eke  in  all  the  arts  he  ought  to  hare  a 

sight. 
Whereby  he  might   the  truth  of  direzs 

actions  deem. 
And  both  supply  the  wants,  correct  that  is 

not  rignt." 

Jiirrourfar  Jiaffistratet. 

HOARD.    Treasure. 

Hoard  (A.  S.  hard)  is  to  amass 
with  commonly  some  degree  of  pri« 
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Tacy  or  secrecy,  and  is  a  tenn  of  col- 
lective application. 

Trsasurb  (Fr.  tr^urr^  Lat.  thhau' 
rut)  ia  applicable  to  a  single  thing  or 
to  a  namoer.  We  hoard  that  which 
we  beliere  may  stand  us  in  good  stead ; 
we  treaanre  that  which  is  intrinsicall  j 
valuable,  or  on  which  we  personally 
place  a  value. 

"  As  iK>me  lone  miter  Tinting  hit  store 
Bends  at  his  treeuwn,  counts,  recounts  it 

o'er. 
Hoards  after  hoatdM  his  rising  raptnres  fill ; 
Yet  sUll  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting 

stiU." 

OOLDSmTH. 

HOLD.  Arrest.  Dbtain.  Keep. 
Retain.  Preserve.  Conserve.  In- 
tercept. 

To  Hold  (A.  S.  htaldan^  haldan)  as 
used  in  a  pureljr  physical  sense^  is  to 
cause  to  remain  in  a  fixed  position  or 
relation,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
voluntary  agents  and  mechanical  force 
or  support. 

To  Arrest  (O.  Fr.  aivrter,  to  cauu 
to  stop)  is  to  exercise  a  holding  power 
upon  what  is  in  action,  movement,  or 
progress,  and,  like  Hold,  may  be  either 
voluntary  or  mechanical. 

To  DsTAiii  (Lat.  dettnht)  is  a 
milder  term  than  Arrest,  the  result 
being  physical,  but  the  cause  not 
necessarily  so ;  as,  to  be  detained  by 
important  business;  or  by  physical 
causes  operating  indirectly  upon  the 
person ;  as^  to  be  detained  by  an  acci- 
dent. It  IS  to  hold  against  eztenial 
movement  or  claim. 

Keep  (A.  S.  c^n)  is  to  hold  in 
some  desirable  relation  to  one's  self, 
whether  direct  possession  or  not, 
against  separating  or  depriving  forces, 
and  henoe  has  often  the  sense  of  guar- 
dianship. 

Retain  (Lst  r^nere)  is  to  keep  as 
sninst  any  tntrumc  alteration  or  lois 
of  power  to  hold  ^  as,  a  metal  retains 
heat ;  I  still  retam  my  intention. 

To  Preserve  {IaI.'  pr^uervart)  h 
to  cause  to  continue  whole,  unbroken, 
or  unimpaired ;  as,  to  preserve  fruits, 
to  preserve  silence.  He  kept  silence, 
that  is,  as  something  from  which  he 
would  not  part.    He  held  his  tongue. 


that  is,  as  something  which  he  would 
not  allow  to  move.  He  retained  his 
silence,  that  is,  in  spite  of  attempts  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  it.  He  pre- 
served silence,  that  is,  from  beinj^ 
broken.  The  idea  of  preservation  is 
that  of  provision  aeainst  deteriorating 
or  destructive  influences,  accidents, 
dangers.  Vigilance  and  the  use  of 
preventive  or  counteractive  means  are 
the  methods  of  preservation. 

Conservation  stands  to  preserva* 
tion  as  the  moral  to  the  material. 
That  which  is  kept  in  physical  in- 
tegprity  is  preserved.  This  may  be  the 
act  of  a  moment,  that  which  is  con- 
tinuously sustained  in  moral  integrity 
is  conserved. 

That  is  Intercepted  (Lat.  tnter- 
edpitrey  to  mttrcept)  which  is  arrested 
between  two  points,  as  the  point  of 
departure  and  arrival,  or  some  point 
in  space,  and  the  spectator  or  auditor. 
Obstructive  interposition  is  intercep- 
tion. 

"  A  valiant  protector,  a  earefal  eomserver 
and  an  happv  enlarger  of  the  hoooor  and 
reputation  of  your  oonntry."— Hackltt. 

"  Bemember,  mortal  princes,  ye  be  bnt 
dost.  YebenoGkxls.  (kd  will  shortly  w- 
ttrcept  jonr  breath.**— Jotb  tm  Daniel. 

"A  person  lays  hold  npon  a  thinff  what 
he  takes  possession  of  it,  and  claims  it  as  his 
right  and  property.     In  this   sense  the 
apostle  speaks  with  mnch  diffidence  and 
humility  of  his  hope  of  laying  hold  of  his 
reward."— HoBSLET. 
"Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had  I 
Amst  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thon  dar^st." 
Shakbspbarx^ 

"  If  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after- 
wards refoses  toYestore  it,  this  injury  eoQ> 
sists  in  the  detaining^  and  not  in  the  original 
taking ;  and  the  regular  method  for  me  t* 
reoorer  possession  is  by  action  of  detenne.* 
^StaU  Trials, 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f  '*—JBiNe. 

"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
initted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retain^."— Jbid, 

"  In  this  case,  would  this  man,  think  we» 
act  rationallv,  should  he,  upon  the  slender 
possibility  of  escaping,  otherwise  n^leet 
the  sure  inftdlible  preservtUion  of  his  life  by 
casting  away  his  nch  goods  1 "— Soitth. 

HOMAGE.    Fealty.    Court. 

Homage  (O.  Fr.  homagif  L.  Lat. 
hominatieum,  A^yn«in,  a  man)  was  the 
act  by  which  a  feudal  inferior  pro- 
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fessed  himself  to  be  the  man  or  sub- 
ject of  the  feudal  lord. 

Fealty  (O.  Ft,  fialU,  Lat/WtK- 
totem)  was  the  JideUty  of  such  a 
tenant;  and,  more  stnctlv,  a  lower 
species  of  homage  made  by  oath  on 
the  part  of  such  tenants  as  were  bound 
to  personal  serrice. 

Court  (O.  Fr.  cart.  Mod.  Fr.  cour, 
an  encloatd  space)  is  to  endeavour  to 
g:ain  &your  by  such  demeanour  or 
acts  as  are  pipactised  at  the  courts  of 
princes.  In  present  parlance,  we 
pay  homage  to  men  of  excellence, 
virtue,  or  power,  or,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  to  the  excellences  themselves ; 
we  show  fealty  toprinciples  by  which 
we  have  professed  to  be  guided,  or  to 
persons  who  are  not  so  lar  our  supe- 
riors as  is  implied  in  Homage.  And 
we  pay  court  when  we  desire  personal 
favour,  consulting  the  character  and 
humour  of  the  person  to  whom  we 
pay  it. 
'<  All  the«e  are  •pints  of  sir,  ud  wood,  and 

springt. 
Thy  gentle  ministers  who  come  to  pay 
Thee  homaae,  and  acknowledge  thee  their 

What  donbt'st  Thou  \  Son  of  Gk)d,  sit  down 

and  eat."  MiLTOir. 

"  Stadions  to  win  yonr  consort,  and  sednce 
Her  from  chaste /ea/^  to  joys  impnre." 
Fkhtok. 
"  Needs  a  shipwrecked  seaman  be  oourUd 
to  come  to  shore,  or  a  weary  traveller  to  a 
place  of  rest!  "—Bishop  BsvERU>as. 

HONESTY.  SiHCBRiTT.  Up- 
rightness.   Probity.    Intecrxty. 

Honesty  (Fr.  honnitett)  is  a  per- 
fectly plain  and  unambiguous  term. 
It  denotes  in  the  worthiest  sense  more 
than  commercial  strictness  of  dealing. 
Honesty  is  a  virtue  of  man  in  every 
state  of  life.  Consistent  honesty 
would  be  perfect  social  virtue,  the 
whole  duty  to  one's  neighbour,  &ir- 
ness  and  straightforwardness  of 
thought,  speech,  purpose,  or  con- 
duct. 

Sincerity  (Fr.  nnc6riU)  has  a 
double  meaning,  either,  1,  reality  of 
conviction  or  eamestness  of  purpose ; 
or,  2,  exemption  from  unfiumess  or 
dishonesty.  The  one  is  the  condition 
of  mind  in  itself;  the  other,  the  rela- 
tion of  this  state  to  practical  matters. 
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Hence  a  man  may  be  sincere  and  dia- 
honest.  Sincere  in  his  profession  of 
his  purpose,  and  dishonest  in  the 
means  he  employs  to  effect  it.  Sin- 
cerity is  a  virtue  so  far  as  it  forbids 
us  to  say  one  thing  and  think  another. 

Uprightness  is  honesty  combined 
with  a  native  dignity  of  character;  it 
belongs  to  men  who  can  mix  with 
their  fellow-men  and  retain  an  inde- 
pendent bearing;  while  the  poorest 
labouring  man  who  has  no  contact 
with  the  world  may  be  strictly  honest. 
As  commonly  taken,  honesty  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  principle  as  of  act 
and  habit.  A  man  is  said  to  be  honest 
who  will  not  defraud,  directly  or  in- 
directly. An  honest  tradesman  asks 
fair  prices,  and  sells  food  articles. 
He  may  be  a  sad  slancierer,  and  de- 
prive others  of  their  due  in  this  re- 
spect ;  yet  the  world  would  still  call 
him  honest. 

Probity  (Fr.  frcbitf)  and  In- 
tegrity (Fr.  inf^Fn(^)  are  higher 
terms,  indicative  of  higher  virtues  and 
larger  characteristics.  The  man  of 
prooity  is  a  man  of  principle,  and  not 
merely  of  habit ;  he  is  &x  more  than 
commercially  honest;  he  gives  men 
their  due  in  all  respects,  ne  is  up- 
right in  those  obligations  which  the 
law  does  not  touch.  Integrity  comes 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  desire 
to  keep  that  whoCe  in  oneself  which 
ought  not  to  be  broken.  It  will  show 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  a  trust  or  the 
execution  of  an  office,  but  not  only  so. 
To  the  man  of  integrity  life  itself  is  a 
trust.  Fidelity  to  the  obligations  of 
law  and  duty  suffice  for  prooity.  In- 
tegrity is  a  habitual  regard  to  the 
pnnciples  of  morali^  and  conscience. 
Integrity  is  the  quality  of  the  man 
who  is  firm  and  constant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  It  stands  opposed 
to  corruption.  Probity  is  virtue  under 
a  negatiTe  aspect.  Do  to  others  as 
Tou  would  that  they  should  do  to  you 
18  the  rule  of  virtue.  Do  not  to  others 
what  yon  would  not  that  tbey  should 
do  to  you  is  the  rule  of  probity.  Fi- 
delitv  to  law,  to  morals  and  conscience 
which  are  ]m>hibitive  in  their  fbrce, 
constitutes  probity. 

"  Goodness  is  that  which  makes  men  pre- 
fer thcdr  dnty  and  their  promise  before  their 
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pMdoat  or  their  intorett,  and  if  properlj 
the  objeet  of  tnut.  In  our  Innffnage  it  goes 
rather  bj  the  name  of  kommtv,  though  what 
we  call  an  honest  man  the  ILomans  called  a 
good  man."— Sir  W.  Tjucplb. 

"  Let  OS  consider  that  tineerity  is  a  dntj 
DO  lets  plain  than  important,  that  oar  con- 
•oieneea  require  it  of  UL  and  reproach  OS  for 
everj  breach  of  it."— lurox. 

" '  Then/  aayi  the  good  Paalmiet, « ihall 
I  not  be  adiamed ; '  that  is,  then  may  I 
•afelj  oonflde  in  mj  own  innoeenee  mmI JKP- 
righhita,  when  I  hare  respect  onto  all  Thy 
ndments."— Attebbubt. 


"  If  we  oonld  OBceget  oorselres  possessed 
of  this  probity,  tliis  pnrit/  of  mind  and 
heart,  it  wonla  better  instmet  osin  the  nse 
of  oar  liberty,  and  teadi  ns  to  distiagoidi 
between  good  and  eriL"— SaABP. 

**  hdogritv  ondaonted  goes 

Through  LibTan  sands  and  Scythian  snows, 

Or  where  Hydanpes  wealthy  side 

Pays  tribute  to  Uie  Persian  pride." 

RosooacMOir,  Horace, 

HOPE.    Expectation.     Trust. 

CONFIOBKCB.      AnURANCB. 

All  theie  terms  denote  the  reposing 
of  the  mind  upon  the  future.  The 
anticipation  of  the  future  is  common 
to  Hops  (A.  S.  hopianf  to  hope)  and 
Expectation  (Lat.  exspeciutionemy  a 
looking  outf  an  exoecting).  In  proper- 
tion  as  it  if  welcome,  we  hope ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  certain,  we  expect. 
We  maj  expect,  hut  not  nope  for,  an 
occurrence  which  will  cause  ns  pain. 
Hope  is  a  facultj  of  the  human  soul, 
a  quality  which  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  age.  The  young  who  live 
in  the  future  are  full  of  hope.  It  is 
an  actire,  energetic  force,  well  fitted 
to  the  time  of  life,  which  needs  en- 
couragement and  support  in  its  work. 

CoxpiDENCB  and  Assurance  closely 
resemble  each  other;  butCoNPiDENCB 
(Lat.  confidentia)  is  properly  used  only 
in  relation  to  moral  agents,  and  on  the 
ground  of  probity  of  character.  As- 
surance (Fr.  Affurtr,  to  teeurtf  sdr, 
ticuruSf  Eng.  iure)  is  confidence  in 
one's  self,  or  such  confidence  as  flows 
from  internal  oonriction  upon  matters 
of  &ct.  Assurance  is  pasdre;  con- 
fidence is  actire.  Conndenoe  is  such 
assurance  as  leads  to  a  feeling  of 
security  or  reliance.  We  hsTe  assur- 
ance in  onrselres,  we  have  confidence 
in  others. 


SYNONYMS  [hope] 

To  Trust  (to  think  fnu)  is  to  rest 
upon  another  as  able  to  bear  what  we 
impose ;  so  we  trust  or  not  in  what  is 
solid  or  unsolid ;  men,  who  are  trust- 
worthy or  otherwise;  statements, 
which  Biay  be  veracious  or  not; 
strength  or  efforts,  which  may  or  may 
not  he  equal  to  the  task.  Trust  in 
opinion  is  oelief  ^  in  religious  opinion, 
fiftith ;  in  pecuniary  worth,  stability, 
and  integrity,  creoit;  and  in  moral 
probity,  combined  with  sufficiency  of 
power,  confidence.  Assurance  is  baaed 
upon  mental  confidence  on  moral 
evidence  iu  fittrour  of  the  thing  ex- 
pected. 

"Hope  Is  the  eneoaragement  giren  to 
desire,  the  pleasing  eneetoney  that  its  ob- 
jeet shall  be  obtainad.'^-OoeAV. 

"  la  its  general  opevatiea  the  indalgenoe 
of  hope  Is  mixed  with  eertaia  portions  of 
doabt  and  solieltade;  bat  whm  doobt  is 
remored,  and  the  expoetaUon  beoomes  saa- 
gaine,  hope  rises  into  Joy."— iKtf. 

"  In  a  yroitd,  etmrj  man  impUdtly  tnuU 

his  bodily  seaseseoaoemlng  external  objects 

renieat  diMaaoe.**— Bishop 


plaeed  at  a  eonvenieat  d 


"Yet  not  terrible 
That  I  shoald  fear ;  aot  sodably  mild. 
Like  Raphael,  that  I  shoald  mach  confide; 
Bat  solemn,  whom,  not  to  oCR»d, 
With  rererenoe  I  most  meet,  and  then  re 
tire."  MiLTOH. 

"  Oa  iaformiag  him  of  oar  difflcalties  aad 
askiag  whether  we  might  Tentore  aeroes 
the  plain,  he  bid  as,  like  Casar,  with  aa  air 
of  auHTttnee,  follow  him  aad  fear  aothing." 
— OiLPm. 

HOPELESS.    Desperate. 

Hopeless  is  an  epithet  of  things ; 
Despebate  (Lat.  djetj^drtj  to  givt  vp 
hope,  part,  daperatut)  of  things  and 
persons.  Hopeless  is  less  strong  than 
Desperate,  because  it  sometimes  de- 
notes no  mora  than  an  absence  of  hope 
of  success  in  matters  where  success 
is  desirable  and  desired,  but  no  more. 
A  project  may  have  been  hopeless 
from  the  first;  so  that  no  real  hope 
was  placed  in  It.  A  desperate  under- 
taking is  one  which  is  associated  with 
great  if  not  absolute  abandonment  of 
hope,  in  what  is  not  only  desired  but 
begun.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  the  tull  force  of  d«- 
nair  does  not  survive  in  the  adjective 
Desperate.  There  must  be  totnt  de- 
gree of  hope  in  a  desperate  undertaking ; 
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though  A  desperate  act  must  be  die 
•imple  result  of  despair. 

''These  words  are  part  of  that  risioa  of 
the  rallej  of  bones,  wberein  the  prophet 
SseUel  doth,  in  a  Terj  lofty  end  uVelj 
manner,  set  oat  the  lost  and  hopeless  state 
of  Israel,  then  nnder  captirity.**-— Attka- 

BUBT. 

**  So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repnbe 
Met  erer,  and  to  shameful  suenee  brooght. 
Yet  gires  not  o'er,  though  de^)erate  of  sno' 

And  his  vain  importonitf  porsnes.** 

MiLTOV. 

HOST.    Army.    Armament. 

Host  (  Lat.  hottit,  an  enemy)  denotes 
an  opposing  or  hostile  force  of  indefi- 
nite  numbor,  not  strictlj  organized ; 
hence,  generallj,  a  yeiy  numerous 
collection. 

Army  (Fr.  armie,  Lat.  armada, 
armed)  is  composed  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  organised  soldiers. 

Armambnt  (Lat.  omubnenta,  im- 
fkmenUj  taehwy^)  is  a  term  which 
draws  the  attention  primarilj  to  the 
equipment,  and  secondarily  to  the 
forces.  It  is  a  body  of  forces  equipped 
for  war,  and  is  applicable  both  to  sea 
and  land  forces.  Musketry,  artillery, 
and  all  munitions  of  war  are  implied 
in  an  armament. 

**The7  below 
lie  well  equipped  and  sheltered,  nor  re 

mote 
The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece  at 
Olotkb. 
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HOUSE.  Family.  Linbaob. 
Race.    Stock. 

^  House  (A.  S.  hta\  when  employed 
as  a  synonym  with  the  rest  here  gi^en. 
tB  only  employed  of  rery  distinguished 
£imilies,  as  the  House  of  Austria^  the 
House  of  York  or  Lancaster,  and  is  an 
historical  term  comprising  successive 
generations. 

Family  (Lat. /Vmttia,  a  hmu^iold) 
denotes  those  woo  descend  from  one 
common  progenitor;  hoioe  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  human 
race  or  '^family  of  man."  Family 
is  more  used  of  the  middle  classes, 
House  of  Uiose  of  the  highest  quality. 
Families  are  spoken  of  m  connexion 
with  aUianoes,  houses  with  high  dig- 
nities and  titles. 


Lineage  (Fr.  lignage,  ^^g^p  ^  ^^) 
is  that  common  line  of  descent  which 
constitutes  the  house  or  fiunily. 

Race  (Fr.  met,  O.  H.  G.  wiio,  a 
line :  Lcttr^)  is  more  oomprehensire, 
indefinite,  and  broad ;  as,  the  human 
race,  the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  race 
— indicating  masses  of  men  ethnologi- 
cally  one. 

Stock  (A.  S.  ttoe)  is  an  analogous 
teem,  in  which  the  descendants  or 
children  are  referred  to  their  parents 
or  ancestors,  as  the  scion  belongs  to 
the  stem.  The  term  is  commonly 
employed  when  the  quaUties  of  the 
nature  are  considered  as  inherited  or 
congenital.  Men  come  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  stock. 
"Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thj 

stock 
From  Dardanns.**  Dbrham. 

HOWEVER.    Yet.    Neverthe- 

LESS.        NOTWrrBSTANDING.        StILL. 

But. 

But  (A.  S.  fritton,  exeeptf  betides) 
hss  a  twofold  meaning,  which  nueht 
be  expressed  by  the  phrases,  "  But 
yet."  and,  *'  But  on  the  contrary ; "  as, 
*'Thi8  is  not  summer,  but  it  is  as 
warm: "  and,  ''This  is  not  summer, 
but  wmter."  It  is  with  the  first  of 
these  meanings  that  the  other  terms 
giyen  abere  are  synonymous.  How- 
ever has  a  waiyine  or  cancelling 
force.  ''  HowcTer,  the  matter  is  not 
important,"  would  mean,  that  in  any 
case  it  is  so,  whether  what  had  been 
advanced  were  admitted  or  not.  It 
seems  equivalent  to  saying  that  what 
follows  is  so  indisputable,  that  the 
speaker  is  willing  to  forego  all  that 
has  been  said.  Yet  is  stronger  than 
Birr ;  and  Still  yet  stronger.  It  does 
not  cancel,  but  retains  previous  ar- 
gument, and  admits  it ;  maintaining 
uiat  wbiat  follows  is  not  removed  for 
all  that.  <<  All  you  say  is  true ;  «ill 
I  think."  NoTwrrBSTAMDisG  and 
Nevertheless  are  still  stronger ; 
Nbvbrtbeless  being  the  strongest  of 
aU.  Yet  brings  into  contrast  both 
expanded  sutements  and  simple 
ideas.  **  Addison  was  not  a  good 
speaker;  yet  he  was  an  admirable 
writer,"  might  have  been  rendered 
by,  **  Addison  was  not  an  orator,  but 
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[hue] 


a  writer ; "  or, ''  Addison  was  inelo- 
quent,  yet  aGcompUabed ; "  where  it 
will  be  observed  that  But  follows  a 
negatiTe  eznression,  and  Ybt  a  posi- 
tive and  aaverse,  or  seemingly  ad- 
Terse,  one ;  or,  conversely,  *^  He  was 
accomplished,  but  not  eloquent." 
NavumTHELRSsand  NorwrrusTANDiNO 
are  almost  identical;  they  have  no 
difference  beyond  that  which  is  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  structare  of 
these  composite  forms.  First,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Nevertheless  is  a 
oonjonctive  abverb,  while  Notwith- 
sTAif  DING  is  also  used  as  a  preposition. 
''He  contradicted  me,  but  I  main- 
tained the  truth  of  what  I  had  said. 
notwithstandine,"or,  '*  nevertheless ; 
but  we  might  siso  say^ ''  I  maintained 
my  statement,  notwithstanding  his 
contradiction ;  where  Nevertheless 
could  not  have  been  used.  This  force, 
however,  has  grown  up  out  of  trans- 
position of  the  order ;  m  old  and  more 
formal  English,  it  would  have  been, 
''His  contradiction  of  me  notwith- 
standing; "that  is,  affording  no  effeo- 
tual  opposition.  Notwithstanding 
implies  that  the  fact  stated  remains 
true ;  Nevertheless,  that  its  forc$ 
remains  undiminished. 


HUE. 


Tint. 


Colour. 

Hue  (A.  S.  fcw,  heow^  appearance) 
was  formerly  written  hew.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  comfwund  of  one 
or  more  colours,  so  forming  an  inter- 
venient  shade. 

The  Colours  (Fr.  eouUur,  Lat 
ehtorem)  are  properly  the  seven  pris- 
matio  colours  deduced  from  light  by 
theprispi. 

Tint  (Fr.  teinte)  is  a  oolour  or  hue 
faintly  exhibited.  With  painters  a 
tint  is  a  subdued  colour,  weakened  in 
the  case  of  oil  colours  by  white,  and 
in  water  colours  by  water.  Hub  is  a 
vague  conversational,  rhetori<Md,  or 
]>oetioa]  term.  Colour  is  striody  ar- 
tistic and  scientific.  Unlike  Tint, 
both  Hub  and  Colour  are  applicable 
to  white. 

"  Hb  robe,  with  ladd  peftrls  besprinkled 

o'er, 
Beeeives  »  mumj  hue  unknown  beftnre." 
Hoolb,  Tasto, 


**  I  took  it  for  ft  Umj  Tiiion 
or  some  my  ereatnree  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  coiourt  of  the  rainbow  lire.** 
Mclton. 
"  Or  blend  in  beanteons  Hid  the  coloured 

POPB. 


HUGE.  Enormous.  Prodigious. 
Vast. 

These  terms  express  excessive  sise. 
Huge  (O.  Fr.  aAufe,  hugCy  vastt 
Skeat,  Etym.  iHci?)  denotes  Rreal 
size,  with  shapelessness  or  manive^ 
ness  preponderating  over  proportion. 

Enormous  (Lat.  enormtt,  irrepikar^ 
enormous)  is  huee  of  its  particular 
kind,  tar  exceeding  its  own  proper 
average  or  standard. 

Prodigious  (LaU  prodtgidtuSf  pr$- 
d^uMy  a  prodigy)  expresses  size  or 
quantity  such  as  pnroauces  astonish- 
ment in  our  own  minds. 

Vast  (Fr.  vaste,  Lat.  vaHuSy  watte, 
vast)  expresses  the  quality  of  great 
superficial  extent. 
"  The  knight  himself  even  tiembled  at  his 

fwi; 

So  hMffe  and  horrible  a  man  it  seemed.* 


"  And  on  the  other  hand,  had  man's  body 
been  made  too  monstronslr  strong;  too 
enormously  gigantic,  it  would  have  rendered 
him  a  dangerous  tyrant  in  the  world,  too 
strong  in  some  refpects  even  for  his  own 
kind,  as  well  as  the  other  ereatnree." — 
Dbrham. 

"  We  mav  jostlf,  I  saj,  stand  amased 
that  men  sh<rald  be  so  prodigioutly  snpine 
and  negligent  in  an  anir  of  this  impor- 
tance as  we  see  thej  generallj  are.*'— 
Sharp. 

*<  What  a  voMt  field  for  eontemplation  Is 
here  (^ned  I  "— WooLASTON. 

HUNGER.    Appetite. 

Hunger  (A.  S.  Kungor)  relatea  to  a 
strong  craving  of  foM,  either  from 
too  long  an  abstinence  or  from  na- 
tural voracity. 

Appetite  (Lat.  appHxhUj  eager  de^ 
sire)  belongs  more  to  the  taste,  and 
comes  of  tl^  disposition  of  the  organa 
to  find  pleasure  in  eating.  The  first 
is  the  more  argent  but  less  nice,  and 
is  contented  with  what  is  enoueh. 
The  second  demands  less  imperatively, 
but  demands  a  neater  vanety  of  ali- 
ment. All  kinds  of  food  appease 
hanger,  while  none  excites  it.  Ap- 
petite is  more  delicate.  It  is  not  every 
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dish  that  satisfies  it.  Hunger  is  ap- 
peased, appetite  satisfied.  Hun^r  is 
a  want,  appetite  a  desire.  Hence 
Appetite  is  a  coQTertible  term  for  de- 
sire ;  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
secondary  applications.  Sordid  or 
noble  anpetites.  We  speak  of  a  thirst, 
rather  than  hun$^er,  for  glorj  or  any 
other  specifio  object  of  desire. 

HURT.  Damage.  Detriment. 
Injury.  Harm.  Prejudice.  In- 
justice.   Wrong.    Mischief. 

Hurt  (O.  Fr.  hurter.  Mod.  heurtery 
to  strike  against)  is  pnysical  injury 
causing  pain,  and  is  applied  to  ani- 
mals as  haying  a  sensitiye  life,  and  to 
plants  as  being  qnasi-sensitive.  W^ben 
used  of  the  mind  or  feelingn,  hurt  is 
employed  analogously,  in  the  sense 
of  receiyin^  a  rude  shock ;  as,  ''  His 
prido  was  hurt.**  The  word  is  em- 
ployed in  its  strict  meaning  in  the 
following : — 

"  The  least  hvrt  or  blow,  espeeUlly  upon 
the  head,  may  make  it  (an  inftuit)  sense- 
leee,  stupid,  or  otherwise  miserable  for 
eyer. " — Spectator, 

Some  dep«e  of  physical  yiolence  is 
implied  in  Hurt.    A  subtle  noxious 


fluenoe  would  injure,  but  not  hurt. 
The  constitution  might  be  injured  or 
harmed,  but  not  hurt,  by  residence  in 
an  unhealthy  locality. 

Damage  (O.  Fr.  damage,  orig. 
from  the  Lat.  damnum^  Um  or  injury) 
is  harm  externally  inflicted  on  what 
is  of  yalue ;  as,  trees,  moyable  pro- 
perty, crops,  personal  reputation.  A 
staye  so  severely  hurt  as  to  lose  the 
use  of  a  limb  is  damM;ed,  as  being  a 
valuable  commodity,  but  the  term  is 
not  employed  of  bodily  injury  to  per- 
sons in  general. 

**  That  to  the  atmost  of  onr  ability  we 
ought  to  repair  any  damnge  we  have  done 
to  others,  is  self-eyident."~BsATTlK. 

This  refers  of  course  only  to  such 
damage  as  inyoWcs  a  wrong  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  damage  may  be 
purely  material,  as  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  a  storm,  or  as  in  the  case 
giyen  aboye. 

Detriment  (Lat  lictrtmentum,  lou, 
damage)  is  used  yery  generically,  ana 
would  include  loss  of  yalue  by  in* 
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temal  causes.  It  is  also  applied  t3 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  good  with- 
out haying  a  strictly  appreciable 
yalue ;  as  a  detriment  to  religion  and 
morals.  It  stands,  generally  speak* 
ing,  to  things  of  moru  yalue  as  dam- 
age to  things  of  material  yalue. 

*•  Though  every  man  hath  a  property  ia 
his  goods,  yet  he  most  not  nse  them  in 
detrvnent  of  the  commonwealth."— S^o&t 
Trialt, 

Injury  (Lat.  infuria,  injusticf, 
harm)  has  the  purely  physical  mean- 
ing of  permanent  hurt  to  physical  ob- 
jects, and  of  harm  to  whatever  is 
susceptible  of  it,  as  moral  beings,  and. 
even  abstract  goods ;  ss,  a  tree  is  in- 
jured by  a  storm ;  injury  to  a  man's 
person  or  to  his  character;  injury  to 
the  cause  of  religion  or  of  progress. 
The  word  Injury  is  one  of  the  rarer 
cases  in  which  a  term  of  moral  import 
has  become  applicable  in  a  physical 
sense,  instead  of  the  converse.    The 

Srimary  idea  is  that  of  wrong  or  a 
eed  against  justice.  As  such  deeds 
are  often  done  by  violence,  and  ac- 
companied by  material  hurt,  the  term 
has  come  to  be  applicable  to  the  inflic- 
tion or  result  or  violence  even  in  un- 
conscious subjects.  There  are  few 
words  in  the  English  language  having 
such  varied  and  extensive  applica- 
tions. 

*'  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  canse  by 
dwelling  on  trifling  argoments." — ^Watts. 

Harm  (A.  S.  hearmy  grief,  injury) 
is  personal  and  intentional  injury, 
but  is  not  conflned  to  this,  and  may 
be  unintentional  and  impersonal. 
Harm  is  that  sort  of  hurt  which 
causes  trouble,  difficulty,  inconve- 
nience, loss,  or  impedes  the  desirable 
growth,  operation,  progress,  and  issue 
of  things.  Harm  is  that  which  con- 
tradicts or  counteracts  well-being,  and 
is  unfavourable  to  the  proper  energy 
ofwhathasactivitjr.  Harm  is  as  wide 
a  term  as  Injury,  from  which  it  diflfers 
but  slightly.  But  Harm  is  more 
general  than  Injury,  more  vague  and 
less  specifiable ;  hence  harm  is  often 
undefined  orundefinable  injurjr.  My 
watch  will  not  so.  It  is  plain  that 
some  harm  has  happened  to  it ;  yet 
I  can  perhaps  trace  no  sign  of  in- 
jury. 
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"  And  who  Is  be  that  shall  harm  yon.  If 

St  be  followen  of  that  which  is  goMtP"— 

Prejudici  (Lat.  pri^udteium^  a 
jfreeeding  judgment,  Modvantage)  u  m 
foregone  coi^asion,  and,  bj  an  un- 
farourable  extension  of  meaninr, 
against  a  person;  hence  generallj 
harm.  It  is,  however,  employed  onlj 
of  persons  and  thcnr  interests  or 
causes:  though  the  adiectiye  preju- 
dicial nas  a  wider  application  m  the 
sense  of  hurtful.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  hare  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  WOTcT when  he  says — 
"  To  seek  how  we  naj  pr^fudiee  the  foe.** 

"  I  am  not  toprenuUce  the  cause  ot  my 
fellow  poets,  thoogtt  I  abandoD  my  own  da- 
inje/— PsfiKBii. 

Injustice  is  the  principle  of  wbicb 
injury  is  the  manifestation.  Injvstxcx 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  moral  in- 
j  mj;  aSyS  suspicion  wbicb  does  another 
an  mjustice.  Injustice  relates  to  ex- 
istent rights,  which  are  disreg^arded 
or  violated ;  but  these  rights  are  of 
the  broadest  kind,  and  extend  even 
to  the  natural  claims  of  humanity. 

"  If  this  people  resembled  Nero  in  their 
exCrayaganoe,  roaoh  more  did  thej  (the 
Athenians)  resemble  and  eren  exceed  nim 
in  emelty  and  injustice.**— BuBXX, 

Wrong  (that  which  is  wrung  or 
turned  ande ;  so  Fr.  tort,  Lat.  tortus, 
twisted)  is  an  injury  done  by  one  per- 
son to  another  m  express  violation  of 
justice.  ItmaybeoiMervedthatboth 
injustice  and  wrong  lie  in  the  prin* 
ciple,  injury  in  the  act.  So  one  may 
commit  a  wrong  or  an  injustice  with- 
out committing  an  injury,  supposing 
that  circumstances  turned  out  more 
favourably  or  less  unftvourablv  to  the 
person  than  we  contemplated  or  in- 
tended. On  the  other  nand,  where 
design  was  absent,  theie  might  be  in- 
jury without  injustice.  Anything  is 
a  wrong  which  impairs  a  right  of 
whatever  kind  this  right  may  be,  as 
of  property,  privilege,  honour,  repu- 
tation. I n  fact,  Wrong  commonly  ap- 
pUes  to  goods  and  reputation ;  it  robs 
one  of  one's  due. 

*'  The  distinetion  cf  pablie  wrongs  fh>m 
prtrate,  of  crimes  and  misdemeanoars  from 
4kr\l  henries."— Blackstokr. 

Mischief    (O.     Fr.    meschef,    the 


bringing  to  a  bad  end  ;  met,  which  is 
the  Lat.  minus,  leu,  and  chef,  Lat. 
ctfput,  a  head)  is  harm  or  damage 
produced  by  something  blameworth/, 
as  heedlessness,  neglect,  perversi^, 
wantonness.  It  is  a  oonfusion  of 
thought  to  use  the  term  as  simply 
equivalent  to  Injurious,  and  to  saj, 
as  is  sometimes  said.  ''The  heavy 
rains  have  been  miscnievous  to  the 
crops."  MncHiSF  convejrs  the  idea 
of  a  bad  or  wantonly  injurious  intent, 
as  well  as  the  harm  in  which  it  re- 
sults, and  so  belongs  to  beinffs  of  in- 
telligence and  will,  not  to  elemental 
or  mechanical  forces.  Mucbibf  is, 
howeve^  not  so  ffrave  a  term  as  in- 
jury or  damaffe.  It  oommooly  denotes 
not  BO  mucn  destmotive  as  detri- 
mental effects  produced  by  the  folly, 
idleness,  or  perversity  of  men.  An 
opposite  to  mischief  is  bonehief,  t.«. 
advantage,  good  fortune;  a  word  now 
obsolete.  It  would  seem  that  more 
latitude  mifht  be  allowed  to  the  noun 
MiscBixr  than  to  the  adjective  mis- 
chievous. The  latter  ought  to  carry 
with  it  the  idea  of  injurious  intention, 
the  former  may  be  used  analogously, 
and  is  a  convenient  term  to  express 
untoward  damage  which  is  not  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  but  which  has  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  soundness  of  a 
thing. 

<'Why  bossteth  thon  thyself,  thon  tyrant, 
that  thou  canst  do  miedurfr—EitgUsk 

HUSBAND.    Spouse. 

The  Husband  (not  a  true  A.  8. 
word^  but  borrowed  from  Scand.,  and 
this  nom  IceL  hiuhdndi,  the  master  of 
a  house ;  Icel.  hits,  a  house,  bumndi, 
inhabiting,  part.:  Skbat,  £tyiii.  Diet,) 
designates  the  physical  quality,  the 
Spouse  (Fr.  «poux,  Lat.  spondire,  part. 
sponsus,  to  betroth)  the  sooia]  con- 
nexion. The  husband  answers  to  the 
wife,  as  the  man  to  the  woman.  The 
spouse  answers  to  the  spouse  as  one 
party  to  another.  ^  The  spouse  is  the 
nigher,  more  spiritual  term ;  the  hus- 
band the  more  familiar.  The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  over  whom 
he  has  legal  rights.  The  spouse  is 
the  partner  of  the  wife  in  moral  as 
well  as  natural  union. 
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HYPOCRITE.    D188KMBLBR. 

Hypocrite  (Gr.  uiroNeM?,  an  actor) 
18  a  fidse  pretender  to  yirtne  or  piety, 
and  is  »  Dissembler  (Lat.  disibnn* 
Idtor)  as  to  one  half  of  his  character, 
that  is,  as  to  heing  what  he  pretends 
not  to  he  (ms  DissemblbX  hut  not  as 
to  the  other,  namelj,  the  not  heing 
what  he  pretends  to  he.  Hy  nocrisj, 
it  has  heen  ohserred,  is  the  homage 
which  rice  pays  to  rirtue;  an  idea 
which  is  only  expanded  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Hypocrisy  is  a  more  modett  way  of 
iinning.  It  ahowt  lome  reverenoe  to  reli- 
gion, sad  doev  to  Ux  own  the  worth  and 
ezeelleiiojr  of  it  m  to  acknowledge  that  it 
deserree  to  be  ooanterfoited.**— Tnxor- 
80N. 

'<  ThoQ  Kett,  dittemHUrl  on  thy  brow 
I  read  distracted  horron  flgiured  in  thy 
looka."  FoBD. 


I. 

IDEA.  Notion.  Conception. 
Perception. 

The  perceiving  of  something  ex- 
ternal Dy  the  mind  through  the 
senses  is  called  a  sensation;  the 
image  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  as  a 
matter  of  reflexion  is  an  Idea  (Gr. 
!)fa).  The  idea  is  thus  present  to  the 
fancy,  and  independent  of  the  cause 
whidi  excited  it.  When  two  or  more 
ideas  are  combined,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression of  them  would  take  the  form 
of  an  affirmation,  this  is  a  Notion. 
'<  I  saw  the  moon  last  night; "  this 
was  sensation  or  ph^cal  perception. 
*'I  recollect  the  image  of  wnat  I 
law ; "  this  is  the  idea.  I  connect  it 
with  roundness  of  shaMt,  so  as  to  say, 
**  It  was  spherical ; "  this  is  a  notion. 
Ideas  are  mint  or  yiyid,  vague  or  dis- 
tinct ;  notions  are  single  or  complex, 
true  or  false.  A  notion  is  true  of 
which  the  ideas  are  veritably  asso- 
ciated in  fact;  false  when  we  associate 
ideas  necessarily  or  naturally  inco- 
herent In  a  complex  notion  we  often 
associate  some  that  are  naturally 
united  with  some  that  are  incoherent. 
The  truth  can  only  he  obtained  by 
disentangling   the  parts,  and   oom- 
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^  anew  the  parts  and  their  com- 
>inatibns  with  experience.  Sudi  is 
the  sense  of  thewonrd  Idba,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Locke,  according 
to  the  Cartesian  system,  mfore  him 
the  term  Idea,  as  employed  according 
to  the  system  of  Plato,  meant  the 
archetypes  or  patterns  of  created 
things,  as  they  existed  in  the  creative 
mind  before,  and  independently  of. 
their  embodiment  in  outward  and 
visible  things. 

Conception,  according  to  Coleridge 
(Lat.  eoncipjire,  to  comprehend^  part. 
c!meeptut)y  is  a  conscious  act  or  the 
understanding,  assimilating  objects 
or  impressions;  that  is,  referring 
them  to  the  same  general  class  or 
order  by  means  of  some  or  more  cha- 
racters m  common. 

Perception  (Lat.  perctp^,  to  per- 
ceive, part,  perceptui)  is  a  term  of 
which  the  use  raries  with  philoso- 
phers. Its  older  use  was  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  consciousness. 
It  has  of  late  been  narrowed  to  the 
ftculty  whereby  we  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  especially,  tnrough  the 
senses,  of  the  external  world.  With 
others  perception  and  sensation  are 
confounded;  while  with  others,  again, 
sensation  is  physical,  and  perception 
that  operation  of  the  mind  in  regard 
to  external  things  which  follows  and 
is  based  upon  sensation. 

**  Socrates  and  Plato  somMee  that  ideas 
be  nibetancet  teparate  ami  distinct  from 
matter,  howbeit  anbsitting  in  the  thooghts 
and  imaginations  of  Qod,  that  is  to  saj,  of 
mind  and  understandiag."— Holland's 
FltOareh. 

"Whatsoever  is  the  immediate  object  of 
perception,  thooght,  or  onderstanding  that 
I  call  utei."— Locke. 

"  For  it  (the  mind)  being  once  famished 
with  simple  ideas,  it  can  pnt  them  together 
in  seTeral  compositions,  and  so  make 
Tarie^  of  oomplex  ideas,  without  eicamin- 
ing  whether  they  exist  so  together  in  na- 
ture, and  hence  I  think  it  a  that  these 
ideas  are  called  noUone,  as  they  had  their 
original  and  constant  existence  mwv  in  the 
thonghts  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of 
things.**— LOOKR. 

"  By  sight  we  have  a  eoneeption  or  Image 
composea  of  colour  and  figure,  whieh  is  all 
the  notice  and  knowledge  the  object  im- 
parteth  to  us  of  its  nature  by  the  eye.  By 
nearing  we  have  a  conception  called  sound." 
— H0BB8 
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"  The  power  of  perctption  li  that  we  cmll 
the  undenUDding.  I^eeptioH,  which  we 
make  the  act  of  the  vndentaiiidioff,  is  of 
three  aorta — 1,  the  perception  of  ideas  in 
oiir  own  minda ;  2,  the  perception  of  the 
signification  of  aigna ;  3,  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  diaagx^ement  of  anjr  dis- 
tinct ideas."— Locks. 

IDEAL.    Imaginary. 

The  use  of  the  adjective  Ideal 
£ow8  from  the  PUtooic  use  of  the 
term  Idea.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the 
real,  but  abstracted  from  it.  The  ideal 
is  formed  from  the  actual  by  abstract- 
ing what  is  excellent  in  indiridual 
epecimens  into  an  imaginary  whole. 
luAOiNARY  denotes  what  has  no 
existence  but  in  the  imagination.  In 
the  Ideal  the  component  parts  are 
real,  though  the  whole  may^  oe  called 
Imaginary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  prac- 
tically met  with ;  but  the  Imaginary 
is  applicable  to  such  things  as  never 
could  be  met  with  ;  things  created  by 
the  mind  independently  of  experience, 
as  the  animal  called  the  griffin,  for 
instance. 

«*  With  hiward  riew, 
Thenoe  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye,  and  instant*  at   her   powerful 

glance, 
Th'  obedient  pha&t<Kns  vanish  or  appear." 
Thomson. 

"When  time  ahall  once  hare  laid  his 
lenient  hand  on  the  pasaiona  and  pnrsnits 
of  the  present  moment,  ther  too  shall  loae 
that  imaginary  Talne  whi<^  heated  Iknoj 
now  bestows  np<m  them.*'— BlaiB. 

IDEAL.    Model. 

When  these  terms  appear  as  syno- 
nyms, it  is  that  either  might  be  taken 
to  mean  the  perfect  form  of  anything. 
Model  {see  Example)  may  mean 
either  a  pattern  of  what  a  thing  is,  or 
a  pattern  of  what  it  might  be  at  the 
best.  In  the  latter  case,  it  stands  to 
the  Ideal  as  the  conception  to  the 
illustration.  The  Venus  de  Medicis 
is  the  ideal  of  female  beauty  as  it  is  a 
conception  of  the  sculptor,  a  model  as 
it  is  a  statue. 

"  The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  bf  selecting 
and  assembling  in  ene  whole  the  beauties 
and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen  in 
diAsrent  individnals,  excluding  everything 
defective  or  unseemly."— Fleming. 

•'He  that  despairs  measures  Providence 
by  his  own  contracted  model"~SoVTK. 


8YNONTM8  [iDBAL] 

IDENTITY.     Sameness. 

Sameness  (A.  S.  tame)  belongs  to 
things. 

Identtfy  (Fr.  identity)  to  our  cog- 
nition of  the  things.  We  recognixe 
sameness  when  we  establish  identity. 

IDIOT.    Fool. 

An  Idiot  (Gr.  Uu»rrsi,  a  private 
person  taking  no  part  in  public  affiiirs, 
and  so  iU  informed^  atekward,  hence, 
by  a  modem  extension  of  meanings, 
of  weak  mind)  is  one  who  is  destitute 
of  the  ordinary  intellectual  powers  of 
man.  He  is  a  bom  fool,  the  mental 
condition  being  commonly  accompa- 
nied by  some  defect  in  the  physocal 
formation. 

Fool  (Fr.  Jot,  foUfCratif)  is  capable 
of  other  meanings,  denoting,  «.f.,a  per- 
son of  very  languid  mind  and  sluggish 
comprehension,  or  one  who  lives  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  practical 
wisaom. 

"An  idiot  or  natural  fool  is  one  that  hath 
had  no  understanding  flrom  his  oati'rity, 
and,  therefore,  is  by  Uw  presumed  never 
likeVy  to  attain  any."— Blackstonb. 

"  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  eowest  b 
not  quickened,  except  it  die."^JS^^.  Sidle. 

IDLE.    Lazy.    Indolent. 

Idle  (A.  S.  idel,  wtptv,  vain)  origi- 
nally meant  unprofitable,  as,  'Male 
pastures,"  that  is,  not  supportint^ 
cattle.  It  has  at  present  a  twofold 
meaning,  1,  unemployed,  and  2,  averse 
to  employment,  idleness  bears  refe- 
rence to  a  man's  proper  tasks  and 
duties.  He  who  escapes  from  these, 
and  wiU  do  nothing  useful,  is  idle, 
although  he  may  m  far  from  Lazy 
(O.  Fr.  laschey  Mod.  Fr.  Idehe,  loose, 
languishing),  and  the  opposite  to  In- 
dolent, idleness  is  consistent  with 
activity  in  other  matters  than  those 
of  duty  and  business,  as  in  reaction 
or  in  mischief. 

Indolent  (Lat.  tn,  not,  and  d'dHre, 
to  suffer  pain)  denotes  a  love  of  ease 
and  an  aversion  to  active  effort, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  If  a  pos- 
sible to  be  indolent  in  raind,  and  not 
in  body,  and  vice  versA.  Lazt  is  a 
stronger  and  more  disparaging  term 
than  In  dolent,  expressive  of  a  slothful 
habit   of  body,  to  which   physical 
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effort,  and  especially  industrious  em- 
ployment, is  natefiiL  Laainess  is  not 
inoompatiole  with  reflexiveness  and 
study. 

"  The  truth  if,  idlenet*  olbn  up  the  soul 
as  a  blank  to  the  devil  for  him  to  write 
what  he  will  upon  it."— South. 

'*  Shall  we  keep  oar  hands  in  oar  boSom, 
or  stretdfi  oorselres  on  oar  beds  of  toniMss, 
while  all  the  world  aboat  os  is  hard  at 
work  partning  the  designs  of  its  creation  t  *' 

— BA.BB0W. 

**  Bat,  indeed,  there  are  crowds  of  people 
who  pat  themselres  in  no  method  of  {deas* 
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inff  themseWes  or  others;  soch  are  thoee 
wh(»n  we  osoally  call  indoUiU  persons."— 
Speeiator, 

IDLE.    Leisure.    Vacant. 

As  applied  to  portions  of  time, 
Idle,  as  an  idle  hour,  is  always  taken 
in  a  sense  more  or  less  unfaTourable. 
An  idle  hour  is  confessedly  one  which 
might  have  been  better  spent. 

A  Lbisube  hour  (Fr.  loisirf  to  he 
permitted^  an  obsolete  infinitive  :  Lat. 
ticire,  see  LittrI)  is  one  which  has 
been  rightly  spared  from  business,  or 
which  IS  open  to  being  so,  but  of 
which  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  spend- 
ing. 

A  Vacant  hour  CLat  vacatUy  part, 
of  vitcare,  to  be  empty,  duengagea)  is 
indefinitely  one  which  mifht  have 
been  filled  up,  but  is  not.  A  leisure 
time  is  welcome  ^  a  vacant  hour  may 
be  unwelcome  if  employment  were 
desired.  In  an  idle  nour  we  have 
done  what  we  afterwards  regretted. 

IGNOMINY.  Infamt.  Oppro- 
brium.   Shame. 

Ignominy  (Lat  ^SmYnta,  tn-^  not, 
and  nbrneHf  name,  aeprivatum  of  good 
name)  is  public  disgrace  which  at- 
taches to  persons. 

Infamy  (Lat.  infamia)  is  total  loss 
of  reputation,  or  extreme  baseness,  as 
attacning  to  character  or  deeds.  In- 
famy is  stronger  than  ignominy,  inas- 
much as  it  consigns  the  subject  of  it 
to  public  detestation,  while  ignominy 
brings  contempt  It  may  alM>  be  ob- 
served that  ignominy  depends  upon 
the  sentiments  of  men,  who  may  in- 
dict it  where  it  is  undeserved ;  whereas 
.infamy  depends  upon  the  fiict  of  deeds 
done. 


Opprobrium,  a  Lat.  word,  rs- 
proaeh,  scandal,  is  less  strong,  indi- 
cating a  mingled  feeling  of  reproach 
and  disdain,  which  may  be  unde- 
served. 

Shame  (A.  S.  tceamuj  carries  with 
it  the  additional  idea  of  the  sense  or 
feeling  of  disgrace.  But  shame  differs 
hom  the  rest  in  being  irrespective  of 
social  estimation  and  treatment.  It  is 
a  feeling  which  results  from  an  appeal 
direct  or  indirect  to  the  natural  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  either  in  accusation  or 
simple  detection.  It  is  the  jud^ent 
whichj  recognizing  an  enormity  of 
dement,  condemns  to  infamy.  It  is  a 
sense  of  profound  humiliation  asso- 
ciated with  the  penalties  paid  fisr 
base  crimes  which  constitutes 
minv.  Those  punishments 
combine  disgrace  with  pain  are  igno- 
minious. Such  are  the  pillory,  the 
ffibbet.  the  cross.  On  the  other'hand, 
beheaaing  was  a  punishment  in  our 
own  former  history  not  ignominious. 

"  Who  (the  king)  never  called  a  Parlia- 
ment bat  to  sopplj  his  neoessities,  and 
havinj^  suopiied  those,  as  saddenljr  and  ig- 
namimousty  dissolred  it»  without  redress- 
ing anj  one  grievance  of  the  people.**— 
Milton. 

"  Bat  the  afflicted  qaeen  would  not  jield, 
and  said  she  woald  not  damn  her  sonl  nor 
submit  to  soch  infamy ;  that  she  was  his 
wife,  and  would  never  call  henelf  by  anj 
other  name.**— -BuRNBT. 

" '  He/  saith  8t  James, '  that  ipeaketh 
his  brother,  and  jndgeth  bis  bro- 


inio- 
which 


tfier,  speaketh  against  the  law  and  judgeth 
the  law;'  that  is,  he  opprobriously  doth 
imply  the  law  to  be  defeottve  until  he  doth 
ecnnplete  or  correct  it.**— Babbow. 

"  Shame,  which  is  an  uneasiness  of  the 
mind  upon  the  thought  of  havinff  done 
something  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen 
the  valuM  esteem  which  others  have  for 
us.**— LOCBB. 

IGNORANT.  Illiterate.  Un- 
learned.    Unlettered. 

Ignorant  (Lat.  iginorare,  to  be  ig- 
norant ojTi  denotes  want  of  know- 
ledge, eitner  of  a  single  fact,  or, 
geneially,  of  such  matters  as  it  is 
considered  that  men  ought  to  know. 

iLLrrERATB  (Lat.  iUitiratui)  it  ig- 
norant of  Utters.  Some  persons  are 
ignorant  of  common  practical  every- 
&y  matters,  who  are  far  from  being 
illiterate;  others  are  illiterate  who, 
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without  the  opportunities  of  good 
education,  have  picked  up  a  contide- 
rable  ftock  of  goiend  information. 

Unlbarnbd  and  Unlsttbred  differ 
from  Ilutbratb  in  not  implying  re- 
proach. A  man  may  be  learned  in 
one  branch  of  learning,  and  unlearned 
in  another.  UMLrrrxRKn  is  rather  a 
rhetorical  and  poetical  than  a  prosaic 
term.  An  honest  peasant  of  nttle  or 
no  education  oaght  to  be  called  un- 
learned ;  a  pretentious  rich  man,  but 
uneducated,  may  well  be  styled  Ilu- 
tbratb. 

"  Yet  fth  I  whjr  should  thej  know  thtir  fftte. 
Since  tonrow  nereroomet  too  lat«» 
And  iMfpinaM  too  ewifUy  fliot  t: 
Thought  would  daitrof  thtir  pwAdite 
No  more.    Where  ignoranet  u  blin. 
Tie  tolly  to  be  wi»e/'  Obiat. 

"  Others  ere  not  eap«b1e  either  of  the  em- 
ployments m  dirertisements  that  acorae 
from  letten.  I  know  they  are  not,  and 
therefore  eannotmneh  reeommend  si^itude 
to  a  man  totally  tUtterate."— Cowlet. 

'*  The  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been 
commtmly  belioTed  in  all  ages  and  in  aQ 
piaoes  by  the  ufdmtmed  part  of  all  eirilised 
people,  and  by  the  almost  general  consent 
of  lul  the  most  barbarous  nations  under 
heaTen."— Clabkx. 

Unlettbred  is  a  very  old  word  in 
English,  as  in  the  following : — 

"And  thtfi  sighen  the  stidefostnesse  of 
Peter  and  Joon,  for  it  was  foundem  that 
thei  wcrcn  men  wU«Urfd.**^Wicur, 


IMBIBE.    Absorb. 

In  Imbibino  {lAiUimifihtre.  to  drink 
in)  the  moistare  taken  away  from  one 
body  is  taken  into  another. 

In  Absorbing  ^Lat.  absorher€f  to 
mcaUow  or  tuck  up)  the  moisture  is 
simply  taken  away.  For  instance,  a 
sponge  both  absorbs  and  imbibes 
moisture.  It  absorbs  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  sucks  it  away  from  the  place  where 
it  was  lodged ;  it  imbibes  it^  inasmuch 
as  the  particles  of  moisture  pass  into 
the  sponge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  absorb  moisture,  but 
do  not  imbibe  it.  The  same  difference 
appears  in  the  moral  or  secondary  ap- 
plications of  the  words.  We  imbibe 
what  we  assimilate  to  ourselyes  in  the 
wayofinstructian,  doctrine,principles. 
and  the  like.  We  are  ourselres  absorbed 
by  some  occupation  which  takes  all 
our  time,  interest,  and  attention. 


8TN0NTMS  [IMBIBE] 

IMITATE.  Copt.    CooNTBBFBrr. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  ia 
that  of  making  one  thing  to  resemUe 
another.  OnelKiTATBS  (Lat  l&nVfart) 
through  esteem  or  appreciation  of  the 
object. 

One  Copies  (Lat.  copioy  pUnU/f  the 
copy  being  a  multiplication  oftheori- 

ginal)  from  dearth  of  sapply.  or  steri- 
ty  of  inrention,  or  want  or  origina- 
lity. 

One  CouNTKRPBrrs  (Fr.  mmtrefitire) 
for  selfish  ends  of  amusement  or  profit. 
We  imitate  persons,  character,  con- 
duct, writing,  painting,  speaking, 
actions,  worn  of  art,  and  so  forth, 
when  we  try  to  identify  ourselyeB 
with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
agents  and  poformers,  so  as  to  act  or 
work  in  their  manner.  We  copy 
when  we  can  serrilely  assimilate  our 
acts  to  those  of  others,  or  simply  re- 
produce their  productions.  We  coun- 
terfeit when  we  so  nroduce  that  the 
production  is  referrea  to  a  fidse  author- 
ship, or  that  it  shall  not  be  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  The  merit  of  imitation 
IS  in  freedom,  the  merit  of  copy 
is  in  exactness.  Counterfeit  produc- 
tions are  only  to  be  condemned.  One 
may  imitate  yet  keep  one's  own  origi- 
nality ;  not  so  with  copying. 

IMITATE.    Follow. 

These  terms  both  denote  the  regu- 
lation of  our  actions  by  some  thmg 
proposed  or  set  before  us  for  that 
purpose.  But  we  Imitate  (  Lat.  hnX- 
tari)  what  is  external  to  us ;  we  Fol- 
low what  ^  is  sometimes  external, 
sometimes  internal.  We  imitate  an 
example,  or^  which  is  tantamount  to 
the  same  thing,  we  follow  it ;  but  we 
may  also  follow  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  common  sense  ^  we  may  follow 
eyen  our  own  deyioes.  We  imitate 
objects,  persons,  actions;  we  follow 
guides,  influences,  dicutes  of  reason, 
impulses,  and  propensities,  lliere  is 
a  difference  between  following  an  ex- 
ample and  imitating  an  example.  In 
the  first  place,  to  iMrrATB  an  example 
is  accurate  and  direct,  an  example 
being  a  model  or  pattern  and  as  such  to 
be  imitated.  To  Follow  an  example  i^i 
secondary  and  inexact,  for  we  can  only 
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follow  an  example  when  we  reg^ard 
It  in  a  derived  sense  as  a  guide.  We 
imitate  an  example  when  we  do  the 
same  thinzs,  we  follow  an  example 
when  we  do  like  things.  One  follows 
a  guide  cr  a  rule,  one  imitates  a  type 
or  model. 

'*  Acts  of  beneTolenee  and  loTe 
Qive  OS  a  tMte  of  heavea  abore. 
We  imitate  the  ioimortal  powers 
Whose  nuuhine  and  whose  kindlj  showers 
Refresh  the  poor  and  barren  sroond. 
And  plant  a  paradise  aronnd. 

SOBCSBYILB. 

'*Onr  chief  professors  having  thought 
themselTcs  above  those  mles  that  had  been 
followed  hy  oar  anoestois,  and  that  laj 
open  to  Tolgar  understandings." — Chbs- 
tebfisld. 

immaterial.  Unimportant. 
Insigniticakt.  Inconsiobrablb. 
Tripling.  Trivial.  Frivolous. 
Futile.  Unessential.  Irrelevant. 
Pettt.    Nugatory. 

Immaterial  is  used  of  the  miim- 
portant  in  minor  and  familiar  matters^ 
eepeciidly  in  matters  of  practice; 
wnile  Unimportant  commonlj  re- 
lates to  abstract  difference  of  result ; 
as  '*  It  is  immaterial  whether  we  go 
to-morrow  or  not ;  **  "  It  is  unimpor- 
tant whether  the  word  be  taken  in  the 
one  sense  or  the  other.'*  Unimportant 
is  general;  immaterial  is  specific. 
Immaterial  is  unimportant  as  regards 
argumentative  or  practical  considera- 
tions, and  so  is  an  epithet  of  things, 
and  not  of  persons.  An  unimportant 
person  is  one  who  carries  little  or  no 
weight,  either  generally,  or  in  regard 
to  a  specific  case.  The  epithet  Imma- 
terial is  not  applicable  in  this  way. 

*'  It  It  tnit  that  there  be  some  seholasti 
cal  and  immaterial  truths,  the  infinite  sub 
divisions  whereof  have  rather  troubled  than 
informed  Chri8tendom.**~Bi8HOP  Hall. 

*'  Thej  would  be  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  one  of  the  andent  crities  has  acquired 
i»  great  reputation  bj  writing  on  an  art 
which  is  conversant  in  sound  rather  than 
in  sense,  and  which  is  therefore  in  their 
opinion  imtmjTortoiii.*— Knox. 

Inconsiderable  and  Insionipicant 
differ  not  so  much  essentially  as  in 
their  application;  Inconsiderablb 
being  used  of  size,  number,  weight, 
impOTtance;  Insignificant  of  matters 
of  personal  bearing,  appearance, 
weight  of  character. 


"  Let  him  calmly  reflect  tliat  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  that  countxy  to  which 
he  belonj^,  and  dnrinff  that  small  portion  of 
time  which  his  life  &us  up,  his  reputation, 
great  as  he  mmy  Ikncy  it  to  be,  occupies  no 
more  than  an  mamsiderable  corner.**-^ 
Blair. 

"  What  schoolbof,  what  little  ineignijl'' 
oaid  monk,  could  not  have  made  a  more 
elef^t  speech  for  the  king,  and  in  better 
Latin,  than  this  royal  advocate  has  dune !  ** 
—Milton. 

Tripuno  {triJUf  a  corruption  of 
trivial)  applies  not  only  to  questions 
of  importance,  but  also  of  value  or 
utility.  TJie  triflins^  is  opposed  to 
the  grave  and  consioerable.  That  is 
trifling  which  need  not  exercise  our 
care,  anxiety,  or  attention. 

Trivial  (Lat.  tiitnaU$^  belonging  to 
a  tr^uMf  a  place  vthere  three  roadt, 
(tree  vut'^,  meet;  hence  common)  denotes 
that  which  is  destitute  of  originality 
or  force,  or  is  unimportant  by  reason 
of  the  commonplace  character  of  the 
thing,  and  is  very  commonly  em- 
ployed of  matters  of  consideration  or 
remark,  pursuits  and  the  like.  A  tri- 
fling remark  is  not  worth  listening  to, 
because  there  is  little  or  no  force  m  it. 
The  trivial  remark  has  lost  its  force 
by  repetition. 

Frivolous  (Lat.  fnv)HuSy  nlbf,  trt- 
fliHg)  denotes  that  which  is  in  such  a 
manner  unimportant  as  to  be  destitute 
of  ffravity  or  earnestness,  so  that  it  in- 
volves disgrace  to  allege,  to  follow  it, 
or  to  heed  it.  The  term  is  applicable 
both  to  persons  and  things ;  Trivial, 
to  things  alone.  Frtvolous  is  a  term 
of  habit  and  disposition ;  Tripling,  of 
specific  matters. 

Futile  (lAt.  JtUilUf  from  fundHref 
to  pour  or  let  loose,  pouring  out  eaeib/f 
worthleu)  is  employed  of  intellectual 
subject-matter,  or  its  expression  by 
statement  and  reasoning;  as  futile 
theories  or  arguments. 

*'  Those  who  are  oarried  away  with  the 
spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts 
must  never  humour  their  miuds  in  being 
thus  trifiingly  busy.**— LoCKX. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  Trivial  if 
seen  in  the  following,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  philosophical : — 

"  And  for  the  pretended  trivialneeiot  the 
fifth  and  sixth  days'  work,  I  think  it  is  aroa- 
rtnt  from  what  we  have  noted  on  the  fifth 
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dmj,  that  Moms  his  raaj^g  of  fish  uid  fowl 
toother  is  »  ronsideratioa  not  va1g»r  and 
trivial,  bat  philosophioal.*— MoRB. 

**  It  is  the  ch&racteristio  of  little  and/n- 
90I0US  minds  to  be  whoDj  occupied  with  the 
Tolgar  objects  of  life.** — Blaib. 
Bacon  employed  the  term  Futile  in 
the  sense  of  having  a  tendency  to  pour 
forth  in  conversation,  and  so  to  pour 
forth  what  was  weak  :— 

"  As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they 
are  eommonly  vain  ana  erednloos  withal." 
It  is  now  not  applied  directly  to 
persons,  but  to  mental  efforts  in  the 
way  of  arguments,  and  especially  of 
objections,  and  bv  a  further  extension 
ofmeanine  to  efforts  or  attempts  ge- 
nerally. A  futile  attempt  is  one  in 
which  time,  thought,  and  strength 
have  been  as  it  were  placed  in  a 
vessel  that  p^urt  out  earilif. 

"  He  was  prepared  to  show  the  madness 
of  their  declaration  of  the  pret«kded  rights 
of  man,  the  ebii^uk /utility  of  some  of  tneir 
maxims,  the  atoss  and  stupid  absurdity,  and 
the  palpable  ntlsity  of  others/'^BuBKS. 

N  uo ATORT  (Lat.  nugatbritu,  of  or 
belonging  to  a  tri/ler,  nvgdtor)  de- 
notes that  which  is  so  far  trifling  tha^ 
it  lacks  operative  fbrce.  In  the  nu^ 
gatory  the  mean  bears  no  proportion 
or  a  very  inadequate  one  to  tne  end 
gained. 

"If  all  are  pardoned  and  pardoned  as  a 
mere  act  of  clemency,  the  very  substance  of 
goremment  is  made  nugatory  "—I,  Tav- 

Unessential  is  literally  belonging 
not  to  the  euenoe,  but,  as  it  were,  to 
the  accitUnti  of  a  thin^,  not  goinr  to 
form  part  of  the  thing  itself.  So  Un- 
BssENTiAL  and  Immaterial  differ  in 
denoting  what  does  not  constitute,  the 
former  conceptional,  the  latter  prac- 
tical completeness.  Station,  it  mifht 
be  said,  is  unessential  to  virtue,  that 
ii,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  or  de- 
finition of  it;  immaterial  to  it,  that  is, 
virtue  can  act  without  it. 

Irrelevant  belonrs  to  argumenta- 
tive considerations.  An  irrelevant  re- 
mark (t.e.  not  r«/evant,  Lat.  riiivare,  to 
lighten)  is  one  which  does  not  apper- 
tain in  any  way  to  the  argument,  aoes 
not,  as  it  were,  hold  of  it,  is  not 
subordinate  to,  but  unconnected  with 
it 

The  term  Petty  (Fr.  ptttt,  small) 
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we  apply  to  what  is  so  small  as  to  be 
beneath  consideration.  It  denotes  a 
somewhat  contemptible  insignificance 
or  meanness.  It  is  applicable  to  lit- 
tleness in  character,  conduct,  office, 
argumentative  consideration. 

"  Neither  difference  of  time,  nor  dis- 
tance of  place,  nor  rigour  of  n^jnst  censure, 
nor  any  unesKntial  error,  can  bar  onr  in- 
terest in  this  blessed  unity."— Bishop 
Haxl. 

*'  Some  of  which  dispositions  were  upon 
oath,  some  upon  h(monr,  and  others  neither 
upon  oath  nor  honour ;  but  all  or  most  of 
them  were  of  an  irregular  and  umlasmt 
nature."— BuBKK. 

"  Dirided  power  contention  still  affords. 

And  for  a  village  strire  the  petty  lords." 

BoWB,  Zveon. 

IMMATERIAL.  Ikcorporkal. 
Spiritual.    Disembodied. 

Immaterial  (tee  above)  is  em- 
ployed of  everything  which  exists,  or 
may  be  oonoeived  to  have  existence, 
apart  from  material  composition,  or 
which  does  not  fulfil  the  definition  of 
matter.  Light  and  other  imponder- 
able agents  might  be  called  immaterial 
in  this  sense,  but  more  decidedly  the 
mind  and  thoughts  of  man. 

Incorporeal  (Lat.  ineorp6reutf  in-, 
notf  and  eorput,  a  bod»f)  denotes  the 
absence  of  organized  matter  in  the 
constitution.  Angels  are  incorporeal 
beings.  Incorporeal  and  Immate- 
rial are  relative  and  negative. 

Spiritual  (Lat.  tfMtualit)  is  abso- 
lute and  positive,  indicative  of  the 
actual  presence  or  possession  of  that 
distinct  condition  of  existence  which 
we  call  spiritual,  and  which  is  not  a 
mere  negation  of  the  mateoial  or  the 
corporeal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  spirits  to  the  fiaimation 
of  matter,  the  earth,  or  man. 

Disembodied  is  employed  of  such 
existences  as  have  eeateato  be  cor- 
poreal. 

'*  Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intel- 
lectual." HoomcR. 
"  Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smaller  fbrms 
Reduced  these  shapes  immense." 

Milton. 

*'  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is 
a  epiritual  hodj."*— English  Bible, 

**  Devils  embodied  and  dieemboHei.^ 

W.  Scott. 
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IMMENSE.    Inpxnitb.    Bouko- 

1.BS8. 

The  Imm  BN8B  (Lat.  imnunsutf  in-, 
motf  and  metior,  part,  mentm^  to  mea- 
mre)  is  the  retativeUf  lNriNiTB(tn/*tfii- 
tus,  tn-.  notf  and  fmUtUy  bmituUd), 
The  innnite  is  the  eaentialljf  Bound- 
less. The  infinite  is  so  bj  rirtue  of 
itself;  the  immense,  bj  yirtae  of  our 
inability  to  place  or  discern  limits. 
The  power  oi  God  is  infinite ;  the  ex- 
panse of  ocean  immense.  Boundless 
IS  more  applicable  to  what  meets  the 
eye  J  which  searches  in  yain  for  limits ; 
while  Immense  expresses  the  efiect 
upon  the  mind,  and  the  inability  prao- 
ticallv  to  define  or  limit ;  as,  bound- 
less deserts,  boundless  beoiefioence. 

*'  This  power  of  repeating  or  doobling 
mnj  idem  we  have  of  any  distance,  and  •£• 
ding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will, 
wttnont  being  erer  able  to  come  to  any  stop 
•or  stint,  let  ns  enlarge  it  as  mneh  as  we 
will,  is  that  whieh  gWes  as  the  idea  of  im- 
SMiuify.  "—Looks. 

'*  I  know  that  whatsoever  hath  or  most 
necessarily  have  limits  or  Anes,  is  not, 
■cannot  be  infinite;  and,  therefore,  this 
globe  in  my  hand  cannot  be  infinite  ;  and 
if  I  can  find  in  any  other  thing  a  parity  of 
reason,  I  do  and  may  remove  in/hiiteneu 
from  it  as  reasonably  and  evidently  as  I  do 
from  this  globe  I  hold,  or  this  hoar  I  write, 
or  this  life  I  live."— H  alb. 

Boundless  is  a  term  poetical,  rhe- 
torical, and  inexact;   Immense  is  « 
practical  term,  Infinfte  is  metaphj- 
sicaL 
*'  Where'er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  fbet  can 

move. 
This  wide,  this  bomndless  oniverse  is  Jove." 
LrPTBLTOir,  Speech  of  Cato. 

IMMINENT.  Impending. 
Thrbatbning. 

Theae  terms  are  all  employed  in 
regard  to  some  evil  near  at  hand  in 
the  way  of  peril  or  misfortune. 

Imminent  (Lat.  immtnere,  to  hang 
over)  denotes  that  which  is  ready  to 
fall,  and  is  near  at  hand.  So  we  may 
tay,  '*  He  was  in  imminent  dang^. 
But  we  could  not  say,  *'  He  was  in 
Impending  (Lat.  impendere^  to  hang 
rver"^  danger,"  inasmuch  as  impend- 
ing IS  indefinite  as  to  time.  The  eyil 
imminent  or  impending  is,  howeyer, 
already  brought  into  contact  with  us, 
while  a  Threatening  eyil   (A^  S. 


threatian,  to  urg€,  to  threaten)  m  to 
the  future,  and  may  pass  off  without 
coming  near  us  at  all.  The  imminent 
and  impending  eyil  has  nearly  touched 
us,  though  we  may  haye  escaped  from 
them.  We  ourselyes  escape  n-om  im- 
minent and  impending  danger;  but 
the  threatening  danger  passes  away 
from  ut.  Thus  also  imminent  has  the 
force  of  expressing  degree ;  impend- 
ingj,  of  expressing  fact — any  danger 
while  it  exists  is  impending ;  but  only 
a  great  as  well  as  clo$e  danger  would 
be  said  to  be  imminent.  We  might 
therefore  say  thus,  **l  think  it  my 
duty  to  warn  you  that  danger  is  im- 
pending. But  I  would  not  alarm  you 
needlessly.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as 
imminent,  because  I  think  that,  by 
timely  precautions,  you  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  escape  it."  He  who  at 
night  approaches  a  precipice  through 
i^porance  is  in  imminent  daneer  of 
his  life ;  but  death  is  impendmg  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  eyen  wnen 
we  are  most  safe. 

'*8o  it  is  certain  that  it  Is  aboolntely 
necessary  my  life  should  be  oat  of  tmnwunt 
hasard  before  I  can  take  a  delight  in  the 
snflferinfCB  of  others,  real  or  imaginaiy,  or, 
indeed,  in  anything  else,  firom  any  cause 
whatsoever."— BuaxK. 

"  Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilioa  waits  th'  impending  Ikll." 

Pops. 
'*The  honour,  sir,  that  lames  in  your  fidf 

Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies." 
Shakespkarb. 

IMMODEST.  Indecent.  Indb- 
ucatb. 

The  first  of  these  (Lat.  imnCidetiuij 
unrestrained'^  belongs  to  the  character 
and  disposition;  the  second  (Lat  tn- 
dXconSf  unbecoming)  to  outward  acts 
and  appearance,  or  expressions,  as 
conveying  them.  Want  of  reflexion 
might  let^  to  Indecency;  corruption 
of  nature  is  the  cause  of  Immo- 
desty. 

Indeucate  (tee  Delicate)  denotes 
an  offence  against  refined  propriety, 
good  manners,  or  perfect  purity  of 
mind.  Indelicacy  lelates  to  what  is 
conyentional.  Ine  coarser  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  of  the  humbler 
classes,  or  their  mode  of  dress,  indi- 
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cates  no  inunodest^  of  neeeflsitj  in 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
delicacy in  words,  as  coming  from  a 
refined  and  educated  penon,  being 
calculated  to  conrey  more  than  ita 
superficial  meaning,  may  be  very 
much  so.  The  refined  licentious 
literature  of  the  day  makes  use  of  the 
indelicate  to  express  the  indecent, 
knowing  the  trained  and  susceptible 
intellects  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
Indeucate,  howerer,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  moral  propriety  purely,  and 
often  denotes  want  of  sensitive  con- 
sideration for  others ;  so^  to  laugh  in 
the  house  of  mourning  is  indelicate, 
even  where  unfeeling  would  be 
too  strong  a  term,  as  it  might  be 
done  thoughtlessly ;  where  no  such 
thoughtlessness  could  be  pleaded  such 
behaviour  might  be  called  indecent. 

IMMOLATE.    Sacrifice. 

SACRirics(Lat.  <^)(cr)^cttfm)  denotes 
the  depriving  one's  self  of  something 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  it  to 
the  Divmi^.  It  is  so  devoted  as  to 
be  transformed  or  lost  to  one's  self. 

Immolate  (Lat  tmm^Uare;  naia,  ihe 
cake  placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim 
to  be  slain)  denotes  the  offering  of  a 
bloody  sacrifice.  It  involves  the 
death.  A  sacrifice  may  be  of  many 
kinds  of  objects ;  immolation  is  only 
of  living^  beings.  That  which  is  sa- 
crificed 18  given  to  the  Deity;  that 
which  is  immolated  is  destroyed  in 
his  honour.  The  purpose  of  sacrifice 
is  generally  to  perform  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, that  of  immolation  to  perform 
an  act  of  propitiation.  In  their 
secondary  ana  moral  application  we 
sacrifice  that  which  we  v<Muntarily  re- 
nounce for  the  sake  of  some  other  in- 
terest, or  the  interest  of  another.  We 
immolate  that  which  we  treat  like  a 


vie 
or 


stim^  depriving  it  of  what  is  precious 
—  desirable  for  our  interests  or  those 
of  others.  We  are  said  to  sacrifice 
feelings,  hopes,  plans,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  persons.  It  would  be  by  a 
^ater  ^rt  that  we  should  speak  of 
immolating  them.  Self-immolation 
may  be  on  special  occasions  as  an  act 
3f  peculiar  heroism.  Self-sacrifice  to 
some  extent  is  a  daUy  duty. 


SYNONYMS  [immolate] 

IMMUNITY.    Exemption. 

Immunity  (Lat.  immimttaJtem)  is  % 
dispensation  from  an  onerous  charge. 

Exemption  (Lat.  exeimptifmemy  a 
taking  out)  is  an  exception  fitun  » 
common  obligation. 

Immunity  in  its  primary  sense  is 
seldom  used,  but  of  matters  of  juris- 
prudence and  finance.  It  is  an  ex- 
emption from  civil  charges  and  fiscal 
dues.  Exemption  is  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  charges,  dues,  duties,  obliga- 
tions ;  hence  an  exemption  from  cares, 
TiceSj  diseases  in  the  moral  and  the 
physical  order  of  things.  Immunity 
is  properly  a  title  or  condition  by 
Tirtue  of  which  persons  or  things  are 
withdrawn  from  certain  civil  or  social 
burdens.  Exemption  is  the  particular 
act  conferring  upon  persons  or  things 
a  freedom  from  some  burden  to  which 
thev  would  have  been  subjected  to- 
gether with  others  without  this  ex- 
ception to  the  common  rule.  Im- 
munity is  rather  a  sort  of  right  founded 
or  based  on  the  nature  or  quality  of 
thin^.  Exemption  is  rather  a  sort  of 
pnyilege  accorded  as  a  favour  on  cer- 
tain considerations.  Immunity  is  pri- 
marilv  applicable  to  those  exemptions 
which  are  enjoyed  by  corporations^ 
communities,  cities,  or  orders  of  per- 
sons. Exemption  to  private  privileges 
is  either  personal  or  m  connexion  with 
certain  offices.  Immunfty  relates 
specially  to  persons  enjoying  it. 
Exemption  to  advantages  enjoyed. 

"  ABuomui  iM  exempt  from  some  defects^ 
or  ofto  live  flree  from  lome  misdomeaaoon 
•o  br  this  prMtice  (tlander)  orery  mMi  amy 
be  rendered  veiy  odkras  and  inrnmoas.**— 
Babbow. 

«*  Bat  maa  it  frail,  and  oaa  but  m  nstaia 
A  long  immumty  from  grief  and  pain." 

IMPAIB.  Injure.  ^'^^ 
To  Impair  (L.  Lat.  mpgorirty  to 
fnake  worm)  is  to  injure  in  a  lasting 
manner,  so  that  though  the  detriment 
be  but  partial,  it  is  permanent.  We 
hear  that  a  friend  has  received  an  in- 
jury m  the  eye :  we  hope  that  his 
eyesight  will  not  be  impaired.  Hence 
injury  is  of  bodies  themselves;  im- 
paumg  is  of  their  value,  their  action, 
Uieur  utility,  or  their  properties,  (^ts 
Injury.) 
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*'  Time  seniibly  all  things  impain. 

Oar  fathers  have  beeo  worse  than  theirs. 

And  w  Uaan  ours.** 

BosooMMOir,  Boraca. 

IMPART.    Communicate. 

Impart  (Lat.  imparttre,  and  -per- 
ttre,  to  bistow)  if  to  gire  a  part  ur 
share. 

CoMMUNiCATB-  (Lat.  eommwiteart) 
is  to  flriv^e  so  as  to  bare  in  com- 
mon. Impart  has  the  stronger  mean- 
ing in  one  respect.  We  communicate 
what  has  come  to  os  generally ;  we 
impart  what  we  regarded  as  peca- 
liarly  our  own.  **ne  told  me  the 
fkct.  I  now  communicate  it  to  you,'* 
might  or  might  not  be  a  £Eivour  to  the 
other  party:  but,  "I  impart  it  to 
you/'  woula  imply  that  I  consider 
myself  in  some  sense  as  conferring  a 
farour  in  making  the  communication. 
Impart  is  oflen  used  of  natural  action 
not  accompanied  by  consciousness  or 
purpose ;  as  the  sun  imparts  warmth. 
Communicate  inrolves  also  the  will 
or  intention  to  impart;  so  we  should 
naturally  refrain  m>m  saying  that  the 
clouds  communicated  rain.  There  is, 
however,  an  application  of  the  word 
Communicate,  though  not  a  common 
one,  namely,  to  transmit  as  a  medium 
of  connexion,  intercourse,  or  supply. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  or  animate  or 
inanimate  things,  as,  the  telegraphic 
wire  communicates  intelligence — that 
is,  senres  as  a  common  medium  be- 
tween the  sender  and  the  receiver. 

'*  Well  may  he  then  to  70a  hit  earee  im- 
port.'* Dbtdex. 

"  As  the  inqoisitiTe,  in  my  opinion,  are 
Svh  merely  from  a  raeancj  in  their  own 
imaginations,  there  is  nothing,  methinks, 
•o  dangerous  as  to  eommunicate  seerets  to 
them;  for  the  same  temper  of  inquiry 
makes  them  as  impertinently  eommwuco' 
tioe."^Sp«etator, 

IMPASSABLE.    Impervious. 

Impassable  denotes  that  which  can- 
not be  pai$ed  along,  over,  oft  through ; 
as  an  impassable  load,  barrier,  or  mo- 
rass. It  relates  to  the  movements  of 
living  creatures. 

Impervious  (I^it.  tmpervtia)  relates 
to  that  which  cannot  be  pierced  or 
penetrated  by  animate  or  inanimate 
influences;  as  a  wood  is  impervious 


to  the  sun's  rays.    Impassable  de- 
notes an  accidental  or  temporary,  im- 
pervious a  permanent  quality. 
"  But  lest  the  diillenlty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return,  perh^  over  this  gnlf 
Inu)a$$able,  impertnous,  let  ns  try 
Aarenfrons  work."  Miltov. 

IMPERTINENT.  Impudent. 
Insolent. 

Impertinent  (Lat.  hnperftnenUm) 
not  pertaining  to  tk§  matter  in  handf 
has  the  primary  meaning  of  trreievoiU; 
hence  unbecoming  in  speech  or  action. 
He  is  impertinent  who  meddles  with 
matters  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 
He  is  rude  because  he  does  not  see 
his  own  subordinate  relation  to  the 
matter  in  question. 

Impudence  (L»,UimDHdentia,tham»' 
letmeu)  IB  an  onblusning  assurance 
which  is  accompanied  by  cool  dis- 
regard of  the  presence  or  claims  of 
others  to  respect ;  and  it  is  manifested 
in  words,  looks,  tones,  gestures,  or 
even  affected  silence.  Impudence  is 
a  frolicsome  disrespect. 

Insolent  (Lat.  ins6Un$y  unusual^ 
insolent)  has  for  its  radical  meaning 
a  disposition  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
established  rules  of  social  intercourse. 
It  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  un- 
bridled exhibition  of  impudence  or 
pride,  to  the  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  or  their  purposed  wounding. 
The  impudent  person  ma^  be  so  from 
levity  of  character.  The  impertinent 
is  so  from  want  of  humility  and  de- 
ference. The  insolent  is  commonly 
urffed,  by  some  feeling  of  dislike,  re- 
bellion, or  opposition,  to  a  studied 
disrespect.  Impertinence  is  no  re- 
specter of  propriety ;  impudence  no 
respecter  of  aelicacy;  insolence  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Impertinence 
is  tne  converse  of  reserve;  impudence 
of  modesty;  insolence  of  meelmess. 

"  I'd  hare  the  eiq>ression  of  her  thonghtr 

be  each 
She  might  not  seem  reeerred,  nor  talk  to( 

much ; 
That  shows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of 

More  than  enough  is  hot  impertinenee.* 

POMFBST. 

**  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  em 
all  those  claims  of  debt  which  the  minister 
exhausts  himself  with  contriTanees  to  aog- 
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ment  with  new  oiaries,  withoot  lifting  np 
hit  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the 
impudence  both  of  the  olaim  and  the  ad- 
judication r  "— BlTkKX. 

'*  The  clergT,  aceordin^  to  the  seniot  of 
that  religion,  naring  their  authority  forti- 
fled  with  such  severe  laws,  were  now  mora 
emel  and  insolent  than  oTer." — Busxkt. 

IMPIOUS.  Irrbugious.  Pro- 
fans. 

Irrbugious  (Lat.  irrHtigmui)  is 
negathre. 

iMpiors  (Lat.  impiiUy  irreverent) 
and  Profanb  are  poBitive  (Lat.  frro- 
fanus ;  pro,  in  front  of',  i.e.  without, 
tindjanum,  ttie  tempu,  literally  ex- 
cluded from  religious  niTsteries).  A 
man  under  no  influence  of  relieion  is 
irreligious.  When  applied  to  tninflrs, 
hovrerer,  it  implies  a  tendency  to  be 
unfarourable  to  religion,  though  with- 
out of  necessity  a  premeditated  de- 
termination or  desire  to  be  so.  Im- 
pious denotes  a  defiant  irretigion,  and 
a  disposition  to  do  dishonour  to  what 
relinous  men  hold  in  veneration,  espe- 
oially  as  regards  the  character^  works, 
or  dealings  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As 
Impious  relates  more  commonly  to  the 
thoughts,  so  Profanb  to  the  words  or 
acts  of  men.  Profanity  is  irrererenoe 
in  speech  about  sacred  thinn.  It 
may  be  obseryed  that  Prof  an  b  nas  the 
milder  sense,  also,  of  8e<ralar,  or  not 
dirtinetiveltf  religious :  so  history  may 
be  divided  into  sacred  and  pro&ne. 
I  ropious  thoughts ;  irreligious  persons 
or  Dooks ;  profane  language. 

**  Thej  were  the  words  of  Job  at  a  time 
when  to  his  other  calamities  this  domestic 
affliction  was  added,  that  one  who  ought  to 
have  assuaged  and  soothed  his  sorrows 
provoked  his  indignatioo  by  an  impiou* 
speeoh/'^BLAIB. 

"  la  his  (Lord  Bolingbroke's)  reasonings 
for  the  most  part  he  is  flimsj  and  CrImTui 
his  political  writings  ikctious,  in  what  he 
calls  his  philosophical  ones  irreUgum*  and 
suphistical  in  the  highest  degree.*^-Attf. 

"  Somewhat  allied  to  this  (blasphemj), 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  the  offence 
of  profane  and  common  swearing  or  enrs« 
ing/'—BLAOKSTonE. 

IMPLACABLE.  Inxxorablb. 
Unrblbntino.    Rblbntlbss. 

Implacablb  (Lat.  impUeMlu,  in*, 
noi,  and  plaeire,  to  appeam)  denotes  a 
disposition  which  nothing  can   ap- 


SYNONYMS  [impious] 

Inexorablb  (Lat.  tneibraVtlis,  in-,, 
not,  and  exorare,  to  move  by  intreating) 
is  implacable  to  entreaty  in  particular 
and  m  a  specific  case. 

Unrblbntino  is  not  relenting  ( Fr. 
ralentir,  to  retard ;  tent,  slow^  that  is, 
yielding,  from  harshness,  hardness, 
or  cruelly,  as  a  fact ;  while  Rblbnt- 
lbss is  unyielding  ss  a  property  or 
habit.  A  relentless  cruelty ;  an  un- 
relenting line  of  conduct.  *^*  In  spite 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy,  his  re- 
venge was  implacable.  He  looked  on 
the  tears  and  heard  the  entreaties  of 
his  prisoner,  but  remained  inexora- 
ble. U  N  RBLENTi  NO  belongs  rather  to 
theperson,  Relentless  to  the  quality 
which  he  exhibits.  The  implacable 
man  is  so  from  moral  hardness  of 
heart ;  the  inexorable  may  be  so  from 
mentid  stubbornness  or  inflexible  re- 
solution. If  partiality  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  were  asked  by  the 
accused,  the  judge  would  be  bound 
to  show  himself  inexorable. 

"An  object  of  implaoable  enmity."— 
Maoaulat. 

"  Inexorable  equality  of  laws.**— OiBBOir. 
Unrblbntino  is  passive.  Relentless 
active.  The  former  denotes  rather  the 
specific  fact  of  not  givine  way  before 
external  influences,  which  would  tend 
to  stop  the  course  of  injustice  or 
cruelty;  the  latter  the  condition  of 
nature  which  suggests  nothing  in  the 
way  of  forbearance. 

"  He  (Oldham)  has  lashed  the  Jesuits 
with  deserved  and  imretoi^'ii^  rigour.  But 
though  severe  punishment  is  often  neces- 
sary, yet  to  see  tt  inflicted  with  the  waatoo 
cruel^  of  an  assassin  is  not  agreeable.**— 
Khox. 

"  Nor  hope  to  he  myself  Ie«  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  tn  make  sueh 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound. 
For  only  in  destroving  I  And  ease 
To  my  rdentleee  thoughts.**       MiLTOV. 

IMPLANT.  Ingraft.  Incul- 
cate.   Infuse.    Instil. 

Implant,  Ingraft,  and  Inculcate 
(Lat.  ineuleare,  to  tread  m,  to  impreu 
upon)  are  employed  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 

Instil  (Lat.  inetUlare,  to  pour  im  6y 
dropi,  ttiUa,  a  drop)  and  Inpusb  (Lat. 
infundere,  part,  infitmt,  to  pour  in)  of 
such  things  as  move  the  neart,  rael- 
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ings,  andjpassioni.  To  Implant  oon- 
yeys  the  idea  of  that  tender  and  care- 
faf  cultivation  of  the  young  which 
belongs  to  the  office  of  parents.  That 
which  is  implanted  becomes  part  of 
the  nature,  and  grows  witn  the 
growth.  To  Ingrapt  conveys  the  idea 
of  SQch  later  training  of  the  more 
mature  mind  as  belongs  to  the  mas- 
ter or  preceptor.  Instil  conveys  the 
idea  of  g^tly  and  gradually  intro- 
ducing sentiments  with  the  aid  of  in- 
fluences collateral  to  the  influence  of 
the  person  instilling  them,  while  In- 
fuse denotes  the  direct  endeavour  of 
the  person ;  nor  does  Inpitse  imply 
such  permanency  in  what  is  infused 
as  Instil.  We  instil  abiding^  senti- 
ments ;  we  may  infuse  what  is  tem- 
porary, as  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or 
military  ardour.  To  Inculcate  points 
to  the  repeated  efforts  of  exhortation, 
precept,  and  the  like,  whish  are  em- 
ployed to  give  force  to  what  is  im- 
pressed, by  way  of  practical  admoni- 
tion. 

"  To  proride  efTeetnallj  for  the  mainte- 
nance tf  the  eoeial  Tirtnes,  it  hath  pleased 
Qod  to  implant  in  man  not  only  the  power 
of  reason,  which  enables  him  to  see  the 
connection  between  his  own  happiness  and 
that  of  others,  bat  also  certam  instincts 
and  propensities  which  make  him  feel  it." 
'Huan. 

'  IngrafttA  love  ha  bean  to  Cesar.**— 
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"  The  Earls  of  Monmonth  and  Warring- 
ton were  ti0ttiii^jealoasies  into  their  party 
with  the  same  industry  that  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  was  at  the  same  time  instUl- 
ing  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them ;  and 
both  acted  with  too  mach  snocess."— BuB- 
ket. 

"  For  the  wiadom  of  poets  would  first 
make  the  images  of  Virtue  so  amiable  that 
her  beholders  should  not  be  able  to  look  off, 
rather  gently  and  delightMly  infutirtg  than 
inculcating  precepts.**— Daykhaitt. 

IMPLY.  Signipt.  Involve. 
Entail.    NscEsarrATE. 

Imply  (a  coined  word)  is  to  signify 
in  substance  or  by  fab  inference,  or 
by  construction,  though  not  expressed 
in  words. 

Involve  (Lat.  invohdht,  to  roll  up) 
denotes  a  drawing  after  by  practical 
force,  as  Imtlt  by  metaphysical  force. 
Hence  an  implication  may  often  be 
reoogniaed  or  not  at  will ;  while  that 


which  is  involved  follows  of  stem 
logical  or  practical  necessity.  War 
implies  fighting ;  but  it  involves  such 
things  as  taxation  and  bloodshed. 
The  premises  of  a  syllogism  do  not 
imply  but  involve  the  conclusion 
which  is  evolved  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand  a  relative  term,  as 
father,  implies  its  correlative,  son. 

SiONiPY  (Lat.  ngntptcttrtf  to  point 
out)  is  to  declare  by  any  kind  of  con- 
ventional sign,  as  bywords — which 
are  signs  of  ioeas — gestures,  signals, 
writing — ^whioh  is  written  si^nal»« 
uid  the  like.  Implication  is  indirect 
signification.  Words  which  signified 
little  might  be  made  to  imply  much 
by  the  tone  or  manner  in  wnich  they 
were  uttered. 

"  Your  smooth  eulogium,  to  one  crown  ad- 
dressed. 
Seems  to  impfy  a  censure  on  the  rest." 

COWPSB. 

**  One  of  which  boats  I  sent  away  with 
an  oiBoer  round  a  point  on  the  larboard 
hand,  to  look  for  anchorage.  This  he  found, 
and  signified  the  same  by  stgnal.**— Cook's 
Voyages. 

Imply  is  opposed  to  Express;  In- 
volve goes  bevond  the  interpretation 
of  things,  and  has  to  do  with  their 
necessary  relations. 

"  We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  iinH>&;tf  a  con- 
tradiction.**—Tillotson. 

Entail  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  mtati^, 
to  cut  into.  An  estate  in  tail,  or  en- 
tailed, is  one  which  is  cut  down  to  or 
limited  to  certain  heirs ;  hence  to  En- 
tail is  employed  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  to  fix,  or  insure  inalienably 
upon  a  person.  It  has  nearly  the 
same  sense  as  Necessitate  (Lat.  n£- 
cMt¥td(«m,  necessity),  but  Necessitate 
implies  action  as  the  consequence, 
while  Entail  is  applicable  to  conse- 
quences i^enerally.  So  inasmuch  as 
action  is  mvolved  in  labour,  we  might 
say  that  pover^  enuils  or  necessi- 
tates labour.  But  riches  entail  (not 
necessitate)  anxiety.  The  force  of  En- 
tail is  strictly  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

«*  We  adhere  to  the  determination  of  oar 
fhthers,  as  if  their  opInioBS  were  «U«2etf  on 
us  as  their  lands."— Glaxvill. 

"  And  the  contrary  to  liberty,  whatever 
name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person*s  being 
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hindered  or  mutble  to  oondoetaa  he  will,  or 
being  ntoestitated  to  do  othendee.  **—£]>- 

WARDS. 

IMPORT.  Purport.  Meaning. 
Sense.  Signification.  Tenor.  Drift. 
Scope. 

The  Import  (Fr.  importer^  Lat. 
importar$f  to  carry  or  convey)  is  that 
which  a  word,  statement,  phrase,  or 
document  is  specifioaUv  and  directly 
designed  to  convey.  We,  howerer, 
more  commonly  speak  of  the  meaning 
or  signification  or  words,  and  the  im- 
port  of  expressions  or  statements. 

*'  To  draw  ne«r  to  God  is  an  expreeeioa 
of  awfal  snd  mTfteriooi  import."— BLAIR. 

The  Purport  (O,  Fr.  pourporter,  to 
make  hnoum)  is  Uie  import  of  some- 
thing continuous,  or  regarded  in  its 
continuity,  and  may  be  applied  to 
continuous  action  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous speech.  Import  is  more  allied 
to  Meaning  and  Sionipication  ;  Pur- 
port to  Drift  and  Scope. 
"  Thni  there  he  stood,  whilst  high  orer  his 

hewi 
There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sfai. 
In  cyphers  strange,  that  few  conld  rightly 

read."  " 


Both  Import  and  Purport  are  em- 
ployed of  moral,  not  material,  sub- 
jects. Thus  a  certain  regetable  pro- 
duction is  the  meaning  or  signification, 
not  the  purport,  of  the  wora  oo/c.  But 
where  more  than  this  is  meant  we 
may  employ  the  term  Import  ;  as  we 
may  saj  that  a  human  habitation  of 
a  oertam  character,  capacity,  solidity, 
and  the  like,  is  the  import  of  the 
word  hoiue. 

Meaning  (A.  S.  vMmanj  to  intend 
to  tell)  is  used  in  a  twon>ld  sense, 
either,  1,  the  casual  intention  of  the 
pcMon,  oTyJt,  the  fixed  import  of  the 
thing.  **  That  is  not  my  meaning," 
illustrates  the  first.  <' Take  the  words 
in  their  grammatical  meaning,"  the 
second. 

«*  What  mean  re  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart  t  "—Bnglieh  BtbU. 

"  The  word  is  always  saflldently  origfaial 
far  me  in  that  laagoage  where  its  masntM, 
which  is  the  eanse  of  its  apptteation,  eaa  be 
round."— TooKS. 

Sense  (Lat  smiiu,  unmtionf  tmisr- 

ftoiultiigX^u'li^  ^■^^"'<'>i'  insepa- 
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rably  attached  to  the  thing  or  the  ex- 
pression, and  is  irrespective  of  the 
uses.  We  say, ''  I  used  the  word  in 
that  sense  ;**  but  we  could  not  say, 
'*  That  IS  my  sense,"  for  meaning. 
Sense  is  imposed  force  or  technical 
recognized  acceptation. 

"Shall  take  it  in  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical  eense.'*—Prefaice  to  Thirty-Nime 
Artieles. 

Signification  (Lat.  ngn'tpicntionem) 
is  nearly  identical  with  Meaning  or 
Import.  Signification,  however,  is 
the  act  of  making  knowii,  as  well  as 
the  intention  of  the  terms  employed 
for  the  purpose.  Signification  is  at- 
tached to  the  thing,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  person.  ''  As  the  words 
have  that  signification  |"  we  conld 
not  say,  **  That  is  my  signification." 
Signification  has  a  stricter  reference 
than  Meaning  to  what  is  of  a  symbo- 
lical nature,  as  the  signification  of 
words  or  of  demonstrations;  but 
Meaning  is  capable  of  reference  to 
anything  which  reouires  interpre- 
tation or  accounting  tor,  as,  "  I  can- 
not understand  the  meaning  of  such 
conduct;"  that  is, ''  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  or  account  for  it"  The  term 
Meaning  is  the  most  generic  of  all 
these  synonyms. 

"  It  (Lord)  is  a  word,  therefore,  of  large 
and  Tarloos  etgni/leation,  denoting  dominion 


of  erery  sort  and  degree,  from  the  oniTersal 
and  absolnte  dominion  of  God,  to  the  private 
and  limited  dominioQ  of  a  single  slave.**— 
Bishop  Hobslst. 

Tenor,  Drift,  and  Scope  relate  not 
to  isolated  terms,  but  to  continuous 
speech.  The  Tenor  (Lat  (ifnortm, 
eourtet  direetion)  is  the  general  course 
and  character  which  holds  on  through 
a  speech  or  a  remark.  The  tenor  of 
a  speech  mi^ht  be  affected  by  the 
temper  or  feelings  of  the  speaker,  the 
drift  of  it  is  an  mdirect  expression  of 
his  permanent  sentiments. 

The  Drift  (or  ob|eot  towards  which 
it  drives)  is  the  object,  not,  howerer, 
expressly  notified,  out  gathered  gene- 
rally—the tendency  of  it,  or  aim  not 
formally  avowed. 

The  Scope  (Or.  yieoWc,  mark  or  oh- 
jeet)iB  the  avowed  design,  that  which  it 
is  aimed  at  and  is  intended  to  embrace. 
**  To  discuss  such  a  point  does  not  fiUl 
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within  the  tcope  of  this  disooane." 
TheTfiNORand  Drift  differ^the  former 
including  more  than  what  ia  actoallj 
oaid,  and  comprising  the  character  of 
it,  the  latter  relating  to  the  remarks 
or  statements  only,  out  in  connexion 
with  their  aim  or  object 

"The  whole  tenor  of  the  GhMpeU  and 
Xputles  shows  that  human  Tirtnes  are  all 
light  in  the  balance,  and  hare  no  proper 
emcainr  in  thcmseWes  for  procuring  hnman 
ealrataoa.**— WATBBLiJfP. 

"  But  so  stnngelr  perrerse  b  his  eoai< 
IT,  that  he  wai  '  * 


mentator,  that  he  will  tnppoee  him  to  i 
Miythingrather  than  what  the  obvions  <br\ft 
of  his  argument  requires." — ^Warbubtov 
CnF&pe, 

-  I  think  I  eould  easily  demonstrate  that 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  ttum  Moses  to  the 
Prophets,  from  the  PropheU  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  main  scope  and  design  of  all  Dirine  re- 
Telatico  hath  been  the  gradual  disooTeryof 
this  great  mystery  of  the  medlation.**-*- 
ScOTT,  CkriMtian  Life. 

IMPORTANCE.  Consequencb. 
Weight.    Moment.    Account. 

Importance  (tee  Import)  is  the 
quality  of  being  important;  bat  Con- 
sequence (Lat.  amthiuentia,  eoruequiy 
to  follow  upon)  is  not  in  this  sense  the 
quality  of  oeine  consequent.  In  other 
words,  it  is  only  the  nouns,  and  not 
the  aajectiTes,  that  are  synonymous. 
Another  adjective,  however,  has  been 
framed — coruequential,  which  means, 
assuming  the  air  of  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. As  applied  to  persons,  a  per- 
son may  be  of  importance  specifically, 
so  that  a  matter  could  not  well  go  on 
without  him ;  but  he  is  of  consequence 
inherently.  Consequence  in  this 
sense  is  recognised  importance  in  a 
social  point  of  riew ;  a  person  of  high 
rank  and  consequence  may  not  be  of 
importance  in  regard  to  a  particular 
matter. 

Weight  (A.  8.  wegan,  to  bear^  to 
ioeigh)  is  efficacious  importance,  which 
may  haye  the  effect  of  practical  in- 
fluence ;  as,  a  character  or  considera- 
tion of  great  weight. 

Moment  (Lat.  m5m#nftxm,  move- 
wtenty  influence,  mopers,  to  move)  is  not 
thus  applicable  to  persons,  but  only  to 
srents,  affiurs,  transactions,  or  prac- 
tical considerations.  Weight  belongs 
U;  words  and  arguments.  Moment  to 
occurrences.  Consequence,  as  regards 


things,  is  that  sort  of  importance 
which  attaches  to  what  is  attended 
with  decided  results.  A  thine  of  no 
consequence  is  a  thing  whi<m  ends 
with  itself.  ''  It  is  a  matter  of  flpreat 
consequence  that  we  should  not  delay 
our  departure;  for  business  of  mo- 
ment depends  upon  it;  and  the  im- 
portance of  vour  position  will  give 
weight  to  the  expression  of  your 
views." 

Account  (O.  Fr.  aamter ;  Lat  od, 
and  comptitare,  to  count)  is  theoretical, 
as  importance  is  practical.  A  thing 
or  person  of  account  is  one  who  or 
which  is  deserving  of  an  estimate, 
whatever  that  estimate  maybe.  A  thing 
which  is  of  no  aooount  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering. It  does  not  express  any 
high  or  great  estimate.  We  speak  of 
great  importance,  conseauences, 
weight,  and  moment,  but  seldom  of 
great  aooount  except  for  the  purpose 
of  denyiujg^  it.  But  Account  involves 
the  exercise  of  reason  on  the  nature  or 
character  of  things,  and  not  on  the 
question  of  their  rdative  ma^tude. 
That  is  of  no  account  which  is  irrele- 
vant, which  forms  no  item  in  the  cal- 
culation in  hand. 

**  And  of  the  connastll  non  aeoompte 

He  set**  OoWER. 

"The  cause  was  not  common  and  ordi- 
nary, such  as  were  wont  to  be  tried  before 
the  ffovernors  of  provinces,  but  of  an  un- 
usual and  pnblie  nature,  not  a  question  of 
words  and  names,  as  GalUo  thought  it,  but 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
world."— SnLLiHarLKBT. 

"  The  com^>tlon  of  our  taste  is  not  of 
equal  oontequence  with  the  depraration  of 
our  virtue. —Wurroir. 

"When  to  demonstration  on  the  one 
side,  there  are  opposed  on  the  other  only 
difllculties  raised  from  the  want  of  our 
having  adequate  ideas  <^  the  things  them- 
selves, this  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an 
objection  of  anj  real  weight."— Cjjlrks. 

**  Whoever  shall  renew  his  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been 
determined  hj  some  accident  of  no  apparent 
moment.'*—io'B3no'S. 

IMPORTUNATE.  Urgent- 
Pressing. 

Importunate,  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  verb  importune  (Lat. 
impvrtimuiy  troublewme,  unmannerhf) 
is  only  applicable  to  pCTSons,  and  (W* 
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notes  a  pejculiAr  tenadty  and  trouble- 
some pertinacity  of  application. 

Urgsnt  (Lat.  urget-ey  to  impel)  and 
Pressing  (Lat.  prim^,  part,  presmtf 
to  preu)y  are  equally  applicable  to  mat- 
ters ofbusiness  andpractical  considera- 
tions generally.  Tnere  is  a  very  slight 
difference  between  them ;  but  Press- 
XNO  seems  to  be  more  commonlv  used 
of  the  abstract  nature  of  things; 
Urgent,  of  the  things  themselves :  as 
pressing  necessity;  pressing  impor- 
tance; an  argent  appeal;  an  ursrent 
case ;  argent  aflairs.  It  may  be  added, 
that  that  which  is  pressing  demands 
immediate  attention ;  that  which  is 
urgent  immediate  action ;  as  also  that 
persons  are  pressing,  and  circom- 
stances  urgent. 

**  Bat  of  all  other  paaaaget  of  Soriptnra 
the  neoeai^  and  efflcmey  of  this  imporamity 
in  prayer  that  we  speak  of,  is  most  wisely 
set  forth  to  as  by  oar  blessed  Sarioor,  in 
that  remarkable  parable  of  His  in  the  ele- 
venth of  St.  Lake's  Qospd.**— Sharp. 
"BattimeisiiiysnC.  Haste  we  to  eoosolt 
Priest,  prophet,  or  iaterpreter  of  dreuns 
(For  (ureams  are  also  of  Jore),  that  we  maj 

learn 
What  crime  of  oars  Apdlo  thas  resents." 

COWPKB. 

"  Mx.  Gay,  whose  seal  lo  yoareonoeni  is 
worthy  a  friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  most 
pressing  temu  aboat  it."— Pops. 

IMPOSE.    Injoin. 

We  Impose  (Fr.tmpocsr,  Lat.  impo- 
nUrty  to  plaet  upon),  or  circumstances 
also  may  impose,  what  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  burden,  charge,  obligation. 

We  In  JOIN  (Lat.  tt^ung^)  that 
which  is  the  subiect  of  authoritative 
admonition,  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive. As  it  is  authority  that  injoins, 
so  it  is  force  or  power  that  imposes. 
Accordingly  that  which  is  imposed  is 
commonljr  more  defined  than  that 
which  is  injoined.  A  specific  task  is 
imposed,  a  general  course  of  conduct 
or  some  principle  of  action  is  injoined, 
leaving  the  application  of  it  to  be  re- 
gnlatea  by  circumstances ;  as,  to  injoin 
moderation  or  secresy. 

IMPOSTOR.    Deceiver. 

An  Impostor  (Lat  impostoTy  a  dt' 
esiosr)  is  a  deceiver  of  the  public, 
while  Deceiver  (Fr.  diewoir,  to  d$' 
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cehe)  mijght  be  of  the  public  or  of  a 

Srivate  individual.  Any  one  who 
eoeives  by  word  or  deed  is  a  deceiver. 
An  impostor  assumes  a  fitlse  i^pear- 
ance,  and  impersonates  what  is  not 
truly  his.  Aii  impostor  acts  fi»  his 
own  benefit;  a  deoeiver  may  act 
simply  for  the  injury  of  another. 
"  Bat  oow,  when  Time  has  made  th'  ts»- 

jMWturs  plain 
(Late  thoogh  he  followed  Trath,  and  limp- 
ing held  her  train). 
What  new  delosioa  charms  yoar  dieated 
eyes  aeoio."  Drtsxh. 

"Sarely,  if  these  thiogs  prore  trae,  let 
me  be  reoistered  to  my  pen^taal  in&my, 
aot  only  for  a  moot  aotorioas  decsoMr,  bat 
sacfa  aa  hypocrite  as  never  trod  i^on  the 
earth  before."— Strtpe. 

IMPRESS.    Imprint. 

Impress  (Lat.  impretsarey  freq.  of 
imprtmere)  and  Imprint  (compounded 
of  m-  ana  print)  have  Uieir  physical 
and  their  metaphorical  senses.  In  the 
former  they  are  identical — meaning 
to  press  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
mark.    In  the  latter.  Imprint  is  so  to 

Eress  upon  the  mind  as  to  produce  a 
vely  image  of  the  thing ;  Impress  is 
so  to  press  as  to  produce  a  conviction 
of  its  importance  or  necessity.  *'  Mjr 
fiither's  kind  maxims  are  imprinted  on 
mymmd;  he  early  impresseid  me  with 
their  importance.  We  imprint  on 
the  imagination  or  the  memory ;  we 
impress  on  the  understanding  ana  the 
heart. 

**  It  seeming  to  me  a  near  contradiction 
to  say  that  there  are  tratbs  imprinted  oa 
the  sool  which  it  perceives  or  anderstands 
not ;  imprintitw,  if  it  signifV  anything; 
being  nothing  else  bat  the  oiaiung  certain 
trnths  to  be  perceived."— LooKE. 
«<  So  deep  the  deadlv  fear  of  that  Ibal  swain 
Was  erst  impressed  in  her  gentle  sprite." 
Spehskb. 

IM  PRESSION.  Indentation. 
Mare.     Print.    Stamp. 

In  its  physical  sense.  Impression 
(see  Impress)  is  a  mark  made  by 
pressure,  either  on  the  surface,  or  so 
as  to  penetrate  below  the  surnce  of 
a  body.    It  is  of  a  distinct  outline. 

Indentation  (Law  Lat.  titdsnlort, 
to  cut  into  teethj  dentet,  or  notches)  is 
a  mark  as  of  a  tooth,  either  a  sharp 
depression  by  violence  of  the  sur&ce 
of  a  solid  body,  or  a  lateral  notching 
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of  it,  as  in  the  indentations  of  a  saw. 
It  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  distinct- 
ness  of  outline. 

Mark  (Fr.  marque)  is  more  general, 
and  mi^  be  cut,  coloured,  pressed, 
smeared,  or  produced  in  any  way 
which  causes  a  visible  trace,  whether 
accidentally  or  by  design,  in  protube- 
rance or  depression. 

Print  (tee  Impress)  is  an  impres- 
sion of  definite  outline,  as  the  pnnt  of 
feet  upon  sand,  but  implying  less  force 
and  depth  than  impression. 

Stamp  (a  stronger  form  of  the  word 
step)  is  commonly  employed  at  pre- 
sent of  merely  superficial  impression, 
generally  with  colouring  matter;  as, 
to  stamp  a  letter.  Sometimes,  how- 
erer,  it  is  of  stronger  force;  so  that 
the  characteristic  meaning  of  Stamp 
is  rather  a  formal,  official,  or  sym- 
bolical impression.  Imprsssion  may 
be  made  by  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
by  an  instrument.  Indentation  com- 
monly implies  an  instrument.  Mark 
is  indefinite.  Print  may  be  either ; 
and  Stamp  usually  denotes  an  instru- 
ment. A  stamp  is  a  ehaneteristic 
mark  impressed. 

IMPROVE.    Better.    Mend. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  Latin 
term  Improve  (tm-,  Lat.  tn,  and 
prove f  Lat.  pr^baref  to  approve)  is  of 
more  extensive  application  than  the 
Saxon  Better,  wnich  is  seldom  used 
but  of  the  Outward  circumstances  or 
condition;  while  Improve  expresses 
all  that  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  to 
make  better,  and  is  applicable  to  any- 
thing which  may  be  conceived  by  the 
mind  as  existing  in  degrees  of  possible 
goodness. 

Mend  (abbreviated  from  O.  Fr, 
amender,  the  Lat.  hnendare)  has  not 
the  general  scope  of  Improve,  but  re- 
lates specifically  to  what  is  or  has  be- 
come defective  otfauUy  (  Lat  tMndumf 
an  error).  The  mind  of  the  child  is 
improved  when  it  is  gradually  in- 
structed; his  circumstances  are  bet- 
tered when  he  is  well  fed  and  clothed 
instead  of  poor.  Mend  is  more  generic, 
and  applies  to  what  is  physically  im- 
paireuy  or  morally  ill-conducted.  Im- 
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PROVE  is  better  applicable  than  either 
of  the  others  lo  what  exists  only  in 
the  mind  abstractedly ;  as  a  plan,  con- 
ception, form  of  expression,  matter  of 
taste,  subject  of  beauty  or  power. 

"  Reflect  apon  that  great  law  of  onrna- 
tnre,  that  eserdse  is  the  ffreat  source  ol 
tmprofoement  in  all  our  fiMumes.** — Blaib. 
Formerly  the  term  Better  had  much 
the  sense  of  Improve.  So  Bishop 
Taylor,  *^ 

"Graee  is  the  improvement  and  deM^r- 
ing  of  natnre ;  and  Christian  graces  are  the 
perfections  of  moral  habits,  and  are  bat 
new  circnmstances,  formalities,  and  de- 
grees.* 

INACCESSIBLE.    Unapproach- 

ABLE. 

Unapproachable  (Fr.  approcher,  to 
approaehy  Lat.  appr^piare)  expresses 
more  than  Inaccessiblb  (Lat.  ^ae» 
eetiWUb,  in-,  not,  and  accede,  t» 
corns  to\  for  that  which  is  unap- 
proachable cannot  be  even  drawn 
near  to;  that  which  is  inaocessiblfr 
cannot  be  come  up  to. 

INACTIVR  Inert.  Sluggish. 
Slothful. 

Inactive  is  general.  It  simply 
denotes  absence  of  activity,  or  in- 
disposition to  behave  or  act  with 
vigour.  This  may  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  causes^  as  diffidence,  ti- 
midity, or  an  insufficient  knowled^  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Per- 
sons may  even  remain  inactive  pur- 
poteiy. 

Inert  (Lat.  inerteniy  unskilledy  idle^ 
tn-,  not,  artem,  art)  denotes  some- 
thing natural,  constitutional,  or  habi- 
tual. Yet  it  need  not  be  the  last^ 
and  one  might  feel  inert  from  tem- 
porary indisposition. 

Sluooish  (slug,  an  idler,  connected 
with  ilaek  and  slow,  A.  S.  sldw^  indi- 
cates even  more  than  this,  as  it  some 
defect  of  temperament  obstructed  all 
efforts. 

Slothful  (A.  S.  sldw,slow)  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a  relative  term  in 
connexion  with  activity  of  «  duty  to 
one's  self  or  to  others;  hence  such 
terms  as,  ''Slothful  in  business.'* 
The  man  is  slothful  who  is  sluggish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  dilatory  or 
negligent  of  the  duties  which  claim 
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bis  attention.  The  slngffuh  man  does 
what  he  has  to  do  laxur  or  inertly ; 
the  alothful  man  gives  his  own  ease 
the  preference,  and  indulges  it  when 
be  ought  to  be  at  work. 

«'  Kverr  one  exerted  himeelf  to  the  utter- 
most with  a  qnietaad  patient  penereraace 
equally  distant  from  the  tamnltnoos  vio- 
lence of  terroTp  and  the  glooaitjr  macOmty 
of  despair.**— Cook's  Vayagtt. 
"  If  to  your  boilder  you  will  oondnct  gire, 
A  power  to  choose,  to  manage,  andf  oon- 

trlTe, 
Yonr  idol  ehaace,  supposed  intrt  and 

blind. 
Most   be    enrolled   an   aetire,   oonsrioos 

mind."  Bla.okmobx,  Creation. 
**  ETery  man  who  has  ondertaken  to  in- 
stnict  others  ean  tell  what  slow  advances 
he  has  been  able  to  mske,  and  how  mnch 
patience  it  rwjnires  to  recall  vagrant  inat- 
tention, to  Btunnlate  dt^gish  indiflference, 
and  to  rectify  absord  misspprehensioos."— 
Kkox. 

"  Not  slotJ^ul  in  business,  but  fervent  in 
vp^xii,"-- English  Bible, 

INADEQUATE.    Insuppicibnt. 

Inadequate  (tn-y  not,  and  Ud^Bf 
f uarfy  part,  -otui,  to  maka  equal  or 
level)  refers  to  an  extertuily  Insuffi- 
ciBNT  (Lat.  inmffteienum)  to  an  iii' 
ternal  requirement  That  which  is  in- 
adequate is  insufficient  for  a  purpose; 
while  Insvfficibnt  may  refer  only  to 
a  want,  or  material  requirement.  For 
instance,  we  might  say,  **  You  under- 
took to  brinff  a  hundied,  but  you  hare 
1m>ught  onlr  ninety;  this  is  insuf- 
ficient" We  coula  not  use  the  term 
Inadequatb  without  specifying  or 
implying  a  purpose.  In  Yenr  many 
cases  the  terms  may  be  nsea  inter- 
changeably. Yet  even  in  such 
cases.  Insufficient  rather  relates  to 

Quantity,  Inadequate  to  proportion, 
f  we  said,  ''The  population  is 
inadequately  represent^,''  we  should 
mean,  that  the  number  of  repre* 
sentatiTes  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  population;  if 
we  said  insufficiently,  that  there 
were  too  few  of  the  representatives 
tbemselyes.  An  insufficient  num- 
ber; an  inadequate  force;  an  insuf- 
ficient amount;  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision. When  the  insufficient  has 
been  so  adjudged  by  the  mind  it  may 
be  called  inadequate^  which  rery  often 
means,  the  insufficient  oonceired  or 


srNONTMS  [inadequate] 

determined  to  be  such — BubjectiTe  in- 
sufficiency. MoreoTer,  insufficiency 
denottft  more  simply  a  lack  of  quan< 
tity ;  inadequate,  a  lack  of  force  or 
quality,  where  no  purpose  or  direct  re- 
quirement exists.  Insufficient  falls 
short  of  the  measure  of  need.  Inade- 
quate of  the  measure  of  justice,  pro- 
priety, and  right  relationship.  A  pro- 
Uz  speaker  majjr  hare  treated  his  sub- 
ject quite  sufficiently,  yet  very  inade- 
quately. 

*'We  must  aoospt  them  (translations) 
with  all  their  unavoidable  imperfbcttons, 
as  In  general  suflkiently  representative  of 
the  sense  of  their  originals,  though  in  some 
particulars  that  ssnse  be  inadequaUiy  oon- 
vejed  to  us."— Huu>. 

The  word  wffieUiU  had  formerly  a 
meaning  answering  to  adequate;  as 
when  St.  Paul  asks. "  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  t'* 

**  It  maj  here  perhsps  be  pretended  hj 
modem  deists,  that  the  great  ignorance 
and  undeniable  corruptness  of  the  whole 
heathen  world  has  alwsjs  been  owing,  not 
to  anj  absolute  intufficimtey  of  the  light  of 
Nature  itself,  but  merelj  to  the  Ikult  of  the 
several  partieolar  persons  in  not  suiBoientlj 
improving  that  light.''--CijkBKK. 

INADVERTENCY.  Inatten- 
HON. 

Inadvertency  (Lat  W',  not,  and 
adverttre,  to  turn  the  nund  toujards)  is 
the  quality  or  effect  of  not  taking  no- 
tice ;  Inattention  (tn-,  not,  and  at- 
tendltre,  to  turn  or  ttretch  the  mind 
towards),  of  not  taking  heed.  In  the 
former  case  there  was  an  inroluntary 
accident;  in  the  latter  a  culpabfe 
neglect  ^  Or  if  there  is  anything  cul- 
pable in  inadTertency,  it  is  of  another 
nature,  and  comes  from  not  realising 
the  importance  of  what  was  orer- 
looked,  not  from  any  heedlessness  as 
being  the  cause  oi  the  overlooking, 
whicn  would  be  inattention.  Inadver- 
tency therefore  is  occasional ;  inatten- 
tion is  more  sustained,  and,  indeed, 
ina;|r  involve  many  acts  otinadvertency. 
In  inadvertency  you  failed  to  observe 
because  not  apprised ;  in  inattention, 
though  you  had  been  apprised.  In 
the  one  case  you  might  have  avoided, 
in  the  other  you  ought  to  have 
avoided  the  fault.  Yet  both  may 
be  culpable,  in  that  inadvertence  maj 
be  where  one  might  have  foreseen,  a« 
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inattention  where  one  might  have 
taken  care.  Earnest  minas  going 
straight  to  their  purpose  may  be  in- 
advertent, frivolous  minds  having  no 
purpose  maj  be  inattentive.  Frequent 
maavertence  is  stupidity,  frequent  in- 
attention rudeness. 

*'  When  the  intentioB  teems  apright,  and 
the  end  propoeed  is  to  make  men  better 
and  wiser,  what  Is  not  ill  ezeented  should 
be  received  with  approbation,  with  good 
words,  and  good  wunes ;  and  small  ft^nlts 
and  inadwi^eHeies  shonld  be  candidly  ez- 
cmed.**— JoBTnr. 

"  The  universal  indolence  and  inaUention 
among  ns  to  things  that  concern  the  pub- 
lic, made  me  look  back  with  the  highest  re- 
Terence  on  the  glorious  instances  in  an- 
tiquity of  a  eontrury  beharionr  in  like  cir- 
cumstan0es.''-~rat2cr, 

INANITY.  Vacuity.   Vacancy. 

lNANnT(Lat.  Hnanitattmy  emvtineu) 
is  not  now  used  in  a  physical  sense. 
It  denotes  such  mental  emptiness  as 
implies  want  of  strength  of  mind,  or 
want  of  character,  a  characterless 
vapidity  of  mind.  The  older  philo- 
sophers used  the  terms  inans  and 
incmity  in  the  sense  of  void,  denoting 
the  voidness  of  space  in  the  abstract, 
as  Locke : — 

'*  The  great  inane,  beyond  the  eoollnes 
of  the  world." 

The  noun  inamtum  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  emptiness  of  the  bo<W  either 
from  want  oi  food,  or  want  of  diges- 
tive power. 
'But  nothing  still  from  nothing  wonid 


R^se  or  depress,  or  magnify  or  blame, 
Jmauty  wUH  trer  be  the  same.** 

SaCABT. 

••However  pleased  neople  may  appear, 
they  commonly  retire  from  the  company  in 
whteh  these  (noise  and  laughter)  have 
formed  the  only  entertainment  with  an 
uasadsfled  and  uneasy  vacuity,  and  some- 
times with  disgust  and  disagreeable  reflee- 
tioa.**— Kvox,  Euojfs, 

•<He  landed  them  in  safety,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  their  companions,  among 
whom  he  remarked  the  same  oocoiU  indif- 
ference as  in  those  who  had  been  on  board." 
Cook's  Voyages, 

\ACvm  (Lat.  viteuHtaUm^  tiemp- 
turn,  a  vacant  tpaet,  tmpty)  denotes  sim- 
ply emptineai,  or  an  empty  space. 

Vacancy  drawf  attention  to  the  fact 


that  such  emptiness  is  customarily 
fiUed,  and  so  only  temporary.  Va- 
cuity of  mind  would  denote  that  the 
mind  was  unstored  bjr  education; 
vacancy  of  mind,  that  it  was  for  a 
time  ide  or  unoccupied,  or  was  want- 
ing in  the  common  faculties. 

INATTENTIVE.  Careless, 
Thoughtless.  Heedless.  Negli- 
gent.   Remiss. 

iNATTENTnrE  (SM   INATTENTION )  is 

specific,  and  relates  to  casual  matters. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  expression  of  an 
habitual  temperament  as  of  an  occa- 
sional state,  though  this  ma^  often 
come  from  an  habitual  impatience  of 
persistent  thought.  Like  Heedless, 
It  relates  to  the  passing  matters  of  the 
moment,  heedlessness  (A.  S.  hidan^ 
to  mind)  being  inattention  of  a  certain 
kind  or  to  certain  particulars,  as  to 
practical  warning,  advice,  and  conse- 
quences of  conduct. 

Careless  denotes  that  want  of  at- 
tention to  matters  of  minor  or  or- 
dinary moment  which  comes  from  un- 
awakened  interest  or  indifference. 

Thoitohtless  is  employed  of  more 
serious  inattention  to  matters  of  grayer 
moment.  It  designates  that  Quality 
which,  though  apparently  not  highly 
reprehensible,  may  lead  to  very  dis- 
astrous results.  It  is  the  unrestrained 
conduct  of  the  man  who  does  not 
pause  to  weigh  the  importance  oi 
actions  or  the  probability  of  results. 

Negligent  and  Remiss  both  refer 
especially  to  cases  where  the  contrary 
qualities  are  matters  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility;  but  Negligent  is  a 
term  of  more  reproach  than  Remi8». 
Neougbnci  (Lat.  negtimtia)  may 
lead  to  the  omission  of  duty  alto- 
gether; while  Remissness  (Lat.  rt- 
mitUnj  part,  remtsna,  to  siachm)  at 
least  imolies  its  performance,  though 
in  a  careless  manner.  Negligence  m- 
dicates  want  of  care  and  interest ;  re- 
missness, want  of  activity  and  energy. 

"What  ]»odigies  can  power  dirine  per« 

form 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  aU  in  sight  otinaUentiot  man  ?" 

COWPXR. 

"  Therefore  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care 
whether  they  lore  or  hate  him  manifests 
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thftt  trne  knowledge  he  has  In  their  dispo- 
sition. Mid  ont  of  his  noble  careUssne*$  lets 
them  pUinlj  see  it."— Shakbsprark. 

*'  Seamen  are  so  aocnstomed  in  ships  of 

'  war  to  be  directed  in  the  care  of  themselves 

bf  their  officers,  that  they  lose  the  Terj 

idea  of  foresight,  and  contraot  the  thmtghi- 

**  To  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief 

at  hand,  nor  to  make  a  jnst  estimate  of  the 

danger,  bnt  heediestly  to  mn  into  it,  be  the 

hasard  what  it  will."— LoOKK. 

**  This  paper  hath  undone  me ;  'Cb  th*  ac- 
count 

Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn 
together 

For  mine  own  ends— indeed,  to  gain  the 
popedom 

And  see  mj  friends  in  Rome.    Oh,  negli' 
genee! 

Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by.** 

SHAKBBPKARK. 

'*8ome  indfseretioo  of  conduct  or  flro- 
wardness  of  temper,  some  rvmiitiussor  tar> 
diness  in  good  offices,  or  some  neglects  or 
fiulnres  in  senrices."— WatsmlaM). 

INAUGURATE.    Initiate. 

We  Initiatb  (Lat.  VnYrtorv)  "when 
we  do  something  which  10  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  first  act  in  a  series  of  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  of  a  continuous 
character. 

We  iNAuotTRATBwhen  weformallj 
or  solemnly  set  such  proceedings  in 
motion  or  progress.  As  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Roman  augur  to  take  the 
omens  at  the  commencement  of  some 
public  transaction  and  ceremony,  the 
word  Inauooratb  siniifies  to  open 
with  formality.  He  who  inaugurates 
must  have  personal  or  official  weight 
that  he  may  give  sanction  to  what  is 
beffun.  He  who  initiates  must  hare 
skul  and  tact  that  he  may  ^ire  to  the 
proceeding  ^he  most  suitable  and 
farourable  commencement. 

INBORN.  Inbred.  Inherent. 
Innate. 

The  Inborn  denotes  more  strictly 
what  is  inrolved  in  the  nature,  In- 
bred what  has  been  involred  in  the 
habits  or  training  of  individuals. 

Innate  (Lat.  innatm^  inborn,  part 
ciinruueor)  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  SazoD  Inborn,  but  is  used  in  a 
more  philosophic  wav ;  as,  *<  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  that  is,  derired 
from  sources  independent  of  sensa- 
tions from  external  objects. 


SYNONYMS  [inaugurate] 

Inherent  (Lat.  tn^crov,  io$tlck), 
unlike  Inborn  and  Inbred,  is  appli- 
cable to  many  other  things  than  those 
which  have  life,  and  has  the  general 
force  of  essentially,  or  logically  in- 
volved ;  so  we  speak  of  the  inherent 
properties  of  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  temporarily  or 
accidentally  attached  to  it.  Innate, 
Inborn,  and  Inhp.rent  may  often  be 
used  interchangeably;  Inherent  de- 
noting permanent  indwelling;  In- 
nate and  Inborn,  that  this  mdwel- 
ling  is  not  artificial  or  designed,  but 
congenital. 

**  When  men  bare  been  so  long  seated  in 
a  plaee  that  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  become  natives  of  the  soil,  the  inborn 
love  of  a  country  has  by  that  time  stmrk 
such  deep  roots  uto  it  that  nothing  bnt  ex- 
treme violenoe  eaa  draw  them  out.^— Wjlr- 

BUBTOir. 

"  Haste  and  delay  as  inbred  qualities 
were  remarlcable  in  the  two  most  martial 
pe<9le  of  Greece.*— Dratton. 

"  I  consider  a  human  soul  without  edu- 
cation like  marble  in  a  quarry,  which  shows 
none  of  its  inherent  beauties  till  the  skill  of 
the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  maktfs 
the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  orna- 
mental cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs 
through  the  body  ot  it."— Spectator. 

"  Certain  innate  principles,  some  {irimary 
notions,  wmiu  hn»m»  characters  as  it  were 
stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the 
soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and 
brings  into  the  world  with  it.**— Locke. 

INCAPABLE.    Incompetent. 

Incapable  (Lat.  in-y  notf  andetfpd- 
Wlisj  capabU  of)  is  an  absolute  term, 
denoting  want  of  spatial  extent  or 
adequacy  to  contain,  inadequate  men- 
tal, or  physical,  or  moral  power,  or 
general  unfitness  or  insosoeptibility. 

Incompetent  (Lat.  incomp^entem^ 
tee  Com petent)  denotes  a  specific  and 
relative  incapacity  as  to  a  given  task, 
duty,  office,  or  undertaking.  Incom- 
petent is  only  employed  of  persons; 
Incapable  msy  be  employed  of  inani- 
mate substances,  as  a  bridge  may  be 
so  dilapidated  as  to  be  incapable  of 
repair.  An  incompetent  person ;  an 
incapable  subject.  The  incompetent 
cannot  act ;  the  incapable  cannot  be 
acted  upon.  The  twofold  force  of  Ik- 
capable,  or  its  active  and  passive  sig- 
nifications, appears  in  the  following. 
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where  the  word  means  iuoapahle  in 
esfenoe,  and  incapable  in  operation. 


"  WhftteTer  is  ineapabU  of  beinf  a  caaie 
in  M17  time  ever  wm  aad  em  wilfthroagh 
etemitf  oontunie  eqaallj  inaqtablt/*-^ 
Brooks. 

"  Now  that  ineompttmee  arises  from  this, 
that  no  man  can  jooge  rightly  of  two  things 
bot  by  comparing  them  together ;  and  com- 
pare them  he  cannot  nnlets  he  exactly  know 
them  both."— South. 

INCOHERENT.  Inconoiuous. 
I4NCON8UTSMT.    Imcompatibls. 

Incoherbnt  (Lat.tn-,  notf  coh^trtre^ 
to  stick  together)  is  seldom  emplojea 
of  material  substances,  the  term  tnco- 
hesive  better  suppljing  its  place.  It 
is  generally  applicable  to  cases  which 
are  deficient  in  that  sort  of  unity  which 
depends  upon  the  interdependence  of 
parts,  espedallj  in  sequence  or  con* 
tinuit^,  and  commonly  implies  defec- 
tire  form  of  statement,  because  mere 
ideas,  though  they  may  be  incoherent, 
cannot  be  pronounced  so  till  they  are 
expressed. 

Incongruous  CL^t.  incengruus)  de- 
notes that  kind  or  absence  of  harmony 
or  suitableness  of  which  the  taste  and 
experienoe  of  men  takes  cognisance. 
It  IS  applied  to  the  modes  and  quali- 
ties or  thinn;  Jnconsistent  (Lat. 
tn-,  fwtf  find  eonsUtUkWf  to  stand  toge- 
ther), that  kind  which  cannot  be  ad- 
justed to  some  recof^niaed  third  term 
as  a  standard.  It  is  applied  to  the 
actions  and  sentiments  or  men. 

Ikcompatiblb  (Fr.  ineompatibte), 
that  which  cannot  exist  under  similar 
drcumstanoes,  conditions,  or  suppo- 
sitions. It  is  applied  to  the  essential 
attributes  of  things.  Unlike  the 
others,  Incompatible  is  only  used 
specifically  of  cases  preceded  by  the 
term  vfith.  Generally  speaking^,  it  is 
reason  which  decides  upon  incon- 
sistency, taste  upon  incongruity,  ex- 
perienoe upon  mcompatibUi^,  and 
judgment  upon  inoohereney. 

"  Ofaserre  the  ineoherenee  of  the  things 
here  Joined  together,  making  'a  riew 
eztingnieh,'  and  *eztingaieh  seeds.*  **— 
Blair. 

•«Ood  eommandenoC.imDonibilities;  aad 
an  the  ecclesiastical  glne  the  litnrgj  er  lay- 
men can  compound  Is  net  able  to  soder  «p 
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two  sach  ineongrmue  natures  into  the  one 
flesh  of  a  tme  beseeming  marriage."— 

MiLTOV. 

**  If  we  shonld  sapmse  Him  to  hare  been 
an  impostor  and  a  flibe  prophet,  a  character 
wonld  arise  full  of  eontradioiioDS  and  tn- 
coiMutsncy."— JOBTDT. 

"Certain  properties  iMcomputibU  with 
the  sssentisl  properfeiai  of  nutter. "» 
Cj 


INCONSTANT.  Changbable. 
Mutable.  Variable.  Fickle. 
Versatile. 

That  which  is  iNcoNSTAirr  (Lat. 
ineonttanUm^  whether  the  term  be 
employed  of  persons  or  qualities  (it 


is  only  by  poetic  licence  tliat  the 
is  used  of  anything  else,  as  Shake- 
speare's "inconstant  moon"),  owes 
its  character  to  an  impatience  of  uni- 
form or  sustained  adnerence  and  at- 
tachment. Chakgeable  denotes  no 
more  than  exhibiting  ^e  phenomenon 
of  easy  or  frequent  change,  whether 
in  opinions,  feelings,  or  the  pheno- 
mena of  physical  nature  and  appear- 
ances; as  a  changeable  disposition, 
changeable  weather.  As  epithets  of 
character.  Inconstant  and  Change- 
able stand  related  to  each  other  as 
negatire  and  positire.  The  ehan^- 
able  person  is  continually  rejecting 
what  ne  has  adopted,  in  order  to  take 
up  something  new.  The  inoonstant 
person  simply  attaches  himself  to  no- 
thing long.  Changeableneas  is  actire, 
inconstancy  passive.  Changeableness 
is  a  fault  of  commission,  inconstancy 
of  omission.    See  Constancy. 


'*  Snccess  on  Bfarios  always  does  attend } 
Inconstant  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend." 

POXFRXT. 

"  I  choose  to  give  an  instanee  in  the  stuff 
I  hare  been  spnldng  of.  because  the  mix- 
ture being  more  simple,  the  waj  whereby 
the  ekanaeablenees  is  prodnoed  may  be  the 
more  eadly  apprehended.''~BoTLK. 

MuTABLB  (Lat.  mutiUnlii,  from  mu- 
tdrt,  to  change)  is  seldom  used  of  any- 
thing but  external  circumstances  and 
events  of  life,  thoueh  Byron  has  the 
forced  phrase,  ''Most  mutable  in 
wishes."  MuTABLB  is  a  term  of  moral 
reflexion,  and  is  commonly  associated 
with  change,  as  it  affects  men's  hopes, 
desires,  attachments,  obserrations, 
and  experience. 
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SYNONYMS  [incontrovertible] 


•«  Wb»t  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling 

wheel 
Of  change,  the  which  all  mortal  things 

doth  twaj, 
Bnt  that  therebr  doth  find  and  jdainly  feel 
How  muttMUfy  in  them  doth  play 
Rvr  anuA  tfcartM,  to  many  men's  decay  P»* 

SPJCNSEB. 

Variablb  (Lat.  vHrtaifiUt^  change' 
able)  denotes  indefinite  multiplicity  of 
chanze.  A  thing  may  be  changeable 
irhicn  is  liable  to  one  or  two  chanp^es. 
It  is  variable  when  its  transmatations 
are  so  numerous  that  they  defy  antici- 
pation, and  may  assume  many  dif- 
ferent phases  in  a  short  space.  In 
matters  of  the  will  or  feelings  of  men 
we  use  the  term  Varxabls  ;  in  phy- 
sical matters,  Chang  sable. 

FicKLB  (A.  S.  fed)  denotes  that 
specific  changealueness  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  matters  of  taste,  pur- 
pose, and  attachment — the  change- 
ableness  of  easily  transferred  li&es 
and  dislikes. 

Versatile  (Lat,  versaiUU;  vertare, 
to  turn  freqtiently)  denotes  change- 
ableness,   not   as   involuntary,    but 
voluntary ;  not  as  weakness,  but  as 
indicating  power  of  mind,  an  ability 
easily  to  adapt  one's  self  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances; as  a  '*  versatile  genius." 
**  We  should  also  recollect  thi^  besides 
this  temporary  vano^^encff  of  the  mind, 
the  tongue  is  nnrnly.**— Knox. 
"  The  one  was  fire  viA  fickleness  ;  a  child 
Most*mntabIe  in  wishes ;  bat  in  mind 
A  wit  as  Tarions,  gay,  grare,  sage,  or  wild, 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  ccunbined." 
Btbon. 
"  Natnre  seems  incapable  of  such  extra* 
ordinary    combinations   as  comp<ited   his 
(JnHns  Casai's)  versatile  capacity .*''-/&u<. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE.  Indu- 
BiTABLE.  Unquestionable.  Indis- 
putable. Undeniable.  Irrefrag- 
able. 

These  terms  all  express  conclusive- 
ness of  evidence,  not  absolute  cer- 
tainty or  truth.  Incontrovertible 
(made  up  from  tn-,  notf  and  the  verb 
controvert)  applies  to  such  matters  as 
are  so  clear  and  certain  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  lengthened  and  arjgumentative 
questioning  or  contradiction. 

Indubitable  (Lat.  indniHtoBttit,  in-, 
not,  and  <ittWtdre,  to  doubt)  throws  the 
matter  back  yet  farther,  and  asserts 


that  not  only  may  the  matter  not  be 
controverted  in  terms,  but  not  even 
doubted  of  in  the  mind.  Unqu  estton> 
able  expresses  that  which  may  not 
be  callea  in  question ;  Indisputable, 
that  which  may  not  be  disputed ;  Un- 
deniable, that  which  may  not  be  de- 
nied; Irrbpraoablb  (Lat.  irr^a^o- 
biliSf  not  to  be  withstood)  thttX  of  which 
the  argumentative  foroe  or  the  evi- 
dence may  not  be  broken.  It  is  in  their 
application  that  their  differenoes  con- 
sist. Incontrovertible  is  employed 
of  statements,  views,  or  opinions,  evi- 
dence, and  the  like,  out  not  of  simple 
hetB ;  Indubitable,  of  facts  and  as- 
sertions; Unquestionable,  of  propo- 
sitions; Indisputable,  of  rights  and 
claims  also;  Undeniable,  of  state- 
ments ;  Irrefragable,  ox  evidence 
and  arguments. 

'*  This  therefore  may  be  assumed  as  an 
tnoontrovertible  prinaple  that  the  difie- 
renee  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not 
ftnmded  on  arbitrary  0|]inions  or  institn- 
tioas,  bnt  in  the  natnre  of  things  and  the 
natnre  of  man.*'— Blaib. 

"  There  may  be  an  indubitable  certainty 
where  there  is  not  an  in&llible  certainty.** 
— WnjoNi. 

"Making  ns  reeeive  that  for  an  un- 
questionable truth  which  is  really  at  best 
but  a  rery  donbtAil  conjecture." — LoCKK. 

**  Precedents  of  indisputable  authority.** 
— Bambler, 

*'Thus  says  he,  it  must  be  undeniably 
plain ;  thus,  that  is,  grant  him  his  pre- 
misses, and  the  conclusion  follows  without 
doubt."— Wabburton. 

*'  I  do  not  find  that  anything  hitherto 
has  been  so  dearly  and  irrrfraoMly  prored 
for  the  immortality  of  the  sonf.'*— South. 

INCREASE.  Accession.  Aug- 
mentation. ADDmoN.  Enhance- 
ment.   Multiplication. 

Increase  CLat.  inerescliref  to  in^ 
(nease)  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these  terms,  and  indeed  includes  the 
rest.  It  denotes  addition  of  bulk. 
Quantity,  number,  degree,  value, 
force,  and  extension,  either  by  inter- 
nal vitality  or  by  accession  from  with- 
out. 

Accession  (Lat.  oeoesrionem,  an  ad- 
dition) is  an  accidental  mode  of  in* 
crease  br  addition  from  without: 
while  both  At>i>niov  (LuLaddttidnam} 
and  Augmentation  (Lat  av^mento- 
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tihiem)  imply  purposed  increase. 
Augmentation  is  commonlj  increase 
in  what  is  of  the  nature  of  a  desirable 
possession,  and  is  not  consonantly 
with  present  custom,  so  often  em- 
ployed, like  AnniTioN  and  Accession, 
of  such  things  as  are  evils,*.^.  misery 
or  misfortune.  Increase  and  Aug- 
mentation are  intrinsic,  Accession 
and  AoDmoN  extrinsio,  being  applic- 
able to  the  thing  which  causes,  not  that 
which  receives^  increase.  Increase 
stands  to  addition  or  accession  as  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  and  expresses  not 
an  operation,  but  a  state  or  result.  In 
the  case  of  increase  and  auementation, 
the  thing  added  loses  its  indiyiduality, 
and  passes  into  the  general  mass  and 
unity  ofthe  matter  augmented;  in  ad- 
dition and  accession,  they  still  remain, 
as  it  were,  outside  it.  So  the  ad- 
dition and  accession  ma^  still  be  con- 
templated after  the  union  has  been 
maoe ;  but  no  separate  part  or  item  is 
expressed  by  Increase  or  Augmenta- 
tion. An  estate  bequeathed  to  a  pro- 
prietor, in  addition  to  that  which  he 
nolds  already,  may  be  a  valuable  ac- 
cession, and  tend  not  only  to  increase 
his  property,  but  to  au^ent  con- 
siderably the  revenue  derived  from  it. 
Augmentation  is  intrintie  tncrsoM  in 
the  stock  and  $uhstane$  of  things.  It 
affects  quantity  in  the  gross,  as  in- 
crease aneots  quantity  in  extent. 

"  Whtmrer  the  comnMTeo  between  the 
•ezee  k rqnilated  by  manriage,  and  apro- 
Tiaion  for  that  mode  of  tabsistence  to  wnich 
each  class  of  the  communis  is  accustomed 
can  be  procured  with  ease  and  certainty* 
there  the  nnmbertrfthe  people  will  vurmat; 
and  the  ranidity  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
tncrcrue  wUl  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
in  which  these  canses  exist."— Pai.ey. 

"  Ancient  Trcj,  seated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Ida,  orerlookcd  the 
month  of  the  Helleqiont,  which  scarcely 
receired  an  oceetiMM  of  waters  frnn  the  tri- 
bute of  those  immortal  rimlets  the  Bimois 
and  Scamaader.**— Gibbon. 
"Though  fortnae   change,  his  constant 

spouse  remains, 
Auffmemts  his  Joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains.** 
POPB. 

**  All  the  praises  and  commendations  of 
the  whole  world  can  add  no  more  to  the 
real  and  intrin«c  value  of  a  man  than  they 
can  add  to  his  stature.** — SwiTT. 

Enhance  (of  which  the  root  is  O. 
Prov. enan^farwardMj  Lat  infante)  if 


not  employed  ofmere  material  addition, 
but  to  the  heightening  of  a  property 
or  quality  first  of  favourable,  after- 
wards also  of  unfavourable  qualities. 
That  which  is  enhanced  possesses  a 
force,  a  value,  a  beauty.  It  had  at  one 
time  a  physical  meaning,  vis,  to  raise, 
which  bas  entirely  givep  way  to  the 
metaphorical  one;  as  in  Spenser. 
**  Who  naught  aghast  his  mighty  hana 
enhanced,'*  that  is  raised. 

**  The  reputation  of  ferocity  enhanced  the 
the  value  of  their  services  in  making  them 
feared  as  well  as  hated."— Southbt. 

Multiplication  (Lat.  muUtptteo' 
tibnem)  is  the  same  thing  as  numerical 
addition,  or  addition  as  applied  not  to 
quantit]^  but  to  numbers.  The  rule  of 
mnltipucation  is  virtually  only  a  rule 
of  addition^  bv  which  any  number  is 
added  to  itself  a  given  number  of 
times.  It  majr  be  observed  that  Mul- 
tiplication is  sometimes  employed 
of  indefinite  increase  of  quantity. 

"  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow." — 
JBnffUsh  Mle, 

INDEBTED.    Obuged. 

Indebted  (O.  Fr.  endetter,  to  bring 
into  debt)  is  in  reference  to  what  may 
have  been  received  from  or  done  for 
us  by  others.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
term  than  Obuged.  **  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  saving  my  life."  It  would 
be  inadequate  to  sav  Obliged  (Lat. 
cbUgaro^  to  6tnd,  to  eJblige),  Obuged 
is  never  employed  direcUy  of  events 
or  circumstances — ^whioh  is  the  case 
with  Indebted — but  only  of  persons. 
**  For  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
countrv  we  are  mainly  indebted  (sQt 
obliged)  to  Christianity."  The  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation  is  not  neces- 
simly  implied  in  Indebted  ;  hence  the 
term  is  employed  with  readiness  of 
ma9W  agents,  where  Obuged  could 
not  be  so  employed.  In  such  cases  it 
seems  to  mean  little  more  than  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  cause  or  source : 
as,  *'  For  such  elements  of  the  national 
character  we  are  indebted  to  our  Saxon 
ancestry."  On  the  other  hand,  Obuged 
always  mdicates  tome  amount  of  favour 
received,  and  gratitude  due,  though 
the  favour  may  be  very  slight,  and 
cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  very  great ; 
a9,  to  be  obliged  by  an  act  of  subsUn 
ll 
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[indication] 


tial  kindnetSy  or  a  piece  of  common 
eourtesj* 

"  ▲•  ft  miserr  is  not  to  be  meMoredfrom 
the  nfttmre  of  ue  eril,  bnt  from  the  temper 
of  the  lafferer,  I  thftU  preeent  mj  reftdert 
who  ftre  onh^tpj  either  in  renU^  or  imft- 
ginfttioB  with  nn  ftUegory,  ftr  which  I  ftm 
wdtbUd  to  the  iprent  0Uher  and  prinee  of 
poete."— ratf«r. 
"  Thof  mnn  to  henren  hj  hie  own  strength 

would  SOftTf 

And  would  not  be  obU^ed  to  Ood  for  more." 
Dbtdks. 

indication.    Toeek.    Symp- 

TOM. 

Indication  (Lat.  indtcare,  part,  in- 
dtedtutf  to  jpomt  out)  is  a  subjectire 
token,  that  is.  its  force  as  a  sign  de- 
pends upon  tne  understanding  of  the 
observer.  Hence  an  indication  may 
be  either  very  simple^  direct,  and  pal- 
pable, or  complex,  indirect,  or  infe- 
rential. Indication  has  frequently 
the  force  of  a  sign  of  something  inhe- 
rent in  the  person  or  sabject.  A 
heartj  shake  of  the  hand  is  an  indica- 
tion of  goodwill,  sleep  of  weariness, 
a  crack  m  a  wall  of  a  sinking  of  the 
foondation. 

ToEBV  (  A.  S.  tdeotif  a  tolken)  oonreys 
simpler  and  more  diraet  eridence,  and 
maj  consist  in  a  visible  material  ob- 
ject ;  as  a  book  is  given  in  token,  or 
as  a  token  of  friendship.  Indica- 
tion is  not  so  used,  being  of  a  more 
complex  character ;  as  an  act,  a  speech, 
an  expression,  a  line  of  condact. 

Symptom  (Gr.  ovfAmrtofAa,  afaiUnf 
ifiy  a  tymptom)  is  a  specific  token  or  indi- 
cation naturall  J  attached  to  that  which 
it  indicates,  so  that  seeing  the  one  en- 
ables ns  to  infer  the  other.  Like  In- 
dication^ bat  more  strongly,  it  con- 
sists not  m  simple  objects,  ana  derives 
its  force  from  experience  and  induc- 
tion of  instances  in  which  it  occurs. 
A  token  is  recognised  by  sense  and 
feeling;  an  indication,  by  observation 
and  experience ;  a  symptom,  by  know- 
ledge and  science. 

"  Modesty  is  the  certmin  imiieation  of  ft 
greftt  spirit,  ftnd  impudence  the  sflbctation 
orit."*4Mct(iter. 

"  la  everj  cftnoe  there  were  young  plan- 
lalne  sad  branohee  of  ft  tree  which  the 
ladiftoe  eall  e  midho.  These»  as  we  after- 
vards  learnt,  were  brought  as  tokmu  of 
pease  and  amity."— CoorS  Voyagt. 


"  It  will  save  the  patient  from  that  «^p- 
tome  of  b^ag  afraid  of  water,  which  is  ia- 
cident  unto  sneh  as  be  so  bitten."— HoL< 
LAND,  FUny, 

Tokens  and  sjinptomsare  ofthing:* 
present;  indications  may  also  be  of 
things  to  come.  S/mptoms  accom- 
pany. Tokens  are  given.  Indications 
are  made  or  given,  accompany,  pre- 
cede, or  even  follow. 

INDIFFERENCE.  Apathy.  In- 
sbnsibiutt.  Callousness.   Nbvtra- 

LITT. 

Indvpbrbnob  (Lat  wdiffhmnUmy 
a  word  of  Cicero's  coinage  to  translate 
itfiifyir)  denotes  no  more  than  a 
casoal  Act,  nasoely,  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  something  makes  no 
difference  to  a  person.  This  maybe 
in  msny  wavs,  as  with  or  without  a 
full  knowlaoM  of  circumstances,  so 
that  it  might  be  removable  or  not.  It 
expresses  a  state,  and  not  any  quality 
of  persons. 

Insensibility  and  Apatut  (Gr. 
liriA%M,  i-,  not,  and  wiflec,  suffering  or 
feeling)  are  qualities  inhereni^  though 
insensibility  is  commonly  acquired  or 
produced,  apathy  innate ;  but  Apathy 
and  Insbnsibility  are  used  in  diffe- 
rent relations ;  for  insensibility  may  be 
either  intellectual  or  moral:  apathy 
is  always  moraL  Insensibility  may 
be  either  from  want  of  understanding 
or  from  want  of  feeling ;  apathy  is 
from  want  of  feeling.  Again,  in 
apathv  and  in  insensibility  the  matter 
is  looked  at  from  different  points  of 
view.  Apathjr  as  it  exists  in  the  per- 
son;  insensibility  as  its  existence  is 
evidenced  by  the  unavailingness  of 
external  appliances  or  influences  to 
excite  feeling.  Hence  Apathy  is  used 
abstractedly,  Insensibiltty  in  specific 
reference  to  some  such  appliance  or 
influence.  A  man  is  simnlj  apathetic. 
He  is  insensible  to  sometning.  Indif- 
ference is  to  the  soul  what  tranquillity 
is  to  the  body,  and  insensibili^  is  to 
the  soul  whst  lethargy  is  to  the  body. 
Indifference  checks  vigorous  action 
and  strong  desire.  Insensibility  is  th# 
bane  of  tender  and  of  noble  feelinr. 
Indifference  springing  from  the  ab- 
sence of  passion  leaves  open  the  mind 
to  the  sway  of  pure  reason.    Insensi- 
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bility  isolates  a  man  from  his  kind  and 
makes  him  a  brute  or  a  sarage.  In- 
difference is  the  placid  summer  lake, 
insensibilitj  is  tne  same  lake  firosen. 
Indifference,  it  has  been  said,  makes 
philosophers,  and  insensibilitj  makes 
monsters.  Apathy  is  the  extreme  of 
indifference  ana  drugs  the  mind,  and 
produces  nothing  but  inaction.  It  is 
possible  to  be  insensible  to  some 
thingjs  and  not  to  others.  The  good 
man  is  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
vice.  The  apathetio  man  never  acts 
but  with  an  effort,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, and  onlj  when  compelled  by 
extomal  force. 

Callousness  keeps  up  in  its  secon- 
dary a  strict  analogy  to  its  primary 
meaning.  CalUun  or  eo/itu,  in  Latin, 
is  hard  skin  or  rindy  that  thickening 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  integ^ument 
which  is  the  result  of  use  or  exposure. 
Hence  callousness  is  the  insensibility 
of  habituation. 
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*'  He  diaeoTer«d  him  to  be  »  mean  per- 
800  bj  the  rwtidtr  and  hardneM  oThis 
body  t  not  fa^  a  eaUousnets  of  hie  feet  or  a 
wart  upon  his  Anger* ;  but  his  whole  body 
was  herd  and  serrile.**— Bp.  Tatlob,  om 

Neutrality,  as  its  name  sufficiently 
indicates  ( Lat.  nsuter,  ntUhtr),  is  the 
ctate  of  taking  no  part  on  either  side. 
It  may  refer  both  to  parties  and  to  their 
sentiments  ^  in  other  words,  we  may 
be  neutral  m  action  or  in  feeling.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  disposition  or  of 
duty.  Or  a  neutrality  of  action  may 
be  accompanied  by  strong  partiality  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  condition  of  commu- 
nities as  well  as  persons,  while  the 
others  are  confined  to  the  latter. 

"  Men  who  possess  a  state  of  neutrality 
in  times  of  pablie  danger  desert  the  inte- 
rests of  their  fbilow-eubjeets."— Addison. 

"  In  matters  of  reU^ion,  he  (the  nprisht 
nan)  hath  the  vndifirtnce  of  a  travefler 
whose  gretet  eoneemment  is  to  arrire  at  his 
jonmej's  end.**— Shabp. 

"  Pride  is  always  an  ignorant,  lasy,  or 
cowardly  acqoieseenee  in  a  fiUse  appearance 
•f  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  con- 
acionsness  of  oar  attainments,  hot  vutnti- 
bikty  of  oar  yna.tM,**—Rambltr. 

**  In  this  snllen  apathy  neither  true  wb- 
dom  nor  tme  happmess  can  be  foond."— 
Hume. 

Apathuj  or  a  dispassionate  state,  was 


recommended  by  the  Stoical  philo- 
sophers as  the  secret  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

INDIGENOUS.    Aboriginal. 

The  separation  in  use  between  these 
terms  is  at  present  wider  than  for- 
merly. Indigenous  (Lat.  ind^mui^ 
tfufu-,  for  tfi,  and  gt^no,  1  beget)  is 
seldom  used  of  races,  but  most  com- 
monly of  the  veflretable  productions  of 
a  country;  whue  Adobioinal  (Lat. 
Ub^tgtnet,  original  inhabitanti)  is  used 
only  of  men.  But,  ev^  asemploved 
of  men,  a  distinction  is  observable. 
An  indigenous  people  is  an  ethnologi- 
cal, aborigines  an  historical,  term. 
The  former  term  is  used  to  express 
the  earliest  in  physical  history,  the 
latter  the  earliest  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  The  race  found  in  exis- 
tence in  newly-discovered  oountries 
by  civilized  discoverers  is  called  ab- 
origfinal.  Indigenous  is  used  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  not  applicable  to 
Aboriginal,  as — 

"The  emotions  tndigenous  to  the  haiaaa 
mind."— I.  Tatlob. 

"  Their  language  (that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Biscay)  is  aoooanted  aboriffinalT^Bymt' 

BUBNX. 

INDIGNATION.    Resentment. 

Indignation  (Lat.  indignaHonem) 
is  a  feeling  akin  to  anger,  but  with- 
out its  selnsbness,  being  excited  by  t 
real  or  supposed  wrong  towards  our- 
selves or  others,  in  which  the  feeling 
of  wrong  predominates  over  and  tem- 
pers the  sense  of  hurt,  and  in  which 
the  existence  of  injury,  thouj^h  it 
most  mostly  follow  practically,  is  not 
essential. 

Resentment  (Fr.  rei$entim$nt)  IB 
more  energetic  and  active  than  indig- 
nation, which  latter  may  be  expressed 
only  in  words,  or  even  a  look ;  while 
resentment  seeks  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  is  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
personal  injury  or  insult.  It  may  be 
more  or  less  lasting ;  and  in  its  purer 
and  more  unselfish  form  may  be  ex- 
cited on  behalf  of  others.  It  denote? 
a  stronger  feeling  of  personsl  dislike 
against  the  offender  tnan  indignation, 
which  springs  from  the  act. 

*'  iHiignaiion  espcesses  a  strong  and  eU 
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T«tod  diWHJprobatioo  of  mind,  which  is  also 
injured  by  something  lUgitioiu  in  the  con- 
dnct  of  another.**— CoGAN. 

Up  to  a  late  period  of  English  litera- 
tulej  the  wora  Rxsbntmbnt  was  used 
to  signify  the  appropriate  return  of 
feeling,  whether  in  tne  way  of  grati- 
tude or  iu  opposite^  which  is  the 
simple  and  etjmobgical  force  of  the 
word.    80  Bishop  ^ill  writes— 

«*Throaghont  this  ezceUent  song  the 
sftcred  Tirgin  ezpresseth  »  deep  sense  of 
her  owB  uworthiness,  and  mnm  that 
aceovnt  a  profound  ruentment  of  the  sin- 
gnlar  Ikroor  of  the  Almighty  bestowed 
nponher." 

«*  EesaUmmi,*'  ears  Cogaa,  "  is  a  leaser 
degree  of  wrath,  exdted  br  smaller  offences 
committed  against  less  irritable  minds.  It 
is  a  deep,  reflectiTe  displeasure  against  the 
oondnct  ot  the  offrader." 

INDISPOSITION.  Illness.  (Ses 

Diss  ASK.) 

iNDisposrriON  is  a  slight  disorder 
of  the  healthj  functions  of  the  hodj. 
Illness  is  continuous  indisposition, 
it  supposes  an  actual  or  probable 
termination  y  and  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  accidents  of  sickness  generally, 
without  the  features  of  any  specific 
complaint 

"  By  onr  laws,  as  that  Modos  lays  them 
down,  the  King  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
absent  himself  from  his  parliament  wiless 
he  be  tnditpoud  in  health,  nor  then  neither 
till  twelTe  of  the  Peers  hare  been  with  him 
to  inspect  his  body  and  gire  the  Pariiament 
an  aeconnt  of  his  indiq>osition."— Milton. 

"  Alas,  I  only  wish  for  health  again 
Bceanse  1  think  my  lorer  shares  my  pun : 
For  what  eoald  health  arail  to  wretched 

If  yon  could  nnconcemed  my  iUnest  see." 
Littleton. 

INDISTINCT.    Confused.    Ob- 

SCURE. 

Indistinct  (Lat.  indUHnetuSj  not 
$epQrat€d)  may,  like  the  other  Ano- 
nyms here  mentioned,  be  employed  of 
the  phTsical  or  the  mental  perception 
— or  tne  si^ht,  the  hearing^,  or  the 
understsnding.  That  is  indistinct 
which  does  not  present  itself  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind  in  clear  outline  and 
definite  totality,  so  that  we  compre- 
hend it  poaitiTeiy  and  negatirely,  and 
see  tt  onoe  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not.    The  distinct  is  dear  in  itself^ 


and  separable  from  surrounding  oh* 
jecta. 

CoxrasBD  (Lat.  eonfundxre^  part. 
eonfmoiy  to  pour  together^  to  confound) 
denotes  a  manifold  indistinctness  of 
puts,  relations^  or  objects  in  relation- 
ship. ^  Wantof  force  may  make  things 
incustinct,  want  of  definiteness  makes 
them  confused.  An  indistinct  sound 
is  a  faint  sound,  a  confused  sound  is 
a  medley  of  sounds  of  di£ferent  cha- 
racters. 

Obscure  (Lat.  ohtcurui)  expresses 
that  which  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
from  want  of  li^ht,  clearness,  or  per^ 
spicuity.  Indistmctness  and  obscurity, 
as  they  are  applied  to  matters  of  the 
understanding,  commonly  relate,  the 
former  to  the  mode  of  expression,  the 
latter  to  the  subject  matter.  A  per- 
son's words  may  be  indistinct  even 
from  thickness  of  utterance.  His  ex- 
pressions may  be  so  from  want  of 
power  to  make  thinn  plain.  If  he  is 
obscure,  it  is  probabnr  from  insufficient 
statements,  or  possibly  from  the  in- 
herent abstruseness  of  the  subject. 
So  we  speak  of  indistinct  ideas,  con- 
fused statements,  obscure  subjects, 
meanings,  or  allusions. 

"The  colonrs  of  objects,  aeeording  as 
they  are  more  distant,  become  more  faint 
and  languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the 
asnre  of  the  interrening  atmosphere.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  their  minute  parts 
become  more  tm^uttac^,  and  their  ovtline 
less  aeenrately  defined."— BxiD. 

"Amphioa  so  made  stones  and  timber 

lean 
Into  fiur  flgores  firom  a  confuted  hei^." 


"  These  questions  of  predestination  being 
perplexed,  thorny,  and  troublesome  through 
theur  o^tcurenoMSy  may,  without  all  dem- 
ment  of  salration,  be  either  unknown  of 
djeeussed."— Bishop  Hall. 

INDIVIDUAL.  Pabticulae. 
Single.    SoLrrABV. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  best  seen  by  considering  that  against 
which  each  stands  opposed,  xndi- 
yiouAL  (Lat.  indnftduuiyindrnmbUy 
is  opposed  to  eoUoetioe:  Pabticular 
(LaU vartMUarit), to  univtrml,  Henoe 
an  inoiyidual  instance  is  one,  and  not 
mor$;  particular  is  one,  and  wit 
oaotKir, 
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Single  (Lat.  singtUuSf  mora  com- 
monlj  plur.  singUli)  has  the  force  of 
only  on«,  or  eren  one,  standing  against 
a  possible  plurality,  and  hence  is  com* 
monly  employed  in  a  negative  sen- 
tence ;  whue  soutart  (Lat.  $bUtSrim, 
alone  by  itself')  is  employed  in  positire 
sentences.  **  I  have  found  one  soli- 
tary  instance."  '*  I  have  not  found  a 
single  instance."  Particular  implies 
something  specifically,  as*  distin- 
guished from  generally  or  universality 
true.  If  I  say,  *'  It  is  true  in  this 
particular  case,"  I  discard  all  respon- 
sibility of  statement  as  regards  other 
such  cases. 
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*<  It  would  b«  wise  in  them,  at  individual 
and  priTate  mortals,  to  look  back  a  little." 
— SwtfT. 

•«  Of  this  Prince  there  is  little  jNir(tcit&ir 
memoiy."— Baoov. 

"  But  be  might  hare  altered  the  th^w 
of  his  argoment  and  explicated  them  better 
in  tingle  wcKotM, 
Cor.  That  had  been  <>ii^2e  indeed.** 

B.  JoKSoir,  Eoery  Man  <net  of  kit 
Hwtumr, 
«'  With  toliUary  hand 
Reaching  bejond  all  limit  at  one  blow, 
Unaided  ooold  hare  ponished  thee    and 

whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darknets."    Mmrov. 

INEFFABLE.        Umspeaeable. 

Unutterable.    Inexpressible. 

Ineffable  (Lat  tneffabUity  unjnv- 
nauneeabUf  in-,  not,  e,  out,  nnajftlrif  to 
spealc)  is  commonly  used  only  of  those 
things  which  transcend  expression  by 
their  admirable  or  precious  qualities; 
as  the  inefibble  joys  of  hearen.  Un- 
speakable senres  the  purpose  of  a 
superlatiTe  adjectire  of  quantity, 
especially  in  summing  up  states  of 
mind;  as  unsneakable  joy,  misery, 
satismotion.  Unutterable  has  a 
tendency  to  the  unfaTOurable,  as  In- 
xxPREssiBLE  to  the  fiiTOurable.  We 
more  often  speak  of  unutterable  sor- 
row than  unutterable  joy.  Unutter- 
ABLBy  however,  has  the  meaning  of  too 
deep  to  beuttared  at  all;  while  Inex- 
pressible means  too  high  or  too  deep 
to  be  adequatebf  conreyed  in  terms. 
Henoe  it  may  Apply  to  the  inherent 
expressireness  ofwrdt  onhff  to  which 
the  others  are  inapplicable;  as, ''  Such 
an  idea  of  a  foreign  writer  may  be  in- 
expressible in  English." 


«'  He  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  rajs  direst 
Shone  falU    He  all  His  Father  fnU  es- 

Inefa^  into  His  face  receiyed. 
And  thos  the  filial  Godhead  answering 
spake."  Milton. 

"Him  that  without  ezoeptioa  doth  un- 
neakably  exceed  all  oinier  things.*'— 
Fisher,  Godiy  TYeatite. 

**  I  beliere  few  parents  would  wish  their 
sons  to  lire  the  life  of  Cowper,  which, 
though  Tirtnous  and  amiable,  was  at  cm- 
tain  times  wntUerably  woeAd."— Knox. 
"  Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  cct  firoa 

heayen. 
Where  God  resUas^  and  ere  mid^daj  ar> 

rired 
la  Eden,  distance  inexprtttibU 
By  numbers  that  hare  name." 

Milton. 

INEFFECTUAL.  Vain.  Abor- 
Tn'E.    Fruitless. 

Of  these  terms,  which  all  relate  to 
human  endeayour.  Vain  is  the  most 
general  (Lat.  vanmt,  empty).  It  may 
apply  to  the  object  of  the  attempt  as 
well  as  to  the  attempt  itself.  Accord- 
irgly,  this  twofold  force  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  Vain.  A  vain 
ambition  may  mean  that  the  effort 
will  be  fruitless,  and  the  obiect  not 
worth  RohieTing  were  it  otnerwiie. 
Aocordinffly,  as  the  rest  express 
failure  as  limited  by  human  weakness, 
Vain  may  express  that  failure  which 
comes  necessarily  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  aimed  at,  or  even  desired. 
Thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires  or  sup- 
positions may  be  rain ^  but  only  efforts 
are  ineffectual,  abortiye,  or  fruitless. 
Ineffectual  and  Fruitless  differ  as 
the  spedfio  from  the  general.  The 
former  relates  to  a  particular  end, 
which  is  represented  as  not  gained ; 
the  latter  to  the  absence  generally 
of  profitable  results.  Again,  In  effec- 
tual is  applicable  to  material  in- 
fluences or  powers;  Fruitless,  to 
the  exertion  of  the  human  will.  We 
speak  of  fruitless  attempts  or  ineffec- 
tual attempts,  but  of  ineffectual,  not 
fruitless,  remedies. 

Abortive  (Lat.  Hborttvutf  bam  pre- 
maturely), Uke  Fruitless,  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  voluntary  efforts,  not  to 
mere  natural  powers^  and  commonly 
to  such  efforts  as  imply  some  amount 
of  design,  or  complex  ellbrts  and 
schemes.  iNErrxcruALandFRurrLEss 
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implT*  more  strong^  that  the  fitflure 
is  owing^  to  the  weaknesB  of  the  per- 
son making  the  attempt ;  Abortitk  is 
more  external  in  its  character,  and  mav 
denote  the  untoward  issue  as  the  result 
of  unforeseen  or  irresistible  counter- 
action of  what  has  been  well  prepared. 
Unforeseen  casualties  maj  render  the 
best-laid  plans  abortive. 

'*  Hereford  was  sarprised  on  the  18th  of 
December  bf  Colonel  Birch  and  Colonel 
Morgan,  after  it  had  been  beneved  for 
about  two  months  M^eetuaUy  bj  the 
Scots."— Lttplow. 
*'  Fnll  sure  he  thought  Trojr's  Iktal  hour 

arrired. 
Vain  thought!  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 

JOTO.*  COWPSB. 

"  Anf  enterprise  undertaken  without  re- 
iolntion,  managed  without  care,  prosecuted 
without  rigour,  will  easilj  be  dashed,  and 
prove  aterm^e."— Barbow. 

"  The  fruitlessness  of  their  faiquiries  into 
the  aroanaof  the  Godhead."— Warbur- 

TOH. 

INFATUATION.    Folly, 

FoLLT  is  of  two  kinds — mental  and 
practical.  The  •former  is  weakness 
of  understanding ;  the  latter,  weak- 
ness of  conduct. 

Inpatvation  (Lat.  infHtuarey  to 
fnak$  a  fool  of)  brings  out  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  Folly  {Tr.folU) 
in  its  practical  aspect.  The  in&tu- 
ated  man  acts  unaer  some  peculiar 
beguiling,  fascinating  influence,  lead- 
ing him  irom  the  paths  of  prudence 
and  self-oontrol — some  one  thought 
or  desire  which  blinds  his  understand- 
ing to  what  he  ought  to  do  or  avoid, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  other  need- 
ful considerations  are  sacrificed. 

"The  in/utuatioiu  of  the  sensual  and  fri- 
Toloos  part  of  mankind  are  amasing ;  but 
the  i^fatuatums  of  the  learned  and  -sophis- 
tieal  are  ineomparablj  more  so/'— I. 
Taylor. 

"  What/»%  'tis  to  hasard  life  for  Ul  t " 
Shakrspeabx. 

INFERENCE.  Dbouction.  Con- 
clusion. Consequence.   Induction. 

Intirbncb  (Fr,  tn/frfr,  to  infer)  is 
the  broadest  of  these  terms,  denotmg 
any  process  by  which  from  one  truth 
or  fact  laid  down  or  known  we  draw 
another.  Inference  may  be  either  by 
liinuoTioN  or  Dbdvction,  and  benoe 


BYN0NYM8  [INFATUATION] 

may  be  probable  or  certain.  Infer- 
ence by  mduction  is  more  or  less  pro* 
bable,  except  where  all  cases  of  the 
kind  haye  been  collated,  when  it 
ceases,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  infer- 
ence, and  is  only  the  assigning  of  a 
common  name,  or  stating  an  uniTersal 
proposition.  From  hsYing  seen  twenty 
swans  all  white,  one  might  infer  that 
all  swans  are  so.  This  would  be  only 
a  probability  in  itself,  and,  as  a  fact, 
not  true.  In  induction  we  observe  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  facts 
or  oases,  and  extending  by  analosy 
what  is  true  of  them  to  others  of  the 
same  dsss,  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple or  law.  This  is  Vie  method  of 
physioal  science.  The  process  of  de- 
duction is  the  converse  of  this.  We 
lay  down  a  general  truth,  and  connect 
a  particular  case  with  it  by  means  of 
a  middle  term.  When  infei^ence  is 
conducted  by  the  syllogistic  process, 
it  is  called  Deduction  (Lat.  deduc 
tioneimy  a  dtdueing,  diducirtj  to  draw 
from\  the  thing  inferred  being  the 
Conclusion,  which  establishes,  or, 
as  it  were,  shuts  up  (Lat.  conclud^^ 
to  shut  up)  the  ar^ment.  A  conclu- 
sion is  a  i»x>po6ition  viewed  relatively 
to  others  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
duced. 

A  Consequence  (Lat.  consHqtientia^ 
conshpiL  to  follow  up)  is  a  conclusion 
regarded  as  admittmg  of  degrees  of 
closeness  or  directness.  Between  the 
first  stage  of  any  argument  and  any 
particular  consequence  several  linka 
of  reasoning  may  intervene.  Hence 
the  common  phrase,  *'  remote  conse- 
quences," as  meaning  results  which 
will  follow  sooner  or  later  firom  what 
has  been  stated  or  conceded.  Unlike 
the  rest,  Consequence  is  applicable  to 
oraetkal  results,  as  a  severe  cold  may 
nave  been  the  consequence  of  impru- 
dent exposure.  The  consequence  is 
also  logically  taken  in  an  abstract 
sense.  The  conclusion  is  the  propo- 
sition which  follows  from  the  pre- 
misses, the  consequence  being  the 
link  between  the  two;  and  so  the 
conclusion  Hiay  be  drawn  true  in 
fret  though  the  consequence  be  fUse, 
u§,  in  reasoning ;  or  the  conclusion 
false  in  fact  though  the  consequence 
be  true,  ue.  logically  true. 
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*'Tlioxigh  it  maj  ehane«  to  be  right  In 
the  oonclnaion*  it  ia  fet  onjiut  aad  mi»- 
taken  in  the  method  of  vtferau*.**  — Ol^n- 
Tnx. 

"  From  the  worda  of  Motet  dted  bj  our 
Sarionr,  the  doctrine  of  •  future  atate 
may  at  clearly  be  deduced  at  from  any  single 
text  which  can  be  produced  oot  of  aoj  one 
of  the  PropheU.'*— JoBTDf.  • 

"  He  granted  him  the  major  and  minor, 
bnt  denied  him  the   c(mdution***^JiS>l>l' 

SON. 

"  Link  follows  link  by  necessary  coiue- 

^lieiu:?.*'— COLERIDOB. 

"  When  by  thnt  comparing  a  number  of 
caset  agreeing  in  tome  circumstances,  bnt 
diflSering  in  others,  and  all  attended  with 
the  same  retnit,  a  philotopher  eonnectt, 
at  a  general  law  of  nature,  the  erent  with 
iU  physical  caose,  he  it  said  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  trnduetum,*'— 
Stmwart. 

INFERIOR.  Second.  Secon- 
dary.   Minor. 

Inferior  (Lat.  comptrmtiTe  of 
xi\f(brutj  low)  18  not  employed  gene- 
rally in  the  physical  sense,  but  ex- 
presses the  qnahty  of  being  lower  in 
ranky  importance,  excellence,  force, 
ralue,  and  the  like. 

Second  (Lat.  i^tcundui)  relates  to  a 
presumed  or  declared  order  of  se- 
quence, implying  a  first,  which  it  im- 
mediately succ^s.  The  principle 
of  the  sequence  may  be  any;  as, 
place,  time,  value,  dignity,  or  one  ar- 
Ditrarily  assumed.  Secondary  is  op- 
posed to  primartfj  and  denotes  second 
in  order  of  necessity,  importance,  or 
operation. 

Minor  (Lat.  nCtncTf  leu)  has,  in 
addition  to  the  idea  of  inferiority, 
that  of  subdivision ;  as  the  minor  sec- 
tions of  a  bodv,  where  the  relation  is 
not  extrinsic,  but  intrinsic. 

"Jf\ferien  both  in  fbrtone  and  in  onder- 
standing.*— To^^. 

"  Bnt  here  yon  exclaim  of  'the  strange 
abnse  made  of  qnotationt  and  Mcoiui-haad 
repretentatiooa/''— Watkrland. 

"Bniope  hertelf  hath  to  many  mother^ 
laagnaffea  omte  diterepant  one  firom  the 
other,  betidet  aeamdary  tongnet  and  dia- 
ImTts."— HowKLL. 

"Asia  Minor, **-~Geography. 

INFLUENCE.  Swat.  Ascen- 
dancy. 

Influbncr  (an  astrological  term,  a 
Jlowing  in,  O.  Fr.  influ$me$f  cf  plant" 


tary  virttut  into  men)  is  hidden  or  in- 
direct exercise  of  power,  which,  in 
personal  matters,  may  spring  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  as  talent,  wealth, 
position,  or  persuasive  power.  It  is 
m  moral  thmgs  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  in  physical,  when  effects 
are  produced  by  gentle,  gradual,  or 
unobserved  processes  for  good  or  ill. 

Sway  (A.  S.  stoefian,  to  prevail) 
is  power  of  control  either  consciously 
exerted  or  specifically  tending  to  de- 
finite ends;  while  influence  may  be 
altogether  indefinite.  Ascendancy 
(also  an  astrological  term,  denoting 
that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which  rises 
above  the  horison  at  the  time  of  birth, 
supposed  to  exercise  great  influence 
over  the  character  and  destiny  of  in- 
dividuals) denotes,  aocordin  g  to  its  ori- 
^,  a  governing  or  controUmg  power 
m  relation  to  a  certain  time  or  set  of 
circumstances.  It  is  uniform  influence. 
It  is  moral  power  which  influences 
human  conduct  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  motives,  and  in  individuals  is 
the  result  sometimes  of  natural  supe- 
riority, sometimes  of  personal  aim, 
and  very  often  of  both  combined. 
Sway  is  relative  to  a  supposed  course 
or  Ime  of  procedure  which  has  been 
affected.  To  sway  the  counsels  or 
decisions  of  an  assembly,  for  instance, 
is  to  exercise  an  altering  or  modifying 
influence. 

"After  the  restoration  there  sneeeeded 
in  its  place,  and  since  the  rerolntion  hat 
been  methodically  {rarsned  the  more  snfr> 
oessfnl  expedient  of  in/lmence," — ^Palby. 

The  primary  import  of  Sway  is  seen 
in  the  loUowing  :— 

"  Oft  matt  menne  oo  the  oke  tmit«  till 
the  happie  dente  hare  entred  whieh  with 
the  oke't  own  twaie  maketh  i|  to  come  all 
at  onet.'*~CHAUC£B. 

"That  predominant  lore  of  ri^hteont- 
nett  and  hatred  of  iniquity  maintaining  an 
absolute  ascendency  in  Uie  mind  in  all 
timet  and  upon  all  occationt.**—  Harlby. 

INFORM.  Acquaint.  Apprise. 
Advise.    Instruct.    Teach. 

Inform  (Lat.  infortnare,  tofathiau, 
to  declare)  relates  only  to  matters  of 
fact  made  known  to  one  who  could 
not  have  known  them  before. 

Instruction  (Lat.  tnttruetHnm,  an 
arranging)  relates  to  the  prindples 
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drawn  from  known  £ict8.  One  in- 
forms br  virtue  of  poisening  specific 
knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  which 
have  in  some  way,  poisiblj  eren  by 
accident,  come  to  one*s  ears.  One 
instructs  by  nrtue  of  having  more 
knowledge.  Priority  of  knowledge 
makes  the  informant  superiority  of 
knowledge  the  instructor. 

TsACHiNO  (A.  S.  titcan,  to  teachX 
as  distinct  from  instruction,  is  implied 
to  practice  (it  may  be  the  practice  of 
an  art  or  branch  of  faiowledge).  A 
child  is  instructed  in  grammar,  and 
taught  to  speak  a  language.  Teach 
has  a  purely  mechanical  application, 
which  does  not  belong  to  JIi«8truct. 
A  dog  may  be  taught  a  trick ;  but  he 
could  not  be  instructed  in  anything. 
The  two  processes  of  teaching  and 
instruction  may  thus  go  on  simulta- 
neously. In  mathematics  there  is  no 
information,  because  the  propositions 
are  not  statements  of  net,  but  are 
based  upon  principles  assumed.  In- 
formation is  of  new  facts ;  instruction 
is  of  undeveloped  truths.  Information 
extends  knowledge;  instruction  nves 
additional  understanding;  teacning, 
additional  power  of  doing. 

Acquaint  (Fr.  aceoinUr,  L.  Lat. 
adeogvXtar€f  to  make  known),  Apprisb 
(Fr.  cmprtit,  instruetionf  from  apren' 
dre,  the  Lat.  apjntndXrt),  and  Ad- 
TiSB  (Fr.  aw,  an  o0tnton=:Lat.  ad  ot- 
iUM,  aectirding  to  what  has  itemed  bett) 
closely  resemble  Inform,  inasmuch  as 
they  relate  to  the  communication  of 
matters  of  fact.  I  inform  aman  when 
I  simply  tell  him  a  hct  which  he  did 
not  know  before.  I  aoouaint  him 
with  that  of  which  I  fumisn  him  with 
all  the  details.  So  I  inform  him  of 
the  &ct,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
particulars  of  it.  I  apprise  him  of 
what  particularly  concerns  him  to 
know,  whether  it  be  a  ffood  or  an  evil, 
or  a  danger,  or  a  probability  of  any 
sort.  I  advise  him  of  that  which  I 
impart  to  him  formally,  officially,  or 
as  m  duty  bound,  of  what  occurs  in 
due  course,  or  in  the  way  of  business. 
All  the  other  terms  may  be  used  of 
unintelligent  things,  but  only  living 
persons  can  inform. 

"  Your  (Algemoa  SldneT's)  prtient  abode 


wM  no  Mcret  to  me  befbre  I  knew  It  ttom 
Tonr  own  hand;  that  it^fbrmaiion  hayiag 
been  given  me  abont  two  or  three  month* 
•inoe  Dj  some  English  gentlemen.**— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

'*  Divers  that  tni  believe  the  Seriptnra 
but  upon  the  Chardi*secore  are  afterwards 
by  aeqvamtedMett  brooght  to  believe  the 
.flcriptnre  npon  its  own  soore."— BoTLB. 

"  It  it  erident  from  the  care  taken  te 
apprise  the  world  of  it,  even  belbre  Chm- 
tUaity  was  nramnlgated,  how  important 
and  ewentiaf  apart  this  must  be  of  that 
DiTine  religion.'^— Bishop  Poeteub. 

"  There  were  several  letters  firom  France 
3nst  come  in  with  admoe  that  the  king  wu 
in  good  health.**— Addibok. 

**  The  ooldneei  of  pamion  seems  to  be  the 
natural  ground  of  abili^andhoneety  among 
men,  as  the  gOTsmment  or  moderation  of 
them  the  grist  end  of  philoeophical  and 
moral  tfutnwftofw.**— Sir  W.  Temple. 

** ▲•  achild  it  toHffht  to  ezpeet  fh»m  iu 
parent,  to  are  we  taoffht  to  expect  ftx>in 
Ood  ererj  good  of  which  our  nature  it  ra- 
pab^.^'-OiLPlir. 

INFRACrriON.    Infringement. 

Although  these  terms  are  connected 
by  a  common  derivation  (Lat.  infrin- 
f  ers,  to  break,  to  ioeahen),  thev  are 
a  ifferently  applied :  Inpr  action  oeing 
reserved  for  the  violation  of  public 
rights  and  formal  treaties ;  Inprinob- 
MENT  of  minor,  or  else  more  personal 
and  social  claims.  The  infiraction  of 
a  treaty  of  commerce ;  the  infringe- 
ment upon  one's  neighbour's  liberty 
or  convenience;  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  good  society  or  good 
manners. 

'*The  u^nffers  of  the  dntaee  of  im- 
perfect obligation,  whieh  eiril  laws  cannot 
reaeh."— wIrburtob. 

"  The  young  King  of  Denmaric,  upon  his 
coming  tu  the  crown,  complained  of  these 
if\fra^(ms.  "—Burnet. 

INGENIOUS.  Clever.  Inven- 
tive. 

Ingenious  (Lat  inghiibsiUf  having 
good  natural  talents)  is  purely  mental. 

Clbver  (see  Clrvbr)  is  practical 
as  well  as  mental.  Ingenuity  is  more 
akin  to  genius,  cleverness  to  talent ; 
the  one  is  inventive,  the  other  execu- 
tive. The  use  of  CTlbver  in  EnspliBh 
is  overdone,  as  the  term  is  made  to 
stand  for  every  form  of  intellectaaJ 
ability  and  adaptive  faculty.  Inge- 
nuity IB  genius  on  a  small  scale,  or  as 
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■hown  in  matters  of  minor  moment  or 
lets  ^nrity  and  seriousness.  A 
readiness  in  nicely  doine  actions  not 
habitual  is  commonlj  cailed  Clever- 
VEsSf  where  bodilj  actiritjr  is  engaged, 
and  mgenuitj  where  mental.  Clever- 
ness is  ingenuitj  of  the  bodjr^  as  in- 
genuity is  cleremess  of  the  mind. 
Men  may  contrive  ingeniously,  and 
manage  cleverly. 

''  Of  all  the  means  which  hnmaii  inffemtity 


raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  ftill  and 
extennre  as  that  which  is  executed  bj 
words  and  writing.** — ^Blaib. 

*'  He  (the  Dnke  of  Monmooth)  gave  the 
hangman  but  half  the  reward  he  intended, 
and  said  if  he  cut  off  his  head  deverly,  and 
not  so  butcherly  as  he  did  Lord  Russell**, 
his  nuui  should  gire  him  the  rest." — Bus- 

MKT. 

Inventive  (Lat.  inthnrtj  part,  m- 
ventttSf  to  find)  expresses  the  active  and 
practical  side  of  ingenuity.  The  in- 
genious person  sees  readily,  the  in- 
ventive person  projects,  adapts  and 
contrives.  He  deals  in  expedients, 
and  constructs  means  to  an  end,  where 
such  means  are  not  ready  to  his  hand. 

"  For  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  passing  in- 
genious and  incentive  of  matter,  so  he 
wanted  audacity,  and  was  not  so  ready  as 
some  others  to  utter  the  same."— HoLLiiiZ), 
FbOareh, 

INGRATIATE.    Insinuate. 

These  terms  differ  as  to  the  modes 
adopted.  Insinuate  (Lat.  viiiinuaT$f 
to  makt  to  vnnd  in)  leans  to  an  anfa- 
Tourable  significauon,  as  often  imply- 
ing artfulness  of  purpose  and  selfish 
ends ;  Ingratiate  (Lat.  in,  into, 
grdtiof  favour),  the  compassing  the 
same  end  with  candour  and  merit.  In- 
sinuate is  used  of  physical  influences 
and  suhstanoes,  and,  metaphorically, 
of  influences  in  the  abstract ;  Ingra- 
tiate, only  of  the  acts  and  demeanour 
of  human  agents.  Ingratiate  is  nafer 
employed,  like  Insinuate,  of  simple 
idess,  notions,  suppositions,  or  state- 
ments. Insinuation,  in  this  sense,  is 
indirect  declaration,  or  a  statement  of 
t  part,  leaving  more  to  be  inferred. 

"  One  of  those  who  came  off  was  the  old 
man  wh«  had  already  ingratiated  himself 
into  our  fitvonr."— Cook's  Voyages. 


"Borne  do  wind  and  insbmaio  into  the 
grace  and  ihrour  of  the  hearer,  and  by 
such  an  occasion  draw  his  heart  onto 
them.**— HoLLAVD,  Ptutar^ 

INNOCENCE.    PuBiTT. 

Innocence  (Lat.  innik^tia)  is  a 
negative,  PuRmr  (Lat.  pOfitatem)  is 
a  positive  quality.  Innocence  is  free- 
dom from  harm  or  guilt,  hence  speci- 
fically of  some  particular  act  or  charge. 
A  very  wicked  and  injurious  person 
may  be  quite  innocent  of  a  particular 
crime,  runty  is  perfect  moral  clean- 
ness. Purity  is  spotlessneis  of  soul. 
Innocence  is  purity  of  manners. 
Purity  is  the  cause  and  safeguard  of 
innocence.  Purity  regards  the  mind 
and  the  motives,  innocence  the  inten- 
tions and  the  actions. 

INNER.  Inward.  Internal. 
Interior.    Intrinsic. 

These  terms  may  be  partly  illus- 
trated by  those  to  which  they  stand 
opposed.  Thus  inner  is  ^Opposed  to 
outer,  inward  to  outward,  intonal  to 
external,  interior  to  exterior.  Inner 
is  employed  of  such  things  as  admit 
of  degrees  of  comparison  in  relation 
to  a  state  or  position  inwards.  Thus 
inner  means  more  towards  the  centre, 
and  has  a  superlative — ^inmost  or  in- 
nermost. The  inner  walls  of  a  forti- 
fication are  those  which  approach  the 
stronghold*  Inward  is  UMd,  not  like 
inner,  of  physical  locality  or  reUtion- 
ship,  but  morally  to  express  the 
qualitj  of  being  within,  ai  opposed 
to  being  exposed  to  observation  or 
view ;  as,  **  He  believes  it  in  his  in- 
ward heart,  whatever  be  may  say." 

Internal  (Lat.  tntsmtu^  is  always 
specific,  being  not  an  absolute  but  a 
relative  term,  and  coupled  with  some 
object  in  particular  implied  or  ex- 
pressed; as,  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  a  house;  internal  trade, 
which  implies  external  oommerce,  to 
which  it  stands  opposed. 

Interior  (Lat.  inthior),  like  Inker. 
admits  of  d^rees,  which  are  excluded 
from  Internal;  as,  the  interior  dis- 
tricts of  a  country,  which  are  re- 
moved in  different  dejgreea  from  the 
borders  or  confines  of  it. 

Intrinsic  is  internally  oriciherently 
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bekmging,  as  distiiiguiahed  from  what 
is  only  apparent  or  fiotitioos ;  hence 
Ipenaine,  real. 

INORDINATE.  Immoderate. 
Excessive.  Extravagant.  Exor- 
bitant. 

Inordinate  (Lat.  inordinatiUy  dis- 
erdersd)  ia  well  emplojed  of  human 
desires ;  as  an  inordinate  ambition  or 
love  of  pleaaore ;  or  human  qualities, 
as  inordinate  vanity. 

Immoderate  (  Lat.  imfn6diratu*,  tin- 
rtitrainid)  has  a  wider  application  to 
anything  exceeding  j  ust  limits ;  as  im- 
moderate demands,  m>moderate  grief. 

Excessive  (Lat.  exeid^trty  sup.  er- 
cessuMy  to  go  beyond)  differs  from  Im- 
moderate in  relating  to  the  thing  it- 
self, not  to  the  person ;  as. ''  He  was 
immoderate  in  his  claims  ^  or,  '<  The 
demand  itself  was  excessive."  In  the 
term  *'  excessive  expenditure  "  there  is 
not  the  same  reflexion  on  the  conduct 
of  individuals  as  in  **  immoderate  ex- 
penditure. ** 

Extravagant  (Lat.  extra^  beyond, 
and  vUgorif  to  wander)  has  the  same 
application,  with  the  idea  of  a  reck- 
less absence  of  calculation  or  propoi^ 
tion  in  matters  of  expending  or  de- 
manding ;  as^  an  extravagant  demand 
or  claim.  It  is  applicable  to  anvthing 
which  is  immoderately  expended,  as 
extravagant  praise. 

Exorbitant  (Lat.  exorbfitare  to  go 
out  of  th$  traek^  oHftta)  denotes  the 
designedly  extravagant.  A  demand 
may  be  extravagant  from  want  of  at- 
tention ;  it  18  exorbitant  as  the  resnlt 
of  an  extortionate  aim,  or  a  desire  to 
enioy  or  acquire  more  than  is  reason- 
able, lair,  or  just.  Exorbitant  pas- 
sions are  those  which  claim  over-in- 
dulgence. The  exorbitant  is  the  more 
extravagant  form  of  the  excessive. 
Both  are  applicable  to  things  which 
being  susceptible  of  increase  have  re- 
ceive more  than  is  due,  but  the  latter 
advanoet  upon  the  former.  That 
which  is  excessive  passes  the  ordinary 
course  or  bounds.  That  which  is  ex- 
wbitant  passes  them  to  a  degree  which 
i»  out  Of  all  proportion.  Exorbitant 
pretensions  are  beyond  excessive  pre- 
tensions.   The  first  are  strained,  but 
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we  do  not  know  where  the  second 
will  end.  Excessive  is  capable  of  a 
meaning  not  altogether  unravourable. 
Exorbitant  always  denotes  what  is 
wrong.  An  excessive  g^enerosity  is  a 
sort  of  noble  weakness.  An  exorbi- 
tant generosity  could  be  only  mad- 
ness. 

"  Their  obj««t  is  to  OMrge  all  nUnral  sad 
all  social  sentiment  in  inordinat4  vanity .**— 
Burke. 

*'  In  the  fourth  place,  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  nhonld  learn  nerer  to  be  tm- 
moderaUiy  aozioos  about  our  eztema)  situa- 
tion, but  submit  our  lot  with  cheerftalnets 
to  the  disposal  of  HeaTen.**— Blaib. 

**  Exceuive  lenity  and  indulgence  are 
ultimately     excestive     rigour."  —  Kxox, 


"  They  declaimed  against  human  r 
They  depressed  it  as  ^ravagantly  as  their 
adversaries  had  advanced  it."— waebuBt 
tox. 

*'  To  reduce  the  crown  from  the  exorbi" 
tanees  it  alBBcted  within  the  andent  and 
legal  boundaries  of  the  constitution." — 
Bishop  Huro. 

inquiry.  Interrogate.  Ase. 
Question. 

Inquire  (Lat.  inqutrire)  denotes 
the  process  of  seeking  for  truth  by 
one  or  more  questions,  which  may  be 

Sut  in  different  ways  and  in  different 
irections,  or  answered  from  different 
sources. 

Interrogate  (Lat.  interr^igaref  to 
ask)  is  to  put  several  questions  in  a 
formal  and  systematic  manner,  and  is 
directed  only  to  one  quarter  and  to 
living  persons.  Ask  is  simpler^  and 
g^nentUy  turns  upon  a  simple  affirma- 
tive or  negative  answer  to  a  matter  of 
fact;  as,  ''Ask  him  if  such  is  the 
case."  It  has,  of  course,  also  the 
sense  of  crave. 

Question  (Lat.  qiuutidnemy  an  m- 
quiry,  qu4trcref  to  teek)  is  of  vnder 
meaning ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sense  oflNTERRooATE,  has  that  of  dis- 
puting or  arguing  fr^m  a  doubt  of  some 
specific  statement  or  aUeged  fact. 
Where  Question  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  putting  questions,  it  differs  firom  In- 
TERROOATE  iu  beiu^  of  wider  signifi- 
cation. Interrogation  is  of  some  fact. 
Question  may  be  of  the  possession  of 
Imowledge  in  a  more  extended  way, 
as  to  question  a  student  in  history. 
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Hence  Question,  unlike  the  othen, 
turns  upon  matters  more  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  per- 
son qaestioned.  Curiosity  leads  us  to 
(]ae8tion.  Authoritatiyeness  appears 
in  interrogation ;  desire  of  knowledge, 
in  inquiry. 

**  And  all  that  it  wMiting  to  the  perfdotioa 
of  this  art  (of  medioine)  will  nndonbtedly 
be  foand  if  able  men,  and  snch  m  are  in- 
ftmcted  in  the  ancient  mles,  will  make  a 
ftirther  inquiry  into  it.**— Drtden. 

*'  The  trarelier,  whoever  he  might  be, 
eomtng  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chief- 
tain, wonhl  probablj  have  been  interrO' 
gated."— Jomnon. 
"Th'  eternal  quest'ner  shun;    a  certain 

mle. 
There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quesVning  fool." 
Hamilton,  Horace. 

"  We  own  it  to  be  highlf  proper  that  men 
shonld  cuk  themselres  why  tnej  belicTe; 
bnt  it  is  eonally  proper  for  them  to  oik  whj 
they  disbelieTe."— SsoKBB. 

INQUISITIVE.  Curious.  Pry- 
rNO. 

The  Curious  person  (sm  Curious) 
is  eager  for  information  ^erally,  or 
for  the  possession  of  it  in  any  one  of 
many  ways,  as  in  problems  of  Nature, 
art,  or  science,  as  well  as  with  refer* 
ence  to  causes  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance or  concern  to  himself. 

He  is  Inquisitive (Lat.  tnfuuitnmi, 
iearching  into)  who  busies  himself 
with  inquiries  on  a  small  scale,  of  no 
intrinsic  importance  or  of  little  prao- 
tiod  concern  to  himself. 

The  Prtino  man  (the  deriTation  of 
pry  is  Tery  uncertain)  uses  his  own 
powers  of  observation,  rather  than 
questions  put  to  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  their  secret  anairs 
out  of  a  puerile  or  low-minded  curio- 
•ity. 

"  Exercising  upon  tbeologieal  matters 
that  inqui*itiv«m«t$  and  sagacity  that  has 
made  in  oar  age  sneh  a  hafpy  progress  in 
]AiloBophical  ones."— BoYUB, 

"  Man  is  read  in  his  £sce,  God  in  his 
creatures,  but  not  as  the  philosopher,  the 
oreatare  of  glory,  reads  him,  bnt  as  the 
divine,  the  senraat  of  humility ;  yet  eren  he 
mnut  take  care  not  to  be  too  catrtoM."— B. 

JOKSON. 

*'  So  close  in  poplar  shadce»  her  diildrea 

gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  akrne. 
Whose  nest  some  jnyingehurl  had  foond." 
J>BT]>X]r,  Vir^ 


INROAD.  Invasion.  Inoursiov, 
Irruption.     Intrusion. 

Forcible  or  unallowed  entrance  is 
common  to  these  words.  An  Inroad 
is  an  entry  by  some  novel  and  forcible 
method,  involving  an  injury  and  tres- 
pass in  the  action. 

Invasion  (Lat.  invasibnem ;  invadh^ 
to  invade)  denotes  a  forcible  entry 
upon  what  is  the  property  of  another, 
with  a  violation  of  his  right,  of  pro- 
perty, and  with  the  direct  intention 
of  depriving  him  of  some  such  right, 
or  in  retaliation  for  alleged  injuries 
committed  by  him. 

Incursion  (Lat.  incurtionemy  an  on- 
set ;  inrwrrJfrf  J  to  run  into)  is  a  liehter 
kind  of  invasion,  without  the  idea  of 
permanence  or  occupation,  and^  as  a 
transitory  act,  involving  the  ong^al 
intention  of  a  return. 

Irruption  (Lat.  trruptiofi^m,  a 
rushing  into)  is  more  violent  and  sus- 
tained, being  done .  in  the  spirit  of 
destruction  and  conquest. 

Intrusion  (Lat.  intrud^ij  to  thnut 
into)  is  such  an  entry  as,  bemg  with- 
out violence,  is  nevertheless  without 
right  or  welcome. 
*'  Far  firom  their  inroadt  in  my  pastures 

feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  thepampered  steed.** 
TiOKMU*,  Jtiad. 

*'The  nnirersal  good-will  whi6h  is  so 
strong  in  him  exposes  him  to  the  assaults  of 
eveiy  invader  upon  his  time,  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  property."— 7a<^. 

"  So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  «o. 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  roe." 
PoPB,  Homer. 

*'  Letters  had  there  been  happily  profest 
in  very  ancient  time  with  frequency  of 
sebolan,  until  tm^piions  of  pagiuis  had 
brought  them  to  this  lately  restored  defi- 
ciency ."—Drayton. 

*'  The  Po^  would  not  desire  any  rioJa- 
tion  of  the  immunities  of  the  reaha,  or  to 
bring  those  into  public  contention  which 
had  been  hitherto  enjoyed  without  intrusion 
or  moleeution.*— Burnxt. 

INSCRUTABLE.  Unsearch- 
able.   Impenetrable. 

Inscrutable  (Lat.  inserutabilis)  re- 
lates to  that  particular  form  of  the 
unsearchable  which  baffles  intrinsic 
inquiry,  and  so  denotes  what  oannot 
he  comprehended  by  reason  of  the 
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mjiterj  tad  complexity  which  belong 
toil. 

Unsearcbablb  reUtee  to  what 
cannot  be  explored  bj  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  depth  or  distance.  Hence 
1 N8CRUTABLB  is  applicable  to  things  of 
ordinary  kinds,  bat  of  extraordmarr 
difficult ;  as/' inscmtable designs:  ' 
unsearchable,  to  extraordinary  things ; 
as,  the  '<  unsearchable  attru>ute8  of 
God." 

Impbvbtbablb  (Lat  imj:iMkrHt(li$; 
fSMUranf  to  pmutraU)  stands  to  In- 
scrutable as  the  more  specific  to  the 
more  generic.  Inscrutablb  denotes 
the  nature  of  the  thing ;  Impbnbtrablb 
may  apply  also  to  what  is  made  in- 
•crutaDle.  The  decrees  of  God  are 
inscrutable ;  the  designs  of  a  subtle 
diplomatist  may  be  impenetrable  by 
the  disguise  in  which  he  clothes  his 
ideas.  Inscrutablb  belongs  to  the 
whole;  ImpenbtRablb  also  to  the 
parts  in  detail. 

'<  *Tis  not  in  man 
To  field  ft  rmaon  for  the  will  of  Heftren, 
Which  iB  nuenUable.** 

Bbaumomt  and  Flitchkb. 

"  He  who  without  wftrnnt  but  his  own 
Ikntastie  snrmtM  takes  upon  him  perpetn- 
ally  to  nnfold  the  secret  and  uiutarckabU 

Sfsteries  of  high  Providenee,  is  likely  for 
emoet  part  to  mistake  and  slander  them." 
^■liiLToir. 

"Nothinff  almost  eseaped  that  he  adiered 
not,  were  tae  thing  nerer  so  difflejrle.  or  (as 
who  sayth)  URp<nc<niMs.*— SxB  T.  Eltot. 

INSIDE.    IrrBRiOR. 

These  terms  differ  in  dignity.  Any- 
thinjif  which  has  an  outside  may  have 
an  inside.  But,  as  the  $xt€rior  is  a 
grader  word  than  otttttds,  so  is  Iktb- 
KioR  than  Inszdb.  The  interior  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  conreys  t  different 
impresiion  from  the  inside;  the  latter 
ia  simply  that  which  is  not  the  out- 
Bide  or  the  neighbouring  street^  the 
former  is  architecturally  oorrelatiTe  to 
the  exterior.  In  the  same  way,  in 
speaking  of  insignificant  objects,  we 
use  the  term  Insidb;  as  the  inside, 
not  the  interior,  of  a  glove,  or  a  shoe. 

INSIDIOUS.    Treacherous. 

An  enemy  is  Insidious  (Lat>  tniV- 
dibtus,  artful),  A  friend  is  Tr bach B- 
rou^  {see  Faithless).  The  insidious 
mnn^c^uTies  on  a  system  of  deceptive 
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treatment  under  the  mask  of  indiffe- 
rence. The  treacherous  man  betrays 
all  at  once  the  friendship  or  confidence 
which  hsB  been  reposed  in  him.  In 
their  metaphorical  meanings,  this  dis- 
tinction is  suBtained.  A  treacherous 
climate  is  one  which,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  cloudless  skies  and 
warmth,  harbours  fever  or  other  dis- 
ease, which  mav  at  any  time  take 
suQuen  effecL  An  insidious  disease  is 
one  of  which  the  virulence  and  certain 
progress  are  marked  by  the  absence 
of  pain,  and  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  it  develops  itself. 

"  The  npright  man  hath  little  of  the  ser- 
pent, none  of  its  larking  vmdioueness* 
— Babbow. 

'*  The  world  mnst  think  him  In  the  wrong» 
Would  saj  be  made  a  treach'nms  ose 
Of  wit^  to  flatter  and  sedooe."      Swift. 

INSIGHT.    Inspectiow. 

Insight  is  for  one's  selfl  Inspbc- 
TiON  (Lat.  itupectionem ;  intfftch^f  to 
look  into)  is  for  some  purpose  external 
to  one's  self  directly  connected  with 
the  object  inspected.  Insight  extends 
knowfedge  or  experience.  Inspection 
is  for  the  sake  of  assurance  or  amend- 
ment. Insight  is  quick,  and  may  be 
instantaneous;  inspection  it  careful 
and  gradual.  Insight  is  connected 
with  the  understanding:  inspection 
more  simply  with  the  bodily  vision. 

<'  Angels,  both  rood  and  bad,  hare  a  fdU 
intifflU  Into  the  aottritj  and  force  of  natural 
canses.**— 80UTU. 

'*  The  embnnlment  in  his  fSither^s  aflUrt 
eoald  never  hare  happened  if  the  aAusa 
of  that  kingdom  bad  been  under  a  more 
eqnal  tiupectiMi.''— BuBBXT. 

INSINUATE.    SuooBST. 

One  Insimuatbs  (Lat.  in^uan,  to 
put  into  the  bosom)  finely  and  with 
address;  one  Suoobsts  (Lat.  fuggK- 
r^,  part,  tuggettue)  by  influence  and 
design.  In  order  to  insinuate  one 
must  manage  the  time,  the  occasion, 
the  air  and  maimer  of  saying  the 
thing.  To  suggest,  one  must  have 
gained  some  sort  of  influence  over  the 
minds  of  perscms.  One  covers  skil- 
fully what  one  insinuates,  one  gives 
force  to  what  one  sujg^gests.  The  sub- 
ject of  an  insinuation  i»  commonly 
an  opinion;  that  of  suggestion  an  act 
or  course  of  action,  though  we  maj 
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also  suggpest  openly  and  in  matters  of 
opinion  ^so :  as,  to  suggest  an  expla- 
nation for  a  aifficnltj.  Inere  is  both  in 
insinuation  and  in  suggestion,  a  limi- 
ted statement  which  is  left  to  be  en- 
forced, expanded,  or  applied  bj  the 
understandingof  tne  person  addressed. 
Insinuation  is  of  a  personal  character, 
baring  to  do  with  men's  characters, 
motives,  and  actions :  suggestion  may 
be  on  any  matter.  The  moral  cowar- 
dice which  shrinks  from  the  res]>on- 
sibilitj  of  an  outspoken  declaration, 
leads  perscms  to  insinuate.  The  mo- 
desty which  distrusts  its  own  judg- 
ment, or  which  is  slow  to  dictate  to 
othen,  leads  them  to  suggest. 

INSIST.  Persist. 
Insist  ^Lat.  intisth'€t  to  peneverBf  to 
urge )  andP  ER8I8T  {pernsUrt^to  continue 
steadfastUffboth  denote  determined  con- 
tinuance in  speech  or  action  against 
some  amount  of  opposition,  which  is 
orercome  in  the  former  case  by  deter- 
mination and  energy  of  will;  in  the 
latter  by  perseverance  and  patience. 
We  insist  as  against  others.  We 
persist  in  what  exclusively  relates  to 
ourselves.  <'He  persisted  in  thst 
course."  **  He  insisted  on  his  friend's 
adopting  it"  Insist  implies  some 
alleged  right,  as  authority  or  claim. 
Persist  may  t>e  frtmi  obstinacy  alone, 
and  either  with  or  against  rights. 
"  I  urged  jon  farther;  then  yon  teratched 

jom  head. 
And  too  impatkntly  stamped  with  yonr 

foot; 
Yet  I  intitted  ;  yet  yofa  answered  not, 
Bnt,  with  an  angrj  wafter  of  jonr  hmad, 
Gare  sign  for  me  to  leave  yon." 

Shakxspkabx. 
«« I»  on  the  other  side, 
Ut'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 
Ths  deeds  themselyes,  thon^  mnte,  spoke 

lond  the  doer. 
Bnt  they  persisted  deaf,  and  wonld  not 

teem 
To  eovnt  them  things  worth  notice." 

Milton. 

INSTINCTIVE.    iNTumvE. 

That  is  Instinctivb  (Lat.  instin- 
guXrty  p»art.  inttmeUu.  to  iwtigate,  tm- 
vel)  which  we  are  lea  to  feel  or  to  do 
by  the  involuntary  and  unreasoning 
prompting  of  nature;  instinct  being, 
according  to  Paley*8  weU-known  de- 
finition, **  A  propeniity  prior  toezpe- 


rience,  and  independent  of  instnio- 
tion." 

That  is  iNTvmvE  (Lat.  tntum^  to 
look  on,  part.  tntuYhu)  which  is  the 
action  or  result  of  knowledge,  inde- 
pendent of  reasoning  or  instruction. 
The  instinctive  regiurds  feeling  and 
action,  whether  boldily  or  mentu.  the 
intuitive  regards  perception.  Uene- 
rally  speaking,  I  do  a  thing  instinc- 
tively, and  understand  it  intuitively. 

INSTITUTE.    Institution. 

To  iNSTTTurs  (Lat.  ijutttuhref  part. 
instXtutut)  is  to  set  up.  to  cause  to 
stand,  to  establish.  Tnat  which  is 
publicly  established  with  authority  is 
an  institution.  But  the  word  Institu- 
tion has  the  particular  meaning  of  an 
established,  organized  society.  In- 
stitute (setting  aside  its  meaning  of 
authoritatively  recognized  precepts  or 

1>rinciples  of  jurisprudence)  is  simi- 
arly  emploved.  Tne  difference  seems 
to  be  that  iNSTrruTioN  being  an  old 
word  in  English,  and  Institute  in  this 
sense  beinff  an  adoption  of  the  French  - 
Institute  which  is  a  literary  and  phi- 
losophical society,  the  term  Institute 
is  restricted  to  this  use.  So  among 
other  institutions  in  large  towns^ 
literary,  charitable,  or  commercial, 
we  obsCTve  generally  in  these  days  a 
mechanics'  institute. 

INSTRUMENT.  Implement. 
Tool. 

Instrument  (Lat.  inttrummitumj 
inttruirtj  tofurtMh)  is  used  in  more 
than  reference  to  physical  manipu- 
lation. We  speak  of  agricultural  and 
surgical,  but  also  of  mathematical 
instruments.  Anything  which  is  em- 
ployed to  do  a  work  or  effect  an  end 
is  an  instrument,  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Implement  (Lat.  hnplhnentum,  in  a 
late  sense  of  a  fulfiUing,  impUre,  to 
Jill  up)  is  always  restricted  to  physical 
use. 

Tool  (A.  S.  t6l)  is  a  simpler  word 
for  an  instrument  of  the  manual  arts, 
and  differs  from  Implement  in  being 
more  general  or  less  specific.  An 
implement  is  a  tool  regslrded  in  refe- 
rence to  its  particular  purpose.  In 
the  metaphoncal  application,  Instru- 
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MKKT  if  capable  of  an  bonourable  or 
indifferent,  as  well  as  dishonourable, 
Tool  only  of  a  diBhonoorable,  sense. 
"  The  tool  of  a  pw^."  "An  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Ood."  <'  An  in- 
strument in  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  the  two  nations."  The 
character  of  a  tool  is  simplicitj,  of  an 
implement  technical  adaptation,  of  an 
instrument  scientific  ingenuity  and 
effectiveness.  One  speaks  of  the  tools 
of  a  carpenter,  of  tne  implements  of 
husbandry,  of  the  instruments  of  the 
astronomer.  The  implement  goes  to 
perform  a  work  with  which  it  comes 
into  physical  contact,  the  instrument 
is  a  scientific  invention  fi>r  multiply- 
ing and  enhancing  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  men. 

**  The  bold  are  bat  the  imirumentt  of  the 

wife.**  Dbtdbx. 

*'  Dilated  and  inforiate»  thall  send  forth 
From  fkr  with  thand'ring  noise  among  our 

foes 
each  tmplemoitt  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces  and  o'erwhelm  whatevw  stands 
.  Advesse.**  MiLTOir. 

INSULT.  Affront.  Outraoe, 
Indignity. 

An  Insult  (Lat.  tn«u/tar«,  to  leap 
upon)  is  never  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence, as  at  present  used — ^this  sense 
being  reserved  for  auault  (  Lat.  oMttirt, 
to  leap  uporif  sup.  attultum)  another 
compound  of  the  same  V6rl>---bat  con- 
sists in  words  or  actions  of  an  offen- 
sive and  derogatory  kind. 

Affbont  (O.  Fr.  afronter^  Lat.  ad 
frontem,  to  the  forehead  or  Jront)  is  a 
marked  intentional,  if  not  public, 
breach  of  politeness.  It  lies  more  in 
manner  than  in  words,  and  may  be 
unaccompanied  by  words.  It  is  more 
demonstrative  and  less  bitter  than 
insult. 

Outrage  (Ft.  outra^)  is  gross  and 
violent  insult  and  indignity,  or  over- 
bearing or  cruel  violation  of  the  feel- 
ings or  the  person. 

iNDioNrrv  (Lat.  indigrXtatem^  un- 
worthinestf  hasenets)  can  only  be  prac- 
tised upon  persons  claiming  or  entitled 
to  hi^h  respect ;  the  force  of  it  de- 
pendmg  on  the  contrast  between  the 
worth  or  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subj  ected. 


*'The  defonderof  religion  should  not  imi- 
tate the  mtuiter  of  it  in  his  mode*  of 
disputation,  which  maj  be  oomprined  m 
soimbtry,  l>nl&onei7,  and  scarrility." — 
WARBlWTOir. 

••If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbosr  hare 
offered  thee  an  injury  or  an  afnmt,  forgive 
him.**— CmLLUffowoRTK. 

As  iNDiGNrrr  implies  superiority  in 
the  object  of  it,  so  Affront  implies 
equality ;  while  Insult  may  be  to  the 
strong  or  the  weak,  to  superiors, 
equals,  or  inferiors.  The  weakness 
and  modesty  of  women  are  said  to  be 
insulted  or  outraged,  not  affronted. 
An  afifront  is  a  manifestation  of  re- 
proach or  contempt  in  the  hce  of  an- 
other. It  wounds,  and  is  intended  to 
wound,  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
their  honour.  An  insult  is  an  insolent 
attack.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  an 
afiront  where  none  was  intended  than 
an  insult  There  never  can  be  a  jus- 
tification of  insult.  Afllront  is  passive 
in  its  character,  insult  and  outrage 
active.  Good  men  never  insult,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  affront  another  or 
run  the  risk  of  doing  so,  than  to  appov 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  what  is  dis- 
graceful. Affront  does  not  exclude 
politeness,  Insult  does. 

"  This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's 
life :  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  ftirious, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obligee 
him  to  discharge  at  the  return  of  reason. 
He  spends  his  time  in  outrage  and  repara- 
tion.*'—Jomisov. 

•'  The  Spaniards  took  it  as  the  greatest 
indignity  in  the  world  that  Holland  should 
pretend  to  oblige  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
accept  the  very  eonditioas  of  Frwee."— 
Sut  W.  TSMPLB. 

INSUPERABLE.  Insurmount- 
able. Invinciblb.  Unconquer- 
able. 

Mental  barriers  are  commonly  said 
to  be  Insuperable  (Lat.  ineupera* 
InlU ;  in-,  notf  and  fttpifmre,  togetover^ ; 
isuch  are  difficulties,  obstacles,  or  ob* 
jections.  lliat  is  said  to  be  insuper- 
able which  the  person  has  not  the 
power  of  overcoming;  as  that  is  In- 
surmountable (tn-,  not,  aii<i  tumumnt- 
abley  Ft,  surtnonteTf  to  surmount)  which 
does  not  admit  of  sufficient  external 
appliances ;  so,  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion, an  insurmountable  objection. 

Invincible  (Lat.  intineViaif)  is  em- 
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ployed  to  denote  that  which  power 
cannot  oyeroome ;  as,  inyincible  igno- 
rance, the  Invincible  Annada. 

Unconquerablb  (Lat.  con^tr^, 
in  a  late  sense  of  to  conquer)^  denotes 
what  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  par- 
ticular power  of  reason  or  persuasion, 
and  is  accordinelj  applied  usually  to 
the  resistance  which  proceeds  from  an- 
tagonistic feeling ;  as,  unconquerable 
prejudice,  aversion,  and  the  like. 

"  Many  who  toil  throo^h  the  iotricacj  of 
complicated  srttems  are  insuperably  embar- 
rassed with  the  least  perplezitj  in  common 
aflUn."— BomdZcr. 

*'  Donbtless  ther  saw  in  the  attempt  (to 
eonrert  the  peofrfe  beyond  the  Rhine)  uuvr- 
tnomfUabU  difflonlties,  either  from  the  direr- 
sitj  of  language,  or  the  ferocity  of  these 
nations  so  remote  from  Christian  mildness.'* 
— JoBrnr. 

"  The  invineiblenesi  of  general  eostom,** 

— WlLKIKS. 

««  All  is  not  lost ;  the  tmconquerabU  will 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overoome." 

Milton. 

INSURRECTION.  Siditioh. 
Rebillion.  Rbvolt.  Revolution. 
Mutiny.    Dbpsction.    Riot. 

An  Insurrection  (Lat.  ituurrec- 
tionem^  msurghrtf  sup.  inmmctumf  to 
rim  up)  is  a  rising  up  of  individuals 
against  the  laws  of  a  community  or 
state  or  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  may  or  may  not  be  carried 
out  into  fighting  or  active  opposition, 
the  mere  taking  up  arms  against  the 
State  being  sufficient  to  constitute  in- 
surrection. 

Sedhion  is,  literally,  a  separation 
of  the  people  (Lat.  ihcUtionem;  <e-, 
apart f  and  uUmem,  a  going).  It  is  such 
a  commotion  in  the  State  as  manifests 
public  discontent,  without  aiming  at 
violent  opposition  to  the  laws,  it  is 
generally  the  work  of  turbulent  and 
audacious  spirits. 

Reb BLLioN  (Lat.  rif6e//tontfm)  is  from 
the  Latin  re-,  agairif  and  belUmf  war. 
The  term  was  applied  bv  the  Romans, 
not  to  risings  at  nome,  out  abroad,  a- 
mon^  those  conquered  nations  who,  in 
seekmg  to  cast  off  the  Roman  power, 
involved  the  Sute  in  a  iMii  war.  It  is 
employed  by  us  in  the  sense  of  a  rising 
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of  the  whole  or  the  great  majority  of 
a  people  against  the  supreme  ruler  or 
government,  being  an  extended  insur- 
rection or  revolt. 

Revolt  (Fr.  rivolte\  is  an  attempt- 
to  shake  off  one  ruler  or  form  of 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting another.  This  may  not  have 
come  to  overt  acts  of  violence.  A 
parliament  maybe  in  a  state  of  revolt 
from  the  supreme  ruler  vrithout  using 
more  than  meetings  and  proclama- 
tions. It  may  be  well  to  dwell  a 
little  on  the  specific  differences  be- 
tween Rebellion  and  Revolt.  Re- 
bellion is  an  outbreak  of  disobedience 
and  indisnation.  The  rebel  rises  up 
against  tne  authority  that  presses  upon 
lum.  The  Revolter  turns  against  the 
society  to  which  be  was  attadied.  The 
object  of  the  former  is  to  escape  from 
the  power  that  dominates  over  him, 
that  of  the  latter,  to  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy the  power  and  the  laws  which 
he  has  reoogpised.  A  successful  re- 
bellion ends  m  a  revolt,  a  pennanent 
revolt  in  a  revolution.  Rebellion  and 
revolt  are  states  of  war,  revolution  is 
a  state  of  peace,  though  on  a  new  foot- 
ing. Revolt  is  commonly  employed  of 
important  masters,  Rebbluon  some- 
times of  thinj^  less  important.  Hence 
Rebellion  is  more  easily  applicable 
to  individuals  and  individual  acts  than 
Revolt.  Revolution,  which  is  of  the 
same  derivation,  is  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  political  organization 
as  supposes  a  revolt  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

MuTiNY(Fr.  meute.  Lat  mdta,a  troop 
ramd  for  some  exWttum,  became  == 
imeutef  whence,  aqj.  muttn,  Bracubt) 
is  a  movement  of  revolt  against  minor 
institutions  or  against  military  or 
naval  authorities  or  commanders,  as 
the  mutiny  of  a  regiment  or  a  ship's 
crew.  Insurrection,  rebellion,  and 
revolt,  may  be  universal  or  partial. 
Seditiqn  and  mutiny  are  always  par- 
tiaL    Revolution  always  universtu. 

"Our  poa^t  here  at  home,  grown  dis- 
content 
Through  great  ezactiona,  in$urrecUoM 

breed.*  DuriKL. 

**StdiUon  is  of  the  liks  tendenor  with 
treason,  but  without  the  orertacts  taat  art 
essential  to  the  latter."— Bnur  DiL 
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"  For  rebellion  beinff  nn  oppomiion,  not  to 
penoos  bnt  to  anthonty,  which  is  founded 
onlj  in  the  coiutitntion  and  laws  of  the 
government,  thoee,  whoever  thej  be,  who 
bj  force  break  through,  and  bjr  iMree  justify 
their  violation  oi  them,  are.  trnlj  and  pro- 
pei^7  rebels."— Locks. 

"  Onr  discontented  counties  do  reoolU" 
Shaksspxarb. 

Revolt  is  not  common]  j  employed  of 
iudiTiduals,  bat  of  communities  which 
form  part  of  a  more  extended  juris- 
diction, as  the  "  reTolted  provinces/' 
*'  The  violence  of  revolutions  is  generallv 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  malad- 
ministration which  has  produced  them." — 

IdACAUlAT. 

"In  every  wmtiny  against  the  discipline 
of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader,"— 
Jbid, 

Depiction  differs  from  the  above 
in  having  not  an  active  bnt  a  negative 
force.  Defection  (Lat  dtfeetUmmn)  is 
the  failure  in  dutjr^ .  obhgation,  alle- 
giance, to  that  to  which  one  ought  to  be 
attached  or  has  attached  one's  self.  It 
springs  from  abated  force  of  prinoipley 
as  estrangement  of  feeling.  Insurrec- 
tion, sedition,  and  mutiny  are  external 
sets.  Revolt^  rebellion,  revolution, 
and  defection  are  expressive  also  of 
acts  or  states  of  mind. 

'*  There  were  fewer  instances  then  of 
leaving  one  sect  for  another  than  now  we 
have  of  dtfeetion  to  Popery,  or  of  apostasy 
to  Mahometism.*'~BK2rTLBT. 

,  Riot  (O.  Fr.  riote,  and  riot,  Lit- 
tr€)  the  doing  of  anything  in  a  tur- 
bulent or  violent  way  against  the 
peace,  and  by  three  or  more  persons 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  its 
legal  definition.  In  common  parUnce 
any  uproar  or  noisy  and  tumultuous 
conduct  in  one  or  more  may  be  called 
a  riot. 

'*  His  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb.** 
Shakespkabx. 

INTELLECT.  Inteluobncb. 
Undbrstanoino.    Reason. 

Intellect  (Lat  intelUctus,  intelK' 
g^trty  to  wnderitand)  is,  in  the  strict 
scientific  view,  that  part  of  the  human 
soul  by  whicn  it  Imows,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  by  which  it  feels 
or  wills.  It  is  emploj^  in  the  far- 
ther sense  of  the  capacity  for  higrher 
forms  of  knowledge,  as  mstin^oisned 
f^om  the  faculties  of  perception  and 
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unag[iiiation ;  the  fiMmlty  of  seeing  the 
relations  of  objects,  involving  compre^ 
hension  and  judgment.  The  former 
identitv  of  Intellect  and  Intelli- 
gence has  been  of  late  years  dissolved 
(omitting  its  meaning  of  Inform  ation^ 
as  contamed  in  the  newspapers),  ana 
Intelligence  now  means  a  good 
quality  of  the  understanding,  a  readi- 
ness to  comprehend  things  ot  ordinary 
occurrence,  which  may  be  quickened 
by  practice  and  experience;  while 
Intellect  is  confined  to  the  mental 
powers  and  their  capacity  in  the  ab- 
stract. Understanding  is  the  Saxon 
expression  for  the  Latin  I  ntellbct  and 
Intbluoencb.  Its  characteristic  seem* 
to  flow  ih>m  this  &ot.  It  is  a  native 
word,  and  so  applied  in  a  more  collo- 

auial  way,  and  to  the  things  of  life  in 
iieirmore  familiar  and  practical  as- 
pects. Hence  such  phrases  of  firequent 
occurrence,  as  "  A  sound  practical 
understanding."  '*  I  understand  it 
sufficiently  for  practical  purposes." 

"  The  word  uitdlect  can  be  of  no  essential 
use  whatever,  if  the  ambiguity  in  the  signi- 
flcation  of  the  good  old  English  word  wtdeT' 
standing  be  avoided ;  and  as  to  intelteetion, 
which  a  late  very  accurate  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  introduce,  I  can  see  no  advan^ 
tage  attending  it."— Stewart. 

"  In  affirming  that  the  universe  proceeds 
from  chance,  it  would  i^ppear  that  atheists 
mean  either  that  it  has  no  cause  at  all,  or 
that  its  cause  did  not  act  intetUffently  or 
with  design  in  the  production  of  iu" — 
Bbattis. 

Reason  (Fr.  raiMii,  Lat  riitianemy 
is  used  in  manifold  senses.  As  a  svn- 
onym  here  it  may  be  defined  as  tnat 
facult^r  or  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  animals :  ana  again,  as  beina 
different  from  toe  lower  powers  of 
cognition,  such  as  sense,  imagination, 
and  memory,  and  as  separate  from  the 
feelings  and  desires.  The  reason  is 
distinguished  from  the  understsnding, 
when  the  latter  is  made  to  include 
conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 
It  is  tiien  that  faculty  by  which  man 
perceives  first  trutlis  intuitively  as 
Deing  bevond  the  reach  of  explana- 
tion or  what  logicians  term  Discourse. 
'*  The  sense  pereeives,  the  understanding 
in  Its  own  peculiar  operation  conceives,  the 
rmeom,  as  rationalised  undentanding  oom- 
prehends."— Colebipgr. 
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INTELLECTUAL.    Mental. 

MsNTAL  (Fr.  mgntalj  Lat  m$ntem^ 
tht  mind)  is  aixnply  belongmff  to  the 
mind  as  distinct  from  the  hoaj ;  In- 
TSLLBCTUAL  (tm  Intbllbct)  to  the 
powers,  attributes,  and  dignity  of 
mind,  as  distingaiflhed  iirom  sense  or 
matter.  ''The  conversation  turned 
on  mental  subjects,"  would  mean 
metaphysics;  on  intellectual  subjects, 
might  mean  any  branch  of  high  know- 
ledge or  education. 

"  In  order  to  the  aetnal  intelleetioii  of  anj 
object,  there  if  a  •piritoal  JHteJlaetual  light 
am  wary  to  enable  the  object  to  more  or 
MttKt  the  intelleeUTe  flMmltj.**— South. 

"  A  ttnmg  ezpreeilon  of  mental  energy.** 
— Stbwabt. 

INTENSE.    Extreme. 

Extreme  (Lat.  extrhnut)  qualifies 
the  last  degree  of  measurement,  In- 
tense (Lat.  intendlhre,  to  strttehy  part. 
intentut  and  -tus)  a  high  degree  of 
force.  That  which  is  extreme  is  be- 
yond what  is  common,  that  which  is 
intense  is  strained  or  exercised  beyond 
what  is  common.  Extreme  pam  is 
Tery  great  pain,  intense  pain  is  very 
vioient  pain.  Extreme  heat  is  regis- 
tered by  the  thermometer,  intense  heat 
makes  Itself  felt. 

INTERCEDE.  Intervosi.  Me- 
diate.   Intervere,    Intermeddle. 

To  Intercede  (Lat.  intercid^f  to 
go  6eti0e«n)isof  words ;  to  Interpose 
(Fr.  interpoter)  is  of  action.  We  in- 
tercede with  a  superior  on  behalf  of 
an  equal  or  inferior ;  we  interpose  be- 
tween equals.  In  interposition  we 
exercise  our  own  power  or  authority ; 
in  intercession  we  endeavour  to  en- 
list on  our  behalf  the  power  or  autho- 
rity of  another. 

Mediate  (LaL  mMiare^  to  be  in  the 
middle)  is  to  interpose  between  two 
parties,  as  the  equal  friend  of  each, 
with  influence  recognized  by  each. 

Interfere  (0.  Fr.  entre-feriry  to  ex- 
change bbwiy  Lat,  f  hire  J  tottrike)  and 
Intermeddle  are  applicable  to  any 
pre-existent  or  appointed  course  of 
thinffs,  whether  mattent  of  personal 
conduct  or  not ;  as,  to  interfere  in  a 
dispute;  to  interfere  with  arrange- 
mentji ;  or  one  arrangement  may  inter- 


fere with  another.  iNTERrERs  implies 
the  exercise  of  influence,  personal 
power,  or  authority,  for  the  purpose, 
or  witn  the  effect  or  altering  or  modi* 
fying  some  established  course.  Inter* 
MEDDLE  is  only  employed  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  one  conscious  agent  with 
the  affairs  of  others  in  an  obtrusiTe 
way,  and  without  any  recognized 
right,  but  of  self-will. 

"  Moees  interceded  for  tmnsgrenore,  and 
eansed  en  atonement  to  be  xniuie  for  them, 
and  stopped  the  wmth  of  God;   lo  did 
Chritt.'^-JoRTnr. 
"  Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose, 
Mnst  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose." 

Oat. 
"  And  thereupon  was  Warwick  (by  whose 

east 
All  most  be  wrought)  employed  to  mediate 
A  present  marriage,  to  be  had  between 
Hun  and  the  sister  of  the  young  French 
qneen.**  Daniel. 

"  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  interferina  or 
keeping  aloof,  but  iniquitous  inta^medaling 
or  treacherous  inaction  which  is  praised  or 
blamed  by  the  dedsion  of  an  equitable 
—Burks. 


judge, 

INTERCOURSE.  Connexion. 
Communication.  Communion, 

Deauno. 

Intercoursz  (LaL  iniercumuy  in  a 
late  sense,  whence  Fr.  entrecours) 
subsists  only  between  persons.  Con- 
nexion (Lat.  connexumem^  a  binding 
together),  and  Communication  (Lat. 
eommimkationemy  an  imparting)  be- 
tween  both  things  and  persons.  In- 
tercourse is  a  venr  wiae  term,  com- 
prehending every  kind  of  reciprocal 
action  and  deab'ng  between  persons 
and  communities,  or  nations,  m  mat- 
ters of  business,  thought,  words,  or 
feelings,  from  matters  of  the  gravest 
to  the  most  ordinary  character.  Con- 
nexion is  permanent^  as  communica- 
tion is  temporary,  mteroourse;  the 
former  involving  an  unity  and  com- 
munity of  purpose  or  dealing ;  the 
latter  a  more  casual  interchange  of 
wor^  and  thoughts  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life. 

Communion  (Lat.  eommUnionem, 
fartieipation  in  eommoti)  which  lies  less 
m  externals  than  Communication,  is 
among  many,  being  such  interchange 
of  oiBoet  as  flows  from  a  bond  of  unity 
in  sentiment,  feeling,  or  conviction. 

M  M 
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Commonication  is  from  one  to  an- 
other; oonmrankm  is  reciprocal. 

Dbauno  (A.  S.  d&iartf  to  divide)  is 
entirely  confined  to  external  transac- 
tions, being  inapplicable  to  matters  of 
the  mind  and  fi^sling. 

"  This  tweet  intereowst 
Of  looks  and  •miles." 

MCLTOV. 
**  The  eternal  and  inseparable  eonnectum 
between  rirtne  and  happiness.'* — Attkb- 

BUBT. 

"  Cardinal  Wolser  in  his  ambassage  into 
F  ranee,  commanded  his  serrants  to  ose  no 
French,  bat  mere  English  to  the  Freneh  in 
all  cEmtrntmioa^tonffwhatsoeTer." — Campkk. 
"  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  firesh  flow- 
rets  crowned. 
Thej  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  camnumion 

sweet 
Qoaff  immortalitj  and  joj.**      MiLTOV. 

*'  It  (charitr)  most  preside  with  a  supe- 
riority over  all  the  desires  of  our  hearts, 
that  neither  wantonness  nor  lost,  nor  anoer 
and  rerenge,  nor  coretousness  and  ainbi- 
tion,  may  carry  ns  aside  from  the  ways  of 
riffhteonsnees  and  equity  in  our  deaUngt  one 
with  another."— Shkblock. 

INTEREST.    Concern. 

Concern  (Lat.  eonurntrty  to  mix 
togethery  whence  Fr.  eoncenw)  is 
^▼e  interest.  As  Interest  (Lat. 
inliireue,  to  be  of  importance)  mAj  flow 
from  what  touches  our  feelings,  so 
concern  belongs  to  what  is  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  our  circumstances 
and  state.  So  grave  is  the  character 
of  Concern  (while  we  may  be  inte- 
rested eren  in  trifles^,  that  the  tennis 
sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
extreme  of  compassion  and  eyen  sor- 
row. There  is  a  distinct  and  objective 
use  of  the  term  Interest,  in  which 
it  is  s^onvmous,  not  with  concern^ 
but  with  aavantage. 

INTERLOPER.    Intruder. 

The  Interloper  was  one  who  ran 
in  between  the  legal  trader  and  his 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriat- 
ing its  profits  and  advantages.  We 
owe  the  term  to  the  Dutch  (Dut 
loopetf  a  runner,  cf.  Eng.  leap"!  and  to 
the  p^iod  when  they  monopoliied  the 
eanying  trade  of  the  world.  As  at 
present  employed,  the  word  retains 
this  force. 

The  Intruder  ^Lat.  tntru^^,  to 
thnut  in)  is  one  who  pushes  himself 
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into  a  place  or  a  society  in  an  un- 
welcome manner;  the  interloper  is 
an  intruder  with  the  further  design 
of  benefiting  himself  by  the  intrusion, 
which  he  seeks  to  establish  for  a  con- 
tinuance; while  the  intruder  may 
possibly  ofiTend  only  onoe  or  momen- 
tarily. 

"  They  see  plainly,  whatever  privfleges 
ars  allowed  yonr  company  at  Don  wiU  be 
given  by  the  other  towns,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  to  all  those  interlopers  who  bring 
their  woollen  maanflurtore  direoUy  thither.^ 
— Sat  W.  Temflb. 

*' An  intruder  npon  their  retreat,  and  a 
disturber  of  their  repose."— Bam6^. 

INTERMEDIATE.     Interven- 

INO. 

These  differ  as  being  in  the  middle 
differs  from  coming  into  the  middle. 
lNTERMEDiATE(Lat.inttfrmMtii«)  time, 
space,  points ; 

Intervening  '  occurrences  (Lat 
tnten^^ire,  to  corns  betioeen).  The  in- 
termediate is  calculated  and  fixed ;  the 
intervening  is  accidental  and  often 
unforeseen.  There  is,  however,  a 
sense  in  which  Inconvenient  stands 
to  Intermediate  as  the  observation  of 
a  fact  to  the  &ot  itself.  When  the  in- 
termediate is  discerned  in  the  course 
of  observation  it  is  intervenient,  or 
accruing  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  He  saw  also  the  iiUermeiimte  joys  of 
paradise,  wherewith  the  souls  of  the  Aiith- 
ftal  are  refreshed  until  the  resorrection.** — 
Bishop  Bitij.. 

«*  Bnt  a  law  is  then  properly  disnensed, 
with  when  it  is  c^wble  or  beinc  obeyed, 
and  the  person  capable  of  yielmag  sneh 
obedience  to  it  is  yet,  by  an  intervenient 
power,  discharged  from  his  obligation  to 
obey.**— South. 

INTERMISSION.  Interrup- 
tion.   Cessation. 

Cessation  (Lat.  cettSre^  to  esoje)  is 
.<uial.  Intermission  and  Interrup- 
tion are  not  final,  inasmuch  as  they 
denote  rest  intermediate  between  two 
moyements.  The  one  denotes  extinct, 
the  others  suspended  motion.  Inter- 
mission (Lat.  intermitt^j  to  diecon' 
nset) is  internal;  interruption  external. 
Intermission  is  temporary  cessation 
(or  cessation  at  intenrals)  regarded  in. 
itself,  or  as  self-produced ;  Interrup- 
tion (Lat.  intemimpere,  to  break  apart) 
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is  the  Bame  thine  m  produced  bj  ex- 
ternal force  or  inflaence.  It  may  be  ob- 
served  that  Intermission  denotes  com- 
plete  cesiuitiony  while  Interbuptiom 
maj  denote  no  more  than  such  check 
as  produces  an  alteration  of  proceed- 
ing. The  stream  which  is  intemip* 
ted  bjjr  a  rock  stiU  flows  on.  An  in« 
termission  of  a  supply  of  water  im- 
plies, for  the  time,  a  cessation  of  the 
now.  An  interruption  of  a  speech 
would  denote  that  it  was  still  pursued, 
though  the  uniformity  of  its  delivery 
had  been  interfered  with. 

"  Scourge  after  toonrge,  and  blows  tncoeed- 

ing  blowB ; 
Lord,  hmt  Tby  hand  no  mercy,  and  onr 

woe* 
No  inUntuiMioH  f**  Habts. 

"  The  parliaments  and  two  or  three  hi^ 
epirited  ldng>  had  given  tome  intemtptum 
to  the  cmel  ezactkNU."— Burvbt. 

"The  general  eclipee  and  eetsatum  of 
oraolee."— HoLLAHD,  IHutareh, 

INTERVAL.     Interstice.     In- 

TEBSECTION.      INTERSPACE. 

Interval  (Lat.  intervallum)  is  a 
void  space  intervening  between  anv 
two  objects,  as  points  of  time,  or  such 
abstract  dimrenoe  as  is  analogous  to 
this;  as,  e^,,  to  be  second  {o  another  in 
some  matter  of  proficiency,  but  at  a 
great  interval. 

An  Interstice  (Lat.  inferstYHtcm)  is 
an  interval  between  things  closely  set, 
especially  the  piurts  which  compose 
an  otherwise  continuous  body  or  sur* 
hce. 

Interspace  (  Lat.  inter  and  spHHum) 
is  the  space  comprised  by  intersect- 
ing lines. 

INTERVENTION.  Interposi- 
tion. 

These  differ  as  the  involuntary  irom 
the  voluntary.  Intervention  (Lat. 
intervhiirey  to  came  betwun)  being 
employed  of  accidental  forces  and 
influences,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  volun- 
tary agents.  Interposition  (Lat.  in- 
terpbncrtyto  place  between)  onlv  of  the 
latter.  The  moon  is  obscured,  by  the 
intervention  of  clouds ;  a  happy  in- 
tervention of  circumstances.  Human 
or  Divine  interposition.  An  excep- 
tion to  this,  however,  occurs  in  the 


purely  physical  sense,  in  which  In« 
TERPOsmoN  is  sometimes  used,  as  th* 
privation  of  the  sun's  light  by  the 
mterposition  of  an  opaque  body.  In 
that  case,  the  difference  between  the 
terms  is  that  one  implies  previous 
motion,  the  other  not.  Every  plane- 
tary ooscuration  is  an  interposition, 
implying  intervention.  In  the  acts 
of  men,  the  motive  of  intervention  is 
commonly  less  authoritative  or  for- 
cible than  interposition.  "  He  owed 
his  life  to  the  intervention  of  another," 
would  mean,  entreaty  or  help;  inter- 
position would  involve  rescue. 

"  The  tpedet  not  only  of  sensible  objects, 
bot  even  of  notions  of  the  mind,  sre  pre- 
served in  the  memorv,  without  c<nifnsion 
and  dissipation,  notwithstanding  lapse  of 
time  and  intervention  of  infinite  vanety  of 
nnmben."— Haue. 

**  The  righteoos  woold  be  detained  prl- 
sonen  here  below  by  the  chains  of  their 
nnhappy  natores,  were  there  not  some  ex- 
traordmary  interpontre  for  their  rescue  and 
enlargement."— Glanvux. 

INTERVIEW.    Meeting. 

Meetino  (A.  S.  mitariy  to  meet  tcith^ 
obtain)  is  the  simpler  and  more  com- 
prehensive, but  less  distinctive  of 
these  terms.  It  may  serve  to  express 
any  coming  together  of  physical  or 
inanimate,  as  well  as  animate  objects 
or  voluntary  agents ;  as  the  meeting 
of  the  waters,  of  clouds,  of  friends,  of 
an  assemblvor  conference.  It  may 
be  designed  or  accidental. 

An  Interview  (Fr.  entrevue,  for- 
merlyentreveu)  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
a  mutually-recognized  meeting  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  usually 
preconcerted,  and  for  a  purpose  al- 
ready known.  It  involves  a  common 
matter  of  importance  to  both  parties, 
which  demands  formal  adjustment. 
"  Suy,  stay  yonr  steps,  and  listen  to  my 

tows; 
'TIS  the  last  interview  thatlato  allows.** 
Dbtdbn,  Virgil, 

•*  We  can  just  as  easily  coneeiTe  the  oen- 
nection  and  mntnal  inflnenoe  of  aonl  and 
bodv,  as  we  can  explain  how  two  mathema- 
tical lines  indefinitely  produced  can  be  for 


r  approacl 


•hiag  < 


elypi 
each 


_-    ^ other,  yet  never 

metft."— Bishop  PoRTxtrs. 

INTRODUCE.  Insert.  Present. 

Introduce  (Lat.  introdue<fTe,  to  lead 

within)  has  its  physical  and  its  moral 
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SYNONYMS  [introductory] 


senses.  In  the  former  it  is  synony* 
mous  with  Insert  (Lat.  inUrh^yput, 
insertut)y  in  the  latter  with  Present 
(Lat.  pratentire,  to  present,  tomresent 
one'i  self).  As  employed  of  pnysical 
opmtionsy  to  Introduce  implies  an 
easier  process  than  insertionyand  is  bet- 
ter employed  of  cases  where  the  way  is 
partly  open  or  fiusilitated ;  Insert,  of 
cases  wnere  the  way  has  to  be  artifi- 
cially made.  Moreover,  that  which 
is  introdaced  ma^  be  nidden  from 
riew ;  that  which  is  inserted  is  partly 
visible  after  insertion.  Insert  nas  a 
more  purely  physical  force  than  In- 
troducb,  and  commonly  implies  a 
more  permanent  purpose.  An  addi- 
tional topic  is  introduced;  an  addi- 
tional paragraph  is  inserted.  The 
surgeon's  prob«y  having  onlj  a  tem- 
porary use,  isintroduoed,  not  inserted, 
into  the  wound.  Introduction  ma^ 
be  a  gradual  process;  insertion  is 
done  at  once. 

**  They  »re  the  plaineat  and  best  dealers 
in  the  world,  which  seems  not  to  grow  to 
mneh  Atom  a  principle  of  oonseience  or  mo- 
rality as  ftt>m  a  custom  or  habit  introductd 
hj  the  necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which 
depends  as  much  upon  common  hones^  as 
war  does  upon  discipline.'' —  8iB  W. 
Tbmplx. 

In  its  other  sense,  and  as  a  sjnonym 
with  present,  to  introduce  is  to  bring 
forwsid  one  person  to  the  presence  of 
another  as  an  equal ;  to  present  is  to 
do  the  same  things  onewbo  is  superior 
to  the  person  presented  or  introduced* 
Persons  are  introduced  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  another  generally ;  they 
are  presented,  for  instance,  at  court. 
"  The  bnd  inttrt^  in  the  rind. 
The  bad  of  peach  or  rose, 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind, 
The  stock  whereon  it  grows 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  frnit  as  fkir. 
As  if  produced  by  Nature  there." 

COWPBB. 

"  Our  laws  make  the  Ordinary  a  distarber 
if  he  does  not  giro  institution  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  a  person  j»res<jiterf  to  him,  or  at  least 
ffire  notice  to  the  patron  of  the  (Usability  of 
£is  presen/ee***— ATUnx. 

INTRODUCTORY.  Prelimi- 
nary.    PREPARATORT. 

In  the  case  of  the  Introdvctort 
(«  e  Introduce),  the  prooeedine  com- 
monly has  reference  to  thougnt  and 
undertitanding,  while  Preuminart 


(Fr.  pr^itmtnotre,  Lat.  pre,  before^ 
and  tunen,  a  thrtshold)  relates  to  mat- 
ters of  action.  An  introductory  trea- 
tise; a  preliminary  step.  The  on* 
precedes  wider  exhibition  or  fuller 
Knowledge,  the  latter  more  extended 
action. 

PRBPARATORT  (Fr.  pr^mtoirtf) 
relates  to  the  purpose  rather  than  the 
object,  or  the  doer  rather  than  the 
deed.  In  the  preparatory,  I  do  what 
will  enable  me  the  better  to  do  some- 
thing beyond.  The  preliminary  ia 
congruous;  the  preparatory  is  effec- 
tive; the  introoiuctory  is  natural. 
Preliminaries  commonly  belong  to 
matters  of  social  arrangement  or  com- 
pact, whether  amicable  or  otherwisf*,, 
as  tne  preliminaries  of  a  contract,  a 
marriage,  or  a  duel. 

*'  This  introductorsf  discourse  itself  is  to 
be  but  an  essay,  not  a  book."— BoTLS. 
I  hare  discussed  the  nuptial  pnliimmo' 


riei  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in 
which  iointures  are  settled  and 
secured."—  JoHKSOK. 


*'A  creature  which  is  to  pass  a  small 
portion  of  its  existence  in  one  state,  to  be 
vreparatory  to  another,  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
hare  its  attention  constantly  fixed  upon 
Its  ulterior  and  permanent  destination.^*^ 
Pauet. 

INTRUDE.    Obtrude. 

Unwelcome  things  or  persons  In- 
TRUDs  themselves ;  self-asserting 
things  or  persons  Obtrude  then^ 
selves.  We  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of 
that  which  intrudes  by  reason  of  its 
inherent  uncongeniality  to  us :  of 
that  which  obtrudes  by  reason  of  the 
simple  irrepressibility  of  it.  When 
certain  thoughts  intrude  themselves 
on  our  minos  they  make  us  uneasy; 
when  they  obtruoe  themselves,  they 
prevent  us  from  thinking  of  anything 
else. 


And 


**  Thy  wit  wants  edge 
to   intrutU  where   1   i 


manners 

graced."  8HA.KXSPXAXB. 

"  Experience  teaohes  that  it  (plain  speak- 
ing) is  too  fk«quently  under  bad  maoage- 
ment,  and  obtruded  on  society  out  of  time 
and  season.'*— OftMrva*. 

INVECTIVE.    Abtob. 

Abuse  (Lat.  Uhfuiy  part.  Ubiuut)  as 
compared  with  Invbctivb  ^Lat.  tn- 
vecttoa,  plnr.,  angry  eomplamU),  is 
more    personal    and    coarse,    beingp 
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coDTeyed  in  harsh  and  unseemly 
terms,  and  dictated  bj  anm-  feel- 
ing and  bitter  temper.  Inyectiye 
is  more  oommonly  aimed  at  cha- 
racter or  conduct,  and  maj  be  oon- 
yeyed  in  writing  and  in  refined  lan- 
goa^,  and  dicteted  by  indignation 
agawst  what  is  in  itself  blameworthy. 
It  often,  howeyer,  means  pablio 
abuse  under  such  restraints  as  are 
imposed  bj  position  and  education. 

"  It  wemeth,  therefore,  mneh  amiM  that 
ftgiunst  them  whom  thef  term  aeeramen- 
Urtes  so  many  vtvtctivt  dieeoorMS  are 
m«de."—IlooKSB. 

"  Thraaippiu,  a  man  of  riolent  paMion, 
and  inflamed  with  wine,  took  some  ooea. 
•ion  not  ree<nrded  to  break  oat  into  the 
moet  violent  (ibu»$  and  insalt.**— CuMBSE- 

LANB. 

INVIGORATE.  Strengthen. 
Fortify. 

Strengthen  (A.  S.  ttrengiSu, 
ttrength)  is  the  simplest  of  Uiese 
terms,  but  it  is  not  so  positiyelj  ex- 
pressiye  as  the  others.  Anythmg  is 
streng^ened  which  is  made  neyer  so 
little  stronger  than  before,  though  it 
be  after  all  comparatiyelj  weak. 

IsyiooRATE  (Lat.  in-,  and  i%arem, 
vigour)  is  specificallj  to  strengthen, 
as  relates  to  the  yital  force  of  a  body, 
or  what  is  analogous  to  it;  as,  tne 
spirit  of  a  constitution.  Hence  only 
hying  systems  can  be  inyigorated. 
.  FoRTiFT  (Lat.  fortfptcare,  to 
strengthen)  is  applied  to  structures 
and  systems,  as  such,  and  not  in  refe- 
rence to  any  vital  force  which  animates 
the  organization.  The  end  of  inyigora- 
tion  is  increased  efficiency  of  action ; 
of  fortification,  increased  efficiency  of 
resistance.  That  which  is  strength- 
ened may  yet  be  weak:  that  which 
is  inyigorated  or  fortified  becomes 
strong. 

"  With  the  fierce  race 
Poored  in  a  fresh,  invigorating  stream. 
Blood  where  nnqnelled  a  mightir  spirit 
glowed."  Thoxsov,  Liberty^ 

"And  there  appeared  an  angel  onto  Him 
fh>m  he».reikMr€ngthemMg  BxaxS^EngUsh 
SibU. 

"Timidity  was  fortified  bj  pride.**— 
Gibbon. 

INVISIBLE.    Imfbrcbptible. 

Invisible  (Lat  intnJOfUii)  is  that 
which  cannot  be  seen. 
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lMPBRCBPTiBLB(Lat.  tfi-,  no(,percep- 
fWtUSf  perceivable)  is  that  whicn  can- 
not be  percetyed  by  the  senses  in 
general  or  by  the  eye  in  particular. 
That  which  is  imperceptiole  is  in- 
visible, because  by  its  smallness  it 
escapes  our  sight.  God  is  invisible. 
The  ultimate  atoms  of  which  sub- 
stances are  composed  are  impercep- 
tible. That  which  is  invisible  may 
become  visible.  That  which  is  im- 
perceptible being  so  by  nature  remains 
so  for  ever. 

IRREPROACHABLE.  Blame- 
less. 

The  former  is  a  stronger  term,  con- 
veying higher  praise  than  the  latter. 
Blameless  (rr.  bldmerj  formerly 
bUumer,  Low  Lat.  bUuphtmare;  tee 
Bbachet)  expresses  no  more  than 
the  harmless  absence  of  whatis  worthy 
of  censure. 

Irreproachable  (Fr.trrwproc^6/e; 
tee  Brachbt,  s.y.  reprocher),  the  pos- 
session of  that  which  deserves  praise 
in  relation  to  social  life.  An  act  may 
be  blameless ;  a  course  of  conduct  irre- 
proachable. To  be  irreproachable  is 
put  forth  in  positive  commendation ; 
to  be  blameless  in  negative  defence. 

"He  (Berfcelej)  erred ;  and  who  is  free 
from  error  P  bat  his  intentions  were  tm- 
proachable,  and  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian  did  honour  to  human  nature."— 
Bbattix. 

"  To  this  we  owe  much  of  the  innooencf , 
and  in  some  respects  blameUstneu,  of  our 
lires,  that  wo  hare  not  be«i  a  scandal  to 
the  Gospel,  a  shame  to  the  good,  and  a 
scorn  to  the  bad.**— Hopkins. 

IRRESOLUTE.    Undecided. 

The  Irresolute  (see  Resolution) 
does  not  know  what  to  resolve ;  he  is 
therefore  slow  to  take  a  part,  while 
the  resolute  is  quick  to  do  so.  The 
Undecided  (see  Decision)  does  not 
know  what  to  decide ;  he  is  therefore 
slow  to  entertain  a  sentiment  which 
the  decided  is  quick  to  form.  So  long 
as  a  man  is  irresolute  he  cannot  deter- 
mine to  act,  so  long  as  he  is  undecided 
he  cannot  conclude.  In  the  first  case 
he  fears  and  deliberates,  in  the  second 
he  doubts  and  examines.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  quite  decided  upon  the 
merit  of  a  course  of  action  without 
having  the  resolutioD  to  adopt  it.  The 
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irresolute  doubts  at  to  what  he  ^haU 
do,  the  undecided  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do.  In  irresolutioa  the  feeling  is 
not  affected  towards  an  object  power- 
fbUj  enough  to  prefer  it.  In  indeci- 
sion the  mind  does  not  see  in  any  ob- 
ject motives  powerfully  enoush  to 
fix  its  choice.  The  soul  that  is  tSeeble, 
timid^  pnsiUanimous,  indolent,  unen- 
ergetio,  will  be  irresolute.  The  nund 
which  is  timid,  sluggish,  light,  with- 
out understanoin^  and  without  saga- 
city will  be  undecided.  The  irresolute 
man  must  be  prompted,  urg^,  incited, 
the  undecided  man  must  oe  enlight- 
ened, instructed,  persuaded,  con- 
vinced. 

IRRITABLE.    Ibascibls. 

The  former  (Lat.  irritare)  is  used  of 
substances  as  well  as  sentient  beings, 
the  latter  (Lat  nwd,  to  be  angry)  only 
of  sentient  beings.  Parts  of  the  hu- 
man frame  are  rendered  irritable  by 
disease  or  injury.  The  idea  is  that 
of  an  extreme  and  morbid  suscepti- 
bility. The  merest  trifle  affects  the 
irritable  man.  The  irascible  man 
is  quick  to  anger.  The  irritable 
man  does  not  allow  vent  to  his 
feelings.  Reserved  and  timid  persons 
are  often  irriuble.  The  irascible 
man  breaks  out.  The  irritable  man  is 
of  extreme  sensibility  and  suffers  oon- 
imuslly  fipom  this  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament, and  is  an  objector  compas- 
sion. The  irascible  man  flies  off 
without  cause,  and  is  rather  an  object 
of  fear.  The  irritable  man  is  to  be 
managed  by  sympathy,  the  irascible 
by  prudence. 

ISSUE.    Embboe. 

IssuB  (Fr.  ufu,  nart  of  istir.  to  go 
out,  Lat.  extrt),  in  tne  purely  physical 
sense,  denotes  the  coming  fortn  of  one 
body  out  of  another  which  comprised 
it,  and  had  some  close  relationship  to 
it.  even  if  it  were  not  so  close  as  that 
of  cause  and  effect;  while  Embbox 
(Lat.  an$rg}br$)  denotes  no  more  than 
the  becommg  visible  by  coming  out  of 
that  which  before  had  tne  effect  of  con- 
cealing, or  in  which  the  object  had 
been  plunged  and  enveloped.  '*  Horse- 
men usu^  from  the  wood,"  would 
convey  the  idea  of  their  haring  been 
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previously  stationed  there ;  that  they 
emerged,  would  mean,  that  they  were 
seen  to  come  out  of  it.  Issvb  is  as 
often  the  result  of  mechanical  force 
exercised  on  inanimate  things;  as 
the  stream  issued  from  the  rock. 
Embbgb  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
movements  of  voluntary  agents.  In 
the  secondary  or  analogous  applica- 
tions of  these  words,  Issue  denotes  the 
existence  of  cause  and  effect;  Embbgb, 
that  of  antecedent  and  consequent. 

"From  this  Eternal  Fonntain  of  all 
trath  and  of  all  good  gydt,  there  issues  light 
which  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into 
the  world."— JoBTiir. 

"  At  the  Tery  moment  when  some  of  them 
seemed  plunged  in  nnJkthomable  abjsaes  of 
disgrare  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly 
smtrgoi."—  BuBKX. 


JADE.  Weary.  Tire.  Harass. 
Fatigue. 

Jadb  (North  Eng.  form,  yoMd^  m 
torry  horse,  has  suggested  a  connexion 
with  A.  S.  eode,  i.e.  goes,  or  gone ;  as 
if  a  wearied«out  animal,  but  ? )  denotes 
the  superinducement  of  weariness  by 
forced  repetition  of  the  same  act  or 
effort;  a  sensation  of  physical  weari- 
ness to  little  profit  of  work  done. 

To  Weary  (A.  S.  tp^rig)  denotes 
the  wearing  effect  of  mental  or  bodilv 
exertion,  which  is  accompanied  witn 
dissatisfaction  and  distate  of  the  em- 
ployment. Weariness  is  less  than  the 
former  the  result  of  specific  exertion, 
and  may  follow  from  satiety ;  so  that 
men  may  weary  even  of  enjoyments. 

TiBB  (A.  8.  terian,  tirian,  to  vex, 
irritate)  has  much  the  same  force  with 
Wbaby,  but  commonly  refers  to  more 
active  causes  and  |^reater  lassitude  in 
consequence.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
difficult,  the  laborious,  or  the  burden- 
some. 

Fatioux  (Lat.  fUtigare,  to  weary) 
relates  to  normal  and  systopatio  exer- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  such  ft 
moderate  effect  as  repose  may  correct. 

H  abass  (0.  Fr.  harasser,  to  tire  out} 
combines  with  the  idea  of  wearying 
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that  of  mental  annojanoe  in  care,  im- 
portunities, perplexitj.  llie  weari- 
ness, bowerer,  is  iecondarj.  So  that 
a  person  ma^  be  considerably  harassed 
without  being[  wearied  or  fatigued. 
An  accumulation  of  petty  efforts  and 
instigations  results  m  the  feeling  of 
being  jaded. 

"  Whftt  thouaads  seek. 
With  dishes  tortured  from  their  natire 

tMte, 
And  mad  Tarietr,  to  spur  bejond 
Its  wiser  will,  the  Jaded  appetite  I " 

Abmstbovg. 
"  Whether  by  &te,  or  missing  of  the  way. 
Or  that  she  was  by  toeormew  detained. 
BuuMBY,  Virgil, 
"  Yet  whateTer  degree  of  elegance  he 
possesses,  the  natnral  monotony  of  French 
Terse    tire$  the  ears  acenstomed  to  the 
Tarions  harmony  of  our  Bnglish  poet."— 
Kkox. 

"  Bankmpt  nobility,  a  fkctions,  giddv,  and 
Divided  senate,  a  karas^d  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice." 

Otwat. 
"  And  so  the  eonqneror ,  fatigued  in  war. 
With  hot  pnrsnit  of  enemies  afar. 
Reclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by. 
Then  lifts  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky." 
Pabkkll. 

JANGLE.    Jar.    Wrangle. 

Janolb  (0.  Fr.  jangler)  is  a  term 
formed  to  express  the  sound  of  con- 
fused talky  as  of  persons  disputing 
with  one  another.  It  expresses  the 
lighter  discordance  of  feeling,  and  the 
state  of  persons  who  are  out  of  humour 
with  one  another. 

As  Janou  stands  to  disputation  and 
contradiction,  so  does  Wrangle  (  Low 
Germ,  wrnn^i^  to  wrtttUf  to  ttrive ; 
compare  A.  s.  wringany  to  wrin^,  to 
stratn)  stand  to  eontontion ;  that  is,  it 
involyes  more  of  argument,  and  of  a 
subject  matter  in  which  the  disputants 
are  contending  for  poiifts  in  which  they 
are  pertonallg  tntomted. 

Jar  (a  word  formed  perhaps  to  re- 
present the  sound,  but  see  Skeat, 
Etym,  Diet,)  denotes  more  than  the 
mere  sound  or  expression  of  disagree- 
ment, and  includes  discordant  senti- 
ment, feeling,  purpose,  and  the  like. 

**  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  will  re- 
gard this  praise,  whatever  it  be  ,as  injnrions 
to  the  learned  prelate  rather  than  hononr- 
able  to  him  ;  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  as 
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that  eontroversial  JangUangt  are  ont  of  date, 
that  they  never  did  any  good,  and  are  now 
at  length  lUlen  into  general  and  jast  con- 
tempt?'—Hurd,  Life  of  Warburton. 
**  Cease,  eeose  8noh/ar«,and  rest  yonr  minds 

in  peace.**  Shakbspbabb. 

"  I  worship  as  my  ftkthers  did  before  me, 
UnpraeCis^  in    disputes  and    wrangling 

sohools.**  Bows. 

JAUNT.  Excursion.  Tour. 
Trip.    Ramble. 

Jaunt  (the  same  word  as  Javncty 
0.  Fr.  jancer,  to  play  tricks  with  a 
hone ;  thus  to  ''jaunt  '*  is  to  play  the 
fool,  hence  to  ramble ;  Skeat,  Etym, 
Diet,)  is  a  pleasant  journey  of  a  lively 
character,  and  so  .not  commonly  ac- 
companied with  the  fiitigue  of  walk- 
ing, baring  no  specific  object  or 
{)urpose  beyond  that  of  pleasurable 
ocomotion. 

An  Excursion  (Lat,  excursionemf  a 
running  forth)  is  a  trip  for  pleasure 
or  heuth,  commonly  undertaken  in 
company^  and  with  a  definite  point 
or  pisce  m  yiew. 

Tour  (Fr.  tour^  a  turn)  is  a  syste- 
matic excursion,  having  for  its  object 
the  visiting  of  certain  places,  or  the 
observation  of  a  particular  district. 
The  road  of  return  is  different  firooi 
the  setting  out. 

Ramble  is  a  roving  excursion 
taken  at  leisure,  with  no  determinate 
object  in  view,  and  an  expectation 
that  matters  of  interest  sufficient  will 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  roaming — with  which  word  (A. 8. 
ryntan,  to  make  room)  Ramble  is  per- 
liaps  connected. 

A  Trip  ^Dut.  trippen)  is  a  short, 
active  expedition  to  a  particular  place, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  speedy 
return.  The  word  Jaunt  had  oi  old  a 
graver  meaning,  equivalent  to  a  weari- 
some journey  on  foot.  So  Milton — 
"  Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled 

mind. 
After  his  aery  jioam^,  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry,  and  cold,  betook  aim  to  his  rest." 
The  modem  use  of  the  term  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  :— 
**  Then  a  firesh  maggot  tuces  them  in  the 

head. 
To  have  <me  merry  JamU  on  shore ; 
They'd  not  be  fettered  np^  they  sw<»re.'' 
Taldkn. 
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**  Of  rest  WM  Nofth's  dore  bereft. 
When  with  impatieiit  wins  she  left 

That  safe  retreat  the  ark. 
Qiring  her  rain  exatrriont  o'er. 
The  (Sa^pointed  bird  oaoe  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark." 

COTTOV. 

«'  He  one  dmj,  attended  hj  some  of  his 
offleers,  endeaTonred  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  island."— Ansoir's  Voyaget. 

**  The  hide  boat  was  obliged  to  make 
three  tripi  before  we  could  aU  get  over  to 
the  rest  of  the  partj.*— Cook's  voyaget. 

**  We  most  not  ramble  in  this  field  with- 
out discernment  or  choice,  nor  eren  with 
these  must  we  ramblt  too  bng.**— BoLDra- 

BBOK£. 

JEER.    ScoFP.    GiBR.    Sneeb. 

Jber  (of  onoertain  origin)  ii  per- 
fonaly  coiisistine  of  words  addressed 
to  an  indinduai;  which  is  also  the 
esse  with  Gibb  (cf.  loel.  geib.  idU 
talk);  butJEBRConTejsmoreotridi- 
cale  and  contempt^  Gibe  of  bitter 
Bcom  and  ill-will. 

ScoPF  (O.  N.  skaupf  derision)  is  to 
manifest  contempt  in  anj  way,  as  bj 
looks,  gestures,  or  words.  It  relates 
not  so  much  to  the  person  as  to  the 
force  of  what  he  sajs  or  does. 

Sneer  (Low  Ger.  snarren^  to 
grumble)  is  connected  with  the  gri- 
mace of  expression  rather  than  with 
words.  If  employed,  as  it  may  be,  of 
spoken  contempt^  sneering  is  oorert 
and  indirect,  while  scoff  is  open,  in- 
solent, and  defiant. 
**  *  Friend  Tortoise,*   qnoth    the  jeering 

Hare, 
'  Yonr  bnrthen's  more  than  7011  oan  bear. 
To  help  vonr  speed  it  were  as  well 
That  I  shoald  ease  70a  of  yonr  shell.' " 

Llotd. 
"  A  Socrates  himself  in  that  loose  age. 
Was  made  the  pastime  of  a  sco^^  stage.** 

DBTDKN. 

"  Shrewd  fellows  and  arch  wan,  a  tribe 
That  met  for  nothing  but  a  gwe^*' 


••  Who  can  refute  a  sneer  t  **— PiXET. 

JEST.    Joke.    Sport. 

As  they  relate  to  the  display  of  the 
humorous,  a  Jest  (orig.  meaning  a 
tale,  getU;  0.  Fr.  gefte,  Lat.  gtsta, 
an  exploit)  is  for  the  sake  of  others;  a 
Joke  (Lat.  fkut)  for  one's  own. 
Jokes  spring  more  purely  out  of  the 
imagination,  and  less  £fom  external 
circumstances,  and  are  therefore  com- 


8TNONTM8  [JEER] 

monly  less  personal  'and  more  harm- 
less. Joke  indicates  more  of  pure 
hiUurity,  wit,  or  humour;  Jest  more 
of  ridicule  and  satire. 

Sport  (an  abridgment  of  disport^ 
O.  Fr.  se  desporter,  to  carry  one**  sey^ 
away  from  toork  to  amusew»ent)  relates 
to  both  persons  and  things,  and  de- 
notes no  more  than  that  they  are 
treated  in  a  light,  where  they  might 
haye  been  treiSed  in  a  graver,  manner. 
Sport  stands  to  jest  as  playtulness  to 
ridicule. 

■*  Let  yonr  Jests  tj  at  large ;  yet  there- 
withal 

8ee  they  be  salt,  bat  not  yet  mixed  with 
gaU."  DEA.TTOV. 

"  And  Joyoas  mirth 
Engages  onr  raised  sonls,  pat  repartee. 
Or  yAttjjoke,  our  airy  senses  mores 
To  pleasant  langhter."  Gat. 

**  And  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray. 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  Tirgins 

play. 
Their  shining  veils  nnboond." 

PoPB,  Homer, 

JOIN.    Unite. 

To  Join  (Fr.  joigner^  Lat  jungM) 
is  to  put  things  into  permanent  con« 
tact. 

To  Unite  (Lat.  wiire)  is,  as  its 
etymoloflnr  indicates,  to  join  uiem  in 
such  fashion  that  uiey  may  be  one. 
The  objects  joined  or  united  may  be 
of  the  same  or  of  different  natures.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  define  the 
point  at  which  junction  may  become 
union :  but  practically  it  may  be  said 
that  things  firmly  brought  toflpether 
are  joined,  inseparablj  brongnt  to- 
gether are  united.  This  impossibilitj 
of  separation  may  come  either  from 
the  indissoluble  foroe  of  the  connexion, . 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  individualitj 
ofthethin^  joined  is  lost.  When  two 
stresms  join  they  become  united  into 
one.  We  join  persons  when  we  em- 
ploy them  for  a  common  purpose,  we 
unite  them  when  we  make  tnem  one 
in  their  interests  or  feeling^.  Love 
and  friendship  unite  persons,  while 
they  may  join  in  social  intercourse  or 
the  same  undertaking.  Many  are 
joined  in  marriage  who  are  not  united 
in  heart.  Men  unite  in  esteem  ^  the^ 
may  join  in  battle.  That  which  is 
joinea  may  be  separated,  though  it  be 
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needful  to  emploj  force.  That  which  is 
united  cannot  he  separated  without 
being  broken. 

JOURNEY.    Travel.    Voyage. 

These  differ  as  the  special  from  the 
general.  Tbatel  (Fr.  travail^  jwin  ; 
cf.  arbeitf  (odour,  which  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  means  to  travel)  is  loco- 
motion from  place. 

Journey  {ft.joum^e,  a  dajffadtn^i 
work,  (ir^j\*^iey)  is  the  portion  of 
travel  performed  on  anj  one  occasion. 
It  is  well  enough  known  that  Voyage 
(Fr.  voyage,  Lat.  via£(cumy  prorisionfar 
a  joumexf ;  J,  a  journey)  is  now  re- 
stricted to  travel  dv  sea ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  tnis  belongs  to  the 
usage,  not  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
the  Trench  voyage  beinsp  used  in  the 
sense  of  journey.  Travel  is  indefinite ; 
journey  definite,  having  its  appointed 
destination.  We  journey  to  a  country, 
and  travel  in  it. 

*'We  most  all  bare  the  nmejoumey*» 
end,  if  we  hope  to  Ret  tohearen ;  but  some 
may  meet  with  a  freer  road,  and  a  calmer 
seaaon,  and  better  eompany  in  their/oKriMy 
than  others/'—SriLLDrOFLKBT. 

*'  It  wai  the  well-known  remark  of  the 
Emperor  Cbarlee  ▼.,  who  bad  travelled  to 
frequently  through  both  conntries,  that 
ererytbing  abounded  in  France,  but  that 
ererythinffwaswantingin  Spain."— Smith* 
Wealth  of  NoHoM. 

"  I  love  a  nem-voyage  and  a  blntt*ring  tem- 
pett." 

Beaumont  and  Fletchxb. 

JUDGE.  Umpire.  Arbiter. 
Arbitrator. 

Judge  (Fr.  juge,  Lat.  judiehn)  is 
generic,  denoting,  in  its  widest  sense, 
one  who  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
decide  a  question;  and,  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  one  who  is  invested 
with  authority  to  do  so. 

The  Umpire  (Fr.  non-pair^  odd 
fnan;  the  third  partv  called  in  be- 
tween other  two)  and  Arbiter  (Lat. 
arbiter,  a  judge)  are  such,  not  by  na- 
tural qualifications,  but  by  specific 
appointment,  and  only  in  private 
matters.  They  pronounce  a  decision 
on  their  own  personal  responsibility, 
and  are  not  required  togive  reasons  or 
quote  precedents.  The  umpire  is 
commonly  chosen  for  his  skill  and 


conversance  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  question;  the  arbitrator,  for 
his  good-temper  and  impartiality; 
the  cases  which  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  former  being  questions 
for  adjudication  in  comj^tion;  of 
the  latter,  cases  of  dispute.  Arbiter  is 
the  old  term  for  what  is  now  expressed 
by  Arbitrator,  but  has  risen  to  a 
loftier  meaning — that  of  sovereign 
controller,  or  one  whose  power  of 
goveminp^  and  deciding  is  unlimited. 
An  umpire  may  be  called  in  where 
there  is  not  agreement  among  arbi- 
trators. 

"And  now  by  this  their  fewt  all  being  ended. 
Tho  judges  which  thereto  teleoted  were 
Into  the  Martian  field  adown  descended. 
To  deem  this  doubtftil  ease  for  which  they 
all  eontended."  Spknssb. 

"  If  they  (the  arbitrators)  do  not  agree, 
it  is  usual  to  add  that  another  person  be 
called  in  as  umpire  (imperator  or  unpar),  to 
whose  sole  judgment  it  is  then  referred."— 
Blaokstonk. 

"  It  is  a  sign  from  Jove. 
Now  follows  war,  with  all  its  woes  again ; 
Or  peace  between  us,  by  his  fixed  aintrd ; 
For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  l>oth  to  man.**- 

Cowvmtt,  JUad. 

**  It  happens  well  if  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  not  almost  settled  before  the  arbi' 
trator  is  called  into  the  debate."— Stxrns. 

JUDGMENT.    Sense. 

Sense  (Lat  semut,  sentire,  to  feel)  in 
the  intellectual  application  of  the  term 
must  by  analogy  be  the  same  thing  in 
the  mind  which  Sense  in  the  material 
application  is  in  the  body.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  warning,  knowing,  distin- 
guishing, discemmg  objects,  their 
qualities,  their  relations;  when  the 
faculty  connects,  combines  these  rela- 
tions, and  pronounces  on  their  exis- 


tence,it  is  jvr>ouuvT(TT.juge,a  judge, 
Lat.  jiidleire,  to  judge).  Sense  is  Uie 
intelligence  which  takes  cognisance  of 
thinflp ;  judgment  is  the  reason  which 
decides  upon  them,  the  verifving  fa- 
culty which  determines  on  the  nicts 
submitted  to  it  by  the  sense.  Sense 
and  judgment  are  often  and  easily 
oonfounoed;  but  sense  is  the  per- 
ceptive reason,  judgment  is  the  de- 
terminative reason.  Judgment  is  the 
practical  development  of  sense.  If 
the  sense  judges,  it  is  not  formally, 
but  lightly  and  instinctively.     Yet  a 
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person  of  great  sense  is  acting  ever 
upon  some  degree  of  jndement.  He 
sees  so  far,  so  deeply,  and  so  well,  he 
brings  involnntaru j  so  moch  reflexion 
to  bear  upon  the  matter,  that  in  his 
case  to  see  and  to  determine  are  the 
same  thing.  Good  sense  is  the  ground 
of  solid  judgment,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  contribute  or  insure  it.  Men 
of  very  eood  sense  are  not  always  men 
of  souna  judg^ment^  because  they  allow 
passion  or  prejudice,  which  does  not 
depriye  them  of  their  sense,  to  corrupt 
their  judgment.  The  integ^ty  of  a 
judge  is  not  merely  his  clear-sighted- 
ness. He  who  has  no  sense  isa  oeast. 
He  who  has  no  judgment  is  a  fool. 
The  man  of  sense  lias  practical  discem- 
menL  The  man  of  judgment  has  pro- 
found disci'imination.  One  listens  to 
the  former  and  consults  the  latter. 

JUMP.    LsAP.    Bound. 

To  Jump  (Sw.  gumpa)  is  to  throw 
one*8  self  off  the  ground  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  to  any  height,  however  small, 
from  a  stanaing  posture,  alighting 
again  on  the  feet. 

To  Leap  (A.  8.  kUdpan)  is  the 
same  movement,  but  for  a  considerable 
interval  and  without  involving  a  re- 
turn to  one's  footing,  as  to  leap  upon 
a  horse.  Curtius  leaped,  not  jumped 
into  the  gulf  in  the  forum. 

To  Bound  (Ft,  bondir)  is  to  move 
forward  by  a  leap  or  a  succession  of 
leaps. 

JUICE.    Liquor.    Liquid.    Hu- 

UOUR. 

Juice  (Fr.  ji«,  Lat.  jw,  broth)  is 
the  moisture  which  is  naturally  fur- 
nished by  bodies  in  greater  or  less 
auantity,  and  may  be  expressed  from 
lem,  as  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
less  commonly  in  animal  bodies. 
Liquid  is  fluid  which  is  not  aeriform. 
Liquor  is  liouid  in  relation  to  arti- 
ficial uses  and  treatment. 

Humour  (Lat.  hwnoremy  moisturt) 
k  especially  the  moisture  or  fluid  of 
animal  bodies  secreted  in  health  or 


**  ir.*o,  yet  still  I  can  Mtiire  our  safety ; 
For  M  70a  fear  mj  Boftness  of  complexion, 
I'll  stain  it  with  tk9  jwce  of  dnskr  leaTcs." 
Masox. 


"  A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  whieh 
is  called  beer,  bnt  which,  as  it  is  made  of 
molasses,  bears  reiy  little  resemblance  to 
oar  beer,  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
common  drink  of  the  people  in  America."— 
Smith,  Weaith  of  KaUons. 

'*  In  oil  of  aniseeds,  whieh  I  drew  both 
with  and  without  fermentatiiMi,  I  observed 
the  whole  body  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  plaee  t» 
thicken  into  the  consistence  and  appear- 
ance of  white  hotter,  which  with  the  least 
heat  resumed   its  former  liqiddness.'*^ 

BOTLS. 

'*  Aintil.  Is  he  not  jealous  P 
"  Desdemona.  Who  P  he  P  I  think  the  su» 
where  he  was  bom 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him." 

Shakespeare. 

JUST.    Right. 

Just  has  taken  up  the  combined 
meanings  of  the  Lutinjustiu  and  the 
French  Juste;  the  latter  meaning 
nicely  coincident  or  fitting,  as  in  the 
Englbh  verb  to  adjust,  A  just  ob- 
servation majr  be  one  which  expresses 
justice  or  which  bears  a  character  of 
fitness.  The  contrary  to  the  former 
would  be  an  unjust,  to  the  latter  an 
irrelevant  or  inappropriate  one. 

That  is  Right  (Lat.  rectus)  which 
goes  straight  to  thepoint  without  de- 
viation or  error.  That  is  ri^ht  which 
is  according  to  rule,  that  is  just  which 
is  according  to  proportion.  A  right 
remark  is  relatively  true,  ajust  remark 
is  well  timed,  opposite,  and  suitable. 
Taking  the  terms  m  their  purelv  moral 
meaning,  he  does  just  who  observea 
in  his  (tealings  what  is  relatively  due 
to  others,  he  does  ri^ht  who  acts  ao* 
cording  to  the  direction  of  a  true  rule 
or  law. 

The  French  force  of  Just  appears  m 
the  following : 

*'  Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  exeoa- 
tion  which  is  done  by  the  passion,  repre- 
sent the  feir  sex  as  basilisks  which  destroj 
with  their  eyes ;  bnt  I  think  that  Cowley 


has  with  greater /ustneM  of  thought  < 
pared  a  MantifU  woman  to  a  porcupine 
that  sends  an  arrow  from  eTery  part."— 


**  Hear  then  my  argument,  confess  we  must 
A  Ood  there  is  supremely  wise  and/iut. 
If  so,  however  ihmgs  aflbot  our  sight. 
As  sings  our  bard,  whaterer  is  is  right," 
Jevtns. 

JUSTICE.    Precision. 

Justice  is  a  safieguard  against  the 
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false.  Precision  against  the  super- 
fluous and  useless.  Justness  or  jus- 
tice of  thought  produces  precision  of 
expression. 


K. 

KEEPING.    Custody. 

Kef.pino  (A.  S.  c^patiy  to  store  up) 
is  simple  and  generic. 

CusioDY  (Lat.  cuftodia)  is  a  specific 
keeping,  iuTol  ving  responsibilitj,  and 
is  for  the  sake  of  obnatinff  escape  in 
the  case  of  persons,  and  loss  in  the 
case  of  inanimate  objects ;  as  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoners  or  documents. 

"  In  Bftptista's  keep  mj  treasure  it.** 
Shaksspkabb. 

"  Tailor,  take  him  to  thy  custody." 

Ibid, 

KILL.  MtTRDER.  Slat.  Assas- 
sinate.   Slaughter. 

To  Kill  is  the  broadest  and  sim- 
plest term  (with  some  A.  S.  eweUan, 
to  kill:  Skbat,  Etym.  Diet.,  gives 
Icel.  keUa,  to  hit  on  the  head,  koUr), 
meanine  no  more  than  to  depriTe  of 
life,  ana  is  applied  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  tne  term  fite,  as  the  regetatiTe  life 
of  plants,  which  maj  be  killed  bj 
frost.  In  the  case  of  persons,  the  act 
nunr  be  the  result  of  accident  or  self- 
de^nce,  as  well  as  in  malice  pre- 
pense. 

To  Murder  (Fr.  meurtref  murder. 
Low  Lat.  mordrum)  was  anciently 
employed  onl^  of  the  sscrvt  kiUing  of 
one  human  b^g  hj  another^  but  now 
means  the  killing  with  malicious  fore- 
thought and  intention.  To  Assassi- 
nate is  to  murder  by  secret,  dose, 
and  sudden  attack  upon  the  person, 
who  is  generally  one  of  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  deed  flows  from  the 
origin  of  the  word— haxhisch,  ine- 
briatingbemp  by  which  the  Assassins 
of  the  £ast.  or  followers  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  were  incited  to 
their  work  of  stabbing  crusaders  and 
others.  It  is  a  deviation  from  the 
original  sense  to  apply  it  to  poisoning. 

Slat  (A.  S.  sUdn,  to  strih,  to  HU) 
IS  to  kill  with  a  wei^wn,  or  hj  vio* 
lence,  (net,  for  instance,  by  poison,) 


and  in  a  sort  of  animal  way,  that  is, 
with  little  thought  but  that  of  de- 
stroying animal  ufe,  whether  in  men 
or  other  animals.  It  is  violent,  but 
not  necessarily  illegal ;  as,  to  slaj-  in 
battle.  Slaughter  commonly  de- 
notes killing  in  a  promiscuous  way, 
or  extensively.  This  is  still  the  case, 
even  when  the  butcher  slaughters  a 
single  beast,  the  idea  beinfi"  that  of 
supplying  the  meat  market.  Kill  and 
Slay,  but  not  the  others,  are  applic- 
able to  cases  of  suicide,  thougn  in 
composition  we  meet  with  the  term 
self-murder. 

"  Thon  sbalt  not  Ai//."— Decalogvb. 

"  The  first  great  distorbance  in  the  world 
after  the  fall  of  man  was  by  a  murderer, 
whom  the  vengeance  of  Gtod  porsned.** — 
South. 

"Mm.  Of  rain,  indeed,  methonght  1 
heard  the  noise. 
Oh,  it  continnes  I  they  have  slain  my  son  t 

Chorus.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them ; 
that  ontory 
From  slaughter  </  one  foe  conid  not  ascend." 
Milton. 


"He  (Oliver  Cromwell)  said  < 
Uons  were  snch  deteetable  things  that  he 
wonld  never  begin  them ;  but  if  any  of  the 
king's  party  shoold  oadeavonr  to  assassi- 
nate  him,  and  iUl  in  it,  he  wonld  make  an 
assaseinating  war  of  it,  and  destroy  the 
whole  funily."— BuRinrr. 

KINGLY.    RoTAL.    Regal. 

KiNOLT  means  like  a  kin? ;  Royal 
<[Fr.  roi,  Lat.  regem.  a  king),  belong- 
in?  to  the  person  ot  a  king;  Regal, 
belonging  to  the  attributes  of  a  king. 
A  kingly  form;  a  royal  residence; 
regal  magnificence. 

"  He  stands  in  davliaht,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act  to  which  by  hononr  he  is  tied, 
A  generous,  lands^le,  and  kingly  pride." 
Dryden. 
"  And  by  descent  firem  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  qneenes." 

SPBKSSR. 

*'  Onr  adversaries  sometimes  tell  ns  of  a 
throne,  a  power  of  iodcing,  a  regal  autho- 
rity belonging  to  the  Son,  and  that  there- 
fore he  is  Qod,  and  they  observe,  as  they 
think  shrewdly,  but  in  troth  very  weakly, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has,  therefore^  none 
of  that  title  as  having  no  regal  dominion." 
— Waterlahb. 

KINSMAN.    Relative. 
Kinsman  is  one  of  the  same  kin, 
and  so  related  by  blood. 
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Rblatite  (Fr.  rtlattf)  is  one  con- 
nected either  bj  blood  or  by  affinity. 

"  By  ooQMirt  of  the  Britou,  Hengiit  and 
Horn  tent  for  their  two  tont  or.  near  Atfw- 
men  to  come  orer  with  »  new  army  of 
Saxons  by  wa.*— SiB  W.  Txmplb. 

*'Belative  has  indeed,  within  my  memory, 
by  a  ridicnIoQs  aftotation  of  fklae  and  nn- 
founded  aoonracy,  crept  into  improper  nM 
to  the  ezdntion  of  relation."— ToOKX. 

KNAVISH.    D18HONE8T. 

The  latter  simplj  states  that  the 
person  is  the  opposite  to  honest,  or 
that  the  act  is  so ;  the  former  (A.  S. 
cnafa,  cf.  Ger,  knabe.  a  hoy,  a  young 
man)  carries  the  mind  directly  to  the 
person  and  his  fraads  and  artifices. 
Dishonest  is  a  term  of  grare.  Knavish 
of  contemptuous,  reproach.  The 
former  expresses  a  habit ;  the  latter  a 
propensity. 

"  Altbongh  hit  matter  had  thorooghly 
thwacked  him  for  hb  huwiMh  tricks  played 
a  few  days  before,  and  that  then  it  seemeth 
he  had  opportnni^  to  be  revenged,  he  to 
the  contiiury,  employed  himseUT  after  a 
marvellous  foshion  to  save  his  master."— 
North,  Hutarch, 

**  One  thing  was  ^ery  dUhomettty  insin. 
oated,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Papist*  which 
was  only  to  incense  the  Jury  against  him, 
and  it  had  its  effect."— Sitate  TriaU, 

KNOWLEDGE.  Learning.  Eru- 
dition. Science.  Literature.  Art. 
Letters.    Philosophy. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term,  de- 
noting the  fact  or  the  subject  of  know- 
ing, clear  perception  or  apprehension, 
familiar  cognizance. 

Learning  (A.  8.  Uomiany  to  learn) 
is  ac()uired  knowledge  in  any  branch 
of  science  or  literature. 

Science  (Lat.  teiintia,  ictn,  to 
know)  is,  literally,  knowledge,  but 
usually  denotes  knowledge  according 
to  system.  Science  emoraces  those 
branches  of  knowledge  of  which  the 
subject  is  ultimate  principles,  or 
facts  as  explained  by  principles,  or 
laws  arranged  in  natural  order. 

Literature  (Lat.  liilira,  a  Uttor), 
in  its  widest  application,  embraces  all 
compositions  wnich  do  not  appertain 
to  tne  positive  sciences.  As  a  man 
of  literature  is  rersed  in  the  MU$ 
Uttre*y  so  a  man  of  learning  excels  in 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  be- 


8YNONTM8  [KNAVISHJ 

longs  almost  wholly  to  the  past ;  while 
Literaturr  includes  the  current  com- 
positions of  the  day. 

Erudhion  (LaL  eHLdttut,  euittsa- 
t$d)  relates  to  literature  and  learning 
rather  than  to  science,  and  to  its  ex- 
tensire  attainment,  inyolving  a  know- 
ledge of  subjects  commonly  un£uni- 
'liar. 

Art  (Lat  artem)  is  the  application 
of  knowledge  to  practice.  As  science 
consists  of  speculatire  principles,  so 
art  is  a  system  of  rules,  serving  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  certain 
actions.  Arts  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  useful,  mechanical,  or 
industrial  arts,  and  the  liberal,  polite, 
or  fine  arts.  The  fonner  are  called 
trades;  the  latter  have  to  do  with 
imagination  and  design,  as  poetiy, 
painting,  sculpture,  designing,  and 
the  like.  The  term  « liberal  arts " 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  subiects 
of  academiod  education;  as  '* De- 
grees in  arts  at  the  universities." 

Letters  (Fr.  lettrt;  Lat,  /ttiJra,  a 
letter)  equivalent  to  the  French 
**  belles  lettres"  polite  learning'— is  to 
LrrsRATURE  as  the  abstract  to  uoe  con- 
crete ;  literature  being  letters  in  spe- 
cific relationship;  as,  the  literature 
(not  the  letters)  of  a  particular  coun- 
try. 

Philosophy  (Gr.  ^Xoo^^)  is  lite- 
rally the  love  of  wisdom,  and  there- 
fore has  varied  in  its  application,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  ot  wisdom  in 
vogue.  Phenomena  as  explained  by 
causes  and  reasons  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  philoeophy,  pheno- 
mena as  the  result  of  forces  and  laws 
would  be  the  subject  of  physiod  phi- 
losophy. The  different  departments 
of  human  knowled^,  as  theolo^, 
natural  history,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
are  specific  applications  ot  philo- 
sophy. 

"'Kmwledae,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  perception  oftiieconnectioa 


and  agreement  or  disagreement  and  repaff- 
jDMoej  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  this  alone  it 
consists,    where  this  perception  is  there  is 


knowledge.''-'Loovt, 

**  The  parts  of  human  Ueaning  hare  re- 
ference to  the  three  parts  of  man's  under- 
standing, which  is  the  seat  of  learning, 
history  to  his  memory,  poesy  to  his  imagi- 
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nation,  and  philosophy  to  his  reMon." — 
Bacox. 

"  'Twere  well,  amjt  on«  nge,  entdiUt  pro« 

fonnd. 
Terribly  arch'd  and  aaailine  his  nose. 
And    orer-bnilt    with    most    impending 

brows— 
Twere  well  eonld  yon  permit  the  world  to 

lire 
As  the  world  pleases.    What's  the  world 

to  yon?''  CowpSB. 

"  The  works  of  specniation  or  science  may 
be  reduced  to  the  ionr  elaases  of  philosophy, 
nu^ematics,  astronomy,  and  physic."— 
OiBBQir. 

**  Onr  descendants  may  possibly  contem- 
plate with  eqnal  ridicule  and  surprise  the 
preposterous  partiality  which  the  present 
age  hss  shown  to  the  frippery  and  tmsel  of 
^nch  /»t«ratttr0.''~EuBTACB,  Italy. 

'*  Art  can  nerer  rire  the  rules  that  make 
an  art.  This  is,  I  belieTe,  the  reason  why 
artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally, 
hare  been  eonflned  in  so  narrow  a  circle." 
— >Binuuc. 

"  Idle  f<Mr  sothe  in  science  oiUttre$  know* 
thy  koonyng.**— a.  Oloucestbb. 

"In  pkUoeophy  the  contemplations  of 
man  do  either  penetrate  unto  God  or  are 
circnmferred  to  Nature  or  are  reflected  or 
rererted  on  himself,  out  of  which  sereral 
inquiries  there  do  arise  three  knowledges, 
diTine  philosophy,  natural  phikMophy,  and 
human  philosophy.*'— Bacox. 


L. 

LACONIC.  Concise. 
The  Laconic,  so  called  from  the  La- 
conians  or  Laoedemonumsy  who  affeo- 
ted  it,  is  a  species  of  Concisbkiss.  Su 
CoNcuB.  The  term  Concub  is  a  term 
of  simple  praise  belonging  to  expres- 
sion or  stjle.  Laconic  expresses  an 
affected  concisenesSy  whioa  sprinn 
not  from  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
expression,  bat  frtmi  some  peculiarity 
or  sentiment  of  the  speaker,  who 
wishes  to  aroid  the  smallest  waste  of 
words  upon  the  subject  or  the  person 
addressed.  Conciseness  is  a  proof  of 
regard,  laoonism  of  disregard.  So 
^  that  it  is  associated  not  onlj  with 
'  brevity  but  with  bluntnees.  To  be 
concise  shows  mental  refinement,  to 
be  laconic  shows  the  moral  want 
of  it. 


LACK.    Want.    Nbid.    Nices- 

STTY. 

Lacb  (an  old  Low  Ger.  word)  re- 
fers more  directly  to  the  failing 
or  inadequate  source  or  supply; 
Want  (loel.  sonta,  to  bt  wttUing)^  to 
the  inadequate  supply  or  possession, 
combined  with  the  requirement  or 
demand. 

Nbeo  (AJ3.  nedd.  want,  eompuUion} 
relates  directly  to  tne  urgency  of  the 
demand,  and  mdirectly  to  the  absence 
of  supply.  Want  is  commonly  ab- 
sence of  mere  possession ;  need,  ab- 
sence of  means  of  action.  As  they 
express  states,  NECE88n-T(Lat.  nXce*' 
Atattm)  is  stronger  than  Need,  for 
whereas  Nbxo  is  negative,  Necbssitt 
has  a  positive  and  compelling  force. 
A  man  is  in  need  of  food.  Under 
some  circumstances  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action. '  Need  is 
pressing,  necessity  unyielding.  Need 
IS  the  strongest  degree  of  reouirement, 
necessity  of  demand.  In  tne  phrase 
of  the  English  Psalms,  **  See  that  such 
as  are  in  newi  and  nectmty  haveright^" 
the  second  term  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  first.  Need  may  be  tempora- 
rily and  easily  removed ;  necessity  is 
more  lasting  and  less  remediable. 
We  n^d,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
advice  and  support  of  friends;  but 
lacking  this,  we  are  often  compelled, 
by  necessity,  to  decide  and  act  for 
ourselves.  The  words  Lack,  Want, 
and  Need,  rise  in  force.  The  supei^ 
fluities  of  life — ^wealth,  estates,  great 
power  or  influence — I  lack ;  the  con- 
veniences which  I  am  without,  I 
want;  the  necessaries  which  I  am 
without,  I  need.  Lack  is  the  absence 
of  excess;  want,  of  comfort;  need, 
of  sufficiency. 

**  But  though  each  court  a  jester  iacks. 
To  laugh  at  monarchs  to  their  face. 
Yet  all  mankind  behind  their  backs. 
Supply  the  honest  jester's  place." 

DOOSLET. 

"  There  is  yet  another  cause  of  necessity 
which  has  occasioned  great  speculation 
among  the  writers  upon  general  taw,namely,' 
whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food  or 
dothing  may  justify  stealing  either  to  re- 
lieve   his    present    iMesttmet.''~BLAOK« 

STOHX. 

"  It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  mere 
amiable,  suitable,  and  universally  subscr- 
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Tient  both  t«  tht  needi  and  to  the  refresh- 
ments of  the  creetarethAn  hght."— South. 

LAG.  Linger.  Loiter.  Saunter. 
Tarry. 

Lao  (Gael,  llagy  toeak,  ilaek)  is 
.oonunonlj  relatiye  to  othen,  with 
whom  the  movements  of  the  l^^gfpng 
person  are  slow  in  comparison,  a  de- 
finite line  of  progress  being  common 
to  all. 

Lino  er  (A.  S.  Ungan,  to  nroUmg  dt- 
iay)  relates  not  to  any  definite  onward 
movementy  either  of  others  or  of  the 

Iierson  lingering,  but  simplj  to  the 
ocalitj  at  or  near  which  tne  lingerer 
•tops  and  delays.  It.  is  sometimes 
employed  of  inanimate,  and  therefore 
involuntary  things;  as,  a  lingering 
liope  or  sickness. 

Loiter  (cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  luddem, 
to  loiter*^  Du.  Uutertnj  lotereny  to  de- 
lay) is  to  linger  from  tardiness  or  in- 
dolence, as  Linger  implies  a  constrain- 
ing or  retarding  influence  attached  to 
the  locality. 

Saunter  (which  has  been  derived 
from  sainte  terre,  the  Holy  Land,  as  if 
connected  with  the  strolling  of  pil- 
grims, but  is.  more  probably,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  German  schlentem,  to 
wander  idly,  of  which  other  forms  are 
achUndem  and  slendern)  is  to  move  on- 
wards, but  in  a  lazy,  dreamy  fashion. 

Tarry  (Fr.  tarder,  to  linger;  Lat. 
tardare)  differs  from  the  others  in  de- 
noting, for  a  time,  movement  abso- 
lutely suspended,  but  in  reference  to 
an  implied  progress.  We  lag  through 
laziness  or  absence  of  mind ;  linger 
through  attachment;  loiter  through 
idleness;  saunter  for  pleasure;  and 
tarry  for  a  purpose. 

**  Yet  not  content,  more  to  increase  his 

shame. 
When  so  she  lagged,  as  she  needs  mote  so. 
He  with  his  spear  (that  was  to  him  irreat 

blame) 
"Would  thnmp  her  forward,  and  enforce  to 
«o-"  Sp£xseb. 

"  On  yonder  difb,  a  ffrisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit :  they  linger  yet, 
Arenj^ers  of  their  native  land." 

Gray. 
"  We  mnst  proceed  on  speedily,  and  per- 
sist oonstantly,  nowhere  staying  or  toktr- 
«»V/— Barrow. 

"  Upon  the  first  snspieion  a  father  has 
that  his  son  is  of  a  aauntering  temper,  he 


SYNONYMS  [lag] 

most  eareftiUy  observe  Urn  whether  he  be 
listless  and  mdiffiereat  in  all  his  actioBs  or 
whether  in  some  things  alone  he  be  dow 
and  slngvish,  bat  in  others  Tifforons  uad 
eager."— Locks. 

••Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  comiatr? 
why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  P*^ 
English  Bible.  ««iotr 

LAND.  Country.  Soil.  Moru). 
Earth.    Globe.    World. 

Land  (A.S.  land)  denotes,  sere- 
rally,  the  solid,  as  distinguisheid  from 
the  fluid  portions  of  the  globe ;  any 
portion  of  that  mass  as  related  or 
appertaining  to  an  indiridual  or  a 
people ;  the  composition  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  regards  its  agricultural  use ; 
and,  by  a  rhetorical  extension  of  mean- 
ing, the  persons  inhabiting  a  particu- 
lar land. 

COUNTRY  (Fr.  amtr^ey  Lat  eontrata, 
the  tract  over  againet  the  spectator)  is 
a  tract  of  land  as  it  meets  the  eye,  or 
such  a  tract  as  connected  with  resi- 
dents or  inhabitants,  or  as  opposed  to 
the  city  or  the  town.  It  is  also,  like 
Land,  often  used  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countiy;  as,  "The  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  country."  According  as 
the  term  Country  is  employed  under 
a  physical  or  a  social  aspect,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  different  sets  ofepithets. 
It  is  populous  or  thinly  inhabited, 
prosperous  or  otherwise,  fertile  or  ste- 
rile. Land  in  imaginatiTe  style  is 
employed  to  represent  a  characteristic 
locality  which  is  peopled  by  certain 
associations,  as  the  land  of  oreams,  a 
land  of  plenty,  fiiiry  Uad, 

Soil  (  Lat.  tUlum^  is  nerer  employed 
but  of  the  physical  oomponents  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Earth  (A.  S.  eor^e,  orig.  meaning 
not  certain).  Globe,  and  World  hare 
a  special  connexion  with  one  another. 
Omitting  the  use  of  Earth  in  the  sense 
of  Soil,  from  which  it  difos  in  that 
Soil  in  employed  of  the  aggregate  of 
superficial  substances,  while  Earth 
designates  only  the  lighter  and  looser 
particles,  iust  as  Mould  (A.  S. 
molde,  mould f  earth)  again  denotes  es- 
pecially the  highly  fertile  and  fine 
particles  of  decayed  organic  matter,' 
we  come  to  regsjd  it  as  a  synonym 

ball)  and  World  (A.  8.  tcoruld).     In 
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epeaking  of  the  earth  we  oommonly 
have  in  mind  its  external  and  mate- 
rial part.  The  term  World  denotes 
the  moral  and  abstract  view  of  the 
same  thing :  the  world  of  Nature  and 
the  world  ot  man  in  combination.  We 
speak  of  the  construction,  the  produc- 
tions, the  geological  formation,  the 
planetary  movements  of  the  eiurth,  and 
Its  relative  place  in  the  solar  svstem. 
The  world  is  the  earth  viewed,  in  re- 
lation to  its  inhabitants.  The  earth 
abounds  in  wonders  and  beauties. 
The  world  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  supreme  Moral  Governor.  The 
WoBLD  is  thus  a  term  of  higher  moral 
dignitythan  Earth  ;  so  wespeakof  the 
oivUized  world,  not  earth.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  its  character  as  the  abode  of 
recently-discovered  peoples,  that  the 
continent  of  America  was  called  the 
New  World.  The  intellectual,  politi- 
cal, religious,  gay,  scientific  world,  a 
poet's  world  of  <ureams,  and  the  like, 
all  denote  the  idea  of  sentient  occupa- 
tion, or  peopling.  The  same  chano- 
ter  of  connexion  with  mind  and  sen- 
tient recognition,  as  of  the  Creator  or 
of  the  aneels,  belongs  to  the  use  of 
the  term  World  in  reference  to  the 
heavenly  bodies;  as,  "The  unnum- 
bered worlds  which  lie  outside  our 
own."  Earth  is  limited  to  our  own 
planet,  though  we  speak  of  other 
worlds.  A  future  life  of  social  hap- 
piness is  called  a  better  world.  Globe 
IS  used  for  the  earth  poetically,  and 
also  under  its  scientific  aspects,  as  in 
geology  and  physical  geography. 

'*  Am  soon  m  the  land  of  vay  emmtry  hM 
all  become  prirate  propertj,  the  landfordt. 


like  ell  other  men,  lore  to  reap  where  Uiej 
nerer  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  eren  for 
iU  natural  prodace."— Smtth,  Wealth  of 
Nation*. 

**  AH  the  soil  on  that  tide  of  Barenna  has 
been  left  there  insensibly  by  the  sea's  dis- 
charging itself  upon  it  for  many  ages." — 
ADDISOX. 

"  It  is  said  of  Archimedes  that  he  wonld 
undertake  to  torn  abont  the  whole  earth, 
if  he  could  but  have  some  place  beside  the 
earth  to  fix  his  feet  npon/^-8ouTH. 
"honk  downward  on   that  glclbe,  whose 

hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  re- 
flected, shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man ;  that 

light 
His  day."  MlLTOH. 


"  Sure  there  Is  need  of  social  interoourse, 
Benevolenoe,  and  peace*  and  mutual  aid 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  world  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease. 
And  by  the  Toioe  of  all  its  elements 
To  prMch  the  gen'ral  doom."  OowPBR. 

'< Adam,  earth's  hallowed  wwuld" 
MiLToir. 

LANDSCAPE.  Prospect.  View. 

The  English  termination  -lAtp,  like 
the  German  wWt,  is  connected  with 
the  verb  tehaffen,  and  the  Enjg^lish 
thape.  Thus  lordship,  fiiendship,  is 
that  which  constitutes  a  lord,  a  friend, 
and  the  like.  To  this  class  of  words 
belongs  Landscape.  Thus  landscape 
is  a  shape  of  land,  or  the  artistic  re- 
presentation of  it.  It  is,  therefisre, 
such  a  prospect  as  comprises  rural  ob- 
jects, or  an  open  space  of  country. 

Prospect  (Lat.  proipeetia,  from  pro- 
ffUctrey  to  lookfmrward)  is  a  more  gene- 
ral term,  denoting  a  broad  expanse 
overlooked,  without  denoting  any- 
thing of  what  composes  it.  Hence 
we  may  have  a  prospect  of  the  open 
sea  or  of  the  starry  heavens. 

View  ^Fr.  vus,  Lat  fitdire,  to  iee) 
is  yet  wiaer  in  its  application,  and  is 
applicable  to  single  objects ;  as,  a  view 
of  a  town  or  a  street,  as  well  as  of  an 
extensive  tract.  It  implies  unity  in 
variety,  and  details  combined  into  a 
whole.  Landscape  has  no  secondary 
sense.  This  is  the  case  with  View  and 
Prospect — the  former  signifying  opi- 
nions and  aiflos^  the  latter  the  recog- 
nized probability  of  events ;  as  some 
persons  are  said  to  hold  peculiar  views; 
after  seasonable  weather  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  good  harvest. 

"  Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  plea- 
sures. 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures." 

MILTOK. 

"  Heavens  I  what  a  goodly /^rospecf  spreads 

around, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawnt, 

and  spires. 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams, 

tUl  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  de- 

cays."  Thomson. 

Unlike  the  rest,  View  is  used  subjec- 
tively for  the  act  of  viewing,  as  well 
as  objectively  for  the  thing  viewed. 
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**  For  wWt  cftB  foree  or  goile  with  Him  f 
Or  who  daeoive  His  mind,  wboM  ^e 
Vitws  all  thinn  at  oao  ouiv/    Be  from 

hoftTcn'tneight 
All  thoM  eor  mooons  Tain  wes  and  d*- 


3ilLT09. 

LANGUAGE.  Dialect.  Idiom. 
ToNOus.    Speech. 

Lanouaob  (Fr.  iangage  ;  langM,  the 
tongut)  ii  the  most  oompreheniBiTe  of 
tluSe  termi.  It  denotes  Mnj  mode  of 
expreMing  or  conyerine  ideas;  as, 
the  lanffoage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
It  maj  oe  written  as  well  as  spoken, 
nor  is  the  idea  dependent  apon  any 
particular  mode  of  transmission. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  word 
Tongue  (A.  8.  Uingty  tongue,  speech^, 
the  idea  of  spokenness  is  exclusirely 
retained.  Tokgue,  Speech,  and  the 
other  terms  are  applicable  only  to 
human  beings,  while  Languaob  may 
be  employed  of  the  natural  utterances 
of  irrational  animals ;  as  the  language 
of  birds.  Speech  is  the  faculty  or 
expression  of  articulate  sounds,  and 
is  used  broadly  of  the  whole  human 
race,  while  Tongue  is  commonly  re- 
stricted to  the  peculiar  speech  of  a 
people;  as  the  English  or  mother 
tongue. 

Dialect  (Gr.  JiaXtxToc,  diicourse,  a 
dialect)  is  S{>eech  characterized  by 
local  peculiarities  or  specific  circum- 
sunces ;  as,  for  instance,  a  science  or 
a  profession ;  provincial  dialect ;  the 
dialect  of  the  learned. 

Idiom  (Gr.  XiimfAay  a  peculiarity,  an 
idiom )  is  a  form  of  expression  peculiar 
to  a  language  or  an  author ;  and,  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  aggregate  of  pecu- 
liarities in  a  language — that  is^  its 
general  cast  or  eenius.  The  idioms 
of  a  language  belong  to  its  structure, 
and  are  the  same,  wherever  the  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  dialects  vary, 
as  being  forms  engrafted  upon  it  here 
and  there,  or  mutations  to  which  it 
has  beeo  subjected  locally. 

**  The  ends  of  kmimage  in  onr  diaeoorte 
with  otbcra  being  dueflj  tboM  three~fir»t, 
to  mi^e  known  one  rnnn't  thonghu  to  an- 
other: Meoadlj,  to  do  it  with  as  mnoh 
eaae  and  qniekneas  as  it  povible;  and 
thirdly,  thereby  to  eonver  the  knowledge 
of  thiogt.  ktm/mge  it  either  abneed  or  de- 
fldnit  when  it  lule  in  any  of  these  three.** 
— LocKX. 
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"  And  we  all  know  the  common  dialect 
in  which  the  great  maaters  of  this  art  nsad 
to  ^nj  fat  the  king,  and  which  may  jwtly 
peas  for  oolv  a  cleanMer  and  more  refinad 
Kind  of  Ubeilinff  him  in  the  Lord,  a*  that 
Ood  will  tnm  his  heart  and  open  his  ^ea." 
—South. 
"  Bnt  whence  art  thoo  inspired,  and  tho« 

alone. 
To  floQiish  in  an  idiom  not  tUne  own  f  " 

DBTDEir. 

"  For  what  royalme  almoete  CEnglande 
ezeepted)  hath  not  all  the  good  antoors 
that  ever  wrote  translated  into  the  mothor- 
tOMNpie?''— Udax. 

**  The  acts  of  God  to  homan  emn 
Cannot  withoat  proeess  otepeeeh  be  told.** 

MXLTOV. 

LARGELY.   Copiouslt.   Fully. 

As  adverbs  expressing  modes  of 
abundance,  Largelt  (Fr.  large,  Lat. 
largtu)  oommonly  implies  the  will  of 
an  agent;  as,  *'He  distributed  honours 
largely  among  the  citizens;"  Copi* 
ousLY  (Lat.  copiosui,  having  abun^ 
dance),  the  mere  natural  abundance 
of  supply ;  as, "  Rivers  copiously  sup- 
plied m  rainy  seasons." 

Fully  (A.  S. /ui)  applies  indiscri- 
minately to  both,  but  commonly  im« 
plies  an  antecedent  measure  of  re- 
quirement or  capacity.  It  is  also 
more  properly  used  ofabstroct  things 
than  the  others ;  as,  <*  To  be  fully  per- 
suaded." 

**Largelie  promised,  and  dacklie  per* 
ftmrmetf."— fioLXK 


"  If  onr  barren  wits  were  dried  np,  they 
might  be  copiousfy  irrigated  from  those 
flrnitfyil  well-springs.**— ffuBTOif,  jinatomt/ 
of  Mtlancholy, 
««AU  hafl,  Fatrodnsl   let  thy  vengeftil 

ghost 
Hear  and  .eznlt  on  Plnto*s  dreary  coast ; 
Behold  AduUee*  promise>W<y  paid. 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offered  to  thyshade.* 
Pops,  Bbmer, 

LAST.  Continue.  Endure.  Re- 
main. 

Last  (A.  S.  l^titan^  to  perform,  con- 
tinue) denotes  a  oontmuanoe  in  time, 
and  dso  a  condition  unimpaired.  It 
is  applicable  to  physical  and  to  ab- 
stract things;  as,  "This  memorial 
will  last  for  many  generations;" 
*<The  stonn  lasted  through  the 
night ; "  ''  Under  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  the  ship  will  not  last  much 
longer."    The  term,  it  will  be  i 
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lends  itself  less  appropriately  to  the 
expression  of  mere  physical  conserva- 
tion, and  better  to  abstract  doration. 
It  would  be  impossible  now  to  say, 
with  Baoon,  the  ''  lasting  of  trees," 
meaning  their  preservation. 

CoNTiNUB  (Fr.  eontinuir)  is  not 
applicable  at  all  in  this  sense,  but 
only  to  permanence  in  place,  in  time, 
and.  in  sequence  as  a  matter  of  obser- 
ration ;  as,  **  The  sound  continues : " 
**  The  border  continues  round  the 
pattern."  The  first-mentioned  force 
of  Continue,  that  of  permanence  in 
locality,  is  now  so  rare  {hat  it  may  be 
considered  nearly  obsolete ;  as,  in  the 
sentence  of  the  English  Bible,  **  They 
continue  with  Me  now  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat."  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asMciated  with  action  or 
movement  as  Remain  is  associated 
with  rest. 

To  Endvrb  (Fr.  enduur)  conveys 
the  idea  of  lastmg,  in  spite  of  influ- 
ences at  work  to  destroy,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  physical  and  moral  perma- 
nence ;  as.  *'  Metals  endure  a  certain 
degree  ot  heat  without  melting;  ' 
'*  His  patience,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
not  endure  much  longer." 

Remain  (Lat.  rhndture)  has  the 
same  relation  to  Rest  as  Continue  has 
to  action  and  movement.  The  walker 
continues  walking;  the  stander  re- 
mains standing. 

"  Yoor  raflbringB  are  of  a  short  duration ; 
jonr  joy  will  loit  for  erer." — Habt«  JtetU' 
tation, 

"The  <am0  doll  lights  ia  th«  nine  land- 
scape mixt. 

Scenes  of  stiU  life,  and  points  tar  erer 
flxt, 

A  tedions  pleasure  in  the  mind  bestow. 

And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued 
show."  Addison. 

*'  The  (aroor  of  God  is  to  them  that  ob. 
tain  it,  abetter  and  aa  mtdttrina  snbetanoe, 
which,  like  the  widow's  barrel  and  omse, 
wastes  not  in  the  evil  days  <ii  famine."— 

HORKE. 

"  Entellos  thns  t  My  soal  is  still  the 
same. 

Unmoved  with  fear,  and  mored  with  mar- 
tial fame ; 

Bnt  my  chill  blood  is  cnrdled  in  my 
▼eins. 

And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remtdna,^ 
Drtden,  VirgiL 
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LATENT.  Seceet.  Hidden.  Oc- 
cult. 

Latent  (Lat.  UUert^  to  h€  hid)  \b 
applied  to  those  cases  of  the  hidden 
or  secret  in  which  the  possibility  or 
propriety  of  the  contrary  state  is  con- 
templated; as,  a  latent  motive;  a 
latent  cause  of  mischief.  It  is  most 
commonly  employed  of  that  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  undeveloped  or 
ta'pfrt$aedfort€. 

What  is  Seceet  (Lat.  tterittUj  part, 
of  secsm^,  to  mt  apart)  is  so  mr  re« 
moved  from  common  observation  as 
to  be  unporoeived.  It  involves  a 
purposed  hiding ;  and,  therefore, 
that  which  is  secret  must  be  known 
toiomeono. 

What  is  Hidden  (A.  S.  hidan,  to 
hido)  is  so  covered  as  to  be  invisible, 
which  may  be  firom  natural  or  firom 
artificial  causes.  In  the  former  case, 
it  was  never  known  to  any ;  as  with 
the  hidden  minerals  not  yet  disin- 
terred from  the  earth. 

Occult  ^Lat.  oecttAfre,  part,  occul' 
tu8^  to  hide)  denotes  the  untraceable 
rather  than  the  unknown,  and  is  a 
term  of  processes  and  influences, 
the  existence  of  which  is  known,  but 
whose  mode  of  operation  is  latent, 
below  the  surftoe,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  sight  and  observation  of  man* 
kind. 

**  Erery  breach  of  veradty  indicates  some 
tataU  Tioe,  or  some  criminal  intention 
which  an  individoal  is  ashamed  to  arow. 
And  hence  the  pecoliar  beauty  of  openness 
or  sincerity. "—Stewart. 

'*  The  blind,  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mases  works  her  hidden  hole." 

Drydex. 
*'  My  heart,  whieh  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  Joined  in  connection 
sweet."  Milton. 

'*  It  is  of  an  oceuit  kind,  and  is  so  insen- 
sible in  its  adranoes  as  to  escape  observa- 
tion."—1.  Taylor. 

LATEST.  Last.  Final.  Ulti- 
mate.   Eventual. 

Latest,  the  superlative  of  Late  (A. 
S.  latt)t  applies  only  to  the  last  in  the 
order  of  tune,  heing  opposed  to  the 
earliest.  Last,  which  is  an  abbre- 
riated  form  of  tiie  same  word,  relates 
to  the  order  of  succession  generally, 
as  well  as  of  time  in  particular. 

N  N 
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Final  (I^t.  ftnaluyfmit^  an  end)  U 
emplojed  of  that  whicliy  in  refet«iice 
to  numan  actions,  brings  with  it  an 
end ;  as,  a  final  decision,  which  puts, 
as  it  were,  the  finishing  stroke  to  a 
thing. 

Ultimatb  (Lat.  tUflmdre,  to  come 
to  an  end)  brings  out  m(»«  strongly, 
in  relation  to  cause  and  efifect,  the 
fiict  of  preceding  circnmstanoes,  as 
well  as  the  finali^  of  the  &ct  itself. 
The  ultimate  bdongs  to  a  line  of 

£arpose  or  inquirr,  as  final  does  to  a 
ne  of  action.  An  ultimate  object; 
ultimate  principles.  A  final  fiirewell ; 
a  final  (not  ultimate)  touch  to  a 
painting.  An  ultimate  conclusion;  a 
final  (not  ultimate)  word.  Fin  al  and 
Ultimate  are  absolute,  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  nothing.  Latest  and  Last 
are  sometimes  used  relatively,  and  so 
admit  the  fKMsibilitr  of  being  followed 
by  something  of  the  same  Idnd.  A 
person's  last  injunctions  may  be  the 
last  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
ofgiring;  the  latest  intelligence  may 
be  so  interesting  as  to  cause  us  to  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  news  of 
to-morrow. 

£vBNTUAL(Lat  tventm;  e^outy  and 
vhitrSf  to  como)  points  not  so  much  to 
the  finality  of  the  efiect  or  conse- 
<^uence  as  to  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  preceding  cause.  That 
is  eventual  which  happens  as  a  final 
or  remote  consequence,  or  late  in  a 
train  of  circumstances,  without  ac- 
tually involving  the  idea  of  causation. 

LAUDABLE.  Pkaiseworthy. 
Commendable. 

Laudable  (Lat.  laudmiis)  and 
Commbndablb  (Lat.  commendSmi) 
seem  better  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions or  qualities  of  individuals,  and 
Praiseworthy  to  the  individuals 
themselves;  as.  a  praiseworthy  cha- 
racter ;  laudable  ambition ;  com- 
mendable propriety.  Laudable  is 
weaker  than  Commendable;  the 
former  denoting  that  praise  is  pos- 
sible, the  latter,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  right.  A  thing  is  laud- 
able in  itself.  It  is  commendable  or 
Eraiseworthy  as  exhibited  in  or  done 
y  some  person* 


[LAtJDABLBj 


"  Yet  in  mv  opinion  obsoitte  words  m^ 
then  be  laudably  revired  when  either  tbej 
are  more  eoondingor  more  eignilkant  »h»n 
thoae  in  practice.  —Dbtdeh. 

"  Bnt  wbetber  they  so  kept  it  or  not.  If 
this  gift  of  chastitie  which  tbejr  profeeeed 
were  given  them  of  Ood,  •mail  prois*- 
WKTthie  was  it  in  them  to  keep  it."— Fox, 
Mattjfrt. 

"He  who,  though  nndeserredlr,  hath 
lost  his  repntatiott,  hath  lost  manr  oppv- 
tanities  of  doing  senriee  to  nmnkittd.  WhmX 
eomes  from  him,  though  eommemddUe  and 
profitable  in  itMilf;  b  often  snspeeted. 
Blighted,  and  Ul-reoeiTod.-—JoBTnr. 

LAWFUL.  Legal.  Legitimate. 
Licrr.  • 

Lawful  denotes  conformable  to 
kiw  (Ft,  lot,  Lat.  legem)  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  term  law  may  oe  em- 
ployed, whether  the  law  of  the  land, 
moral  law,  propriety,  or  specific  regu- 
lation. Legal  is  conformable  or  ap« 
pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Legitimate  has  the  wider  sense  of 
conformable  to  law,  rule,  principle, 
justice,  fairness,  or  proprusW.  Legi- 
timate denotes  that  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  specific  law  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  particular  system.  It 
stands  to  role  as  lawful  to  law. 

Licit  (Lat.  Ucitum,  pcrmttfsrf,  «ccr«, 
to  be  lawful)  is  far  less  common  than 
its  negative,  illicit.  These  terms  re 
gard  the  lawful  or  legal  in  reference 
to  mutual  trade,  intercourse,  con- 
nexions, or  relations  between  man 
and  man. 

"This  judicial  trial  of  right  yet  remains 
in  some  cases,  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle, 
thouffh  oontroverted  by  divines,  tonchin^ 
the  toi^j^Wwst  of  it.*— Baoon. 

"But  if  you  lessen  the  rate  of  use.  the 
lender,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  np  the 
rate  of  money,  wiU  rather  lend  it  to  the 
banker  at  legal  interest  than  to  the  trades- 
man or  ffentleman  who,  when  the  law  is 
broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay  the  ftall  natural 
interest,  or  m<n«."-~LooKB. 

••Every  such  process  of  reasoning,  it  is 
well  known,  may  be  resolved  into  a  series 
of  legitimate  syllogisms,  exhibiting 


rately  and  distmctly  in  a  light  as  clear  and 
strong  as  language  oan  dbrd  each  soe- 

cessive    link    of    the    demonstration." 

Stewart. 

LAX.    Loose.    Vague. 

Lax  (Lat.  Uunu,  iooJt) is  connected, 
probably,  with  looee.  It  is  employed 
of  mtellectual  and  moral,  as  well  aa 
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physical,  matters;  as,  a  lax  state- 
ment ;  kx  piinoiples  or  habits :  a  lax 
fibre.  It  aenotes  want  of  logical 
strictness,  moral  restraint,  or  physical 
tension. 

'*  Th«  flesh  of  that  fort  of  fish  being  lax 
and  8poag7,  and  nothing  so  firm,  solid,  and 
-weightj  as  that  of  the  bony  fishes."— 
Rat. 

'*  In  this  general  deprarity  of  manners, 
and  laxiiy  w  prineiplee,  pure  relicion  is 
nowhere  more  stnuifflj  inonleated  than  in 
oar  universities." — JoHSSON. 

LoosB  (A.S.  UaSffalte,  looMf  weak) 
has  the  same  applications,  but,  as 
physically  employedydiffersfrom  Lax. 
A  loose  rope  may  have  been  purposely 
let  loose ;  but  Lax  would  imply  a  want 
of  due  constriction  in  its  texture,  as, 
for  instance,  by  dryness.  Morally. 
Lax  is  not  employed  of  speech  and 
actions  so  commonlr  as  Loose;  lax 
principles;  Ioom talk  or  behayiour. 

Vaoue  (Fr.  vague,  Lat.  v^^giu,  uwa- 
dering)  is  employed  only  of  intellec- 
tual things.  As  Lax  and  Loose  denote 
both  what  is  wanting  in  logical  strict- 
ness  and  moral  propriety,  so  Vagvb 
denotes  that  which  u  indefinite,  and 
ambiguous,  whether  firom  want  of 
■clearness  and  precision  of  statement 
or  conception,  or  from  definiteness  of 
authority.  A  vague  idea;  a  ya^ue 
proposition ;  a  yague  report,  which  is 
equiyalent  to  a  rumour ;  a  yague  notion 
or  impression,  and,  in  consequence, 
vague  hopes  and  desires. 

"  The  most  rolnptnons  aad  looie  person 
breathing,  were  he  bnt  tied  to  follow  his 
dice  and  his  oonrtships  every  day,  wonid 
find  it  the  greatest  torment  that  eonld  be- 
fidl  him.  "—South. 

"  This  law  has  been  styled-aad,  notwith- 
■standing  the  objections  of  some  writers  to 
the  va{^ueness  of  the  language,  appears  to 
Itave  b«en  styled  with  great  propriety — '  the 
Law  of  Nature.'**— MAOKltfTOSH. 

LAY.    Put.    Place.    Set. 

Of  these  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
prehensive,  and,  therefore,  the  least 
distinctive,  is  Put,  which  denotes  no 
more  than  to  bring  in  any  way  to  a 
|>osition  or  relation ;  as,  to  put  a  ques- 
tion ;  to  put  a  book  on  the  shelf. 

To  Place  (Fr.  piae$r^  Lat.  piatm, 
4  itrettf  a  courtyard)  is  to  put  in  a  par* 
ticular  part  of  space,  or  in  a  specific 
|>osition.    A  book  is  placed  on  the 
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■hel^  as  being  the  appointed  arrange- 
ment for  it. 

To  Lav  (A.  S.  lecgan,  tooauteto  lie) 
can  be  used  only  of  those  things 
which  may  be  made  in  some  deg^ree 
to  lie;  lAile  Set  (A.  S.  mttan),  is 
used  of  those  which  may  be  made  to 
stand.  We  lav  a  plate  on  the  table, 
and  set  a  candlestick.  To  set  a  thing 
is  to  give  it  fixity.  So  Lay  points  to 
the  flat  or  recumbent  arran|^ement  of 
the  object.  Put  to  the  distinct  act  of 
the  person,  Place  to  the  specific  loca- 
lity, and  Set  to  the  establishment  of 
the  object. 

LEAD.    Conduct.    Guide. 

To  Lead  (A.  S.  Uutan,  from  Lid,  m 
patk)  is  only  employed  of  animate 
objects,  with  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  the  idea  of  preceding,  to 
show  the  way.  It  is  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  care,  responsibility,  and 
persuasion. 

Comouct  (Lat.  eonduo^hre,  part,  eon- 
duettu)  and  Guide  (Fr.  guider)  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
to  affiurs  in  general ;  as,  to  conduct 
or  guide  a  traveller  or  a  transaction. 
As  applied  to  sentient  beings.  Conduct 
is  more  |Mx>minently  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  authority  and  office: 
Guide,  with  those  of  knowledge  and 
skill.  One  conducts  an  argument  or 
a  lawsuit,  guides  a  traveller,  leads  a 
child.  One  conducts  or  guides  those 
who  do  not  know  the  way ;  one  leads 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone. 
We  are  conducted  in  our  nrooeedings 
in  order  that  we  may  ao  precisely 
that  which  we  have  to  do;  we  are 

guided  that  we  may  not  wander  from 
le  right  line  or  road.  We  are  led  to 
those  points  or  persons  whom  it  is  re- 
quired we  should  reach.  To  guide  is 
to  teach  or  to  show  the  way:  to  con- 
duct is  to  show  the  road,  to  oirect  the 
movements,  as  the  head ;  to  lead  is  to 
direct  the  very  steps.  A  general  guides 
his  army  when  he  knows,  as  it  does 
not,  the  line  of  march ;  he  conducts  his 
army  when  he  gives  tlMem  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  skill  and  experience.  He  leads 
his  army  when  he  has  given  orders  to 
follow  him.  Men  are  guided  by  rea- 
son, conducted  by  experience,  and, 
too  often,  led  by  passion. 
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**He  tri«d  each  art,  reprored  Meh  doll 

deUy, 
Allnred  to  brighter  worlda,  and  tet  the 

wax."  GOLDSIOTH. 

"  A  IkToar'd  ffoat,  eondudtor  of  mj  herd, 
Strared  to  a  dale  whoee  outlet  u  the  post 
To  PhoeiaD't  left,aDd  penetrate/to  areece.** 
QuoifVM,  Leomdaa, 
"  Common  lenie,  or  thatehart  and  epecJea 
of  nnderttaoding  which  Nature  ha*  be- 
stowed on  the  gnater  partof  men,  is,  when 
rompetenthr  improred  bxednoation,  and  as- 
sisted bj  diTine  grace,  the  safest  guide  to 
oertaintjrand  happiness."— Kvoz,  Etsays, 

LEAN.    MsAORB.    Lakk. 

LiAN  (A.  8.  hUau)  signifies  deroid 
of/aty  Mbaorb  (Fr. maigr$,  lean),  de- 
void of  JUth,  Mbaorb  lends  itself 
much  more  readily  to  metaphorical 
uses,  meaning  destitute  of  fulness 
and  power,  deficient  in  quantity 
or  requisite  quality;  as,  a  meagre 
supply;  a  meagre  statement,  argu- 
ment, exposition,  or  treatment  of  a 
subject. 

*'  Thirst,  Uamtett,  excess  of  animal  secre- 
tions, are  signs  and  eflbets  of  too  great 
thinness  of  blood.*'— Abbuthkot. 
**  Then  art  so  lean  and  wuagn  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thj  legs  uphold  thj  feeble 
gait."  8PBH8ER. 

That  is  Lank  (A.  8.  hlanc)  which 
is  so  loDff  and  slender  as  to  appear 
weak  and  deficient  in  firmness  or  ful- 
ness. 

**  The  deigy's  ba^ 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.** 
Shakbspxabb. 

LEAN.    Bbnd.    Incunb. 

Of  these  Bend  (A.S.  bendan)  and 
Incline  (Lat.  inetindn,  to  bend),  do 
not  inToWe  of  necessitjr  a  relation  to 
the  perpendicular,  which  is  implied 
in  Lean  (A.  S.  hUhum,  to  make  to 
bend),  except  when  it  is  used  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  leaning  in  opi- 
nion or  moral  inclination.  That  which 
inclines,  leans,  or  hends  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  in  relation  to  any 
kind  of  une/rertical,  horisontal,  or 
otherwise.  The  tower  of  Pisa  leans, 
and  might  he  said  to  incline,  in  a 
certain  direction.  In  this  case,  In- 
cunb is  only  a  more  refined  word. 
A  road  inclines  to  the  right,  if  its 
deriation  is  but  slight ;  it  bends,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  rapid  to  form  a  distinct 
curre.    In  their  moral  usage,  a  man 


SYNONYMS  [lean] 

leans  to  certain  opinions,  as  having  a 
natural  or  constitutional  tendency  to 
adopt  them.  He  bends  when  strong 
external  pressure  of  circumstances 
bears  upon  him ;  as,  e,  g.  to  necessity. 
He  inclines  when  he  is  prompted 
by  natural  preference  and  bias,  or 
tendency  or  the  will.  Both  Bend 
and  Incunb  are  intrinsic ;  Lean  has 
also  an  extrinsic  application  when 
it  is  followed  by  the  prepositions  upon 
or  against. 
"Thns  to  relieTe  the  wretched  was  his 

pride. 
And  er'n  his  fsilings  leaned  to  virtae's 

side."  GoLDSXiTH. 

She  had  also  contrived  another  pappet. 
ch,  by  the  help  of  ssTeral  little  spring- 
to  be  woond  vp  within  it,  eonid  more  i 


which,  by  the  help  of  ssTeral  little  sprines 
to  be  woond  vp  within  it,  eonId  more  all 
its  limbs,  and  that  she  had  sent  orer  to  her 
eorreqwodeat  in  Paris,  to  be  tanght  the 
▼arioos  leamnat  and  bendinge  of  the  head» 
the  risings  of  the  bosom."— iS[pecCatDr. 

"  Shall  I  Tentore  to  say,  my  lord,  that  in 
oor  late  eonyersatioo  yon  were  tneUned  to 
the  party  whioh  yon  adopted  ra^er  by  the 
fselmgs  of  your  good  nature  than  by  th« 
etmviction  en  yoor  Judgment  ?  " — Bubeb. 

LEAVE.  Liberty.  Licence. 
Permission. 

Leave  is  the  simplest  term  (A.  S. 
ledf,  permiition) ;  itimples  the  placing 
of  a  person  in  a  position  to  act  or  not, 
as  he  pleases ;  a  discretionary  permis- 
sion ;  Liberty  (Fr.  liberty),  that  all 
obstructions  or  bmdranoes  are  removed 
to  specific  action ;  as,  liberty  of  speech ; 
lilx^y  of  access.  These  two  may  be 
taken  as  well  as  giren.  License  and 
Pebmission  must  be  specially  granted. 
Liberty  is  fuller,  more  discretionary, 
and  generally  more  courteous ;  leave 
is  more  fomiliarly  permissive.  The 
characteristic  difference  between  the 
two  may  be  further  seen  in  the  phrases 
to  take  leave,  and  to  take  a  liberty. 
The  first  is  to  assume  permission 
without  stopping  to  ask  tor  it;  the 
second  is  to  gire  one's  self  a  freedom 
of  action,  beyond  due  restraint. 

LiCENCB  (Lat.  ttcentia,  permusion) 
is  liberty  in  a  particular  case,  for- 
mally, or  even  legally  granted  by 
special  permission  I  as,  a  lioenoe  to 
print ;  a  marriage  bcence  or  a  poetic 
licence. 

Pebmdsion  (Lat.  permigttonsm)  is 
the  mere  absence  on  the  part  of  an- 
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other  of  prevention  or  of  opposition, 
without  implying  sanction  or  approral. 

"  Then  let  nt  not  think  hard 
One  eMj  fnohibition,  thftt  ei^oj 
Free  Uave  so  Urge  to  all  Uungi  elM,  and 

choice 
Unlimited  of  manifold  delights." 

MiLTOV. 

"  So  that  the  idea  of  2i&«rty  is  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  anr  agent  to  do  or  forbear  anj 
purtienlar  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
minati<Mk  or  thought  of  the  mind,  wberebj 
either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other."— 
Locks. 

As  LiciNcx  implies  the  principle  of 
liberty,  so  it  implies  also  a  contrary 
principle  of  restraint,  except  when  it 
IS  employed  of  one*s  self,  in  which  it 
is  simply  eaaiTaleot  to  reckless  as- 
sumption of  liberty.  He  who  receires 
licence  from  authority  reoeiTes  cer- 
tain  free  powers,  but  modificMl  by  the 
authority  which  granted  it  So^  poli- 
tically speaking,  licence  may  imply 
not  a  little  which  is  agairut  medom. 

"  M7  lords.  lh>m  the  precedent  now  be- 
fore OS,  we  shall  be  indoeed— naj,  we  can 
find  no  reason  for  refusing— to  lay  the  press 
under  a  general  liomet,  and  thjtn  we  mar 
bid  adien  to  the  liberties  of  Ghreat  Britain.^' 
— Chestsbfisjld. 

"The  will 
And  high  ptrmisiion  of  all-mlinff  Hearen 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs." 
MXLTOtf. 

LEAVE.   Quit. 

We  Lbavb  that  to  which  we  may 
return. 

We  Quit  (Fr.  quitter^  to  Uav€y  to 
part  from)  that  to  which  we  purpose 
not  to  return. 

LENGTHEN.    Pbolono. 

To  LsNOTHSN  is  to  add  to  one  of  the 
ends  or  to  extend  the  substance. 

To  Prolong  (Fr.  proUmgtr^  Lat. 
prblongar§)  is  to  throw  fiffther  on  the 
termination  of  a  thing,  whether  by 
Continuity,  by  postponements,  or  by 
the  introauotion  of  incidental  matter. 
One  is  commonly  said  to  lengthen  a 
cord,  a  rod,  a  disooufse,  or  letter ;  to 
prolong  a  walk,  a  conrersation,  a 
story,  an  oocupatioiL 

LEVITY.  Giddiness*  Lightness. 

VoLATlUTY.      FUOHTIKISS. 

Levfty  (Lat.  iamtm^  ligktnm) 
is  that  kind  of  lightness  wmohaenotet 


an  inability  or  inaptitude  to  weigh  the 
importance  of  principles  in  bought 
ana  action,  andTso  borders  on  immo- 
nlitjf  if  it  is  not  actually  such.  It  is, 
in  its  outward  form,  a  disregard  of 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  pUuse. 

Giddiness    (A.  S.  gyddiany  to   he 
msrry)  is  wild  thoughUessness,  espe-    \ 
oiall^  such  as  comes  of  exuberant    : 
spirits,  combined  with  scanty  powers    . 
or  reflexion,  as  in  some  young  persons ; 
an  inability,  as  in  the  case  of  vertigo, 
to  collect  the  thoughts. 

L10HTNE8S  (A.  S.  leoht.  hght)  is 
that  miality  or  mind  whicn  msposes 
it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  con- 
siderations, and  shows  itself  therefore 
in  inconstancy  of  purpose  and  want  of 
steadfastness  and  resolution. 

VoLATiUTY  (Lat.  v6lMli$,  Jiving, 
tranntory)  is  active  lightness  of  dis- 
position ;  a  tendency  to  fly  from  one 
thing  to  another  from  curiosity  and 
petty  interest,  and  to  extract  pleasure 
of  a  passing  kind  fit>m  a  variety  of 
objects  and  pursuits. 

FuoHTiNESS  (A.  S,flihtfflyht.  afly- 
ing^  comes  of  mental  unsteaoiness, 
which  shows  itself  in  capricious  fim- 
cies,  irregular  conduct,  and  disordered 
intentions ;  it  betokens  intellectual  de- 
ficiency. 

"That  Utiiy  which  Is  fktigned and  dis- 
gusted with  ererTthing  of  which  it  is  in 
possession.''— BuBKX. 

**  Young  heads  art  piddy»  and  joang  hearts 
are  warm. 

And  make  mistskei  ibr  manhood  to  re- 
form." GOWPBB. 
*'  When  I  therefore  was  thus  minded, 

did  I  nse  Ughtiuu  f**Smgliih  Bible, 

"  Volatile  and  AMiUve  instances  of  re- 
pentance are  not  tne  proper  and  propor- 
tioned remedy  to  the  evU  of  vicions  habits." 
—Bishop  Tati^b. 

"The/Hgkty  gambols  of  chance  are  ob- 
jects of  no  science  nor  gronnds  of  anj 
dependence  whaterer."— Sbablb. 

LIFT.  Heave.  Raise.  Elevate. 
Erect.  Exalt.   Hoist.   Heighten. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  making  high  or  higher  than 
before. 

To  Lift  (IceL  fypto,  to  ram)  is  to 
bring  up  from  a  specific  spot  to  a 
higher  by  a  direct  exertion  of  per* 
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aonal  or  mechanical  force,  producing 
a  separation  in  the  thing  lilted  from 
iti  iormer  points  of  rest  or  support. 
That  is  lifted  which  is  drawn  ap  into 
the  air,  as  that  ma^  be  Raisbd  (loel. 
rtitOj  to  rottf)  which  still  preserres 
mediate  or  immediate  contact  with  the 
ground — that  is,  of  course,  in  the 
physical  senses  of  these  terms.  We 
lift  a  ladder  when  we  take  it  up  off  the 
ground.  We  may  raise  it  by  one  end 
only,  so  as  to  place  it  against  the 
house. 

H B ATE  (A.  S.  hebban,  to  lift)  denotes 
the  raising  slowlr,  as  of  weight  or 
with  difficulty.  It  has  the  additional 
force  of  impelling  as  well  as  raising ; 
as,  to  heave  a  stone  at  an  object.  5ee 
Swell. 

Eli  VATS  (Lat.  eUvare;  UivU,  light  in 
freight)  is  to  raise  relatively,  or  to 
bring  firom  a  lower  place  to  a  higher. 

To  Erect  (Lat  aighrey  part,  eree- 
tut)  is  to  raim  perpendieuUrlyn  still 
preserving  the  relation  to,  and  sup- 
port of,  some  base  or  foundation  on 
which  the  thing  erected  rests. 

To  Exalt  (Lat.  exaltarty  to  elevate) 
if  so  to  raise  as  to  produce  with  the 
raising  an  impression  of  dignity  and 
supenoritT ;  toe  physieal  being  em- 
blemadcaf  of  a  moral  raising. 

Hoist  (O.  Dut.  M/nm),  commonly 
combiner  the  idea  of  g^radual  raising 
of  something  weighty  with  that  of 
mechanical  means,  or  at  least  of  some 
effort ;  as  to  hoist  a  package,  a  sail, 
or  an  ensign. 

HEioBTxif  (A.S.  hedhy  high)  is  to 
increase  an  already  existing  height, 
as  opposed  to  lowering;  to  make 
higher  or  taller.  A  thine  already 
raised  or  erected  may  be  further  heigh- 
tened, as  a  flag-staJT,  by  an  addition 
to  its  substance. 

"  At  for  the  outiiigvp  of  the  efes,  sad 
li^na  up  of  the  bands,  it  i»  a  kind  ot 
appeiu  to  th«  Deity."— BAOOir. 

•*  8hed  thj  fUre  beamet  unto  mj  feeble 

ejne. 
And  rai$e  mj  thongbtee  too  hamble  and 

too  Tile."  BpENSSB. 

*'  If  a  pagan  had  been  preeent  at  one  of 
the  Ckrtetiaa  aMembKee  and,  at  the  e^cva- 
Hon  of  the  Hoet,  had  eeea  tbem  all  ikU 
down  and  wonhip,**— tfMABP. 


STKONTMS  [likeness] 

*'  Roand  ber  throne. 

Erected  in  the  boeom  of  the  jost, 

Baeh  rirtne  'listed  forms  ber  manlr  gnmrd." 
\otnro. 

"Walked    boldly    nprigbt   with    exalted 
bead."  Dbtdxit. 

"Let  him  take  thee 

And  hoist  thee  np  to  the  shooting  ple- 
beians." Shakespkabe. 

'*  Fancy  enerrates  while  it  soothes   the 
hear^ 

And  while  it  dassles  wonnds  the  mental 
ngbt; 

To  joy  each  htightming  eharm  it  can  im- 
part. 

Bat  wraps   the  hour  of  woe   in  tenfold 
night."  Billttis. 

LIKENESS.  Resemblance. 
SiMiLARmr.    Similitude. 

Lteekess  (A.S.  lie)  iB  the  most 
familiar  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
applicable  both  to  the  internal  nature 
and  to  the  outward  semblances  of 
things. 

Resemblance  (Fr.  reieembler,  to  he 
alike)  has  much  the  same  meaning, 
but  has  a  more  subjective,  as  likeness 
a  more  objective,  force ;  that  is,  like- 
ness belongs  ratner  to  objects  them- 
selves; resemblance,  to  their  proper- 
ties, and  the  effect  produced  by  them. 
Hence  Likeness  seems  more  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  visible  and  pal- 
pable objects;  Resemblance,  in  the 
Qualities  of  things,  and  where  the 
likeness  is  &inter.  A  strong  Iike-> 
neas  in  feature ;  a  fiunt  resemblance 
in  manner. 

SiMiLARmr  (Fr.  nmilaire,  similar) 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  express 
likeness  in  properties  or  accidents  of 
things  than  thmgs  themselves ;  as,  a 
similarity  of  appearanoe,  nature,  dis- 
position, of  proceeding,  of  result,  or 
of  such  thingrs  as  are  judged  purely 
by  the  mind,  and  not  tne  senses ;  as  a 
similarity  of  belief.  Simiutuob  is 
to  similarity  as  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  similitude  being  embodied 
similari^  or  likeness  as  it  is  not  only 
reoognixed  or  appreciated,  but  repre- 
sented and  ezprcMed.  Hence  a  simi- 
laritv  may  be  shown  by  a  similitude, 
in  tne  rhetorical  sense  of  the  term. 
MThen  atyrant  is  called  a  tiger,it  is  a 
similitude  based  upon  a  similarity. 

There  Is  a  M>Bloas  aaitaliTe  that  hi  the 
utrtss  tbari  ihoald  be  aa  heeb 
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that  graweth  in  the  Uiuness  of  tklvsA,  And 
feedeth  vpon  the  gnM."— Bacon» 

"  To  do  good  b  to  beeome  meet  like  God. 
It  is  that  whieh  of  all  other  qnalitiet  giret 
ns  the  resembktnee  of  His  nature  and  per- 
fection.*—Sharp. 

*'  From  the  knowledge  I  had  of  this  tree, 
and  the  similarity  it  bore  to  the  sprnee,  1 
iodged  that,  with  the  addition  of  inipisMited 
jniee  of  wort  and  molasses,  it  would  make 
a  very  wholesome  beer."— Cook's  Voyoffes. 

"  Thos  thej  tnmed  their  glory  into  the 
timUiiMda  of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay."— £S^ 
UshPaalmM. 

LIKELY.    Probable. 

LiKBLY  (literalljry  like  what  hat  hap- 
penedy  and  io  like  to  happen)  has  the 
same  Benae  as  Probable  (Lat.  pr^bd- 
M/u).  and  an  additional  force  h«yond 
it.  Probable  qaalifies  onlj  fifictB  or 
erents  aa  regards  the  eridenoe  which 
is  greater  for  than  against  it,  hence  at- 
foniing  ground  for  belief ;  as,  probable 
evidence  distinguished  from  mathe- 
matical or  demonstratiye.  ButLlKELT 
has  the  further  force  of  possessing  an 
inherent  tendency  to  bring  about  a  re- 
sult, and  bo  the  probable  cause  of  it. 
In  this  way  Lieblt  is  applicable  to 
persons  and  erents,  not  sunply  in  re- 
gard to  their  occurrence,  but  their 
effects  and  actions.  **  It  is  probable 
that  I  ahall  go  to-monrow^"  might  be 
expressed  thus:  '*  I  am  likely  to  go 
to-morrow,"  where  ''  I  am  probable  ** 
could  not  haye  beoi  employed. 

LIMB.    Member. 

Member  (Lat.iiiffiiMtMi,a  Umb)  is 
a  goieiml  term  applied  to  anydistmot 
section  or  portion  of  an  organised 
body  performing  a  distinct  office,  as 
the  eye,  the  ear. 

Limb  (A.  S.  Hm)  is  the  term  re- 
stricted to  the  arms  and  legs.  Mem- 
ber lends  itself,  as  Limb  does  not,  to 
secondary  or  metaphorical  uses ;  as,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  a  family,  or  an 
association. 
•<  And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  Hmb$  did 

lay. 
In  secret  shadow,  fisr  tnm  all  men's  sight." 
Bfxjiser. 

*'Bat  now  are  they  man^  membert»  yet 
bnt  one  body.**— £^/uA  Btble, 

LISTLESS.    Careless.    Supike. 
The  LnTLEss  person  (originally  <tifr- 
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lets,  ue,  toanting  in  vigour)  is  in  a  state 
of  menul  and  moral  torpor,  which  ex- 
cludes the  desire  of  any  object  which 
requires  exertion.  Listless  stands  to 
the  ends  of  action  as  Careless  to  ac- 
tion itself,  whether  physical  or  men- 
tal. The  careless  man  does  his  work 
without  pains ;  the  listless  man  does 
not  think  it  worth  doing  at  all. 

Supine  is  the  Lat  silptnus,  lyine  an 
the  back,  as  opposed  to  jyronuty  bhuiing 
forwards.  So  the  supine  is  without 
that  proneness  which  comes  from  the 
propensity  to  activity  and  the  fiujulty 
of  mterest.  As  listlessness  is  em- 
ployed of  minor  matters,  so  supine- 
ness  implies  matters  of  some  principle 
and  obligation.  The  careless  person 
is  not  necessarily  supine ;  he  may  be 
active,  energetic,  and  lively,  but  spe- 
cifically indifferent  or  uninterestetf  in 
the  object  before  him.  The  listless 
person  has  no  interest.  The  supine 
may  have  some  amount  of  it,  but  not 
enough  to  be  an  incentive  to  action, 
or  enough  to  overcome  a  constitutional 
laziness.  Listlessness  is  rather  the 
absence  of  desire ;  supineness,  the  ab- 
sence of  pure  interest.  Carelessness 
may  come  from  an  excess  of  animal 
spirits,  and  a  playful  defiance  of  for- 
tune. A  person  is  supine  by  nature ; 
circumstances  may  make  him  listless. 

**  ThatZistiessiiest  and  depression  of  spirits 
whieh  generally  aeeompany  national  disss- 
texa.**— BuSTACS,  Jtafy, 

**  If,  indeed,  the  little  improvement  they 
apparently  derire  from  snch  perAinetory 
lectures  arises  firom  their  own  smineneu. 
tbemselTes  only  are  justly  culpable ;  but  I 
suspect  their  rery  sMptmanme  usually  arises 
from  the  indiffsrence  and  dulness  of  the 
tutors*  manner."— Kirox.  Euays, 
**  The  Priest  whose  oiBee  is,  with  seal  sin- 
cere. 
To  watch  the  fountain  and  preserre  it  dear, 
CareUsslv  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink 
While  others  poison  what  the  flooks  must 


drink." 


COWPER. 


LITTLE.    Small.     Diminutive. 

MlNlTTE. 

Little  (A.  S.  lytel)  is  the  most 
general  term,  and  is  applicable  to 
quantity  as  well  as  site;  as  a  little 
person,  a  little  water. 

Small  (A.  S.  snusl)  applies  to  that 

which  is  wanting  in  extension  or  ex- 

i  tent.    We  could  not  say  '^  a  amall 
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water,"  but  "quantity  **  or  "piece  of 
water."  Both  have  tne  moral  import 
of  insignificant  or  mean.  Littlb  and 
Small  being  both relatire  terms,  the 
former  is  stronger  than  the  latter; 
LrrTLE  meaning  remarkably  orezoep- 
tionallj  small.  Henoe  Small  belong^s 
more  purely  to  standards  of  compari- 
son, without  implying  disparagement. 
If  my  income  has  diminished,  I  must 
occupy  a  smaller  (not  a  littler)  house. 
Little  is  opposed  to  bi^;  small  to 
laree.  A  little  child  is  contrasted 
wiUi  a  grown  man.  'A  small  child  is 
a  propm-tionately  smalL  that  is,  puny 
or  ill-developed  child.  Little  is  often 
associated  with  the  feelingrs,  as  Small 
is  not.  So  it  may  be  a  term  of  endear- 
ment ;  as,  a  little  darling. 

DiMiNVTivB  (Lat.  dinAnuirtf  to 
diminuhy  part.  dsaiYhutut)  is  relative 
to  an  assumed  or  expressed  standard; 
as  a  diminutive  person  is  one  who  fsdls 
far  below  the  average  sise. 

Minute  (  Latm)(nulfr0,part  mYntlfta, 
to  diminish)  is  that  whicn  requires  or 
implies  closeness  of  observation  or  in- 
spection, and  is  a  term  of  purely  phy- 
sical proportion,  except  when  it  is 
used  analogously  or  metaphorically. 

"  I  oonfets  I  lore  UttUneu  almost  in  all 
things ;  a  UtUt,  convenient  estate,  a  Uttle 
oheerftil  house,  a  UUU  WMopanx,  and  a  yvrj 
lUtU  Smsu"— COWLKT. 
"  Thenceforth  I  'gan  in  m^  engriered  breast 
To  scorn  all  difference  of  great  and  tmaU 
Sith  that  the  greatest  oftra  are  oprarest, 
And  nnawares  do  into  danger  fall. 

SPKHSSB. 

**Tbe  dmuMOiotMU  of  his  figure  was 
totallj  eclipeed  bj  the  expansion  of  his 
instrument/*— tSCwtent. 

**  Whose  corpuscles,  by  reason  of  their 
minMtOMU,  swim  easily  for  a  while  in  the 
water.*'— Bo  YLK. 

LIVELIHOOD.  Living.  Sub- 
sistence. Support.  Maintenance. 
Sustenance. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting 
life,  or  the  life  so  supported,  are  the 
ideas  common  to  these  terms. 

LivEUHooo  stands  to  LrviNO  (A.  S. 
'(f»  '(/•;  '^^on  and  lybban^  to  Im)  as 
the  general  result  to  the  course  or 
means;  the  getting  ofthe  living  being 
the  livelihood,  that  is,  occupation, 
calling,  or  work  in  life.  A  livelihood 


SYNONYMS  [livelihood] 

is  a  calling  or  profession  reg^arded  aa 
the  condition  of  subsistence;  while 
Irving  is  the  subsistence  itself.  Both 
LivELmooo  and  LnriNo  are  restricted 
to  rationsl  creatures,  whose  mainte- 
nance depends  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions. 

Subsistence  (Lat.  tubfuUrt,  to  sus- 
tain) is  employed  of  what  furnishes 
support  to  animal  life  generally  ajid 
directly,  as  food;  while  to  Suppckt 
(lAt.iupportar«,  to  eomwy  to)  is  to  fur** 
nish  witn  the  means  of  sustenance  in 
any  shape,  as  moneyi  food,  and  the 
like. 

Maintenance  (Fr.matntmr;  Lat 
m&nuSf  tho  hand,  and  Hinire,  to  hold) 
has  a  wider  meaning,  and  denotes 
generally  the  keeping  up  of  anything 
which  has  to  be  upheld  in  a  course  oi 
being,  action,  or  operation;  as  the 
maintenance  of  life,  of  the  body,  of  a 
fabric,  of  respectability^  of  splendour, 
of  public  war  or  worship. 

Sustenance  ^Lat.  tub,  under ,  and 
tjfnm,  to  hold)  aenotes  no  more  than 
means  of  supporting  life,  but  is  not 
restricted  to  animal  life,  being  applic- 
able to  the  vegetative  life  of  plants. 
Sustenance  passes  into  the  body  of 
things ;  not  so  maintenance  nor  (in 
all  cases)  support.  Livelihood  is 
earned.  Living  is  procured.  Subais- 
t^ice  accrues.  Support  is  given. 
Maintenance  is  afibrded.  Sustenance 
is  imparted.  Unlike  the  rest,  Main* 
tenance  and  Support  are  applicable 
to  things  of  the  moral  nature :  as  the 
support  of  courage  and  heme;  the 
maintenance  of  order,  cheerfulness,  or 
resolution. 

"  My  lord,  sattb  he,  was  never  worthy  man 
So  iu>bly  bred,  and  of  so  hish  descent. 
Of  so  ftdr  livelihood,  and  so  large  rent.** 

DBATTOir. 

*'  'Tb  the  Tcry  professlcm  and  Uveiikood 
of  such  people,  jetting  their  Houig  by  thoee 
practices  for  wUrh  th^  dasttrvs  to  fiuint 
their  lives."— SouTH. 

"By  the  means  of  tmbsistomeo,  I  aader- 
stand  not  the  means  of  superfluous  gratifl- 


cations,  but  that  present  competency  which 
e^-ery  individual  must  possess  in  order  to  be 
in  a  capacity  to  derire  a  support  firom  his 
ittdufltn^^in  the  proper  business  of  his  call- 
ing.**—Bishop  HOBSLBT. 

*'  By  giTing  up  the  belief  of  a  Ood.  I  throw 
away  all  these  con    " 


e  considerations,  and  leave  my. 
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•eir  utUriy  destitute  and  ntpportUat.*'^ 
SooTT,  Ckristiati  Lift. 

**  All  men  are  teneible  of  the  neceieity  of 
jostioe  to  mainfjiin  Deaee  and  order;  and 
all  men  are  eensible  of  the  neoewitj  of  peace 
and  order  for  the  maintenanee  of  sodetx." — 

HtTMB. 

'*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rich 
man  mamtains  his  servants,  tradesmen, 
tenants,  and  labourers.  The  truth  is,  thej 
tnaintam  him."— Palbt. 

**  The  sherift  of  Hertford  and  Essex  were 
commanded  to  ward  him  there,  and  to  pre- 
-vent  all  tugtenance  to  be  brought  him." — 
Drattoh. 

LONELY.    Solitary. 

LoNKLY  cooreys  the  idea  of  the 
meUncholj  or  the  forsaken;  while 
Solitary  (Lat.  ibtUaritu)  denotes  no 
more  than  the  absence  of  life  or  so- 
ciety. A  bird  of  solitary  habits  is  dis- 
tin^ished  from  gregarious  birds.  A 
lonely  wanderer  is  not  onlj  solitary, 
but  feels  it  in  sadness.  Places  are  soli- 
tary, as  being  without  inhabitants. 
They  are  lonely,  as  producing  in  per- 
sons the  effects  of  isolation.  So  we  may 
be  lonely,  though  not  solitary^  in 
crowds.  As  the  essence  of  solitarmess 
is  separation,  not  the  feelings  conse- 
ipent  upon  it,  it  is  a  synonym  of 
iingU ;  as  a  solitary  instance,  that  is, 
one,  and  only  one. 

'*  To  the  misled  and  lonely  trareller." 
Shakespkars. 
'*  Hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  aoHtary,** 
IbUL 

LOQUACIOUS.  Taulatiye. 
Garrulous. 

The  LoQu  Acious  person  (Lat.  l^ua' 
€em,  firom  i6<fui^  to  ipeak)  is  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  talking  continually  or 
excessiyely .  TheTALK  Arrv  b  person  is 
not  necessarily  so  exdusiyely  fond 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  yoice,  and 
likes  talkatiyeness  in  others  as  well. 

The  Garrulous  person  (Lat.  far- 
rlUtUf  garnrty  to  chatter)  is  unduly 
communicatiye,  and  fluentlf  eloquent 
in  imparting  small  and  valueless  in- 
formation. He  tends  more  distino- 
tirely  to  talk  about  his  neighbour's 
afiairs  and  his  own.  He  is  full  of 
petty  experiences,  which  he  occupies 
the  time  of  others  in  detailing.  Coil- 
dren  are  often  talkatiye ;  lively  women 
loquacious ;  old  men  garrulous. 
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" Why loquadtyi»  to bearoided,  the  wise 
man  gives  os  a  suflldent  reason,  ProT.  z.  19: 
'In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth 
not  sin ; '  and  Eccies.  t.  7 1  'In  manj  words 
there  are  dirers  ranities/  "--Ray. 

**  Pardon,  mr  lord,  the  feeble  oarruUty 
of  age,  which  Iotos  to  diffuse  itself  in  dis- 
course of  the  departed  great." — BoBSic. 

"  With  such  cautions,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  talkaUvenest  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  tadtumity,  both  ibr  oar  own 
and  others'  pleasure  uid  improTement.''— 
Khox,  Essays, 

LOUD.  Noisy.  Clamorous.  Ob- 
STRXPEROus.    Sonorous. 

Loud  (A.  S.  hUui)  is  producing  anji 
kind  of  sound  in  a  bigfa  degree, 
whether  continuousW  or  not.  It  is  a 
characteristic  also  ot  the  sound  itself 
striking  the  ear  with  force. 

Noisy  (O.  Ft.  noiie,  Lat.  nausea, 
disguitf  ifuarrel ;  but  LrrraK  inclines  to 
noria,  hurt,  damage,  annoyance)  means 
producing  confiiwd,  unmusical,  sense- 
less, and  abnormal  sound,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  musical  notes,  or  a 
ratio  of  yibration.  The  loud  deafens 
us,  the  noisy  distracts  us. 

Clamorous  (Lat.  cldmare,  to  call 
aloud ;  clamhtm,  a  shout)  applies  only 
to  the  unrestrained  and  noisy  exercise 
of  the  human  or  animal  yoioe,  as  the 
manifestation  of  some  strong  senti- 
ment or  desire. 

Obstrbterous  (Lat.  ofcitrl^p^y  to 
mclcs  a  fioiat  at)  is  producing  a  dis- 
turbing or  tumultuous  noise. 

Sonorous  (Lat.  s^orutf  munding) 
is  haying  the  power  or  quslity  of 
loudness  by  nature,  as  a  sonorous 
yoice,  a  sonorous  metal;  and  carries 
with  it  no  disagreeableness  of  im- 
preBsion,  on  the  one  hand,  or  musical 
character,  on  the  other,  but  is  simply 
opposed  to  weakness  or  deadness  o< 
sound. 

"The  loudest  peals  and  rattlings  of  our 
•oBseieooe.  "—Barrow. 

"  The  kiuff's  demand  of  a  supplj  m>o- 
duoed  one  of  those  noisy  speeches  which 
disaflbotion  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate."~JoHK80V. 

"We  may  mueh  more  easily  think  to 
elamowr  the  son  and  stars  out  of  thei/ 
courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Greator  of 
them  out  of  the  steady  purposes  of  His  own 
will  by  all  the  Tehemenoe  and  lombteu  of 
our  petittons."— South. 
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**  Then  are  who,  deaf  to  m&d  ambitioo't 

call, 
Woald  shrink   to   hear   th'  obstreperout 

tramp  of  fune. 
Supremely  bleat  if  to  their  portion  faU 
Health,  competenee,  and  peace." 

Bejlttib. 
"  They  hare  aononms  inttnunents,  bnt 
they  can  be  scarcely  called  instraments  of 
mnsic."— CkMK'S  Voyages. 

LOWER.    Rkduce. 

To  Lower  is  the  simpler  and  gene- 
ric term,  bein^  applicable  to  anything 
which  ezistH  in  degree,  and  ofwhicn 
that  degpree  maj  be  altered  for  more 
or  less. 

To  Rbducb  (Lat  r&2ue2ire,  tc  bring 
back)  is  to  lower  in  a  certain  waj, 
that  iSy  to  lower  in  reference  to  an  ex- 
closivdy  internal  standard.  We  lower 
a  bucket  into  a  well.  We  reduce  a 
substance  to  powder,  the  particles 
beingregarded  asin  their  individuality 
prior  to  their  existence  in  combina- 
tion. We  reduce  expenses^  that  is, 
make  them  lower  hy  bringing  them 
back  to  what  thej  have  been  or  ought 
to  be.  We  reduce  an  argpunent  to  a 
simple  statement  when  we  regard  this 
statement  as  containing  the  primary 
truth  or  meaning,  and  all  else  as  ac- 
cretion^ accident,  or  surplusage.  To 
lower  IS  to  reduce  in  respect  to  size, 
quantity,  rank,  value,  and  the  like. 
As  applied  to  persons.  Lower  relates 
to  moral  estimation  and  social  posi- 
tion, Rkduce  to  their  circumstances 
and  resources. 

*'  liaav  writers  seem  to  have  ima^ned 
that  the  merease  of  the  qnaati^  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  eonsaqaenee  of  the  diseovery  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  ^ras  the  real  raose 
of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
through  the  greater  part  of  Enrope.**— 
Smith*  Wtauk  of  Nations. 

"They  resolve  that  all  manner  of  lifis 
whatsoever  is  generable  and  oomptible, 
or  edaeible  ont  of  nothing,  and  reduabU  to 
nothing  again."— Cudworth. 

LOWLY.  Humble.  Modest. 
Diffident. 

LowLT  is  rather  a  term  of  the  natu- 
ral disposition,  and  aometiines  ex- 
presses simply  the  social  condition ; 

Humus  (Lat.  hUnKiii),  of  the  spirit 
and  intelle<^  except  when  meaning 
socially  inferior  5  as,  a  humble  station 
of  life.    Humikty  is  more  reflexive 


SYNONYMS  [lower] 

than  lowliness.  A  man  by  self-disci* 
pline  and  thoughtfulnessmay  become 
truly  humble,  who  is  by  no  means  of 
a  lowly  disposition  naturally.  Humi- 
lity resembles  modesty; ;  but  it  implies 
rather  a  readiness  to  yield  what  is  due 
to  us  than  a  shrinking  from  notice. 
Humility,  it  has  been  well  obserred, 
does  not  consist  in  a  dispositioii 
falsely  to  underrate  ourselves^  but 
"  in  liieing  willing  to  waive  our  rights, 
and  descend  to  a  lower  place  than 
might  be  our  due ;  in  being  ready  to 
admit  our  liability  to  error,  and  lis- 
tening patiently  to  objections,  even 
when  they  thwart  our  vievrs ;  in  freelj 
owning  our  faults  when  conscious  o€ 
having  been  wrong;  and,  in  short, 
in  not  being  over-careful  of  our  own 
dignity." 

Modesty  (Lat.  mHidestia)  does  not 
imply  self-distrust,  but  an  unwilling- 
ness to  put  ourselves  forward,  and 
the  absence  of  over-confidence  in  our 
own  powers.  The  modest  man  is  not 
ignorant  of  his  powers,  but  does  not 
vaunt  or  assume  upon  tnem. 

A  Diffident  man,  on  the  other 
hand  ^Lat.  diffldhref  to  distrust)  is 
over-distrustful  of  his  own  powers, 
and,  whether  from  an  exaggeratea 
dread  of  fiiilure,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  shrinks  from  underuking  what 
he  may  be  quite  comjpetent  to  perform. 
Modesty  and  humility  are  virtues; 
diffidence  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue,  and 
may  amount  to  a  defect.  The  oppo- 
site to  diffidence  is  confidence;  to 
modesty,  impudence  or  assurance ;  to 
huinility,priae  orconceit.  Diffidence, 
however,  unlike  the  rest,  bears  the 
additional  sense  of  distrust  of  others. 
In  short,  diffidence  is  distrust.  This, 
when  entertained  of  others,  is  a  kind 
of  suspicion ;  when  of  ourselves^  a 
kind  of  modeiBly,  or,  in  excess,  a  kind 
of  fear. 

"  As  lofty  phies  o'ertop  the  lowly  reed» 
80  did  her  oraoefnl  hei^t  all  i^mphs  ex- 
ceed.**^ CoxeBXVS. 
**  I  will  invite  all  manner  of  persons,  of 
whatmannersordispositioDs  soever,  whetiier 
the  ambitions  or  Atfm62f-minded,  the  prond 
or  pitiAil,  ingennons  or  base-minded.**^ 
Spoetator, 

"  JUbdetty  is  a  hind  of  shame  0^  bashftal- 
ness  proMMing  from-the  sense  a  man  has 
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of  bU  own  defects  compared  with  the  per- 
fections of  him  whom  ne  comes  before.'*-^ 
SoirrH. 

"  To  relj  at  all  times  npon  the  care  and 
protectioQ  of  Ood,  withunt  unreasonable 
anzietj»<£j{^E(toice,anddistrQst.''— Cluiks. 

LUXURIANT.    Exuberant. 

Luxuriant  (Lat.  luxUtiartf  to  ican^ 
totiy  to  grow  in  stsf,  luxurtf)  applies 
onlj  to  vegetation  and  what  is  analo- 
eouB  to  growth ;  as  luxuriant  crops,  a 
luxuriant  imagination. 

Exuberant  (Lat.  ern^^mre,  to  be  in 
great  abundance;  uber^  the  udder)  is  to 
the  production  wbat  luxuriant  is  to 
the  i^wth*  the  former  denotes  a 
flourishing  h£e,  the  latter  a  copious, 
and  sometimes  excessive,  produce. 
Hence  Exuberance  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  imply  that  kind  of  abun- 
dance which  nMds  to  be  restrained, 
as  exuberant  grief,  exuberant  joj; 
while  Luxuriant  is  never  used  but  in 
a  bappj  and  favourable  sense. 

"  Poets  no  less  celebrated  for  the  luxu- 
rianey  than  for  the  elegance  of  their  ge- 
nius.*—Oftwrwr. 

"  So  that  allowing  me  in  my  exuberanee 
one  wav,  ft>r  my  dddendes  in  the  other, 
yon  will  find  me  not  unreasonable." — 
BUBKE. 


M. 

MACHINE.    Engine. 

A  Machine  (Fr.  machine,  Lat. 
maeh\na)  is  a  combination  of  bodies 
adapted  to  transmit  force  and  apply  it 
to  the  production  of  some  specific  work 
or  effect. 

Engine  (Fr.  engin,  Lat.  tngiintum, 
in  the  eenee  of  a  nuKhinCj  a  vHir  engine) 
is  more  commonl^r  applied  to  macnines 
of  the  more  massive  Jdnd  which  pro- 
duce some  difBenlt  roraJt  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  biffb  degree  of  power. 
Locomotive  macbiiieSy  for  instance, 
are  called  engines. 

MADNESS.  Derangement.  In- 
sanity. Mania.  Frenzy.  Aberra- 
tion.    AUENATION.     CrAZINESS. 

Madness  (A.  S.  gemSdy  mad)  ex- 
presses any  kind  or  deeree  of  disorder 
of  the  intellect,  whether  permanent 
or  transient,  casual  or  congenital ;  as. 


hereditary  madness,  the  madness  of 
rage,  or  any  other  passion. 

Insanity  (Lat.  insanitatemj  unheaU 
thinesf)  is  a  more  philosophical  or 
technical  term  for  madness,  and  ia 
popularly  used  for  all  such  diseases, 
it  18  not  employed,  like  Madness,  of 
passing  derangement. 

Lunacy  has  now  nearly  the  same 
extent  of  meaning,  though  once  used 
to  denote  periodical  insanity  (Lat.  /ti- 
nailcuSf  one  affected  by  the  moon). 

Der  ANG  EM  BNT,  Alien  ATiON,  Aber- 
ration are  not  scientific  but  coUoauial 
terms  expressive  of  the  aspects  ot  thei 
disease. 

Mania,  Delirium,  and  Frenzy 
denote  excited  states  of  the  disease ; 
Mania  (Or.  fAanuf  madnees),  as  de- 
noting simply  its  violence ;  Delirium 
(Lat.  didriumy  madnese ;  deHruSy 
from  dc,Jromy  and  iira,  a  furrow,  one 
who  goeiOutafhiswa»finpwughing),t^ 
wanaering,  inconsecutive  state  of 
mind.  Frenzy  (Or.  ^p^Trt^,  tn/Iommo- 
tion  of  the  brain)  is  applied  to  more 
ordinaiy  and  temporary  kinds  of  men- 
tal excitement;  as,  a  nenzy  of  rage; 
the  frenzy  of  the  prophet  or  the  poet. 
See  Idiot. 

'*  Festus,  said  Plsal,  thou  art  beside  thy^ 
self,  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.*^ 
—Eng.  Bible. 

**  It  is  in  the  hiahest  degree  improbable* 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  bath  ever  been 
the  tuX,  that  the  same  derangemeKt  of  the 
mental  organs  should  seise  different  persons 
at  the  same  time,  a  derangement  I  mean  so 
much  the  same  as  to  represent  to  their 
imagination  the  same  objects."— Palet. 

"There  is  a  partial  tnaamty  of  mind  and 
a  total  vmeamtjf.  The  partial  iiuamtyseems 
not  to  exeuse  them  m  the  committing  of 
any  oflienoe  for  its  matter  c^tal."— Hajue. 

"Manie 
Engendred  of  humours  melancolike.** 

Chaucer. 
"Who  deem  religion /r«iry.** 

COWPKR. 

"  The  aberration  of  youth.**— Hall. 

Craziness  (from  crau^  connected 
with  Fr.  (eratery  to  break^  is  the  imbe- 
cility of  a  brok^-down  intellect,  and 
as  it  were,  a  decrepit  state  of  mind. 
It  is  commonly  the  result  of  age  or 
severe  mental  pressure  or  trial,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  hallucination  in 
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connexion  with  personal  life  and  hia* 
tory. 

*'  Grief  hath  eraxed  mj  wita.' 


MAGICIAN.  Necromancer. 
Sorcerer.    Wizard.    Enchanter. 

The  Magician  (Fr.  magicietiy  Gr. 
fAa7«?)i  waa  one  skilled  in  ma^  or 
the  black  art. 

The  Sorcerer  (Lat.  iortiariutf  lit 
OM  who  told  fortunei  by  bt,  sortem) 
is  literally  a  diriner  by  lots.  The 
magician  is  looked  upon  as  a  benign, 
Jthe  sorcerer  as  a  dangerous  being. 

Necromancer  (Gr.  vix^oftamut, 
necromancy)  pretended  revelations 
from  the  dead.  The  Wizard  was  at 
first  the  wiu  man,  afterwards  the 
magician  or  sorcerer.  As  the  magi- 
cian had  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
blessings  bj  his  supernatural  skill, 
and  the  necromancer  divined  by  his 
communications  with  the  dead,  the 
sorcerer  had  the  power  of  hurting  by 
evil  speJls  and  charms,  while  the 
wiiard  was  able  by  an  unearthly 
trickery,  to  add  to  or  extricate  from 
the  misfortunes  and  embarrassments 
of  life. 

It  was  the  office  of  the  Enchanter 
(Lat.  incantdtorem)  to  bind  by  a  spell 
and  to  enchain  by  illusion. 

MAINTAIN.    Sustain. 

(Fr.  matfttfntr,  and  toutenir,  the  Lat. 
mUnu  Hhien  and  tut^nere).  To  main- 
tain is  to  keep  in  the  same  state,  to 
sustain  is  to  keep  in  the  same  place. 
The  thing  which  is  not  maintained 
will  chan^,  deteriorate,  or  lapse ;  the 
thinff  which  is  not  sustained  will  falL 
Vigilance  maintains,  power  sustains. 
Power  sustains  the  laws.  The  magis- 
trates maintain  their  execution.  We 
sustain  what  is  weak,  and  maintain 
what  is  variable.  You  sustain  assaults, 
effects;  you  maintain  order,  claims, 
and  things  generally  in  their  proper 
course,  place^  and  condition.  The 
term  Sustain  is  applicable  physically; 
Maintain  is  only  applicable  morally, 
or  to  speak  generally,  the  object  main- 
tained lies  more  remote,  and  is  more 
abstract  than  the  object  sustained. 
Food  sustains  life.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
an  advance  on  this  to  say  that  health 
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is  maintained  bj  temperance.  The 
law  will  maintain  you  in  your  rights 
and  sustain  you  in  your  efforts  to  se* 
cure  them.  An  establishment  cannot 
be  maintained  when  the  diminished 
income  of  the  proprietor  is  insufficient 
to  sustain  its  expenses. 

MAJESTY.    DioNiTY. 

Majestt  (Lat.  m^Mtatem)  is  purdy 
external,  belongpig  as  a  personal  at- 
tribute to  the  highest  penons  in  the 
community. 

DiONmr  (Lat  dignXtaUm)  mani- 
fest! itself  extemallT,  but  is  also  re- 
lated to  internal  and  essential  quali- 
ties, and  may  exist  in  all  ranks. 
Virtue,  respectability  of  character,  in- 
nocence under  uniust  suspicion,  may 
maintain  a  native  dignity.  Some  noble 
qualities  belong  to  dignity.  Where 
it  is  only  in  external  bearing  it  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
self  or  the  station  which  one  holds. 
It  is  the  mean  between  pomposity  and 
insig^ficance.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
imposing  person  and  gorgeous  dress 
may  invest  the  meanest  tyrant  with 
an  air  of  majesty. 

MAIM.    Mutilate.    Manolb. 

To  Maim  (Fr.  subst  mahainj  con- 
nected with  Lat.  mancus^  maimed,  de- 
fective,LA'rHAm)i»  to  deprive  of  the  use 
of  a  member  or  limbof  the  body,  so  as  to 
render  a  person  less  able  to  attack  or 
defend  himself  in  fighting,  or,  by 
an  extension  of  the  term,  less  com- 
petent to  physical  action  and  move- 
ment generally. 

To  Mutilate  (Lat.  mMlare,  to 
matm),  is  to  deprive,  not  only  of  the 
use  of  the  limb  or  member,  but  of 
the  limb  or  member  it$ey\  or  of  any 
portion  of  the  body. 

To  Manole  (Low  Lat  mitetUarey  to 
disfigure  by  wounds;  mangiUare,  to  in* 
jure,  Wedoewood)  is  to  cut  or  bruise 
with  repeated  strokes  or  injuries  in  an 
irregular  manner,  producing  ruptures 
andlaceration. 

*'  By  the  antieat  kw  of  England  he  th&t 
maimed  anj  man,  'whereby  he  loet  any  part 
of  hit  body,  wm  tenteneed  to  loee  the  lik« 
part. "— BulOKSTOHB. 

"  The  rhapeodiee  of  Homer  were  necea 
•ariljr  in  a  wrjmutUaUd  state,  or  leegnM 
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in  men's  memories  afler  »n  imperfect  man- 
ner and  by  piecemeal  mHy." — Observer, 

**  Concise  nuxnglert  of  the  bnman  &ce 
dirine  "  (said  of  painters).— TiOKZix. 

MAINTAIN.  Assert.  Vindi- 
cate.   Hold.    Support.    Uphold. 

Maintain  (Fr.  maintenir^  Lat. 
mantity  the  hand,  and  thiirey  to  hold), 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  other  terms  here  given, 
denotes  the  holding  firmly  or  with 
vigour  and  constancy;  wnile  Hold 
(A.  8.  healdan)  denotes  simply  enter- 
taining with  any  degree  or  nrmness 
in  argnmentatiye  defence,  and  even 
without  argument  at  all.  We  hold 
views,  opinions,  or  belief;  we  main- 
tain, besides  these,  positions,  argu- 
ments, rights,  claims. 

To  Assert  (Lat.  a»2IHfr«,  lay  hold  of, 
claim)  is  to  lay  down  a  statement  or 
advance  a  claim  in  a  positive  manner, 
as  if  identifying  one's  self  with  it,  ana 
being  ready  to  aocept  its  consequences. 
Asserting  commonly  precedes  main- 
taining; the  former  oein^  positive 
declaration,  the  latter  persistent  up- 
holding[  afterwards.  We  assert  facts 
and  clfums. 

To  Vindicate  ^Lat.  vhndUare^  to 
claim)  is  to  defena  with  an  implied 
degree  of  success.  Maintain^  Assert, 
and  Hold  apply  to  things.  Vim dic ate 
and  Support  also  to  persons.  It  stands 
to  justice  as  Assert  and  Maintain  to 
truth.  Hold  is  always  used  of  per- 
sons; Support,  also  of  evidence.  We 
hold  truths  or  oonvictions ;  we  sup- 
port the  forms  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed as  propositions.  To  hold  is 
moral  or  intellectual ;  to  support  is 
operative  or  technical.  We  support 
resolution,  plans,  movements,  or  per- 
sons in  their  efforts. 

" JodgB  Anderscm.  who  sate  at  the  assises 
in  the  eoonty  of  Snflblk,  did  a^jodge  it  not 
mcuntamabU,  beeaose  it  was  not  spoken 
malidonsly."— Wood«  Athsnm  OxoHun$e$» 

"  Now  Bothinc  is  more  shameftal  and  un- 
worthy a  natoral  philosopher  than  to  attert 
aajtbug  to  be  done  'without  a  caose,  or  to 
giro  no  reason  of  it.** — Rat. 

*•  For  God, 
Nothinff  more  eertain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vinaieate  the  glory  of  His  name 
Against  all  eompetitioo.''  Miltov. 

"This  is  the   unity  of  the    Christian 
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Ohnreh,  the  4oUti^  of  Christ  for  the  head, 
and  not,  as  the  present  Ohoroh  of  Borne 
teaehes.  the  hotdoff  of  the  Pope  for  the 
visible  head  of  it,**— Pkabob,  Semotu. 

**The  qnestion  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
mysterious,  for  all  things  are  mysterious, 
but  whether  the  mystery  be  tupported  by 
eridenee.**— OiLPDr. 

Uphold  (tip  and  A.  S.  healdan,  to 
hold)  is  to  maintain  in  a  state  of 
power,  dignity,  strength ;  to  prevent 
from  railing  mto  the  contraries  of 
these^whether  persons,  cases,  feeUngs, 
principles,  statements,  views,  posi- 
tions, sentiments,  or  opinion.  We 
are  induced  to  uphold  by  a  sense  of 
justice^  truth,  usefulness,  and  some- 
times. It  must  be  added,  self-interest. 

*<  Honour  shall  vpMd  the  humble  in 
spirit."— £te^.  Bible, 

MALICIOUS.  Malevolent.  Ma- 
lignant. 

Malicious  denotes  the  character 
which  delights  in  doing  harm  for 
harm's  sake.  It  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  parts  of  the  character^  or 
to  manifestations  of  it ;  as  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  anything. 

Malevolent  (Lat.  mUDivUus)  is 
more  strictly  personal  against  others. 

Ma  lion  ANT  (  Latm^/^antem,  part. 
of  miiUgnare  or  art,  to  do  maUcioutly) 
is  that  which  is  virulently  bent  upon 
harm  or  evil,  and  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  express  the  character  of 
inanimate  influences,  where  the  harm 
is  contemplated  without  the  intention; 
as  a  malignant  ulcer  or  fever.  Mau- 
cious  carries  the  idea  of  designing ; 
Malevolence,  that  of  impulse  of  nsr 
ture;  Mauonant,  intrinsic  vice  or 
harmfulness. 

**Maliciout  slander  is  the  relating  of 
either  truth  or  falsehood  for  the  purpoeeof 
creating  misery.**— Palet. 

•«  £nmlation  is  indeed  frequently  aoeom- 
panied  with  ill-will  toward  our  rirah ;  but 
It  is  the  desire  of  superioritj  which  te  the 
aetive  principle,  and  the  malevoUrU  affec- 
tion is  only  a  concomitant  circumstance.'* 

— 0TBWAItT. 

**  In  some  ooonectioos  mali^ity  seems 
rather  more  pertinently  applied  to  a  radi- 
eal  depravity  of  nature  and  maUgnaney  to 
indieations  of  this  depraTity  in  temper  and 
eonduet  in  particular  instances.*'— CdQAir. 

MANFUL.    Manlt.    Mannish. 
Manpul  is  commonly  applied  to 
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conduct;  Manly,  to  chancter.  Mtn- 
fiil  opposition ;  mknlj  bzmrery.  Man- 
ful u  in  accordance  with  the  strength 
of  a  man ;  M  anlt,  with  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  Q  man.  Manful  is  what  a 
man  would,  as  such,  be  likely  to  do ; 
Manly,  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to 
feel  as  well.  Mannish  expresses  the 
unseemly  imitation  or  likeness  to  the 
character  of  a  man,  in  thofle  who  haye 
some  other  character  to  support;  and 
BO  is  applicable  to  the  coarseness  of 
women,  or  the  assumption  and  preco- 
city of  children. 
"  Mamfy  Yirtae,  like  the  ton. 
Hie  course  of  glorione  toil  sboald  ran. 
Alike  diflhsing  in  his  flight 
Congenial  Joy,  and  life,  and  light.' 


"  I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  re- 
pent; 
Bat  yet  I  slew  him  manfuUy  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachenr.** 
Shajcbspearx. 
"  Bat,  alas  I  the  painted  fhoee  and  mcmish' 
nesse,  and  monstrons  disgoiaednees  of  one 
•ex."— Bishop  Hall. 

MARINE.  Maritime.  Naval. 
Nautical. 

Marine  (Lat.  mitrintu,  belonging 
to  th«  sea)f  and  Maritimb  (JLat. 
mdrttimuif  meaning  the  same),  both 
mean  belonging  to  the  sea,  but  under 
different  aspecu ;  Marine,  to  the  sea 
in  its  simplest  aspect  or  natural  state, 
as  marine  productions  or  deposits: 
MARmuE  to  the  sea  as  it  is  employed 
by  man,  or  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
man ;  as  a  maritime  people,  maritime 
trade  or  occupations.  An  analogous 
difference  may  be  obserred  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  Naval  and  Nautical. 

Naval  (Lat.  naviUt)  is  simply  be- 
longing to  ships;  Nautical  (LaL 
nauticuty  belonging  to  $aHon)  belonging 
to  anything  with  which  shins  are  spe- 
cially connected,  or  for  wnich  they 
are  employed.  A  naral  life,  the  naval 
profession,  a  naval  armament;  nauti- 
cal discoveries,  a  nautical  almanac. 

**  The  oode  of  maritime  laws,  whidi  are 
called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  reoeired 
hj  all  natioau  in  Enrope  as  the  ground  and 
.snbstniBtwe  of  all  their  marau  eonstita- 
tiooa,  was  eonfessedlj  compiled  by  oar  King 
Bkhard  the  First,  at  the  Isle  of  Oleron.*— 

BLAOBnOXIC. 
«*  The  rietory  of  Dailios,  as  it  was  ho- 


noured at  Rome  with  the  first  navoZ  triam{»h 
that  was  erer  seen  in  that  dtj,  so  gare  it 
onto  the  Romans  a  great  enoonraffement 
to  proceed  in  their  wars  hj  sea.  — Ra- 
leoh. 
"  The  nmdicaU  compasse.*'— CAScnm. 

MARINER.    Sailor.   Seaman. 

Mariner  («<  Marine)  is  one 
whose  occupation  is  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  ships.  A  Sailor, 
as  at  present  employed,  designates 
one  wno  serves  especially  in  the 
navy;  while  Seaxan  is  common  to 
the  navy  and  the  merchant  service. 

MARK.    Indicate.    Desionatb. 

The  proper  force  of  the  verb  to 
Mark  CBt,  marquer)  is  to  distinguish^ 
to  enable  us  to  disoem  an  object  by 
peculiar  characters,  so  that  one  cannot 
misunderstand  or  confound  them. 

llie  proper  force  of  Indicate  (Lat. 
indi^ire)  is  to  give  knowledge  and  in- 
formation  about  a  subject  which  one 
does  not  know,  or  of  which  one  is  in 
search,  so  as  to  direct  one's  view, 
one's  steps,  or  one's  thoughts  to  see, 
remax^,  or  discover  iU 

The  proper  force  of  Designate 
(Lat.  desman)  is  to  set  forth  the 
thing  hid&n  by  means  of  the  relation 
of  certain  signs  to  it,  so  that  without 
actually  subjecting  the  thing  to  the 
sight  we  may  know  it  and  be  sure  of 
it.  Marks,  such  as  impressions,  spots, 
stains,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
enable  us  to  know  and  reooniiie  a 
thing  amid  a  multitude  of  others  of 
the  same  kind  by  some  distinctive  pro- 
perty or  exclusive  feature.  Indica- 
TioN8,such  as  gestures,  8ign-posts,oon« 
ventional  pointers,  show  us  oy  giving 
us  information,  the  obiect  of  our  searoE 
or  the  line  of  proceaure ;  and  bv  di- 
recting us  to  it,  help  us  to  reach  it. 
Signs,  such  as  a  signature,  signals  of 
flags,  telegraphs,  or  beacons,  by  their 
significance  or  demonstrative  force 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  things  or 
arbitrarily  established,  inform  us  that 
a  thing  is,  where  it  is,  or  what  it  ia. 
The  hand  of  the  clock  marks  the  hour, 
the  index  of  a  book  indicates  the  page 
on  which  a  certain  article  is  printed. 
The  flag  of  a  ship  deaignatet  the  B 
to  which  it  belongs. 
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MARRUGi.  Wkddino.  Nup- 
TIAL8.    Matrimony.     Wedlock. 

M  ARRiAGK  (Fr.  fflarto^)  is  nroperlj 
the  aet  which  unites  man  ana  wife ; 

Matrimony  (Lat.  nuMmonittmy 
vedlock;  matrwmf  a  mother),  the  state 
of  such  uniouy  with  all  its  relation- 
ships, rights,  and  obligations.  Al- 
thouffh  marriage  is  sometimes  used 
for  uie  state,  matrimony  is  nerer 
used  for  the  act.  Wedlock  is  the 
old  Saxon  term  for  matrimooj,  and 
is  a  term  of  leg^  associations;  as 
bwiul  wedlock. 

Wedding  (A.  S.  weddian,  to  cove- 
nant, promise)  is  employed  only  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriog^. 

Nuptials  (Lat.  nuptidlit,  belonging 
to  a  marriage,  nuptim  pi.)  is  little  more 
than  the  I^atin  equiyaient  of  the  Saxon 
Wedding.  Like  most  Latin  equiva- 
lents,  however,  it  has  a  more  dignified 
meaning.  We  should  naturally  speak 
of  a  Tillage  wedding,  and  the  nuptials 
of  a  prince. 
"  Marriage  Lore's  object  U,  at  whose  bright 

eyes 
He  lights  his  torches,  and  calls  them  his 

skies; 
For  her  he  wings  his  shoulders  and  doth 

fly 

To  her  white  bosom  as  his  saaotoary." 
Bsir  Joasoir. 

"  The  misinterpreting  of  the  Serfptors 
directed  mainly  against  the  abases  <n  the 
law  for  divorce  giren  by  Moses,  hath 
changed  the  blcMon^  of  matrimony  not 
seldom  into  a  fiuniliar  and  co4nhabiting 
misehief."~BllLTOir. 

'*  Is  mirth  seasonable  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riage  \  Behold,  the  greatest  wedding  that 
ever  was  is  this  day  solemnised;  heaven 
and  earth  are  contracted;  dirinity  is  es- 
poused to  homani^;  a  saored,  an  indis- 
aolnble  knot  is  tied  between  Qod  and  man." 
— Barrow. 

«*  The  relation  between  Ohiist  and  His 
Church,  it  is  erident,  must  be  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  adeauately  typified  by  anything 
in  the  material  world:  and  nvtmn^  could 
be  found  in  human  life  which  ought  so 
aptly  represent  it  as  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  in  the  holy  state  of  toedtock,"— 
Bishop  Horslbt. 
'*  He  (Earl  Athelwold)  then  besought  me 

for  some  little  space 
The  MtpticUe  might  be  secret.**    Mason. 

MARSH.  Swamp.  Boo.  Qcao- 
MiRB.    Morass.    Fin. 

A  Marsh  (Fr.  mantii,  Low  Lat. 


mariseus),  is  a  considerahle  tract  of 
low  swampy  land,  sometimes  corered 
with  water. 

A  Swamp  (old  Norse,  tquampa,  to 
splash ;  Wbdgewood)  is  a  piece  of 
flat  spon^  land  not  coveied  with 
water,  ana  of  no  oonsiderable  extent. 
Swamp  indicates  the  character  of 
pAtohes  of  land.  Marshes  are  some- 
times so  extensire  as  to  form  geo- 
graphical features  of  a  country.  A 
Boo  is  a  soft  and  treacherous  swamp 
covered  with  Tegetation,  yet  not  com- 
pact enoup^h  to  bear  more  than  a 
slight  weight  upon  its  surfiuw.  It 
is  this  incompleteness  and  shHting 
character  of  the  ground  which  is 
more  distinctirely  expressed  by  c^uag- 
mire,  as  it  were  **  qnakemire. ' 
Morass,  which  is  another  form  of 
Marsh,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  sterile 
and  too  wet  for  pasturage ; 

While  Fen  (A.  S.  fen)  is  a  marxh 
producing  reeos,  sedge,  coarse  grass, 
and  a  yariety  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

MARTIAL.  Warukb.  Miutary. 
Soldi  ER-LiiE. 

Martial  (Lat  martitdis,  belonging 
to  Mart,  the  Godof  War)  iB,to  agreat 
extent,  equivalent  to  Warure;  as. 
a  martial  or  warlike  people :  amsdtial 
or  warlike  appearance.  However, 
Waruks  lends  itself  better  to  expren 
what  belongs  to  war  in  action.  So  a 
martial,  not  a  warlike,  sentence  or 
tribunal ;  martkl,  not  warlike,  law. 

MiLrrARY  (Lat.  mtiUaris,  belonging 
to  a  soldier)  is  directly  pertaining  to 
soldiers,  and  so  indirectly  pertaining 
to  war ;  as  military  disciplme,  which 
includes  much  besides  what  is  peculiar 
to  war,  as,  for  instance,  punctual 
routine,  provisions,  honours,  ammu- 
nition, roads.  "The  town  wore  a 
very  military  appearance  ;*'  that  is, 
there  were  many  soldiers  going  about. 
Soldi ER-LixB  expresses  what  is  ap- 
propriately belonging  to  the  charac- 
ter, conduct,  and  appearance  of  a 
soldia",  and  is  individually,  not  ab- 
stractedly, Implied. 

MARVEL.    PaoDiOT.    Wonder. 

Miracle.  Monster.  Phenomenon. 

Marvel  (Fr.  merveille,  Lat.  mtra 
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tfttiSf  wondtrful)  is  commonly  a  re- 
lated wonder.  Bat  it  has  also  the 
wider  sense  of  a  production  which 
strikes  us  with  admiration  as  a  work 
in  its  kind  of  surprising  excellence. 

Prodiot  (Lat.  wrodtgium)  is  an 
unusual  portent  of  Nature. 

WoNDBRS  (A.  S.  wymdety  wundor) 
are  natural  and  true,  and  owe  their 
character  to  oiur  inexperience. 

MiKACLSs  (Lat.  mtrie^UuMy  a  mar* 
vely  mtrari,  to  wonder)  are  deviations 
fron  the  known  and  established  con- 
stitution and  oourse  of  things,  being 
supernatural,  as  wonders  are  natural, 
and  marr els,  for  the  most  part,  ficti- 
tious. 

Moif STIR  (Ft,  momtre,  momtrum, a 
divino  omonf  from  mUnon,  to  warn,  ad" 
vue)  is  a  marrellous  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type,  being  some  speci- 
fic form,  wonderful  for  enormia  or 
shapelevness.  A  marvel  or  a  won- 
der is  complex,  as  a  prodigy  is  simple. 
The  former  are  ooeurrenoes,  the  latter 
phenomena.  What  is  wonderful  takes 
our  senses,  what  is  marvellous  takes 
our  reason,  by  surprise ;  what  is  pro- 
digious is  opposed  to  our  experience. 
The  wondenul  is  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon, the  marvellous  to  the  probable. 
Nature  is  full  of  wonders.  Tbe  com- 
mon production  of  an  oak  firom  an 
acorn  IS  a  wonder.  The  old  romances 
abounded  in  the  marvellous.  Miracles 
attest  the  prophet.  Prodigies  were 
of  firequent  oocurrence,  aocording  to 
Livy.  m  the  earlier  Roman  hiatoiy, 
as  wnen  a  statue  sweated,  or  a  cow 
spoke  with  the  human  voice.  A  mon- 
ster may  be  a  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  a  freak  of  Nature,  as  the  hydra 
in  one  case,  or  a  calf  wiUi  six  legs  in 
the  other.  Wonder  may  be  regarded 
also  as  the  g^eric  term  which  com- 

? rises  the  rest  Universal  efforts  of 
Mature  produce  prodigies.  Super- 
natural power  works  miracles ;  a  rare 
industry  and  artistic  skill,  or  boldness, 
or  genius  works  marvels.  A  marvel  of 
painting  or  of  architecture,for  instance* 
In  pro^ntion  as  the  laws  and  forces 
of  Nature  have  become  known,  natural 
phenomena,  as  eclipses  or  electric 
fires,  have  ceased  to  be  prodig^. 
As  tne  Christian  religion  has  become 
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established,  the  original  need  of  mira- 
cles has  ceased.  In  proportion  as  art 
spreads,  its  marvels  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  becoming  more  common. 

A  Phxnominon  (Gr.  ^ttnSfjufm,  m 
aUng  ihown)  is  literally  no  more  than 
an  appearanoe — hence  a  strildng  or 
unexpected  exhibition.  In  a  scientific 
sense  it  denotes  the  outward  result  or 
illustration  of  a  law,  that  part  of  a 
thing  which  presents  itself  to  our 
observation  as  distinguished  frtim  the 
ground,  substance,  or  unknown  consti- 
tution which  underlies  it  and  puta  it 
forth,  as  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, or  of  the  human  mind. 

"Among  ths  Tsrioos  pkenomma  which 
the  homaa  mind  pretents  to  oar  Tiew, 
there  Is  none  mora  ealeulatod  te  excite  onr 
oarioatty  and  onr  wonder  thaa  the  eomma- 
nkation  which  to  oanied  on  between  the 
•entient  thinkingand  aotire  principle  within 
xa,  and  the  matwial  objects  with  which  we 
are  •iirn>nnded.'*~>D.  Btkwamt. 
'*  With  which  they  wronght  soch  wondrous 

marvoU  there.**  Spksiskii. 

"  And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  fit, 
EVn  at  noonday,  npon  the  maiicet-plece. 
Hooting  end  •hrieldng.    When  these  pro- 

aigim 
Do  io  eoojointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
These  are  their  reason,  they  are  natml." 

Shakespkarx. 
''Behold  a  wonder  I  they  bat  now  who 

teemed 
la  binieai  to  tarpaes  earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  leie  than  emalleet  dwerik  in  narrow 

room 
Throng  namberleae.'*  MiLXOir. 

•*A  mirade,  then,  to  the  extraordinary 
eAsct  of  some  nnknown  power  in  Natnre 
limited  by  divine  ordination  and  anthority 
to  ite  oirenmitaneei,  for  a  soitable  end.**-* 
Qbxw. 

'*  A  montUt  which  hath  not  the  shape  of 
mankind,  bat  fai  any  part  eridently  bears 
the  resemblance  of  the  brnte  ereatioa,  hath 
no  inheritable  blood,  end  cannot  be  heir  in 
any  land,  albeit  it  be  broaght  forth  in  mar- 
riage."— BLAOXSTOirx. 

MASS.  Volume.  Dixbnsioks. 
Quantity. 

The  Mass  (Fr.  nuute)  is  the  Quan- 
tity of  matter  belonging  to  a  boay. 

The  VoLUMB  (Lat.  vUumeny  volvftrt, 
to  roU)  is  its  extent  in  length,  width, 
and  depth.  One  judges  of  the  mass 
of  a  boay  by  its  weight,  the  weight  of 
all  bodies  lieing  proportioiate  to  tbe 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain* 
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DiMBNSiON  (Ltt.  dimefmdnem)  is 
measure  in  a  single  line,  as  length, 
breadth^  height,  thickness,  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  aggregate  of  these 
is  expressed  by  the  plural  dimensions, 
it  is  equivalent  to  extent  or  siae. 

QuANTTTT  (Lat.  quanHtatem)  is  the 
abstract  quality  of  amount,  the  being 
so  much  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It 
is  that  attribute  of  a  thing  which 
makes  it  capable  of  measurement. 

MASSACRE.      Carnaob. 

BUTCBSRY.      SlAVOHTER. 

Massacrb  (Fr.  matsacre')  denoted 
originally  the  killing  of  yictims  for 
samfice.  It  now  denotes  the  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  of  many,  and  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  human  than  of  merely 
animal  Life.  It  is  a  term  of  direct 
reproach,  being  the  act  of  treachery 
or  indiscriminate  barbarity. 

Carnaob  (L.  Lat  eamoHeuMy  Lat. 
eamtrn,  fleth)  is  such  slaughter  as 
produces  a  mass  of  animal  remains. 
It  expresses  the  same  result  as  Mas- 
SACRB,  but  not  the  same  intention. 
Alter  a  great  battle  there  may  be 
terrible  carnage^  yet  no  massacre. 
Barbarity,  ferocity,  atrocity  in  all 
their  horrors  dictate 

Butch  brt  (Fr.  bouchtritf  a  slaughtm' 
koum)f  which  points  more  direcUy  to 
the  character  of  theperson or  persons 
commtttiiij;  acts  or  slaughter  upon 
men,  as  iithey  were  no  better  tnan 
animals. 

Slaughter  (A.  S.  sledn,  to  tmitif  to 
day)  points  not  so  director  to  the 
character  of  the  person  as  of  the  deed, 
and  commonly  denotes  extensive,  in- 
disciiminate,  or  superfluous  taking 
away  of  life,  whether  human  or  other- 
wise. It  bears,  however,  no  neoes- 
sary  meaning  of  wantonness  or 
cruelty,  but  onlv  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  life,  or  the  killing  of  a  large 
carcase,  when  it  is  employed  of  the 
inferior 
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MASTER.  PossEMOR.  Owner. 
Proprietor. 

As  a  synonym  with  the  following. 
Master  (Lat.  mitfnUor)  relates  pn- 
marily  to  beings  guted  with  life ;  the 
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master  of  a  house  is  the  master  of  the 
persons  inhabiting  it.  The  other 
terms  apply  to  mere  goods  as  such. 
Master,  however,  denotes  an  active 
power;  otherwise,  though  one  might 
oe  Possessor,  he  would  not  be  master. 

Owner  (A.  S.  dgnian,  to  poMteu) 
and  Proprietor  (Fr.  proprietaire, 
Lat.  propriuiy  one's  own)  are  essen- 
tially the  same;  but  the  former  is 
more  femiliar  and  employed  of  less 
important  as  well  as  more  important 
possessions.  The  owner  of  a  book  or 
an  estate ;  the  promrietCHr  of  an  estate, 
not  of  a  book.  Unlike  Master,  these 
three  terms  indicate  not  of  necessity 
active  control.  So  a  minor  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law^  owner,  proprietor, 
and  possessor  of  his  estate;  but  he  is 
not  master  of  it  until  he  comes  of 
age.  So  insane  persons  possess  that 
over  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
exercise  control.  Both  Owner  and 
Proprietor  convey,  as  Possessor  does 
not  necessarily,  the  idea  of  right. 
The  possessor  may  have  become  such 
by  muid  or  force  as  against  the  right- 
ful owner  or  proprietor. 

"When  I  have  msde  mjself  }iia«f«r  of  a 
handred  thousand  drachmas." — Addison. 

"  Think  of  the  h^>pine«s  oi  the  Prophets 
and  Apoatles,  Sahits  and  MartTn,  posst^ 
ton  or  eternal  glorf.**— Law. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  though  the  things  of 
natnre  are  giren  in  eonunon»  yet  man  by 
being  ma^er  of  himself,  and  proprietor  of 
his  own  pers<m,  and  the  actions  or  laboor  of 
it,  had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation 
of  property. "— LoOKB. 

MATERIALS.  Matter.  Sub- 
ject. 

Materials  (Lat.  matltrialu,  belong- 
ing to  matter)  is  MArrER  so  selectai 
or  prepared  as  to  serve  the  puroose  of 
artificial  production;  while  Matter 
denotes,  in  the  aggregate,  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  palpable  and  visible,  as 
distinct  from  the  world  of  mind^  and 
spiritual  conception  or  being.  The 
productions  of  Nature  are  composed 
of  matter;  those  of  art,  of  materials. 
In  their  metaphorical  application  to 
things  intellectual  and  literary,  the 
matter  of  a  work  is  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  it,  as  composed  by  the 
author ;  the  materials  sre  the  exter- 
o  o 
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nftl  elements  which  he  imports  and 
assimilates  in  th^  production  of  his 
work. 

The  Subject  (Lat.  subjectumy  th§ 
thing  placed  uTuigr,  the  tublect)fia  this 
case,  IB  that  concerning  whicn  state- 
ments are  made,  or  which  is  generally 
brought  into  view  by  discussion  and 
illustration.  In  philosophy  we  meet 
with  the  compound  term  mbject' 
matter;  this  is  oistinguiBhed  from  06- 
f'eet-matter.  The  former  is  that  with 
which  the  science  is  directly,  the 
latter  that  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sarily, but  indirectly,  concerned.  For 
instance,  of  philosophy  at  large,  it 
might  be  said*  that  its  subject-matter 
is  truth ;  its  object-matter^  happiness. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  specially 
between  the  matter  and  the  subject. 
The  matter  is  the  class  of  objects  of 
which  one  treats.  The  subject  is  the 
specific  object  of  which  one  treats. 
The  varieties  of  the  Gospel  are  the 
matter  of  sermons.  A  particnlar  ser- 
mon has,  for  instance,  Charity  for  its 
subject. 

*'  Materials  tor  Meriflee.**— DsATTOir. 
"▲•  thee,  O  Queen,  the  matter  of  my 

■ong.**  Spxhseb. 

"  This  subject  for  heroic  sooff 
Pleated  me  long  ohooeing,  and  oeginning 

late."  Milton. 

MATURE.    RiPB. 

These  words  illustrate  the  tendencr 
so  often  obsenrable  of  8axon  words 
to  adhere  to  the  physical  and  literal, 
and  of  Latin  words,  to  the  moral  and 
metaphorical. 

Ripe  (A.  S.  ripe,  rip,  harvest)  is 
in  Saxon  what  Mature  (maturus, 
ripe)  is  in  Latin.  Ripe  denotes  com- 
plete natural  development,  or  what  is 
simply  analogous  to  it ;  as  a  fruit  is 
ripe,  or  a  plan  of  action  is  ripe.  Con- 
sideration, judgment.  thougnL  when 
carried  out  to  tne  full,  are  said  to  be 
Mature.  Ripe  belongs  to  what  is 
ready  to  be  d^t  with  practically ;  Ma- 
ture to  what  has  had  sufficient  time 
bestowed  upon  it.  A  scheme  is  mature 
as  being  well  digested,  ripe  as  being 
fit  for  carrying  out. 

"  When  tbeT  (the  acts  of  men)  be  done 
with  tnch  moderation  tbat  nothing  in  the 
doing  may  seem  tnperflaona  or  indigent. 
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we  tf  that  thej  be  maturely  done."— 4ir 
T.  Eltot»  The  Gcnenumr, 

*'  Should  they  rabmit  ere  our  decigae  are 

ripe. 
We  both   most  perish  in   the  eommoa 

wreck, 
Loet  in  a  general  nndistinffidsh'd  ndn.** 
Addiboh,  Cate. 
MAY.    Can. 

Can  denotes  power;  Mat,  proba- 
bility, possibility,  and  permission.  I 
can,  or  cannot,  walk ;  that  is.  I  hare, 
or  hare  not,  the  power  to  walk.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  neratiye  Caknot 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  extreme  im- 
probability ;  as, ''  Surely  it  cannot  be 
raining  with  this  bright  sun;"  in 
which  cases  it  seems  to  take  the  place 
of  Mat  hot.  So  we  should  say,  '*  I 
think,  with  the  wind  frY>m  the  soutfa^ 
it  may  rain  to-day."  But  we  should 
not  say,  '<  Surely,  with  the  wind  frtMn 
the  norui,  it  may  not,"  but ''  it  cannot 
rain  to-diqr.**  Mat  not  negatives,  not 
probability  but  permission. 

MEAN.  Abject.  Tor  Mean  set 
Base  aaid  Design. 

The  Abject  (Lat.  afo'srtiu,  c«ir 
atmy,  abf£c&v,  to  east  away)  represents 
the  extreme  of  lowness  as  produced 
by  mental  causes,  or  social  circum- 
stances. Abject  melancholy:  abjeot 
poverty.  It  is  not  a  term  or  purely 
moral  mpoit.  Abjeot  misery;  abjeot 
superstition;  not  abject  vice.  It  be- 
longs to  the  low,  not  as  it  is  base,  but 
asitisdisesteemed.  Abject  is  also  cha- 
racteristically employed  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  a  term  of  comprehensive  import. 
It  belonn  to  the  extreme  of  moral 
and  social  humiliation. 

"And   banish  hence  these  abjtet,  \ow\j 
dreams.**  Shakbspbabx. 

MEAT.    Flesh. 

Meat  (A.  S.  mete)  is  not  a  term 
directly  expressive  of  any  natural 
substance  in  particular, whereas  Flesh 
(A,a,flkse)is,  In  old  English  Meat 
meant  food.  The  meat-ofiRning  of  the 
Anglican  version  of  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus is  not  flesh,  but  flour.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  as  applied  to  the  anU 
mal  substance,  meat  is  always  eatable, 
while  the  flesh  of  many  animals  is  not 
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MEDITATE.     Contbmplatb. 

MUSB.      RSFLBCT.      C0N8IDER.       Re- 

CARD,    Ponder.    Reyolve, 

To  Contemplate  (Lit,  eontemDlarif 
part  amtemplaius)  is  a  more  direct 
■act  of  the  mind  than  MEorrATB  (ml^ 
ditarif  part,  m^lahu)  or  Muse  (Fr. 
imiir*,  to  (otter  or  trUU),  as  is  seen  in 
Che  diference  of  their  grammatical 
use;  Contemplate  being  essendallj  a 
transitiYeyerb ;  Meditate  and  Muse, 
except  where  Medftate  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  intend,  beine  followed  by  the 
preposition  upon.  Meditation  is  in- 
ternal ;  contemplation  external.  The 
poet,  for  instance,  meditates;  the 
astronomer  contemplates.  Not  but 
that  we  msy  medtall^  contemplate  a 
mental  subject ;  yet,  in  that  case,  we 
still  take,  as  it  were,  an  external  riew 
of  it,  and  consider  it  in  itself,  and  in 
its  totality ;  when  we  meditate  upon 
it,  we  regard  its  internal  nature,  pro- 
praties,  bearings,  relations,  or  issues. 
Contemplation  takes  in  the  whole  at 
once;  meditation  takes  it  to  pieces. 
Contemplation  is  fixed  and  sustained 
attention ;  meditation  implies  analy- 
sis, and  the  yiewing  of  a  subject  m 
many  different  ways.  We  contem- 
plate what  is  before  us,  or  present  in 
imagination,  in  fact,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion. We  meditate  on  what  is  absent, 
past,  or  future.  Hence  the  terms  Con- 
template and  Medttate  sometimes 
bespeak  practical  purpose  or  intention 
to  act.  To  muse  is  to  meditate  with 
less  effort  of  mind,  and  is  incompatible 
with  its  painful  exercise.  We  may 
meditate  on  a  matter  which  has  caused 
us  profound  sorrow;  we  should 
hardly  be  said  to  muse  upon  it.  Yet 
Muse  seems  to  denote  more  decided 
absence  of  mind  than  Medh-ate. 
Musing  belongs  to  the  past,  and,  in 
this  respect,  umike  Contemplate  and 
MEDrrATX,  is  inapplicable  to  the  fu- 
ture. 
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**  He  thM  aeeoitsaM  Umsslf  Co 
upon  the  greataettof  God,  flads  these  qnee- 
tioos  eontumally  rising  and  stirring  in  bis 
heart."— South. 

"  To  ConUmptaUnCt  sober  eje, 

Boeh  is  the  nee  <rfnuui : 
And  thej  that  creep  and  thej  that  ty, 

fUnil  end  where  thej  hegaa." 

Orat. 


"There  flow'rx  hiU,  Hymettns,  with  (hs 

sonad 
Of  bees'  iadnstrions  marmor  oft  invites 
To  stndi^u  mxumg,'*  Milton. 

Reflect  (Lat.  rtfXetlhn,  to  bend 
baehwards)  applies  tolely  to  the  past. 
It  is  the  turning  back  of  the  mind  to 
meditate  upon  itself,  its  own  acts  and 
states,  or  what  has  occupied  it,  or 
been  presented  to  it  as  external  facts. 
Reflexion  is  commonly  said  of  matters 
of  speculation  or  moral  action ;  Con- 
siDER  (Lat,  conndl6rare\  of  matters 
practical,  requiring  the  use  of  obser- 
vation and  judgment.  We  reflect  upon 
what  we  are  or  shall  be,  have  done  or 
ought  to  do.  We  consider  facts  or 
cases  presented  to  us,  our  present 
condition,  position,  and  resources,  and 
what  steps  we  ought  to  take  for  right 
action.  Meditation  is  more  involun* 
tary  than  reflexion.  We  ponder  and 
take  to  pieces  and  view  in  all  its 
lights  that  which  lies  near  our  hearts; 
but  we  need  often  to  be  stopped  in 
our  career  of  heedlessness,  and  to 
haTe  our  minds  drawn  off  from  more 
attractive  and  less  important  things, 
in  order  that  we  may  give  serious  re- 
flexion to  what  we  slMMild  otherwist 
disregard. 

"  Forced  bj  r^UcHve  reason,  I  ooofess 
That  hnauB  science  is  nncertaia  gness." 

PlUOB. 

'*Bat  meref,  ladj  bright,  that  kaowest 

well 
Mr  thonghts,  aad  seest  what  harmes  that 

lieeU 
Consider  all  this,  aad  me  npon  mj  sore." 

ClLAUCSB. 

To  Regard  (Fr.  regmrder,  to  look) 
is  to  look  at  with  attention  or  inte- 
rest; hence  to  consider  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  judgment.  This  force 
it  shares  with  consider;  m,  ''  I  con- 
sider or  regjM^  him  as  a  fricmd."  In 
this  sense  Consider  implies  more  pre- 
vious thought  than  Regard.  ^' I  con- 
sider that  he  has  acted  wisel^jr,"  would 
involve  a  more  deliberate  judgment 
to  that  effect,  than  ''  I  regaird  his  ac- 
tion as  a  wise  one."  The  latter  is  to 
look  upon  in  a  certain  light;  the 
former  is  to  dp  this  upon  certain 
grounds. 

Ponder  (Lat.  pondhranf  to  wei^) 
denotes  a  long-sustained  meditation 
on  what  is  of  deep  personal  conoero. 
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**  He  Tttlned  hit  nligUm  beyond  his  own 
wttetjt  Mid  rtgctritd  not  all  the  calonuiiee 
and  reproarfaet  6t  hit  enemies^  at  long  at 
he  aaadt  thit  hit  eonttant  eaercif  to  keep 
a  eonsdence  Toid  of  offence,  both  towaidt 
God  and  towardt  men."— dnLLDreTLSKT. 
'*  The  modett  qneen  awhUe,  with  down- 

eattejet, 
Psndered  the  speech,  then  brieflj  thns  re> 

pliea.**  DsTDKir,  VirgiL 

Rbvoltx  (Lat.  rJfro/v^,  to  roll  back, 
to  reflect  upon)  h  an  analogous  tenn. 
It  is  to  torn  a  thing  over  and  over 
repeatedly  in  the  mind,  as  a  material 
snostance  is  turned  over  in  the  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  yiewing  under  all 
aspects  and  lights.  It  had  formerly  a 
peculiar  application  to  hooks  and  read- 
ing, from  the  oldest  hooks  heine  parch- 
ment rolls,  whence  the  word  ^'to- 
lume." 

"This  baring  heard  straight  I  again  re- 
volved 
The  Law  and  Prophets."  Miltox. 

MEDLEY.    Mixture.     Miscsl- 

LANY. 

Mbdlby  (Fr.  mSlee,  miUr^  to  mix. 
formerly  me$ler)  is  such  a  compouna 
as  inyofyes  a  mass  of  iU-sssorted,  un- 
related, or  confused  ingredients. 

Miscellany  (Lat  miteelliMut, 
mixed)  is  a  compound  of  things  which 
are  so  yarious  as  not  to  stand  strictly 
connected,  yet  may  he  hrought  to- 
gether for  a  purpose  and  with  method. 
A  miscellany  has  the  diyenity  without 
the  incongruity  of  a  medley. 

MixTURB  (Lat.  mixtwa,  a  mixing) 
is  the  more  general  term,  denotin?  a 
combination  or  interfusion  of  particles 
or  ingredients,  which  may  he  either 
congruous  or  inoongruous,  propor- 
tionate or  disproportionate,  judicious 
or  injudicious.  A  mixture  may  he  of 
two;  a  medley  is  of  more  than  two. 
"  More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands 
than  sages*. 

She  seems  a  surffv  of  all  ages."    

Swift. 

"  In  great  yillalniet  there  it  often  tnch 
a  mizUirt  of  the  fool  at  onite  tpoilt  the 
whole  project  of  the  knaTeJ**— South. 

"  The  miiedlaneoHi  matter  I  propote  to 
giTo  in  theee  theett,  naturally  ootncidet 
with  the  method  I  hare  taken  of  disposing 
them  into  distinet  papers."— O&ferver. 

MxBT.    Frr.    Aft. 

Meet  (A.S.  gem^t,fit,  proper,  and 
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this  firom  mitanf  to  meet  with;  thus 
answering  strictly  to  the  Lat.  com- 
oJbttsfu^  and  the  older  English  contM- 
nkntf  in  the  sense  of  Jit)  is  a  moral 
term,  as  Frr  is  hoth  natural  and  arti- 
ficial or  acquired,  and  Apt  natural 
only. 

'*  It  is  m«et  and  right  so  to  AoJ*-^Ami^ 
oanLiiMrgy, 

**  That  which  ordinary  men  are;CC  for»  I 
am  qnalifled  in."— Shakxspbajuc 

"They  hare  not  always  apt  instra- 
medts.**— BuBKX. 

MELODY.  Harmony.  Accor- 
DANCS.    Concord.    Unison. 

Melody  (Gr.  fjuXmiU,  a  ttn^titf) 
is  the  rhythmical  succession  of  smgle 
notes  in  music,  so  as  to  form  a  whole 
or  musical  thought. 

Harmony  (Or.  A^/uovm,  a  fitting  to- 
gethtTy  harmonif)  is  the  concord  of  two 
or  more  musicaid  strains  difiering  in 
pitch. 

Concord  (Lat.  concordioy  eon-.Uf^ 
gether,  and  ear,  cordit,  the  heartS  ia 
the  fitness  of  two  or  more  sounds  to 
he  heard  simultaneously,  not  heing 
Unisons  (Lat  iMsthiuSf  having  one 
and  the  tame  sound),  Le.  similar  notes, 
in  different  octayes,  sounded  together. 
Accordance  expresses  the  i3>8traet 
Quality  of  which  any  ^yen  concord  is 
the  specific  illustration.  The  first, 
third,  and  fifth  notes  of  a  key,  heing 
in  accordance,  form  a  ooncora  when 
struck  together. 

"  The  melody  ot  birds."    Miltok. 

'*  These  accessory  sounds,  which  are 
cansed  by  the  aliqnots  of  a  scmoroos  body 
Tibrating  at  once,  are  called  harmonies, 
and  the  whole  qrstem  of  modem  harmomf 
depends  on  them."— Sir  W.  Joites. 
**  While  kindred  notes,  with  nndnlation 

sweet, 
Aeeordant  wake  from  all  thy  Tooal  strings.** 

Mason. 
"  If  the  trae  conoord  of  well-tvned  somids 
By  unions  married  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  bnt  singly  chide  thee»  who  coa- 

foonds 
In  siaf  lenesB  the  parts  that  tbov  ahonld'M 
bear.**  Shakxspxarb. 

**  They  say  of  two  strings  that  are  perfect 
tmieons,  toneh  the  one,  the  other  also 
sounds.^— Luoarov. 

MEMORABLE.    Signal. 
These  terms  are  i^iplied  to  facts  or 
exemplifications  of  principle,  proper* 
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ties,  or  character,  but  with  Bome  little 
difference  of  subject-matter. 

Signal  (Lat.  signalis,  belonging  to 
a  sign,  signum)  ia  uaea  of  events  in 
regara  both  to  their  moral  and  their 
historicalvalue  or  importance.  Thus 
we  might  saj,  ''a  si^al  brayery;" 
«a  memorable  exploit;"  *' signal/' 
not  '' memorable,  **  ooieTolence." 
It  maj  be  added,  that  Signal  exnresses 
an  already  existent  notoriety ;  Memo- 
RABLE,  that  such  notoriety  is  due.  As 
tbe^r  relate  to  actual  occurrences,  that 
is  signal  which  is  conspicuously  re- 
markable as  well  as  memorable.  That 
is  memorable  which,  whether  exter- 
nally striking  or  not,  is  to  be  had  in 
remembrance,  for  its  intrimio  impor- 
tance. That  which  is  signal  is  strik- 
ing, conspicuous^  produces  a  marked 
effect  ana  sensation,  having  the  cha- 
racter which  is  best  e'xpressed  by  the 
French  (elat, 

**  These  knowing  no  other  Europeans  bat 
Spftniards,  it  might  be  expected  theT*  wonld 
treat  all  strangers  with  the  same  cmelty 
which  they  Ma  so  often  and  so  tigjuUly 
exerted  a^rainst  thar  Spanish  neighbonrs. 
^AifsoH's  Voyages. 

'*  Tet  registers  of  memorabie  things 
Would  help,  great  prince,  to  make  thj 

Judgment  sound. 
Which  to  the  eje  a  perfect  mirror  brings. 
Where  all  riionld  glass  themselves  who 

wonld  be  crowned."       Stiblutg. 

MEMORIAL.    Monument.    Re- 

MINDBR. 

Memorial  (Lat.  mSMriaUf  neut 
of  mim^iriaUSfbelonging  tomenury)  and 
Monument  (Lat.  m2^iim«ntttm,  a  tne- 
morial)  have,  etymoloffically,  the 
meaning  in  common,  of  something 
which  puts  in  mind,  or  aids  the 
memory.  They  differ  in  their  appli- 
cations. A  monument  is  public,  and 
purposely  set  up  to  keep  in  general 
remembrance.  A  memorial  may  be 
private,  and  may  keep  in  remembrance 
not  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  by 
circumstance  and  association. 

Reminder  is  a  casual  and  tempo- 
rary memorial,  and  applies,  as  the 
other  two  do  not,  more  especially  to 
the  future,  in  connexion  with  ob- 
ligations and  intentions  incurred  or 
formed  in  the  past.  Memorial  be- 
longs more  to  tne  feelings  of  indivi- 
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duals ;  Monument,  to  the  cherished 
remembrance  of  illustrious  deeds  by 
the  public.  A  memorial  is  the  more 
affectionate;  monument,  the  more 
laudatory. 

**  And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  bated 
<tf  his  brethren,  and  being  sold  out  of  his 
country,  to  give  tnch  a  noble  ononple  of 
fidelity  and  chastity,  as  to  stand  a  mimur 
ment  of  it  in  Holv  Writ  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  all  following  agesP"— 
South. 

A  memorial  or  a  reminder  may  consist 
in  words.  Not  so  a  monument,  though 
it  may  bear  them. 

*'  Though  of  their  names  in  hearenly  re- 
cords now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased 
By  their  rebellion  f^om  the  Book  of  Life.** 
Milton. 

"  There  is  an  active  and  actual  know- 
ledge in  a  man  of  which  these  outward 
objects  are  rather  the  remindert  than  the 
first  begetters  or  impianters."— MoRK. 

MEMORY.  Recollection.  Re- 
membrance.   Reminiscence. 

Memory  (<m  above)  is  the  generic 
term,  expressive  of  that  capacity  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  retain  tiie 
knowledge  of  past  thoughts  or  events. 

Remembrance  (Lat. rlfm^^art,  to 
call  to  mind)  and  Recollection  (Lat. 
rccoltigere,  part.  rhiollechUy  to  gather 
again)  express,  the  former  the  sunple 
action,  the  latter  the  exercise  of  the 
memory.  "  Do  you  remember  me  J  " 
**  I  do.  This  implies  no  more  than 
a  state ;  an  impression  has  not  been 
effaced.  Recollect  denotes  an  effort 
often  of  a  complex  character.  *'I 
cannot  recollect  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  story,  but  I  remember  it  gene- 
rally." 

Reminiscence  (Lat.  r2^Ynifci,t0rt- 
member),  like  Recollection,  involves 
a  more  decidedly  conscious,  and  less 
spontaneous,  exercise  of  the  memory 
than  Remember;  but  reminiscence  is 
the  recovery  of  single  traces  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  recollection  is  a  combi- 
nation of  several.  What  sensibility  is 
to  sensation,  memory  is  to  remem- 
brance. 

**  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repo- 
sitory of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more  but 
this,  that  the  mina  has  a  power  in  many 
eases  to  renre  perceptions  which  it  has  onee 
had,  with  this  additional  perception  an- 
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■exed   to  them,  that  it  has   had   th«m 
bttfore."— Looks. 

*'  In  other  eases,  the  various  partienlaxs 
which  compose  our  stock  of  knowledge  are 
recalled  in  consequence  of  an  effort  of  cor 
will.  This  latter  operation.  Coo,  is  often 
called  by  the  same  name,  meoKny,  bnC  is 
■lore  properly  distingnished  by  the  word 


"F'4to  imagined,  after  more  ancient 
philosophers,  that  every  man  is  bom  with 
a  certam  rmumseence,  and  that  when  we 
teem  to  be  tanght,  we  are  only  pnt  in 
Blind  of  what  we  kiu»w  in  a  former  state.** 
^BoLnroBROKX. 

"  And  so  likewise,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, reli|rion  is  expressed  by  the  re* 
membrance  or  God.  Now,  remembrepiee  is 
the  actnal  thought  of  what  we  do  habi- 
tually know.  To  remember  God  is  to  have 
him  actually  in  our  minds,  and  upon  all 
proper  occasions  to  revive  the  thoughts  of 
Him."— TiixoTflOH. 

Beminisoenoe  is  intennediate  between 
remembrance  and  reooUeotion^  being 
more  consdooB  and  ener^^c  than 
remembrance,  bnt  less  particular  and 
detailed  than  recollection.  Rbminis- 
oiNCE  is  commonly  nsed  in  the  sense 
of  a  faint,  and,  as  it  were,  shadowj 
remembranoe. 

MENTION.    Notice. 

A  Mention  (Lat.  imntianem)  is 
more  explicit  than  Notxcb  (Lat.  no- 
tUta,  knowUdge),  in  one  sense  of  the 
term  Notice,  and  less  so  in  another. 
M  ENTiON  commonly  means  the  sim  pie 
direction  of  attention  to  an  object  in 
words,  withoat  further  account  or 
treatment  of  it.  Notice,  as  it  is  purely 
mental  and  is  synonymous  with  obser- 
ration,  falls  snort  of  this.  On  the 
other  nand,  as  synon^ous  with  an- 
nouncement. Notice  is  more  explicit 
than  Mention  J  being  the  formal  men- 
tion of  something  by  way  of  in^nma- 
tion.  In  both  senses,  howerer,  there 
is  in  Notice  a  more  active  excitement 
of  attention  in  our  own  mind  or  in 
tiiat  of  another.  We  mention  a  fiict  as 
such  ;  we  give  notice  of  it,  as  being  a 
matter  of  interest  to  others.  So  much 
less  liyely  is  the  sense  ofMsNTiON  than 
that  of  Notice,  that  the  word  scnne- 
times  means  Uttle  more  than  the 
utterance  of  the  name  of  a  person 
or  an  object,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample:— 
•'  Mow  the  MsniMi  (of  God*s  name)  isTaia 
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when  it  is  useless,  and  it  is  useless  when  it 
is  neither  likely  nor  intended  to  serve  an^ 
good  purpose."— PAi.Br. 
**  But  they  persuted  deaf  and  would  not 

seem 
To  oount  them  things  worth  noHee.^ 

Milton. 
Yet  Notice  is  never  a  word  of  strong 
meaning :  we  may  be  said  to  notice 
with  our  minds  anything  which  we 
do  not  overlook,  and  with  our  lips  any- 
thing which  we  do  not  pass  over  m 
silence. 

MERCILESS.    Unmebciful. 

The  former  is  actively,  the  latter 
passively,  deficient  in  mercy.  The 
man  who  is  bent  upon  retaliation  or 
retribution,  and  will  not  listen  to  any 
pleading  or  possible  extenuation  of 
the  offence  is  unmerciful.  If^  wboi 
the  time  of  vengeance  is  come,  he 
sanctions  or  inflicts  excessive  pain 
upon  the  offender,  he  is  Merciless. 

"Mtrcileu  to  dying  sinners  in  stopping 
up  the  passages  of  repentance  and  salvation 
against  them."— 80UTE. 

*'  The  temple  is  of  no  use  without  aa 
altar,  and  the  man  cannot  pray  without 
mercy.  God  never  can  hear  the  praytn  <€ 
an  wtmereiful  man."— Bp.  Tatlob. 

MERCY.  Clemency.  Leniency. 
Compassion.  Pity.  Commisbra- 
TioN.    Condolence.    Sympathy. 

Mercy  (Fr.m^m,  Lat.  mereed9m)haa 
relation  to  the  infliction  of  retaliation 
or  punishment,  and  denotes  in  general 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  superiors 
in  power  whether  by  autJiority  or  by 
circumstances  not  to  exact  all  the  suf- 
fering from  an  offender  which  would  be 
due  on  the  score  of  his  offence;  or,  in 
a  wider  sense,  not  to  exact  the  whole 
amount  of  what  is  due  on  the  score  of 
any  obligation  when  the  rendering  of 
it  woula  inflict  pain  or  privation. 
Mercy  is  judicial  in  its  character, 
without  sentiment,  and  laying  hold  ot 
external  circumstanoes  which  may 
warrant  a  diminution  of  punishment. 
1 1  is  a  moral  and  especially  a  Christian 
duty  in  all.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  not  interfere  with  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice. 

PfTY,  on  the  other  hand  (Fr.  piti^* 
Lat.  pietatem)  is  more  purely  personal 
and  emotional,  not  discriminating 
calmly,  as  mercy  does,  between  cir- 
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oumstances  whicb  do  and  do  not  di* 
minish  the  culpability  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or  are  affected  by  his  moral 
character.  Moreover,  mercv  is  felt 
or  exercised  toward  those  who  are  in 
our  power ;  }>it7,  to  such  as  may  not 
be  BO.  The  judge  may  have  mercy 
upon  the  criminu  or  not.  The  crowd 
may  mty  him  or  not.  We  pity  others 
at  sufferen.  We  are  merciful  to  them 
msoffendirs. 

Compassion  (Lat.  eompasmnemj'el' 
tow-fee  ting)  and  j>ity  are  much  alike ; 
but  compassion  is  such  fellow-feeling 
in  trouble  as  comes  from  an  equal; 
pity,  such  as  comes  from  one  who  in 
some  sense  is  a  superior.  We  should 
feely  for  instance,  pity,  not  compas- 
sion, for  a  dumb  animal  oyerburdened, 
or  in  any  way  ill-treated.  Pity  often 
implies  an  apjproach  to  contempt, 
which  compassion  never  does,  having 
in  it  more  of  tenderness,  and  less  of 
weakness.    We  compassionate  those 
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into  whose  state  or  feelings  we  may 
conceive  ourselves  as  entering.  We 
may  pity  those  with  whom  we  feel  at 
the  time  nothing  in  common,  as  the 
reckless  or  the  silly.  Hence  a  high- 
spirited  person  will  feel  it  a  degra- 
dation to  be  an  object  of  pity.  The 
martyr  or  the  dying  hero  are  not 
objects  of  pity.  The  object  of  pity, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  suffering  not 
wholly  unmerited,  but  the  result  of 
faults  rather  than  crimes,  as  shown  in 
characters  of  common  stamp.  Pity  is 
a  quality  belonging  to  rational  beings 
in  virtue  of  their  common  nature,  the 
feeling  extending  to  inferior  creatures 
so  far  as.  like  th)nnselves,  they  are  ca- 
pable or  snflering.  It  sleeps  in  the 
numan  heart  till  awaked  by  the  si^ht 
of  agony  or  misery,  or  the  cry  of  pam. 
He  who  is  without  pity  is  cruel.  The 
love  of  the  divine  Father,  Christianity 
teaches  us,  is  infinite  pity,  the  love 
of  the  incarnate  Son  is  infinite  com- 
passion. 
'*  The  Lord  is  lon^-toffering,  and  of  great 

* — ._i — '--(roityandtran^reasioii, 

deving  the  goiltj."— 


mercv,  forgiving  imanity  and'tran^reflsion, 
and  by  no  means  clei  '        *  '"    " 


BMe, 

**  His  fate  compassion  in  the  rietor  bred. 
Stern  as  be  was,  he  yet  reTered  the  dead." 
Pop*. 

*'Oti«htest  thoQ  not  to  have  had  ocmptu- 


tion  on  thy  fellow-Rervant,  erez  as  I  had 
pity  on  ihee?"— Bible. 

Clemency  (Lat.  clhnentia)  and  Le- 
niency (Lat.  ientrs,  to  soften),  like 
Mercy,  are  employed  not  of  suffering 
generally,  as  Prrv  and  Compassion, 
but  in  regard  to  offenders  or  merited 
punishment.  Clemency  lies  rather  in 
the  disposition  of  the  person;  leniency, 
in  the  character  of  the  act.  We  speak 
of  lenient,  but  could  not  speak  or  cle- 
ment, punishment.  Clemency  is  a 
magisterial  quality,  a  virtue  or  not 
according  to  circumstances.  It  lies  in 
the  discretion  of  individuals,  and  so 
may  be  exercised  in  a  mistaken 
manner. 

Sympathy  (Gr.  wf*iraBiM,  fettow- 
feeting)  is  literally  a  fellow-feelinsp 
with  others,  whether  in  joy  or  griet. 
It  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  such 
a  feeling  under  pam  or  trouble,  and 
so  nearly  resemoles  Commiseration 
(  Lat.  eommistrare,  to  pity,  to  excite  com- 
passion); but  sympathy  involves 
equali^,  while  commiseration  may, 
and  most  commonly  does,  imply  in- 
ferioritv  in  some  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  suffering  party.  Commiseration 
may  be  re^iuxied  as  standing  midway 
between  pity  and  compassion,  having 
less  contempt  than  pity,  and  less 
generosity  than  compassion.  Yet 
commiseration  is  a  softer  emotion  than 
compassion.  We  speak  of  a  barren 
compassion  more  often  than  of  a  barren 
commiseration,  as  if  the  former  were 
more  easily  assumed  than  the  latter. 
May  we  not  say  that  where  both  are 
equally  sincere,  compassion  is  the 
more  noble,  commiseration  the  more 
tender?  Clemency  is  used  analogously 
of  other  forces  than  human  action ;  as 
the  clemency  of  the  seasons.  It  de- 
notes no  more  than  an  indisposition 
to  employ  rigorous  measures,  where 
it  is  used  of  persons.  Leniency  ex- 
presses the  fact  of  such  absence  of 
rigour,  and  is  applicable  to  the  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  conduct.  We 
may  judge  as  well  as  treat  leniently. 
In  some  such  cases  the  leniency  may 
come  of  other  kinds  of  disposition  be- 
sides compassion;  and  accordingly 
leniency  ia  not  so  purely  moral  as  cle- 
mency. Prejudice,  weakness,  or  even 
guilt  in  ouraelves,  may  induce  us  to 
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ref^^ard  the  character  or  conduct  of 

others  with  leniency. 

"  I  know  yoQ  u*  mor«  demgnt  than  wUd 

men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third. 
A  fizth,  a  tenth,  letting  Uiem  thriTe  agam 
On    their  abatement.      That's    not   mj 

desire."  Shauespxabb. 

"  Saj  that  mj  l<a%shall  mat  jonr  praTer. 
How  for  the  fbtnre  shall  I  rest  assored 
Of  jonr  allegiance  ?  "  Smoluctt. 

"  Common  experienoe  is  mj  guide*  and 
that  must  hare  informed  erer^ody  how 
mooh  we  eontinnelly  ^ympathiie  with  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  the  eompanj 
among  whom  we  eoarerse."  —  SsiACB, 
Uffht  of  Nature. 

**  There  is  one  kind  of  idrtne  which  Is  in- 
born in  the  nobilitj,  and  indeed,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  families  of  this  nation  ;— thej 
ere  not  apt  to  insalt  on  the  misfortanes  of 
their  coontrrmen.  Bnt  700*  sir—I  maj 
tell  it  jroQ  without  flatterj-^iaTe  grafted 
on  this  natoral  eoaimis0ni£um,and  raised  it 
to  a  nobler  mtne."— Dbtdev. 

CoNDOLBNCB  (Lst.  eond'6lcrtf  to 
suffer  with)  is  to  sympathj  as  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  to  the  feeling  it^ 
self. 

"  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thj  chance, 
▲s  these,  perhaps ;  jet  wish  it  had  not  been, 
Thoogh  for  no  mendlj  intent." 

MiLTOV. 

MERIT.    Desert.    Worth. 

Of  these,  Desert  (O.  Ft.  deierte, 
from  deservir,  to  deserve)  and  Merit 
(  Lat.  mir^lumy  from  mirerij  to  deterve) 
haye  the  twofold  meaning  of  the 
moral  quality  or  relationship  of  good 
and  of  eril  deserving;  thoueh  the 
noun  when  used  without  qualification 
is  assumed  in  a  farourable  sense  and 
without  the  uncertain^  which  belonn 
to  the  verb,  while  Worth  (A.  S. 
veordh)iB  employed  only  in  a  myour- 
able  sense.  Worth  is  the  intrinsic 
and  permanent  yalne  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  belongs  to  the  per- 
sons. Merit  belongs  to  the  action 
and  particular  case.  The  verb  Merit 
is  stronger  than  the  verb  DasERyE. 
•*  He  deserves  a  reward,"  would  imply 
"iko  more  than  that  there  is  a  fitness  in 
the  case  for  such  reward.  '^  He  merits 
a  reward,"  that  there  would  be  an 
injustice  in  withholding  it.  Worth 
describes  the  qualities;  merit,  the 
actions  of  a  man .  MERrr  and  Desert 
are  well-nigh  identical  in  meaning; 
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but  MERrr  is  used  more  abstractedly ; 
as,  **  the  merits  of  the  case ; "  **  the 
merits  of  a  literary  production."  I" 
represents  ezceUenoy  less  strictly  in 
connexion  with  its  dues  than  does 
Desert,  which  always  takes  into  ac- 
count some  correspondent  treatment 
of  persons. 

Worth  belong^  directly  to  moral 
character.  Merit  may  accrue  from 
what  is  excellent  in  other  ways,  as 
literary  merit. 

«« High  words  that  bene 
Semblanee  of  loorU,  not  sabstaaoe." 

MiLTOV. 

"AU  power 
I  giTe  thee.    Reign  for  ever,  and  aseame 
Thy  meriti,"  Miltov. 

"  Fame  dne  to  vast  desert  to  kept  in  store. 
Unpaid  till  the  deserrer  U  no  more." 

CONOBByK. 

METAMORPHOSE.  Transpx- 
ouRB.    Transform.    Transmute.  • 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  Mbtamob- 
PHOSED  (Or.  fMTuuif^aiCf  transfor* 
motion)  when,  toe  identity  bein^ 
preserved,  the  form,  or  particles  com- 
posing it  are  entirely  changed. 

TRANSFiouRATiON(Lat  tranrftguri' 
fianem)  is  such  a  marked  chanjife  m 
still,  however,  leaves  the  ong^inal 
figure  or  form  plainly  discernible. 

Transformation  (Lat.  transformi' 
tionem)  is  the  normal  or  permanent 
change  in  Uie  form  of  bodies,  which 
is  the  result  of  internal  laws  of  growth ; 
as  the  transformation  of  a  caterpillar 
into  a  butterfly. 

Transmutation  (Lat  trammutia- 
tionenif  a  transpositi(m)  is  employed 
more  commonly,  not  of  the  whole^  out 
of  the  particles  which  constitute  it. 
Transformation  usually  does  not  go 
beyond  a  change  of  visible  appearance; 
as  the  transformation  of  an  actor  by  a 
change  of  dress.  Metamorphosis  is 
change  of  internal  structure  alao. 
Narcissus  was  not  only  transformed 
into  the  likeness,  but  metamorphoaed 
into  the  substance,  of  a  flower. 
Transfiguration  and  Transmuta- 
tion denote  the  highest  degree,  the 
former  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of 
material,  change.  Our  Saviour  waa 
transfigured  upon  the  mount.  It  was 
fuppoMd  that  the  philosopher's  atona. 
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if  found,  would  transmute  other  tub- 
•tanoes  into  eold.  Metamorphose  ii 
a  term  whicn  belongs  peculiarly  to 
die  region  of  mTtbology  md  fable ; 
TRANsroBMATioN  to  the  natural  order 
of  things.  A  metamorphosis  is  com- 
monly a  marrellous,  unexpected,  pro- 
digious, complete  change  of  form. 
Transformation  is  the  on^  one  of  the 
terms  wiiich  lends  itself  to  express  a 
purelj  moral  change  of  character,  as  if 
a  sinner  should  be  transformed  into  a 
saint.  There  was  a  mystical  and  theo- 
logical use  of  this  term.  By  sustained 
and  intense  contemplation  of  God,  the 
soul  might  be  transformed  into  the 
Deity. 

"  Thos  men  mj  Lord  he  metamorphotmi 
From  teemelr  tluipe  to   byrds  and  oglj 
*»—•♦-  '^  Gascoioks. 
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'*He  WM  tran^igured  before  them."— 
EiigliihBibU, 

**  Thai  it  most  be  in  oar  transformation 
•awards.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  doth  thos  alter 
at  thmngh  grooe,  whiles  we  are  jet  for 


» some."— Bp.  Hall. 
'*  That  perpetoal  eoorse  of  transmMtatitm 
which  the  matter  of  human  bodiee  rans." — 
Scott's  Christian  Life. 

METAPHOR.  Figure.  Simili- 
tude.   Simile. 

Figure  (Lat./l(g"u«»,  shape, Jigure 
0f  speech),  as  here  referred  to,  is  a  rhe- 
torical mode  of  expressing  abstract 
ideas  in  words,  suggesting  pictures 
drawn  from  the  world  of  sensible 
images. 

Metaphor  (Gr.  /jtirtapo^a)  is  a 
SiMiuTUDE  (Lat.  HmWXuditwny  like- 
ne$Sj  a  simile)  conyeyed  in  .a  word,  as 
a  similitude  is  a  comparison  by  an 
image  conveyed  in  more  than  one 
term.  As  "  a  torrent  of  eloquence," 
is  a  metaphor.  *'  His  words  flow  like 
a  stream,  is  a  similitude.  The  Simile 
is  the  root  idea  of  which  the  similitude 
is  the  rhetorical  amplification.  The 
simile  is  a  matter  of  tnonght ;  the  simi- 
litude, a  feature  of  style. 

*'  In  all  Iangna{[es  the  series  of  physical 
eaoses  and  effects  is  metaphoricaUy  Ukeiied 
to  a  ohain,  the  links  of  which  are  snppoeed 
to  be  indissolablj  and  neeoisarily  conneo- 
ted."— D.  Stswabt. 

*'  The  Temple  of  Jemsalem  was  reallle 
the  materiall  temple,  mad  JUptrativelie  it 
was  toe  bodie  of  Chri8t."^Pox,  Martyre. 

"  Sneh  is  the  ttmiUtude  between  Jodaism 


the  ancient  stock,  and  Christlanitj  which 
was  engrafted  upon  it."— OiLPOr,  Hermons, 
"  Simile*  always  fall  in  some  port"^ 
Locke. 

MIGHTY.  Strong.  Powerful. 
Potent. 

Mighty  (A.  S.mUu,  m^4i) denotes 
the  possession  ot  force  or  power  of 
any  land,  whether  bodily  or  mental ; 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  pones- 
sion  of  ample  resources  for  ettectiYe 
action ;  as,  a  mighty  nation. 

Strong  (A.  8.  ttrang)  is  a  term  of 
great  simplicity  and  br^th,  denoting 
physical  power  in  action,  in  endurance, 
or  in  resistance,  the  possession  of 
ample  resources  of  action ;  denoting 
also  that  which  is  morally  or  logically 
cogent  or  influential,  efficacious,  sti- 
mulating, well-established,  vigorous 
by  nature,  or  energetic  on  a  specific 
occasion. 

Powerful,  according  to  its  deriva- 
tion (Fr.  pouvair),  denotes  thecapabi* 
lity  of  producing  great  effects  ot  any 
kind,  which  is  also  the  definition  ot 
Potent  (Lat.  vjitens,  part  oi posse,  t9 
he  able) ;  but  Potent  is  not  so  com- 
monly employed  of  directly  physical 
force,  but  of  physical  and  moral  in- 
fluence, or  of  influence  alone.  A  power- 
ful arm  or  blow.  A  potent  remedy ; 
a  potent  prince.  Mighty  expresses 
the  union  of  majesty  with  streng[th, 
and  belongs  peculiarly  to  living 
beings.  It  would  be  only  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination,  attributing  to  it  a 
kind  of  personality,  that  a  machine 
could  be  called  mighty.  Nor  in  this 
case  should  we  say  strong^  but  power- 
ful, unless  we  meant  that  it  was  firmly 
constructed.  Strong  and  Powerful 
are  both  used  of  physical  force;  the 
latter,  both  of  that  which  is  mechani- 
cal and  that  which  is  muscular ;  the  for- 
mer, only  of  that  which  is  muscular.  In 
their  application  to  persons,  a  power- 
ful man  is  strong ;  but  a  strong  man 
is  not  necessarily  powerful.  Strong 
is  more  appropriately  used  of  those 
who  are  of  sound  constitution  and 
firmness  of  body,  and  are  capable  of 
bearing  much  fatigue ;  Powerful,  of 
those  who  can  put  forth  great  force 
at  the  moment.  Power  is  active  in  its 
signification;    strength,    active   and 
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pasnire.    A  strong  mind  is  firm,  and 

not  easily  shaken  by  adrerse  circam- 

stances.    A    powerful    mind    exerts 

strong  influence  over  others. 

"  Qrft  Qormond,  having  with  huge  migh' 
tiness 

Ireland  subdued,  and   therein   fixed   his 
throne."  Spenskb. 

"  He  ceased ;  and  next  him  Moloch,  sceptr'd 
hiog» 

Stood  np»  the  strongest  and  the  fleroest 
spirit 

That  fonght  in  heaven,  now  fiercer  by  de- 
spair." MiLTOH. 
"  Stmyg  and  substantial,  it  hath  stood 

■gainst  afi  the  storms  of  fkotions,  both  of 

belief  and  ambition,  which  so  poujerfiUly 

beat  npon  it."— Dakikl. 
"  His  fonnder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  a 

SiQtleman  raised  hythe  arts  of  a  court  and 
e  proteetioQ  of  a  wolsey  to  the  eminenea 
of  a  great  and  potent  lord."— BuBUE. 

MIMIC.  Imitate.  Ape.  Mock. 
Simulate. 

To  Mimic  (Lat.  adj.  mim&u«)  is  to 
ridicule  by  imitation  of  what  is  per- 
sonally peculiar. 

To  Imitate  (Lat.  fenVtari,  part,  ^mt- 
tdtus)  is  the  generic  term,  of  which 
the  rest  are  kinds,  having  the  broad 
sense  of  following  as  an  example  or 
pattern,  or  producing  an  external  sem- 
blance  of  anything,  and  is  applicable 
both  to  physical  production,  and  to 
moral  conformity  of  conduct.  To 
Ape  is  servilely  to  imitate,  esi>ecially 
in  externals,  commonly  implying  the 
inability  to  imitate  higher  peculiari- 
ties,  and  better  worth  imitating.  The 
tern  does  not,  like  Mimic,  involve  con- 
temptuous imitation. 

Simulate  (Lat.  ^miilare;  j^fnY/ii, 
like)  expresses  that  kind  of  imitation 
which  amounts  to  a  fictitious  exhibi- 
tion  of  character,  the  wearing  of  an- 
other's appearance,  the  comporting^  of 
one's  self  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  mm. 
It  is  rhetorically  applied  to  things  as 
well  as  persons ;  so  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  hysterical  disorder  that  it  simulates 
different  diseases. 

Mock  (Fr.  moquer)  denotes  such 
action  as  manifests  ridicule  or  con- 
tempt. A  derisive  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal peculiarities  is  an  easy  and 
natural  way  of  showing  such  contempt ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  only 
wi^,  moekery  includes  the  idea  of  per- 
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sonal  insult  and  derision  in  any  man* 
ner  openly  indicative  of  contemjit, 
even  tnough  there  be  no  mimicry  in 
the  mocking.  The  object  of  mockery 
is  to  make  a  man  ridiculous  or  con« 
temptible  in  his  own  eves.  It  indi* 
catesthe  worst  conceivable  dispositioigi 
towards  him,  and  so  is^  the  moa(  irre* 
concilable  insult.  It  is  hatred^  out- 
rage, and  contempt  in  one.  Yet  effec- 
tive as  it  is  in  itself,  it  indicates  wenk* 
nese  of  mind  in  those  who  employ  it. 

**  When  foU-grown,  vani^  is  the  wont  of 
▼ices  and  the  occasional  mimic  of  them  mlL 
It  makes  the  whole  man  false."— BuBKX. 

'*  Jmitation  is  a  fkcultie  to  exprewe  tme- 
lie  and  perfltelie  that  example  which  je  go 
about  to  folow."— AsOHAM. 

'*The  people  of  England  will  not  ope  the 
fttshions  they  have  never  tried,  nor  go  back 
to  those  which  they  have  found  misehievons 
on  trial."— BuBKJS. 

"  And  many  a  lane  he  reared  that  still  sub- 
lime 
In  massy  pomp  has  wtocked  the  stealth  off 

time."  Wabton, 

'*  The  fir^t  smooth  Cffsar^s  art  caressed. 
Merit  and  virtue  sumUatmg  me." 

ThoxsohV 

MIND.  Intellect.  Spinrr. 
Soul. 

Mind  (A.  S.  mynd)  is  taken  to  de- 
note the  whole  rational  faculty  in 
man,  the  power  of  judgment,  and 
sometimes  a  particular  state  of  the 
judgment ;  a  bias  of  the  intellectual  or 
the  moral  nature;  a  judement  or 
opinion ;  an  inclination  or  oesire. 

The  Intellect  (Lat.  inUlUctns)  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  faculty  of 
man's  natttre,  by  which  he  knows,  as 
distinguished  from  those  by  which  he 
perceives  only  or  desires ;  especially 
Lis  capacity  for  the  higher  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  word  was  formerly 
common^  used  in  the  plural. 

Spiarr  (Lat.  sptrttiM,  breath),  and 
Soul  ^A.  S.  tdwl)  both  denote  that  in 
a  man  s  nature  which  is  not  his  body ; 
but  Spiiut  is  used  relatively;  Soul, 
absolutely.  Spirit  is  employed  when 
some  idea  of  the  body  which  it  tenants, 
or  has  tenanted,  is  still  in  the  mind ; 
Soul,  as  denoting  man's  higher,  spiri- 
tual, and  immortel  self.  When  taken 
by  themselves,  Spiarr  often  expresses 
energy  of  moral  resolution;    Soul, 
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energy  of  feeling.  A  epiritless  per- 
formanoe  ;  a  soulleM  composition. 
Mind  is  opposed  to  matter ;  soul,  to 
body ;  spirit,  to  flesh.  The  intellect 
is  often  coupled,  and  eren  oontrasted, 
with  the  will. 
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**  First,  in  man**  mind  we  find  an  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  tmth  of  eTerjr- 
thing. 
Which  is  eu-natnral,  and  bmn  with  it. 
And  from  the  essence  of  the  sonl  doth 
spring." 
viYVBS,  Immortality  cftke  Soul. 

'*  The  privilege  of  a  mnch  nearer  access 
than  is  allowed  os  to  contemplate  GK>d's  per- 
fections, the  adrantage  of  having  incom- 
parably more  illominated  inttUecU  to  appre- 
hend them  with."— BoTLE. 

''Ornnq>here 
The  lepirit  of  Plato,  to  nnfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  flesh  j  nook." 

MiLTOK. 

"  Fonr  diflSsrent  (^nions  hare  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  origin  of  hnman 
mmls:  1.  That  th^  are  eternal  and  divine. 
S.  That  thej  were  created  in  a  separate 
state  of  ezistenoe  before  their  nnion  with 
the  bodj.  8.  That  thej  have  been  propa- 
gated ftom  the  original  stock  of  Adam, 
who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4. 
That  eaeh  sonl  is  oecasionallj  created  and 
embodied  in  the  moment  of  ooaeeption."— 
GlBBOV,  Dechne  atd  Fall, 

MISCONSTRUE.  Misinterpret. 

The  difference  is  slight  between  the 
usages  of  these  terms ;  yet  Miscon- 
strue ([prefix  mis^  the  Fr.  mes-y 
which  is  the  I^t.  rninut,  and  eim- 
itruhVf  to  cotutruct)  seems  more 
commonly  employed  of  things  of 
which  the  meaning  has  to  be  ga- 
thered by  inference;  Misinterpret 
(Lat.  interprJJtem^  an  interpreter),  of 
those  of  which  it  is  directly  expressed. 
Hence  we  should  say,  **  to  misinter- 
pret words  or  actions; "  "to  miscon- 
strue motires."  The  simple  verb  Con- 
STRUB  stands  to  sentences  as  Inter- 
pret doet  to  words.  Misconstrue 
seems  more  general  than  Misinter- 
pret, which  is  more  direct  snd  per- 
sonal. Interpretations  should  be  truth- 
fiiL  Constructions  of  conduct  should 
be  charitable.  1  misinterpret  a  man's 
actions  when  I  pass  wrong  judgment. 
X  misconstrue  tnem  when  I  err  in  the 
nature  of  their  intentions. 


**  When  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  displayed  by  the 
wickedness  of  man,  he  was  not  unaware  of 
the  misodiutruelion  to  which  this  represen- 
Ution  was  liable"— Palet. 

"  Mr.  Hnme'ssreat  principle  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  onr  ideas,  which  (as  I 
before  hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke  nnder 
a  new  form,  asserts  Uie  same  doctrine 
with  greater  conrfseness,  bnt  in  a  nuumer 
still  less  liable  to  misinterpretation."-' 
Stewart. 

MISERABLE.  Unhappy. 
Wreicued. 

Unhappy  (prefix  un;  and  hapy  luck} 
is  the  least  forcible  of  these  tenns. 
A  child  deprired  of  its  toy  is  unhappy. 
It  may  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
absence  of  positive  contentment. 

Miserable  (Lat.  mherabHUs),  and 
Wretched  (A.  S.  wrec,  wretched} 
are  employed  only  of  the  extreme 
degrees  of  unhappiness  in  feeling 
and  reflexion.  Miserable  seems  to 
denote  rather  the  feeling  or  state; 
Wretched,  the  outward  exhibition 
of  such  unnappiness ;  ts  the  beggar 
who  is  in  a  miserable  condition  pre- 
sents a  wretched  appearance. 

**Onr  language,  by  a  peenliar  signifi- 
cance of  dialect,  ciJls  the  covetous  man  the 
miserable  man." — South. 

Miserable  and  Wretched  impljr  a 
higher  organization  and  faculties 
of  reflexion  than  unhappy.  An 
irrational  animal  might  be  unhappy. 
He  who  loses  hope  is  miserable,  and, 
if  he  fall  into  oespaiTy  is  wretched. 
Great  unhappiness  must  be  supposed 
if  the  condition  of  the  person  is  called 
miserable.  In  that  case  unhappy  ex- 
presses the  state  directly,  miserable 
the  eflect  or  impression  produced  by 
it.  A  life  is  unnappy  in  which  some- 
thing occurs  to  mar  the  happiness  of 
it,  a  life  is  miserable  whicn  ib  desti- 
tute of  the  elements  of  happiness. 
Miserable  and  Wretched  rery  com- 
monly, and  Unhappy  less  commonly 
and  with  less  force  and  latitucfe 
of  meaning,  are  employed  to  denote 
the  debasement  rather  than  the  actual 
suffering  of  such  conditions.  The 
proud  andprosperous  quite  as  much 
as  the  suffering  and  the  poor  are  in 
the  eight  of  an  infinitely  pmect  God 
*' miserable  tinners."    It  is  in  this 
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way  that  we  apeak  of  a  miserable  wri- 
ter, and  his  wretched  prodactiona. 

"  No  doubt  there  is  to  erery  wrong  and 
▼icioQs  Mt  a  suitable  denee  of  unkappineu 
and  punishment  aDnezed."— WooLABTOX. 

"  BTery  man,  be  he  nerer  io  extreme  and 
wretched  a  sinner,  mar  and  ought  to  hope 
assuredly,  that  albeit  the  majestr  of  Ood  is 
sopereminent  and  unspeakable  dJgnitf^Tet 
is  He  gracious,  merdAil,  and  mild.  ~ 
FuiXBR. 

MODE.    Manner. 

While  Mods  (Lat.  m6dut)  is  also 
applicable^  to  way  of  beingf  Manner 
(Yt,  manitre)  denotes  way  of  action. 
Manner,  too,  is  casual ;  inode,  syste- 
matic Mode  might  be  defined  re|^- 
lar  manner.  Hence  manner  of  action 
impliea  volantanneBs  on  the  part  of 
the  agent;  mode  of  action,  onilormity 
in  the  thing  acting.  Modes  of  exis- 
tence. Manners  of  conduct  or  opera- 
tion. 

"Ifthej  find  a  determinate  intellection 
of  any  modes  of  being  which  were  nerer  in 
the  least  hint<*d  bj  their  external  or  inter- 
nal senses,  I'll  beliere  that  such  can  realise 
chimeras."— Glanvill. 

"  It  is  not  the  maimer  of  the  Romans 
to  deliver  uay  man  to  die  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to 
Uce,**^EngUMk  Bible. 

MODERATE.    Temper. 

Both  Moderate  (  Lat.  nMtran  and 
'ri)  and  Temper  (Lat.  Ump^are), 
denote  the  reducing  of  that  which  is 
exoesidve.  But  that  ia  moderated 
which  is  reduced  by  any  force.  That 
ia  tempered  which  is  reduced  by  an 
alien  and  contrary  force.  So,  for  in- 
stance, anger  is  moderated  by  pride, 
calculation,  g^ood  manners,  or  regard 
for  appearances.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  tempered  by  compassion, 
by  love,  by  recollection  of  prerious 
kindness.  A  man  insulted  by  another 
may  moderate  his  anger  in  order  to 
gather  up  his  strength  and  satisfy  his 
re\reng:e.  Irritated  by  a  child,  his 
anger  ia  tempered  by  a  feeling  ofj>ity 
for  the  ig^rance  ana  weakness  of  one 
so  young.  So  aeain,  s^reat  grief  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend  might  be  moderated 
bjr  a  feeling  of  the  stronsr  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  uie  Divine  wul,  or  the  ne- 
cessity which  we  recognize  of  not  ag- 
gravating the  grief  of  others  by  our 
own  lamentations.    It  might  be  tem- 
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pered  by  a  oertain  joy  that  neat  pain 
was  at  an  end,  or  tnat  the  death  to  us 
so  heavy  a  loss,  waa  a  gain  and  a  bleas- 
ing  to  the  departed,  and  a  hope  o< 
reunion  in  another  and  a  better  life. 
To  moderate  ia- to  suppress;  to  tem- 
per is  to  counterbalance.  The  former 
Delongs  rather  to  the  manifestation  of 
feeling,  the  latter  to  the  iSseling  itself. 
It  is  one  thing  to  moderate  laughter, 
and  another  to  temper  the  sense  of 
ridicule.  Religion  mav  be  said  to 
moderate  the  troubles  of  men  so  far  as 
it  leads  to  resig^tion,  to  temper  them 
so  fitf  as  it  gives  consolation. 

MODERN.  New.  Novel.  Fresh. 
Recent. 

Modern  (Lat.  m6dtmuSf  from  m6d6y 
juttnow)  denotes  the  thinff  of  to-day, 
as  distinguished  historicalhr  from  the 
things  of  former  times ;  New  (Lat. 
nihms)  that  which  has  been  just  formed, 
or  just  submitted  to  our  observation  or 
experience:  Novel  (Lat.  n^/da;, 
that  which  beinff  new,  atrikes  us  also 
with  a  feeling  of  strangeness ;  Fresh 
(A.  S.  feru)f  that  of  which  the  in- 
fluence is  unabated  or  revived^  or 
which,  being  new,  strikes  us  with  a 
sense  of  abundance  in  supply;  Recbnt 
(  Lat.rJJMnt<m),that  between  which  and 
the  present  moment  a  short  interval 
only  has  elapsed.  Itmayormaynotbe 
in  existence  stilL  Modern  belonge  at 
least  to  an  order  of  things  which  atill 
exists,  and  has  its  influence  on  society. 
Recent  facts  are  fresh  in  our  memory. 
Modem  fashions  are  in  vog^e  in  the 
present  day.  What  we  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  is  new.  What  has 
never  occurred  before,  or  never  in  the 
same  form,  is  novel.  As  New  is  op- 
posed to  old^  is  Novel  to  fiuniliar  or 
expected.  That  which  is  new  pre- 
supposes somethine  precedent.  That 
which  is  novel  is  abruptly  new.  The 
new  year  follows  the  old.  A  new 
edition  is  one  more  edition.  A  novel 
stjle  of  writing  is  one  which  is  exhi- 
bited for  the  nrst  time.  The  novel 
affects  our  understanding,  imani^- 
tion,  or  taste ;  the  new  is  only  a  fresh 
item  of  our  experience. 
*  Yet  was  much  taxed,  bj  that  ase  precise, 
'     \  times    not 


For    ftnlts  which   modem 
strange  hare  thought 
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"And  thoa  profonndest  htti. 
Rehire  thy  new  poMeator." 

**  I  moat  beg  not  to  hare  ItsnppoMd  that 
I  am  tetting  np  any  novel  pretonsion*  for 
the  hoDonr  of  my  own  eonntry.**— WaXt 
POLB. 
'*  That  love  whkh  flnt  waa  eet  will  flrat 

decay; 
Mine  cit^ fresher  date,  will  longer  stay." 

DBTDSH. 

"Amphitryon,    recent  from   the  nether 
•phere.**  Lewis,  Statius. 

MODIFY.    Qualify. 

To  Modify  (Lat.  m6diftcar9,  to  tit 
linutt)  is  to  change  the  form  or  exter- 
nal qualities  of  a  thing,  to  vary  by 
giving  a  new  form  or  shape :  to  redaoe 
to  other  and  often  diminisned  limits. 
It  is  not  employed  directly  of  phy- 
sical objects,  butof  physical  snbstances 
SDd  properties.  We  do  not  modify 
wood  or  stone,  but  matter  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  such  properties  or  effects  as 
light  and  sound.  We  modify  what 
has  a  mental  or  subjectiYe  form  and 
totality,  as  a  rule,  by  making  its  re- 
quirements more  or  less  stringent, 
or  a  contract  by  altering  its  terms ; 
we  QuAUFT  (Lat,  quales,  of  what 
hindf  and  fteh^,  to  make)  when  we 
impart  to  a  thing  requisite  properties 
by  addition  or  dmiinution.  We 
modify  the  form  and  qualify  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  We  momfy  by  re- 
modellmg,  we  qualify  by  reconsti- 
tuting. We  modify  by  changing  the 
outlines,  we  qualify  by  changing  the 
ingredients.  A  statement  which  is 
too  lar^  needs  to  be  modified,  one 
which  IS  too  strong,  to  be  qualified. 

MOMENT.    Instant. 

Instant  ^Lat.  imtare,  part,  instant- 
«m,  to  be  at  nand)  is  the  point  of  time 
now  present. 

MoMBNT  (Lat. momentttm,  for  movi- 
mentiim,  from  viiithrey  to  fnoot)  is  not 
restricted  to  the  present,  but  is  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  past.  We  say, 
*'  Do  so  this  instant;*'  or,  **  He 
thought  BO  at  the  moment "  (not  *'  at 
the  instant") ;  or,  "  Do  so  this  mo- 
ment." But  they  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably when  they  are  used  ab- 
stractedly from  what  ooeurs  in  them, 
or  as  simply  equivalent  to  a  point,  or 


the  shortest  possible  or  conoeiTable 
time.  ''  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; " 
**  In  a  moment,"  or,  **'  In  an  instant." 
**  It  happened  at  diat  moment,"  or 
^'  at  that  instant."  Moment  is  not 
employed  to  express  so  strictly  as  In- 
stant a  minute  point  of  time,  has  a 
more  extended  signification,  and  is 
often  equivalent  to  time  when  a  thin^ 
oocurred.  Momint  takes  into  itseu 
other  associations  than  that  of  time, 
while  Instant  is  merely  the  minutest 
period.  So  it  has  made  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  success  and  failure  to 
act  at  the  ris^t  instant  or  an  instant 
too  late.  The  same  results  have 
turned  upon  seising  or  letting  slip  the 
favourable  moment.  Every  moment 
is  precious  to  those  who  know  the 
value  of  time.  Instant  is  an  atom  of 
time  in  general.  Moment  is  a  little 
piece  of  our  time.  ''  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  I  must  go  this  in- 
stant" So  happy  moments,  not  happy 
instants. 

*'  All  these  which  in  a  momeiU  Then  be- 
hold'st. 

The  kingdomt  of  the  world,  to  Thee  I 
give."  Milton. 

"  He  made  him  stoop  perforce  nnto  his  knee. 

And  do  nnwilling  worship  to  the  saint 
That  on  his  shield  depainted  did  he  see : 

8och  homage,  till  that  instant,  nerer 
learned  be."  Spehskb. 

MONARCH.  Prince.  Sove- 
reign.   Potentate. 

Monarch  (Gr.  /uompx^Cy  ruling 
alone)  denotes  the  possessor  of  su- 

fireme  and  peculiar  power  politically, 
t  determines  nothme  of  the  extent 
of  such  power,  but  only  that  it  is  un- 
divided. Hence  the  term  is  employed 
rhetorically  of  what  is  first  of  its  lund 
in  Nature.  "The  monarch  of  the 
forest  or  of  the  beasts." 

The  term  Prince  (Fr.  pnncs,  Lat. 
prnuHpem)  is  also  indefinite  as  to  the 
extent  ot  power,  and  commonly  de- 
notes a  secondary  deme  of  it;  so  that 
a  monarch  or  his  nobles  might  equally 
be  called  princes. 

SovBRsiON  (Fr.  touveram)  is  an 
hereditary  monarch  viewed  in  his  re- 
lation to  his  own  subjects;  while 
Potentate  (Low  Lat.  p^HentatuSf  a 
sovereign)  expresses  the  possession  of 
great  power,  authority,  and  extended 
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dominion,  is  well  is  bis  relation  to 
other  princes  «nd  nations,  or,  as  they 
•are  somedmes  called,  powers. 
*'HeaTeii*t  awfal  monardC* 

MiLTOir. 
"'  The  sistere  I  Mile  gjrre  a  rich  prince  of 
mjrght."  B.  Bbuxkb. 

"Charitee, 
Whiche  is  the  vertne  $overaine,** 

OOWEB. 
"  Ezaltiag  him  not  on\j  aboTe  earthly 
princes  and  potentates^  but  abore  the  high- 
•ett  of  the  celestial  hierarchy/' — Botlk. 

MOOD.    Temper.    Humour. 

Humour  (Lat.  hiiandremf  mniture) 
and  Mood  (A.  S.  niod^  mindf  disposi- 
tian)  agree  in  denoting  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind  and  feelings ;  but 
Mood  relates  more  directly  to  the 
mind,  Humour  to  the  feelings. 

Temper  (Fr.  temp^rer,  to  temper, 
Lat.  temv6rare)  is  the  constitution  of 
the  mina,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
passions  and  affections,  or  to  ^me 
one  which  modifies  its  dispositi^ 
generally. 
"  With  pitT  calmed,  down  fell  hit  angrjr 

mood.*'  8H1.KB8PEUUI. 

"  Remember  with  what  mild  and  gracious 
temper  he  both  heard  and  indged."— 
MiLTOir. 

*'  Examine  how  roar  humour  is  inclined. 
And  what  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind.** 
Roscommon. 

MORALS.    Morality. 

Morals  (Lat.  mores)  is  a  word  de- 
noting the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life.  Morauty  is  the 
relation  in  conformity  or  nonconfor- 
mity to  the  principles  of  morals,  but 
•often  employed  m  reference  to  the 
former  alone. 

MORBID.    D18F.ASED. 

These  are  etymolorically  equiya- 
lent.  Morbid  being  Uie  Latin  form 
{moriiKduty  tickh;  morbus,  disease)  of 
the  English  Disease,  ji.e,  dis-easSf 
violation  of  ease  and  well-being ;  but 
Morbid  has  a  technical  application 
to  esses  of  a  prolonged  nature ;  to  con- 
tinuous derangement  or  deterioration 
without  yiolent  symptoms,  and  ib  as 
often  used  of  the  mental  as  of  the  physi- 
4jal  constitution ;  as,  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nerrous  system,  a  morbid 
«ensibility.    It  is  also  employed,  only 


abstractedly,  of  states  and  conditions, 
not  of  parts  affected.  We  say  '*a 
diseaseo,"  but  not  "  a  morbid  hmb.** 
Morbid  expresses  that  abnormal  in- 
fluence which  tends  to  show  itself  in 
disease. 

<*  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
crognosticate  and  prepare  all  the  morbid 
force  of  conTulsion  in  the  body  of  the  state, 
the  steadiness  of  the  phjrsieian  is  orer- 
powered  by  the  Tory  aspect  of  the  disease." 

BUBUE. 

'*  They  should  ehoose  such  places  as  were 
open  to  the  most  ihTonrable  aspects  and  in- 
fluence oi  the  hearens,  where  there  was  a 
well-tempered  soil,  dear  air,  pure  springi 
of  water,  that  diteased  persons  coming  bom 
unhealthy  places  might  obtain  recoreiy." 
—Bates. 

MOREOVER.    Besides. 
These  terms  agree  in  expressing  an 
additional  hct  by  way  of  reason  to 
what  may  hare  lieen  stated  already. 
They  seem  to  differ,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  relative  weight  of 
the   reason   which  they  intrcMuce; 
Moreover    implying  that   what  is 
added  is  of  some  importance ;  while 
^">ESiDES  implies  that  though  stated 
'*  a  view  to  add  weight,  the  case 
'  bare  been  good  enough  with- 
out itw  "  I  cannot  well  go  out  to-dny; 
1  am  dnuch  engaged ;  oesides,  it  is 
beginning  to  rain."     "There  will 
always  9^  war  among  men,  so  long 
•  •  •^-  reigns  in  human  hearts; 
moreover,  ^er  causes  are  perpetu- 
ally at  hand;" 
MOROSE.\SuLLBNj. 
Moroseness  \Lat.   jmorwu*,   self- 
.  wiUed)   and   Su\"'*wjt8s    (formerly 
solein,  Lat.  wltu\<^^^9  lonely)  are 
states  of  mind  or\e™per;  ^^^  ^« 
former  manifests  itsellv^  those  who 
are  in  influence';  the»***^>  '**  those 
who  are  in  subservience.     "  If  the- 
master  is  morose,  littv  wonder  that 
the  servant  is  sullen^T    Moroseness 
comes  from  harsh  view'^  °^  human 
nature ;  suUenness,  fro»  *  feeling  of 
discontent.    The  one  i^Lwron^  ac- 
tively;  the  other,  wrong^^*®"^®*/* 
The  one  is  a  matter  of  treatin!l|P^>.^ 
other,  a  matter  of  endurance^'  ^^ 
roseness  is  more  purely  mental 
lenness  shows  itself  in  the  demeimou? 

into  the  wilderness,  and  chosen  retirenaeont; 
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not  oat  of  anf  mofMtffiest  of  tamper  or  mis- 
anthropy."—Bishop  HOBKB. 

'*  I  foand  him  seated  with  so  mach  tuUen 
and  stupid  graTin*,  that,  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  told  me,  I  xtahy  took  him 
for  an  idiot,  whom  the  people,  from  some 
snperstitioas  notions,  were  readj  to  woi^ 
ship."— Cook's  Voyagu. 

MOTION.     Movement.      Loc^ 

MOTION. 

Motion  (Lat.  motibnemy  a  moving) 
is  abstract.  Movement  is  concrete, 
that  is,  bound  up  with  the  thing  itself 
that  moves.  So,  the  laws  of  motion ; 
the  movements  of  the  planets ;  the 
movements  of  an  annj ;  or  a  bod j  of 
men  in  motion.  The  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  might  be  spoken  of 
as  vi^ell  as  their  movements.  In  that 
case,  the  idea  of  motion  is  opposed  to 
that  of  rest;  movement  is  definite  and 
specific  motion  in  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular subject  Hence  Motion  is  a 
more  scientific  or  technical  word  than 
movement.  So  we  use  the  terms, 
'*  perpetual  motion ; "  '*  composition 
and  resolution  of  motion,"  not  of 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
personal  action  is  regarded  as  under 
rule,  we  appljr  to  sucn  changes  of  the 
bodily  position  the  term  Movement. 
«  He  made  a  motion  with  his  hand." 
^  Some  animals  are  natundly  grace- 
ful in  their  movements." 

Locomotion  (Lat  Pkus,  a  place,  and 
m^ere,  part,  mottu,  to  move)  is  the 
particultf  motion  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  locomotion  die  whole 
body  moves,  in  motion  either  the 
whole  or  one  or  more  of  the  parts. 
Motion  is  seen  in  plants,  but  not  loco- 
motion. 

'*  Deroid  of  sense  and  motion.*' 

MiLTOM. 

"  In  hnman  works,  thoagh  labor'd  on  with 

pain. 
A  thonsand  movementt  scarce  one  pnrpoee 

In  Go<r s  one  single  can  its  end  prodooe. 
Yet  serres  to  second  too  some  other  nse." 

POPK. 

"  The  tooo-motwe  manner  of  aa  English- 
man drenlates  his  person  and  of  course  his 
sash  into  everj  quarter  of  the  kingdom.**— 
Observer. 

MOTIVE.      Purpose,      Objbot. 
Inducement.    Reason. 
MonvB  (Lat.  motii;us,  that  which 
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move*  to  the  doing  of  anything,  Pr.  motif) 
is  the  term  commonly  employed  of  that 
which  excites  to  action  and  oetermines 
choice. 

The  motive  is  of  tiie  nature  of  an 
Inducement  when  it  leads  us  to  action 
(Lat  induciire,  to  lead  on)  by  its  agree- 
ment with  our  inclinations  or  desires 
of  good. 

It  is  a  Reason  (Fr.  nit«m,  Lat. 
rUtionem)  when  it  takes  such  a  form 
as  commends  itself  to  our  reason  or 
judgment 

Object  (Lat.  obpteJire,  part,  objectus, 
to  east  over  a^inst  one)  is  tnat  to 
which  the  desires  are  directed,  and  on 
which  the  purpose  is  fixed  as  the  end 
of  action  or  effort ;  something  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  realize  or  bring 
about ;  the  final  cause. 

The  Purpose  (O.Fr.  pourpoi,  ac- 
cording to  some  from  pourpenser,  to  be- 
think one's  self;  with  others,  more 
probably,  the  Lat  prbp6sftum)  is  the 
operation  of  that  process  of  which  the 
object  is  the  end  and  aim.  The  ob- 
ject is  definite  and  fixed :  the  purpose 
IS  continuous  and  variable  till  the 
object  is  gained.  The  inducement  is 
always  practicable  and  tangible:  the 
reason  is  the  definition  of  the  induce- 
ment The  purpose  may,  however, 
be  r^arded  nom  two  pomts  of  view ; 
that  IS,  either  as  an  end,  in  which 
case  it  is  identical  with  object,  or  as 
a  plan  for  attaining  it  But  an  object 
is  external  to  one^s  self;  a  purpose 
may  be  internal,  as  a  purpose  to  lead 
a  new  life. 

"Bf  motive,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which  mores,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind 
to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
singlj,  or  manj  things  eoajolntl7.*'~£o- 
WABBBpJ'^eedomoftKe  WUL 

"  He  travelled  the  world  on  purpose  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  men.*— 
CfuareUan, 

"  Be  ready  ahravs  to  give  aa  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
h<^  that  is  in  yon.**— JBh^.  Bible. 

"  Obfectt  beside  its  proper  sienification, 
•ame  to  be  abusively  appbed  to  denote  mo- 
tive, end,  final  eause.  .  . .  This  innovation 
was  probably  borrowed  firom  the  Fkeneh.'* 
—Sib  W.  Hamiltov. 

'*Let»  then,  the  Ibrtuno  or  the  honour 
(for  both  are  included  in  the  magical  word 
silver)  which  eminent  worth  may  propose 
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[mote] 


to  itself,  be  among  the  inducemenU  which 
erect  the  hopes  and  quicken  the  application 
of  a  Tirtnons  man."— Bishop  Hvbd. 

MOVE.    Stir. 

^6  Terbe  Are  used  both  at  transi- 
tivet  and  intraiuitiTes.  Astransitives. 
to  Movx  (Lat.  mXvcrt)  is  to  impel 
a  thing  so  as  to  cause  it  to  change 
its  place ;  being  employed  analogoasly 
of  what  induces  moral  as  well  as 
physical  change. 

To  Stib  (A.  S.  styrian)  is  to  more 
in  such  a  way  that  the  movement  is 
accompanied  by  some  amount  of  in- 
ternal commotion  or  disturbance. 
Again,  Stir  in  the  intransitive  sense, 
expresses  more  distinctively  that  kind 
of  quick,  short  movement  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  individual  or  object,  and 
implies  little  or  no  change  of  locality. 

"The  mind  $tir»  not  one  jot  berond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  bare 
oflbred  for  its  contemplation." — ^Looui. 

"  In  Him  we  lire  and  movt  and  hare  onr 
being.**— i£Vyft»A  Bible. 

MUTTER.    Murmur. 

To  Mutter,  formed  to  express  the 
kind  of  Kound,  is  to  utter  articulate 
words,  but  in  a  confused,  indistinct 
undertone. 

Mdrmvr  (Lat.  murmur)  is  inarticu- 
late,  like  the  sound  of  running  water, 
and  the  sign  of  sullenness  and  discon- 
tent. Mutter  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  expression  of  any  particular 
feeling,  as  tne  mag^ian  may  mutter 
his  incantation. 

MUTUAL.    Rbciprocal.  Corre- 

LATIVS. 

MuTVAL(Lat  mutmuy  interchanged) 
implies  nothing  as  to  time  or  order  of 
action. 

RecipHocal  (Lat.  rhii'pr'ieut),  in- 
volves an  idea  or  priority  and  succes- 
sion, A  mutual  thing  is  simply  a 
thing  which  exists  between  two  per- 
sons ;  a  recinrocal  thing  so  exists  as 
the  result  ox  a  giving  and  returning. 
^'  The  attachment  was  mutual,"  would 
mean  simply  that  it  was  felt  on  both 
sides;  that  it  was  reciprocal,  that 
what  one  had  given  the  other  also  had 
returned. 


"  Bat  as  He  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to 

bless. 
On  mutual  wants  bnilt  mtUwd  h^>mnes8.** 

POPK. 

"  This  atonement  was  the  end  of  the  in* 
eamatiaa,  and  the  two  articles  rec^nnocotr; 
for  an  incarnation  is  imolied  and  presnp> 
posed  in  the  Seriptnre  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, as  the  necessary  means  to  the  end.** 
—Bishop  Horslet. 

That  is  Correlative  (prefix  cor-y 
Lat.  ccn-y  with,  and  relative)  which 
bears  a  reciprocal  relationship,  but  is 
confined  to  what  has  the  nature  of 
fixed  arrangement  in  nature  or  art. 
In  correlatives  the  two  related  things 
go  together,  so  that  the  existence  of 
one  araws  after  it  of  necessity  the 
existence  of  the  other.  Sometimes 
this  is  in  idea,  sometimes  in  actual 
expression.  ''Spiritual  things  and 
spiritual  men,"  says  Spelman,  ''are 
corrtlativet,  and  cannot  in  reason  be 
divided."  On  the  other  hand  father 
is  a  correlative  term  and  implies  a  son, 
as  son  a  father ;  so  centre  and  circum- 
ference. 

*'  It  is  an  nniversal  dbserration  which  we 
maj  ftirm  npon  langnaf e,  that  where  two 
relative  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  each  other  in  nnmber,  rank,  or  con- 
sideration, there  are  always  corretatioe 
terms  invented  which  answer  to  both  the 
parts  and  express  their  mntnal  relation." 
—Hums. 

MYSTERIOUS.    Mysticau    Ca- 

BAU8TICAL.      MaOICAL. 

M  Y8TERiou8(  Lat.  mtfithium^  secret  ^ 
from  Gr.  /bUMrnsptov)  denotes  that  a 
thing  is  not  only  obscure,  but  that 
there  is  in  the  character  of  that  ob- 
scuritjr  something  which  excites 
curiosity  and  wonder. 

Mystical  (Gr.  fAwrriiUf,  $ecret,  om- 
nected  with  mtfsteries)  denotes  that 
which  does  not  so  much  excite  emo- 
tion as  baffle  curiosity  and  compre- 
hension, by  secret  meanings  involved 
in  the  subject  as  it  meets  the  ear  or 
the  eye ;  as,  mystic  wordsof  prophecy, 
that  IS,  words  which  have  a  meaning 
not  limited  to  their  primary  applica- 
tion. Mazes  of  the  mystic  dance ; 
that  is,  whose  movements  are  more 
than  they  seem,  and  are  significant  of 
ideas  and  emotions.  The  mvsterioua 
opposes  itself  to  inquiry ;  the  mysti- 
cal invites  it.    The  mystical  speaks 
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a  double  language,  the  mysterious  it 
darklj  silent. 

"  Bt  a  silent,  unseen,  mysttrunu  prooess, 
the  ftorest  flower  of  the  garden  springs  from 
a  smnll,  insignificant  seed."— HoRKK. 

"  Fool,  thon  didst  not  understand 
The  mystic  language  of  the  eye,  nor  hand.** 
Pomn. 

Cabalutical  (h$  Cabal)  pre- 
serves its  primary  idea,  the  mystic 
value  and  significanoe  of  signs,  such 
as  letters,  words,  signs,  and  numbers, 
all  of  which,  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
Law,  were  by  the  Cab^ists  invested 
with  a  meaning^  supposed  to  contain 
a  mystery,  and  m  some  cases  to  have 
a  predictive  force.  As  the  cabalistic 
points  to  an  inherent  virtue  of  sifns, 
so  the  Magical  (Gr.  fiAyut^c^  Mayoc. 
a  mogian)  point!  to  the  preternatural 
powers  of  human  agents.  A  magncal 
effect  is  produced  when  it  is  such  as 
seems  far  to  exceed  the  time,  oppor- 
tunities, materials,  or  resources  of  him 
who  brings  it  about ;  hence  the  magi- 
cal is  startling  in  itself,  and  imposing 
in  its  effects.  It  is  mysteriously  effec- 
tive, as  if  its  operation  were  aided  by 
something  above  ordinary  processes 
and  powers. 

"  Some  have  imagined  that  envy  has  a 
certain  magiaU  foroe  in  it,  and  that  the 
eves  of  the  envioos  have  by  their  ihseination 
blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy."— 
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'  Babbi  Elias,  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  the  letter  aleph  is  six  times 
found,  cabaiiatieaUy  concludes  that  the 
world  shall  endure  Just  six  thousand  years, 
aleph  in  computation  standing  for  a  thou- 
sand."—Sib  T.  HsBBERT,  TractU, 


N. 

NAKED.    Bare.    Uncovered. 

Naked  (A.  S.  nacod)  denotes  the 
absence  of  any  covering;  Bare  (A.  S. 
6<rr),  destitute  of  some  specific  or 
proper  covermg.  A  man  is  naked 
when  he  has  no  clothes  upon  him: 
his  head  is  bare  when  his  hat  or  heaa 
covering  is  absent.  A  tree  which  has 
iost  its  leaves  in  winter  could  only  be 
<^l0i  naked  by  analogy,  that  is,  by 
being  regarded  as  destitute  of  a  kind 
of  clothing.    It  is,  when  stripped  of 


its  leaves,  c<«unonly  called  bare. 
When  applied  to  objects  in  general. 
Barb  commonly  conveys  the  idea  of 
destitution  or  privation;  bare  walla 
means  unfurnished  wsJIb.  While 
Naked  is  used  sometimes  in  a  favour- 
able sense,  meaning  unobscurecL  un- 
encumbered (as  we  speak  of  the 
naked  truth).  Bare  always  denotes 
want,  insufficiency,  or  isolation. 

Uncovbrbd  (prefix  tin- and  amwir^ 
'LkUeo6f^tnn)  is  entirely  a  colourless 
term,  and  depends  upon  the  context* 
Anything  may  be  uncovered  which  is 
capable  of  bemg^  covered,  whether  in 
the  sense  of  clothed  or  not.  Com- 
monly speaking,  the  naked  is  the  un* 
coverod  where  it  might  be  covered ; 
the  bare,  the  uncovered  where  it 
ou^ht  to  be,  <ff  might  be  better  con- 
ceived as,  covered. 

**  Wretsbed,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked,"— JOtgiith  Bible, 
"  For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  oo 
To  hideous  winter,  and   confounds  him 

there; 
Sap  eheciced  with  firost,  and  lusty  leaves 

quite  gone ; 
Beauty  o*ersnowed,  and  barmen  erttf- 
where."  Shakbspbabb. 

"None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the 
compliment  of  uncovering  their  heads  when 
thej  meet,  as  we  do."— Dampibb's  Voi/' 
ages, 

NAME.  Appellation.  Denomi- 
nation.   Title.    Designation. 

Of  these  Name  (A.  S.  nanuif  nanie, 
fumn),  connected  with  the  Lat.  nomen^ 
is  the  simplest  and  most  generic,  in- 
dicating simply  the  word  by  which  a 
thine  or  person  is  distinguished.  It 
is  the  current  representation  of  the 
thing  itself. 

Appellation  (Lat.  appelldtionentf 
an  entitling)  properly  denotes  a  de- 
scriptive term  where  some  individual 
is  expressed,  or  some  peculiar  charac- 
terisuc ;  as, "  Alexander  of  Macedon*8 
appellation  was  'the  Great;'"  or, 
**  b.  Thomas  Aquinas'  appellation  was 
*the  Angelic  Doctor.'" 

A  Title  (Lat.  fUniue)  is  a  name  in 
some  way  indicative  of  dignity,  dis- 
tinctiveness, or  prominence,  and  not, 
as  appellatives  may  be,  of  reproach.  1 1 
is  a  xind  of  honourable  poKtical  appel- 
lation. 
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Dm}90uttiA'nos(tAUdenbminHwnem, 
m  nmming  after)  is  a  difltinctive  name, 
impIjriDg  sectional  dirision  or  classifi- 
cation. It  maj*  be  expressed  by  either 
a  noon  or  an  adjectiye;  as,  Pharisee^ 
rood,  bad.  It  deserres,  howerer,  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  term  belones  to 
such  distinctions  as  are  imposed  by 
men,  not  snch  as  are  based  upon  the 
differences  of  nature ;  though  the  de- 
nominations so  imposed  may  a^p^e 
with  natural  distinctions.  Wedonot, 
for  instance,  speak  of  plants,  animals, 
or  minerals  of  different  denomina- 
tions. 

Dmignation  (|Lat  designatiinemjm 
dueribing)  is  a  dutinotiTe  title,  point- 
ing out  more  specifically  one  indiri- 
dual  from  others.  The  word  carries 
the  mind  beyond  the  fact  of  a  distinc- 
tire  name,  to  the  effort  of  those  who 
imposed  it  as  peculiarly  appropriate  or 
characteristic.  Designation  is  to  the 
indiTidoal  what  denomination  is  to 
the  class. 
"A  nanu  whioh  ererj  wind  to  hearea  woald 

bear. 
Whkh  man  to  speak,  and  angele  J07  t* 
hear."  Cowlkt. 

"  Men  mntt  endearoor  to  palliate  what 
th«7  cannot  cure.  Tbej  mnet  inetitiite 
■ooie  pereons,  nnder  the  apptUation  of 
magietratet,  whoee  pecoliar  offloe  it  Is  to 
point  ont  the  decrees  of  eqnitj,  to  pnnish 
transgressors.** —Hums. 

"  If  the  qualities  which  I  hare  ranged 
nnder  the  head  of  the  sublime  be  all  found 
oottsistent  with  each  other,  and  all  diiln«nt 
from  those  which  I  place  nnder  the  head  of 
beaut/ ;  and  if  those  which  compose  the 
class  of  the  beautiftil  hare  the  same  consis- 
tency with  themselras,  and  the  same  oppo- 
sition to  those  which  are  olsssad  under  the 
dgmminatiom  of  sabUme,  I  am  in  little  pnin 
whether  anjbodj  chooecs  to  foUow  the 
name  I  giro  them  or  not,  prorided  he  allows 
that  what  I  dispose  under  diflbrent  heads 
are  in  reality  diflbrent  things  in  nature.**— 

BUBKS. 

**The  ranking  of  things  into  species, 
whieh  is  nothina  but  sortmg  them  under 
ssTeral  UtUt,  is  ooae  bj  us  according  to  the 
ideas  that  we  hare  of  them."— Locks. 

**  This  is  a  plain  ifermtfum  of  the  Duke 
ofMariborough.  Onekindofstuff  used  to 
Ibtten  land  is  called  marl,  and  OTorj  one 
knowa  that  borough  is  the  name  of  a  town.** 


NARRATE.    Rscoukt.    Tell. 
Naubatb  (Lat.  narrirt)  belongs  to 
the  rhetorical ;  RicotrKr(Fr.racMi(«r) 


SYBTONTMS  [nARBATeJ 

to  the  instructire,  Tbll  to  the  popu- 
lar and  familiar.  One  narrates  with 
stiidy,by  rule,  and  with  due  attentioa  to 
style,  and  with  a  yiew  to  engaging  and 
interesting  the  auditory  or  ue  public. 
One  recounts  with  care,  as  anxious 
that  all  important  facts  should  be 
taken  count  of.  One  tells  plainly, 
simply,  intelligibly,  agreeably,  amus- 
ingly. 

NARROW.  CONTBACTED,  CON- 
PINED. 

Narrow  (A.  S.  neanc,  nearOf  con- 
nected with  Mar's  denotes  no  more 
than  the  bein||^  of  little  breadth,  with- 
out of  necessity  implying  either  that 
it  is  the  result  of  any  artificial  pro- 
cess, or  any  disparaging  force ;  as,  a 
narrow  stream.  A  narrow  escape  is 
one  in  which  the  interval  between 
the  point  of  danger  and  the  person 
SToiding  it  is  near  or  narrow. 

Contracted  (Lat.  contrithh^f  part. 
contractuSf  to  draw  in)  implies  an  arti- 
ficial process,  or  the  result  of  narrow- 
ing influences.  Metaphoriodly,  a 
narrow  mind  is  so  by  nature ;  a  con- 
tracted mind  is  so  by  association, 
training,  or  prejudice. 

CoNPiNBD  (Fr.  CM/ifMr,  to  cat^n§, 
Lat.  emfinit.  bordering  vpon)  implies 
more  strongly  than  CS>ntracted  the 
operation  of  extfrnoi  forces.  A  stream 
is  contracted  within  its  ordinary 
course  by  the  drought  of  summer;  it 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  bed  by  arti- 
ficial embankments. 

"  Men  should  accustom  themseires  bj  the 
light  of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  woiid,  and  not  re- 
doce  the  world  to  the  narrowiu$$  of  their 
minds."— Baook. 

"The  more  efliBctual  eontraetkm  of  the 
wlnd-pipe  in  anj  strong  or  Tiolent  expira- 
tion or  coughing."— Eat. 

"  That  man  can  do  wTonc[  arises  from  a 
weakness  and  not  a  superior  strength  in 
him,  from  the  imperfection  of  hisriewa,  asd 
the  ootiffmtdmeu  of  his  powars.**— HoAPLKT. 

NATIVE.    Natal.    Naturau 
Natite  (Lat.  naUtmi)  indicates  a 

relation  to  an  object  on  the  score  of 

ori^ ;  pertaining  to  one's  birth ;  as. 

nauve  land  or  language;  confierred 

by  birth,  as  native  genius. 

Natytral  (Lat.  natwralUy  belonging 
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to  ffotitre)  pertaining  to  the  oonstitQ- 
tion  of  Nature,  or  aome  particular 
nature,  aa  opposed  to  what  la  unoon- 
nected  with  Nature,  artificial,  dit- 
torted,  or  the  like. 

Natal  (Lat.  natHis,  belonging  to 
<me*t  birth)  means  belong^g  to  the 
«rent  or  circumstances  of  a  man's 
-birth }  as  a  natal  daj,  hour,  star. 

NAU3EA.    Loathing.    Disgust. 

At  employed  of  repugnance  of  feel- 
ing towards  objects,  Nausea  (literally 
Sea-Sicknbss,  Gr.  yavavt ;  vavci  a  ship) 
is  commonly  employed  of  that  dislire 
which  is  the  result  of  over-much 
supply,  involying  tediousness  and 
oatiety ;  Loathing  (m  Loathe),  of  a 
stronjs  eonstitutionai  dislike,  whether 
physical  or  of  the  moral  taste ;  Dis- 
ousT  (O.Fr.  desgoutter.  to  loathe;  goust, 
Lat  iustut,  tasU)  of  what  strongly 
offends  the  moral  sense  rather  than 
the  physical;  as,  disg^  at  the  conduct 
of  another. 

NEAB.    Nigh.    Close. 

At  adTerbt,  Near  (A.  S.  neira. 
oomparatiyeof  n«^  nigh)^  Nigh,  ana 
Close  (Fr.  tlot,  part,  of  cWe,  to  shut) 
may  be  thus  in  usage  distinguished. 
We  commonly  now  employ  Near  both 
of  time  and  space,  while  we  restrict 
NiGii  to  space.  Niffh  at  hand.  <<  The 
time  draweth  nigh,"  would  be  now 
expressed  by  the  "  Time  draws  near." 
AVe  seldom  employ  Nigh  but  with 
amplification;  as,  nigh  at  hand. 
Near  is  by  no  means  so  strong  and 
definite  as  Close.  Houses  are  near  to 
each  other  which  are  separated  by 
what  the  speaker  may  consider  a 
moderate  interval;  they  are  close 
when  they  almost  touch.  Near  is 
employed  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb, 
ana  a  preposition ;  Nigh,  as  an  ad- 
jective and  an  adverb,  but  not  as  a 
preposition ;  in  that  case,  it  requires 
the  addition  of  To.  Near  is  only, 
however,  used  as  an  adjective  when 
it  is  separated  by  the  verb  from  its 
substantive ;  as,  '*  The  house  is  near ; " 
but  not  <<  A  near  house.''  Both  Near 
and  Close  have  a  metaphorical  sense 
of  parsimonious,  which  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose. 
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NEABEST.    Next. 

Nearest  denotes  the  closest  proxi- 
mity of  space,  Next  the  proximate 
place  in  order.  The  nearest  house  is 
that  to  which  the  distance  is  the 
shortest,  the  next  house  is  that  to 
which  one  comes  after  the  present  in 
course  or  computation. 

NECESSABY.  Essential.  Bb- 
QUisiTE.    Needful. 

Necessary  (Lat.  nieestarius)  is  an 
indefinite  term.  Necessity  mav  relats 
to  the  order  and  course  of  Nature^ 
or  the  projects  and  designs  of  men, 
or  the  laws  of  thought  and  argumen- 
tation. That  is  necessary  which  is  of 
essential  and  indispensable  obligation. 

BEQUisrTE  (Lat.  r^umtiim,  a  want^ 
a  requiremont)  relates  to  some  end, 
whether  of  thoup^t  or  action,  which 
the  requisite  indispensably  subserves* 

Essential  (Lat.  Mfentia,  essence; 
essty  to  be)  denotes  what  is  needful  to 
make  a  thing  what  it  is  or  professes 
to  be— being  regarded  as  vitally  part 
and  parcel  of  the  thing  itself.  Neces- 
sary relates  to  the  course  of  things ; 
Essential,  to  the  oonstitntion  of 
things,  and  our  conceptions  of  them  | 
BEQuisrrE,  to  human  deliberation  ana 
choice.  Needful  is  less  abstract  than 
Necessary,  and  applies  to  personal  re- 
quisites specifically  and  in  aetail.  *'To 
cross  the  water  is  necessary  in  order 
to  travel  in  France:  but  money  is 
needful  to  travel  at  all."  Necessary 
is  a  term  primarily  of  logic;  Essential 
of  metaphysics  I  Kbquisite,  of  practi- 
cal life.  That  is  necessanr  to  a  thing 
which  the  very  notion  of^it  seems  to 
draw  after  it.  That  is  essential  with- 
out which  it  would  not  fulfil  its  defi- 
nition or  be  what  it  is.  That  is  re- 
quisite without  which  it  would  be  in 
a  condition  of  deficiency  or  want. 

"  A  certain  kind  of  temper  it  necessary 
to  the  pleMore  and  qaiet  of  oar  minds.*' — 
Tillotson. 

'*  Judgment  is  more  essential  to  a  general 
than  ooorage.**— DxNHAM. 

"All  tmth  requisite  for  men  to  know." 
Milton. 
It  may  be  observed  that  nothing  \b 
more  common  than  the  employment 
of  Essential  in  the  sense  ofstronglv 
desirable  or  necessary.     Hence  sucn 
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intolerable  vulgarisms  aa  that ''  It  is 
TeiT  essential  to  wrap  up  one's  self  in 
cold  weather/'  It  snould  have  been 
either  Rkquisitb  or  Nkcbssart  ;  the 
latter  representing  the  act  as  induced 
b J  circumstances ;  the  former,  bj  onr 
own  wants  and  feeling^. 
**  All  things  imiM  fat  defence  •bonnd." 

The  needful  is,  generally  sp^iking, 
that  form  of  the  necessary  which  in- 
Tolres  a  double  object — the  imme- 
diate and  the  remote.  The  necessary- 
is  wanted  for  itself,  except  so  fio-  as 
abstract  ends  are  addiuonally  con- 
sidered, as  happiness,  comfort,  and 
the  like ;  the  needful,  for  something 
also  to  which  it  conduces. 

NEEDY.    Necessitous. 

Needy  (A.  S.  nthd^  loont,  compul' 
non^  and  Necbssftous  (sM  Necessary) 
are  both  employed  of  persons  lacking 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  or  of 
their  station  in  it ;  but  Needy  is  em- 
ployed more  directly-  of  the  person, 
ana  Necsssttous  of  the  condition. 
Hence  necessitous  may  imply  a  casual 
state ;  while  Needy  implies  one  more 
permanent,  as  being  characteristic  of 
the  individual  or  class. 

NEFARIOUS.    Iniquitous. 

These  terms  both  express  the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  human 
conduct  or  transactions;  but  Ns- 
FARious(Lat.  n^riuSj  ssecra6/s)  points 
more  directly  to  the  intrinsic  badness 
of  the  deed;  lKiQurrDus(Lat.  Yntouiu, 
un/atr,  unjust),  to  the  detriment  done 
to  others,  who  are  involved  in  the 
object  or  consequences  of  the  act. 
Iniquitous,  however,  is  quite  applic- 
able also  to  deeds  or  conduct  reg^urded 
intrinsically.  In  that  case  that  is  ini- 
nuitous  which  is  flapantly  immoral, 
tnat  is  nefarious  which  is  regarded  as 
violating  sacred  obligations,  deeds  of 
unhallowed  wrong. 

"  That  for  their  own  n^arfouM  end* 

TreAd  upon  Freedom  and  her  fHende.** 
CummieHAM. 

"  In  thitdty  (Athens)  there  were  parties, 
and  avowed  ones  too*  for  the  Persians, 
Bpartans,  and  Macedonians,  supported  each 
of  them  bv  one  or  more  demagogues  pen- 
sioned ana  bribed  to  this  m^uitous  ser- 
vicc.''~BuRXS. 


SYNONYMS  [^NBEDTJ 

NEGLECT.  Disregard.  Sugbt. 

These  may  be  all  regarded  as  botk 
nouns  and  verbs.  Neolect  (Lit. 
^g^V^f  *o  ^^i^ctf  part  negUetus)  it 
not  so  positive  as  Sught  (old  G«r» 
tUhtftmooikf  timpU),  Neglect  may  bo 
the  consequence  of  inattention  or  pro- 
occupation.  Slight  of  persons  is  always 
an  act  of  dislike  and  contempt.  It  is 
not  absolutely  confined  to  persons  as 
its  object.  We  may  slight  as  well  as 
neglect  an  opportunity.  To  neglect 
it  IS  to  overlook  it;  to  sHght  it,  is  to 
think  little  of  it,  and  so  undervalue 
it.  Disregard  relates  more  specific 
odly  to  what  is  brought  into  per- 
sonal relation  to  one's  self^  and  has 
commonly  a  positive  and  deliberate 
force,  amountmg  to  intentional  neg- 
lect, or  the  setting  a  small  value 
on  a  thing,  or  a  voluntary  orerlooking 
of  it;  as,  to  disregard  an  insult,  or  an 
attempt,  on  the  ]>ftrt  of  another,  to  do 
one  an  injury.  We  should  speak  of 
slighting  rather  then  disregarding  the 
^ood  offices  of  others.  Seme  exercise  of 
judgment,  whether  wisely  or  not,  is 
involved  in  Disregard;  while  Suoht 
may  be  the  result  of  prejudice^  and 
neglect,  of  ignorance  or  inattention. 

"  Thus  said,  he  turned,  and  Satan,  bowing 

low. 
As  to  superior  s^nrits  is  wont  in  Hearen, 
Where  honour  due  and  rererence  none 

rugUcU, 
Took  leave.**  Milton. 

"  It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have 
been  bred  to  scholastic  professions,  and 
passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies, 
where  nothing  but  leamiuff  confers  ho- 
nours, to  dUregard  trerj  other  qualiflc*- 
iioar—HambUr. 
"Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  pro- 


See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loueely 

slighted. 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdained.** 
Shakbspbarb. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD.  Vicinity. 
PaoxiMrrT.    Propinquity. 

Neighbourhood  f  A.  S.  nedhgebur, 
is  Saxon,  ViciKmr  (LaL  vtcinttatem, 
vkmutf  a  neighbour)  is  Latin.  Hence, 
as  commonljrhappens,  the  Saxon  term 
is  the  more  comprehensive.  Neigh- 
bourhood is,  in  the  first  place,  em- 
ployed both  of  the  place  or  places  in 
the  vicinity,  and  of  the  persons  in- 
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habiting  them ;  ViciNirr,  onlj  of  the 
place.  Again^  Neighbourhood  is  em- 
plojed  to  designate  the  general  near- 
ness or  coUectiveness  of  persons  or 
objects  among  one  another ;  ViciNrrY, 
only  of  the  nearness  of  one  thing  to 
another,oraperaontoaphioe.  Hence 
a  difference  in  the  form  of  expression ; 
•Sy  to  lire  in  the  ricinity  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  the  neighbourhood,  no- 
thing more  being  meant  than  physical 
proxmiity. 

**  Till,  towards  night,  they  came  onto  a 

plain. 
By  which  a  little  hermitaoe  there  laj. 
Far  firom  all  neigkbourhood  the  which  annoj 
it  majr."  Bpbbskb. 

"  The  weather  was  pleaeant,  and  we  daily 
•aw  some  of  those  birds  which  are  looked 
npon  as  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  sneh 
as  boobies,  men-of-war^  tropic  birds,  and 
gannets.**— Cook's  Voyages. 

PROzmrrY  (Lat.  proxtmiu,  nearest) 
is  the  closest  degree  of  nearness,  as 

PaoprKQuiTY  (  Lht,  priipinguus,near) 
exnresses  only  nearness,  in  general 
and  irrespectively  of  degree ;  while 
neighbourhood  is  sociiu  nearness, 
ricmity  topographical  nearness,  and 
proximity  close  nearness.  As  Neigh- 
bourhood and  ViciNrrv  are  confined  to 
physical  nearness,  Proxiicity  and 
pRonNQumr  are  applicable  to  moral 
nearness,  as  of  ideas,  time,  kindred. 

"  If  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  u  with  ease  withstood." 
Pbtdes. 

**  The  ligaments  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
rotie  tnnides  of  the  ejre  draw  the  retina 
nearer  to  the  crystalline  hnmoor.  and  by 
their  relaxation  snlEBr  it  to  retnm  to  its 
natnra)  distance  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  object  in  respect  of  distance  or  |nx>- 
pinqKity,''^KkT. 

NEWS.  Tidings.   Intbliioence. 

News  denotes  what  is  gpenerally 
new  in  the  way  of  intelligence  firom 
any  or  all  quarters.  This  may  be  in- 
teresting to  onrselves  in  common  with 
others,  or  it  may  be  wholly  oninterest- 
ing. 

TiDiifos  are  news  of  what  has  tided 
wbetided  (A.  S,tid;  tide,  time),  more 
or  less  expected  from  a  psrticular  quar- 
ter, and  always  personally  interesting. 
As  we  maj^  hare  news  of  a  foreign 
war,  and  tidings  of  our  friends  en- 
gaged in  it.    News  may  be  good  or 


bad;  but  we  speak  of  good  more 
often  than  of  eyil  or  bad  tidings. 

Intelugbnce  (Lat.  intelttg^ire,  to 
undentand)  is  a  more  fonuai  word, 
denoting  public  or  official  communi- 
cation of  news,  and  is  always  of  gene- 
ral interest,  whether  gpood  or  bad,  and 
commonly  on  definite  subjects. 

"  I  wonder  that,  in  the  present  sitnation 
of  aflkirs,  yon  can  take  pleasure  in  writing 
anything  but  nam.**— ^pcctotor. 

'*  When  presnmptnons  Spain 
Baptised  her  fleet  invincible  in  Tain, 
Her  gloomy  monardi,  donbtftil,  and  re- 
signed 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxions  mind. 
Asked  of  the  wares  that  broke  npon  his 

coast 
'WhBttidinoaf*  and  the  surge  replied, 'All 
lost !  ^**  COWPBR. 

'*  My  lion,  whose  Jaws  are  at  all  hoars 
open  to  int4iUffmc9,  informs  me  that  there 
are  a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being." 
— Stkblb. 

NIGGARDLY.  Miserly.  Ava- 
ricious.   Covetous.    Sordid. 

All  these  terms  describe  excess  of 
seltiahness  in  the  use  or  aoijuitdtion  of 
money  or  valuable  possessions.  The 
NiGOARDLT  man  (Icel.  hnoggr,  nig- 
gard, tparing)  is  hard  upon  others; 
the  Miserly  man  (Lat.  mXeer,  nuter- 
able),  upon  himself  as  weU.  He  lives 
only  for  his  hoard. 

The  Avaricious  (Lat.  HvMtia,  ava- 
rtce, )  is  simply  rapacious  for  himself; 
the  Covetous  (0.  rr.  cavoiter,  to  covet, 
Lat.  cUftidutf  deeiroui  o^  is  so  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  oualiir  of  the 
miser  starving  in  the  miost  or  plenty 
is  more  ridio«ilous  than  pitiable:  that 
of  the  niggardly  man,  the  more  pitiable 
and  hateful;  for  he  wonla  profit 
though  others  should  starve,  that  of 
the  avaricious  and  covetous,  the  more 
formidable.  Avarice  is  greediness; 
but  oovetousness  would  snatch  the 
food  from  another's  mouth.  The  ava- 
ricious man  is  a  man  of  cares  and  de- 
sires :  the  covetous  man,  one  of  envy 
and  design. 

Sordid  (Lat.  ionttdus,  foulS  ex- 
presses the  sacrifice  or  loss  of  wnat  is 
noble,  and  the  adoption  of  what  is 
mean  in  fi»eling  and  conduct  in  refe- 
rence to  the  acquisition  of  gain.  As 
the  covetous  man  is  desirous  of  ap- 
propriating the  wealth  of  others,  so 
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tb«  ayariciom  man  is  simpjbf  inordi- 
nately dcBiross  of  gain.  The  ava* 
ricious  are  eaeer  to  get,  and  hu^  it 
when  got.  The  covetous  are  luso 
eager  to  obtain,  but  not  so  desirous  of 
keeping.  The  avaricious  are  never 
profuse,  but  the  covetous  may  be^  and 
may  even  be  spendthrifts,  desiring 
the  wealth  of  others  that  they  may 
squander  it  or  keep  it.  As  the  cha- 
racter of  the  avaricious  and  oovetous 
are  more  concerned  with  acquiring, 
so  the  ni^ardly  is  more  ooncemed 
with  retaining.  The  nieeardly  man 
finds  it  hard  to  part  with  nis  money, 
and  would  cheapen  as  far  as  possible 
the  lust  claims  of  others  upon  him ; 
while  with  the  miser  all  thoughts, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
either  himself  or  others,  are  second  to 
the  dominant  idea  of  mere  hoarding, 
to  which  the  claim  of  hunger  itself  is 
often  made  to  give  way. 

'*  On  the  other  tide  there  it  not  in  Na- 
ture anything  so  remotely  distant  flrom  God, 
or  so  extremelj  opposite  to  Him,  as  a 
greedy,  griping  niggard.'*— Baxbow. 

"  For  the  sake  of  ooUeeting  what  is  never 
to  be  need,  and  adding  to  his  beloved  heap, 
the  miser  will  fcwego  the  comforts*  the  con- 
veniences, and  almost  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence, and  voluntarily  submit  all  his  dars 
to  the  penuries  and  austerities  of  a  menm* 
cant."— HoBNX. 

«*  Still,  howoTer  (said  Asem),  the  inha- 
bitants must  be  happy.  Each  is  contented 
with  his  own  possessions,  nor  avariciously 
endeavonrs  to  neap  up  more  than  to  necee- 
aary  for  his  own  snbsistenee ;  and  each 
has  therefore  leisure  for  pitying  thoee  that 
stand  in  need  of  oompassion.**— GOLD- 
SMITH. 

**  The  difference  between  avarice  and  eo- 
vtitice  is  this,  cwdtice  is  for  to  coveit 
swiche  things  as  tbon  hast  not,  and  ara- 
rice  to  to  withholde  and  keep  swiche  things 
ae  thou  hasi  vrithont  rightftil  node."— > 
Chauobb. 

**  Sordid,  unfeelinff,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritlew  outcast.^' 

SOUTHET,  Axti-Jaeobin, 

"  The  miser  will  forego  the  comforts,  the 
conveniences,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of 
existence.  "-^HoRKS. 

NIGHTLY.    Nocturnal. 

NiOHTLT  is  derived  directly  firom 
the  English  wordnijgAt ;  Noctdriial, 
from  the  Lat.  iMctem,  nighty  whence 
fuwfumus.  Yet  thev  are  somewhat 
differently  employed.    The  former  is 


SYNONYMS  [nightly] 

a  term  of  more  familiar  oharaeter 
than  the  latter ;  but  a  further  differ- 
ence is  discernible,  flowing,  however^ 
from  the  same  difference  of  origin. 
Nightly  means  simply,  at  time  oi 
night,  or  every  night;  while  Nocxoa* 
KAL  means,  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  night.  A  nightly  visit.  Thenoo* 
tumal  habits  of  some  birds,  insects, 
and  quadrupeds. 

NOMINATE.    Appoint. 

As  applied  to  the  Appointment  to 
certain  offices,  the  Nomination  (Lat. 
ribniinaT9^  to  noms)  commonly  stands 
to  the  Appointment  (O.  Fr.  apomur^ 
to  appoint;  Low  Lat.  appuNcfiart) as 
the  first  step  to  the  completion.  The 
appointment  consists  in  the  fbrnud 
conferring  of  office  in  a  regular 
method ;  the  nomination,  in  the  right 
of  naming  the  individual  to  be  so  ap- 
{>ointed.  Where  there  is  no  discre- 
tion left,  the  nomination  is  virtually, 
but  not  formally  or  legally,  the  ap- 
pointment. But  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  two  are  distinct ;  as  where 
a  person  or  a  oorporate  body  has  the 
right  of  nominatmg  more  than  one 
person  to  an  office,  out  of  which  one 
IS  selected  by  a  higher  power  for  the 
appointment. 

**  The  nomination  of  persons  to  places 
being  aprerc^patire  of  the  king.*'— CLABlir- 
noif. 

"The  accusations  i^nst  Oolumbw 
gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that 
a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to 
Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect  into  hu  cob- 
duct.**— Robertson. 

NOTE.    Annotation.    Comment. 

G>MMBNTARY.       OBSERVATION.      RE- 
MARK. 

In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  syno- 
n^ous  with  the  other  terms  here 
given.  Note  (Lat.  nbta,  a  mark)  is 
always  writtto^  being  either  a  lurief 
writing  to  assist  the  memory^  or  a 
marginal  comment  or  ezplanauon*  It 
is  this  latter  aspect  of  the  word  which 
is  more  fully  expressed  by  Annota- 
tion, especially  in  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  a  text. 

CoMMSifT(Lat  comsi^uRt,part.coM* 
mtnhu,  to  r^fioet  upon)  has  a  less  sys- 
tematic meaning,  and  denotes  the 
expression  of  anything  which  msj 
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casually  august  itaelf  aa  worth  mak- 
ing in  relation  to  what  ia  said  or 
written,  and  mar  be  itaelf  either 
written  or  aaid.  The  nnrpoae  of  com- 
ment is  elucidation.  When  the  com- 
ment ia  only  spoken  as  well  aa  caaual, 
and  has  relation  rather  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  than  to  its  inter- 
pretation, it  maj  be  called  an  Obser- 
vation or  RsMARK.  This  last  (Fr. 
remarqutrj  to  remark)  la  of  more  gene- 
ral meaning  atiU,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed of  anything  by  way  of  ob- 
serrationy  even  where  no  explanation 
or  illustration  ia  intended,  and  by 
way  of  reference  to  any  subject  which 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  it,  or  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  it. 

Obssrvation  (Lat  obtervattdnim,  a 
watching,  a  rtmark)  ia  not  only  not 
explanatory,  but  presupposes  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  matter 
upon  which  the  observation  ia 
founded. 

CoMMBNTART  (Lat.  commtntartt,  and 
-ria,  not€-book»,  mgmoirs)  is  a  systema- 
tic collection  of  comments  in  a  literary 
form,  and  by  way  of  explanation  and 
iUustration.  In  the  title  ^'Cesar's 
Commentaries,"  the  term  bears  the 
meaning  of  memoirt  of  particular 
transactiona.  Ita  more  ordinary  mean- 
ing is  that  of  a  book  of  expositiona  on 
the  work  of  an  author.  Certain  dif- 
ferences are  specially  worthy  of  no- 
tice between  the  verbs  to  Obsbrv  b  and 
toRBMARB.  To  remark  is  slighter  than 
to  observe,  and  a  remark  slighter 
than  an  observation.  1  may  miake  a 
casual  remark  which  is  very  remotely 
connected  with  the  subject  under 
consideration ;  hence  auch  phraaes 
as,  *'  I  may  as  well  remark  in  paas- 
ingk"  To  remark  is  to  note  down 
casually ;  to  observe  is  to  note  down 
more  carefully.  A  phenomenon  in 
the  heavena  may  be  remarked  by  a 
casual  spectator,  and  if  il  be  con- 
spicuous can  hardly  escape  remark. 
It  will  be  observed  by  an  astronomer. 
Observation  often  fbUowa  upon  re- 
mark, and  is  the  analysis  or  expan- 
sion of  it.  '*Did  you  remark  the 
level  of  the  thermometer  yesterday 
at  mid-day  1 "  "  No,  I  did  not;  but  I 
wiU  observe  it  more  carefully  to-day." 
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The  careiiil  general  remarks  those 
individuals  who  behave  with  bravery, 
while  he  observes  the  operations  of 
the  enemy.  Observe  is  commonly 
more  general,  remark  more  specific. 
Some  persons  observe  the  conduct 
and  beuaviour  of  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remarking  upon  their  faults. 

NOTES.  Remarks.  Considera- 
tions.   Observations.    Reflexions. 

Taking  these  terms  in  their  literary 
connexion,  Notes  contain  something 
short  and  precise.  Remarks  show 
that  a  distinction  or  selection  of  one 
or  more  points  has  been  made.  Ob- 
sbrv ations  designate  some  matter  of 
criticism  and  research.  Reflexions 
are  thoughts  added  to  those  of  the 
author.  Pfotes  are  often  necessary. 
Remarks  are  sometimes  useful.  Ob- 
servations ought  to  be  erudite,  and 
reflexiona  just.  Notes  are  commonly 
explanato]^.  They  are  called  for  by 
obscurity  of  expression  or  recondite- 
ness  of  allusion,  or  un&miliarity  of 
subject-matter ;  as  when  manners  and 
customs  have  much  changed  from 
those  of  the  period,  or  are  dissimilar 
to  those  of  the  country  of  the  author. 
Remarks'  may  serve  to  set  the  sub- 
ject of  the  text  in  a  stronger  light, 
as  turning  on  some  particular  point 
worthy  ofnotice.  Historical  observa* 
tions  tend  to  dear  up  some  historical 
allusions,  while  an  observation  on  a 
peculiarity  of  style  or  expression  will 

Srevent  its  bemg  overlooked.  Re- 
exions,  being  of  a  gratuitous  charac- 
ter, need  to  be  very  pertinent,  or  they  • 
may  supplant  and  obscure  the  origi- 
nal thoughts  of  the  author.  Notes 
should  be  short  and  clear,  for  their 
object  ia  to  explain,  and  if  extended 
they  become  commentaries.  Remarks 
should  be  new,  useful,  critical.  The 
two  defects  of  a  remark  are  triteness 
and  uninterestingness :  i.e.  saying  in 
the  first  instance  wnat  the  world 
knows,  and  in  the  second  what  it  does 
not  care  to  know.  Observations 
should  be  luminous,  curious;  for  their 
object  is  to  draw  forth  what  is  fine,  ' 
to  elucidate  what  is  obscure,  to  draw 
attention  to  what  ia  interesting,  to 

give  prominence  to  what  is  couched, 
onsidbratioks  ooght  to  have  the  op* 
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[notify] 


po8it«  character  to  notes.  They  should 
be  full  and  profound,  and  only  on 
matters  in  themseWes  considerable. 
Reflexions  should  be  natural  and  easy 
without  being  trivial,  expressed  in  a 
manner  new  and  pointed,  solid  and 
judicious  rather  than  subtle  and  in- 
geniousy  flowing  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  and  imprinting  themseWes 
upon  the  mind. 

NOTIFY.    Signify.    Certipy. 

To  Notify  (  Lat  notiptcare»  Ut  makt 
known)  is  to  Signify  (Lit.  signXfteare) 
in  a  formal,  perspicuous,  and  authen- 
tic  manner,  so  that  the  thing  shall  be 
not  only  known  but  indubitable,  cer- 
tain, notorious.  That  which  is  signi- 
fied to  us  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of. 
That  which  is  notified  to  us  we  cannot 
elude.  One  generally  signifies  inten- 
tions, and  notifies  orders  or  desires. 
The  word  Notify  is  sometimes  used, 
after  the  analogy  of  Certify,  direotlj 
upon  the  person^  as,  to  notify  the 
meeting.  Signify  is  not  so  employed, 
but  has  an  impersonal  use  of  its  own ; 
it  does  not  signify  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Certify  is  the  moat  for- 
mal ;  ''  1  certify  "  some  fact,  and  the 
eertyicate  will  be  used  in  some  matter 
oi  business :  it  may  even  be  necessary 
that  I  shall  have  first  sworn  to  its 
truth  before  a  magistrate. 

NOTORIOUS.  Noted. 
While  Noted  is  reserved  for  that 
which  is  well  known,  favourably  or 
^  eminently.  Notorious  (Lat.fiotoria,a 
'  fuit/C0,neu;sisemployedtoezpresswhat 
is  publicly  known,  and  universally  in 
men's  mouths,  commonly^  though 
not  invariably,  with  an  unfavourable 
meaning.  But  this  is  only  a  rough 
distinction.  The  case  seems  to  be 
affected  by  the  question  whether  the 
matter  is  one  of  facts  or  persons.  At 
least,  Notorious  is  never  used  of  what 
is  known  purely  for  good.  We  speak 
indiscriminately  of  a  notorious  or  a 
noted  fact  but  not  person ;  nor  are 
virtue  ana  excellence  erer  said  to  be 
notorious.  Notorious  is  that  which 
is  so  well  known  that  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  it  is  ti^en  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  certainty.  It  is  a  term 
of  oncienrt  civil  law. 


NOXIOUS.  Hurtful.  Preju- 
DiciAL.  Pernicious.  Dbtrimbntal. 
Deleterious.    Injurious. 

Of  these,  the  most  general  in  their 
application  are  Hurtful  (h$  Hurt) 
and  Injurious,  of  which  the  others 
may  be  regarded  as  modifications. 

Noxious  ^Lat.  noxtuu  from  lutiB, 
hurt)  is  applied  physically  and  ana- 
logously to  physical  influences,  and 
to  what  is  like  them  in  morals,  as  a 
noxious  air  or  climate ;  noxious  prin- 
ciples or  practices. 

Prejudicial  (  Lat  pr^udicialb^  6e* 
longing  to  a  preceding  judgment,  with 
an  implied  unfitvourable  character, 
formed  beforehand)  bears  specific  re- 
lation to  some  particular  nature,  action, 
or  operation  as  prejudicial  to  charac- 
ter, interest,  health,  life. 

Pernicious  (Lat.  pem^iasus ;  per* 
nicies f  destruction)  denotes  that  which 
tends,  by  its  injurious  quality,  to  the 
destruction  of  its  subject. 

Detrimental  (LaL  detriwttntum, 
losSf  harm,  from  det<irifrc,  to  wear  away 
or  impair)  is  less  strong  than  Pjernx- 
cious,  and  denotes  a  tendency^  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  impair  and  diminish 
in  force  or  value. 

D  sleterious  (  Lat.  dethtf  to  akolish, 
annihilate)  brings  out  more  strongly 
the  purely  physical  side  of  Pbrkicious, 
as  '*  deleterious  medicines."  and  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  and  health  of 
men. 

"  Again  it  U  orged  that  Nature  has  not 
only  prodnoed  many  nozioHs  mad  poisoooas 
herbs,  bnt  alto  destmetiTe  and  aeTouriiig 
animals,  whose  strength  snipaaseth  that^ 
men."— G  udworth. 

"Charles  II.  had  great  vices,  but  scarce 
any  virtues  to  correct  them:  he  had  in 
him  some  vices  which  were  lees  har^^d, 
which  corrected  his  more  hw^fid  ones." — 

BUBKKT. 

'*  That  which  in  the  first  insUnee  is  prs- 
judicial  may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter 
operation;  and  its  excellenoe  may  acise 
even  firom  the  ill  effwts  it  prodnoes  ia  the 
beginning."— BUBKX. 

'*  He  who  has  vented  a  permieima  doc 
trine,  or  published  an  ill  book,  most  know 
that  his  ffuilt  and  his  life  determine  not 
together.**— South. 

"  Though  every  man  hath  a  pr<H>erty  in 
his  Roods,  he  must  not  use  them  in  ditrir 
m«nt  of  the  commonwealth."— ^KateTVioi^. 
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"  In  soma  plaees  thote  plants  which  are 
•atirelj  poiimnoas  at  home  Iom  th«ir  dele- 
Urioia  qoality  bj  being  carried  abroad." — 
O0LD8XITH. 

"We  natorallj  lore  ezceUenee  wherever 
we  see  it ;  bat  the  envioos  man  hates  it, 
and  wbhes  to  be  snparior  to  others,  not  by 
raatny  himself  by  honest  means,  bat  bj 
wjwnmuly  palling  them  down."— B&A.TTU. 

NUMBER.    Count. 

These  terms  Number  (being  de- 
rived from  Lat.  ntimirart,  nlim^rta,  a 
number)  and  Count  (from  Fr.  comp- 
ter, bna  center,  the  LaC.  comptitare,  to 
compute)  may  often  be  employed 
strictly  in  the  place  of  Count,  as  to 
number  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  (or 
to  count  it):  but  Number  (to  say  no- 
thing of  sucn  a  phrase  as,  **  To  num- 
ber houses  in  a  street,"  meaning,  to 
fix  numbers  upon  them)  has  also  the 
force  of  presenting  as  the  result  of 
computation;  as,  *'The  army  num- 
bered fifry  thousand."  It  has  also  a 
more  rhetorical  and  solemn  character 
than  Count  in  the  sense  of  to  pass  into 
a  preTiously  existing  number ;  as, 
*^  He  was  numbered  with  the  dead." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  devoid  of  that 
force  of  reckoning,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  estimation,  which  belongs  to 
CovNT^  as  in  such  a  phrase  as,  **  I 
count  It  simple  folly ;  and  expresses 
no  more  than  arithmetical  computa- 
tion or  addition.  I  number  denotes 
the  same  thing  as  I  tell  off,  not,  I  es- 
timate. 

NUMERAL.    NuMBRicAi. 

Numeral  means  of  or  belonging  to 
numbers,  and  ia  applied  to  terms, 
especially  of  grammar ;  as  a  numeral 
adjective.  Numerical  is  of  or  be- 
longing to  number  in  the  abstract; 
as  a  numerical  difierence — a  difference 
of  number,  as  distinguished^  for  in- 
stance, from  one  of  quality.  The  dif- 
ference between  six  oranjges  and  eight, 
where  all  are  of  equal  sice  and  good- 
ness, would  be  numerical. 


0- 

OATH.    Vow. 

Oatii  (A.  S.  d«)  belongs  to  engage- 
ments with  men ; 


Vow  (Fr.  WBu)  to  engagements 
made  directly  with  God.  In  tne  oath 
one  takes  God  to  witness  to  one's  en- 
gagenaent  with  our  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  effects  of  His  venffeance 
if  one  should  yiolate  one's  undertak- 
ing. But  in  a  row  one  voluntarilr 
enters  upon  an  engagement  with  Goo, 
and  employs  the  vow  to  make  the  ob- 
ligation more  binding,  and  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  it  more  criminal.  The 
oath  is  an  asdtitious  bond  by  which  { 
one  renders  men  more  sure  of  one's 

good  hith.  Jephthab  kept  religiously 
tie  rashest  of  all  vows.  Joshua  kept 
his  promise  to  the  Gibeonites  with  all 
the  strictness  of  an  oath.  Yet  the 
oath  should  be  only  in  relation  to 
things  lawful  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  vow  which  violates  a  law  of 
nature  is  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a 
vow. 

OBDURATE.  Hardened,  Cal. 
LOUS.  Obstinate.  Pertinacious. 
Contumacious. 

While  Hardened  is  the  most 
general  term,  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Obstinate,  may  be  re- 
garded as  modifications  of  it.  We 
speak  of  persons  or  their  feelings  as 
hardened  when  we  mean  to  express 
the  result  of  habituation,  and  this 
actively  or  passively^  as,  hardened  in 
vice;  hardened  against  impressions, 
as,  for  instance,  scenes  of  suffering. 

Callous  (Tr^calUus;  L%t caUbsus, 
thick-stdnnea,  from  callum,  callus,  the 
thick  skin  of  animal  bodies^  commonly 
denotes  rather  insensibility  through 
nature  or  habituation,  than  any  blunt- 
ing of  the  moral  feelings.  This  latter 
use,  however,  is  not  excluded,  as  in 
the  phrase,  '*  A  callous  conscience." 

Obdurate  (Lat.  odditrort,  part.  06- 
durdtus,  to  harden),  on  the  other  hand, 
denotes  the  state  of  being  hardened 
against  moral  influences.  They  rise 
in  meaninfl^  in  the  following  order: 
Callous  denotes  a  deadening  of  the 
sensibilities;  Hardened,  a  settled  dis- 
regard of  and  habit  of  resistance 
against  the  claims  of  persuasion,  duty, 
and  sympath^r ;  Obdurate,  a  moral  de- 
termination in  opposition  to  both 
moral  principle  and  natural  feeling. 
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Obstinatb  (Lat.  obfUndtiiSj  ruoluU^ 
in  a  good  or  bad  aenae)  ia  more  porelr 
menUl  than  moral,  and  denotes  aach 
inflexible  oondnct  aa  oonaiata  inatand- 
ing  oat  againat  peranaaion,  inatmc- 
tion,  entr^^,  and,  bj  an  extenaion 
of  the  use  of  the  term,  againat  attack. 

Pertinacious  (  Lat.  j)eriinae€myver%f 
tenacicm)  represents  obstinaoj,  as  it 
were,  from  the  other  or  opposite 
point  of  yiew.  As  obstinae/ consists 
m  holding  out,  sopertinacity  consists 
in  holding  on.  llie  man  who  reite- 
rates and  clings  to  his  own  purpose  or 
opinion  is  pertinaciona ;  the  man  who 
does  so  in  oirect  opposition  to  external 
inflaence  ia  obatinate. 

Contumacious  (Lat.  conttimacemy 
haughty,  stubborn)  expresses  the  resis* 
tance  to  the  demanos  of  constituted 
authority. 

'*  Tha  e«r  it  wanton  and  nngoTemed,  and 
the  heart  insolent  and  obdurate^  till  the  one 
isjpiereed,  and  the  other  made  tender  bj 
affioHon.**— South. 

"  Tell  nich  people  of  a  world  after  thii , 
of  their  being  aecoontable  for  their  actions, 
and  of  the  Gospel  denunciations  of  damna- 
tion upon  ^1  who  lead  snch  ungodlj  lirei 
without  repentance ;  they  are  Mirdened  to 
ererjthlng  of  this  kind."— GiLPDr,  Set* 
num$, 

"  LieentioQsneas  has  so  long  passed  for 
sharpness  of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
the  conseienee  is  grown  coi/oitf.*'— L'£a- 

TRANOX. 

•'Sowas  both  sides  with  obsHnaU  det^to. 
With  like  revenge,  and  neither  par^ 
bowed.**  Danikl. 

"  Disputes  with  men  perUnaeunuiy  obsti- 
nate in  their  principles  are,  of  all  others* 
the  meet  irksome."— Hums. 

"Now,  these  eonrts  being  thns  esta* 
blished  in  the  Chnxeh,  when  anj  offender  is 
presented  into  any  of  them,  he  is  cited  to 
appear  there,  which  if  he  neglect  or  refuse 
to  do,  he  is  pronounced  oontumaciouM,**-^ 

BXVBBIDGX. 

.  OBEDIENCE.    Submission. 

Obbdiencb  (Lat.  ^cdiontia)  is  an 
action.  SuBMi88t0N( Lat.  sufrmitiidn«m) 
ia  a  reault  of  the  will.  It  may  be 
paaai?e  while  obedience  ia  necesearilv 
active.  One  anbnaita  to  an  evil  which 
there  aeema  no  poaaibilitv  of  removing. 
One  obeTB  a  law  in  doinff  what  it 
commaodii,  or  in  ayoiding  wnat  it  for- 
bida.  Obedience  ia  to  wul,  authority, 
law,  Bubmiasion  ia  to  power.    Om- 


8YNONTM8  [OBEDIENCE  j 

dience  may  be  abaolutely  forced.  Sub- 
mission must  always  be  to  tome  extent 
involuntary,  though  the  submissioii 
may  be  coerced,  and  so  repugnant  to 
one's  feelings.  Obedience  maybe  in-vo- 
luntary, or  even  contrary  to  one'a  will. 
Real  obedience  to  an  order  may  be 
the  result  of  a  feigned  aubmiasion  to 
the  authority  which  giTes  it.  Obe- 
dience is  from  time  to  time  in  the  de- 
tails of  action.  Submission  ia  once 
for  all.  A  child  may  obey  to-day  and 
disobey  to-morrow.  Such  an  one  ia 
not  atrictly  in  submission  to  hia  pa- 
rents. Submission  commonly  proceeds 
from  the  character  and  dispoaitiony 
obedience  from  duty  or  principle. 
Obedience  does  not  imply  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  submission,  the  surren- 
der of  the  will  to  another.  One  obeys 
the  precepts  of  religion.  Men  some- 
times submit  their  reason  to  faith. 
Where  submission  ia  mentioned  it  is 
in  its  humility;  where  obedience  is 
mentioned  it  is  in  the  recognition  of 
and  co-operative  with  right. 

OBEDIENT.  CoMPUANT.  Yieu>- 
iNG.  Submissive.  DuTiruu  Ob- 
sequious. 

Obedient  (Lat.  hbidientenif  part* 
of  ^bidiref  to  obey)  inTolTes  a  relation- 
ship of  inferiority  to  another,  and  a 
recognized  phyaical  or  moral  subser- 
viency; but  the  moral  power  ia  the 
primary^  the  physical  the  secondary, 
application.  We  obey  God.  men,  ana 
laws,  commands,  and  the  like,  aa  tbe 
media  through  which  their  will  ia  ex- 
pressed and  naade  known  to  na.  It  is 
only  by  analogy  that  the  ahip  is  said 
to  obey  the  helm,  or  a  body  to  fell  int 
obedience  to  the  law  of  graTitation.. 

Compliant  (verb  comply,  not  con* 
nected  with  ply  and  pliant,  but  ori^. 
from  Lat.  complhre,  to  eompUte)  indi- 
Mttes  more  equality  between  the  par- 
ties, than  Obedient.  Aa  obedienoe 
standa  to  law,  command,  injunction^ 
or  precept,  so  compliance  atanda  to 
wishes,  desires,  demands,  requests,' 
proposala,  and  the  like. 

Yielding  (A.  S.  reldan^  to  pay)  ig 
a  term  expressive  of  the  natnral  dis-^ 
position  or  tend^icy  to  comply,  and 
involves  commonly  aome  weaxness  of 
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nature  and  incapacity  of  resistance  to 
the  will  of  anotilier,  where  fuch  resis- 
tance is  lawful  or  neediul. 

SuBMitsivB  (  Lat.  submittht,  to  hwtr, 
to  lower  one's  mff)  is  a  strongs  term 
than  Obedixnt,  and  carries  the  mean- 
ing of  prospective  obedience  or  com- 
pliance with  possible  as  well  as  actual 
commands  or  desires  of  another. 

DvTiFUL  {dutjfy  that  which  is  due^ 
Fr.  du)  denotes  that  character  of  act, 
conduct,  or  disposition  which  allows 
itself  to  be  swayed  hf  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  moral  relanonship,  iuTolv- 
in^  the  rieht  of  the  one  party  to  sub- 
mission, obedimoe,  or  deference,  and 
the  obliption  of  the  other  party  to 
render  it  without  coercion,  but  by 
the  understood,  rather  than  expressed, 
power  of  control. 

Obsequious  (Lat.  ohttquiomiy  com' 
flaimnt^  has  now  lost  its  original  use, 
in  whicn  it  was  equivalent  to  Com- 
pUANT.  and  has  lapsed  into  the  unfa- 
Yourable  meaning  of  over-compliant, 
or  demonstratively,  over-courteously, 
and  almost  servilely  attentive  to  the 
wishes  of  another. 
*'  Yet  to  whats'er  above  was  lbt«d» 

Obedieutlv  he  bowed  hit  loal ; 
For  what  aO-boanteoas  HoftTen  ereated. 

He  thought  Heaven  ooly  ghoold  control.** 

COWPER. 

"  The  Earl  of  Snrrej,  aflerwnrds  Bake 
of  Norfolk,  to  abow  how  compUasU  he  was 
to  the  hamonrt  <^  the  princes  whioh  he 
oenred,  did  ae  dexterooalv  eomplj  with  his 
prodigality  ae  he  had  xormerl/  with  his 
Other's  •paringneet."— BiminET. 

'*That  yitidingneetf  whatever  fonnda- 
tioot  it  nJght  lay  to  the  disadvantage  of 
poeterity,  wae  a  eracifle  to  preeerre  as  in 
peace  in  his  own  time.'*— Lord  HjUUDPAZ. 

*'  He  hi  delight 
Both  of  her  beanty  and  oiAsusstoe  charms, 
Smiled  with  saperior  love,  ae  Jnpiter 
On  Jono  smiles  when  he  impregns  the 

donds 
That  shed  May  flowers."  Mn/TOir. 

*«  I  advised  Urn  to  persevere  in  dmt^utty 
bearing  with  his  mother's  ilUraBaonr.**— 
Aneoiotet  of  Biakcrp  Wbtum, 

"The  common  people  have  not  yet  con- 

ttaeted  that  <ibeeqmmuin*u  and  submission 

which  the  rigour  of  their  government,  if  no 

;        reTohitionoecnrstoredreesit,mastintims 

reduce  them  to."^Odf»n'«r. 

OBIX>QUY.      COHTUMBLY, 

The  contemptuous  speaking  against 


another  is  common  to  these  words; 
but  while  Obloquy  denotes  disparage- 
ment generally  (Lat  ofrfitrat,  to  tpeak 
iigaintt),  Contumely  (Lat.  softttt- 
melia)  mvolves  the  unmerited  treat- 
ment of  another,  accompanied  with 
disrespect  A  person  may  be  pub- 
licly spoken  against  out  of  his  own 
hearing,  in  which  case  he  still  incurs 
obloquy ;  but  contumely  is  shown  to 
his  face,  and  is  not  confined  to  words. 

**  That  partienlar  sort  of  obloquy  which 
is  called  detraction  or  backbiting.'*— Bar- 
bow. 

"  Nothing  agaravates  tyranny  so  mncb 
as  eontemdy."— BuRKB. 

OBSEQUIES.    Funeral. 

These  terms  express  different  as- 
pects of  the  same  thing 

Funeral  (L.  Lat  fimMUiaj  pi., 
ihingi  belonging  to  a  Juneraly  fimutf 
-^bris)  represents  the  interment  of  the 
dead  as  accompanied  by  its  proper 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  attendance. 

Obsequies  (Lat.  obslSquidc)  is  the 
same  iuneral  solemnity  regarded  as 
the  last  dutf  performed  to  a  deceased 
person.  The  idea  of  obsequies  is  that 
of  respectful  valediction;  that  of  fune- 
ral is  mournful  ceremony. 
'*  Bot  von  most  know,  yoor  fsther  lost  a 

mther.  » 

That  father  lost,  lost  hia ;  and  his  snrriTor 

bound 
In  iUial  ebligadon  for  some  term 
To  do  obeeqmous  sorrow." 

SHAKIBPXAJnC 

-  The /uneroZ  bake-meats  coklly  ftimish'J 
The  manriage  Uble.**  Ibid, 

OBSERVANCE.    Observation. 

Observance  (Lat.  o6«ervantta,  ofr- 
lertMincs  of  duties,  respect)  is  the  due 
rendering  to  rule,  law,  custom,  or 
occasion,  a  formal  or  practical  recog- 
nition. The  observance  of  sacred  days; 
the  observance  of  the  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  or  the  laws. 

Observation  (Lat  observStionem) 
is  simply  the  act  of  close  and  attentivt 
contemplation,  with  the  view  of  be- 
coming closely  acquainted  with  the 
object;  m,  the  observation  of  the 
heavens.  The  intention  of  an  obser- 
vance is  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  or 
religious  duty ;  the  intention  of  ob- 
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serration  is  to  aoqotre  or  retain  ex- 
actly aome  additional  £ict  for  the  in- 
formation of  ounelres  or  the  instruc- 
tion of  others. 

*'  Since  the  obUgatioa  open  Ohristiant  to 
comply  with  the  religiou  observance  of 
Sandajr  arises  firom  the  pablio  uses  of  the 
insUtntion*  and  the  aathori^  of  the  i^mjs- 
tolic  practice,  the  manner  of  obserring  it 
oaght  to  be  that  which  best  ftalflls  these 
uses,  and  conforms  the  nearest  to  this  prac- 
tice."—Palkt. 

'*  The  diflbrenoe  between  experim«it  and 
observation  consists  merelj  in  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  with  which  they  accomplish 
their  discoTeries,  or  rather  in  the  compara- 
tire  command  we  possess  orer  them  as  in- 
■tmments  for  the  inreetigation  of  tmth." 
— #rEWABT. 

OBSERVE.    Keep.    Fulfil. 

These  words  are  BTnonjmous  as 
they  express  in  common  the  practical 
regard  of  a  commandment,  rule,  or 
law.  The  literal  sense  of  Observe 
(Lat.  obstrvare)  is  to  keep  before  one's 
ejes,  to  paj  attention  to. 

To  Keep  (O.  Eng.  hepen.  A.  S. 
e6pan)  is  to  hold  in  one's  nana  for  the 
purpose  of  preserring.  maintaining,  or 
defending  unimpaired. 

The  idea  of  Fulfilling  is  that  of 
filling  np,  completing,  consummating. 
You  obserre  the  law  by  jrour  atten- 
tion in  executing  that  which  it  pre- 
scribes. You  keep  it  by  the  continual 
care  you  exercise  that  it  shall  not  be 
yiolated  in  any  point.  Yon  fulfil  it 
by  exactness  in  entirely  supplying  all 
that  it  supposes,  and  afforoing  all  the 
action  which  it  requires. 

To  observe  a  rule  or  law  marks 
generally  fidelitv  in  the  discharge  of 
one's  dutv.  To  keep  it  marks  perseve- 
rance and  sustained  regard.  To  fulfil 
it  points  to  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
sult. 

We  observe  customs,  traditions, 
casual  precepts,  as  €,g.  the  ordinance  of 
keeping  certain  days  holy.  We  keep 
laws  or  obligations  which  are  perpe- 
tually binding,  and  so  might  be  at  any 
moment  violated,  as  the  marriage  vow : 
we  keep  the  obligation  to  accomplish 
an  engagement,  or  to  fulfil  a  task. 
One  keeps  silence  by  penistently 
avoiding  the  breaking  of  it.  One 
observes  silence  when  it  is  imposed 
by  injunction  or  analogously  by  cir- 
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cumstanoes.  The  former  xnaj  have 
in  it  more  of  obstinacy  than  rig-bt. 
The  latter  is  at  least  in  obedience  to 
principle,  or  allegianoe  to  another. 
Fulfil  belongs  rather  to  moral,  as 
Keep  and  Observe  to  legal  require- 
ments. 

OBSTACLE.    Impediment. 

The  following  remarks  may  be 
added  to  what  hu  already  been  said 
under  the  head  of  Difficulty. 

The  Obstaclx  (ofrftdctfium)  is  some- 
thing before  you,  which  stops  yoor 
progress. 

The  Impediment  (Lat.  impiSdimgm' 
tum)is  here  and  there,around  and  about 
you,  to  detain  you  in  vour  movements. 
In  order  to  advance,  tne  former  most  be 
surmounted,  the  latter  removed.  An 
obstacle  implies  to  some  extent  the 
ideas  of  greatness,  importance,  power 
of  resistance.  Hence  efforts  are  needed 
to  surmount  it,  or  to  destroy  it  in  order 
to  pass  over  it.  The  impediment  im- 
plies something  inconvenient,  annoT- 
ing,  embarrassing,  hence  it  most  be 
got  rid  of  and  taken  away ;  like  an 
ample  garment  which  prevents  free- 
dom of^tion,  or  a  chain  which  fetters 
the  limbs.  The  obstacle  belongs  to 
important  matters  and  great  enter- 
prises and  difficulties.  The  impedi- 
ment belonffs  rather  to  common  mat- 
ters and  ordinaiy  difficulties.  An  im- 
pediment is  vexatious.  An  obstacle 
ma^  even  provoke  to  courage  and  ad* 
ditional  efibrt.  The  timii^  unenter- 
pnBiof;  person  sees  many  obsteeles. 
The  mdmerent  person,  who  wants 
heart,  will  see  many  impediments. 

OCCASION.  Occurrence.  Con- 
juncture.   Case.    Cibcumstavcb. 

Occasion  (Lat.  oedsiimm^  is  em* 
ployed  of  anv  new  event,  whether  it 
present  itselt  or  is  purposely  sought, 
and  in  a  sense  quite  indefinite  as  to 
time  or  object. 

Occurrence  (Lat  oecurrlbrtf  to  rvm 
o^aiTut)  is  employed  onlyof  that  which 
comes  without  oar  seeking,  and  in 
fixed  relation  to  the  present  time. 

CoNJUNCTURs(Lat  cofj/unctura;  con  - 
Jung&e,  to  join  together)  marks  a 
situation  which  has  resulted  from  a 
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coDConne  of  erentB,  matters  of  busi- 
neMy  or  mfttters  of  interest. 

Cass  (L«t.  eatus,  eddXrtj  to  fall)  is 
employed  to  express  the  foundation 
of  the  affair,  with  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  nature  and  speciality  of 
the  thing. 

CiRCUMSTAVca  (Lat.  eirewnstantia^ 
a  surroundirtgf  an  attribute)  denotes 
something  which  stands  related  to 
another,  as  an  accessory  to  the  main 
transaction.  Ooessions  are,  generally 
speaking,  common  or  unconmion, 
usual  or  unusual,  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. Occurrences  are  expected 
or  unexpected,  singular  or  unremark- 
able, welcome  or  unwelcome.  Con- 
junctures are  advantageous  or  unto- 
ward. A  case  is  important  or  un- 
important, simple  or  complicated, 
common  or  uncommon,  f^ooi  or  bad. 
A  circumstance  is  trivial  or  grave, 
important  or  unimportant,  pressing 
or  munaterial,  relevant  or  iirelevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  An  occasion 
is  a  time  for  action.  An  occurrence 
for  speculation.  A  conjuncture  for 
prudent  management.  A  case  a  thing 
for  study  and  comprehension.  Cir- 
cumstances for  attentiveconsideration, 
as  being  the  signs  and  distinctive  in- 
dications of  cases. 

OCCASION.    OppoRTuiirrY. 

Occasion  (Lat.  oecasibnem,  a  befall- 
ingf  an  opportunittt)  is  no  more  than 
something^  which  falls  in  our  wav,  or 
presents  itself  in  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances or  events. 

An  OppoBTUinTT  (Lat.  opportunt- 
tatem)  is  an  occasion  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  ourselves  and  our  own  in- 
tentions, as  an  available  source  or 
season  of  action  by  reason  of  fitness 
and  convenience.  The  occasion  com- 
monly controk  lu ;  but  we  avail  our» 
$elvet  of  the  opportunity.  We  may 
have  firequent  occasion  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain person,  but  no  opportunity  of 
taking  him  apart  to  converse  with 
him  privately.  An  occasion  is  some- 
times nearly  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
when  an  internal  motive  finds  excite- 
ment in  external  droumstances ;  but 
an  opportunity  is  nothing  unless  we 
care  to  seise  it. 
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"EreiT  man  it  obliged  by  the  Sapreme 
Maker  of  the  uniTene  to  improre  ul  the 
opportuniiiee  of  good  which  are  alftMrded 
him."<-JoH]moir. 

**  Sin,  takinff  occasion  bv  the  commands 
ment,  daoeiTed  me.**— ^bi^AcA  Bible, 

OCCUPANCY.    Occupation. 

The  difference  between  these  two 
words  flows  from  the  different  forces 
of  the  verb  oceufty — to  take  posses- 
sion, and  to  hold  possession. 

Occupancy  (Lat.  occVipdrtj  to  take 
postesrion  of)  is  the  taking  or  having 
possession  in  relation  to  rignts,  olaimsy 
or  privileges ;  Occupation^  in  relation 
to  no  more  than  the  fact  of  possessing 
and  holding.  We  speak  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  an  estate ;  and  the  occupa- 
tion, not  occupancy,  of  a  country  by 
an  armjr.  Occupancy  has  a  passive, 
occupation  also  an  active  sense. 

'*  As  we  before  obeenred  that  occupancy 
gare  the  right  to  the  temporary  nse  of  the 
soil,  to  it  IS  agreed  upon  all  hands  that 
oeoitpaney  gave  also  the  original  right  to 
the  permanent  property  in  the  snbstance  of 
the  earth  itself,  which  eaolndes  vftrr  one 
else  bnt  the  owner  Cirom  the  nse  of  it." — 
Blaokstoiib. 

"Whereas  of  late  yeares  a  great  com- 
passe  hath  veelded  bnt  small  profit,  and 
this  oneUe  throa^^  the  idle  and  negligent 
occttvation  of  snch  as  dailie  manured  and 
herd  the  same  in  oocnpying."— HoLDTSEXD* 

OFFEND.  Displease.  Vex. 
Mortify. 

Oftend  (Lat.  offendjirej  to  gtrike 
against)  relates  always  to  the  conduct 
of  one  person  towards  another,  and 
implies,  therefore,  conscious  agents 
on  ooth  sides,  and  a  condition  of  real 
or  supposed  slight  on  one  side.  It 
belongs  to  superiors  and  equals  rather 
than  to  inferiors  to  be  offended.  In 
the  case  of  e(quals,  it  still  implies  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  regard  or  con- 
sideration. In  its  more  general  force 
Offend  denotes  an  abrupt  collision  of 
anything  against  the  feeungs  or  taste, 
and  so  is  applicable  to  inanimate  in- 
fluences, as  an  ugly  drawing  offends 
the  eye.  This  fierce  is  more  prominent 
in  the  adjective  Offensive. 

Displease  (Lat  dispttccre^  to  die- 
please)  is  less  strong,  and  belongs  not 
so  much  to  personal  offence  received 
at  the  hands  of  another  as  the  feel- 
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in^  of  disMtiBfaction  on  the  part  of  a 
•uperiory  where  the  measure  of  re- 

Suirement  or  duty  hat  not  been  fol- 
Ued  by  the  other.  Displease  is  more 
directly  applicable  to  the  condaot  of 
the  person ;  Offend,  to  the  person  him- 

Vex  (Lat  vexare)  is  to  make  angry, 
or  irritated  by  pet^  prorocations  or 
annoyances,  especially  if  repeated. 
We  commonly  use  the  term  Vex  to 
express  an  abuse  of  power,  annoyance 
by  a  sort  of  persecution. 

Mortify  (Lat.  morftfiearef  to  cause 
death  to)  diners  from  all  in  being  ab- 
■olutely  referable  to  occurrences  irre- 
spective of  actions  or  agents;  and 
expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  penonal 
disapproval  mixed  with  disappoint- 
ment in  what  has  occurred  or  been 
done,  where  the  (juefltion  is  of  persons. 
That  is  mortifying  which  disturbs  a 
state  of  oompUkcency  of  mind. 


'  The  emperor  himself  oune  maniiif  to 
uie  piece  in  his  ermoor,  sererelj  repronng 
them  of  oowardiee  who  had  forsaken  the 


place,  and  grievonslj  i^emded  with  those 
who  had  kept  sach  negligent  wateh." — 

KXOLUES. 

"When  Thon  wert  so  wrathfollj  die- 
pUaeed  at  ve"^EngUsh  Bible, 

<*  Borrow  m%j  degenerate  into  vexation 
and  ehagrin."— CooAjr. 

"  I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments 
which  were  designed  to  encourage  me." — 

POPB. 

OFFENDER.    Dblikqvent. 

The  one  is  an  active  and  positive, 
the  other  a  passive  and  negative, 
transgressor.  He  who  violates  law  or 
social  rule  is  an  Offender;  he  who 
neglects  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments is  a  Delinquent  (Lat.  ((eiin- 
quhrCj  to  fatly  offend).  It  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  every  citizen  is  bound 
positively  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  negatively  not  to 
slight  or  fall  short  of  toem,  so  a  de- 
linquency, Uiough  bjT  the  force  of  the 
term  it  implies  omission,  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  a  commission,  bo  in  the 
following — 

"  A  deUnguent  onght  to  be  cited  in  the 
plaoe  or  Jonediction  where  the  ddinqueney 
was  eonunitted."— Atliits. 

In  this  broader  sense,  a  delinquent  is 
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one  whose  acts  fail  of  his  obligations 
to  the  Sute.    So  again— 

"  He  that  politiely  inteadeth  p>od  to  a 
common  weai  ma:r  Im  called  a  jnet  man  ; 
bnt  he  that  praotiseth  either  for  his  own 
profit,  or  anj  other  sinisttt  ends,  may  be 
well  termed  a  d^mquerU  person." — StaU 
Trials, 

Delinquent  is  a  more  limited  term 
than  OFPENOER.Thedelinquent  offends 
affainst  the  majesty  and  justice  of  law. 
The  ofiender  may  run  oounter  to  any 
law,  rule,  custom,  or  even  to  taste. 
"The  nraad  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he 

cheered. 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  qfender  fe&red.** 
Dbydek. 

OFFER.   Give.   Present.   Prof* 

FEB. 

All  these  words  describe  forma  of 
donation.  To  Give  {see  Give)  is  the 
simplest,  and  expresses  plain,  direct, 
and  unqualified  oestowal^  but  is  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  injurious  as  w^ 
as  desirable,  as  to  give  a  blow  or  an 
offence,  as  well  as  what  is  distino- 
tively  termed  a  gift. 

Present  (Lat.  pr^uentarey  to  place 
More)  is  a  more  formal  word  thaij 
Give,  and  is  therefore  employed  of 
the  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior. 

Offer  (Lat.  offerre)  is  of  a  more 
contingent  nature,  and  involves  the 
<^uestion  of  acceptance  on  the  other 
side.  VVe  offer  a  g^ft.  and  then  pre- 
sent it  if  accepted.  Wnere  there  is  no 
qualification,  Gift  is  generally  taken 
to  imply  something  of  oonsiderable 
value;  Present,  something  of  no  great 
value;  and  Offebino,  what  is  given  to 
a  superior  in  some  formal  manner  in 
token  of  such  superiority  or  to  oon- 
ciliate  favour.  A  present  has  for  its 
motive  some  feeling  of  renrd ;  a  gift 
may  be  without  any.  Any  bei^t 
conferred,  without  compliment  to  its 
object,  may  be  called  a  gift.  Hence 
the  gifts,  not  the  presents,  of  Nature 
or  of  fortune.  We  offer  remarks. 
Thoughts  and  opportnnitiei  present 
themselves.  We  only  present  what 
we  have  actually  by  us,  so  as  to  give 
it  from  hand  to  hand.  We  offer  that 
which  we  desire  to  give  or  even  to  do. 
You  present  your  compliments  by 
what  you  sctually  say  or  write.   Yo« 
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offer  jour  serrices  by  proposing  to 
give  them  when  occasion  shall  re - 
<)uire.  You  present  what  you  hare 
in  your  hand,  you  offer  what  you  have 
in  your  power.  One  offers  to  pa^. 
The  tradesman  presents  the  bill  for 
payment 

Proptkr  (Lat.  pr&fem)  is  less  posi- 
tire  than  Offer,  it  has  the  sense  of 
proposing  to  offer  or  of  offering,  and 
at  tne  same  tune  leariiu^  it  to  the  feel- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  other  to 
accept.  It  is  a  more  formal,  delibe- 
rate, and  official  act  than  to  offer, 

**  He  made  a  pn^er  to  lay  down  his 
conuninion  of  command  in  the  armj." — 
Clabxndon. 

*'  When  i^en  are  disdained,  and  lore  do- 
nied.**  Pope. 

*'  And  when  they  had  opened  their  trea- 
snres,  they  presented  onto  Him  g}ft»*  gold, 
and  flrankineense,  aad  myrrh.*^— J&MiisA 
BibU. 

**  Mn.  Johnson  used  to  define  %frMent, 
that  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend  of  something 
he  wanted  or  was  fond  of,  and  which  eonld 
not  be  easily  gotten  for  money."— Swirr. 

OFFICE.  Function.  Duty. 
'  Officx  (Lat.  offtcium)  has  more 
than  one  sense,  as  a  special  duty  con- 
ferred by  public  authority  for  a  public 
purpose;  and  so  any  special  duty, 
trust,  or  charge.  By  an  extension  of 
meaning,  it  is  employed  of  what  is 
analogous  to  duty  in  reasoning  beings, 
that  IS,  a  definite  operation  j  as  Uie 
office  of  the  gastric  juice  in  digestion, 
or  of  a  particular  piece  in  maoninery. 

Function  (Lat./un«ti(mtfm,  a  tUt- 
eharginf;  /unft,  to  ditcharge)  is^  pro- 
perly, ue  discnarge  of  the  office  or 
Duty,  and  follows  the  implication  of 
those  terms  to  both  conscious  and  un- 
oonscious  action.  There  is  connected 
with  Function  the  idea  of  continuous 
action,  and  of  belonging  to  an  or^ 
ganized  body,  or  to  what  is  analogous 
to  it.  Duties  are  performed,  offices 
filled,  functions  discharged.  Office  is 
set  and  appointed  work  arising  out  of 
a  relative  connexion  with  system, 
whether  natural  or  conventional.  The 
function  is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
office.  The  duty  is  the  function  re- 
garded in  connexion  with  the  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  it,  and  so  belongs 
not,  except  by  a  strained  analogy,  to 
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f  any  but  beings  of  intelligence  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

*'  AH  members  hare  not  the  same  office^ 
~~BKffiish  Bible. 

"Erenr  soldier  was  able  to  do  all  the 
/knetioHt  of  an  offiow."— Bubnkt. 

"  The  hardest  aad  most  imperatiye  duty." 


OFFSPRING.    Issue.    Progeny. 

Offspring  (literally,  that  which 
springs  ojf*  from  another)  and  Progeny 
(Lat  piw^iiss)  are  applicable  to  the 
youn^  of  all  animals ;  while  Issue 
(Fr.  tssu,  part,  of  isser,  Lat.  extre,  to 

fo  forth)  18  applicable  only  to  the 
uman  race.  (Offspring  applies  more 
commonly  to  the  first^  Progeny  tAao 
to  succeeding,  generations;  Issue  is  a 
term  not  so  much  of  nature  as  of 
genealogy,  and  is  employed  where  a 
record  for  any  purpose  is  kept  of  the 
individual  members  of  a  family.  It  is 
more  commonly  after  a  man's  death 
that  we  speak  of  his  issue.  Offspring 
and  Issue  relate  directly  to  the  pa- 
rents; Progeny  to  ancestors  gene- 
rally, even  though  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  parentage.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
more  commonly  use  the  term  Off- 
spring in  connexion  with  physical 
finalities  or  chaiacteristics;  progeny, 
in  connexion  with  moral.  The  de- 
generate progeny  of  noble  ancestors. 
A  numerous  and  healthy  oflbpring. 

"  From  whence  it  follows  that  these  were 
notions  not  descending  firom  us,  not  our  of^ 
tpring,  but  onr  brethren."— ^UTH. 
**  Next  him  King  Leyr  in  happy  peace  long 
reined* 
But  had  no  isttu  male  him  to  sncoeed. 
Bat  three  fsir  daughters,  which  were  all 
uptrained 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kinoly  seed." 
Spenser. 
•«  What  idle  jtrogexy  sooceed 
To  c^ase  the  rolung  drole's  qpeed. 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball."  daxT. 

OLD.  Ancient.  Antique.  Anti- 
quated. Aged.  Elderly.  Obso- 
lete. 

Old  (A.  S.  caU)  denotes  what  has 
existed  for  a  long  time,  and.  in  some 
cases,  exists  stiU,  as  an  old  man ;  in 
others  does  not  exist  stilL  as  the  old 
Romans.  It  has  also  the  force  of 
standing  for  a  simple  expression  of 
duration  of  existence,  without  imply- 
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ing  that  this  duration  ia  of  great  ez- 
teDty  aa  ao  infant  a  week  old. 

Ancievt  (Fr.  aneieny  Low  Lat.  an- 
tianui,  from  anUy  befan)  has  the  same 
application  to  that  which  is  past,  and 
tnat  which  still  continues  to  exist. 
The  Ancient  Britons  haye  ceased  to 
exist  An  ancient  forest  exists  still. 
It  is  oppoeed  to  modern^  and  has  the 
force  of^historicallj  old,  or  of  age  in 
what  has  been  long  recognised  by 
men. 

Antique  (Lat.  anttquxUj  ancient^ 
now  conrejs  the  idea  of  what  is 
euriously  old,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
age  to  which  it  belongs,  or  exhibits 
peculiarities  in  consequence  of  its 
age;  as,  *'An  antique  earring;" 
^'Antique  root  of  an  oak." 

Antiquatkd  (Lat.  antiq%iarif  ]>ass. 
in  a  late  sense  of  to  decay)  describes 
that  which,  by  lapse  of  time,  has 
passed  out  of  fashion  or  use, 

AoxB  (  Fr.  dgs,  Lat.  clatsm ;  for  the 
intermediate  forms,  m$  Bracbxt)  car- 
ries with  it  the  progress  of  years  in 
life  and  growth,  whether  human  or 
any  other  life ;  as,  an  aged  man ;  an 
aged  tree.  It  is  a  term  of  more  dig- 
nity than  old,  connecting  the  subject 
with  times  and  erents  which  haye 
auccessirely  passed  over  it. 

Elderly  is  nerer  used  but  of  men 
and  women,  and  denotes  the  approach 
of  old  age. 

.  Obsolete  (Lat.  obtolesc^^^  sup.  ob- 
i6letumj  to  grow  out  of'  tus)  expresses 
that  of  which  the  life  or  foroe  has 
fallen  into  desuetude.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  to  terms,  documents,  customs, 
and  obseryances,  and  is  never  used  of 
persons. 
"  80  mnst  thoo  lire,  till  like  ripe  frait  thou 

drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  eue 
Qathered,  not  harthlj  plucked,  for  death 


This  is  old  age."  MiLTOir. 

*'  Had  a$teitiU  times  roaspired  to  disallow 
Wbat  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient 
now  r*    Pops,  EpUUes  of  Horace, 

A  xciENT  is  generic;  Antique,  specific. 
Ancient  qualifies  anything  which  be- 
longs to  the  nations  of  antiquitj^,  ex- 
cept the  style  of  their  art,  which  is 
called  Antiqu  e.  Hence,  in  some  cases, 


the  antique  is  not,  in  fact,  ancient, 
but  modem.  Ancient  architeotare  is 
the  science  of  building  as  practised 
by  the  ancients;  antioue  arcoitecture 
exhibits  the  st^rle  of  long-past  ages. 
This  may  be  in  a  recently-«*rected 
building. 

*'  The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  eld," 
VouxG. 
"  His  anticke  sword 
Rebellions  to  his  arm  lies  where  it  iaila, 
Riqragnant  to  command.** 

"  And  if  we  do  ehaace  to  think  opon  the 
serions  resolntions  we  then  entertained,  w« 
look  npoo  them  as  the  weak  results  of  oar 
inflrmitjr,  nseftil  indeed  fbr  that  time,  bat 
now  axttqvated  and  grown  unreasonable.* 


"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  Tagraat 

train. 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliered  their 

pain; 
The  lonff-remembered  beggar  was  his  gnnt. 
Whose  Deard  descending  swept  his  aged 


breast." 


QOLDSaOTB. 


"A  squire  of  the  house  fell  in  Ioto  with 
me.  8omewhatan«2ebr/yman^g-beaided 
and  personable."— Sheltoit,  Don  Qmxote, 

**  ObeoUU  or  obsolescent.'*— Jomoov. 

OMEN.    Prognostic.    Presage. 

OuEN  (Lat  omen)  and  Proonoctic 
(Gr.  'KfcyytoarauKm  foreknowing)  are 
both  inaications  obseryed  in  external 
objects ;  but  the  omen  rests  on  fanci- 
ful or  superstitious  association ;  prog- 
nostic, on  the  laws  of  nature,  being 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  se- 

auence  of  phenomena.  The  term 
^men  is,  howeyer,  used  conversation- 
ally in  the  sense  of  a  possible  or  pro- 
bable prognostic;  something  which 
renders  the  occurrence  of  another 
thing  probable,  or  to  be  hoped,  or 
dreaded.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly referred  to  the  former  than  the 
latter.  In  our  elder  literature.  Prog- 
nostic often  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
divination. 

A  Presage  (Fr.  presage,  Lat.  pre- 
sagium)  is  subjective,  and  commonly 
expresses  something  anticipated  for 
good  or  ill,  of  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  give  the  grounds,  but  of 
which  one  feels  the  strong  proba- 
bility. Such  being  its  mdefinite 
character^  it  is  of  course  often  to  be 
resolved  into  the  mere  effect  of 
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tion  or  of  fkncy.    The  omen  ma/ 
belong  to  the  present  and  its  onder- 
takings ;  the  presage  and  prognostic 
belong  to  what  is  nitnre. 
*'  The  chief  fnbjoini.  Oft  bare  theie  ejes 

beheld 
Dire  omeiu,  and  mj  ddll  the  eaose  re- 

Tealed; 
Yet  never  felt  I  thia  exce«  of  fear, 
Or  did  the  start  more  omvumt  appear." 
IiKWiS,  Statius, 
"  The  consequenoee  are  before  xu,  not  in 
remote  history,  not  in  fbtore  jfrognottica- 
tion  ;  they  are  abont  ns,  thejare  npon  ns.** 

— BUBKB. 

When  a  presage  is  founded  a]>on  some 
external  fact  or  appearance,  it  is  then 
identical  with  an  omen  or  prognostic ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being 
capable  of  denoting  a  mere  feeling 
of  anticipation  without  assignable 
grounds.  In  that  case  it  ia  more 
commonlj,  like  forthoding,  used  of 
the  calamitous  than  the  fortunate ;  as 
Pope  says,  **  With  sad,  presaging 
heart." 

"  The  enthnsiastie  lore  of  Nature,  eim- 
plicitj,  and  truth  in  every  department  both 
of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest 
presage  of  genius."— Stbw^bt. 

OMIT.    Nbolkct. 

The  act  of  letting  pass  is  common 
to  these  two  words  ;  but  Onrr  (Lat. 
limitUre,  to  Ut  go)  is  entirely  neutral 
in  its  meanmg,  and  expresses  no 
more  than  the  negation  of  action  or 
attention.  This  may  be  laudable,  cul- 
pable, or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
nature  and  drcnmstances  of  the  case. 
We  may  omit  purposely,  or  through 
oversight  and  torgetfulness ;  and  that 
where  action  would  be  wise,  prudent, 
and  right,  or  altogether  the  contrary 
of  these. 

Neolect  (Lat  negUgh'ef  part,  neg- 
Uetus)  is  alvxtys  imprudent  or  cul- 
pable, implying  omission  where  the* 
contrary  was  a  matter  of  dutr,  wis- 
dom, or  obligation.  The  term  Om rr  is 
in  some  cases  applied  to  things  with- 
out life ;  while  Neolect  is  never  ap- 
plied but  to  creatures  of  consciousness 
and  will.  ''The  text  of  a  certain 
manuscript  omits  the  passap^e  in  ques- 
tion." So  in  law,  casus  2^i«nif ,  a  case 
not  provided  for. 

*'  Our  Saviour  likewise  tells  us  that  men 
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shall  not  only  be  proceeded  against  tot  sins 
of  oommission,  but  for  the  bare  omistion 


and  neglect  of  their  duty,  especially  in  the 
works  of  mercy  and  charity.**— TiLLOTSOir* 

"  In  heaven. 
Where  honour  dne  and  reverence  none 
negleettJ*  Miltov. 

ONLY.    Single. 

As  one  (A.  S.  An)  exnresses  simple 
unity.  SO  Only  (whicn  is  onely  or 
one-luce)  and  Singlb  (Lat  tin^mus; 
more  finequentl^r  plural,  sing^)  ex- 
press modifications  of  unity.  Only 
denotes  unity  in  reference  to  a  class ; 
Singlb,  one  as  distinguished  from 
many  others.  Single  has  often  the 
sense  of  one  where  more  mi^ht  be 
expected  or  wanted,and  is  thus  joined, 
as  Only  cannot  be,  with  a  negative ; 
as,  not  a  single  drop,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to,  not  even  one  drop.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  while  Single  is  an 
adjective.  Only  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  adverb. 

ONSET.  Attack.  Assault.  En- 
counter. 

Onset  (litexaHv,  a  setting  on)  is 
commonly  applied  to  such  an  attack 
or  charge  as  betokens  the  commence- 
ment ofa  sustained  effort  It  is  only 
employed  where  there  are  two  parties 
to  Uie  conflict^  the  one  attacking,  and 
the  other  resisting.  We  may  speak 
of  an  onset  upon  toe  walls  of  a  castle, 
but  only  as  implying  living  defenders. 
Nor  is  the  term  commonly  used  of 
individual,  but  of  collective,  attacks ; 
an  army  or  a  detachment,  not  an  in- 
dividufd  combatant,  makes  an  onset. 

Attack  (Fr.  afta^u«r)  and  Assault 
(O.  Fr.  assalt,  Lat  ad,  to,  salttUj  a 
leap)  may  be  made  upon  unresisting 
objects,  as  a  fortification;  assault 
being  more  direct  and  violent  than 
attacK,  which  may  be  impersonal ;  as, 
to  attack  the  enemy  or  the  enemy's 
camp,  a  man,  or  his  opinions.  Both 
these  are  applicable  to  individuaU. 
An  attack  is  a  term  of  varied  force. 
An  attack  may  be  furious  or  mild, 
impetuous  or  cautious,  while  both 
onset  and  assault  indicate  energetic 
movement. 

Encounter  (O.  Fr.  encontrer,  to 
encounter^  Lat.  in-  and  contra,  agatnst) 
is  a  hostile  meeting  face  to  face  be* 
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tween  tn'o  persons  or  parties,  often 
Che  result  cf  a  chance  meeting,  and  is 
never  employed  of  unresisting  or  in- 
animate material,  as  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tification But  in  the  sense  of  coming 
upon  something  h^  chance,  we  employ 
the  term  of  inanimate  thines ;  as,  to 
encounter  a  difficulty.  In  this  appli- 
cation  the  term  U  seldom  used  but  of 
the  abstract — that  is,  th$  difficulty^ 
not  that  which  constitutes  it.  So  a 
ditch  being  a  possible  obstruction, 
we  might  speak  of  encountering  an 
obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  ditch,  but 
hardly  of  encountering  the  ditch  it- 
self. 

**  As  when  in  Indian  tarmtM  wild, 
Barbaiie  armiM  laddanlj  retire 
After  some  ftuions  OMet." 

Oruvokh. 
•*  Satan,  who  that  daj 
Prodigions  power  had  shown,  and  met  in 

uins 
No  equal  mnging  throngfa  the  dire  atUtek 
Of  fighting  tersphim."  KnroH. 

"  At  lencth  a  nniversel  hnbbub  wild 
Of  etnnnuig  sounds  and  voiees  all  oonftised, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  asMtmltt  his 

ear 
With  loudest  rehemenee."  Ibid, 

An  exception  to  this  is  in  a  le^al  use 
of  the  term  Assault,  which  implies 
no  attack  or  stroke,  but  even  excludes 
them. 

**  Atmult  is  an  attempt  or  oflbr  to  beat 
another,  without  tonohing  him ;  as  if  one 
lifts  up  his  cane  or  liis  fist  in  a  threatening 
manner  at  anoth^,  or  strikes  at  him  but 
misses  him.''~BLi.0KSTO2rx. 

OPENING.    Apebtubb. 

Opening  means,  generally,  any 
place  naturally  made,  or  purposely 
left,  open  (A.  S.  o/Mntan,  to  open). 

Apebtubb  (Lat.  tfjpsrtura,  an  open- 
ing) is  the  same  thing,  but  used  in  an 
exaoter  and,  as  it  were,  more  scien* 
tifio  sense.  To  say  nothing  of  Open- 
ing in  the  sense  of  beginning  or  in- 
troduction, nor  of  the  not  that  Open- 
ing may  express  the  process  or  srt  of 
opening.while  aperture  expressesonly 
the  les^t  or  fact.  Opening  may  be  very 
loosely  employed ;  as, ''  An  opening 
in  the  mountains,  with  nothing  but 
flky  beyond."  An  aperture  is  com- 
monly an  opening  of  the  nature  of  a 
perforation,  being  surrounded  by  the 
substance  which  exhibits  it,  as  an 
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aperture  to  admit  light  into  a  hut. 
An  openingmay  be  extremely  slight ; 
an  aperture  is  of  some  consiilerable 
size.  We  occasionally  see  openings 
in  bad  masonry  or  ill-seasonea  wood- 
work, which  we  should  notcall  Apbb- 
tubes.  An  opening  is  called  an  aper- 
ture when  it  answers  a  natural  pur- 
pose. Yet  it  seems  that  art  makes 
openings  and  nature  makes  apertures 
in  smaller  objects.  The  surgeon  who 
opens  a  vein  would  hardly  m  said  to 
inake  an  aperture,  yet  it  might  nato- 
ralWbe  said  that  blood  discMrged  it- 
selt  through  the  aperture. 

"A  person  that  b  sh<nrt«ight0d  in  look- 
ing at  distant  objects,  gets  the  habit  of  coo- 
traoting  the  aperture  of  his  eyes  bj  abnoet 
dosing  his  eje-lids."— Bbii). 
"  Large  was  the  care,  but  soaree  at  nooo  of 

The  winmng  mouth  reeeired  a  feeble  raj. 
Yet  i^rom  an  opeminf  to  the  right  upearad 
A  beam  of  sunshme  that  the   dwelliag 
cheered.** 

HooLB,  Orlando  Fwrioso. 

OPERATE.    WoBi.    Act. 

WoBE  (A.  S.  veonan)  is  employed 
of  the  systematic  and  regular  exubi- 
tion  of  force,  whether  conscious  or 
mechanical. 

Opebate  (Lat.  ifpft'ors,  to  worXc, 
labour)  is  a  term  more  definitely  in- 
TolTing  rule  and  purpose  or  effect 
than  work.  A  fermenting  fluid  might 
be  said  to  work,  or  the  muscles  of  the 
face  under  agitation;  but  Opebate,  for 
the  most  part,  includes  moral  in- 
fluences or  ab^raot  forces,  as  a  law 
mar  be  said  to  operate  for  the  harm 
or  benefit  of  society,  or  a  system  or 
institution  is  in  foil  or  partial  opera- 
tioiu 

Act  (Lat.  ^1^^,  to  do,  part,  actus), 
when  not  employed  of  tne  result  of 
moral  motives,  but  in  a  phrsical 
sense,  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote 
the  mechanical  operation  of  that  which 
is  working  Of  it  ought,  or  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  required  result ;  as  a  part  of 
a  machine  which  has  been  obstructed, 
when  the  obstruction  is  removed,  be- 
gins to  sot.  Action  is  uniform  move- 
ment according  to  appointment  and 
design.  A  diseued  jomt,  when  healedy 
might  be  said  to  work  or  to  act,  not 
to  operate.    Act  commonly  refers  to 
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structural  working  or  fireedom  of  play 
in  a  complex  or  organised  subject. 
Wore  is  applied  to  the  whole,  Act  to 
the  parts.  A  machine  is  said  to  work 
well  when  all  its  parts  act  properly. 

"Nature  and  grace  mxut  operate  nni- 
formly,  even  a«  graritation  operatee  nni- 
Itormlj  i4K>D  mattar."— JoBTnr. 
«*  Oh,  thoQ  hast  read  me  right,  hast  leen 

me  well ; 
To  thee  I  have  thrown  ofF  that  mask  I 

wore; 
And  now  the  leeret  wortdnas  of  my  brain 
Stand  all  revealed  to  thee.*^  Rows. 

'*An  increase  of  the  electrical  matter 
adds  much  to  the  progress  of  regetation. 
It  probably  aett  there  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  animal  bodj.**— BBTXM>irB. 

OPINION.  SaNTiMBNT.   Notion. 

As  the  sensations  stand  to  the  ideas 
of  men,  so  are  their  Sbntimbnts  (Fr. 
9entiiHent,  Lat.  $entfre,  tofeel)  to  Uieir 
Opinions  (Lat.  j|pmum«m).  Each  in- 
▼ohres  the  exercise  of  judgment ;  the 
former  concerning  sensations  and  ex- 
ternal, the  latter  concerning  ideas  and 
internal,  phenomena.  An  opinion  is 
maintained  by  the  pure  intellect  on 
the  subjects  of  science,  argument, 
principles,  or  facts  and  occurrences. 
The  sentiments  are  opinions  enter- 
tained in  matters  of  feeling  and  taste. 
A  sentiment  may  therefore  be  either 
an  erroneous  opinion^  or  an  unformed 
one,  according  as  it  is  not  or  is  veri- 
fied by  the  pure  judgment.  Judg- 
ments formed  of  tne^  truth  or  ftlae- 
hood  of  relinous doctrine  are  opinions; 
judgments  formed  of  the  apint  of  its 
precepts,  and  of  practices  nowingout 
of  them,  are  sentiments.  Sentiments 
depend  upon  the  moral  constitution 
and  habits ;  opinions  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  inferences  and  deductions, 
which  fall  short  of  absolute  know- 
ledge. Sentiments  are  things  of  the 
heart  and  mind ;  opinions,  of  the  mind 
alone.  There  is  more  ^instinct  in 
sentiment ;  more\of  definition  in  opi- 
nion. ''  I  contemplate  a  work  of  art, 
and  myself  fed  Uie  admiration  to 
which!  consider  it  to  be  generally 
entitled.*"  This  is  a  sentiinent.  *<I 
see  in  it  a  style  of  art  which  teems  to 
betoken  a  foreign  artist.  I  refer  it  to 
an  Italian  school  of  sculpture."  This 
is  an  opinion. 
**  OpixUm  it  the  retalt  oT'Obseore  sad  ia- 
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teroMdiate  perception.  That  the  planets 
reTohre  abont  the  snn  it  a  braneh  or  know- 
ledffe }  that  the^  are  inhabited  by  beagt 
timJar  to  men  it  only  an  o   '  '     "    "" 


"  I  am  apt  to  mmeet  that  reason  sad 
sentifmeHt  eoncnrin  almost  all  moral  deter- 
minations and  conclasions.*^HuiCB. 

Notion  (Lat.  notUmtmy  a  taking 
cognizance f  a  cancefttion),  in  this  sense, 
denotes  the  uninformed  or  immature 
decision  of  the  mind,  resulting  rather 
from  the  appearances  of  things,  and 
such  opinion  as  the  existent  state  of 
our  knowledge  inclines  us  to  enter- 
tain. Metaphysically,  a  notion  is 
that  which  is  expreKsed  by  a  logical 
proposition,  as  uzea  is  that  which  is 
expressed  by  a  loncal  term.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  process  of 
forminff  the  judgment  which  is  ex- 
pressea  by  the  proposition. 

"  Notion,  again,  signifies  either  the  act 
of  apprehending,  signalisiag,  that  is,  the 
remarking  or  tsJdng  note  of  the  Tariont 
notes,  mMclct,  or  characters  of  an  object 
which  its  qualities  afford,  or  the  result  oi 
that  act."— Sib  W.  HudLTOir. 

OPPOSE.  Resist.  Wuhstand. 
Thwabt. 

To  Opposb  (Lat  oppm^Jnt,  part. 
opipMtui)  is  always  actiye,  and  im- 
plies a  direct  object. 

Resist  (Lat.  rKtiit^,  to  stand 
against)  is  both  active  and  passive, 
and  may  have  an  indirect  object.  The 
former  is  the  exertion  of  conscious 
force ;  the  latter  is  employed  of  in- 
animate objects,  as  water  of  itself 
might  be  said  to  resist  the  action  or 
progress  of  fire,  while  its  progress 
might  be  said  to  be  opposed  Vy  those 
who  are  engaged  in  extinguishing  it. 
Opposition  consists  in  bringing  to 
bear  an  adverse  force  of  our  own ;  re- 
sistance, mere^  in  neutralising  an 
adverse  force.  With-  in  WrrasTANn 
is  equivalent  to  the  rf- in  Resist.  The 
term  has  a  purely  negative  sense.  We 
oppose  by  aotiveybrc*.  We  resist  by 
inherent  power.  We  withstand  by 
inherent/rmfMSt. 

To  Thwabt  (A.  S.  thiceor,  oblique^ 
transverUf  verb  thweorian^  denotes, 
not  in  particular  any  kind  or  degree 
of  force,  and  denotes  such  action  as 
defeats  a  purpose,  design,  or  scheme. 
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It  relatesy  therefore,  exclusively  to 
the  opposition  to  mental  power  ex- 
erted  towards  the  acoomphshment  of 
an  object,  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  opposing  psrty  to  defeat,  or 
which  It  is  in  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances to  counteract. 

"  I  aoi  too  wMk  to  oppou  your  conning.'* 
Shakkspeabs. 

**  That  mortal  dint. 
Save  He  who  reigos  abore,  none  can  rt- 
gist.**  MiLTOX. 

"Bome  Tillage  Hampden,  that  with  dannt- 

lesa  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  hia  fields  vnthstood. 
Qrat. 

"  E'en  at  thy  altars  while  I  took  my  stand. 
The  pen  of  troth  and  honour  in  my  hand. 
Fate,  meditating  wrath  'gainst  me  and 

mine, 
Ch  id  my  fond  leal,  and  eAioortA^  my  design ." 
Chubchill. 

ORAL.    Verbal,    Vocal. 

Oral  (Fr.  oral,  Lat.  oi,  oris,  the 
wumth)  means  spoken  by  word  of 
month;  Verbal  {yerhum,  a  word), 
the  same  thing;  Vocal  (  Lat.  voedit«)f 
belonging  to  me  Toice  (Lat.  vocem). 
The  difference  is  in  the  application. 
They  stand  each  in  opixMition  to 
other  ideas.  Oral  is  opposed  to  written 
or  printed  in  volumes  and  documents, 
ana  stands  related  to  history,  records, 
and  tradition ;  verbtd,  to  common  and 
brief  communications;  vocal,  to  in- 
strumental in  music,  or  to  sounds 
produced  in  other  ways,  or  to  ulence. 

**  Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of 
writing,  carving,  and  painting,  oral  tradi- 
tion must  hare  been  the  only  vehicle  of 
historical  knowledge;  and  with  respect  to 
this,  it  is  well  worth  onr  notice  that  the 
wisdom  of  Providenee  has  made  provision 
for  the  instmotion  of  yonth  in  the  disposi- 
tions and  eirenmstanoes  of  their  aged 
parents.*— Pbdestlet. 

"  Three  verbal  signs  they  (children)  some- 
times borrow  from  others,  and  sometimes 
make  themselves,  as  one  maj  observe 
among  the  new  and  nnasnal  names  chil- 
dren often  give  to  things  in  their  first  nse 
of  langaage.''->LoOKB. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  dnmb  bat  what 
natuvllyspeaks;  nothingoanspeaknatnrallj 
bat  what  hath  the  instmments  of  speech, 
which,  becanse  spirits  want,  they  can  no 
otherwise  neak  voeaUy  than  as  they  take 
voices  to  themselves  in  taking  bodies."— 
Bishop  Hall. 


STNONYM8  [OR-AX] 

ORBIT.  Circuit.  Circle.  Com- 
pass.   Cycle. 

The  Orbit  (Lat.  orbtta)  is  the  path 
described  by  the  orb  or  heavenly 
sphere.  It  may  be  spherical  or  ellip- 
tical. 

"  Only  there  is  this  diflbrenee,  that  ih» 
bodies  of  the  great  system  were  projected 
at  great  distanoes  firom  each  other,  and  in 
•nch  a  manner  that  the  planets  revolve  in 
orbiU  almost  cixvnlar,  so  as  not  to  come  too 
near  to  the  son,  or  to  be  carried  too  fisr 
firom   him  in  their  revelations.**— Max?- 

The  Circle  (Lat.  cireHlus)  is  pri- 
marily a  mathematioal  fig^ure,  being  a 
curved  line  at  all  points  equidistant 
from  the  centre.  It  has  its  secondary 
application  denoting  a  company  bound 
together  and  associating  by  some  com- 
mon tie ;  the  domestic  circle,  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance. 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  thcf 
who  are  in  the  oentre  of  a  drcU  should  ap- 
pear directly  qppoeed  to  those  who  viewed 
them  from  any  part  of  the  circnmference." 
— BUBKE. 

Circuit  (Lat.  eireiUtus)  is  move- 
ment rouna  some  tract  or  circum- 
scribed district.  It  is  employed  of  the 
act,  the  space,  and  the  outline  of  the 
revolution;  as,  a  planet's  circuity  to 
complete  the  circuit,  and  the  like. 
To  make  a  circuit  of  a  district  is  ana- 
logous to  the  drawing  of  a  circle  not 
in  geometrical  exactitude,  but  in  the 
fact  of  returning  finally  to  the  starting 
point.  A  circuit  is  made  for  some 
systematic  purpose,  as  of  survey, 
measurement,  inspection,  and  is  pre- 
scribed as  well  as  circumscribed. 

Compass  (Fr.  compat,  L.  Lat.  com- 
pastus)  combines  the  idea  of  circularity 
with  that  of  enclosure.  The  verb  to 
eompaa  has  the  senses  of  to  environ^  to  i 
go  round,  and  metaphorically  to  bring 
about  as  a  design,  in  old  Engtish  the 
verb  to  eompau  had  the  meaning  of 
get  the  better  of,  in  which  it  resembles 
thtit  of  the  present  word  ctrcumvata, 
though  witn  a  less  unfavourable 
meaning  morally.  Wlien  we  have 
fetched  a  compass  we  have  enclosed 
sometlung  in  a  circuit.  This  need  not 
be  mathematioally  a  complete  oirculat 
movement. 

'*  Bo  the  eiratit  or  eompass  of  Irelaad  'm 
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1,800  milei.  whieb  it  900  leit  than  Cmw 
doth  reckon  or  •oeoant.''— Stow. 

Cyclb  (Lat.  cyeluSf  Gr.  xuxXoc,  a 
ring  or  eircU)  is  subjective.  It  is  a 
conoeived  circle  or  imai^inary  orbit; 
a  conoeption  of  periodic  moTement 
and  x«currence.  If,  for  instance,  it 
were  beliered  that  all  things  happen 
bj  a  chain  of  necessity  in  fixed  and 
inunutable  sequence,  it  would  be  con- 
ceirable  that  the  same  things  should 
occur  and  the  same  forms  reappear, 
each  in  its  own  place  and  order, 
though  the  cycles  should  be  of  enor- 
mous circumLference«  that  is,  consist  of 
enormous  interrals  of  time  between 
the  exhibition  and  re-exhibition  of  the 
same  phenomena.  In  common  lan- 
guage we  sometimes  speak  of  a  cycle 
of  fashion ;  as,  if  what  is  in  TOg^e  at 
one  time  may  after  many  changes  be 
expected  to  become  so' again.  The 
cycle  of  the  seasons. 

'*  The  iMt  b«d  qfde  of  twenty  years.  **— 
BUBKX. 

ORDER.    Dispose. 

To  Dispose  (Fp.  diMpaser)  involves 
no  more  than  an  orderly  or  harmo- 
nious piaemg  of  things. 

To  Order  (Fr.  ordre,  subst. ;  Lat. 
<mlinem)  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
tinuoui  exercise  of  a  controlling 
power.  Dispose  belongs  rather  to 
things  external ;  Order,  to  things 
moral. . 

*'  To  him  that  ordereth  his  eoaTermtion 
riffht  will  I  thow  the  talratioa  of  Qod."— 
A-ng.  BOtU. 

**  The  reft  themaelTet  in  troops  did  else 
dispose.'*  SpKNSXR. 

ORDER.    Rule. 

A  wise  and  harmonious  disposition 
of  things  is  expressed  by  these  words, 
but  the  Rule  (Lat.  regnia)  is  prior  in 
the  order  of  thought.  It  relates 
closely  to  the  authority  and  the  form 
of  such  disposition,  while  Order 
belongs  to  its  result.  The  rule  is  the 
principle,  the  order  is  the  application 
of  the  principle.  Where  we  see 
order,  we  may.  have  the  operation 
of  rule.  One  obsenres  order,  and  fol- 
lows a  rule ;  and  to  do  the  latter  is 
the  surest  way  of  eflecting  the  former. 
An  institution  is  obvionuy  in  exoel- 
lett  order.    If  the  oanse  were  invet' 
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tigated,  it  would  be  found  that  its  rules 
were  carefully  attended  to. 

ORIGINAL.  Primary.  Pristine. 
pRiMmvE.    Primordial. 

Orioinal  (Lat.  ^hyjinem,  an  origin) 
denotes  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  origin  or  beginning  of  a  thing. 
The  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  It  bore  at  or  near  its  first  em- 
ployment, without  of  necessity  in- 
volving the  ideas  of  priority  or  suc- 
cession. 

Primary  (Lat.  primarius,  of  ths 
first  rank)  essentially  involves  succes- 
sion; as  the  primarv  meaning  of  a 
word  implies  other  aerived  or  secon- 
dary senses ;  while  its  original  mean- 
ing may  be  that  which  it  retains  still ; 
so  a  pnmar]r  consideration  comes  first 
in  order  of  importance.  That  which 
is  primary  is  fint  morally;  that  which 
is  original  is  first  historically.  The 
former  denotes  gradation  offeree,  the 
latter  native  association. 

Primordial  ^Lat.  primordialis,  frc- 
longing  to  first  oeginningSf  primordia) 
is  applied  only  to  such  matters  as  have 
a  history  or  a  development.  So  in 
botany  a  primordial  leaf  is  that  which 
is  immeoiately  developed  from  the 
cotyledon;  in  geology  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  tne  lowest  beds 
of  the  Silurian  period :  in  history  or 
physiology  we  speak  or  the  primordial 
condition  of  man;  and  in  metaphy- 
sics of  the ''  primordial  facts  of  an  in- 
telligent nature  "  (Sir  W.  Hamilton). 
^  Pristine  (Lat.  prutVntu)  has  rela- 
tion to  the  morals,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  men. 

pRiMinvE  ( Lat.  pnmXtwut)  conveys 
the  idea  of  what  is  orig^inal  in  mode, 
fashion,  or  form ;  so  we  spedc  of  ^e 
primary  meaning,  and  the  primitive 
form,  of  a  word  j  primitive  manners ; 
primitive  simplicity. 

"  His  form  hftd  not  yet  lost 
All  iU  original  brightnese."      MiLTON. 

*'  Those  I  c«U  original  or  primary  quali- 
ties of  body,  which  I  think  we  mafobeenre 
to  produoe  simple  ideas  in  ns,  namelj*  sol- 
idity, extension,  fignre,  motion  or  rest, 
and  nTmiber.**— Looks. 

••  Parliaments  never  recover  their  j»ri». 
tine  dignitv,  honour,  power,  pririleges,  if 
this  shonla  mtseArrj."- -Pryvvx. 
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*•  TluB  k  that  that  will  TMtore  to  the 
world  the  golden  age  of  primitict  Chn»* 
tianitj,  when  the  love  and  unitj  of  the  die- 
dples  of  Jesos  waa  ao  eonqpieaooa  and  re- 
markable  that  it  became  a  prorerb, '  See 
how  the  Christiana  lore  one  another."*— > 
Bjusp. 

OSTENSIBLE.  Coloubabli. 
Bpeciovs.    Plausible. 

Ostensible  (Lat.  ost«iuf^,  to  ikow 
or  hold  out)  is,  literally,  that  which 
majr  be  (and  so  is)  held  out ;  1,  by 
way  of  true  account;  and  2,  by  way 
of  fictitious  account.  The  latter  is 
now  its  more  frequent  application. 
That  which  is  ostensible  presents 
such  an  appearance  as  afforos  a  pre- 
sumption of  reality.  Coloubablb 
denotes  that  which*  is  so  artificially 
treated  as  to  conceal  the  truth  and 
lull  suspicion,  pying  an  appearance 
or  right  or  justice. 

SpEaous  ( Lat.  sp^iosus^  fii^)  is 
superficially  fiur,  just,  or  correct,  ap- 
pearing well  at  first  xiew,  but  m 
reality  unsound. 

Plausible  (Lat,  plau^tbKUsy  deserv- 
ine  applaute)  is  said  of  those  things 
which  please  the  ear  and  do  not  satis^ 
the  judgment ;  while  Specious  relates, 
etjmologioally,  to  what  j>leases  the 
eye,  yet  is  not  truly  what  it  seems  to 
hie.  Ostensible  causes,  pretexts,  mo- 
tires.  Colourable  views,  statements, 
arguments,  interpretations.  Specious 
argument,  talk.  Plausible  represen- 
tations, accounts,  stories. 

"  It  is  eerUin  that  he  rp'Onrillj)  faigi*. 
tinted  himself  mnch  with  that  fiaTonrite, 
and  attended  him  into  Spain,  where  he  waa 
•Ten  emplojed  in  the  treahr  of  marriage* 
thoogh  ofttHtibUy  acting  only  in  the  cEa- 
raeter  of  a  painter.**— walpolb. 

"  Thoee  cohural>le  and  inbtle  crimes  that 
seldom  are  taken  within  the  walk  of  human 
jnstice.'*— HooKXB. 

"  I  propose  Best  to  describe  the  tpedom 
•r  deoent  man.  By  the  decent  man,  I 
mean  him  who  gorems  all  his  aotions  by 
appearances."— Gilpht. 

"  CoTetoosness  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself 
by  the  plausibility  of  its  pleas.'*--8oUTS. 

OSTENTATION.  Parade.  Show. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Show  (A. 
S.  fMaws,  a  thow)^  which  expreoset 
the  purposed  exhibition  of  what  might 
be  kept  concealed,  or  less  demonstra- 
ttrely  displayed.    It   has   also   the 
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peeuliar  force  of  appeanmeey  as  dis- 
tinguished from  reality. 

Ostentation  (Lat.  ostejitatwnem^ 
display)  is  studied  display  without  the 
exterml  effect  of  show,  but  with  s 
stronger  implication  of  motiyes.  A 
man  may  make  a  show  of  his  wealth 
in  equipages,  plate,  and  the  like,  and 
make  large  subscriptions  for  purposes 
of  ostentation ;  that  is,  producing  the 
same  inference  of  his  wealth  through 
something  not  so  striking  to  the  eye. 
Pabade  {Ft,  parade)  is,  like  Show^ 
essentially  external.  As  ostentation 
is  a  parade  of  yirtues  or  other  quali- 
ties, so  parade  is  ostentation  of  any- 
thing calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  others  in  relation  to  one's  own 
capacities,  powers,  possessions,  or 
superiority  and  excellences  of  any 
kind.  Parade  is  not  only  ostenta- 
tious, but  continuous  and  complex 
show,  seeking  to  produce  its  effect  by 
many  objects,  and  not  only  one.  Pa- 
rade is  formal,  artificial,  and  studied 
show  of  what  is  intended  to  captiyate 
the  eye  or  the  understanding.  When 
one  yiews  the  subieot  in  a  moral  point 
of  yiew,  Parade  designates  rather  the 
action  and  the  purpose  of  it.  Ostenta- 
tion the  principle  or  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  way  of  doing  it.  One 
makes  a  parade  of  a  thing,  not  an 
ostentation  of  it.  One  does  a  thing 
with  ostentation,  and  for  the  sake  of 
parade.  It  is  ostentation  thai  makes 
a  parade  of  things. 

"  I  mention  this,  not  osteniaHously,  as 
taking  eradit  on  the  score  of  industry  and 
diseoTenr,  but  hoping  that  the  laboor  of  the 
task  will  be  some  apology  on  my  behalf." — 
Ofoerver. 

"It  was  not  in  the  mere  panada  of 
rnralty  that  the  Mexican  potentates  es- 
hibited  their  power."— RoBSBTSOK. 

"A  crown. 
Golden  in  show^  is  bnt  a  wreath  of  thorns.** 
Milton. 

OVER.  Above.  Beyond.  On. 
Upon. 

That  is  Over  (A.  8.  dfer^  owr) 
another  thing  which  is  higher  yerti* 
eally  or  in  a  perpendicular  line,  either 
with  or  without  interyening  spaoe ; 
as,  a  bird  mar  htmrirrtx  its  prej ;  to 
spread  a  doth  oyer  a  table.  Itisem* 
ployed  to  exprett,  not  only  positioB^ 
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but  a  moyement  over  ;  as  to  leap  orer 
a  Btream.    Its  other  senses  are  analo- 

S'cal,  a  mode  of  employment  which  it 
ares  with  the  rest,and  with  which  we 
are  not  now  ooaoemed;  as,  for  instance, 
in  cases  of  measurement  or  snpe* 
rioritj.  AVhen  trees  or  branches  are 
said  to  hang  over  a  wall,  there  seems 
to  be  implied  a  doable  force  of  rerti- 
calitj  and  passage  over  it. 

Abovb  (A.  8.  dbufaTif  i.e.  an,  on ; 
bey  by,  and  itfan,  upward:  Skeat, 
Etym,  Diet,)  denotes  excess  of  height. 

fiBTOND  (A.  8.  begtondanj  be-  and 
g$ondf  acrotty  beyond)  betokens  that 
which  surpasses  a  given  point  in  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator;  but  this 
measurement,  though  primarily  taken 
horizontallT,  is  not  so  confined.  In 
speaking  of  ivr,  for  instance,  as  grow- 
ing up  the  side  of  a  house,  we  might 
say,  that  it  had  already  srown  beyond 
the  first  story,  the  ideaoeing  tl^t  of 
space  measured  vertically. 

On  and  Upon  ( A.  8.  on,  in,  or  on; 
uvpy  up)  require  to  be  distinguished. 
On  denotes  that  the  thing  is  placed  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  other,  and  of 
course  m  contact  with  it ;  Upon  de- 
notes that  the  position  is  one  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  elevation.  We  place  a 
book  upon  a  shelf;  but  it  is  iole  and 
oontraaictory  to  sa^  that  we  place 
it  upon,  instead  of  simply  on,  the 
ground* 

OVERBEAR.  Ovbbpower.  Over- 
whelm. 

That  which  OvauBBAas  is  inherent 
weight  or  power ;  that  which  Ovbr- 
powBBs  is  strength  put  forth  against 
resisting  strength ;  tnat  which  Over- 
whelms (over,  and  Du.  vemeUn,  to 
whirly  turn  round :  Wbiki wood)  covers 
and,  as  it  were,  drowns  in  incapacity. 
A  domineering  manner  overbears. 
Weight  of  superior  argument  or  su- 
perior muscle  overpowers.  Masses 
of  matter  or  adverse  circumstances 
overwhelm.  In  Overpower  the  idea 
is  conveyed  of  reduction  to  the  power 
of  another.  This  is  less  stronglv 
implied  in  Overbear,  and  not  at  all 
in  Overwhelm.  Overbear  and 
Overpower  are  never  used  but  in  an 
•dverAe  eenae ;  Ov  ERWBEi  MED  is  iome- 
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times  differently  employed ;  as,  per- 
sons are  iaid  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
compliments,  attentions,  benefits,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  by  gnef,  business, 
or  difficulties,  or  troubles. 

<*Th«  Jadfiment  being  the  hegemooicftl 
power  and  director  of  action,  if  it  be  l«Ki  by 
the  ooerbearinf/s  of  paaeion,  and  stored  bjr 
Inbricone  opinions  instead  of  clearly  con- 
ceived truths,  and  be  peremptorily  resolved 
in  them,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregnlar  as 
the  conceptions  erroneoos.*'— Glanvill. 

"  They  ^K>ke  like  men  conquered  with  an 
overpouMBTtng  force  emd  evidence  of  the  most 
concerning  trnths.**— SoVTH. 

"  The  story  was  proved  by  overwhdming 
testimony  to  be  fklse/'— Macaulay. 

OVERRUN.  Overspread. 
To  Overrun  is  said  of  many  indivi- 
duals, and  commonly  in  a  hostile  or 
offensive  sense;  Overspread,  either 
of  many  individuals,  or  a  common 
substance,  and  commonly  in  a  neutral 
sense.  It  is  the  necessity  of  implying 
intervals  in  the  subject^  instead  of 
continuous  expansion,  which  has  origi- 
nated such  an  expression  as  ''  ground 
overrun  with  weeds." 
"  Then  did  her  glorious  flowers  wax  dead 

and  wan. 
Despised  and  trodden  down  of  all  that  over- 
ran." SpKNSXR. 
"  Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  found. 
For  here  wild  olive-sboots  &«rspread  the 

ground. 
And   heap9  of  berries  strew    the   fields 
around."  Dbtdkn. 

0VER8IGHT.  Suprrinten- 
DENCE.    Supervision. 

A  reference  to  the  word  Over  will 
show  how  Oversight  has  acquired 
two  apparently  opposite  meanings — 
that  of  control  or  supervision^  and 
that  of  inadvertency.  The  former 
flows  from  the  stationary,  the  latter 
firom  the  motive,  force  of  the  word 
Over  (sM  Inadvertency).  Itdiflers 
from  Inadvertency  in  being  purely 
negative,  while  Inadvertency  may 
denoteactiveenor.  Wedowron^  things 
through  inadvertency.  We  omit  to  do 
right  or  needful  things  through  over- 
sight. It  differs  from  superintendence 
in  that  it  relates  only  to  persons.  The 
superintendenoe  of  an  institution,  and 
the  oversight  of  its  inmates.  Tha 
object  of  superintendenoe  it  official 
control,  that  of  Supervisioii  (Lat. 
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fuprr,  ovtTf  and  vidcre,  sup.  vuno, 
t9  «m)  is  oonfonnity.  Supezrision 
of  persons  is  Co  ensure  the  reg^- 
Usntv  of  demeanoury  superrision  of 
works  or  productions  to  ensure  cor- 
rectness of  performanoe.  He  who 
superintends  other  men  is  rested 
with  considerable  authority  in  his  own 
person;  he  who  has  the  superrision 
of  them  is  himself  responsible  to  a 
superior  power.  The  chief  super- 
intends, the  delegate  superrises. 

"Taking  the  onertiaht  thereof,  not  hj 
cooetnunt,  bat  wiUinglj.*— £^.  Bible. 

**  Id  a  word,  h«  is  w>t  forth  as  operator 
and  manager, direetor  and  tupeivUor  orer 
all  the  works  of  Qod."— Watsblahd. 

*'  It  is  He  that  gare  the  son  its  light, 
and  who  directs  the  courses  of  the  stars ; 
who  is  tuperintendaU  sTerrwhere,  and 
steers  the  whole  world."— Watsblamd, 
U.8. 

'*  The  mistrcMof  thefiunnjralwavsmer- 
tnteMifs  the  doing  of  it." — Cook,  first  Voy 
offe,  i.  18. 

OUTLIVE.  Suanvi. 
Although  these  terms  are  nearly 
the  same  in  form,  Surtite  (Lat.  iiipev' 
vivtri,  to  outlive)  being  the  Latin 
eqaivalent  of  the  Saxon  word  Out* 
LivB,  yet  OiTTLivB  is  commonly  em- 
ployed of  the  correspondent  litetime 
of  other  persons :  wnile  Survitb  is 
employed  generally  of  any  point  of 
time,  and  even  of  influences  antago- 
nistic to  life.  We  outlive  persons  and 
periods.  We  survive  efforts  or  effects, 
as  a  severe  accident. 

"Conseience  accompanies  a  man  to  his 
nare ;  he  never  tmuives  it ;  and  that  for 
this  ranse  onlj,  because  he  cannot  outlive 
himself.**— South. 

"  Christ's  soul  survived  the  death  of  His 
body,  therefore  shall  the  soul  of  eveiy  be- 
lierer  surrive  the  body's  death."— Bishop 

HOBSUCT. 

OuTUVB  expresses  the  superiority  of 
life  in  duration ;  Sur viv  e.  its  inherent 
power  also,  it  is  often  toe  difference 
between  length  and  strength  of  exis- 
tence. 

OUTWEIGH.  Prefonderatb. 
Predominate. 

The  former  is  used  directly  as  a 
tranaitive  Terb:  the  latter  requires 
the  addition  or  a  prepoaition.  In 
that  way  they  are  synonymous.  Our- 
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WBIOB,  however,  is  used  of  intrinsic, 
Prbponobratb  (Lat.  jprmpondirarty 
pre,  befortf  and  fondut^  pomUriSy  a 
weight)  of  extrinsiOy  objects  of  com- 
parison. Thus  we  say,  "  one  advan- 
tage outweighs  another;"  but  of 
several  advantages  considered  collec- 
tively, one  preponderates.  Outwrior 
being  the  Saxon  form,  directly  ex- 
presses the  material  innnence;  Pre- 
ponderate better  expresses  the  intel- 
lectual or  moraL  That  which  pre- 
ponderates has  special  iceight;  that 
which  Predominates  (Lat.  pre^  and 
dthiXnarL  to  bear  rule)  has  special 
force;  tne  one  influences,  the  other 
impels  us.  That  which  preponderates 
makes  itself  felt ;  that  wnicn  predomi- 
nates does  so  by  the  suppression  of^ 
other  agents  or  powers.  One  con- 
sideration preponderates  over  others, 
as  a  motive  to  action ;  a  predominating 
passion  neutralizes  other  impulses. 

"  It  is  really  no  smaQ  argument  of  the 
predominanee  of  eonseienoe  over  interest 
that  there  are  yet  parents  who  oan  be  wil- 
ling to  breed  up  any  of  their  sons  if  hope- 
fUly  endowed  to  so  disoonraged  and  ois- 
conraging  a  profession.**— SOUTH. 
"  Since  eril  outtoe^fhs  good,  and  sways  man- 
kind, 
Tme  fortitude  assumes  the  patient  mind.** 
Savaok. 

"  This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that 
as  the  arguments  and  proolb  pro  and  con. 
upon  due  examination,  nieely  weighing 
every  particular  oiroumstanet,  shall  to  any 
one  appear  upon  the  whole  matter  in  a 
greater  or  le«  degree  to  preponderate  on 
either  side,  so  tbey  are  fitted  to  produce  In 
the  mind  such  diflbrent  entertsSnment  as 
we  call  belief;  conieetnre,  guess,  doubt, 
wavering,  distrust,  <fisbelief,  fto."— LOCKH. 


PACE.     SrEP. 

A  Pace  (Lat.  poitiu)  is  either  « 
measured  Step,  consisting  generally 
of  three  feet,  or  it  is  an  abstract  tarm. 
denoting  the  aggregate  of  steps,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  taken, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  rapidity  or 
movement. 

A  Stbp  (A.  S.  tteppafif  to  step,  stride) 
is  emploved  in  the  sense  ot  an  un- 
measurea  pace,  an  advance  made  br 
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one  remoral  of  the  foot;  or,  objec- 
tiTeljy  that  which  aids  the  foot  to  do 
this,  as  the  steps  of  a  staircase ;  or, 
j;et  further  by  analogy,  an/  i^rada- 
tion;  as,  to  do  a  thing  step  bj  step;  or 
a  movement  morally  considered,  as  to 
take  a  bold  step.  Both  Step  and  Pace 
are  used  in  the  abstract  of  the  manner 
of  progressive  morement  by  the  feet; 
but  in  this  use  Pacb  is  emplojred,  as 
has  been  obsenred,  as  distinguishing 
one  mode  or  rate  of  progress  from 
another,  as  a  walk  from  a  trot ;  Step 
as  being  peculiar  to  the  individuietl ;  as, 
to  know  a  person  by  his  step.  A  per- 
son may  more  at  a  rapid  pace  without 
taking  quick  steps. 

PAIN.  Agony.  Anguish.  Suf- 
PEBiNO.    Pang. 

Pain  (¥t.  peine,  Lat.  ptma),  first, 
penal  infliction,  and  then,  suffering  of 
body  or  mind,  is  still  used  in  this 
double  sense;  as,  to  be  in  great  pain,  to 
act  under  pain  of  another's  displea- 
sure. Pain  is  the  energetic  opposite 
to  pleasure — ^the  state,  whether  phy- 
sical or  mental,  which  is  most  repug- 
nant to  conscious  and  sensible  beings. 
It  is  indefinite  as  to  degree,  and  may 
be  slight  or  severe. 

Pano  (etym.  uncertain)  is  severe 
and  transient,  as  Aoony  (Fr.  agoniey 
Or,  ay«0yU,  a  ttrug^ie,  agony)  is  severe 
and  permanent  pam. 

ANOtrisH  (Fr.  angoUee,  Lat.  an- 
gHitia,  narrownesSy  poverty ;  angltre,  to 
choke)  is  employed  to  denote  toe  dis- 
traction, as  sgony  denotes  the  strug- 
gles, of  pain.  The  mind  or  body  in  an- 
guish is  enslaved  by  physical  or  mental 
pain,  so  wrung  or  distressed  as  to  be 
incapacitated  by  it.  SurFEanro  is 
strictly  the  state  of  which  pain  is  the 
cause  and  account  I  see  a  person  in  an 
evident  state  of  suffering.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause  or  nature  of  his  suffer- 
ing till  he  has  told  me  that  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  physical  or  mental 
pain,  as  Uie  case  may  be. 

"  Whftt  pleuore  and  pain  an  we  leani 
bv  experienee,  and  they  an  Ib^incf  the  idea 
of  wbich  oaanot  be  eommonieated  bj  deflni- 
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tion.''~BsLSHAJC. 

**  The  Tirtoe  and  good  intentions  of  Oato 
and  Bmtne  are  highly  landable ;  but  to  what 
pnrpoae  did  their  seal  eerre  F  Only  to  hasten 
tile  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  goTemment* 


and  render  ite  eonmlaions  and  dying  offonu* 
more  vicdent  and  painAtl.**— HUKX. 

*'  The  death  of  Wolsey  would  make  a  fine 
moral  pietare«  if  the  hand  of  anv  master 
eonld  give  the  pallid  featnree  of  the  dying 
stateeman  that  chagrin,  that  rcmone, 
theee  pangs  of  ami$h  which  in  thoee  last 
bitter  moments  of  nis  lifb  poMwed  him." 
— Qiipnr. 

"  Who  beet 
Can  «i4fcr  best  can  do;  best  reign  who 

Well  hath  obeyed."  Milton. 

"  Oh»  sharp  oonvulsiTe  panffs  of  agonising 
pride  I  '*  Dbydsn. 

PAINTING.    Picture. 

Pa  inttno,  asits  name  plainly  enough 
expresses,  is  a  representation  of  ob- 
jects by  coloured  pigmenti(Fr.  peindre, 
pemt). 

Picture  (which  comes  directly  from 
the  Latin  pictwat  i^mjnnglbre.pictus, 
as  Painting  comes  indirectly  through 
the  French)  is  a  similar  representation 
in  light  and  shade,  but  not  necessarily 
in  colour,  as  by  crayon,  pencil,  In- 
dian ink,  or  photography.  The  his- 
torian (in  the  secondary  sense)  draws 
a  lovely  picture;  the  poet  paints  in 
glowing  colours. 

PALE.    Pallid.    Wan. 

The  comparative  absence  of  colour 
constitutes  paUneu  from  whatever 
cause  the  net  may  sprinfl^.  A  Pale 
cheek  (Fr.  pdk,  Lat.  paLttdus)  indi- 
cates sickness  or  delicacy.  A  pale 
blue  may  be  the  natural  colour  of  a 
flower.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  com- 
parative absence  or  light,  as  a  pale 
star. 

Palud  (Lat  palUdut)  denotes  an 
abnormal  condition  of  paleness. 

Wan  (A.  8.  wamn)  denotes  a  lurid, 
livid,  or  sickly  paleness  in  the  human 
countenance,  but  is  employed  analo- 
gously, as  we  speak  of  the  wan  light 
of  the  moon ;  that  is,  one  imparting  a 
paleness  which  is  like  to  wanness  to 
the  objects  on  which  it  rests. 
"  And  now  the  paU'tkctd  empress  of  the 

night 
Nine  times  had  filled  her  orb  with  bor- 
rowed light."         Dbtdkv»  Ovid. 
**  There   the  red  anger  dared  the  pallid 
fear."  Dbtdbn. 

"  Moreorer,  in  the  wart  of  Antony  the 
Snn  continned  almost  a  year  long  with  a 
pale  and  loan  colonr.".— HoCLAVD,  PUmy. 
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PALPABLE.        PSRCEPTIBLB. 

Tangibls. 

There  is  an  affinit/  between  Pal- 
pable (Lat.  palpability  palpdre  and -ri, 
to  ttroke,  touch  tqftly)  and  Tanoiblb 
( Lat.  tangibUit)  as  there  is  between 
risible  (  Lat.  vi^ilis)  and  Perceptiblb 
(Lat.  ptrcepHb^Us),  Visible  is  a 
stronger  term  than  Pbrcbptibu. 
Visible  is  that  which  you  maj  see, 
Perceptiblb  that  which  yon  can  see. 
Accordingly  Percbpttblb  commonly 
means  that  which  it  is  barely  possib.e 
to  see  or  peroeire.  It  is  obvioas  that 
P  ERCEPTiBLB  belongs  to  all  the  senses, 
Visible  only  to  sight.  The  son  in  its 
meridian  splendour  may  be  spoken  of 
as  visible.  It  is  preoeptible  throueh 
a  mist.  Owing  to  the  much  wider 
sense  of  perceive  than  see,  Pbboep- 
TiBLB  has  a  manifold  application  as  to 
subtle  and  invisible  influences,  and  to 
matters  the  existence  or  presence  of 
which  is  recognized  by  the  combined 
operations  ofsense  and  reflexion.  Pai^ 
PABLE  and  Tangible  differ,  not  so 
much  in  their  ideas  as  in  their  applica- 
tions. Palpable  regards  the  faculties 
of  perception,  observation,  judgment, 
understanding.  Tangible  regards  the 
solid  or  substential  properties  of  the 
object  itself.  A  palpable  truth  or 
absurdity  is  one  wnich  the  conunonest 
anderftanding  can  take  hold  of.  A 
tangible  resmt  or  benefit  is  opposed 
to  a  nominal,  unsubstantial;  and  as  it 
were  shadowy  one. 

*'  Clodias  WM  acqnittad  hj  a  oompt  jury 
that  had  palpably  taken  iharet  of  moaej, 
— Baooh. 

"  The  wonwa  decays  perceptibly  every 
week/'~8oUTHXT. 

"  Direet  aad  tamffible  heneflt  to  joar- 
•elvee  aad  others."— SoviHXT. 

PALPITATE.  Flutter.  Pant. 
Throb. 

To  pALPrrATE  (Lat.  palpttare^  to 
throb)  is  to  pulsate  with  strong,  quick, 
and  regular  beats. 

To  Flutter  (Low  Germ,  fluttem) 
is  to  pulsate  with  weak  and  irregular 
beats. 

PAirnNO  (connected  with  old  Fr. 
poMtoif,  out  ef  breath)  is  with  regard 
to  the  breath  what  palpitation  is  with 
regard  te  the  heart ;  while  Tbeob  de- 
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notes  a  pulsation  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  of  any  part  of  the  frame,  the 
action  appearing  to  be  outwards  to- 
wards the  surface. 

*'The  shinhig  moistare  swells  aito    her 

eyes 
In  brighter  flow ;  her  wishing  bosom  he«vea 
With  patpitations  wild."         Thomson. 

"  Set  the  grave  ooaneils  up  opoa  their 
shelves  s^;sin^  and  string  them  hard,  lest 
their  vanoos  and  jsagBng  opinions  pat 
their  leaves  hito  a>fi(tter."--BiiLTON. 
"  His  breath  in  qnidc  short  paxti»m  eomes 

and  goes/  Pope. 

"  When  with  tamnltnons  tAroftt  onr  pnlsea 

beat 
And  dnbioos  Reason  totters  on  her  seat.**^ 
Thomson. 

PANEGYRIC.  Encomium.  Eu- 
logy. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  te 
these  words.  Encomium  (Gr.  inur- 
fxivty  a  laudatory  ode  to  a  conqueror)  de- 
notes no  more  than  warm  praise. 

EuLooY  (Gr.lvXov^proue)ismoire 
formal,  and  is  applied  only  to  per- 
sons. 

Panegyric  (Gr.  aravsyv^ot^,  ue» 
X^yoc,  a  festival  oration)  is  an  elaborate 
oration ;  a  laudatory  discourse.  £n- 
coMivM  is  employed  of  things  as  well 
as  persons ;  but  in  that  case  the  thing 
is  always  the  result  of  human  acticmy 
though  not  directly  the  object  of  per- 
sonaTpraise ;  as,  to  pass  enoominms  on 
the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
Eulogy  commonly  relates  to  merito- 
rious actions;  panegyrics,  to  per- 
sonal character.  The  panegyric  should 
be  public :  the  encomium,  warm ;  the 
eulogy,  eloquent  The  eulogy  may 
be  tempered  with  criticism,  the  scone 
of  panegyric  is  only  praise.  Toe 
panegyric  too,  unlike  the  others,  al- 
ways bears  reference  to  the  whole 
character,  and  not  to  a  j>erformance 
or  an  act.  The  panegyric  can  hardW 
be  otherwise  than  partial  and  strained. 
It  needs  an  orator  eloquent  yet  dis- 
creet. 

'*  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  natara  or 
p>liov  to  make  a  panegyriek  upon  anything' 
which  is  a  jnst  and  natural  ooiiect  of  cen- 
sure."—Burks. 

"Thus  Plutarch  assures  us  that  onr 
author  (Cieero).  having  made  a  speech  in 
pubUe  rail  of  the  highest  eneomiwmM  on 
Orassus^  he  did  not  scruple,  a  few  daja- 
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•llerwttrdi,  to  rewM  the  pomegyric,  and 
r«pr«t«nt  him  bdbre  the  s»me  audience  in 
all  the  darkest  colonn  of  hie  inTeotiTe." — 
Mblmoth«  Cicero. 

**  Take  away  this  lore,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  bnt  a  desert,  ijid  thon|[h  there 
were  nothing  more  worthy  eulogitt  than 
rirginity,  it  is  yet  bnt  the  resnlt  of  lore, 
since  thoee  that  shall  people  paradise,  and 
fill  heaven  with  saintB»  are  snch  as  have 
been  snbjeot  to  this  paoion,  and  were  the 
products  of  it."— BoTLB. 

PARE.    Peel. 

Peel  (Fr.  peUr,  to  tkhiy  O.  Fr.  pel^ 
the  s/cm,  IaL  jfeUim)  denotes  a  natu- 
ral, as  Pa  BE  (Fr.  Jtarer^  Lat.  pHrare^ 
to  prepare)  an  artiiioial  process.  That 
ia  pared  which  is  abraded  into  spe- 
cific shapej  that  is  peeled  which  is 
depriTed  Ota  natural  layer  or  integu- 
ment spread  over  it  Peel  is  used 
only  in  a  material  sense ;  Pare,  in  a 
moral  sense. 

'*  The  king  bMan  to  pare  a  little  the  pri- 
vilege of  dexgy.'^— Bacon. 
Peel  is  used  metaphorically  by  Mil- 
ton when  he  says : — 
"  Bnt  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
J^eUmg  their  provinces." 

PART.  Division.  Portion. 
Share. 

Of  these  terms.  Pa  rt  (  Lat.  iKirt#m) 
is  the  most  general  in  sienincation. 
It  is  e<inal  or  unequal,  being  that 
which  is  less  than  the  whole,  in  num- 
ber, quantity,  or  bulk.  Hencc)  spe- 
cifically, an  equal  or  proportionate 
division  of  quantity ;  as.  "an  homer 
is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."  It  may 
be  organic  or  inorganic,  physical  or 
conceptional,  or  even  metaphorical, 
in  the  sense  of  portion  allotted  or  in- 
terest possessed. 

Division  (Lat.  dmwmem)  always 
implies  action  or  design,  which  hss 
been  exercised  in  limitation  and  sepa- 
ration. A  division  alwaj^s  retains 
connexion  with  that  which  is  divided. 
We  might  say,  "a  disinte^^ted  part 
or  portion;  but  ''a  disintegrated 
division"  would  be  a  contracuction 
of  terms. 

Portion  (Lat  poriiimtm)  has  com* 
monly  the  meaning  of  such  a  division 
as  bears  refisrence  to  an  individual  or 
to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  ss 
viewed  or  treated  by  an  individual. 
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So  a,  portion  of  land  is  a  quantity  in 
which  some  person  or  persons  are 
interested.  A  portion  of  ooripture  is 
such  as  comes  under  review,  as  a  di- 
vision made,  not  in  reference  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  the  person  dealing 
with  it 

Share  (A.  S.  teear,  a  divition)  is 
especially  a  portion  allotted  bv  pur- 
pose or  acciaenty  and  so  is  much  more 
subjective  than  PoRnoN,whioh  is  more 
objective.  A  share  is  a  portion  in 
which  an  individual  has  a  right  In 
reference  to  the  testamenta^  allot- 
ment in  itself  of  property,  for  in- 
stance, we  should  use  the  term  Por- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  claim  or 
possession  of  such  portion  by  an  in- 
aividual  inheritor,  we  should  use  the 
term  Share. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Normandy  that 
the  daughters  who  receive  of  an  in- 
heritance cannot  receive  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  inheritance  for  their 
share,  which  they  divide  into  equal 
portions. 

"  All  the  parts  were  formed  in  his  mind 
faito  one  hannoaiotts  whole.**— Locke. 

**  The  eommunhies  and  divieums  of  men." 
—Addison. 

"In  the  primitiTe  ages  women  wera 
married  without  portioM  from  their  rela- 
tions, being  purohased  by  their  husbands, 
whose  presents  to  the  woman's  relations 
were  called  her  dowry.**— PoTTEB,  AnH- 
qvitiee  of  Greece, 

"  When  they  trade  upon  a  Jmnt  stoeir, 
each  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit 
or  loes  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this 
stock,  they  are  called  Joint-stock  compa- 
nies.**—SiOTH,  Wealth  of  NaUoHS, 

PARTAKE.  Participate.  Share. 

To  Pabtaxe  is  literally  to  tdke^ 
vart,  share,  or  portion  (and  is  followed 
oy  "  of,"  sometimes  by  "  in  ")  in  com- 
mon with  others.  Inis  is  also  the 
ethnological  force  of  Participate 
{LBi. partti^parej  i.e,  vartem  citpere,  to 
take  part),  which  is  tne  Latin  equiva- 
lent of  it.  But  in  Pa  rticipate  there  is 
implied  a  more  perfect  unity  and  com- 
munity of  feeling  or  possession.  Hence 
it  is  foUowed,  not  by  "  of,"  but  "  in." 
Two  persons  may  partake  of  the  same 
dish ;  but  they  participate  in  each 
other's  feelings,  convictions,  joyi^  or 
sorrows.    ToSharb  (sm  Part)  it  to 
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partake  or  participate  aocordine  to 
tm  allotted  or  reeolated  metnod. 
Share  is  more  eaaiJ^  and  naturally 
applicable  to  such  t]iing|B  aa  are  desi- 
rable, but  is  also  bj  a  kind  of  analogy 
employed  of  a  proportionate  amount 
of  what  is  undesirable:  as  to  hare 
one's  share  of  the  goods  and  ills  of 
life;  to  share  another's  joys  and  sor* 
rows.  Partaeb  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  taking  a  part  of 
something.  So  we  partake  of  a  dish  by 
helping  ourselreii  to  a  portion  of  it. 
Participate  would  imply  that  others 
share  it  with  us.  In  the  sense  of 
baring  a  part  of  a  thing,  Partake  is 
employed  of  inanimate  things  in  re- 
gard to  their  sulratance,  quuities,  or 
nature.  Instinct  in  some  animals 
seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
reason. 
"  From  ooort  retired,  and  pomp's  futidioot 

pride. 
The  hero  dared  to  throw  the  king  aside. 
And  Id  the  mstie  cot,  well  pleased,  par' 

took 
Of  labour's  mean  repast  and  cheerftil  look." 
Llotd. 

"  Of  all  this  I  hare  not  onir  had  know- 

ledge, 
Bnt  great  participation  in  your  Joys.** 
DiOBT,  Elvira, 

**  It  redresses  the  old  Manichaan  impiety, 
so  derogatorv  to  it  (Ood's  glory),  which 
makes  an  ern  principle  a  sharer  with  Him 
in  the  direction  of  the  nnirerse.*'— Wab- 
BintToir. 

PARTICLE.    Atom.    Molecule. 

Particle  (Lat  ^rttctUa)  is  no 
more  than  a  minute  piece  of  a  material 
•ubstanoe — e,g,  a  particle  of  bread. 
Sometimes  tl^  particle,  as  such,  pos- 
sesses a  name  of  its  own  indicative  of 
its  nature,  as  a  particle  of  dust,  which 
does  not  exist  except  in  partides. 

Atom  (Gr.  aro/uoc,  indivitibU)  is 
literally  a  particle  so  small  as  to  be 
indivisible.  But  as  a  term  of  physical 
science  it  has  the  lense  of  (1)  an  ul- 
timate particle  of  matter  presumed  to 
be  indivisible,  and  (S)  an  ultimate 

S article  of  matter  not  necessarily  in- 
ivLBible.  These  are  distinctions  of 
theory  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
matter. 

The  particle  under  the  second  of 
these  divisions  is  the  Molecule  (Lat 
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molectila,  the  diminutive  of  moUty  • 
nuw),  it  is  not  asserted  of  the  mole- 
cule that  it  is  indivisible  so  mnch  as 
that  it  is  not  contemplated,  like  the 
old  philosophic  question  of  atoms, 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  but 
maintained  as  a  hypothesis. 

PARTY.    Faction. 

Partv.  Se$  Cabal  for  the  special 
use  of  this  word,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  synonyms  there  given.  In  its 
common  sense  it  denotes  a  number  of 
persons  united  in  opinion  or  action, 
or  both,  with  a  desire  to  influence  the 
remainder  of  the  body ;  or,  in  m  de- 
gree less  marked,  a  number  taking 
pcut  in  the  same  thing. 

Both  Faction  (sm  Faction)  and 
Party  (Fr.  parti)  denote  the  union 
of  several  persons  distingmshed  from 
others  holding  different  views;  but 
Faction  impbes  activity  and  secret 
plotting.  Party  implies  no  more  than 
a  sharine  of  the  same  opinions.  Pa  rtt 
by  itself  has  not  the  odious  associa- 
tion of  Faction.  Anvone  who  receives 
support  from  a  number  has  a  party  in 
his  mvour,  though  he  may  not  be  the 
head  of  a  party  as  an  agitator.  When 
a  fiiction  nas  gained  influence  it  it 
likely  to  become  a  recognized  party 
in  the  state. 

PASSAGE.    Course. 

Both  these  terms  have  the  twofold 
signification  of  the  act  and  the  way  of 
movement. 

Passage  (Fr.  passage)  is  more  me- 
chanical ;  Course  (Fr.  course)  is  le« 
mechanical,  though  not  necessarily 
implying  actual  volition.  A  man 
finds  a  passage,  but  pursues  a  course. 
Any  transit  from  one  point  to  another 
is  a  passage.  A  line  of  movement 
chosen,  directed,  or  circumscribed  is 
a  course.  We  Bpoak  of  the  course, 
not  the  passage,  or  the  stars  generally, 
and  of  the  passage  of  a  planet,  if  we 
mean  no  more  than  its  transit  frx>m 
one  definite  point  to  another  in  the 
heavens. 
"  The  dddj  young  eat  ahiy'ring  on   tha 

shore. 
Abhorr'd  salt  water,  never  seen  before, 
And  prafed  their  tender  mothen  to  deiaj 
The  passage,  and  expect  a  better  daj." 

DRYDBir. 
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In  their  secondary  meaningfs,  the  word 
Pamaob  is  oommonly  internal  and 
mental  or  conceptionaL  Coo  ass  exter- 
nal. The  pasaa^e  of  the  mind  firom 
one  point  or  consideration  to  another ; 
the  course  of  events,  histoiT',  law,  or 
the  world. 
"Tberefore  this  sin  of  Uad  sot  personal. 

But  real  and  heredituy  was ; 
The  guilt  thereof,  and  panishment  to  all 

B7  omrse  of  nature  and  of  law  doth 
pass." 
Datos,  ImmortdtUy  of  the  Soul. 

PASSIONATE.   Angrv.   Hasty. 

Passion ATB  (Fr.  pocfum,  Lat.  pas- 
tihum,  afmtingf  mfiring)  denotes  a 
constitotional  temperament  of  readilj 
excited  passion,  and  often  in  the  spe- 
cifically  restricted  sense  of  irascibility. 
The  passionate  man  is  easily  roused  by 
injury  or  insult,  or  the  supposition  of 
them,  but  is  not  oommonly  resentfol 
or  malicious. 

AnoRY  denotes  rather  a  state  than 
a  disposition  (  Lat.  antcrem,  a  Strang' 
ting  ;  Gt.  »yx*tyf  to  ehok$).  An^r  has 
less  of  the  yehement  and  impetuous, 
more  of  deep  disturbance  of  feeling. 
To  be  passionate  is  always  inexcus- 
able. To  be  angry  may  be  eren  laud- 
able and  rightful,  if  the  feeling  do 
not  pass  into  selfish  vindictiyeness, 
but  be  excited  simply  by  the  wrong, 
and  not  b^  tlie  personal  provocation 
of  the  action. 

Has  FY  (1)»,  haste,  to  haste;  cf. 
Ger.  hasten)  denotes  that  eagerness 
of  temperament  which  is  combined 
with  want  of  reflexion,  and  which 
therefore  shows  itself  in  other  ways 
besides  anger,  as  in  unreflecting 
speech,  orliasty  conclusions.  The 
huty  man  is  soon  offended,  but  not 
generally  ready  to  offend  in*  return. 
The  passionate  person  shows  his  feel- 
ing by  excited  looks  and  utterances, 
and  indications  of  violence  under  a 
loss  of  self-control,  without  of  neces- 
sity any  sense  of  injury,  but  more 
commonly  feeling  provocation  or  an- 
noyance. Afeelingofinjury,  orofan- 
nojiranoe  so  great  as  to  seem  to  amount 
to  it,  produces  anger  and  resentment. 

"  It  Is  a  rery  oommoa  expression  that 
snch  a  one  is  verj  good-natured,  bnt  very 
passionate.  The  envessioo,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natnred  to  allow  ^ostiofiate  people  so 
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much  quarter ;  bnt  I  think  a  passionate 
man  deserres  the  least  indnlgenoe  imagin- 
able."—J^Mctotor. 

"Th^  have  their  several  sonnds  and 
notes  of  eapressiOQ,  whereby  tbej  can  sig- 
nify Uieir  dislike  and  anger  ;  bnt  only  roan 
can  elothe  his  angry  tnonghts  with  words 
of  oflbnee,  so  as  that  feenlty  which  was 
given  him  for  an  advantage  is  deprared  to 
a  Airther  mischief.*'— 'Bishop  Hall, 

«"  As  Ibr  that  heat  and  hastineu*  qnoth 
he, '  which  was  in  him  mialiked  and  offen- 
sive, age  and  time  would  daily  diminish 
and  bereave  him  of  it;  grave  and  sage 
counsel,  which  now  was  wanting,  woud 
come  on  apace  erery  day  more  than  other.' ' 
— HoLLAlfD,  lAVy. 

PASSIVE.  Patiunt.  Submis- 
sive. 

Passtvi  (Lat,  nasstt;tu,  suffering, 
capable  of  suffering)  relates  simply  to 
matters  of  action,  and  is  opposed  t* 
active^  or  in  some  oases  to  a  state  of 
non-resistanoe,  resistance  being,  how- 
ever, a  species  of  action.  ItfoUowa 
therefore  that,  except  where  the  stat« 
of  being  pasnve  is  nurposely  assumed, 
there  b  nothing  ot  moral  force  in  the 
term;  while 

Patient,  another  form  of  the  same 
verb  (Lat.  ndtientem,  participle  of 
pdti,  to  suffer),  is  essentially  a  moral' 
term.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  moral  force  is  b£  no  means 
so  strong  in  the  adjective  JPatievt  a» 
in  the  noon  patienee.  Patient  may 
mean  bearing  what  is  painful  or  dis- 
agreeable, without  any  expression  of 
suffering  or  discontent,  as  a  patient 
animal  under  its  burden.  It  is,  how- 
ever, applicable  only  to  conscious 
agents,  while  Passtvb  may  be  em- 
ployed of  that  which  makes  no  phy- 
sical resistance,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious. 

Submissive  (Lat.  subnUtttref  part. 
submissusj  to  tubmit)  denotes  that 
which  by  self-surrender  shows  pa- 
tience in  a  specific  relation,  that  is, 
to  some  particular  exercise  of  will  in 
a  superior,  or  one  stronger  than  one'a 
self. 

'*  The  primary  Idea  attached  to  the  word 

is  thatof;xii«toe)ie««,  or  being  impolsivcly 

acted  upon.**— CooAJr. 

M  In   medical  language   a  person   op- 

I  with  disease  Is  called  %  patient,  er 


an  invelaatary  suflbrer.  and  u«  ..■■—.■■ 
with  which  he  sabmits  Is  termed  patienee: 
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that  is,  the  mind  jieldt  with  trsiiqnilHtj  to 

the  paiof  and  indispositioas  of  the  body." 

-lbi<L 

«*  IfthoQ  da  in  wine  and  wantonness. 

Boast  not  thereof,  nor  maka  thjr  shame  thy 

glory: 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  $ubnut*ivmten. 


PATHETIC.  Affectiko.  Mov- 
ing.   Traoic. 

Of  these  terms,  the  most  general  is 
Moving,  which,  though  its  etjmology 
indicates  no  more  than  raising  feelings 
or  passion,  is  bj  usage  restricted  to 
tenaer  or  mournful  feeling;  the  ten- 
dency to  excite  feelings  of  other  kinds 
heuag  commonlj  expressed  by  the 
Idndred  word  ttirring. 

The  Affectimo  and  the  Pathetic 
are  of  neoessitj  nearlj  allied,  the 
Greek  wa^t  nearly  expressini^  the 
Latin  aftettUj  a  state  or  diipotUton,  or 
mood;  but  Pathetic  expresses  more 
the  effect  of  the  person  and  the  narra- 
tion ;  Affecting,  the  simple  nature  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  A  sad  tale  may 
be  affecting  when  read  as  a  mere 
account  of  tacts.  A  pathetic  narra- 
tire  is  one  which,  besides  the  moving 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  is  told  in 
a  moving  manner.  Hence  the  story 
is  pathetic,  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  appeal  mormg.  The  pathetic  acts 
through  words,  the  affecting  through 
the  senses  generally. 

Tragic  (Gr.  rfaywi^)  is  a  term 
which  serves  to  combine  the  idea  of 
the  pathetic  with  a  certain  degree  of 
digmtjr  in  the  sufferer.  I'he  suffer- 
ing of  a  child  miirht  be  very  affecting, 
but  would  hardlv  be  spoken  of  as 
tragic  in  itself.  Yhe  tra^c  requires 
the  element  ef  personal  histonr  com- 
bined with  a  certain  considerableness 
of  personal  character.  That  is  more 
forcibly  tragic  which  involves  the 
misery  of  many  at  once.  The  violent 
<leath  of  the  father,  bv  which  the 
whole  fiunily  are  reducea  to  want  and 
wretchedness,  is  eseeatially  tragic. 

'*Had  the  words,  'easept  these  bonds/ 
been  placed  anywhere  else,  the  pathetiecU- 
ness,  grace,  and  dignity  of  the  sentence 
had  been  mnoh  abated."— BlackwalL, 
Sacrtd  CUutia. 

It  is  only  by  usage  that  Affecting  is 
cjnficed  to  the  sense  of  exciting,  not 
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this  or  that  feeling  generally,  bat 
the  feeling  of  pity  or  commiseraucMi 
in  particular.  Burke  used  the  term 
in  Its  wider  sense  when  he  wrote — 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear* 
and  another  to  make  it  ejecting  to  tlie 
imagination." 

"  I  wonld  have  had  them  writ  more  bu>> 
vingly."  8HA.KBSPKA&S. 

"  Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  oftpreat. 
And  unawares  doe  into  danger  (Ul ; 
And  ye  that  read  these  rerses  iragtcaU 
Leame  by  their  loise  to  love  the  low  d»> 
gree."  Spmrask 

PAUSE.     Hesitate. 

These  terms  are  applicable  to  speech 
and  action.  We  Pause  (Fr.  paum^ 
L.  Lat.  patiM,  a  c«tMtton)  on  purpose, 
as  in  speaking,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  what  we  say,  or  in  action  to  give 
time  for  reflexion. 

We  Hesitate  (Lat.  h^tart.  to  r». 
main/iMd) involuntarily,  as  not  hariag 
sufficient  conversance  with  our  sub- 
ject, or  from  natural  defect,  or  as  not 
sure  of  our  ground,  or  as  not  having 
determined  or  judged. 
**  Constant  rotation  of  th*  onweariad  wImsI 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  mamtains  her 

health. 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instanfs  pauu,  and  lives  but  while  slw 
mores.^'  OOWPSB. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  as  they  nroftsead, 
they  did  without  any  mincing,  htaUmey,  or 
reservation,  in  the  most  full*  dear,  dowa- 
right,  and  peremptory  manner,  with  firm 
confidence  and  aianrity,  eoaenrrently'  mxtx 
the  fkot."— BabboW. 

PAY.  Wages.  Stipend.  Salary. 
Payment. 

Of  these,  the  simplest  is  Pay  (Fr. 
J>ayerf  the  Lat.  ftacart,  to  appeam).  It 
applies  to  money  regfularly  or  syste- 
matically given,  as  compeoisation  for 
fixed  services — in  this  way  differing 
from  Payment,  which  is  specific  com- 
pensation on  some  one  account.  The 
soldier  receives  pay;  the  tradesman 
payment. 

Wages  ^Fr.  gage,  pledge^  stake, 
L.  Lat.  vadium)  conveys  the  idea  of 
pledged  pay  for  services  agreed  upon, 
the  services  being  msnual  or  of  an 
inferior  sort;  in  thia  way  differing 
from  Salary  and  Stipend,  which  are 
for  services  of  a  higher  than  mantul 
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<ebaracter.  The  tenrant  receires 
wtges;  the  master,  for  work  of 
another  kind,  receiree  stipend  or 
salary.  The  difference  between 
Stipend  (Lat.  stipendiumj  pay)  and 
Salary  (Lat.  $Hlariumy  original! j  a 
Roman  soldier's  allowance  for  salt, 
from  ml,  talt)  is  as  follows:  the 
aalary  flows  out  of  the  appointment ; 
the  stipend,  out  of  the  duties  per- 
formed. Thua  a  fixed  stipend  would 
be  eouirdent  to  a  salary.  Yet, 
thougn  the  salary  is  more  continuous 
and  regular  than  the  stipend,  the 
stipend,  so  far  as  it  ffoes,  is  more 
aure  than  the  salary;  for  the  stipend 
implies  a  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, which  could  not  be  set  aside 
without  mutual  consent;  while  a 
salary  may  be  contingent  upon  the 
will  or  liberality  of  him  who  pays  it. 
Stipend  and  Salary  being  for  more 
than  menial  oflices  are  mostly  for  life. 
They  belong  to  the  tenure  of  some- 
thing that  may  be  called  an  office. 
"  From  Ui«  time  of  the  siege  of  Vcii,  the 


«nnie«  of  Rome  reoeiTed  pay  for  their  ser- 
vice daring  tiie  time  which  thef  remained 
4n  the  field.**— Smith,  Wealih  qffNations. 


^  Both  temporal  prosperity  and  eternal 
Islicitx  are  the  wojfts  of  the  Ubonr  whioh 
we  take.'*~BAmBow. 

"The  stipendi  of  the  most  oselU  part  of 
the  clerg7 — those  who  ofllciate— are  often 
not  greater  than  the  earnings  of  a  hireling 
meohanic.*'— Kmoz. 

"  As  to  mj  Kilaryt  he  told  me  I  should 
hare  twentsr-fonr  dollars  per  month,  which 
was  as  mach  as  he  gare  to  the  old  gnnner." 
— Dampisb;^  Voyages, 

PEACEABLE.  Peaceful.  Pa- 
cific. 

These  terms,  though  belonging  to 
the  same  root,  are  Tarioosly  appued. 

Peaceable  (O.  Fr.pou,  Lat.  pdcem, 
peace)  refers  more  directly  to  the  cha- 
racter or  disposition  of  men;  Pacific 
(Ijtt.  podgO^cui,  pMos-moAcxng)  to  the 
aesigns  and  intentions  of  men ;  while 
Peaceful  refers  to  the  state  or  con- 
dition both  of  men  and  things.  A 
peaceable  disposition;  pacific  mea- 
sures ;  a  peaoefol  attituae  of  affairs, 
or  a  peaceful  scene. 

*' What  do  these  worthies 
3«t  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaighter,  and  en^ 

slave 
PineeabU  nations.**  HlLTOV. 


'Thns  Belial,   with   words  elothed   in 


garb. 
Dleeai 


Connsel'd  ignoble  ease  and  pmueftd  sloth. 
Not  peaoe.'^  MiLTOir. 

"Slow  firom  his  seat  the  rererend  Priam 

rose. 
His  god-like  ameot  deep  attention  drew. 
He  pao»ed«  and  these  jwcj^words  ensue." 
Pope. 

PEASANT.  Clown.  Country- 
man.   Hind.    Swain.    Rustic 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  owe 
their  distinctire  character  to  that  to 
which  by  implication  each  stands  op- 
posed. 

So  a  Peasant  (Fr.  payjon,  a  villager, 
Lat.  pa^,  a  village)  is  a  countryman, 
as  distinguished  firom  the  lords  or 
tenants  of  the  soil;  a  Clown  (leel. 
klunniy  a  boor)  is  a  countryman,  as 
distinguished  from  one  tramed  and 
educated  in  cities;  and  a  Couktry- 
MAN,  one  who  liyes  and  works  in  the 
country  (Fr.  contr^e,  L.  Lat  eomtrata, 
the  tract  which  lies  oyer  amiut  the 
spectator),  as  distingoishea  from  a 
citizen.  Hind  and  Swain  are  now 
seldom  used,  except  in  poetry.  •  As 
the  clown  is  the  boorish  countryman, 
so  the  hind  (A.  S.  man  of  the  dowui- 
ticf,  see  See  at,  Etym,  Diet,;  hina-man, 
a  farmer)  is  the  simple-minded  and  il- 
literate, as  the  swain  (A.  S.  twdn)  is 
the  innocent  and  homely  countiyman, 
who  appears  in  Arcadian  pictures  of 
rural  lire  and  loYes. 

The  Rustic  (Lat.  rustteue,  of  the 
countrv,  rut)  is  the  countryman  re- 
garded under  the  oombinea  yiew  of 
his  unlettered  simplici^  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  as  a  type  and  lepresen- 
tatiye  of  the  life  which  he  leads,  and 
the  manners  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Hence,  as  an  epithet,  Rustic 
seems  to  oscillate  between  the  two 
ideas  of  the  word  nuts,  that  is,  sim- 
plicity and  coarseness. 

*'Bj  an  eas7  extension  <^  the  word, 
pagan  and  mral  became  almost  ajnoaj» 
moos,  and  the  meaner  mstics  aoqnired  that 
name  whioh  has  been  oormpted  into  pea- 
eanU  in  the  modem  langnagee  of  Eorope." 

— OlBBOH. 

"A  doumieh  mien,  a  Toiee  with  rastic  sound. 
And  stupid  eres  that  orer   lored   the 

ground.*'  DRYDnr. 

"  A  aimple  oomUryman  that  brought  her 

figs."  Shakbspkarb. 
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"  Let  him  hm  hit  hanh 
UnMTOiiry  re|ireh«nsiont  upon  thote 
That  are  hie  kinds,  and  not  on  me." 

Beaumoht  ajtd  FimcsxR. 
"  Remote  firom  cities  lired  a  twain.'* 
Gat. 

"  Let  beshftilBeM,  that  ruHic  Tirtne,  bj ; 
To  manly  conlldenee  thj  thoaghts  applj." 
DBTDXir,  Ovid, 

On  the  other  hand,  Spenser  hai — 

*'  And  gentle  eprite  deform  with  mde  me- 
tidty,** 


PEEL.     Rind. 

We  commonlj  use  Peil  ( Fr.  peUr^ 
to  thin,  O.  Fr.  pe/.  ikin,  Lat.  j)elUm) 
onlj  of  the  Beparaole  external  integu- 
ments of  natural  prodactions ;  Rind 
(A.  S.  rind\  of  the  harder,  harsher 
integuments  of  srtificial  productions, 
though,  rarely,  of  natural  also.  Com- 
paratiTO  hardness  and  difficulty  of 
separation  seem  inrolred  in  Rind; 
oomparatire  softness  and  ease  of  se- 
paration, in  PiKL.  The  structure  in 
the  case  of  the  peel  auisUf  of  the  rind 
resists  the  operation. 

PENETRATE.    Pierce. 

To  Penetrate  (Lat.  p^trors,  to 
slaee  tnthin^  to  vitrce  into)  is  to  make 
a  way  into  a  thing,  with  commonly 
the  implied  notion  of  some  degree  of 
difficulty,  and,  therefore,  a  gradual 
operation ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the 
means  or  instrument  of  penetration  of 
any  definite  character. 

To  Pierce,  on  the  other  hand  (Fr. 
Tpercer)f  denotes  a  quick  penetration 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  In  most 
esses,  Penetrate  denotes  a  natural. 
Pierce  an  artificial,  process.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserred  in  their  secon- 
dary or  moral  meanings.  It  is  genius 
or  intuition  that  pierces ;  it  is  saga- 
city and  labour  of  investigation  tnat 
penetrates. 
"  The  world  maj  search  in  rain  with  all 

their  eyes. 
Nor  tyr  pen«irat«  through  this  disguise.** 
Drydxk. 

•«  We  hare  enoagh  to  fill  ns  with  admira- 
tion of  the  moniflcence,  power,  and  wis- 
dom of  the  infinite  Creator,  when  we 
contemplate  the  noble  fkenlties  of  this  our 
superior  part,  the  rest  reaeh'and  eompass 
•f  our  understanding,  th^  prodigious  quick, 
ness  and  piereingntss  of  its  thoaghts.* — 

]>ERHAM. 


SYNONYMS  [peel] 

PEOPLE.    Nation. 

People  (Lat.  p^iUus)  is  a  term 
denoting,  primarily,  a  community 
under  the  mere  aspect  of  number,  and 
so  is  often  used  of  the  multituae  of 
the  goremed,  as  distinguished  from 
their  rulers.  As  People  is  a  geographi- 
cal, so  Nation  (Lat.  natiorum)  is  a 
political  term,  implying  some  ethi^ 
logical  unity,  though  not  necessarily 
one  and  the  same  goremment ;  as,  the 
German  nation.  In  this  sense,  we 
mi^ht  speak  of  the  Irish  nation,  as 
berog  descended  from  one  stock,  and 
subject  to  one  goyemment,  though 
the  eoremment  were  foreigfn  to  the 
stock.  The  nation  is  a  great  ^amilr, 
the  people  is  a  great  assembly.  The 
same  language  in  the  mouths  of  two 
widely-separated  peoples  shows  that 
they  were  originally  one  nation.  A 
diyerfity  of  Isnguaees  in  the  speech 
of  one  nation,  like  the  English,  shows 
that  the  nation  is  a  mixed  peome.  If 
the  state  be  conquered  or  sumected 
by  revolution  to  another  order  of 
things,  the  nation,  strictly  speaking, 
is  destroyed,  though  the  people  re- 
mains. This  comes  of  the  poUtieml 
distinction  that  the  nation  is  the  body 
of  citizens,  the  people  the  mass  of  in- 
habitants. 

'*  Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  many 
peoples.'*^ English  Bible. 

"  Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else* 
Like  kindred   drops*   been  mingled  inle 
one."  Ck>WPBJt. 

PERC:OLATE.  Permeate.  Per- 
vade. 

That  Percolates  (Lat.  jtercbiart) 
which  filters  through  small  interstioes^ 
that  Permeates  (Lat  fvrm^ors) which 
finds  its  way  along  intricate  passages ; 
that  Pervades  (Lat  pervad£rt)  wluch 
goes  through  a  thing.  The  charmc- 
teristio  idea  of  Permeate  is  intrieuU 
penetration,  of  Percolate  diffusive 
penetration,  and  of  Pervade  cotnplf  Is 
penetration.  All  three  have  their 
secondary  applications.  The  political 
theorist  ana  reformer  will  often  trust 
to  time  for  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 
He  hopes  that,  though  he  may  not 
live  to  see  the  end,  the  idea  may  per- 
folate  into  the  minds  of  men,  pei^ 
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meate  through  the  different  classes  of 
society,  and  finally  pervade  its  entire 
structure. 

PERDITION.    DsrmucTiGw. 

There  is  a  growing^  tendency  in 
English  to  restrict  the  former  more 
and  more  to  a  moral  application,  so 
that,  while  Destruction  ([Lat.  ae- 
itruetibnem)  is  used  of  the  diacerption 
of  the  material  particles  constituting 
an  organised  or  constructed  hody. 
PBRDmoN  (Lat.  perditionem)  shsll 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  immate- 
rial part — the  life  or  the  soul  of  men. 
This  seems  to  flow  rightly  from  the 
words.  That  goes  to  perdition  which 
goes  to  ahsolute  lots — ^which  is,  as  it 
were,  lost  to  life  and  view.  That  is 
destroyed  which  is  broken  up. 

PEREMPTORY.    Dogmatical. 

Perxmptort  (Lat.  phwi^orius — 
(1)  deadly f  (2)  with  juriats,  d€strmf- 
ing  all  controverty,  decisive)  is,  lite- 
racy, destructire,  hut,  specifically, 
destructiTe  of  debate  or  remonstrance. 
A  peremptory  command  is  one  which 
leaves  no  altematiTe  but  to  obey.  It 
thus  belongs  more  to  the  wiu  and 
temper  of  tne  individual  than  to  the 
subject-matter  of  what  he  says  or 
thinks.    It  is  a  wider  term  than 

Dogmatical  (Gr.  ^vyfjiartxk,  di* 
daetic),  which  represents  a  particular 
kind  of  peremptoriness,  namely,  the 
insisting  on  the  acceptance  of  one's 
own  opinion  by  another,  or  the  sub- 
mission to  it,  as  laid  down  in  an  arro- 
gant or  mag^terial  way.  As  Dogma- 
tical belongs  to  matters  of  belief  and 
opinion,  it  is  only  connected  with 
beings  capable  of  entertaining  these ; 
while  Perbmptort,  expressing,  pri- 
marily, force  of  demand,  and^  secon- 
darily, of  personal  demand,  la  appli- 
cable to  the  requirements  or  exactions 
of  unintelligent  force,  as,  for  instance, ' 
ot  circumstances,  obligations,  and  the 
like. 

"BBremptonnesi  it  of  two  »orti,  the  one 
»  mftgistenabieM  in  mstten  of  opinion,  the 
other  a  podtiTenees  in  relating  matters  of 
UcU^^GaverMmaU  nf  the  Tbfyve. 

"  And  in  their  particular  opinkaa  t|iey 
are  as  assertive  aad  dogwuMoal  as  if  they 
were  oaniecient."— GLAifVlLI* 


PERFORMANCE.    Productiok. 

Both  tiiese  terms  represent  the  idea 
of  a  work  that  is  the  product  of  opera- 
tion in  skilled  labour  of  an  artistic 
kmd.  In  the  case  of  Prodvotion, 
the  idea  may  be  one  of  analogy,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  productions  of 
Nature. 

In  the  case  of  Performance  ^0.  Fr. 
parfoumir,  to  aeeompruh)^  the  idea  is 
restricted  to  conscious  agency  or  ope- 
ration. In  this  last  way.  Perform  AKCB 
is  more  external  than  Production,  in- 
asmuch as  it  denotes  that  whicn  is 
done  by  the  exercise  of  skill ;  while 
Production  involves  the  idea  of  men- 
tal power.  A  recitation  is  a  perfor- 
mance ;  a  poem  is  a  production.  In 
the  performance  the  manner  is  every- 
thing, and  the  result  next  to  nothing ; 
in  the  production  the  result  is  every- 
thing, and  the  manner  next  to  nothing 
In  production,  the  purpose  of  the 
operation  is  tne  thing  produced ;  in 
performanoe,  the  thing  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  doing  it. 

"  Hismasical  pejformances,  indeed,  were 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians."— MaCau- 
LAT. 

"It  s  a  great  mortifleation  to  thevanitj 
of  man,  that  his  utmost  art  and  indnstiy 
can  never  equal  the  meanest  of  Natures 
productioiu,  either  for  beauty  or  Talue."— 
Hums. 

PERPLEX.  Embarrass.  Puzzle. 
Pose.    Entangle. 

We  are  Puzzled  (puzzle,  BtAd  to  be 
corr.  of  the  word  ovposal)  when  our 
faculties  are  confused  by  what  we  can- 
not understand,  by  moral  or  physical 
antagonisms  or  contradictions,  which 
we  cannot  reconcile  or  clear. 

We  are  Posed  (pose,  said  to  be  a  coir, 
of  the  word  oppose)  when  we  are  arres- 
ted by  a  mental  difficulty,  or  meet  with 
a  problem  which  we  cannot  solve. 

We  are  Perplexed  (Lat.  perplexus, 
tnUrwoven),  when  we  are  unable, 
under  contending  feelings  or  views, 
to  determine  an.  opinion  or  to  pursue 
a  definite  line  of  conduct. 

We  are  Embarrassed  (Fr.  embar' 
•^ass0r;  barre,  a  bar)  in  matters  of 
action,  thought,  or  speech,  by  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  their  free 
action.    The  perplexed  person  does 
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not  know  which  way  to  turn.  The 
emharimased  person  morety  but  with 
difficulty.  Wear6£NTANOLio(t  tangU^ 
•aid  to  oe  another  form  of  twmgU,  to 
^''Vt  a  jingling  iound:  Wkogwooo) 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  verbal  or 
practical  difficulties,  either  bj  our  own 
error  or  oversight,  or  by  the  designs 
of  others.  We  are  puzzled  by  cal- 
culations OT  riddles;  perplexed  by 
casuistry ;  embarrassed,  in  some  cases, 
before  our  superiors,  or  in  speaking  a 
foreign  language,  or  in  our  efforts  to 
express  ouxvelvee. 

"  Till,  by  their  own  perpfexities  involved, 
Thef  ravel  more,  still  len  resolved. 
But  never  find  lelf-satisiying  solution.** 

MiLTOX. 

"Awkward,  tmbarratsed^  stiff,  withoat  the 

skill 
Of  moving  ipraceftiU^,  or  standing  still ; 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicions  of  his  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'other.** 

Chubohill. 
'*  Hebrew,   the   general    puzzUr  of  old 

heads, 
Whieh  the  gray  dunce  with  pridn  and 

eomments  reads. 
And  dnbs  himself  a  scholar,  by  it  grew 
As  natural  t*  him  as  if  he*a  been  a  Jew." 
Bbomk. 
"  This  text  is  produced  by  our  Saviour 
out  of  Bfoees  his  law,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought 
to  pou  and  puMiU  him."-  -BaJIBOW. 

"It  (integrity)  is  much  plainer  and 
easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure 
way  of  dealingin  the  world ;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  diffloulty,  of  entangUment  and 
perplexity,  of  danger  and  hasard  in  it." — 
Speetator. 

PERSON.    Individual. 

Person  (Lat.  ptrsona^  a  eharacUr. 
ptnonagt)  is  always  an  individual 
human  being  except  in  theological 
language,  in  which  it  stands  remted 
to  substance,  the  person  being  the 
living  manifestation,  in  this  sense,  of 
the  common  nature  m  the  individual. 

«*  There  is  one  person  of  the  Father, 
another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the 
Holy  Ohost." 

Individual  (Lat.  indhHduut,  indi- 
pisibU)  represents  that  which,  being 
one^  subsists  as  a  distinct  being,  es- 
pecially as  distinct  firom  other  mem- 
oers  of  the  same  class,  renus,  or 
species.  Hence,  though  tne  indi- 
vidual may  be  both  personal  and 
human,  it  is  not  of  necessity  either, 


SYNONYMS  [person] 

but  may  be  an  inanimate  object.  So 
a  botanist,  speaking  of  some  mark 
upon  a  leaif,  or  petal  of  a  flower,  and 
regarding  it  as  accidental,  might  say 
of  it  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
species,  but  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
individual. 

PERSEVERE.  Persist.  Con- 
tinue. 

Continue  is  the  generic  term, 
denoting  no  more  than  to  do  as  one 
has  done  hitherto. 

To  Pbrsbvbrs  (Lat.  penivcr^re^ 
pirtHoena,  to  puttue  a  matUr  with 
cotutanetf)  is  to  eontinoe  in  a  given 
oourse  in  spite  of  disoooragementa. 
While  contmnance  is  neutnl,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  from  habit  or  no 
very  definite  cause,  and  is  applicable 
to  unintelligent  operations,  persever- 
ance has  oommonly  a  favourable  sense, 
as  coining  from  leiexion  and  judg- 
ment, and  as  indieatire  of  monl 
energy. 

Persistence  (Lat  psrstit^,  toeoi^ 
tintte  iteaii^attlti)  has  commonly  an 
unfavourable  rorce^  as  coming  of 
dogged  desire  to  gam  one's  point,  or 
reluctance  to  surrender  it.  But  this 
need  not  be  blameworthy.  It  may  be 
the  contrary.  Persevere  carries  with 
it  more  weight,  and  is  employed  of 
graver  matters  than  Persist.  A  boy 
may  persevere  in  his  studies,  or  per- 
sist in  plajring  and  trifling.  Persis- 
tence may  be  inactive  and  mental; 
perseverance  is  active  and  practiod. 
Persevere  has  to  do  more  with  the 
doing  a  thing ;  Persist,  with  the  mo- 
tive. We  persevere  in  study;  we 
sometimes,  m  spite  of  sound  argument 
to  the  contrary,  persist  in  the  same 
opinion.  We  persevere  in  spite  of 
discouragemeDt,  we  persist  in  spite  of 
opposition.  We  persist  in  resolutely 
abiding  by  the  resolutions  we  have 
*  taken.  Persev  ere  applies  more  pro- 
perlv  to  actions  and  conduct,  Persist 
to  tne  will  and  opinions.  It  is  in 
matters  of  effort  and  practice  that  we 
persevere,  in  matters  of  sentiment  that 
we  persist.  By  persevering  we  reach 
our  end,  by  persisting  we  maintain 
our  position. 

''Another  nsnal  concomitant  oflafldslity 
is  its  obstinacy  and  pertinacioos  ptrnttimg 
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tn  error.  This,  likewise,  was  the  temper  of 
the  Jewt,  not  to  be  eoBTiaeed  hj  maj  eri* 
4lenee  theA  could  be  oSned  to  them.''~Tii.- 

«« He  might  hAre  leemt 
Leaf  OTerweening,  dace  he  &iled  in  Job, 
Whoee  oonstant  penevertmet  orereame 
Whute'er  hie  cmel  malioe  coold  indent." 

CoMnxuB  ismore  applicable  than  eren 
PassiffT  to  purely  inactiyeBtatefi,  and 
hai  sometimes  the  sense  of  mere  ab- 
sence of  movement  or  change. 

"  CbtUmma  thon  in  the  things  whieh  thoo 
hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured  of, 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them." 
—Ei^luh  BibU. 

P£BSONS.    PiopLE. 

In  coUoquial  lang;ua§e,  these  terms 
are  sjnonjmons:  as,  manj  Persons 
•aj  ao;  manj  Piopli  do  it.  Thedif- 
lerenee  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  term 
Pebsons  the  indiriduals  are  more 
thought  of,  and  with  more  deferenoe, 
while  in  the  term  People,  the  indi- 
Tiduals  are  merged  in  the  aggregate. 
**  At  the  dinner  jesterdaj  there  were 
£Te  people,"  would  be,  if  not  inele- 
gant, ezpresaiTe  of contemptuousness. 
**  People  of  that  sort."  "  Persons 
of  distinction."  <<  People  say."  «<It 
is  said  by  many  resoectable  persons." 
It  may  be  obseryea  that  Persoxs  in 
this  general  sense  does  not  appear  in 
the  objective  case.  '*This  often 
pleases  people"  (not  persons). 

PERSPICUITY.    Clearness. 

As  applied  to  what  is  spoken  or 
written.  Clearness  (Lat.  clarus, 
€lmr)  is  the  more  general  term,  de- 
noting the  capability  of  being  well 
understood^  wnich  comes  from  plain- 
ness and  directness  of  thought  or  par- 
ticular expressions;  while  Perspi- 
cuity (Lat.  pertfXaiiiat$my  eleamtu)  is 
eaiployed  of  the  style  of  expression 
rather  Uian  the  mode  of  thoaght  It 
may  be  said  that  that  which  is  well 
ana  thoroaghly  cooceiyed  will  be 
dearly  expressed.  Clearness  comes 
of  exact  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. Pure  idiom,  and  propriety  of 
ianguage,neatness  of  oonstructioiiy  and 
a  good  selection  of  terms,  will  go  fiur 
to  ensure  perspioui^  of  style. 
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shall,  with  as  maeh  imnartiality 
I  mi^,  like  abithtal  ai 


pertpicuityu 


advo* 


eate  to  my  eonntrj,  and  cordial  indiflbraat 

well-wisher  both  to  king  and  parliament^ 

tmlj  state  and  debate  tus  controrenj.*'— 

Prtnhk. 

«*0  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 

or  utmost  hope  I  now  cImt  I  understand 

What  oft  my   steadiest  thunghts  hare 

searched  in  yain, 
Whj  onr  great  expectation  should  be  called 
The  Seed  of  woman."  Miltoe. 

PERUSE.    Read. 

To  Read  (A. 8.  r^dan)  is  to  inter- 
pret characters  into  their  words 
whether  mentally  only  or  audibly  also; 
and,  more  generally,  to  gather  the 
meaning  by  obseryation  of  anything 
which  expresses  itself  by  outward 
effects  or  indications ;  as  to  readacha* 
raoter  in  a  £ioe.  Peruse,  the  etjn. 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain,  meant  for- 
merly to  obserye  closely  and  in  detait 
This  might  be  the  matter  of  som* 
book  or  not.    So  Milton — 

*'  Who  first  with  enrious  eye 
Anuetfhim." 

So  now  to  peruse  is  to  read  thought- 
fully. One  peruses  at  length  a  work 
in  which  one  is  interested ;  one  reads, 
it  may  be  a  name  upon  a  sign-poet. 

PERVERSE.    Froward. 

PERyERSE(Lat.fnrp»rlgri,part.  par- 
venus, to  overthrow)  is,  literaUy,  turn- 
ed the  wrong  way.  hence  disposed, 
more  or  less,  to  be  otMtinately  wrong. 
Froward  (Jrmn,  and  the  termination 
of  direction,  -loord)  is  nearly  the  Eng- 
lish equiyalent ;  a  person  who  isyrom- 
ward  being  one  who  sweryes  from  the 
line  of  regularity  or  goyemment.  In 
usage,  Froward  denotes  the  disposi- 
tion which  is  reluctant  to  obey  or 
submit ;  hence  it  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  will  of  others.  PaRyRRSE  de- 
notes a  settled  contradiction  to  the 
will  of  others,  and  a  tendency  to  do 
the  distasteful  to  others  for  its  own 
sake.  Frowardness  is  a  fault  of  chil- 
dren ;  peryersity  of  all  who  are  old 
enough  to  form  contradictory  judg- 
ments and  determinations,  and  to 
adhere  to  them  out  of  a  settled  crook- 
edness of  heart. 

'*  To  worship  the  Ood  of  Israel  and  him 
oalj  to  serve ;  jet  s«di  was  the  ptner*^ 
neu  of  the  people  that  this  wm  the  eom. 
maadmeat  that  of  all  othera  thej  eouM 
nerer  be  made  to  keep."— Sharp. 
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"It  is  nothinff  but  a  Utile  lallj  of  an|rer 
like  the  frowardneu  of  peeTish  children, 
who,  when  thejr  cannot  get  all  they  would 
hare,  are  reeolrtrd  to  take  nothing." — 
BuBKK. 

PESTILENT.  PEffTILBNTWL. 

Pestiferous. 

These  words  are  all  formed  from 
the  Latin  root  pettit,  the  plague^  taken 
renerallj  for  a  contafl^oos  disorder. 
Pestilbnt  denotes  wnat  belonn  to 
the  plagae  or  to  the  character  of  the 
plague,  that  which  is  oonta^oos. 
PisTiLBNTiAL  denotcs  that  which  is 
infected  hy  the  plague  and  has  a  ten- 
dencj  to  spread  the  contagion. 

pBSTimous(Lat.  Ms^l^er,  brmging 
jmtiUnee)  that  which  actnallj  com- 
mTinioatea  or  carries  it.  A  pestilent 
thing  has  harm,  poison,  eril,  and  the 
like,  in  itself,  whether  physical  or 
moral;  a  pestilent  Tip^y  pestilent 
writings.  PasriLBMTiAL  is  belonging 
to  pestilence,  and  pestilence  marks  the 
actual  spread  ana  reign  of  the  pest  or 
plague.  Pestilent  things  maj  be  dor- 
mant, pestilential  things  are  exercia- 
ing  noxious  influences  with  danger  to 
those  subjects  which  maj  come  within 
their  influence.  Pestilent  is  opposed 
to  innocuous,  Pestilentlal  to  salu- 
brious. 

PETITION.  Prater.  Entreatt. 
Suit.    Request. 

Petition  (LBt.pHttwnem,  nHcrgy  to 
»eek  or  ask)  and  Prayer  (Fr.  pri«r, 
Lat.  prtcdri,  to  pray)  differ  in  that  the 
prajer  is  common! j  for  greater  gifts 
or  blessinp  of  supreme  importance ; 
while  petition  relates  to  the  more  or- 
dinary wants  of  our  nature  or  circum- 
stances. From  this  flows  the  further 
difference,  that  prayer  involves  a  more 
decided  superiority  in  him  who  is  the 
object  of  prayer;  while  petition  may 
be  to  a  superior  or  an  equal.  The 
characteristic  idea  of  Petition  is  the 
formal  reoognition  of  power  or  autho- 
rity in  anouier;  of  Prater,  earnest- 
ness and  submission  in  one's  self. 

Entreat  (O.  Fr.  entraitir,  to  en- 
treat oO  involves  a  certain  equality 
between  the  parties ;  it  is  a  request 
of  an  urgent  character  dictated  by  the 
feelinn,  and  having  reference  to  some 
specinc  act  in  the  power  of  the  other 
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to  perform,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  ab- 
stam  from,  llie  prayer  and  the  peti- 
tion may  be  personal  or  collectrve, 
the  entreaty  is  personal  or  individnaL 

Request  (O.  Fr.  requette.  now  rs. 
quSu)  is  a  more  simple  ana  less  for- 
cible expression,^  ana  may  come  from 
a  superior,  an  eqiial,  or  (with  due  de- 
ference) an  inferior.  Its  subject  is 
action  in  another. 

The  Suit  (Fr.  tuite,  a  following)  ig 
a  petition  often  prolonged,  for  some 
favour  toward  onr s  self,  and  so  is  only 
made  to  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  gnuit  favours ;  as,  a  gentle- 
man pays  nis  suit  to  a  lady,  a  courtier 
to  a  prince.  It  indicates  not  neces- 
sarily the  general  superiority  of  an- 
other; but  a  superiority  on  the  point 
with  which  the  request  is  oonoerned, 
and  the  possession  of  that  which  he 
may  grant  to  another. 

'*  If  thsre  shoold  ha|ipen  any  aaoomiiKai 
ii^jiUT  or  infringement  of  the  rights  beafore 
mentlcmedy  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
law  it  too  defeotjre  to  reach,  there  still  re- 
mains afovrth  subordinate  right  appertain- 
ing to  every  iadividoal,  namely,  the  right 
oip^tiomng  the  king,  or  eithnr  hoose  of 
parliament,  for  the  redress  of  grievmnces," 
— Blackstoxz. 

"  For  some  I  senght 
By  prayer  th'  olKraded  Deity  to  appeaae. 
Kneeled,  and  before  Him  hnmbled  all  my 

heart. 
MethoQght  I  saw  him  plaeable  and  mild 
Bending  His  ear."  Milton. 

'*  Bntreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to 
return  ttom  following  after  thee."— JEWx/uA 
BibU. 

'*  When  a  person  hath  received  an  ii^nry, 
and  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  dem*iid  a 
•atisflMtioD  fbr  it.  he  is  to  coosider  with 
himself,  or  take  advioe,  what  redress  the 
law  has  giren  for  that  injury,  and  there- 
npon  Is  to  make  explication  or  tmi  to  the 
CYOwn,  the  fountain  of  all  Jnitice,  fbr  tbat 
partieidar  spedfle  remedy  wfaieh  he  is  de- 
termined or  adviaed  to  pome." — Black- 
stonr. 

**At  the  approach  of  evening  he  took 
leave ;  but  not  till  he  had  requested  per. 
mission  to  renew  his  visit."— Golosxitb. 

PHRASE.  Sbntencs.  Expres- 
sion. Proposition.  Period.  Para* 
ORAPH.    Clause. 

A  Phrase  (Gr.  ^<Uy<,  a  temf  ef 
speaking,  ^fal^M,  to  spemk)  is  a  portioB 
of  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  or 
more  words,  snd  is  imiiressed  with  • 
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character  of  its  own,  though  it  is  not 
grammaticsllj  independent. 

A  SaNTENCB  (Lat.  tenUntia)  is 
fframmaticallj  complete,  and  stands 
for  any  short  saying  of  that  character. 

An  Expression  (Lat.  cxjprttttan^m, 
a  wording)  is  a  distinctive  form  of  ut' 
terance,  regarded  in  a  technical  or 
rhetorical  point  of  riew,  and  may 
therefore  consist  of  either  one  or  more 
words. 

A  Period  (Gr.  irc^ioc,  a  circuit,  a 
well-rounded  eentence)  is  a  sentence 
wholly  digested  of  the  idea  of  its 
meaninffy  and  regarded  only  in  its 
material  construction  as  a  matter  of 
grammar. 

A  Paragraph  (Gr.  nafay^a^) 
meant,  at  first,  a  marginal  writing, 
but  has  come  to  signif)r  a  group  of 
sentences  or  periods  limited  by  the 
common  point  to  which  they  reter. 

is  a  sentence  regarded  in  a  logical 
point  of  view,  that  is,  as  stating  the 
connexion  or  disconnexion  between 
the  subject  and  predicate,  by  an  affir- 
matire  or  negative  copula ;  as^  ''Men 
arCy  or  are  not,  responsible  for  their 
actions.*' 

A  Clause  (Fr.  claute^  Lat.  clausa) 
is  grammatically  a  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence containing  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate, and  in  its  legal  sense  an  article, 
stipulation,  or  ppoyiso.  It  is,  generallT 
speaking,  some  sentence  or  para^pL 
having  a  force  of  its  own,  in  which  it 
stands  related  to  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  by  which  the  rest  is  modi- 
tied  and  governed. 

**  Exdnston  of  all  popish  members  to  sit 
in  either  house  ofiwrliameiit.  with  a  clause 
in  faroor  of  the  J/ake  of  York. " — Bakkr. 
CAarUs  J  J. 
"  So  brarelj  set  forth,  so  equipt,  and  to 

shod, 
That,  as  Homer  has  phraeed  it,  he  looked 
lilce  a  god."  Btrov. 

*'  A  eentenee  is  an  aseemblam  of  words 
expressed  in  proper  form,  and  ranged  in 
proper  order,  and  oonenrring  to  make  a 
complete  tense."~LowTH. 
"  Eternal  Clod,  for  whom  whoever  dare 
Seek  new  expreeeioiu,  do  the  eirde  square. 
And  thrust  into  strait  eoraers  of  poor  wit 
Thee  who  art  comerless  and  infinite, 
I  would  hot  praise  Thf  name,  not  name 
ThM  now."  Donrx. 


"  Logicians  use  to  clap  a  oretpomtidM, 
As  instioes  do  eriminala,  tn  prisoa. 
And  in  as  learned  anthaatio  nonsense,  writ 
The  names  of  all  their  moo^  and  figures 
fit."  BUTUBR. 

<*  A  period  is  the  distinction  of  a  sentence 
in  all  respects  perfect,  and  is  marked  with 
one  tnW  prick  oreir  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  letter,  thus  (.)."— Bsv  JoHSOx. 

*'  The  king's  secretaries  must  first  allow 
and  parofframh  them,  and  Uiea  thejr  are 
allowed."— EfvxLTN. 

PHRASEOLOGY.  Diction. 
Style. 

In  the  order  in  which  these  words 
here  stand,  they  advance  from  the 
more  particular  to  the  more  general. 
Phrasboloot  («es  Phrase)  is  the 
employment  of  particular  expressions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  distinctive, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  critical  praise 
or  blame.  We  do  not  speak  or  good 
or  bad  phraseology. 

Diction  (Lat.  dictionem,  deHvertf^ 
an  erpression)  is  the  construction,  diJl- 
position,  and  application  of  words. 
The  term  b  employed  in  cases  where 
clearness  and  accuracy  are  at  stake ; 
while  Style  (Lat.  stglm,  stUut,  a 
pointed  style,  usually  of  iron,  for 
writins^  on  waxen  tablets)  is  em- 
ployed of  the  characteristics  of  pro- 
ductions and  performances  which  lay 
claim  to  an  artistic  character,  as 
writing,  oratory,  painting,  and  the 
like.  Diction  belongs  more  to  the 
matter,  style  to  the  author.  Phraseo- 
log^r  belongs  to  speaking  and  writing, 
diction  to  written  compositions.  The 
style  of  an  orator  would  include  his 
diction.  The  component  requisites 
of  diction  are  clearness  and  correct- 
ness. Style  is  more  subtle,  and  be- 
longs to  the  personal  peculiaritias 
which  mark  the  talent  or  genius  of 
the  writer  or  speaker,  such  as  pro- 
priety, ele^nce,  ease,  precision,  ele- 
vation, pomtedness,  expressiveness, 
rapidity,  or  deliberateness,  fiippancy, 
■ententiousness,  pungency,  and  soon. 

"The  Book  of  Sophisms  (of  Aristotle) 
still  supplies  a  very  couTenient  «AnxMo2omr 
for  marking  coaoiwly  some  of  tne  principal 
fallaeies  which  are  apt  to  impose  on  the 
understanding  in  the  heat  of  a  vicS  voce 
difpute."— Stkwabt. 

«*  Though  he  (Dryden)  wrote  hastily,  and 

tsa  inoOTrcetly,  and  his  style  is  aot  fires 
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*«Tbo«igfa  oar  umthttt^  phn  ihosld  be 
firalUew,  and  kit  aUaj  erer  to  well  ron- 
dwted.  7«C  if  be  be  feeble  or  fat  ia  sMe, 
dcstirate  of  tMeeting  tceaet,  ud  deflment 
im  peetieai  eelosriBf,  he  cm  hATO  so  tne- 

PIECE.    Part. 

PiECi  (Fr.  yriecf )  if  a  part  actnallj 
separated ;  while  Part  (Lat.  partem) 
naj  be  separated  or  dirided  onlj  eon- 
ee|rtioiiaU  J.  80  we  speak  of  a  part  of 
a  joint  before  it  is  eat  off,  a  piece 
afterwards.  Piece  inrolvee  the  idea 
of  comparatiTe  smallness;  part,  of 
•omparatiTe  magaitode.  A  certain 
part  of  a  Tohune  might  comprise 
pages ;  choice  pieces  would  natoiallj 
mean  small  extracts. 

PILLAGE.  Plunder.  RAFnca. 
BooTT.    Spoil.    Prey. 

The  idea  of  property  riolentl  j  taken 
from  others  is  common  to  these  terms. 

PiLLAOi  (Fr.  pti^sgt,  fitmi  piUtr^  to 
fiiiag*)  points  more  directly  to  the 
stripping  undergone  by  those  who  are 
depnTed  of  their  goods ;  Rapink  (Lat. 
rMpmSf  rifibrt,  to  •rtse),  to  the  snatch- 
ing away  on  the  part  of  the  robbers 
themtelTes  of  wbaterer  valuables 
come  within  their  reach;  Plunder 
(Oerm.  p/undem,  tovlunder\  to  the 
quantity  and  Talue  of  the  things  car- 
ried off.  Plunder  and  Booty  (IceL 
b^f  u^ngo,  Imrter;  and  this  from 
Mfa,  to  diMtribtttt,  the  original  idea  of 
''^booty  "  being  tharo,  Skeat,  Etym, 
Diet.)  differ  in  the  comparatiTe  law- 
fulness of  the  latter.  Booty  is  spoil 
taken  in  war;  but  the  term  Spoil 
(Lat.  tp^Umm)  is  more  pertinent  to 
indiYiduals,  booty  to  the  army,  or  to  a 
band  of  brigands,  in  which  case  there 
is,  of  course,  no  idea  of  lawfulness, 
but  only  of  professional  gain  from 
others.  An  army  carries  off  booty ; 
spoil  is  the  gain  of  combatants.  Like 
Pillaoe,  it  implies  emphatically  the 
stripping  of  others  of  their  personsl 
property  and  goods. 

Prey  (O.  Fr.  pivtSy  Mod.  Fr.  procf. 
Lat.  jfrmda)  is  that  which  is  seised 
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for  purposes  of  possession  under  tba 
impiulBe  of  animal  appetite. 

"Wberevpoo  I  treat  mjmU,  end  took 
atfmjr  tnm  omx  oiea  wbeterer  tbej  b«d 
mjBoffed,  •ad  gftre  it  to  the  ownexa."^ 
Haki.utt^  Vvyoga. 
"Let  that  go  beep  •  mum  of  wretebcd 

PuelMe'dbj  rmm  woree  then  tteoUk* 
And  bfooding  o'er  it  at.**    Bkn  Jovsov. 

**  For  the  ptmrndtrimg  of  maligBaats,  aad 
•e^vesteriiiK  their  eetetee,  I  anewer  that  I 
tlunk  tbe  perHement  never  yet  epproTod 
the  plmrimae,  or,  in  pbin  Kn^i^  rotbiaf 
of  eaj  Riea  by  nny  of  their  foccee,  they 
hnrinfs^Hnderetf  no  places  taken  by— elt^ 
for  angnt  I  bear,  tboogb  the  king**  Ibrcet, 
00  the  oootrmrj,  hare  miierably  phndtrod 
•U  the  kingdom  atBeat**— PRYinrs. 

Robbing  is  more  specific  drnn  phm- 
dering.  Persons  are  sometimes  robbed 
of  their  purses  or  their  watches.  It 
is  yet  worse  if  ther  are  plundered  of 
all  they  poflscio.  rience,  PurirDERiiffo 
as  applied  to  houses  or  localities, 
denotes  a  moreyaried  or  promisciious 
kind  of  robbery ;  but  unlike  Pum  der, 
whicb  is  sometimes,  nay  commoBly, 
done  with  leave,  as  when  a  Tictcrious 
army  launders  a  city.  Rorbery  is  al- 
ways in  yiolation  or  law  and  right. 
Prey  is  never  employed  but  in  so 
odious  sense.  It  inyoWes  ideas  of 
Tiolence  and  destruction.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  the  terms  which  lends  it- 
self freely  to  a  secondary  sense.  A 
man  falls  a  prey  to  his  own  passions 
when  those  passions  seem  to  seiae 
him,  to  keep  nold  of  him,  to  deprive 
him  of  firee  action,  and  to  Ining  him 
to  destruction. 

"  80  rich  a  booty  forced  to  fortake» 
To  pnt  himself  and  prieooer  ont  of  pnin« 
He  on  the  sadden  stabs  him.** 

D&AYTOV. 

"He  combated  this  ttrw  one,  this 
mightr  and  dreadfbl  foe  or  ours,  aad 
baffled  bim,  and  bound  him,  and  diearand 
him,  taking  awaj  the  whole  araumr  in 
which  he  trasted,  and  tpoUed  him.  rifled  nil 
his  bacgaga*  bare  away  all  hie  isshnmsats 
of  mieBhier."— Barrow. 
*«  la  gallant  trim  the  gUded  vessel  goee» 
itb  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasnre  nt  the 


Yon 


helm. 


Begardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwiad'k 

That,  huhed,  in  grim  repose,  eiVJKts  has 
CTeniDgprey."  Qrat. 

PILLAR.    Columk. 

Pillar  (Fr.  T^iiMTf  h,  iMu  yJtiSft^ 
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ttom  pitr)    commonly 


Lat.  jnU,  a  ttom  pitr)  commonly 
conreys  the  idea  of  support ;  Column 
(Lat.  cUumm)  saperaddi  those  of  size 
and  ornamentation.  Support  is,  how- 
ever, not  an  essential  idea  of  either. 
Both  wcnrds  may  be  used  analogously 
of  what  is  like  a  pillar  or  column ;  as, 
''  Lot's  wife  became  a  pillar  of  salt;" 
«  The  columns  of  an  army."  In  this 
case,  column  is  a  term  of  greater 
dignity  than  pillar ;  an  architectural 
monument,  thoueh  in  the  form  of  a 
pillar,  is  thus  called  a  column. 

PINCH.  Squbezb.  Grips. 
Pbsss.    Clench. 

PrNCH  (Fr.  ^>i«er)  denotes  ter- 
minal compression,  as  between  two 
substanoet  dosing  upon  their  ex- 
tremities; as  to  pinch  with  pincers 
or  the  fingers;  the  shoe  pinches 
when  the  two  sides,  or  the  upper 
leather  and  sole,  have  the  effect  of 
meeting  too  closely  or  tightly  upon 
the  foot ;  a  pinch  of  snuff  is  so  much 
as  is  compresi^  between  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.    Objects  animate  or  in- 


e,  acting  mechanically,  may 
be  said  to  pinch,  Squeeze,  or  Press  ; 
while  Gripe  denotes  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion. 

Press  (Lat.  pH^mJbv,  part,  preino, 
to  freu)  denotes  no  more  than  the 
effect  of  forcible  action  persistently 
passing  from  one  body  to  another; 
nence,  as  pinching  involves  two  direc- 
tions or  applications  of  force,  pressing 
may  be  applied  to  one  or  many.  In 
pressing  paper  the  active  foroe  is  em- 
ployed only  on  one  side  or  direction. 

Squeeze  (A.  8.  ewytan,  to  crush 
or  s^ueese)  denotes  a  compression  of 
larger  surtaces  or  more  pomts  of  con- 
tact than  pinch,  while  it  implies,  nn- 
lilre  press,  more  than  one  side  far  the 
application  of  the  force. 

Gripe  (A.  S.  gripa^  a  griptf  a 
handful)  denotes  movement  wfa^ch 
results  in  tight,  sharp  holding,  and 
is  a  voluntary  action. 

Clench  or  clihch  is  connected  with 
cling,  and  has  the  force  of  complete 
union  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
parts  into  a  compact  mass  by  an  ex- 
ternal grasp  or  cratch.  In  its  meU- 
phorioiQ  sense,  to  Clench  is  to  esta- 


blish finally  and  unalterably  by  a 
decisive  word  or  act^  so  as  to  pre- 
clude both  the  necessity  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  after  modification,  contra- 
diction, or  alteration;  an  argument 
clenched  is  finally  determined  and 
closed. 

PINION.    WiNO. 

The  Pinion* (Fr.  vignon)  is  a  fea- 
thered wing;  while  Wing  (Dan. 
and  Swed.  vinge)  is  more  generally  a 
lateral  appenchge  of  comparatively 
light  material,  moved  with  a  vibratory 
motion,  and  supporting  the  flying 
body  by  its  pressure  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hence  insects,  for  instance, 
have  wings,  but  not  pinions. 

PITEOUS.  PrriPUL.  Pitiable. 
Despicable.    Contemptible. 

The  former  three  terms,  though 
drawn  from  the  same  word  jnty  (Ft, 
jnticy  Lst.  yietattm.  and  so  a  douolet 
of  Tpi€ty\  have  oifferent  shades  of 
meaning.  PrriABLE  means  deserving 
of  pity,  that  ie,  it  relates  to  what  is  a 
fit  object  of  pitjr.  Prrsous  is  moving 
or  exciting  pity;  PmruL,  full  <n 
what  awakens  pity,  as  a  characteristio 
of  disposition,  out  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  the  subject  feeling  or  ex- 
hibiting to  the  object  awakening  pity. 
Piteous  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
in  the  sense  of  feeling  pity.  When 
PiTiPUL  is  used  in  the  sense  of  nufraUy 
deserving  of  pity^  the  term  involves 
a  feelinff  very  different  firom  compas- 
sion. The  object  of  pity  is  always 
weak :  where  this  is  a  reprehensilMe 
moral  want,  the  word  involves  a 
mixture  of  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Despicable  (Lat  dctpkabtUt)  and 
Contemptible  (Lat.  contempfdfUity 
are  only  partially  synonymous  with 
the  above,  that  is,  so  iar  as  pity 
and  contempt  are  akin,  or  as  that 
which  would  awaken  contempt  in 
one  mind  might  excite  pity  in 
another.  Crime  and  error  may  be 
viewed  under  the  light  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  misfortune,  though  timl 
which  merits  more  than  pity  and 
misfortune,  is  no  fit  object  of  con- 
tempt. Despicable  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  energetic 
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uidthepositire;  CoNTEMPTiBLc,ofthe 
inactive  and  neffatire.  Man's  con- 
dact  is  despicable  when  it  proceeds 
from  motireSy  or  exhibits  a  cnaracter 
which  we  demise  on  account  of  mean- 
ness or  Tioe;  whereas  we  nse  the  term 
CoNTEMPTiBLi  of  chancters  or  efforts 
which  we  disregard  on  the  simple 
ground  of  weakness. .  *f  He  exhibited 
a  despicable  ingratitude  and  selfish- 
ness. '^  His  opponent  seems  to  have 
regarded  his  opposition  as  contempti- 
ble." Vanity  is  contemptible ;  malice 
is  despicable. 

'  Bhe  sitting  bf  him  as  on  gronad  he  ]mj, 
'  dl   pit 
frame. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  laj.** 

SPEKSBB. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomson,  in  his 
adrice  to  the  angler : — 
*'  Bnt  if  too  Toong  and  eaailj  deeeired. 
A  worthless  prej  Maroe  beads  the  pliant 

rod; 
Him,  piteout  of  his  yonth,  and  the  short 

space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven. 
Soft  disensstfe,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  ^)eckledcaptare  throw." 

So  in  the  case  of  pitiful : — 

"  And  as  thej  went,  they  heard  a  mefbl 

cry 
Of  one  that  wailed  and  pittfuUy  wept.** 

SPXlfSSB. 

On  the  other  hand: — 

'*  Miles  Smith  was  hnrtftil  to  none  but 
himself;  he  was  pitiful  to  the  poor,  and 
hospitable  to  his  neighbonrs.^— Wood, 
Athen.  Oxon. 

**  Samson  possesses  all  the  terrific  majesty 
of  Prometheus  chained,  the  mysterions  dis- 
tren  of  (Edipos,  and  ihtpiHabU  wretched- 
ness of  Philoctetes.  "^Oteerver. 

*•  *  And,'  as  he  says  rarely  well,  •  though 
some  creatures  seem  to  be  made  of  much 
coarser  staff  than  others,  yet  even  in 
the  vilest  the  ]|£aker*s  art  shines  through 
the    despicabUne8$    of    the   matter.'  '  — 

BOTLE. 

"  A  Nasarite  in  place  abominable, 

Vaonting  my  strength  in  honoar  to  their 
DaffoaF 

Besides,  how  vile,  contemptibU,  ridi- 
ealoas. 

What  act  more  execrably  andean,  pro- 
fane !  •*  MlLTOW. 

PLAN.  DisioN.  Scheme.  Pro- 
ject. 

PLANCFr.  vlan)  is,  literally,  some- 
thing drawn  oa  a  plane;  hence,  a 
mr^thod  of  action  or  construction  in 


SYNONYMS  [plan] 

anj  way.  The  plan  has  reference  !• 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  aa  eoA. 
rather  than  the  end  itself;  as  the  plaa 
of  a  campaign  has  Tictory  oyer  the 
enemj  for  its  final  object.  A  plan  i% 
well  or  ill  arranged  or  deriset^  effec- 
tual or  ineffectual^  practicable  or  im- 
practicable. 

A  Desion  (Fr.  ditignery  Lat.  disig^ 
nar$f  to  mark  out,  dstign)  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  final  object  or  purpose,  and 
is,morallj,  good  or  bad,  or,  artistically, 
worthy  or  unworthy.    The  plan  often 

C recedes  the  desi^,  and  is  the  mode 
y  which  the  design  is  effected.  The 
design  is  the  thing  which  we  wish  to 
execute,  the  plan  is  the  method  of 
executing  it.  One  proposes  an  end, 
one  has  riews,  one  forms  a  design. 
The  eood  Christian  has  no  other  end 
than  neayen,  nor  any  other  view  than 
to  please  God,  nor  any  design  but  to 
work  out  his  salvation. 

Scheme  (Gr.  tf^/ui«,/arm,  manner) 
and  Project  (Lat.  pro;ectiim,a  tAtJtf 
stretched  forth)  includes  both  end  and 
means.  A  Scheme  carries  the  ideas 
of  ingenuity  and  oontriyance,  it  ex- 
cludes largeness  and  grandeur  of  aim, 
and  is  often  selfish ;  Proj  ect,  the  com- 
bination of  whatever  fitcnlties  or 
efforts  are  needed  for  carrying  out  de- 
signs of  importance,  being  a  word  of 
greater  dignity  than  Scheme,  which 
is  often  employed  of  mean  and  petty- 
designs,  A  man  has  a  project  in  view ; 
he  constructs  a  scheme ;  he  acts  upon 
a  plan  which  he  considers  may  enable 
him  to  realise  his  desig^.  Flan. 
Scheme,  and  Project  may  be  confined 
to  one's  self  and  one's  own  affairs ; 
Design  operates  upon  some  thing  or 
person  beyond  them.  Project  is  more 
general  than  Design,  which  is  more 
specific.  *'  I  have  a  project  for  making 
money."  ''  I  hare  a  scheme  for  doing 
so  at  other  people's  expense."  Scheme 
and  Project  are  speculative  and  ex- 
ceptional. Plan  and  Design  enter,  in 
some  measure,  into  the  business  of 
every  day.  A  tendency  to  idealize 
leads  men  to  conceive  desigpas ;  a  cer- 
tain inquietude  induces  them  to  start 
projects.  It  may  be  added  that  Pro- 
ject is  more  undefined  than  Design, 
which  is  clearer  and  more  specific. 
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He  wbo  formf  a  project  has  sketched 
out  bis  intentions,  he  who  has  a  de- 
sign has  realized  toem  in  detail.  Da- 
siGN  is  not  80  porelj  personal  as 
scheme,  but  more  so  than  PaojBcr. 
The  design  of  the  ararickras  man  is  to 
get  monej,  his  project  is  to  become 
rich.  The  design  is  more  immediate, 
the  project  more  remote.  One's  own 
interests  are  always  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  one's  designs, 
but  one  may  hare  a  project  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  A  good  general  is 
as  anxious  to  conceal  his  own  designs 
as  to  discover  those  of  the  enemy.  A 
good  minister  of  state  ought  to  be  full 
of  projects  for  the  honour  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  amelioration  of  the 
people. 

"  The  rigoar  of  a  bonndleas  imagination 
told  him  how  a  plan  might  be  dupoeed  that 
would  embellish  Natnre  and  restore  Art  to 
its  proper  office— the  jost  improvement  or 
imiution  of  it.**— Wau^olb,  Anecdotes  of 
Ainting. 

"  The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting 
demonstrates  bj  its  construction,  contri- 
vanee,  and  desi^.  Contrivance  mnst 
have  had  a  oontriTer,  design  a  designer, 
whether  the  machine  immediately  pro-, 
ceeded  from  another  machine  or  not"— 
Palkt. 

**  The  idea  of  the  possibilitj  of  mnltiply- 
ing  pi^r  monej  to  almost  aoT  extent  was 
the  real  foundation  of  what  u  called  the 
Mississippi  icheme,  the  most  extravaf^t 
profect,  both  of  banking  and  stock-jobbing, 
that  perhaps  the  world  ever  saw."— SxiTH» 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

PLEADER.      Advocate.      Db- 

PINDER. 

Taking  these  terms,  not  in  their 
technical,  but  their  ordinary  and  con- 
ventational  use^  a  Defender  (Lat. 
defendhrtf  to  defend)  assists  him  who 
or  that  which  is  attacked ;  a  Pleader 
(«etf  Plea  )  is  one  who  urees  a  require- 
ment in  fitvonr  of  another  or  him- 
self. 

Advocate  (Lat.  adv\icaret  P<^^  ^^' 
v^atus,  to  call  to  ths  side  for  support) 
is  employed  o(  any  who  promotes  by 
words ;  as,  to  advocate  certain  prin- 
ciples. We  defend  persons;  plead 
for  their  necessities;  advocate  their 
cause. 

"  No  culprit  ought  to  plead  in  iron*.**— 
BtruLB. 
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"The  advocates  thereof  to  be  braadei 
for  incendiaries.  ** — MiLTOir. 

*<  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  iuppoae  that 
the  defendant  comes  and  defends,  or  in  the 
vulgar    aooeptation,    justiOes.'* — Black- 

STOKB. 

PLEASURE.  Comfort.  Enjoy- 
ment.   FaumoN. 

Pleasure  ^Fr.  plaisirf  Lat.  pUt' 
eertf  to  pUast)  is  a  very  extensive 
word,  embracing  almost  every  feeling 
or  sensation  which  is  not  paiunil,  firom 
its  lowest  to  its  highest  degree. 

Enjoyment  (Fr.hUf  Joy,  Lat.  gou- 
diOf  pi.)  is  keen  pleasure  specificaUy 
derived  from  a  particular  source. 

Comfort  (L.  Lat  confortdre^  to 
strengthen)  has  acqtiired  a  twofold 
meaning:  1,  a  state  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment flowing  from  a  sense  of  complete 
supply  of  every  want ;  and  2,  relative 
ease  afforded  under  mental  trouble, 
in  which  sense  it  is  nearljr  the  same 
as  consolation  ;  but  consolation  is  more 
active.  We  give  consolation,  ana 
take  comfort.  Comfort^  in  this  case, 
applies  to  the  mitigation  of  lesser 
evils. 

Fruition  (Lat.  frui.  part.  frvXtuSf 
to  tf^oy)  is  a  term  or  the  elevated 
spiritual  or  rhetorical  style.  It  ex- 
presses the  pleasure  and  rail  satisfac- 
tion that  issues  from  possession. 

'  Where  I  may  haveyViiiMon  of  her  love.** 


PLEDGE.  DEPOsrr.  Security. 
Earnest.    Gaob. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the 
different  interests  which  are  consulted 
or  secured.  A  Pledoe  (O.  Fr.p/^ge, 
Mod.  Fr.  pUigSf  a  pledge,  surety)  is 
something  deposited  with  another  as 
a  security  for  a  debt  or  engagement, 
enabling  that  person  to  verify  and 
claim  the  issue  of  it.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  return  for  a  fitvonr  received 
or  a  claim  recognized.  It  is  a  specific 
article. 

Deposit  (Lat.  deponHre,  part.  dtpH" 
^tus,  to  put  down)  is  very  general, 
and  expresses  anj  case  in  which  a 
part  is  lodged  with  another  as  a  re- 
sponsible keeper,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  as  forthcoming.  It  may  be 
anything  of  value,  as  a  sum  of  money. 
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A  Secuhitt  (Lat.  ieeurfa,  m  and 
ettray  without  cart  or  anxiety)  is 
■omething  giren  to  place  another  be- 
yond risk  oT  loss,  and  applies,  techni- 
caUj,  to  the  document^  transaction, 
or  source  of  this  secoritf .  Pledges 
and  seeuritiesarecommonrjr  demanaed 
as  well  as  giren;  a  deposit  is  oommonl  j 
Toluntarj.  Deposit,  too,  denotes 
Bonething  movable ;  Sicurity  maj 
be  immoTW>le  property,  as  land.  The 
person  himselt  snaj  become  a  security. 
In  an  extended  sense  anything  may 
be  called  a  pled^  which  binds  a  per- 
son after  it  is  gpren  to  honour,  inter- 
est, or  lore.  Children  are pledgesof 
affection  to  the  parents.  Earnut, 
like  first  fraits,  is  a  part  paid  or 
giyen,  as  a  warrant  that  more  is  forth- 
coming of  the  same  kind.  In  the  case 
of  Plcooe,  the  forthcoming  thing  is  a 
definite  and  specific  srticle:  in  Uie 
case  of  Earnest,  it  is  general  and  in- 
definite. It  may  be,  and  generally  is. 
some  act ;  as  a  yictory  in  a  yoathfril 
competition  may  be  an  earnest  of 
future  ener^  and  success  in  life. 
A  pledge  binds  us  to  payment,  in- 
demnification, or  compensation  of 
some  kind.  It  has  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  person  giring  it ;  an 
earnest  has  rather  relation  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  person  receiring  it. 

**  Bat  threw  hit  frauntlet,  m  %  Sftcred  pledge 
His  eaiiM  in  eooibat  the  next  day  to  try.** 
SPXHBSB. 

"  To  them  were  committed  the  oreeles 
of  God,  that  is,  with  them  were  entmsted 
•n  the  reTelatioas  of  the  will  of  God,  the 
law  and  the  prophecies,  as  the  people  with 
whom  God  thought  fit  to  depont  these 
things  for  the  beoeflt  of  the  world."— 
Clabkx. 

*•  For  your  teeurity  from  any  treachery, 
baring  no  hostage  worthy  to  coanterrail 
yon,  take  mr  word,  which  I  eeteem  abore 
all  respeets.''— 8u>ifXT,  Arcadia. 

"And  when  the  Gospel  is  nreaohed  onto 
ns,  we  belere  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  ho- 
lering we  reeeare  the  Spirite  of  God, 
which  is  the  earnest  of  eternal  lyfe."— 
TnmLLL, 

The  legal  account  of  Earnest  is  thus 
giren  by  Blaokstone : 

*«  If  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if 
it  be  bat  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the 
goods  delirered  as  eamett,  which  the  ciril 
law  calls  arrha,  and  interprets  to  be  empti- 
'>nis  Tonditionis  contract*  argomentom. 
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the  proptfty  of  the  goods  is  abeulat^ 
boondby  it.^ 

A  Gaob  (Fr.  gmge,  Lat.  wddimm)  m 
specifically  a  pledge  or  seeuriy'  for 
action  or^erformanee,  to  be  fiirfeited 
in  case  ofnon-perfoiinaDce. 
"  A  moiety  eoespetent 
Waspaysrfbyoarking.'*  Shajospbajub. 

PLIABLE.    PuANT.    Flexibls. 

SUPPLB. 

PuABLB  (Fr.  plier^  Lat.  ptteart,  to 
fold)  is  stronger  than  Puant,  which 
nas  the  same  deriyation.  The  stick 
of  a  driyiag  whip  may  be  pliant ;  the 
Uah  is  pliable.  A  stick  of  wax,  which 
would  only  just  bear  bending  with- 
out Inreaking,  we  should  call  pliant 
rather  than  pliable.  Puant  nuiy  be 
defined  as  capable  of  bending;  Pu- 
ABLB  of  being  bent  about. 

Flexible  (Lat.  Jlei&(lis)  com- 
monly imparts  the  idea  of  specific 
purpose,  and  might  be  defined  spe- 
cifically pliable,  or  pliable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  As  Fuablx  expresses 
the  nature,  so  Flbxiblx  implies  aiH>b- 
jeot,  of  the  bending,  and  applies  to 
portions  of  the  body  bent  aoout  at 
wUl. 

Supplb  (Fr.toiipb,Lat.  tuvpUx)  is 
primarily  usedofthe  joints  of  the  body, 
and  of  other  substances  analog^ousljr. 
It  denotes  an  easjr.  actiye,  or,  as  it 
were,  willing  pliability,  and  would  be 
inapplicable  to  substances  which  bend 
sluggishly  and  by  force,  like  sealing^ 
wax.  In  their  metai>horical  applica- 
tion, a  pliant  disposition  means  easy- 
going: pliable,  easily  affected  and 
altered  by  exteiml  influences.  Flexi- 
ble is  employed  of  the  mind  and  pur- 
pKMe,  denoting  one  whose  determina- 
tion maj  be  changed,  especially  by 
persuasion  or  eDtreatjr.  Supplb  has 
sometimes  the  force  of  moulding  itself 
to  suit  a  purpose,  especially  the  cha- 
racter and  tastes  of  another;  a  sup- 
ple character,  meaning  one  capable  of 
cringing ;  but  this  is  an  employ 


rather    than 


loyment 
strictly 


etaphorical 
analogous. 

'*  80  is  the  heart  of  some  men.  Whem 
smitten  byQod,  it  seems  soft  mudpUakU, 
bnt  taken  off  from  the  fire  of  affliction*  it 
presently  becomes  horrid,  than  stiff,  and 
then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant,  or  as 
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the  gates  of  death  and  hell/'^BiSROP 
Taylor. 

So,  physically,  the  finders  of  those 
who  are  quick-oanded  might  he  called 
Pliabls;   the    arm   of    the    agile, 

PUAKT. 

••  The  yonnpier  they  are  when  they  hegin 
with  that  art  (ef  muie),  the  more  pliable 
and  nimble  their  flogers  are  tonching  the 
inatnunent." — Shabp. 
'*  Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave. 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  ware." 

Gray. 

"  Which  JUxibiliiy  (of  the  sfune),  we  may 
also  obserre,  varies  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
chain ;  is  least  in  the  hmA,  where  strength 
rather  than  fleznre  is  wanted ;  greater  in 
the  loins,  which  it  was  neeessarr  should 
be  more  supple  than  the  back  ;  and  greatest 
of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  teet  motion  of 
the  head.**— Palet. 

"  This  gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and 
the  exercising  the  nnderatanding  in  the 
several  ways  of  inoniry  and  reasoning, 
which  the  most  skilral  have  made  ose  of, 
teaches  the  mind  sagadty  and  wariness; 
and  a  suppieneu  to  aroly  itself  more  closely 
and  dexterously  to  the  bente  and  turns  of 
the  matter  in  ail  its  researehas."~LoOKS. 

PLIGHT.    Predicament. 

PuouT  (A.  S.  pUktf  a  wager y  dan- 
ger\  meant  originallY  risk ;  and,  as  a 
pledge  is  a  matter  of  risk,  so  it  came 
secondly  to  mean  a  condition  of  risk, 
danger,  or  difficulty. 

Predicament  is  a  term  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  Latin  praidiedmtntum 
being  tne  translation  of  the  Greek 
%*rnyofUy  a  generalised  mode  under 
which  statements  or  propositions 
conld  he  made.  Aocordmg  to  Aris- 
totle, these  were  ten  in  number — 
substance,  equality,  quantity,  relation, 
action,  passion,  tmie,  place,  situation, 
habit.  Hence  to  be  in  a  predicament 
is  to  be  emphatioallT  in  a  rtate  or 
marked  eonditiony  an<{,  by  a  peculiar 
restriction^  a  condition  of  awkward- 
ness or  difficulty.  Predicament  is 
commonly  used  of  such  embarrass- 
ments as  are  consequent  on  our  own 
actions,  and  are  of  a  moral  nature ; 
Plight,  of  such  as  are  accidental,  plnr- 
sical,  or  external.  A  man  who  by 
oversight,  for  instance,  has  bound 
himself  to  two  different  engagements 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time,  is 
in  a  predicament.  Onewhohas  ftuen 
into  a  ditch  in  full  dress  is  in  a  plight. 


But  the  distinction  is  recent.  In  old 
writers  Plight  has  much  the  meaning 
of  predicament  at  present,  and  was 
afterwards  used  in  no  unfavourable 
sense,  but  in  that  of  condition  gene- 
rally. So  that  <<  in  good  plight "  would 
involve  no  contra£ction. 

"For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseem- 
ing  pUght:*  Spbmskr. 

"  0  woful  sympathy,  piteous preiA'eammt.*' 
Shaksspxabx. 

POISON.    VENOM. 

Poison  (Fr.  poxton,  Lat.  foiUmeniy  a 
draughty  a  powmcus  draught)y  is  ^ne- 
ral,  but  commonly  denotes  what  is  re- 
ceived into  the  system  as  such  by  the 
mouth  or  the  respiratory  organs ;  as, 
hemlock  or  noxious  gas. 

Venom  (Lat.  vininutti)y  what  is  dis- 
charged from  animals,  and  received 
externally,  as  in  the  bite  or  sting  of 
the  serpent  or  the  scorpion.  The  me- 
taphorical uses  of  the  term  corre- 
spond to  this  distinction.  The  in- 
stillation of  fiidse  principles  into  the 
mind  is  poisonous.  The  shafts  of 
malice  are  venomous.  This  distinc- 
tion is  notabsolute ;  for  instance,  **  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.* 

"  As  souls,  they  say,  by  our  first  tench  take 

in 
The  poitonout  tincture  of  original  sin.** 

DOKNK. 

**The  God  of  truth  defend  you  and  all 
other  that  maintein  His  truth  frcHO  the 
renom^Kt  poyson  of  lyars.'*~8TRTPS. 

POLITE.    Poushed.     Repined. 

For  Polttb,  as  expressing  the  ex- 
ternal manner,  tee  Civil. 

Poushed  ^Lat.  pHRrey  to  polish^ 
may  be  apphed  to  anything  which 
exhibits  traces  of  finish  in  training 
or  preparation;  as  a  polished  man, 
polished  maimers,  a  polished  dis- 
course. Retin ED  (prefix  fv-,  and  Fine, 
which  see)  expresses  anything  which 
shows  that  it  is  purified  from  what  it 
coarse,  low^  ▼ulgar,  or  ineleg^t. 
As  Polite  is  opposed  to  rude,  so 
Poushed  is  opposed  to  rough,  and 
Refined  to  coarse.    Politeness  and 

Sdish  are  attributes  of  external 
ings ;  refined,  of  the  mind,  thoughts 
and  feelings,  training,  education,  and 
principles,  as  well  as  manners  and 
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ipeech.  It  may  be  obterred  that  in 
FoLtTENESs  two  tbings  are  needed — 
the  feeling  of  respect  according  to  right 
proportion,  and  due  adherence  to 
conrentional  modes  of  ezpreasing 
tuch  respect  Politeness  is  the  resalt 
of  a  perfect  sense  of  proprietjr,  ac- 
quired bj  moving  in  the  higher  circles 
of  more  refined  society.  True  polite- 
ness is  not  orer-courteous  to  superiors, 
nor  orer-affable  to  inferiors,  but  satis- 
fies by  a  behavioar  which  weighs  and 
discriminates  aright.  PouTEy  unlike 
Polished,  which  is  exclusiTely  ap- 
plied as  a  generic  quality  to  manners 
and  productions,  is  employed  of 
learning  and  literature. 

'*What  bat  cnitom  cotald  mftke  those 
lalatationt  poliU  in  Mokovj  which  ar« 
ridicoloot  (n  France  or  England  t  We  call 
oonelree,  indeed*  the  poUUr  nations ;  but 
it  \m  we  who  jndge  thm  of  onrselves,  and 
fancied  polUmeu  is  something  more  owing 
to  cQstom  than  reason  ."—Watts,  Loffic, 
"Tbongh  meed  with  polished  manners 
and  fine  sense."  COWPKB. 

"This  rtfined  taste  is  the  consequence  of 
education  and  habit ;  we  are  bom  only  with 
a  capacity  of  entertaining  this  rtfinemtnt." 
— Rkykolm. 

POLITIC.    Prudent. 

Practically,  these  terms  are  often 
interchangeable;  but  Prudent  (Lat. 
priidens,  forprbiHdenSf  looking  forward) 
is  a  term  wnich  conveys  somewhat  of 
moral  praise  (<e«  Prudence)  ;  while 
Politic  (Lat.  ni^/tOfcuf,  belonging  to 
ths  eityy  or  civil  polity,  Gr.  v6\t(^  ex- 
presses only  the  more  selfish  side  of 
prudence.  As  prudence  is  self-pre- 
aenration,  so  policy  is  self-seeking.  A 
prudent  action  involres  reflexion  and 
self-control ;  a  politic  action,  worldly 
wisdom  and  ingenuity.  Politic  had 
originally  the  same  meaning  which 
Political  has  now,  and  whicn  it  still 
retains  in  such  phrases  as,  *^  body 
politic,"  till  it  came  to  mean  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  personal 
diplomacy. 
"  When  that  comes,  think  not  thon  to  6nd 

me  slack 
On  my  part  angbt  endcavonring,  or  to 

need 
Thy  poUHc  maxims."  Miltox. 

"  It  is  no  diqiaragement  to  a  wise  man  to 
learn,  and  by  sosj^cting  the  fallibility  of 
things,  and  his  own  aptness  to  mistake,  to 
walk  prudently  and  safely  with  an  eye  to 


Ood,  and  an  ear  open  to  his  superior.**— 
Bishop  Tatlob. 

POMP.    Magnificence.    Splcv- 

DOUB. 

Pomp  (Lat.  pompa)  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  «ro/uiHi,  a  $$nding  or  conduct* 
ing ;  henoe,  a  proootnon,  Bj  an  ex- 
tension of  meaning,  it  denotes  a  show 
of  magnificence.  But  the  character  of 
pomp  is  always  personal-  and  the 
purpose  of  pomp  is  the  exhibition  of 
what  tends  to  exalt  the  di^ty  or  im- 
portance of  persons.  This  character 
IS  more  marked  in  the  adjective  pom- 
pous, which,  when  said  of  persons, 
denotes  such  a  manner  as  betrays  self- 
importance.  A  pompous  retinue.  A 
pompous  military  display  is  one  of 
whicn  the  object  is  to  display  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  state, 
the  army,  the  general,  or  the  govern- 
ment. 

Magnificence  and  Splendour  lie 
more  inherently  in  the  objects  them- 
selves. Magnificence  (Lat  magnXft- 
centia)  is  imposing  from  greatness, 
costliness,  and  the  like.  Splendour 
(Lat.  splendbrtm;  spl^ndere,  to  thine, 
glitter)  is  dazzling  from  the  bright- 
ness and  richness  of  the  things  exhi- 
bited. The  grand  and  the  brignt  com- 
bined make  up  the  splendid.  A  vast 
and  finelv-^wn  tree  is  magnificent 
without  Deing[  splendid.  A  magnifi- 
cent armv  nught  mean  one  of  the 
finest  and  bravest  men;  a  splendid 
army,  one  richly  conditioned  or  ac- 
coutred. Magnificence  is  predicated 
of  objects  of  oeautT  on  a  large  scale. 
as  scenery,  animal  forms,  artificial 

Sroductions ;  but  not  of  human  con- 
uct    The  materially  prominent    if 
needed  to  make  up  the  magnificent. 
*'  The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regalia  pompously  displayed.^ 
Youwo. 
*'  Far  distant,  he  descries. 
Ascending  by  degrees  moffna/icent 
Up  to  the  walls  of  heaven,  a  stmctora 

high/'  MiLTOH. 

*'  Millions  of  spirits  for  hu  fknlt  amerced 
Of  hearen,  and  firom  eternal  splendoun 

flnng 
For  hisj«volt."  Ibid, 

POOR.    Indigent.    Nekdt.    N«- 
CESSIT0V8.    Penurious. 
Of  these  terms,  Poor  (0.  Fr.poeni^ 
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jxmre,  L«t.  p<ntj)lirem)  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  simplest  and  most  gene- 
ric ;  the  others  expressing  some  mode 
or  aspect  of  porerty. 

Inoioent  (Lat  indtgentmny  part, 
of  mdigarey  to  toant)  denotes  a  rela- 
tiye  poTerty ;  poverty  in  respect  to 
anch  things  as  are  natnraUy  or  neoea- 
aarily  pertinent  to  a  man  s  state,  cir- 
cumstances, or  position  in  life,  and  is 
oommonljr  apphed  to  persons  of  some 
standing  in  society.  We  should  not 
speak  of  a  common  beggar  as  indi- 
gent. Needy  is  a  term  which  ex- 
presses not  so  much  the  severe  pres- 
sure, as  the  petty  inconveniences  and 
privations  of  poverty.  The  needv 
man  is  he  who  never  has  quite  enough 
ibr  his  wants.  NacESsn-ous  has  much 
the  same  meaning,  but  is  capable  of 
application  to  a  specific  condition, 
we  should  say  a  necessitous  rather 
than  needy  condition ;  a  needy  rather 
than  necessitous  person.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  while  the  substantive 
Pexurv  (Lat.  pcniirio,  icont,  need) 
expresses  permanent  and  abj  ect  want, 
especially  as  the  result  of  imprudence 
or  misfortune,  as  in  the  phrase,  '*  to 
be  brought  to  penury,"  the  adjective 
Penurious  is  well-nigh  restricted  to 
the  meaning  of  exhibiting  penury  to- 
ward othertj  or  treating  one's  self  penu- 
rioualy.  Hence  the  word  is  equiva- 
lent to  niggardly  or  parsimonious. 
Poor  maybe  empl<^ed  in  reference 
to  the  want  or  absence  of  anything 
that  has  value,  even  to  impersonal  ob- 
jects. A  thing  is  poor  as  a  production 
of  literature,  science,  or  art.  So  a 
person  may  be  poor  in  some  respects, 
not  in  others. 

"  Hath  not  God  ehosen  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rieh  in  laith,  and  bcirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that 
lore  Him  t  Bnt  ye  hare  despised  the  poor," 
-^Enghsk  Bible, 

The  Poor,  unlike  the  rest  designated 
by  the  other  synonyms,  are  a  perma- 
nent class  of  society,  as  distingiiished 
firom  the  rich. 

••  Themistooles,  the  areat  Athenian  ffene- 
Tttl,  being  asked  whether  he  would  choose 
to  marrj  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man 
of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estoto, 
replied  that  he  should  prefer  a  man  with- 
oat  an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a  man." 
—Speetaior, 
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*<  Spare  the  blushes' of  needy  merit." 

DWIOHT. 

«*There  aremnltitqdeaof  necemtowheira 
and  penurume  parents."— Abbuthkot. 

POSITION.  Place.  Sftuation. 
Station,    Location.    LocALrrv. 

PosmoN  (Lat.  pi6iitumemy  a  vlaeing) 
has  ho^  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
meaning;  that  is,  it  denotes  the  ttatje 
or  mmmer  of  being  placed,  and  so  is 
synonymous  with  placement  or  atti- 
tude, or  the  spot  where  something  is 
placed.  Out  of  these,  meUphoncal 
or  analogous  senses  naturally  flow. 
Position  is  complex  placement,  that 
is,  it  regards  the  placing  of  a  thint. 
both  in  the  whole  and  in  detail.  It 
Position  be  used  physically,  it  is 
voluntariljr  assumed;  if  morally,  it  is 
that  in  which  persons  find  themselves 
often  against  their  inclination. 

Place  (Fr.  place^  LaL  pldtaif  a 
broad  road  or  square)  is  purely  objec- 
tive, denoting  a  separate  or  disUnct 
portion  of  space,  and  sometimes  that 
portion    specifically  occupied   by  a 
body.  The  meanings  which  the  word 
also  bears  of  rank,  office,  and  the  like, 
are  no  more  than  analogous  appli<;a- 
tions  of  this.  Where  Position  is  iised 
as  synonymous  with  Place,  it  signifies 
place  as  it  concerns  or  affects  the  per- 
son or  thing  placed.  Hence  to  say  that 
a  house  is  in  this  or  that  place,  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that  it  stands  here  or 
there.    That  it  is  in  this  or  that  posi- 
tion,  means  that  it  bears  certain  rela- 
tions more  or  less  advantageous  to  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In 
this  sense  position  nearly  coincide* 
with  SrruATiON  (Lat.  rftta,  a  tite),  • 
Situation  may  be  defined  "relative 
position."    It  involves  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  position.    Station  is 
a  fixed  and  definite  place  of  suying  cr 
stopping  (Lat.  xtdtionemy  from  itarey 
to  stand) y  with  the  idea  of  antecedent 
and  subsequent  progress  or  movement 
more  or  less  strongly  implied.     It 
sometimes  denotes  habitual  suy.  Sta- 
tion is  only  employed  of  persons  ox 
animate  objects,  or  what  are  consi- 
dered as  such.    It  often  means  social 
position. 

Location  (Lat.  Vkationem,  a  placing\ 
like  most  words  of  similar  formation, 
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standa  both  for  the  act  and  the  result 
of  locating.  The  difference  is  to  be 
observed  l^tween  Loo  a  utt  and  Loca- 
tion. Locality  is  objectiye,  location 
subjectire.  Localitjr  is  place  regarded 
externally  to  the  object  located;  loca- 
tion is  place  regardfed  relatirdj  to  it, 
And  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  as- 
signment  of  it.  Henoe  the  locality  of 
a  thing  is  that  place  which  belongs  to 
it  by  nature  or  by  accident;  its  location 
that  in  which  it  has  been  fixed  as  an 
act  of  appointment. 

**  We  hmrm  differttnt  protpeeta  of  the  nme 
thing,  •ooording  to  our  diflbreot  pontiotu  to 
it."— Locks. 

**  What  place  cui  be  for  as  wHhin  hearen'! 
bound  ?  "  Miltok. 

"  The  word  place  has  sometimes  a  mortt 
oonftued  sense,  and  stands  for  that  apmct 
which  anj  body  talces  ap ;  and  so  the  nni- 
▼erse  is  a  jv^oee."— LocKX. 
The  situation  of  a  thing  or  person  is 
the  oorrelatiTe  of  the  condition ;  that 
is,  the  situation  im  the  state  in  refe- 
rence to  external  objects  or  influencea. 
The  condition  is  the  internal  state  ir- 
respectiTely  of  such  externals. 

"  Nor  did  the  shores,  and  woods  appear 
less  destitute  of  wild  fowl,  so  that  we  hofted 
to  enjoy  with  ease  what  in  oar  aHuatitm 
might  be  called  the  Inzories  of  lifo."^ 
Cook's  Voyagee. 

'*  Besides,  it  were  a  coward's  part  to  flj 
Now  Arom  mjr  hold  that  bare  let  out  so 

weU; 
It  being  the  gtalion  of  my  life,  where  I 
Am  set  to  serve  and  stand  as  centanel." 
Davikl. 

"  A  let  of  earth  so  singolarly  loeattd  as 
marks  it  oat  bj  Proridenoe  to  be  the  em- 
poriam  of  plenty,  and  the  asylam  of  peaee." 
—Obterver. 

LocAUTY  differs  from  Placi  in  pos- 
sessing, besides  the  meaning  of  mate- 
rial placement,  the  abstract  quality  of 
existing  in  place. 

"  It  is  thoaght  that  the  soul  and  angels 
are  devoid  of  qoantttj  and  dimension,  and 
that  they  hare  nothing  to  do  with  grosser 
locaUtpr^QUiXrjiL. 

POSSESS.    Hats. 

Hats  (gk.  S.  hibban,  allied  to  Lat 
tUph^f  to  take)  is  a  simpler  and  wider 
term  than  Poshess  (Lat  potitdirt), 
poatession  being  a  mode  of  baring. 
Generally  it  im  be  said  that  one  has 
what  is  part  of  or  elosely  connected 
with  one  8  self.    One  possesses  what 


8TKONYM8  [POSSESS] 

is  external  to  one's  self,  but  appropria- 
ted for  certain  purposes.  I  hare  or  I 
possess  an  estate ;  but  I  hare,  not  I 
possess^  a  bad  cold.  When  Possess  is 
used  or  what  is  internal  to  one's  self, 
the  thin^  is  regarded  externally- 
that  is,  m  refer^oe  to  its  use  ana 
purpose,  rather  than  the  subject  in 
which  it  resides.  Thus  a  man  has 
legs  by  rirtue  of  his  human  organisa- 
tion. He  possesses  less,  as  b^ng  an 
animal  gifted  with  uat  particular 
means  or  locomotion.  So,  in  reference, 
not  to  what  a  man  is,  out  what  be 
does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  we  say, 
that  he  Dossesses  reason  and  certam 
mental  nculties  or  powers.  To  hara 
generally  expresses  a  transitory,  to 
possess  a  more  permanent,  power  or 
control.  To  possess  is  always  thert* 
foretohare ;  out  to  hare  is  not  always 
to  possess.  A  man  is  said  to  hAwa 
money,  which  is,  howerer,  always 
changing  and  circulating,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  house,  lands,  and  the  like.  We 
are  masters  of  what  we  possess,  not 
always  so  of  what  we  hare. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  should 
be  actually  in  our  hands,  or  that  we 
should  hare  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  in  order  to  hare  it.    It  is  enough 
that  it  belongs  to  us.    But  in  order  to 
possess  a  thing,  it  is  ueoesnry  thst 
It  should  be  in  our  hands,  and  that  we 
should  hare  the  power  ot  enjoying  or 
disposing  of  it.  The  miser  has  money 
in  nis  coffers ;  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  possess  it,  rather  he  himself  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  avarice. 
"  It  is  held 
That  ralonr  is  the  ehieftst  rirtne. 
And  most  dignifies  the  haver.' 


'*  If  the  sonl  is  not  in  the  rery  time  of 
the  act  in  the  poneetUm  of  libMty,  it  eanaos 
at  thattimerbe  in  the  aseof  it."— £DWAmDa» 
OntheWA 

POSTERIOR.      SVBSEQUSNT. 

That  is  PosTEBiOB  which  comes  lattr 
(  Lat.  ponhior)  in  time  or  place.  That 
is,  SuBSEQUKNT  (Lat.  wbtHKui,  to  follow 
upon)  which  succeeds  in  order.  What 
takes  place  at  one  period  of  history 
may  be  erroneously  confounded  witk 
a  posterior  erent  of  Hke  character. 
What  is  obscure  in  a  document  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  subsequent  clause- 
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POUR.    Shbd.    Spill. 

Pour  (etjmol.  ancertain)  is  to 
eause  to  flow  in  a  profuse  manner. 
The  term  ia  indicatire  of  design,  or  at 
least  arrangement  as  to  the  source 
and  quanti^  in  the  matter;  as,  **  the 
doudB  pour  down  rain." 

Spill  (A.  S.  'tpiUarif  to  spiU)  is 
more  limited  as  to  quantity,  and  com> 
monlj  implies  accident,  though  not 
ahsolutelv,  as  the  spilling  of  blood  in 
a  duel.  Yet  even  here  the  action  is 
indirect. 

Shkd  (A .  S.  iceddan)  is  to  give  forth 
with  a  certain  profoseness,  though  not 
necessarily  in  a  liquid  form  (to  which 
Pour  also  is  not  absoluteljrestricted]), 
of  what  formed  part  of,  or  was  inti- 
mately connected  with,  the  body  from 
which  the  matter  is  parted ;  as,  a  man 
sheds  his  blood  or  the  blood  of  an- 
other. A  tree  sheds  its  leaves;  a 
bird,  its  feathers;  serpents,  their 
skins,  and  the  like. 
"A  multitude,  like  which  the  popaloos 

North 
Ptiured  never  from   her  frosen  Idu  to 

DM! 

Rheae  or  the  Da&aw."  MiLTOV. 

*'  The  theddmg  trees  began  the  groond  to 

•tPOW 

With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blast!  to 
blow."  Drtdkn. 

"  He  who  would  h»Te  shuddered  to  tjpiU 
a  drop  of  blood  in  a  hostile  contest  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  shall  delnge  whole  provinces  as 
an  absolute  princc^^KNOX. 

POVERTY.  DEsrrrvTioN.  Pau- 
perism. 

Poverty  (Fr.  jtauvrtU,  Lat.  pav^ 
ftrtaUm)  ia  lack  of  wealth.  Desti- 
tution (  Lat.  datitiutumtmy  afarsaJdng, 
a  dutrtian)  is  lack  of  resources  of 
living.  Pauperism  is  the  social  or 
political  state  or  treatment  of  the 
poor. 

PRAISE.  Applaud.  Approve. 
Commend.    Extol. 

To  Praise  (O.  Fp.  pmi,  i«/u«, 
merit,  Lat.  prlttium)  is,  literally,  to 
set  a  high  value  upon,  and,  by  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  meaning,  to  express 
it  in  words,  and  is  the  genene  term. 

Applaud  (Lat.  oppJaiMiSre,  to  clap 
the  hands)  is  to  praue  with  some  de- 
gree of  excited  reeling,  and  in  a  de- 
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monstrative  way.  As  praise  ou^ht  to 
be  judicious,  and  the  result  of  judg- 
ment, so  applause  is  commonly  the 
result  of  a  satisfaction  or  approval 
quickly  excited,  and  is  given  to  minor 
performances ;  as,  we  might  applaud 
a  rope-dancer  without  praising  nim^ 
that  is.  without  any  expression  o 
moral  feeling ;  we  express  our  admi- 
ration of  his  mere  skill. 

To  Extol  (Lat.  extoUhre,  to  raisOf 
elevate)  denotes  a  sustained  expression 
of  praise  for  lofty  acts,  or  character, 
and  usually  in  lofty  language. 

Approve  (O.  Fr.  approver,  Lat.  op- 
pr'Ubare)  is  a  much  inilder  term,  and 
denotes  no  more  than  the  entertain- 
ment ofa  judgment  in  fiivour  either  of 
persons  or  acts  and  proceedings,  widi 
an  understanding  in  many  cases  that 
it  is  expressed;  but  approval  is  al- 
ways specific,  while  praise  may  be 
general.  We  praise  a  man  generally, 
or  his  character.  We  approve  his 
acts  or  his  conduct  in  particular 
cases. 

To  Commend  (Lat.  eomtnendart) 
means,  in  the  first  place,  to  intrust, 
and  afterwards  to  mention  as  worthy 
of  trust;  that  is,  to  praise.  It  differs 
from  Praise,  in  that  praise  may  be  the 
expression  of  the  attributes  of  the  ex- 
cellent for  its  own  sake ;  while  Com- 
mend implies  an  act  of  judgment  on 
our  part,  which  preoedM  the  expres- 
sion. Uommendation  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  praise.  We  praise,  but  could 
never  presume  to  commend,  the  Al- 
mighty. We  bestow  commendation. 
We  offer  as  well  as  bestow  praise. 
Praise  and  commendation  are  by 
speech;  applause  may  be  by  act. 
Praise  ma^  oe  general  or  specific ; 
commend  is  specific.  We  praise  a 
man's  character  generally,  or  nis  con- 
duct on  a  given  occasion.  We  com- 
mend some  act  in  particular.  Com- 
mendation is  the  expression  of  ap- 
proval. 

'*  If  these  words  have  anj  meaning  at  all, 
by  prtttu  they  must  mean  the  exercise  or 
testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respeet, 
or  hononraUe.regard.*— Bdwabds*  Onthe 

wiu. 

**  The  Greeks  have  a  name  in  their  Ian- 

Sage  for  this  sort  of  poople,  denoting  thnt 
ey  are  appkauler$  by  profession,  and  we 
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•tigmAtise  them  with  the  opprobiiotai  title 
of  cable-iUtteren."— Mklmoth,  Pliny. 

As  Praisb  and  Applaud  have  refe- 
rence to  human  character  and  acts,  so 
Extol  is  sometimes  used  of  what  has 
no  direct  connexion  with  these,  as  Tir- 
tue  in  the  ahAtract,  or  some  particular 
virtue,  or  something  which  is  simply 
excellent  or  practically  beneficial,  as 
an  institution,  form  of  government, 
and  the  like.  When  £xi  ol  is  used  of 
persons  it  commonly  indicates  conside- 
rable elevation  in  the  person  extolled. 
Hence  applause  is  ot  acts  or  perfor- 
mances regarded  as  acts  accomplished. 
We  may  praise,  approve  of,  or  com- 
mend what  a  man  is  aoing,  we  applaud 
what  he  has  done.  We  applaua  under 
feelings  of  approbation  suddenly  ex- 
cited. We  {nraise  by  reaM>n.  We 
applaud  by  impulsf*. 

•*  Extotters  of  the  Pope's  inpremacy." — 
Bri^BBOW. 

**  Those  very  ezoepticmswhkh  onrSavionr 
makes  are  a  proof  that  in  every  other  case 
He  approves  and  sanctions  the  duty  of  rest- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  da7.'*^BiaH0P  POBr 
TBUS. 

*'  He  had  mean  better  than  his  outward 

show. 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  jnst  amunend  f 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  af^ars 
To  have  practised  more   the  whipstock 

than  the  lance."    Shakespeabe. 

PRAY.    Supplicate.    Conjure. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  asking  with  ardour  and  sub- 
mission of  those  who  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  grant  the  object  of  our  desire. 
As  between  man  and  man.  Suppli- 
cate (Lat.  mppttcare)  is  more  re- 
spectful than  pRAV.  It  indicates  a 
more  lively  desire  and  a  more  urgent 
need. 

We  Pray  (¥r,prier)  our  equals  and 
our  friends  to  do  us  some  service.  We 
supplicate  princes  or  persons  in  power 
to  accord  us  some  favour  or  render  us 
justice.  But  as  between  man  and 
God  we  use  both  terms :  we  pray  as 
an  act  of  homage,and  supplicate  as  an 
act  of  entreaty. 

To  Conjure  (Lat.  eonjiirarey  to 
unitt  undtr  an  oath)  is  not  only  to 
pray  earnestly,  but  to  rest  our  pravers 
upon  some  appeal  which  gives  them 
aaditionsi  weights    I  conjure  you  by 
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your  father  or  mother,  your  profesKd 
friendship  for  myself,  your  sense  of 
duty  or  of  right,  and  the  like.  This 
gives  to  Conjure  an  element  of  supe* 
riority  which  does  not  belong  to 
prayer  and  supplication.  There  » 
mixed  with  the  idea  of  entreaty  that 
of  a  righteous  coercion,  as  if  he  who 
conjured  had  on  the  ground  of  that 
by  which  he  conjures  a  right,  if  not 
to  the  granting  of  his  prayer,  at  least 
to  a  fiivourable  consideration  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  not  said  to  con- 
jure in  reference  to  God. 

PRECARIOUS.    Uncertain. 

The  Precarious  (Lat.  pr&artia, 
obtained  by  entreaty)  is  a  species  of 
the  Uncertain.  Derived  trom  the 
Latin  pr^ariy  to  pray,  it  signified  pri- 
marily that  which  is  contingent  a|>on 
^e  will  of  another  to  grant.  It  retains 
its  etymological  force  so  hi  that  it  re> 
lates  always  to  matters  of  personml 
interest,  or  affecting  the  condition  of 
men.  Matters  of  tact  are  uncertain ; 
matters  of  possession  or  acquisition  are 
precarious.  A  thing  is  nnoertain 
until  it  is  determined.  It  is  precarious 
until  it  is  assured  or  secured  to  oni^ 
selves. 

"That  consideration  which  carries  the 
mind  the  most  forcibly  to  reJigion.  whirh 
convinces  us  that  it  is  indeed  onr  proper 
concern,  namely,  the  preoarioUtness  of  oar 
present  condition."^PALST. 

PRECEDENCE.  Priority.  Pre- 
eminence.   Preference. 

Precedence  (Lat  praeedirey  ^<>^o 
before)  is  matter  of  privilege,  a  dis- 
a notion  of  rank  or  priority  of  con- 
sideration. It  also  denotes  priority 
of  time  and  order. 

PRiORmr  (Fr.  priorit^y  Lat.  prior^ 
earlier)  denotes  an  anterior  point 
either  of  time  or  order,  without  im- 
plying necessarily  anything  else. 

Pre-eminence  (Lat.  prm-hriln' 
entia)  is  absolute  priority  of  nature 
or  qualitv,  more  commonly,  but  not 
universally,  in  a  good  sense. 

Preference  (O.  Fr.  fr^firety  Lat. 
prttfefTty  to  jntfer)  is  tne  deliberate 
selection  of  a  thing  or  person,  a» 
being  worthy  of  higher  estimatioOy 
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or  the  state  of  a  thing  or  person  so 
selected. 

"  The  Tonnger  tout  and  danghtert  of  the 
kiog,  and  other  branchee  of  the  rojal  fk- 
milj  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  line  of 
•Qoeenioo,  were  thereftwe  little  Ikrther  re- 
garded bj  the  aneient  law  than  to  gire 
them,  to  a  eertain  degree,  prtetdenee  before 
all  peert  and  poblio  offloen,  as  well  ecele- 
siastical  as  temporal  "—BLACXSTOirB. 

'*  In  payment  of  debts  he  most  obserre 
the  rules  of  pHoriiyt  otherwise,  on  de- 
flcieney  of  assets,  if  he  pays  those  of  a  lower 
degree  first,  he  most  answer  those  of  a 
higher  ont  of  his  own  estate."— Black- 

STORK. 

*' The  sense  of  sight,  accordingly,  main- 
tains pr9-eminenot  orer  onr  other  senses  in 
famishing  materials  to  the  power  of  con- 
eeption.'*>-8TKWABT. 

"  I  tmst  it  will  be  allowed  by  aU,  that  in 
erery  aet  of  will  there  is  an  aot  of  ehoice, 
that  in  every  roUti<»i  there  is  a  prtftrtnce 
or  a  premiling  inelinatioa  of  the  sonl." 
— EowABDS,  On  th»  WUL 

PRECEDING.  Antecedint. 
Anterior.  Foregoing.  Former. 
Previous.    Prior. 

Antecbdekt  (Lat.  andcedentemy 
part,  of  anttddcrty  to  go  before),  Pre- 
cEDmo,  Foregoing,  and  Previous 
( Lat.  prttvhUy  going  b^ore)  are  used  of 
what  goes  berore;  Anterior  (Lat. 
comparative  of  ante,  before),  Former 
(A.  S. forma,  earbt,  former,  and  suffix 
-*r),  and  Prior  (lit.  prior),  of  what 
exists  before.  Antecedent  relates 
only  to  the  order  of  time,  denoting 
priority  in  an  established  course  or 
sequence.  Anterior  is  opposed  to 
posterior;  antecedent  to  subsequent. 
Antecedent  and  Preceding  di£fer 
in  that  the  former  maj  be  separated 
from  the  point  or  object  to  which  it 
relates  by  a  consi<ierable  interval, 
while  the  latter  excludes  this.  Pre- 
vious has  a  less  abstract  force  than 
preceding.  Thus  a  preceding  in- 
quiry is  merely  an  inquiry  that  went 
before;  a  previous  inquiry  would 
have  in  it  something  of  a  relative 
character,  as  prep>aratory  or  prelimi- 
nary. Foregoing  is  the  same  as  Pre- 
ceding, but  is  restricted  to  matters 
of  statement,  and  also  implies  a  rela- 
tive character ;  as,  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument. We  do  not  speak  of  fore- 
going events. 

Former  is  restricted  to  a  compari- 


son of  one  object  with  one  other,  as 
opposed  to  latter,  and  connected  with 
no  other  idea  tluui  that  of  priority  in 
time. 

PRECIOUS.  Valuable.  CosTLf. 

Of  these  terms.  Valuable  (Lat. 
vUlhre,  to  be  worth)  is  the  weakest  and 
most  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes any  degree  of  value,  and  may 
even  be  opposed  to  valueless. 

Precious  (Lat.  vrHiotus,  yrjttium, 
price)  expresses  tne  possession  of 
great  value.  The  value  of  the  pre> 
ciouB  is  inherent ;  that  of  the  Costlt 
(O.  Fr.  eoMter,  Lat.  conttare,  to  stand 
atf  to  cost)  is  conventional  and  ex- 
trmsic.  A  precious  stone  is  synony- 
mous with  a  jewel.  A  costly  stone 
would  be  any  which  had  been  largely 
paid  for.  An  elaborate  work  of  art, 
as  a  carved  mantel-piece,  would  be 
costly  rather  than  precious;  but  we 
speak  of  valuable,  not  costly,  paint- 
ing because  they  do  not  present 
criteria  of  marketable  value. 

"  In  the  precious  metals,  where  a  small 
difference  in  the  quantity  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  Tslae,  even  the  bosmess 
of  weighing  with  proper  exactness  requires 
at  iMst  very  acenrate  weights  and  scales." 
—Smith,  Weaith  of  Nations, 
The  precious  is  commonly  not  re- 
marku)le  for  quantity,  but  for  quality. 
A  thing  having  no  commercial  value, 
which  therefore  could,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances of  exchange,  be  costly, 
may  nevertheless  be  precious  to  us  by 
reason  of  its  associations,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  giver. 

'*  Besides,  there  lies  a  nearer  way  for 
good  qualities  to  arrive  at  their  valunbU- 
ness;  for  we  find  the  very  sight  of  them 
raising  an  esteem  in  the  beholder,  without 
sUying  tot  the  benefits  to  be  received  firom 
them.  — Braros. 

"  Sir  John  (Htes,  vice-rhamberlain  to  the 
king,  who  was  now  grown  into  great  favour, 
obtained  another  part;  for  the  king  nre 
him  all  the  duke's  rich  tan,  and  mueh  of 
his  ottfy  household  stofll"— JBtrtpb. 

PRECISE.    Concise.     Succinct. 

Precise  (Lat  precid6re,  prtuHsus, 
to  cut  short)  relates  to  what  one  says, 
Concise  (Lat.  conctdltre,  to  cut  up)  to 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  The  one  re- 
gards the  Uiing  as  its  object,  the 
other  the  expression.  The  speech, 
narrative,  or  style  which  is  precise 
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does  not  wander  from  the  fobiect^  re- 
jects ideas  foreign  to  it,  ana  disre- 
gmrds  all  that  is  not  directly  to  the 
point  and  purpose.  The  concise  states 
and  explains  uwch  in  a  fevr  words, 
and  disoffds  all  superfluities  of  speech. 
The  opposite  of  the  precise  is  the  dis- 
eorsiTe,  the  opposite  of  the  concise  is 
the  diffuse.  The  precise  is  always 
good ;  the  concise  may  be  too  con- 
tracted for  Tulgar  ears,  which  will 
more  easily  take  in  what  is  stated  at 
greater  length.  A  trained  understand- 
ing is  needed  for  the  concise,  lest  what 
is  too  compressed  may  pass  by  un- 
heeded or  unappreciatea.  Common 
understandings  can  appreciate  what 
is  precise. 

The  Sdccmct  (Lat  suceingihre,  to 
gird  from  below f  to  gird  up)  aims  at 
girinff  a  faithful  impression,  exclud- 
ing ul  useless  ideas,  and  choosing 
those  only  which  are  essentisi  to  the 
end  in  riew.  The  succinct  is  the 
opposite  of  the  amplified  or  expanded. 

PREDOMINANT.  PaETAiLreo. 

PaSVALENT.      RVLIXO. 

That  is  said  to  be  Ruling  (Ft. 
regUf  Lat  regiUoj  ruU)  which  exer- 
cises a  decidM  influence  orer  one  or 
more  in  reference  to  moral,  but  not 
physicnd.  influence.  So  we  should 
not  speak  of  a  ruling  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, but  of  a  ruling  fiwhion,  for  in- 
stance. 

Prxtailikg  and  Prsvalknt  (Lat 
pr4tvdlcre,  to  have  great  power)y  how- 
erer,  are  used  both  of  moral  or  phy- 
sical influences:  but  Prst AILING  lends 
itself  more  reaaily  to  the  former,  Pre- 
T  A  LENT  to  the  latter.  The  prevailing 
feeling  in  a  community ;  a  prevalent 
disease.  The  noun  prevalence  seems 
equally  applicable  to  both. 

Predominant,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates (Lat  pritf  before,  and  dthnindri, 
to  ruli)  is  overruling  or  exercising  a 
force  or  influence  to  the  suppression 
of  others.  Prevalent,  however,  ex- 
presses more  of  energy  than  Prevail- 
ing. A  prevailing  belief  is  one  which 
is  widely  spread^  a  prevalent  opinion, 
one  which  exercises  a  wide  influence. 
Prevaiuno  and  Prevalent  relate  to 
numbers  or  area  of  ex  tension;  RxtLiKO 
and  Predominant,  to  inherent  force. 


The  ruling  passion  is  that  wiuch  ex- 
ercises the  strongest  sway,  not  oeoes- 
sarily  over  a  number,  but  orer  th« 
individuaL 


.  to  wludi  hit  other  rtiwioi  »wl 
■flfectiooi  tobmitaad  wlikh  govern  kia, 
thoogh  poriiopo  witktomei«torr»ls,f  hroi^h 
th«  wkMo  ooorse  of  hb  liiB.'*--Hu]aL 
What  generally  prevails  is  preraleBt; 
what  actually  prevails  is  prevailing. 
A  ruling  passion  sways  tbe  life;   a 
predominant  passion  will  not  allow 
others  to  assert  the  masterr ;  a  pre- 
valent passion  is  permanently  inftoen- 
tial ;  a  prevailing  passion  is  the  paa- 
sion  of  the  hour  or  the  day. 
*'  At  length  that  groonded  mudm, 
80  rife  and  eelebimtod  ia  the  months 
or  wisest  man.  that  to  th«  poblie  good 
Prirato  reapeets  mast  Tield,  with  grave 

aathoritf 
Took  fall  posMMioo  of  mo,  aad  prentiJai," 
Mvunm. 
"Coodillae  haa  oertaial  v  ooatribated  man 
than  any  other  individnaJ  to  the 
of  the  logical  error  now  aader 
tiou."— 81XWABT. 

PRE-EMINENCE.  Superioritt. 

Pre-eminence  (Lat  prtt-anXnemtim) 
is  superlative.  Superiority  (Lat 
stlpibriorHtatemf  superior)  is  compara- 
tive. A  man  is  superior  to  one  or 
more  or  all  others ;  he  is  pre-eininent 
above  all  others.  Besides  this,  the 
termsPRE- eminence  and  Superioritt,  * 
when  used  without  qualifications, 
turn  upon  different  qualities.  Pre- 
eminence is  a  matter  of  dignity,  supe- 
riority of  intrinsic  quidities.  Supe- 
riority^ it  has  been  said,  depends  upon 
the  heiffht  of  the  figure,  pre-eminence 
on  the  height  of  the  chair. 

PREFACE.  Prelude.  Intro- 
duction. 

Preface  is  compounded  of  pr^^ 
heforey  and^/ort,  to  speak  ;  Prelude, 
of  pre,  before f  and  Ixtd/tre^  to  play.  In 
their  common  usage,  this  distinction 
of  ideas  is  preservea. 

A  Preface  is  made  up  of  pre- 
liminary words;  a  preluoe  of  pre- 
liminary acts.  Although  a  Prbludb 
is  commonly  used  of  conscious  acta, 
as  ushering  in  subsequent  acts  or 
events,  it  is  also,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  meaning,  sometimes  use^^ft 
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€vent8  abstractedly,  as  indicatm^ 
others  which  follow  bj  relation  or  ae- 
()uence ;  as,  *^  The  nowlin^  of  thunder 
is  a  praude  to  l£e  coming  storm." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  prefiice  is  always 
an  indication  of  design.  It  im  the  lay- 
ing down  of  something  which  shall 
prepare  the  mind  for  sabsequent  state- 
ment or  representation. 

Intboduction  (Lat.  introdueh^y  to 
bring  in)  has  in  it  more  of  relation  to 
the  condition  of  the  person  whose  re- 
quirements it  meets.  Preface  and 
Prelude  to  the  character  of  the  thing 
which  it  demonstrates  beforehand. 
Preface  has  a  closer  and  ezacter,  P  r  e- 
LUOB  a  remoter  and  more  general  con- 
nexion with  that  which  it  precedes. 
A  preface  is  intended  for  tne  better 
understanding  of  what  follows.  A 
prelude  brings  the  mind  into  a  temper 
and  attitude  to  receive  it.  An  intro- 
duction is  literally  an  arrangement 
which  enables  a  person  the  better  to 
enter  into  a  thing  whether  with  his 
body  or  his  mind. 

*'  It  it  a  ffraat  beaatf  in  an  introduetiom 
trhen  it  euTbe  made  to  turn  on  tome  one 
thought  M\j  brooffht  oat  mod  illnstrstad, 
etpeeUlly  if  that  thonght  has  a  elote  con- 
nexion with  the  following  diaoonne,  and  at 
the  same  time  doee  not  anticipate  anrtbing 
that  ia  afterwards  to  be  inteodoced  in  a 
more  proper  place/'— Blair. 
**  As  whea  of  o*d  tome  orator  renown'd 
In  Athens,  or  tne  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Floonshcd,  sinee  mute,  to  some  great  caose 

addrest. 
Stood  in  himself   collected  ;   while  each 

part. 
Motion,  each  act,  won  aadience,  ere  the 

tongue; 
Bometimea  in  height  bMun,  as  no  delaj 
Of  preface  brooking,  through  his  seal  of 

right."  MiLTOv. 

"  The  moTing  storm 
Thiekens    amain,   and   load   triumphant 

shouts. 
And  boms,  shrill- warbling  in  each  glade, 

prthuU 
To  his  apTToaching  fate."     BoBCKRTILS. 

PREPOSSESSION.     Prejudice. 

The  common  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween these  words  is  that  they  both 
express  a  Judgment  formed  before- 
hand, and  without  full  inquiry; 
while  in  the  case  of  PaspossEssroN 
<pr»-2  and  postemon)  it  is  farourable, 
and  in  Prejudice  (Lat.  pr^udkium, 
«  priviou*  judicial  itifuiry)  it  is  un- 
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fikYonrable.  But  a  further  difference 
has  to  be  noted.  Prejudice  relates 
only  to  questions  of  practical,  while 
Prepossession  is  ap|>uoable  to  those 
of  purely  theoretical,  judgment.  For 
instance,  a  person  might  oommenoe 
the  study  of  astronomy,  prepos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  moon 
was  larger  than  the  sun.  This, 
though  a  prepossession,  would  not 
be  a  prejudice.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  falsehood  or  unfair- 
ness is  implied  both  in  Prejudice 
and  Prepossession,  and  that  preoon- 
oeiyed  or  premature  judgments  hap* 
jpentng  to  be  right  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  terms.  A  correct  prejudioeand 
a  right  prepossession  are,  aooordinff 
to  usage,  moral  contradictions,  though 
they  are  not  so  in  fact,  by  rea- 
son of  the  instinotire  tendency  of 
our  minds  to  relegate  to  the  category 
of  the  positively  £slse  all  matters  of 
mere  anticipation  by  conjecture.  Both 
Prbju  dice  and  Prepossession  inrolre 
a  mingled  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
respecting  a  person  or  other  oVject ; 
but  feeling  is  the  more  influential  in 
prepossession;  opinion,  in  prejudice. 

**  Let  us  tnppcee  fer  a  moment  that  this 
happy  era  were  urrired,  and  that  all  the 
preposMesticnu  of  childhood  and  jouth  were 
directed  to  support  the  pare  and  sublime 
truths  of  an  enlightened  morality."  — 
Stewart. 

"  If,  alter  all  his  profession,  he  eannot 
bear  any  opposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he 
cannot  so  muoh  as  give  a  patient  hearing, 
much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  does  no  not  plainly 
confess  it  is  pr^udiet  gorems  him?"— 
Locks. 

PRESUME.    Assume. 

These  rerbs  are  compounds  of  the 
Lat.  tumlire,  to  taho ;  tne  latter  being 
to  take  to  one's  self)  the  former  to 
take  beforehand.  To  assume  is  to 
take  something  for  proved  or  granted 
which  has  not  been  so.  To  presume 
is  to  believe  beforehand,  to  forestall 
evidence.  1  assume  for  the  purpose 
of  argument.  I  presume  poeaibly  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  on  the  gronnd 
of  an  inherent  probability.  This 
comee  out  much  more  strongly  in  the 
nouns.  An  assumption  is  only  an 
arbitrary  statement  or  adoption  of 
opinion.    A  presumption  is  an  item 
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in  a  sum  of  probabilities.  Repeated 
assumptions  severally  break  down  the 
argument.  Repeated  presumptionB 
may  constitute  moral  certainty.  I 
may  aasume  in  argument  what  I  sus- 
pect or  disbeliere,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  to  the  account  of  that  argument 
if  the  question  of  its  truth  is  to  me 
indifferent.  I  assume  as  a  basis  of 
opinion.  I  presume  the  opinion  itself. 
For  instance,  one  might  say  to  another, 
**  Assuming  that  you  are  rightly  in- 
formed, and  in  earnest,  I  never  heard 
so  extraordinary  an  account."  Here 
the  bdief  is  in  abeyance,  because  it  is 
contingent  upon  the  seriousness  and 
veraci^  of  the  speaker,  while  there  is 
as  yet  no  proof.  "  I  presume  that  you 
are  serious  and  truthful  **  amounts  to 
sayine  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it.  One  cannot  presume  what  is  con- 
trary to  analogy.  It  is  waste  of  time 
to  assume  in  argument  what  your  ad- 
versary would  never  concede.  Pre- 
sumption, thou^  always  founded 
upon  reason,  bemg  a  reasonable  fore- 
stalling of  proof,  nevertheless  varies 
widely  in  aegree  of  force  or  truth. 
Some  presumptions  are  only  conjec- 
tures. On  the  other  hand  a  strong 
presumption  is  an  instalment  of  the 
proof,  being  the  proof  itself  in  course 
of  transformation  from  probability 
into  certainty. 

'*Tbe  eotueqoeneM  of  asttoMd  prin- 
ciples. "— Whxwkzx. 

**  WK^n  the  &et  itself  eannot  be  demon- 
strfttiTelT'eTinoed.that  whieh  comes  nearest 
to  the  proof  of  the  Iket  is  the  proof  of  snoh 
cirenmstmnres  trhioh  either  necessorilj  or 
Qsnalljr  attended  sach  facts,  and  these  are 
called  ]freswiiptums."—Bj^CKSTOVB. 

PRETENCE.  Pretext.  Excuse. 
Pretensiov. 

Pretence  and  Pretension  (Lat. 
pratendirt,  to  ttrtteh  or  put  forward ) 
differ  as  tne  false  from  the  real.  A 
pretence  is  a  show  in  act  or  in  word 
of  what  has  no  real  existence  in  one's 
Keif,  a  justification  of  one's  conduct 
before  others  in  some  fictitious  way, 
or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  what 
does  not  reallv  belong  to  us.  It  in- 
volves both  tne  exhibition  of  some- 
thing unreal,  and  the  concealment  of 
something  real.  Pretension,  as  the 
word  is  commonly  taken,  is  the  setting 


SYNONYMS  [pretence] 

forward  or  putting  before  the  public 
something  which  really  belongs  to  usy 
or  at  least  a  claim  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vindicate,  and  involves  no 
concealment  whatever,  except  where 
a  public  claim  is  made  to  what  is  id 
itself  untenable.  Pretension  is  active 
and  demonstrative;  pretence  is  de- 
fensive on  account  ot  others.  It  is 
commonly  connected  with  ponsonal 
character  or  abilities,  and  where 
ungrounded  is  the  result  of  miscal- 
eiilation. 

Pretext  (Lat.  prdttexhre,  to  weave 
brforif  or  in  front)  is  anything  which 
is  put  forward  as  the  ostensible 
ground  of  action,  and  is  relative  to 
something  lying  beyond  it,  and  justi- 
fied by  it.  A  pretext  is  a  hose  or 
colourable  vindication  of  action-.  Pre- 
text differs  from  Excuse  (Lat.  eicn- 
tarty  to  exouMe)  as  the  aaserter  from 
the  disclaimer.  A  pretext  declares  a 
thinf  to  be  right ;  an  excuse  declares 
it  to  be  only  permissible,  if  not  wrong. 
A  pretext  is  a  ground  of  independent 
action;  an  excuse  involves  a  condi- 
tion of  dependence  on  the  judgment 
of  others.  A  false  excuse  is  a  pre- 
tence. PRSTExrand  Pretence  arealeo 
different  The  pretext  deceives  as  to 
facts;  the  pretence,  as  to  conse- 
quences. Tue  former  conceals  the 
true;  the  latter  puts  forward  the 
false.  The  pretence  disguises  the 
motive;  the  pretext  covers  the  act. 
If  we  say,  '<  Keliffion  has  often  been 
used  as  a  pretext  lor  persecution,"  we 
mean  that  it  has  been  employed  to 
compass  the  perpetration  of  certain 
acts  of  cruelty.  When  we  say,  **  He 
obtained  money  under  fidse  pre- 
tences,'* we  mean,  he  induced  otners 
by  his  misrepresentations  to  act  upon 
false  grounds  in  ^ving  him  the  money. 
The  pretext  exists  in  fact,  but  is  un- 
fairly employed  or  applied.  The  pre- 
tence has  no  existence.  If  a  ^Id 
makes  indisposition  a  pretext  for  idle- 
ness, he  is  not  so  ill  as  he  pretends  to 
be ;  if  he  makes  it  a  pretence,  be  is 
not  ill  at  all. 

*'  I  believe,  npon  a  due  sorvej  of  histonr, 
it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  moat  oos«id«xaN« 
villainies  which  were  ever  acted  npon  th« 
staffe  of  Christendom  hare  been  antboriscd 
with  the  glistering  prttmcn  ef  conscience. 
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aad  the  introdaotion  of  a  greater  parity  of 
religion."— South. 

'*  He  said  there  were  tome  among  them 
that»  nnder  coloor  and  pretext  of  honeetf, 
did  commit  mainr  lewa  parts."— IfOBTH, 
IHuiarch. 

**  Yon  see  that  an  oi^nion  of  merit  is  dis- 
conragCNd,  eren  in  those  who  had  the  best 
pretentioTU  to  entertain  it»  if  any  preten^ 
sioru  were  good.**— Palet. 

"  In  Tain  wonld  his  exauers  endearonr  to 
palliate  his  enormities  bjr  imputing  them  to 
madness." — Swift. 

PREVENT.     Anticipatb.     Ob- 

TIATE.      PRECLUOB.     FoBBSTALL. 

To  Prevent  (Lat.  prco^uv^  sup. 
'Venttun,  to  go  before^  tttUicipaU)  ib  lite* 
rallj  to  go  Defore  simplj.  and  in  old 
English  meant  to  go  oefore  with  the 
implied  porpoBe  of  aiding,  as  it  now 
implies  a  purpose  of  counteracting. 
It  differs  from  Anticipatb  (I^t.  an- 
t!c)^rt)  as  the  nesratiTe  from  the 
positive ;  to  prevent  oeins^  to  cause  a 
thing  not  to  be  done  or  take  place ;  to 
anticipate  is  to  cause  it  to  take  place 
or  eflect  bj  doing  it  or  bringing  it 
about  one's  self  or  in  one's  own  waj. 
I  prevent  another  from  making  a  re- 
mark  b^  saying  or  doing  something 
which  silences  him.  I  anticipate  him 
bj  making  it  m;{rBelf.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  pleasure  is  a  part  of  the  plea- 
sure, and  often  the  oest  and  purest 
part. 

To  Obviate  (Lat.  oboidn,  to  meet 
en  the  road)  is  to  place  a  thing  in  the 
waj,  or  interrupt  the  course  of  thin^ ; 
hence,  specifically,  to  prevent  a  thmg 
from  taluuff  its  course.  To  obviate  is 
to  prevent  Dj  interception.  We  pre- 
vent by  direct  action  upon  a  thinfi" ;  we 
obviate  by  means  of  something  ^se  as 
a  mndium.  Obviate  never  nas  the 
purvly  physical  sense  of  Pbbvbnt  ;  as 
wc  could  not  say,  ''To  obviate  a  man 
from  passing  along  a  particular  road." 
It  denotes  not  nocaMarily  the  bringing 
of  design  to  bear  upon  the  natund 
force  and  sequence  of^  things,  for  cir- 
cumstances may  obviate. 

To  PBBCLtDE  (Lat  praeludirey  to 
forbid  acceu  to)  is  to  shut  out  by  an- 
ticipation, or  toprevent  by  necessary 
consequence.  To  prevent  removes 
force;  to  obviate  neutralises  force. 
AU  tnese  synonyms  are  applicable 
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both  to  conscious  and  unconscious 
force.  To  prevent  a  difficulty,  would 
be  to  cause  the  diffioultr  tiot  to  occur. 
To  preclude  the  difficulty,  would  be 
to  render  it  impossible  tnat  it  thould 
occur.  To  obviate  the  difficultv,  would 
be  to  neutralise  it  when  it  did  occur. 
Hence  we  commonly  speak  of  pre- 
venting occurrences,  obviating  neces- 
sities, precluding  possibiliti^  sup- 
positions, or  contingencies.  The 
permissible  or  possible  is  preclude^ ; 
the  urgent  or  cogent  is  obviated. 

"  For  phvaidc  b  either  enratiye  or  pre- 
ventive. PreoenUve  we  call  that  which,  by 
purging  noxious  hnmonrs  and  the  canses 
of  diseases,  preoenteth  sickness  in  the 
healthj,  or  tne  reconrse  thereof  in  the 
valetudinary.  "--Bbowit,  Vulgar  JSrror*. 
"Tlmel  thon  antidpatest  my  dread  ez- 
ploiU."  Shaxxspbabx. 

"  The  following  outlines  will,  I  hope,  not 
only  obviate  this  inoonTenienoe,  but  will 
allow  me  in  ftature  a  greater  latitude  of 
illustration  and  digression." — Stkwabt. 

"The  derign  of  subscription  being  to 
preserre  one  uniform  tenor  of  faith,  to 
preclude  dirersity  of  opinions.''~WATBB- 

LAKD. 

Forestall  (lit.  to  butf  up  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  marhet-stall)  is  to  antici- 
pate, and  so  prevent  the  action  of 
some  influence,  power,  or  person.  It 
involves  the  ideas  of  prior  occupation 
or  measures  taken  in  advance,  where- 
by the  thing  anticipated  is  monopo- 
lized, or  turned  to  one's  own  account. 
He  who  forestalls  another  takes  to  his 
own  benefit  the  object  of  another 
man's  endeavours.  One  forestalls  by 
vigilance,  by  diligence,  by  prompti- 
tude of  action,  by  a  more  skilful  use 
of  means,  hj  a  better  acquaintance 
of  the  relation  between  causes  and 
effects. 
'*  Why  need  a  man  forettaU  his  date  of 

grief. 
And  run  to  •  meet  what  he  would  most 

aroidp"  MiLTOM. 

PRIDE.    Disdain. 

The  first  of  these  words  is  taken 
both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sensCy  the 
latter  onlv  in  a  bad.  In  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  synonymous,  they 
denote  a  sentiment  which  induces 
us  to  avoid  familiarity  with  others 
on  the  ground  of  a  feeling  of  their 
inferiority  in  birth,  talent,  property, 
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or  tUtion ;  with  this  difference,  that 
JPride  is  founded  on  the  high  conside- 
ration of  ourselvesy  Disdain  on  the 
low  consideration  of  others.  The 
latter  is,  therefiire,  the  more  odioos 
and  intoierahle,  heoaase  it  seems  the 
more  active  or  aggressire.  If  the 
object  he  to  procure  social  esteem  or 
respect,  thej  must  be  considered 
equally  ineffective  to  this  end.  With 
proud  persons  one  can  hardhr  venture 
tospeak,  especially  tospeak  familiarly. 
Disdainful  persons  are  best  avoided 
altogether.  It  is  easier  to  utj  what 
]>ride  is  not  than  what  it  is.  It  is  not 
simply  the  vanity  which  prunes  itself 
on  little  peculiarities,  nor  the  pre- 
sumption which  considers  itself^  ca- 
pable of  great  things,  nor  the  disdain 
which  adds  contempt  of  others  to  a 
high  opinion  of  one's  self;  but  it  is 
closelv  allied  to  all  these  defects,  and 
parfaUes  of  the  spirit  of  all. 

PRINCIPLE.    Elkmbnt.   Rudi- 


se  terms  are  used  physically 
etaphysically,  or  analogously. 


These 
and  mei 

Physically,  the  ParNciPLS  of  a 
thing  is  its  cause — that  which  has 
nothing  prior  to  it.  This  is  the  simple 
sense  of  the  Latin  jninetpmmf  6e^n- 
ning.  In  this  sense  of  starting-pomt, 
the  term  is  in  English  well-nieh  obso- 
lete. **  Doubting,  sad  end  of  princi- 
ple unsound,"  wrote  Spenser, — that  is, 
sad  end  of  unsound  beginning.  Hence 
St  means  an  ultimate  source  or  origin  of 
physical  things,  whether  an  energy, 
a  substance,  or  an  element  or  ulti- 
mate  iurredient  In  science  and  in 
morals  the  seeming  vu^eness  of  the 
term  Principle  flows  m>m  its  twofold 
nature  as  a  startine-point  of  inquiry. 
The  principles  of  mathematics  are 
axioms  and  postulates.  The  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  said  to  be  certain 
self-evident  truths.  But  that  which 
is  first  in  the  synthetical  is  last  in  the 
analytical  process,  and  so  a  principle 
acc(»ding  to  the  former  is  an  initia- 
tory item,  according  to  the  latter  is  an 
ultimate  conclusion.  In  chemistry 
what  is  called  a  principle  in  eah- 
stances  is  not  an  ingpredient  ^  from 
which  one  passes  on  to  other  ingre- 
dients, but  a  substance  obtained  and 
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exhibited  by  analysis.  In  ^natters  of 
science  principles  are  general  roles  of 
which  tne  science  is  the  applicatioii 
and  development. 

The  Elsments  (Lat.  iUmsntum)  of 
a  science  are  its  beginning.  He  who 
has  learnt  the  elements  of  it  has  made 
the  first  complete  step  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
know  its  principles  is  to  know  the 
philosophy  of  it.  The  element  in  phy- 
sics is  the  ultimate  indecompoMble 
ingredient  (ultimate  in  point  or  inve^ 
tigation,  primary  in  pomt  of  natural 
constitution),  wnich  goes  to  make  np 
a  substance. 

The  Rin>iMB?rr  (Lat.  Hidimentum) 
is  an  incomplete  development  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  existence  of  anything 
complex  or  organized. 

PRIVACY.  Retirement.  Sou- 
TuoB.    Seclusion.    Lonbunbss. 

Privact  (Lat.  pnvaHUy  part,  pri- 
vans,  to  Ureave,  to  utfree)  is  opposed 
to  publicity,  and  is  a  condition  of  per- 
sons. 

Retirement  (Ft,  retirer^  to  dnc» 
hack)  is  a  condition  both  of  places  and 
persons.  Privacy  may  be  of  short 
auration ;  retirement  implies  a  longer 
duration.  Hence  we  say,  *'  hours  of 
privacy;'*  **a  life  of  returement.** 

Soutude  (Lat.  totttuHnem)  and 
Seclusion  (Lat.  sicludXrt,  to  ik%U  o/f, 
part  ieelimu)  imply  more  than  tnis 
— an  absence  from  all  society ;  while 
both  Privacy  and  Retirement  are 
compatible  with  the  compaoionship  of 
a  few,  but  in  different  senses.  Seclu- 
sion is  the  extreme  of  retirement.  Se- 
clusion is  sought;  solitude  may  be 
imposed.  The  prisoner  in  his  cooi- 
pulsory  confinement  is  not  said  to  be 
in  seclusion,  though  the  word  etymo- 
logically  expresses  this  exactly.  Nor 
is  souTunE  applicable  to  persons  col- 
lectively, but  individually.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  retired  village  might  be 
said  to  live  in  seclusion,  but  hardlj  in 
solitude. 

LoNXUKKSS  (lone,  corr.  of  ahro^ 
has  been  wdl  defincMl  the  solitude  of 
the  heart.  Some  have  never  felt 
more  lonely  than  in  a  crowd,  where 
it  has  been  an  utterly  strange  and  nn- 
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iTmpathiziiig  one;  the  yery  fact  of 
the  mere  external  publicity  bringing 
home  the  more  forcibW  the  feeling  of 
moral  isolation.  As  Privacy  is  op- 
posed to  PuBUCiTY,  so  Retirement 
may  be  opposed  to  sociality;  Soli- 
tude, to  society;  Seclusion,  to  so- 
ciability:  Loneliness,  to  companion- 
ship. Privacy  is  sought  tor  the 
sake  of  any  employment  with  which 
publicity  interferes.  Retirement  is 
sought  for  purposes  of  reflexion,  or 
as  a  relaxation  after  public  duties. 
Seclusion  commonly  indicates  a  pecu- 
liar humour  or  constitution  of  mind. 
Solitude  may  be  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary ;  loneliness  is  involuntary. 
"Wbich   fair  and    happy  blessing   thou 

migbt'st  well 
Have  fkr  more    raised,  bad    not  thine 

enemy 
Retired :  privacy  made  thee  to  sell 
Thy  greatness  for  thy  quiet.**     VixiXL. 

**  He  was  banished  into  Patmos,  a  little 
island  in  the  archipelago,  and  daring  his 
retirenuiU  there  was  fkvonred  in  apartico. 
)ar  manner  with  rerelations  Arom  heaven, 
whieh  he  committed  to  writing,  and  left 
behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chnrch." 
— Watsblanp. 

*«  At  which  this  honest  man. 
Finding  that  nanght  but  hate  and  scorn  he 

wan. 
Amongst  these  idiots   and  their  beastly 

kind. 
The  poor,  small  remnant  of  his  life  behind 
Determineth  to  Bolitmde  to  giTC, 
And  a  tme  hermit  afterward  to  lire.** 

Dratton. 
"The  invisible  mansion  of  departed 
spirits,  thongh  certainly  not  a  place  of  penal 
confinement  to  the  good»  is  nevertheless 
in  some  respecto  a  prison.  It  is  a  place  of 
secluiion  from  the  external  world.  — 
Bishop  Hobslet. 

PROCEED.    Advance. 

To  Proceed  (Lat.  proeidin)  is 
simply  to  go  on;  to  Advance  (Fr. 
avaneer)  is  to  go  forward.  He  pro- 
ceeds who  docs  not  halt.  He  ad- 
vances who  makes  ground  and  is 
growing  nearer  to  a  proposed  point. 
We  (Annot  advance  without  proceed- 
ing; but  we  may  proceed  without 
advancing.  To  Advance  regards  the 
end,  to  Proceed,  the  beginning,  of  our 
journey.  In  advancing  we  are  nearer 
to  a  point  before  us;  in  proceeding 
we  leave  a  point  behind  us.  How  ob- 
vious  is  the  difference  between  ''to 
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and  "to 


proceed  with  one's  studies," 
advance  in  one's  studies  " ! 

'*  Farther    advances    in    mathematical 
knowledge."— Locks. 
**  Then  he  forth  on  his  jonrney  did  prth 

cetd 
To   seek    adventures  which    mote    him 

befaH."  Spemsbr. 

PROCEED.  Arise.  Flow.  Ema- 
nate.   Issue.    Spring. 

The  two  first  of  these  terms  are 
employed  to  express  the  course  of 
cause  and  effect;  but  Proceed 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  moral. 
Arise  (A.  S.  drisauy  to  arise)  to  phy- 
sical, sequence  and  causation.  So  we 
might  say,  with  nearly  eq^ual  pro- 
priety, "His  cordial  reception  arose 
or  proceeded  from  his  popularity," 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstance  is  re- 
garded both  as  an  external  fact  or 
occurrence,  and  as  a  moral  result ; 
but  we  should  say,  "  The  scanty  har- 
vest arose,"  not  prooeeded,  "from 
the  drought."  Simple  causation,  too, 
is  best  expressed  by  Arise;  complex, 
by  Proceed. 

Flow  (A.  8.  Jiowan,  to  flow)  and 
Emanate  (Lat.  manors,  to  flow  out 
of )  are  meuphorical  terms,  and  are 
tnerefore  best  employed  when  the 
metaphors  are  best  preserved.  To 
Flow  denotes  continuity  and  abun- 
dance; Emanate,  little  more  than 
source  and  origin.  "All  these  sad 
occurrences  have  flowed  from  a  bad 
system  of  administration."  ^  "  The 
timely  hint  emanated  from  his  good* 
nature."  Em  a  n  ate,  in  spite  of  its  de- 
rivation, is  not  employed  simply  of 
fluid.  The  water  is  not  said  to  ema- 
nate from  the  fountain.  It  is  em- 
ployed of  fine  and  subtle  substances, 
as  light  vapour,  odour,  minute  cor- 
puscles. The  ideas  of  the  term  are 
first  source  and  origin,  then  spreader 
influence.  Acts  emanate  from  autho- 
rity, and  laws  from  a  system  of 
government.  It  is  seldom  used  of 
foolish,  weak,  or  deleterious  influ- 
ences. 

Issue  (Fr.  Ufu.p8rt.  of  twtr,Lat.mre, 
to  go  outy  to  end)  and  Spring  differ  in 
that  Issue  tiJces  into  consideration  th« 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning ;  while 
Spring  (A.  S.  spring,  a  spring,  foun- 
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tain»hend)  regards  onlj  the  be^in* 
ning.  ''Such  attempts  spring  nrom 
ignorance,  and  must  issue  in  failure." 
vve  might  si^  also,  '^issue  from  ic- 
noranoe."  dprino  more  strongij 
marks  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
while  Issus  often  denotes  little  more 
than  the  relation  of  antecedent  and 
consequent.  Actions  are  said  to  spring 
from  feelings  which  are  their  motires. 
'*TeMb  BM  the  Tarioos  labours  of  th« 

moon, 
Aad  whence  proeted  th'  ecUpeet  of  the  son.** 
Dbtden. 
*'  Yet  many  will  prerame ; 
Whence  heary  nereecation  ehiUl  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  perserere 
Of  spirit  and  troth.  '*  Miltok. 

'*  Those  thousand  decencies  that  dailr  ifotv 
From  all  her  words  and  actions."     llnd. 

'*That  snbeisting  form  of  gorernment 
ttina  which  all  l»ws  emanate/'— Db  Qunr- 

OKT. 

**  From  this  Supreme  Being,  from  this 
eternal  fonntain  of  all  troth  and  of  all 
good  gifts,  there  itstus  li^ht  which  lighteth 
ererj  one  which  cometh  mto  the  wund."— 
JoBTnr. 

"Also  it  is  neoessarie  to  nndentande 
whennes  that  sinnes  tprimffen  and  how  they 
•neresen,  and  which  they  ken.* — Cha170BB. 

PROCEEDING.  Procedurb. 
Process.    Procession. 

A  Procebdino  is  a  complex  action 
capable  of  being  distinguished  as  to 
its  parts,  step&  or  stages.  Proce- 
dure is  prooeeding  in  the  abstract, 
that  is.  the  act  or  manner  of  proceed- 
ing; the  Process  \a  the  proceeding 
regarded  as  separate  or  apart  from  the 
agent,  more  especially  as  something 
conducted  by  method  and  rule.  The 
Procession  is  the  moyement,  as  the 
Procedure  is  the  mode,  of  prooeedinir. 

&iTRAIN.  ^ 

**What  conld  be  more  fair  than  to  lay 
open  to  an  enemy  all  that  yon  wished  to 
obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate  yoor 
ingenious  proeeedtnj^."— Burkb. 

"If  the  ezteraal  proeedurm  of  CK>d's 
proTideooe  be  the  role  to  measore  His  lore 
or  hatred  bjr,  then  it  cannot  be  aroided  but 
that  the  rich  aad  powerAU  hare  the  fiUreet 

5 lea  for  hearen,  aad  the  martyr  the  shrew- 
est  marks  of  approbatioo."— Boitth. 

In  Old  English  the  word  Process  was 
used  to  signify  detailed  description, 
or  the  account  of  what  we  now  call  a 
process,  as  in  the  following  of  Shake- 
speare : —    • 


SYNONYMS  [proceeding] 

**  In  brief,  to  set  the  needless  procets  by. 
How   I   persuaded ,    how   I   prayed   aad 

kneeled. 
How  he  repelled  me,  and  how  I  replied.* 

PRODUCE.   Pboduct.    Pboduc- 

TION.      MaNUFACTUBE. 

Produce  (Lat.  producirtf  to  lead 
fortoardf  to  beget)  is  now  restricted  to 
what  is  naturally  produced  from  any 
source,  as  by  the  soil  in  vegetation, 
but  for  useful  purposes,  and  in  tks  ag- 
gregate ;  as  the  produce  of  a  pcmltiT 
yard^  a  turn,  a  field.  Product  is 
specific,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
produced  by  some  operation  in  par- 
ticular, whether  mental,  moral,  me- 
chanical, or  natural.  Production  is 
used  both  of  the  operation  and  the 
result  oi  producing.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  useful 
or  the  natural,  but  is  applicable  to  the 
ornamental  and  the  artistio.  The 
production  may  be  viewed  simply  as 
a  phenomenon  in  itself.  The  pro- 
duct has  a  theoretical  or  material 
value. 

"  It  b  eTident  he  means  aot  only  ester* 
nal  actions,  bnt  the  acts  at  choice  them- 
selres,  when  he  speaks  of  all  firee  aetioas  m 
the  produce  of  nee  cboiee."— SpwAaDS. 
Onihe  WtU. 

'*Maa  is  the  flower  and  chief  of  all  pro- 
ducts of  Natvre  npoa  this  globe  of  the 
earth."— MOBB. 

"  The  Talne  of  land  consists  ia  this,  that 
by  Its  constant  productioH  of  saleable  com- 
modities it  brings  in  a  certain  yearly  in- 
come.**—LoOKB. 

Manufacture  (Lat  mdnufaetue^ 
made  by  the  hand)  includes  both  m^i^^^t 
and  mechanical  operation ;  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  process  of  reducing 
raw  materials  to  rorms  oonveaie&t  for 
use.  The  work  of  art,  or  the  artide 
of  food,  or  the  dwelling,  is  not  said  to 
be  manufactured.  Manufiu^tare  is  the 
application  of  soienoe,  art,  and  fbroe, 
whether  manual  or  mechanical,  to  the 
productions  of  skilled  labour. 

**  A  trading  aad  wutm^fiuturiuff  eouatrf 
naturally  pnrehasee  with  a  small  part  of  ita 
mam^factured  prodnee  a  great  nut  of  the 
trade  produce  or  other  countries. — 8auTK 
WeattA  of  Nation*, 

PRODUCTION.    Work. 

Production  is  from  the  Latin  pr^ 
dudbrtf  to  bring  forth  or  forward,  one 
of  its  prindpalmeaningsbeingto  give 
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birth,  bence  to  bring  to  light  bj  inhe- 
rent causation  or  efficacy.  This  is  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  term  Production. 
It  is  so  that  we  speak  of  the  produc- 
tion of  nature,  ofthe  earth,  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  of  anything  which  giyes 
existence,  which  brings  forth  a  tning 
from  its  own  substance  or  stock. 

Work  (A.  S.  weore)  is  the  result  of 
effort  and  labour,  as  a  work  of  indus- 
try or  of  art.  One  speaks  of  the 
work,  not  the  production,  of  the  car- 
penter and  the  stonemason.  The 
production  is  the  issue  of  fecundity, 
the  work  is  the  result  of  travail.    The 

§  reduction  comes  forth  from  the  pro- 
uctive  cau8es,the  work  from  the  hands 
of  the  skilful  or  industrious  workman. 
The  production  receiyes  a  being,  the 
work  a  form.  The  tree  is  a  production 
of  the  earth,  the  timber  formed  out  of 
this  production  becomes  a  work,  by 
the  snape  given  to  it.  The  universe 
is  a  production  of  infinite  power,  a 
work  of  infinite  intelligence.  It  is 
evident  that  the  same  things  may  be 
often  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
duction or  an  art,  in  proportion  as  an 
original  creative  fiu;ulty  or  an  opera- 
tive process  is  under  contemplation. 
We  may  speak  of  the  productions  of 
art  or  of  nature.  But  a  book  which 
was  an  abridgement  or  a  translation  of 
another,  not  having  invention,  would 
be  a  work,  not  a  production.  This 
term  would  belong  to  the  original 
from  which  it  was  abridged. 

PROFANATION.        Sacrilege. 

DESSCRATlOy. 

Profanation  (Lat.  prtifanationem) 
is  an  irreverence  or  outrage  committed 
against  the  sacred  things  of  religion. 

Sacrilegb  (Lat.  taei^Ugutm)iB  a 
crime  committed  against  the  Deity 
himself.  It  is  a  profanation  of  a 
church  to  put  it  to  vile  uses ;  it  is  sacri- 
lege to  rob  it,  because  sacred  things 
having  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God,  this  is  to  rob  God  himself. 
To  complete  the  idea  of  Sacrimeob  and 
Propan  ation  it  is  necessanr  that  there 
should  be  an  intention  of  a  cri&inal 
kind. 

Desecration  (Lat.  de,  from,  i^evy 
iaered  ;  destcrare  being  to  comecrau)  is 


a  milder  term,  and  may  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  or  even  necessity.  ^  It 
means  the  treating  in  any  wav  which 
is  not  distinctive  reverence.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  church  is  no 
lon^  required,  or  that  no  funds  re- 
main to  support  it.  It  is  made  use  of  as 
a  store-house.  This  is  not  a  purposed 

Srofanation  of  the  holy  places  yet  a 
esecration  which  all  thoughtral  per- 
sons would  deplore. 

PROFESS.    Declare. 

To  Profess  (Lat  vr^flteri,  part. 
profttsut)  is  employea  only  of  what 
reliatee  to  one*s  self.  To  Declare  (teo 
Declare)  is  employed  of  any  net 
coming  within  one's  cognisance. 
There  is  always  a  particular  and  pri- 
vate motive  for  profession.  A  decla- 
ration may  be  made  on  any  account, 
as,  for  instance,  in  obedience  to  duty, 
or  for  the  sake  of  another. 

**  Lntber  that  professed  openly  to  abhore 
a1  that  might  b«  noted  Pftptsh,  defended 
stoutly  the  presence  of  Chnstee  bodie  in 
the  Sacrament,  and  to  be  preeent  reallj 
aad  sobetantiallr  eren  with  the  tame  words 
and  termes."— 0p.  (lAJtDNKB. 

PROFESSION.  Trade.  Busi- 
NESS.    Art. 

Business  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  and  comprises  any  exercise  of 
knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  gain.  When  learning  or 
skill  of  a  high  order  is  required, 
it  is  called  a  Profession.  Wlien  it 
consists  of  buying  and  selling  mer- 
chandise, it  is  a  Trade  (Fr.  tmite, 
Lat.  trUh^f  part  traetus,  to  draw  or 
carry).  When  there  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
ercise of  skill,  it  is  called  an  Art. 
Those  exercise  an  art  who  exchange 
skilled  labour  for  money;  those  a 
trade,  who  exchange  commodities  for 
money ;  those  a  professionj  who  ex- 
change intellectual  exertion  for  money. 
The  art  of  the  baker  lies  in  making 
loaves;  his  trade,  in  selling  them. 


"  Aznonnt  so  manjr  great  foondations  of 

"  *ges  in  Enrope,  I  find  strange  that  thej 

sjI  dedicated  to  profetsiont,  and  none 

free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large." — 


colleges  in  jEnro^,  I  find  strange  tha^  thej 

left 
Bacon. 

"A  bank  cannot  consistenilf  with  its 
own  intermt  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  oinalating 
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CApiUl  with  which  he  traces.**— BsciTH, 
WeaUh  of  NatUnu, 

"It  seldom  hkppent  that  men  of  • 
vtndioiu  tarn  aoqnire  any  degree  of  repnta- 
fioa  for  their  knowledge  n  tmsineu.'*-^ 
Bishop  Pobtevs. 

**Art  ean  never  gtre  the  mlei  that  make 
an  orf."— BuRKB. 

PROFICIENCY.    Improvement. 

PROGREflS. 

PRonciENCY  (Lat.  pro/*YcJ?re,  to 
makg  ffrogreu)  is  more  marked  than 
Improvemekt  (prefix  im- and  O.  Fr. 
prover,  pr^ibare,  to  approve  of).  In  re- 
gard to  persons  Improvement  is  em- 
ployed of  things  both  manual  .and 
mental,  active  and  reflexive ;  Pro- 
piciENCY  is  employed  more  commonly 
of  matters  of  practical  skill  or  actire 
exercise  of  mind.  Any  degree  of 
better  condition,  capabiUty,  or  per- 
formance is  Improvement;  but  Pro- 
piGisNCY  denotes  snch  a  degree  as  finds 
th«  penon  in  possession  of  a  positive 
power  and  skill. 

Progress  (  Lat.  progrMi,  part,  pro- 
gremtSy  to  go  firward)  is  more  inoefi- 
nite,  expressmg  movement  onwards, 
withoat  implying  any  point  gained. 
Improvement  may  lie  predicated  of 
any  thing  which  is  capable  of  existing 
in  degrees  of  better  or  worse.  Pro- 
ficiency regards  only  the  agent.  Pro- 
cess belongs  to  the  work.  Personal 
miprovement  is  more  general  than 
proficiency.  Improvement  betokens 
a  better  state,  proficiency  an  in- 
creased skill  or  ability  in  some  one 
particalar.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  the  English  word  improve  is 
ritious,  being  a  coined  word  with  the 
meaning  of  approve, 

*'  The  deny  in  partionlar,  as  thej  then 
engrossed  almost  every  other  branch  of 
learning,  so,  like  their  predecessors,  the 
British  Drnids,  they  were  peenliariy  re- 
markable for  their  prq^fcMiKy  m  the  study 
of  the  law.**— Blaokstorb. 

*'  Befleet  npon  that  great  law  of  Nature, 
that  exercise  18  the  chief  source  (^improve' 
meiU  in  all  oor  teonltiee.'*— Bl^r. 

"  Grofwth  is  vrogrett,  and  all  progreu 
designs  aod  tenw  to  the  acquisition  of  some- 
thing which  the  growing  person  is  not  yet 
1  of."— South. 


PROFUSENESS.    Profusion. 
PMOPVSBNBa8(Latt  pr'^^fundXrey  part. 


pr'ifunuy  to  pour  forth)  is  simply  the 
qnality  or  exhibition  of  the  profuse. 
Profusion  is  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
fuse in  what  is  desirable  or  good. 
Profuseness  of  epithets ;  profusion  of 
praise.  Profuseness  is  the  qnal^y 
which,  as  a  cause,  produces  profusion 
as  areralt. 

"  He  who  with  a  pr<Mniscuous,  undiadn- 
guishing  vrofusenets  does  not  so  much  dis* 
pease  as  throw  away  what  he  has,  proelMBS 
himself  a  fool  to  all  the  intelligent  worii 
about  him."— South. 

**  The  nqitured  eye. 
The  fair  profusion^  yellow  Autxunn  spiea." 
Thomson. 

PROHIBITION.    iNHiBinoif. 

Prohibition  ^Lat.  prohWCtimem} 
and  Inhibition  (Lat.  inkibere,  ta  r»- 
s(min),  the  former  beinsr  literally  to 
abolish  and  the  latter  to  hold  in,  have 
this  distinction  in  usage.  The  prohi- 
bition stops  a  man  from  doing  a  thing, 
the  inhibition  stops  him  aftor  he  hm 
beg^n  to  do  it.  Prohibit  implies  no 
motive  in  particular.  Inhibit  implies 
the  desire  to  stop  wnat  is  contrary  to 
established  order.  One  forbids  what 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  one  prohibits 
what  might  otherwise  be  done ;  one 
inhibits  persons  from  doing  what  they 
have  assumed  the  right  of  doing. 
Forbid  is  the  generic  term.  Prohi- 
bition  belongs  to  government  and 
discipline.  Inhibition  has  a  technical 
force  as  belon^g  to  law.  In  this 
case  it  is  authority  exercised  to  compel 
adherence  to  law. 

PROMISCUOUS.       Indiscwmi- 

NATE. 

Promiscuous  (Lat.  promiecuutf 
mixed,  promiteuout)  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  objects;  iNnncRiMiNATB 
(Lat.  indiscrtmXnitimj  without  dtftmc- 
tton),  to  actions.  A  promiscuooa 
crowd ;  an  indiscriminate  aceusation. 
The  promiscuous  appearance  of  sere- 
ral  objecU  brought  together  may  be 
owing  to  the  indiscriminate  way  in 
which  they  have  been  dealt  with. 

**  8a^  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who 

first,  who  last. 
Roused  from  the  slumber  on  that  fiery 

couch. 
At  their  grMtt  emperor's  eall,  as  next  ia 

worthy 
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Cwne  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare 

strand* 
While  the  promiscuout  crowd  stood  yet 

aloof."  MiLTOW. 

"  Since,  then,  in  onr  own  order  of  being, 
the  power  of  the  individaal  over  external 
bodies  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  his  piety 
or  his  morals,  but  is  exereised  indiserimi' 
nately,  and  in  eqnal  degrees,  by  the  good 
and  by  the  bad,  we  have  no  reason  from  ana- 
logy to  suppose  bnt  that  the  like  indiscrimi- 
nation may  obtain  in  higher  orders,  and 
that  both  the  good  and  e^  angels  may  ex- 
ercise powen  far  transcending  any  we 
possess,  the  effects  of  which  to  ns  will 
seem  pretematoral.**— Bishop  HobsCEt. 

PROMISE.    Enoaoement. 

Proshsb  (Fr.  promestty  Lat.  prbmit- 
thVf  parUjpromissuSf  to  promise)  is  used 
directly  of  the  object,  as  to  promise  a 
gift.  We  do  not  say,  to  engage  a 
gift,  but  to  engage  that  the  person 
shall  receive  it. 

An  Enoaoembnt  (Fr.  engager^  to 
impUdge;  gage,  a  J>iidgt,  I^w  Lat. 
vadium)  is  only  in  this  sense  a  stronger 
word  than  Promise,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  express  that  the  promiser 
feels  as  if  he  nad  put  himselt  under  a 
pledge  to  execute  his  promise.  **  I 
promise  that  you  shall  have  it,"means, 
simpler,  **  I  giye  you  my  word  that  I 
will  give  it  to  you."  **  I  engage  that 
you  snail  have  it,''  means,  '*!  pledge 
eyery thing  in  roy  power  to  cause  you 
to  haye  it."  The  word  of  the  pro- 
miser is,  as  it  were,  put  in  pledge, 
though  no  actual  plrage  is  giyen.  It 
is  like  saying.  ''  I  pledge  my  word 
that  it  shall  be  so. '  Pbomisx  sup- 
poses an  accordance  where  all  the 
gain  is  on  the  side  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made,  and  sU 
the  power  of  benefiting  on  the  side  of 
the  person  who  makes  the  promise. 
Engagement  supposes  an  agreement 
in  which  the  adyantages  are  on  both 
sides.  One  promises  to  do  another  a 
service,  one  engages  to  deliver  goods 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  for  which 
he  who  leceiyes  them  engages  to  pay. 

'  Christiaa  rimplieity  ralatet  to  promiset 
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tmly  and  effNtaally  expressed,  and  neTer 
giring  less  in  the  performaoee  than  in  the 
profmu9  and  woros  of  the  expression.'* — 
Bishop  Tatlob. 


"  The  king  ohjeeted  that  the  rendesroBs 
being  appointed  for  the  next  week,  be  was 
not  willing  to  qnit  the  army  till  that  was 
passed ;  Mcanse  if  the  superior  offleem  pre- 
vailed, they  would  be  able  to  make  good 
their  engapemgnt,  if  not,  they  mnst  •pphr 
themselres  to  him  for  their  own  security. ' 
— Lui>L0W»  Memoirs, 

PROMOTE.  Advance.  Forward. 
Encourage. 

We  speak  of  Promoting  ^Lat.  pro* 
m)h)ire,  part,  prdmdtuty  to  make  to  move 
forwards)  interests,  of  Advancing 
(  Fr.  avaneer)  causes,  of  Forwarding 
plans  or  purposes,  and  of  Encourag- 
ing. (Fr.  eneauragerf  conir,  the  heart) 
efforts.  The  last  application  is  a 
little  distorted  J  inasmuch  as  to  En- 
courage meaning  to  give  heart,  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  pereons  that  can 
be  encouraged.  We  encourage  an 
undertaking  by  lending  countenance 
and  strotigtn  to  those  who  undertake 
it.  Promotx  is  used  both  of  good  and 
evil  designs  or  movements ;  Advance, 
only  of  good.  We  might  speak  of 
promoting  happiness  and  contentment 
or  discontent  and  disturbance.  We 
should  speak  of  advancing  happiness, 
not  unhappiness ;  here  we  should  use 
Promote.  To  promote  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  to  give  additional  in- 
fluence ;  to  advance,  to  do  so  in  cases 
where  such  influence  is  a  fair  object 
of  desire.  Forward  is  a  simpler  term, 
but  is  always  more  doteh  connected 
with  persons.  We  should  endeavour 
to  advance  the  truth  on  all  occasions, 
and  to  forward  the  efforts  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  dear,  but  never  believe 
that  we  can  promote  good  in  any  way 
by  promoting  persecution. 

"  All  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good;    myse^,  I 

thought 
Bora  to  that  end,  bom  topromote  all  tnith. 
All  righteous  ttungs.**  Milton. 

"True  reU^on  is  the  best  support  of 
every  goremment,  which  being  founded 
on  just  principlee,  propoees  for  its  end 
the  ioint  advancement  of  the  virtue  and 
the  happiness  of  the   people.''^Bi8HOP 

HOBSLBT. 

"  The  oceasioDal  propensity  to  this  super- 
stition (of  STinbdie  figures)  was,  without 
question, /bnoorrferf  and  eneowrofed  by  the 
priesthood."— Wabbubtob. 
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PROMOTION.      Advancement. 

PbEPEBMENT.      AcORANOtZEMENT. 

Ab  applied  to  the  raislo^  of  persons 
in  their  social  position,  PnoMono:! 
seems  restricted  to  those  offices  which 
are  held  in  a  scale  of  gradation,  as  in 
the  armj,  narj,  goyemment  offices, 
and  mercantile  houses.  Advance- 
ment is  a  general  term,  applicable  to 
anj[  raising  of  individual  position ; 
while  Preferment  (Lat.  praf'errt.  to 
place  before)  involves  some  peculiar 
greatness  or  dignity  of  office  in  that 
to  which  the  person  is  preferred, 
especially  in  Church  or  State.  Ao- 
cranoizement  is  applicable  not  only 
to  persons,  but  also  to  fiunilies  and 
communities;  it  is  advancement  in 
rank,  power  or  honour.  That  which 
is  aggrandised  becomes  socially 
greater. 
**  Can  place  m  lessen  ns  or  aggrandize." 
VoUKQ. 

*'  The  goremment  ft  eleetive ;  promoUon 
depends  in  a  great  degree  npon  talents  and 


virtues,  and  oonseammtlj  tbere  is  a  stima- 
Ins  to  exertion,  ana  a  scope  '     ' 
Ambition."— EusTAOB,  Italy, 


"Those  that  are  advanced  bj  degrees  are 
less  envied  than  those  that  are  adwmced 
snddenlj." — Baooit. 

"  Sir  Antonio  M<Mre  was  made  reoeiver  of 
the  revennes  of  West  Flanders,  a  preftT' 
metU  with  which  thej  say  he  was  so  elated, 
that  he  bnmed  his  easel,  and  gave  awaj 
his  painting  tools.'—WALPOLB,  Anecdotu 
of  Baixting. 

PROMULGATE.  Pubush.  Di- 
vuLOE.  Reveal.  Disclose.  {See 
Disclose.) 

,  Promulgate  (Lat  pronm^ofv,  to 
make  hnoum,  publish)  is  a  mode  of 
Pubushing  (Fr.  vublier,  Lat.  publX' 
carey  publicutf  ptUflic*  for  p^tUteuiy 
from  pUpilluty  the  peofie) ;  for  to  Pub- 
lish is  indefinite,  and  means  simply 
to  make  generally  known,  as  facts; 
while  Promulgate  is  to  make  srtfftt- 
tivelti  known,  to  give  a  wide,  and,  if 
possible,  extending,  publicity.  Nor 
IS  it  applied  to  facts,  but  rather  to 
principles,  opinions, doctrines;  hence 
nromiugation  is  not  only  publication, 
out  systematic  and  often  repeated 
publication. 

Divulge  (Lat.  divulgire^  to  make 
commonUf  known)  is  to  make  known 
what  was  known  only  to  one's  self  or 


SYNONYMS  [promotion  ] 

to-  a  few,  or  which  tbere  was  lome 
propriety  or  obligation  of  keeping 
secret  Divulge  often  refers  to  m 
breach  of  confidence,  but  does  not 
necessarily  imply  this. 

To  Reveal  (literallv,  to  draw  back 
the  veilf  Lat.  rivdiire,  which  hid  an  ob- 
ject)  diffins  from  Divuixie,  inasmuch 
as  Reveal  implies  no  more  than  die 
bare  &ct  of  antecedent  ignorance,  not 
any  proprii^  or  obligation  of  con- 
cealment To  dtvulee  is  to  giro 
knqwledffe  of  fiicts  before  kept  secret 
To  revetu  is  this,  and  more.  It  is 
applicable  to  what  was  unknown  from 
bemg  high,  abstruse,  or  mysterions. 
It  applies  slso  to  principles  as  weU  as 
fiurts,  and  to  knowledge  in  its  broadest 
acceptation. 

All  these  differ  firom  Disclose  (O. 
Fr.  deecloSf  part  of  des-elorref  to  tut- 
clo$e)f  in  that  Disclose  may  express 
the  accidental  or  unintentional,  while 
they  involve  a  purpose.  We  reveal 
that  which  is  to  tJieir  interest  to  know 
to  whom  the  revelatioa  is  made.  We 
divulge  what  is  to  the  interest  of  some 
fiot  to  make  known. 

'*  An  absurd  theonron  one  side  of  a  ques^ 
tion  forms  no  jnstinoation  for  alleging  a 
false   fact  or  promulgating   miaohievoos 
maxims  on  the  other.**— SuRKB. 
"How  best  the  migh^  work  He  might 

begin. 
Of  Sariour  to  mankind,  and  which  waf 

first 
Publish  His  God-like  offloe,  now  mature. " 
Miltos. 

"  Desoamps  sajs  that  this  mytterv,  aa  it 
was  then  held,  was  stolen  firom  Vaillaat  bjr 
the  son  of  an  old  iiaaa,  who  ecrajped  the 
ponnda  of  his  plates  for  him.  This  might 
be  one  of  the  means  of  divulging  the  new 
art  (of  meuotrnto).**— Walpolk. 
"  Earlr  the  morrow  next  beft>re  that  day. 

His  joyous  tuce  did  to  the  world  reveal, 
Thef  both  uprose  and  took  their  ready 
n  ^ 

Unto 


i  for  honourable 


the  4 


ohurdi,  their  prayers  to  ap> 
peal."  epKrsxH. 

"  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus  tt  hath  bees 
ever  since.  Truth  has  had  concealed  and 
timorous  friends,  who,  keepfai|:  their  aenli- 
menU  to  themselres  or  disclosing  theat  oot  j 
to  a  few,  complied  with  errors  and  supersti- 
tions which  tney  disliked  and  despised.**— 
JoBTur. 

PRONOUNCE.   Utter.  Articu- 
LATE.    Deliver. 
What  is  given  forth  by  the  voice  as 
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[proof] 

mere  sound  may  be  said  to  be  Ut- 
TiRED  (A.  S.  ttt,  cut,  compar.  utor). 

What  is  spoken  in  distinct  syllables 
is  ARTicuLATBo(Lat.artV(rttidtu<,  part. 
of  artKctt/fire,  to  artieulaU).  What  is 
spoken  in  harmonions,  proportioned, 
and  sustained  articulation  is  Pro- 
NOUNCBD,  as  words  or  sentences. 

What  is  given  forth  by  sustained 

}>ronunciation  is  Delivered  (Fr.  de- 
iorer,  to  releax).  Thus  do  these  terms 
grow  upon  one  another,  as  sound, 
itiHabUi,words,Mkdfi)eech.  Pronouvcb 
^as  the  general  meaning  of  making 
to  understand  by  means  of  the  voice 
in  articulate  speech.  Man  alone 
utters  intelligent  speech,  though  some 
birds  can  articulate  syllables  and 
words.  Difference  of  climate  and 
habit  renders  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  almost  incapable  of  pro- 
nounang  certain  syllables  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  yet  practice  will 
overcome  such  difficulties.  The  same 
words  are  pronounced  differently  in 
different  provinces  of  a  country,  or  by 
the  educated  and  uneducated. 

•*  In  order  to  be  ftiUy  and  easilj  trnd^r- 
•tood,  the  four  chief  reqoWtee  are  a  degree 
of  loiulnen  of  Toiee,  dittinotnett,  tlowneM, 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation"— Bjaisl. 

"  The  ashen  beam,  his  power  of  utterance 

left 
Still  unimpaired,  hot  in  the  dust  he  fell." 
CoWPKR,  Iliad. 

**  They  mnst  be  put  into  his  (the  cate- 
chist's)  hands  the  moment  they  are  capable 
of  articulating  their  words,  and  their  in- 
stmrtion  mast  be  parsned  with  nnremitting 
diligence."— Bishop  Pobtkus. 

PRONOUNCE.    Declare. 

As  applied  to  the  making  known  by 
verbal  utterance,  Declarb*  denotes 
the  clear  and  positive  assertion  of  a 
thing;  Pronounce  denotes  such  a 
declaration  as  rests,  in  some  degree, 
upon  individual  rMponsibilitv,  We 
declare  facts,  intentions,  and  the  like ; 
we  pronounce  sentence,  judgment,  an 
opinion. 

"  Bnt  the  attorney  answered  them  that 
be  is  not  the  dedarer  of  his  intention  :  he 
must  be  judged  by  the  book,  by  his  words, 
more  certamly  by  the  effect."  —  5&rf« 
Triale, 

"  The  confident  and  promeneiative  iehool 
of  Aristotle."— Bacor. 
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PROOF.    Testimony.    Evidence. 
DEPOsmoN. 

Pboop  (Fr.  preuve,  Lat  pr»6dT»,  to 
prove,  approve)  is  us»l  in  two  senses : 
1,  any  enort  or  process  which  tends 
to  establish  a  fact  or  truth;  and  9^ 
such  an  amoxmt  of  it  as  shall  lead  to 
conviction,  and  produce  belief.  Being 
a  simpler  word  than  Testimont  (Lat. 
tesHnumiumy  horn  tettis,  a  witneu)  and 
EviDBNCB  (Lat.  ei^d^ntia,  dUtinctneee 
in  speech),it  is  used  more  generally  of 
the  ordinanr  facts  of  life.  Evidence 
is  a  term  of  higher  dignity,  and  is  ap> 
plied  to  that  which  is  moral  and 
mtellectud;  as,  the  evidences  of 
Chriatianity,  or  uie  body  of  proofs,  or 
alleged  proofs,  tending  to  establish 
facts  in  law.  1  estimony  is  strictly  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  given  upon 
oath.  It  always  implies,  more  or  less 
directly,  proo»  afforded  by  a  living 
witness,  though  it  is  often  used  of 
unconscious  Siings  in  the  way  of 
analogy^  as,  the  testimony  of  Nature, 
of  conscience,  and  the  like.  Proof  is 
a  plainer  and  stronger  term  than 
evidence.  Proof  is  positive,  evidence 
may  be  probable,  presumptive,  ques- 
tionable, or  circumstantial.  Proof 
belongs  more  directlv  to  fiicts;  evi- 
dence to  truth,  or  what  is  moral  in 
its  nature ;  testimony  to  what  is  per- 
sonal. The  suffering  of  a  martyr, 
borne  in  personal  testimony  of  his 
belief,  is  not  conclusive,  though  it  is 
no  sliffht  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
for  which  he  suffers :  it  is  incontest- 
able proof,  where  it  is  voluntarily 
undergone,  of  his  own  sincerity. 

Deposition  (Lat.  deoMtionem,  de- 
position, as  a  legal  term)  is  the  written 
testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down  in 
due  form  of  law,  and  affirmed  or  sworn 
to  by  the  deponent.  In  a  lees  techni- 
cal sense  it  is  to  declare  upon  oath,  or 
as  solemnly  bearing  witness. 
<*  Seeing  'twas  he  that  made  yoo  to  depose, 
Yonr  oath,  my  Lord,  was  frivol  ons  sad 
Tain."  Shakbspbarb. 

**  To  conform  onr  language  more  to  com- 
mon use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments 
into  demonstrati(ms,  proofs,  and  probabili- 
ties; by  proofs  meaning  such  arguments 
from  experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  opposition."— HuxK. 

"  The  difficulty  is  when  testimonies  con- 
tradict common  escparience,  and  the  reporli 
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0f  histoiy  Md  witaeMM  «Ush  with  Um 
ordiiMTj  oouM  of  Nfttare  or  with  one  ma^ 
other.''~LoOKX. 

**  Sindtnet  dgaiflM  thmt  which  demoa- 
•tntos,  makes  ctear,  or  aKerteins  the  troth 
of  the  Ter^  fket  or  point  in  iMne,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other."— Black- 

fTOVS. 

PROPAGATE.  Spread.  Circcj- 
LATs.    Disseminate. 

Of  these,  to  Spread  (A,S.spr^an) 
is  ike  most  indetemiinate,  so  that  the 
rest  mtLj  be  regarded  as  modifications 
of  this. 

To  Circulate  (Lat.  circtUare,  to 
make  circular)  is  to  fpread  within  a 
cirole  or  particular  area;  as,  *'the 
ramour  circulates,  or  is  circulated, 
through  the  town." 

To  Disseminate  (Lat.  dmarilnart; 
thnmj  teed)  is  a  metaphorical  term, 
oonyejine  rather  the  iaea  of  scatter- 
ing and  diffusion  than  that  of  any  after 
up-growth. 

This  is  indicated  by  Propaoate 
(  Lat.  Tpropagartf  to  propagatCf  by  meam 
of  layert).  A  rumour  is  propagated 
when  many  in  succession  giye  force 
to  it.  Doctrines  are  propagated  when 
those  who  spread  them  succeed  in 
making  them  take  root.  Ideas  are 
dissemmated  when  they  are  largely 
scattered  about,  and,  as  it  were,  sown 
broadcast.  That  which  is  circulated 
is  matter  of  local  and  tempomy  inte- 
rest; that  which  is  disseminated  is 
accepted  and  retained ;  that  which  is 
propagated  becomes  deeply  and  Isat- 
in|^ly  established.  Disseminate  im- 
plies less  active  and  laborious  effort 
than  Propagate. 

"It  was  the  singnlar  and  miracnlons 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  vropaaatort  or  it.  that  there  was  no 
speech  nor  lanfnage  where  their  rcnce  was 
not  heard.**— Bishop  Hall. 

"  He  chooses  a  company  of  rorj  ordinary 
nnlettered  men.  bat  rery  honest  men,  to  be 
the  wftacsses  of  His  ooarersation  and  doc- 
trine :  and  these  He  designs  for  the  tpreadert 
of  His  religion  throughout  the  world.** — 
Sharp. 
"OnrOod,  when  heaven  add  earth  He  did 

create. 
Formed  man,  who  should  of  both  partici- 

If  our  lives*  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  ctrat- 
tate."  DbvhaM. 


SYNONYMS  [FBOPAGATEJ 

**  The  horrid  scents  that  have  been  ps»> 
ing  there  haTO  all  been,  it  has  beea  sMd, 
br  the  dinemination  of  meenlatiTe  aotinss 
about  liberty  and  Che  rights  of  man  ameag 
the  n^roes  of  that  island.'*— H0B8LKT. 

PROPERTY.  Quality.  Attri- 
bute.   Accident. 

Property  (  Fr.  propri^t^)  is  a  pecu- 
liar quality.  It  is  thus  very  ezten- 
sively  applied ;  as,  the  properties  of 
matter,  which  are,  in  some  cases,  per- 
manentf  as  extension,  gravitation,  or 
colour;  trotumutotiot,  as  shown  in 
chemical  affinities,  as,  for  instance, 
the  explosiyeness  of  gunpowder^  thest 
being  accompanied  by  cnan|pe  in  the 
substances^  themselYes ;  and  pertep- 
tibUf  that  is,  such  as  produce  afiee- 
tiona  on  sentient  beings,  as  smells, 
poisons. 

QcAUTT  (Fr.  oualiUf  Lat.  qttaUtM- 
tern)  is  that  which  makes,  or  kelM  to 
make,  a  thing  what  it  is.  It  is  there- 
fore a  subjective  or  metaphysieal 
term;  and  in  metaphysics  qualitiea 
are  primary  and  seoonoary,  or  nece** 
sary  to  the  conception  of  a  thing,  anc 
not  80  essential ;  as,  whiteness  is  a 
primaiy  quality  of  snow,  and  a  8»* 
condary  quality  of  a  horse. 

ATTRiBUTE(Lat  atttf&unun,  a  thing 
atcribedf  or  predicated)  is,  more  pro- 
perly,  a  penonol  fuai%,  and  so  is 
mainly  moral,  as  Property  is  mainly 
physical,  and  Quality  metaphysical; 
as,  **  Justice  and  mercy  are  attributes 
of  God."  We  may  say,  roughly,  that 
ouidities  are  percerred;  propear^iMf 
oiscovered ;  attributes,  sscribed. 

In  logic  an  Accident  (Lat.  aaX- 
dentf  ac^UUrt.  to  happen)  is  a  proper^ 
or  quality  wnich  is  non-essential  to 
the  thing  in  which  it  occurs,  as  black- 
ness in  ink,  which  may  be  red  or  blue. 
So  the  conditions  of  human  life,  which 
are  not  essential  to  it.  but  forms  in 
which  it  manifests  itself  as  wealth  or 
poverty,  may  be  called  the  accidents 
of  existence. 

"  What  the  light  is—whether  a  sabataaee 
or  an  acddeiU,  whether  of  a  oorporall  cr 
incorporall  nature—it  is  not  easy  to  deter> 
mine." — ELakkwkll. 

♦*  Jhroperfy  is  corroetly  a  synonvm  lor 
peculiar  quality ;  but  it  is  frequently  «sed 
as  eo-^ztenstre  with  qnslity  in  general."— 
Sir  W.  Hamiltov. 
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"  Hamflitjr  mad  PktUnee,  Indottry  and 
Tempennee,  are  rerj  often  the  good  gwlp- 
tiet  of  ft  poor  mma."— Addison. 

'*  But  mercy  b  above  this  toeptr'd  iwaj ; 
It  it  aa  aUribuU  to  God  mmself." 

Shaxxspkiab. 

It  may  be  added  that  we  do  not  speak 
of  the  attributes  of  anj  bat  great  per- 
aons  or  personifications;  while  we 
speak  of  the  properties  of  brute  matter, 
and  the  qualities  even  of  the  com- 
monest men. 

PROPORTION.    Rate.    Ratio. 

Peopobtion  (Lat  proportionem)  is 
the  relation  or  adaptation  of  one  por- 
tion to  another  or  to  the  whole  in 
point  of  magniCade  or  quantity,  and 
IS  a  tenn  of  greater  diniitj  than  the 
others,  being  employed,  not  of  mere 
quantity  onfy,butorsuch  quantity  as 
relates  to  truth,  justice,  or  artistic 
impression. 

Rate  (Lat.  rtftom,  sc.  partem,  a 
rechnud  part)  is  an  established  por- 
tion or  measure,  a  fixed  allowance. 
Proportion  is  a  faced  yalne ;  rate  is 
a  eaneurrent  value;  and  is  thus  em- 
ployed ofmorementor  continuous  pro- 
portion. "At  the  rate  or  runninff  value 
or  proportion  of  six  miles  an  nour." 
Ratio  ib  only  employed  of  the  relatum 
which  one  quantity  or  magnitude  has 
to  another;  for  instance,  as  two  is  to 
four,  so  is  four  to  eight ;  as  two  is  to 
mx,  so  is  six  to  eighteen,  and  the  like. 

*'  Pruportkm  if  the  mearare  of  relatiTe 
qaantit]r.''~B(7]tfKX. 

"  Nor  will  the  pori^  whioh  it  inseparable 
from  it  ever  let  ne  know  what  the  raet  and 
•inking  eiqpenaee  of  lewdnew  and  onelean- 
neae  are.  In  a  word,  it  is  liee  onlj  that  is 
the  ehai^geable  thing ;  it  is  only  shame  and 
repentance  that  men  buy  at  snoh  coetly 
rote*."— Sharp. 

PROPOSAL.  Proposition. 
Overture. 

These  terms  represent  two  aspects 
of  the  word  propose — ^that  is,  to  ut 
forth  (Lat.  prbfontre),  A  Proposal 
iM  something  set  forth,  or  laid  down 
before  another  for  consideration.  A 
PaoposmoN  is  something  laid  down 
in  words  simply — an  ammation  or 
denial,  that  is,  Io^[ically,— any  asser- 
tion or  the  connexion  or  disoonLexion 
of  two  terms  being  a  proposiion. 


affirmative  or  neffativa  The  norms 
are  often  confounded.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  same  thing  may  be  called 
a  proposal  and  a  proposition,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  taken  of  it;  that  is  to 
say,  a  statement  is  a  proposition ;  a 
statement  made  for  purposes  of  con- 
sideration is  a  proposal  tlflo ;  yet  there 
seems  also  a  further  difference  in 
usage;  Proposition  being  used  for 
something  to fredsit6erat»<f  upon;  Pro- 
posal, something  to  he  done, 
"  Span  that  propoeal,  Ihther  \  e^mte  the 

tronble 
Of  that  iolieiUtion.''  MiLTOir. 

« It  %  ptopoeitUm  aeoribinff  the  natnre  of 
things  hat  an  indefinite  eobjectt  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  esteemed  nairerml  in  its  prepo- 
sitional senM.*— Watts,  Logic, 

An  Overture  (Fr.  ouvertur^,  an 
openUtg)  is  literally  an  opening  up  or 
commencement. 

A  Proposal  (Fr.  propoeer)  is  a 
thiuff  put  forth  or  forward,  and  speci- 
fically for  consideration,  that  is  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  by  another 
party.  A  proposal  is  always  with  a 
view  to  action.  An  overture  is  less 
definite,  the  end  being  often  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  A  friendly 
word,  for  instance,  towards  one 
from  whom  we  had  been  estranged 
would  be  an  overture  of  reconciliation. 
The  force  of  Proposal  lies  in  the  thing 
proposed,  which  must  depend  for  its 
'>ienes 


acceptance  on  the  deiirabreness  of  it. 
The  force  of  Overture  lies  in  the  per- 
son making  it  and  the  foot  that  it  hss 
been  made.  Individual  feeling  or 
judgment  operates  in  prompting  an 
overture  which  is  always  connected 
closely  with  one's  own  state,  interest, 
or  desire,  while  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  proposal  for  anotner's  sake  alto- 
gether. Overture  implies  some  ante- 
cedent relation  between  the  parties 
out  of  which  the  overture  springs,  and 
to  some  point  connected  with  which 
one  of  the  two  parties  is  prompted  to 
give  expression.  Accordingflv,  an 
overture  is  not  only  as  regms  the 
movement  of  die  pftrtjr  making  it,  but 
also  the  matter  as  it  Ues  between  the 
two  initiating,  while  the  proposal  is 
final.  The  overture  is  to  lead  to  some- 
thing beyond.  The  proposal  is  itself 
the  end.    Hence  an  overture  might  in 
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[pbopose] 


many  oases  be  defined  aa  an  initiatory 
proposal. 

PROPOSE.    OrrsB.    Purpose. 

The  meaning  of  Pbopose  has  been 
partly  eonsidoed  under  Proposal. 
To  propose  and  to  Oppbr  ^Lat.  offerrtf 
to  pre9entfonoaTd)hi3iOx  relate  to  prao- 
ti^  afiairs.  We  propose  for  consi- 
deration; weofiertbraooeptanoe.  In 
argoment.  to  propose  a  remark,  would 
mean,  to  lay  it  down  for  deliberation 
or  diacnasion  on  its  own  merits;  to 
offer  a  remark,  would  mean,  to  pre- 
sent it  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  as 
rderantorirreleTant.  To  Opf£b  com- 
monly im^ies  a  single  undivided  in- 
terest ;  to  Propose  implies  complex  or 
common  interests.  Where  one  person 
is  concerned,  we  offer ^  or  where  many 
are  as  one  in  community  of  condition. 
Where  many  are  concerned,  we  pro- 
pose. No  two  terms  are  more  com- 
monly confounded  than  Purpose  and 
Propose;  but  the  former  denotes 
a  settled,  the  latter,  a  contingent, 
state  of  mind.  I  propose  to  do  some- 
thing, if  I  hare  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind.  I  purpose  when  I  have  made 
it  up.  Yet  the  words  Purpose  and 
Propose  might  often  be  used  indif- 
ferently, provided  it  be  remembered 
that  they  express  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing.  I  purpose  to  do  a 
thing  when  I  bare  formed  a  practical 
intention  to  do  it.  I  propose  to  do  it 
when  I  recognize  it  as  a  design  which 
I  shall  carry  out,  provided  that  no- 
thing should  occur  to  hinder  or  deter 
me.    Sm  Offer. 

*<  Bat  I  thonld  ill  become  this  throoe,  O 

peers. 
And  this  imperial  torereigot^,  adomed 
With  ^enaonr,  mrmad   mih   power,  if 

Kaght  propoted. 
And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 
Of  diflienlty  or  dutger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting."  Miltok. 

"The  ship  a  naked  helpless  hnll  is  left : 
Foic'd  round  and  round,  she  quits  ner 

piirpoMrfway, 
And  boonds  uncertain  o'er  the  swelling 

sea."  Rows,  Luean, 

PROROGUE.    Adjourn. 

PaoBOou  E  is  a  legislative  term  (Lat. 
prorilr'trc,  in  the  sense  of  asking  the 
people's  consent  to  a  law,  &c)  and 


only  applied  to  national  legislatiTe  as- 
semblies. 

Adjourn  (Fr.  c^owrw^  Low  Lat. 
ad^owmare*  Brachst)  is  employed  of 
ordinary  deliberative  meetings. 

**  Bj  the  king's  aathori^  alone  aad  by 
his  writs  are  they  (the  two  hnuaee  «r  peen 
and  commons)  assembled  and  by  him  akiae 
are  they  pnroifued  and  dissolTed,  but  each 
house  may  adjowm  iteelf.**— Bicox. 

PROSPERITY.  Weltarb. 
Well-beino. 

Welpare  and  Wbll-beino  are  ab- 
stract terms. 

Prosperity  (Lat.  progpiri$aUm)  is 
a  relative  term.  It  is  welmre  regarded 
as  the  successful  issue  of  condact  in 
the  acquisition  of  material  goods,  and 
such  estimation  as  is  founded  upon 
the  possession  of  them.  Success  and 
progress  are  involved  in  the  ides  of 
prosperity.  Welfare  is  not  so  high  a 
term  as  well-being ;  wel&re  denotes 
a  sufficiency  of  material  gooda ;  well- 
being  denotes  that  it  is  well  with  thi 
whoU  nature f  moral  as  well  as  bodily ; 
as,  virtue  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being,  though  not  to  the  welfitre  of 
a  man,  to  which  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
often  opposed.  Well-being  is  more 
commonly  used  of  persons  collectively, 
Welparb  personally.  The  welfare  of 
an  individual,  the  well-being  of  s  com- 
munity. 

**  Protperity  is  hut  a  bad  nurse  to  rirtne* 
a  nurse  which  is  like  to  starre  it  in  its  in- 
flmoy,  and  to  spoil  it  in  its  growth. "^^ 
South. 

"  Therefiore,  fsir  damsel,  be  ye  well  aware. 
Lest  that  too  &r  ye  hare   your  aomw 

sought. 
Yon  and  your  country  both  I  wish  wetfoft 
And  honour  both,  for  each  of  other  worthy 
are.*  Spkhskk 

'*  A  necessity,  indeed,  of  fitness,  that  ii^ 
that  things  could  not  hare  been  otherwise 
than  they  are  without  diminishing  the 
beanty,  order,  and  wU-being  of  the  wh«>le, 
there  may  be,  and,  as  Ikr  as  we  can  eoaaprr- 
hend,  there  certainly  is.**— Clarkk. 

PROSPEROUS.    Fortunate. 

The  man  is  FoRTUNATB(LatyortN}ia- 
tu$)  whose  welfare  was  unlooced  for ; 
Prosperous,  whose  welfare  was 
matter  of  hope  and  e^rt.  Good 
fortune  comes;  but  prosperitr  is, 
partly,  at  least,  earned,  though  not 
of  necessity  honestly  ana  well  earned. 
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"  Amongst  mea,  Uiow  who  are  protper' 
outly  onjnst  kro  entitl«d  to  panegonrio ;  but 
afflicted  Tirtae  ia  insolentiT  stabbed  with  all 
manner  orreproaches/'—DBTPXir,  JmenaL 

"  For  first  with  words,  nearer  admira- 
tion than  Uhinir,  she  would  extol  his  ezoeU 
leaces,  the  goodJiness  of  his  shape,  the  power 
of  his  wit,  the  Taliantness  of  nis  courage, 
the  /ortwiateHest  of  his  snocesses."— 8i]>- 
lasY,  Arcadia, 

PROVERB.  Apbobism.  Apoph- 
thegm. Byword.  Axiom.  Maxim. 
Sayino.  Asaoe.  Saw.  Truism, 
psinciplb. 

The^  term  Proverb  (Lat.  protwr- 
biuni)  is  employed  with  consiaerable 
latitude  of  meaning,  as  equivalent  to 
anj  saying  whioh  la  firemiently  re- 
peatedyeapecially  one  forcibly  express- 
ing some  practical  truth,  the  result 
or  experience  or  observation.  It  is 
**  one  man's  wit  and  many  men's  wis- 
dom." It  had  of  old  attached  to  it  the 
idea  of  mystical  value,  and  hence 
came  to  signify  something  difficult  to 
understand;  as,  ''His  disciples  said 
unto  Him,  Lo,  now  speakest  Tliou 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb," 

*'The  proverb  is  tme,  that  li^ht  gains 
make  heary  pones,  for  light  nins  come 
often,  great  gains  now  and  Uien.  — Baooit. 

Aphorism  (Gr.  A^ie'fMC^  a  d^ni- 
tian^  differs  from  Proverb  m  relating 
to  abstract  truth  rather  than  to  prac- 
tical matters.  The  aphorisms  otHip- 
pocrates  defined  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  An  aphorism  may  be  defined 
as  tlie  substance  of  a  doctrine.  The 
characteristic  of  an  aphorism  seems  to 
be  the  disproportion  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  expression  and  tibe  rich* 
ness  of  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  it. 

"That  aphorism  of  the  wise  man,  *  The 
desire  of  the  slothfhl  killeth  him,  for  his 
hands  refise  to  labonr.'  **— Babbow. 

Apophthegm  (Gr,  aifSipBty/AA)  is  a 
terse,  concise  saying,  of  a  sententious 
character.  The  apophthegm  is  in 
common  what  the  aphorism  is  in 
higher  matters.  It  is  a  saying  che- 
risned  for  its  aptness,  effectiveness, 
and  truth ;  as  in  the  definition  of  pro- 
Terb  given  above.  An  apophthe^ 
is  m  memorable  saving  emanatmg 
itwn  energetic  thought. 

"In  m  nnmeroos  collection  of  onr  Sa- 
viour's apophthegms,  many  of  them  refer- 
ring to  snndrj-  preoepts  of  the  Jewish  law. 


example 
sophistry,  or  of  fhlse  snbtil^r,  or  of  «ny- 
thmg  ^roaohing  therennto.  -^  Palbt. 

Bywobd  originally  meant  little 
more  than  a  common  saying,  whether 
expressed  by  a  single  term  or  in  more 
than  one.  It  has  taken  to  itself  in 
later  times  a  contemptuous  significa- 
tion, as  if  what  is  frequentl  v  named 
were  a  thing  of  meanness  or  derision ; 
something  the  fiuniliarity  of  whose 
mention  has  bred  contempt. 

"  I  agree  with  him  IV1II7  in  the  last,  and 
if  I  were  foroed  to  allow  the  first,  I  shonld 
still  think,  with  onr  old  coarse  bywordn 
that  the  same  power  which  famished  all 
their  restoratenrs  sent  also  their  present 
cooks."— BUBKK. 

An  Axiom  (Gr.  a^loifjA)  is  some- 
thing which  is  claimed  to  be  conceded 
as  a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
difiers,  however,  from  Tbuism,  in 
bein^  a  foundation  of  argument,  which 
a  truism  is  not.  Moreover,  truism  be- 
longs to  morals;  axiom,  to  science.  The 
axiom  is  a  cardinal  verity,  which  is 
api>reciated  by  any  understandinn 
which  is  in  a  normal  and  sound 
state. 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions  which, 
nnder  the  name  of  maxims  and  axioms, 
have  passed  for  princiides  of  sdenee."— 
LOOKJC 

*'  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make  his 
own  definitions  of  common  words,  and  it 
will  be  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  infer 
eonolosions  which,  in  one  sense,  shall  be 
tme,  and  in  another,  fklse,  at  once  seeming 
paradoxes  and  manifest  fruunw."— Bbbkb- 
i.Er. 

Maxim  (Lat.  maxima^  i,e.  tenten" 
tiaruniy  gmsatsit,  t.s.  widest ,  most  ^ene» 
ral  of  propositims)  is  an  established 
principle  or  proposition  in  matters  of 
practical  truth;  its  characterisdo  is 
the  authority  with  which  it  is  invested, 
so  that  it  ma^  be  appealed  to  retro- 
spectively. It  is  a  guide  and  rule  of 
conduct  It  is  abs^act  and  specula- 
tive, though  founded  upon  ooserva- 
tion  and  experience ;  so  oiffering  from 
Pbinciplx  (Lat.  pnntHpium^  a  begin- 
ning, a  princ^le)  which  carries  know- 
ledge with  it^  and  is  applicable  to 
action  as  a  ^ide  or  basis  of  prooeed- 
ing.  A  principle  is  a  funmunental 
truth,  or  comprehensive  law,  from 
which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which 
they  are  founded.  See  DocTBiifB. 
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**A  good  prindpU  not  liglitlj  under- 
stood  may  pzvre  u  hnrtfbl  M  %  bftd."— 
Milton. 

It  maj  be  obserred,  ffenermlly,  tbat 
principleB  are  Ust  in  ue  order  of  in- 
reBti^tion.  and  fint  in  Uie  order  of 
practice.  They  are  arrired  at  bj 
analyais,  and  when  found  become 
baaea  or  starting-points  for  action  or 
■cientific  inquiry.  A  Sayino  and  a 
Saw  are  probabfjr  etjmologically  con- 
nected, and  renresent,  the  former  the 
more  philosophical^  the  latter,  the 
more  rulgar  aspect  of  a  prorerb.  A 
wise  '<  saw,"  for  instance,  has  become 
an  expression  somewhat  satirical,  to 
denote  the  aiming  at  the  sententious 
in  that  which  is  reallj  commonplace. 
Adags  (lAt.  dddgium)  represents 
in  prorerbt  the  aspect  of  their  long 
establishment ;  as  Maxim,  their  au- 
thoritj;  and  Pbovebb,  their  com* 
monness.  Hence  we  commonly  find 
the  word  ooupled  with  some  adjectiv^e 
expressireot  this:  '*  the  old  adage," 
or  the  like ;  as,  the  common  prorerb ; 
the  Tulgar  saw ;  the  excellent  saying ; 
the  inoontroyertible  maxim;  the  es- 
tablished or  nniyersal  principle.  The 
adage  has  more  merit  at  a  $aying  than 
the  proyerb.  The  proverb  is  popular, 
famuiar,  and  full  of  common  sense. 
The  adage  giyes  to  the  same  thing 
point  and  deyemess,  and  peculiar 
turn  of  expression,  antithetical  or 
otherwise,  lienoe  a  proyerb  maj  be 
coarse  and  yulnr.  In  that  case  it 
would  not  be  called  an  adage. 
"  8«Ttr«  to  eensiire,  MmMt  to  sdTiM, 
And  with  old  ttnct  the  present  age  ehss' 
tise."  Frahoi8»  Horact, 

"  It  WM  a  eommon  tojfinff  with  him,  that 
soeh  altereatioiui  were  tot  a  logieiaa  and 
not  merely  for  a  philosopher."— flui  T. 
Mobs. 

The  term  Satiko,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  much  autho- 
rity, and  is  often  the  liabitual  expres- 
sion of  an  individual  only.  '*  Two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time,"  is  an  example  of 
an  axiom.  ''Know  thyself,"  is  a 
maxim.  ''He  who  hurts  thee  in- 
structs thee,"  is  an  ancient  adage. 
When  Leonidas  was  asked  why  brave 
men  preferred  honour  to  life,  his  an- 
swer was  an  apophthegm: "  Because," 


SYNONYMS  [PBOVIDENCeJ 

said  he,  "life  comes  from  fortune, 
but  honour  comes  from  yirtue."  It 
was  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, "  The 
yirtue  of  remedies  is  in  aflninting  na- 
ture." "The  doff  returns  to  his 
yomit,"  is  a  proyerb. 

"The  antithetie  parallelism  gives  aa 
acnteness  and  force  to  adages  and  moral 
sentences,  and  therefbre  abounds  in  Solo- 
mon's Proverbs."— LowFH. 

PROVIDENCE.    Prudekce. 

These  words  are  etymoloncallj 
identical  (Lat.  provVefeiOia,  pritdentia ; 
priUUnt  being  a  contracted  form  of  pr»- 
tfldens\  but  Proviobncb  is  a  haoit; 
Prudence,  a  quality.  Hence  the  first 
may  be  employed  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  the  latter,  only  of  men.  Pro- 
yioEKCE  is  more  restricted  than  Pru- 
dence, for  it  is  directed  only  to  the 
supplying  of  needful  wants,  or  the 
making  preparation  against  want, 
dangejp,  or  necessity;  while  Prudence 
is  appbcable  to  everything  which  be- 
longs to  our  interests,  even  of  the 
hignest  kind.  Prudence  is  rather 
contemplatiye,  and  guards;  provi- 
dence is  active,  and  anticipates. 
*'  Yet,  bj  experience  Uvght,  we  know  how 


good. 

And  or  onr  ffood  and  of  onr  digni^ 
How  prmri&U  He  is."  MiLTOir. 

"Onr  blessed  Sarioor  having  pre&ced 
eonceming  prmdenet,  adds  to  the  tattwrity 
of  the  precept,  and  for  the  eondnet  of  ear 
religion,  that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prs- 
deiU,  innocent  as  well  as  wai7.*'-~BiaH0P 
Tatlor. 

PROVINCIALISM.  Solecism. 
Barbarum. 

A  Provincialism  (Lat.  prdoinrio, 
an  outlying  country  subjugated  toRomef 
a  province)  is  an^  expression  or  mode 
or  speaking  which  marks  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  or  more  refined 
centre  of  a  community  or  nation.  The 
style  is  simply  unpolished. 

A  Solecism  (Gr,  a-oXoaua^fjtk)  is  said 
to  mean  a  corruption  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Athenian 
Asiatic  colonies  of  Soli  in  Cilicia.  It 
amounts  to  a  riolation  of  grammatical 
rule,  or  the  inversion  or  contradic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
laws  of  thought. 

A  Barbarism  (Or.  jSapCXfi^^-)  ia 
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«n  expression  not  only  foreign  to  a 
Ungtuige,  but  oncongenial  to  its 
stracture  and  modes,  exhibiting  in 
its  character  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  its  genius  and  the  modes  on 
which  its  lanruage  proceeds.  John- 
con  sajs:  '' A  Darbansmmaybeinone 
wonly  a  solecism  must  be  of  more," 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Greek  gram- 
marians, who  haa  made  the  same  dis- 
tinction. By  a  further  extension  of 
the  term,  Solscism,  like  Barbarisss, 
has  been  made  applicable  to  what  is 
vnrefined  or  irregular  tnmann^rr.  The 
barbarism  offends  against  taste  and 
usage,  the  solecism  against  rule  and 
law,  tne  prorincialism  against  culture 
•nd  refinement. 

PROXY.    SuBSTirvTE. 

The  Proxy  (t.«.  Procuracy,  Lat. 
pr^euratiomm,  the  office  of  th$  proruni- 
toTf  or  proctor)  is  always  personal. 

The  SuBSTiTUTX  (Lat.  subsfitucrOf 
to  placi  inttoad,  part.  iuMUuhu)  may 
be  personal  or  otnerwise.  The  proxy 
it  an  agent,  the  substitute  eitto  an 
agent  or  an  instrument.  Hence, 
where  both  are  persons,  more  repre- 
sentatiye  independence  of  action  is 
implied  in  Proxt  than  in  SussTrrcTE. 
The  pleader  appears  by  poxy.  The 
conscript  is  sometimes  allowed  to  pay 
money  for  a  substitute.  It  may  he 
obsenred  that  a  substitute  properly 
imulies  the  anteoedent  existence,  not 
only  the  analogous  use,  of  the  tiling 
itsdf;  so  that  De  Quincev's  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  questionable,  that  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  ladies  wore 
masks  as  *<  a  subttituU  for  the  modem 
parasol." 

PRUDENT.    Prudential. 

We  use  PauoxNT  of  character  and 
conduct ;  Prudential,  of  the  motives 
of  conduct.  Hence,  a  prudent  course ; 
prudential  morality ;  that  is.  morality 
which  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
virtue  is  safer  than  yioe.  Prudent  is 
exhibiting  the  moral  quality  of  pru- 
dence. Prudential  is  actuated  by 
nothing  higher  than  prudence. 

"  I  know  not  how  may  honett  man  osn 
dutrge  his  eonsdenoe  in  prudentiaUy  oon- 
miTing  ftt  toeh  fklsiti«s.''— Mors,  On  Etu 
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PUNISHMENT.  Chastiseiibiit. 

Chastisbmbht  (O.  Fr.  chastier)  is 
administered  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted a  firalt,  to  prerent  him  from 
falling  again  into  the  same  offence. 

Punishment  (Fr.  punir)  is  risited 
on  him  who  has  oommitted  a  crime, 
br  way  of  expiation  and  example. 
Children  are  chastised  by  their  pa- 
rents, malefactors  punished  by  the 
judge.  Chastisement,  to  be  effectire, 
must  be  rare ;  punishment,  to  be  effec- 
tiye,  must  be  severe.  Cnsstisement 
should  be  dispensed  temperatelr, 
pumshment  proportionately.  ReU- 
gion  teaches  us  tnat  the  Almighty,  as 
a  Father,  chastises  us  in  this  life  as 
children,  that  we  may  not  be  punished 
by  Him  as  our  Judge  m  the  life  to  come. 
He  who  ohastisee  is  in  some  sort  a 
superior  with  power  of  control.  He 
who  punishes  may  be  an  equal,  an  in- 
ferior, or  even  one's  self.  Circum- 
stances may  punish,  or  the  offence 
ma^  draw  after  it  consequences 
which  may  make  it  its  own  punish- 
ment. Parents  who  are  too  indul- 
gent to  chastise  their  children  are 
sometimes  punished  for  it  in  the  in- 
latitude  and  rebellion  of  the  same 
children.  Political  punishments  should 
be  serere  only  in  those  oases  in  which 
the  crime  tends  to  the  disorder  and 
ruin  of  the  State.  Frequent  chastise- 
ments lead  commonly  to  no  better 
end  than  a  disgust  of  virtue. 

PURGE.      PURIFT. 

Purge  is  to  make  pure  (Lat.  pur- 
garo)  j  to  Purify  (Lat.  piuykare)  is 
to  bring  back  a  tning  to  its  proper 
purity.  We  purge  by  taking  away 
what  is  (bul,  nurtful,  or  obstructiTe, 
especially  iu  conglomeration  of  foreign 
substances.  To  purifjr  is  to  dissipate, 
remove,  or  destroj  wnat  there  is  bad, 
vicious,  or  foul  in  the  substance  oi 
the  thing  itself.  The  fire  purifies  the 
metal,  the  winds  puri^  the  air. 
Pure  and  wholesome  principles  purify 
the  morals,  the  actions,  the  mten- 
tions,  the  mind. 

PURSUE,    Prosecute. 

These  wcrds  are  etymologically  the 
same,  the  former  coming  to  ua,  me- 
diately, through  the  French  pmrmmn 
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(t.e.  Lat.  protiquXn:  Bracubt);  the 
latter,  directly,  from  the  LmL  prHKguif 
put.  jirbiMiiut^  to  jmrht*.  As  ap- 
fitted  to  proeeseet  of  oMiital  applidi- 
tioa,  thej  differ  yerj  slightly;  but 
PuRsus  seems  rather  more  to  belong 
to  general,  Prosbcutb,  to  specific, 
investigations  or  undertakings.  So 
we  commonW  say,  to  pursue  one*s 
studies  (indennitefy) ^  but  (definitely  ) 
to  prosecute  a  particular  subiect  of 
inouiry.  There  seems  aliM)  a  further 
diraence.  Pursub  is  applicable  to 
the  guiding  principle.  Prosecute  to 
the  Bubject-matter.  We  pursue  a  line 
of  inquiiy  or  given  instructions^  we 
prosecute  an  investigation  itself,  or  a 
work.  We  pursue  an  intentkony  we 
prosecute  an  undertaking. 

"The  eoadurioa  whSdi  I  draw  from 
theM  pr«miMS  purtuatU  to  the  qaexr  laid 
down  Uythat  the  learned  doctor  in  coodemn- 
Snff  Arias  kae  implidtly  condemned  him- 
•tIf.''-.WATKRLA]a>. 
"  She  wu  no  whit  therel^  diseonreged 
From  froteevting  of  her  ibtt  intent.** 

Bfejisbr. 

PUSH.  Shove.  Thrust.  Propel. 

All  these  words  denote  giving  an 
impulse  to  a  body,  but  differ  as  to  the 
manner. 

Push  (Fr.  wuMety  to  thrust,  Lat. 
fnUs&re)  is  inaefinite.  It  may  mean 
to  press  against  with  fbroe,  with  or 
witnout  producing  change  of  place  in 
the  object. 

To  Shove  (A.  S.  seodfan)  is  to 
drive  along,  ana  so  implies  a  change 
of  position;  the  action  being  by 
graauallv  increasing  force  or  preiisure, 
and  not  by  sudden  impulse,  especially 
by  causing  it  to  slide  or  move  along 
the  surface  of  another  body. 

Thrust  (Icel.  thrysta,  to  press, 
thrust)  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
a  definite  line  of  movement  or  a  point 
of  contact  is  supposed.  We  push  per- 
sons :  we  thrust  at  them  in  cases  in 
which  a  line  of  aim,  especially  with 
some  weapon,  is  contemplated. 

Propel  (Lat.  prbpelUre,  to  drive 
forwards)  denotes  a  more  equable  or 
regulated  application  of  ibroe,  com- 
monly also  sustained,  for  the  purpose 
of  pushing  along  a  given  course  or 
line  of  movement,  and  so  is  often 
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used  in  speaking  of  the  sdentifie  w^ 
plication  of  power  to  looomotioa. 

PUTREFY.    Rot.    Corrupt. 

These  terms  mavbe  taken  in  the 
following  order :  Corrupt  (  Lat.  Mr> 
rumpfre,  to  dottrmtfto  tpoU,vmt,  etr- 
ruptu8)f  FvmKrr(LMX,putryimi\nd 
Rot  (A.  8.  rotisii),  to  express  the 
different  stages  of  deoompositiott  «f 
organised  bodies.  The  first^  thatia 
which  the  form  as  seen  in  hfe  is  be> 
ginning  to  be  marred ;  the  seeoad, 
that  in  which  it  decays  offeosivelT; 
and  the  last,  that  in  whidi  its  parti<M 
cease  to  oonere  and  begin  to  mingk 
with  foreien  matter.  The  verb  cor- 
rujtt  is  selaom  used  now  in  an  iatiaB- 
sitive  sense.  Formerly  this  use  was 
more  common,  as  by  Bacon,  but 
always  rare. 

"Though  this  aotioo  uf  patrelHtiaa 
come*  the  nearest  to  animal  digeetuM,  it  • 
fitr  differ*  from  it  that  the  salts  nnd  oils  siv 
onlj  detained  in  the  animal  body  so  loas  a« 
thcj  remain  benign  and  friendly  u  HrW 
as  soon  as  thej  putr^  entarelj,  are  dth«r 
thrown  olTor  most  prodnoe  mortal  disten- 

per8.''>-ARBUTHK0T. 

"  Lire  the  bmte 
Since  as  the  bmte  we  die,  the  seom  ef  rasa. 
Of  godlike  man,  to  rerel  ai^  to  roL" 

Youva. 
"  Cbrmptioa  is  a  reciprocal  to  f 
— Bacok. 


Q 

QUALIFIED.  COMPETES!. 
Entttled, 

A  man  is  Qualified  (L.  Lat. 
quattjycartf  to  make,  of  sach  and 
such  quality)  for  a  task  when  his 
powers,  either  by  training  or  by  oa- 
ture,  have  a  special  aptitude  for  that 
task. 

A  man  is  Competent  (Lat.  omi* 
p&t^f  to  suit,  to  be  qualified)  to  snch  a 
task  when  he  has  simplj  the  natm^ 
powers,  so  that  after-trainin^  may  be 
added.  Hence  qualification  la  compe- 
tency specificallv  developed.  It  foUows 
that  a  man  mavbe  competent  withoot 
being  qualified,  inasmuch  as  compe- 
tency regards  native  powers ;  qnanfi- 
cation,  artificial  acouirements.  But 
qualification   extenos    even    beyond 
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tliis ;  and,  whDe  competeno j  alvrajs 
belong^  to  inberent  jMwer,  qoalifioa- 
tion  aometimes  denotes  such  powers 
■MM  are  altogether  eztraneous  to  the  in- 
dividnal,  and  oome  to  him  from  with- 
out,  or  are  conferred  npon  him.  The 
fiilfihnent  of  any  necessary  condition 
-whatever  is,  so  tar,  a  qualification.  So 
that  we  spMk  of  persons  as  aaaUfied 
bj  their  age  to  hold  certain  offices. 

Entitlbo  (prefix  en-  and  Lat« 
tXttUut,  a  title)  denotes  an  assertive 
kind  of  qualification ;  that  is,  is  ap- 
plied to  cases  not  onlj  of  fitness  but  of 
privilege,  and  denotes  the  condition 
to  claim  with  success. 

"  The  true  reason  of  requiring  any  qmtli- 
fioaUon  with  regard  to  property  in  voters  is 
to  exelnde  such  persons  u  are  in  so  mean  a 
•itnation  that  they  are  esteemed  to  hare  no 
will  of  their  own.'^—Bi.AOaSTOHS. 

"  Bat  the  flocinians,  who  condoded  that 
this  was  not  thus,  beeanse  thev  knew  not 
bow  it  could  be  thus,  are  highly  to  be  re- 
Ifroved  for  their  excess  in  the  inquiries  of 
reason,  not  where  she  is  not  a  competent 
judge,  but  where  she  is  not  eompeUnUy  in- 
•tmcted."— Bishop  Tat»>b. 

'*  Entminff  themselves  to  a  contemp> 
tuous  merej  bj  a  display  of  their  imbedlity 
and  meanness.** — ^Bubkb. 

QUARREL.  DirrBKBNCE.  Dis- 
PUTS.  Altbbcation.  Afprat  or 
Fray,    Fevo.    Bboil.    Brawl. 

'A  QtJARBBL  ^O.  Fr.  guerele^  Lat. 
qu^la,  a annpl(nnt)iB  rague,  general, 
jtnd  indefinite.  Any  angnr  contest, 
confined,  however,  to  wmxis,  may  be 
called  a  quarrel.  The  etymological 
force  of  the  word,  however,  so  far 
survives,  that  a  quarrel  always  pre- 
aumes  a  wrong,  or  ground  of  com- 
plaint of  some  kind.  Hence  the 
phrase,  **  tu  pick  a  quarrel,"  meaning 
to  seek  wilraily  that  occasion  of  con- 
test which  does  not  readily  present 
itself.  By  an  extension  of  meaning, 
the  verb  to  muml  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters in  which  no  question  of  right  at 
all  is  conoemed,  and  so  denotes  little 
more  than  actively  to  complain,  as  in 
the  phrase,  ''to  quarrel  with  one's 
food  ;*'  or  to  find  fault,  as,  *'  to  quarrel 
with  a  slight  mistake.  Sharpness  of 
temper  is  the  usual  cause  of  quarrels 
in  which  there  is  commonly  more 
irritation  than  hatred. 

«*  If  apoo  a  sadden  quarrel  two  persons 
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fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other«  this 
b  manslauf^ter.**— BLA.CK8T0NX. 

DiFPBBBNCB  (Lat.  differentia)  is 
employed  of  perssnal  matters  of 
minor  consequence.  It  is  used  both 
for  the  dissimilarity  of  opinion  or  feel- 
ing and  for  the  manifestation  of  it. 
Differences  between  persons  are  com- 
monly caused  by  a  collision  of  in- 
terests. 

A  pisPUTB  (Lat.  disptitarty  to  dit- 
eust)  is  a  difference  more  or  less  strong 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  argument 
and  the  expression  of  opponent  views 
or  claims.  Difference  of  opinion  is 
the  common  cause  of  dispute.  Verbal 
disputes  are  often  prolonged  by  ob- 
stinacy and  inattention  to  the  just 
value  of  terms.  It  may  be  upon  a 
point  external  to  both  parties.  It 
closely  resembles  Altbbcatiom  (Lat. 
altercationemf  a  debatingf  wratigUng)^ 
which  is  literally  the  alternate  ex- 
pression of  feeling  of  difference.  Al- 
tercations properly  involve  but  two 
persons ;  while  disputes  may  involve 
many.  An  altercation  is  a  wonilT 
dispute,  into  which  are  introduced  ill- 
temper  and  personalities. 

"  Ought  lesser  diferences  altogether  to 
divide  and  estran^  those  from  one  another 
whom  sneh  ancient  and  sacred  bonds 
unite  P*~Bi.AIB. 

«*  I  here,  in  this  place,  make  thie  oAr  to 
them,  that  if  I  (Prynne)  may  be  admitted  m 
&ir  ditpuU  on  Mr  terms  for  my  cause,  that 
I  will  maintain,  and  do  here  make  the 
challenge,  against  aU  the  prelates  in  the 
king's  domluRms,  and  against  all  the  prelates 
in  Ohristendom,  let  them  take  in  the  Pope 
and  all  to  help  them,  that  their  calling  is 
not  jure  dxyino.'*-^Siate  Trials. 

**  When  Jacob  abruptly  left  the  house  ot 
his  iktherin-law  Laban,  and  was  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  him,  a  warm  altercation 
took  place."— GiLPDr. 

Aftbay  or  Fbay  (O.  Fr.  effroyer^  to 
frighteny  from  a  supposed  Lat.  ex/rigld- 
dri)  is  literally  to  cause  to  turn  cold, 
or  to  cause  to  fear.  In  this  case  the  quar- 
rel is  of  apu6(tc  nature,and  has  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  mere  words.  Hence  it 
has  been  defined  by  Blackstone,  '<  The 
fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
public  place,  to  the  terror  of  others." 

<'  The  Provost  of  Bdinbnrgfa,  his  son,  and 
several  citisens  of  distinction  were  killed  in 
the  fray. "— Bobbbtsox. 

A  Fbvd  (A.  S.  fath%)  is  properly 
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A  combioation  of  kindred  to  avenge 
injuriefl  or  insults,  which  in  uncivi- 
lized times  extended  from  the  ofienders 
on  either  side  to  their  kith  and  kin, 
and  tended  to  perpetuate  itself  for 
generations.  Hence  the  term  ex- 
presses a  deep-rooted,  long-standine 
animosity  between  two  parties,  ana, 
by  an  extension  of  meaning,  some- 
times between  two  indiyiduius. 

A  Broil  (connected  with  brawl  t) 
is  an  angry  contention  of  more  than 
two  ]>ersons,  carrying  with  it  the  idea 
of  chance  distur ranee  and  fortuitous 
entanglement  in  quarrel. 

*'Yet  ofttimet  in  his  maddest  mirthlbl 

'mood. 
Strange  pann  wonid  flash  along  Childe 

Harold's  brow. 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly /wet, 
Or  disappointed  passion,  larked  below.** 
BmoK. 

"  There  is  no  preserring  peace,  nor  pre- 
Yentin^  broil*  and  stirs  bot  hj  pnnctnallj 
obsemng  that  ordinary  rale  of  equity  that 
in  cases  of  donbtfU  debate,  and  points  of 
eontrorerted  practice,  the  fSswest  should 
yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  yield  to  the 
strongest,  and  that  to  the  greatest  number 
shonld  be  allowed  at  least  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  reason.**— BxBBOW. 

Brawl  (Wei.  brawly  a  boast)  de- 
notes a  noisy  and  indecent  quarreling, 
such  as  ofends  against  peaoeableness 
of  manners.  Where  the  law  imposes 
strict  order,  or  society  demands  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  a  common  re- 
spectfulness, a  slight  degree  of  un- 
seemly loudness  or  coarseness  of 
words  and  manner  ia  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  brawl. 

"  Let  a  man  that  is  a  man  consider  that 
he  is  a  foole  that  bntwleth  openlie  with  his 
wife.**—  Golden  Boke. 

QUERY.    QuEsnoie. 

A  Question  (Lat.  qwtMiomm)  is 
simply  such  a  form  of  inquiiy  as  in- 
volves a  verbal  answer. 

A  Query  is  a  question  on  a  pecu- 
liar subject-matter,  that  is,  where  the 
answer  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  or  abstruse.  A  question 
may  be  grave  or  idle.  A  query  is 
always  grave.  Truth  genmlly  is 
the  object  of  a  question ;  curious  truth, 
of  a  query. 

"  St.  Panl,  answering  that  qutru  of  the 
phDosophiek  infldel,  'How  arc  the  dead 


raised  np.or  with  what  hudydo  thmyvammf 
rq>Ueth  in  this  manner." — Cudwobxs. 

«  Bat  this  questum  asked  puts  ae  is 
donbtw"— Milton. 

QUICKNESS.     Cbleritt.     Ex- 

PBDITION.        RAPiniTY.        SwrFTKUS. 

Velocitt.  Flebtness.  Spbeo.  Fast- 
ness. 

QuicBNEss  (A.  S.  cwiCf  limnj^y  oc- 
Hvo)  is  the  generic  term  of  which  sl( 
the  rest  may  be  regarded  as  ^>ecilis 
applications. 

CELBRrrr  (Lat.  eHXrttattni)^  tod 
Swiftness  ^A.  S.  sw^,  from  twifimy 
to  move  qwekbf)  can  only  be  Mia  of 
objects  passing  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other; while  the  more  generic  term 
Quickness  may  be  used  of  things 
movinffiiponthesamespot.  Quickness 
has  relation  to  time  by  itself  as  well 
as  to  spaoe:  as,  quickness  of  sisht  or 
hearing.  A  dog  may  run  swifthr  and 
hear  quickly,  but  not  swiftly.  Celerity 
is  commonly  used  of  such  moTements 
as  results  mun  will,  and  so  belongs  to 
persons  and  impersonations;  while 
KAPiorrr  (Lat.  rUpfUXtHem)  and 
swiftness  are  employed  both  of  con- 
scious and  meonanioal  movement. 
Rapidity  is  associated  with  exeiud 
movement,  and  more  or  less  of  impe- 
tuosity. The  torrent,  the  whiriwind, 
the  clianges  produced  by  the  elements, 
or  by  political  revolutions,  are  rapid. 
The  quick  answer  to  a  call,  a  r<ndy 
pursuit  of  an  object  in  a  creature  of 
intelligence,  is  celerity.  So  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  celerity  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  even  of  a  bird  in  its  fliffht,  but 
the  veloci^  of  the  one,  and  tne  rapi- 
dity of  the  other. 

Velocitt  (Lat.  veOdttittm)  is  em- 
ployed where  mechanical  rapidity, 
and  nothing  else,  is  intended  or  con- 
templated, and  is  a  scientific  term  for 
rate  of  movement,  however  slow. 
Hence  velocity  is  the  term  used  where 
any  comparison  of  speed  is  spoken  of. 

ExPEomoN  (Lat.  omUitumem^  an 
expedition)  is  ezclusirely  confined  to 
the  complex  actions  of  intelhrent 
agents:  and  Flebtness  (A.  S../2eotaii. 
to  float),  to  the  quickness  of  animal 
movements  from  place  to  place.  If 
employed  of  inanimate  things,  it  is  by 
a  rhetorical  analogy  to  animate  motioD. 
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In  Rapid  is  sometimes  implied  the  idea 
of  (]uick  succession^  that  is.  qaiokness 
which  has  the  effect  of  aiminishin^ 
intervals.  So  the  swift  revolutions  of 
a  wheel,  would  mean  the  mere  velo- 
city of  the  wheel's  rotatory  move- 
ment; the  rapid  revolutions,  would 
mean  the  short  periods  in  which  the 
rotations  were  completed. 

Spbeo  (  a.  S.  spidarij  to  speed,  pret' 
per)  is  rapidity  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed,  or  the  transac- 
tions to  be  accomplished.  When  we 
are  informed  of  the  distance  which  the 
horseman  has  traversed,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  time  he  has  spent  on 
the  journey,  we  infer  the  great  speed 
at  which  he  must  have  ridden. 

Fast  (A.  S./<est)  meanini^  quick  in 
motion  is  the  same  word  as  fast, 
meaning  Jirm.  Hence  the  idea  of 
fastness  is  that  of  close  pressure,  ur- 
gent and  continuous  movement;  to 
i)llow  fast  upon  another  is  to  come 
after  him  witnout  leaving  an  interval 
Rapidity  in  succession  and  then  ra- 
pidity in  motion  generally.  It  rains 
nuit,  that  is,  the  drops  follow  one 
upon  the  other  without  interval. 

"He  aaw  •  jonag  Indian,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  abont  nineteen  or  twentv  jeart 
old,  come  down  flrom  a  tree,  and  he  aiao  ran 
awar  with  rach  *peed  as  xnade  it  hopeleis 
to  follow  him."— Cook's  Voyages, 

'*  All  mj  jpredietioos  are  now  Teiifying 

tOO/of^"— (^HSSTSBFISLD. 

«*  Hamlet,  this  deed  of  thine  for  thine  espe- 
cial safety, 

Whieh  we  do  tender  as  we  dearlj  grieve ; 

For  that  whieh  thou  bast  done  most  send 
thee  hence 

With  fiery  quickneu.**     Shakxspkarb. 
"  Time,  with  all  its  ederity,  moves  slowlj 

to  him  whose  whole  emplojment  is  to  watch 

its  flight.''~/itf8r. 

"  With  winced  expedUiom,  saoift  as  light- 
ning.*^ Milton. 
'*We  mortals  eookl  have  little  better 

fronnd  for  oar  faith  and  hope  in  sneh  an 

omnipotent  arbitrary  will  as  this,  than  we 

conld  have  in  the  motions  of  senseless  atoms 

furioQsIj  agitated,  or  of  a  rapid  whirW 

Wtnd.**~CUDWOBTH. 

*'  Herald,  be  swift,  and  bid  Maehaon  bring 
His  speedy  snoeuor  to  the  Spartan  king." 
Pops,  Homsr. 
"  It  appears.  Arom  experiments  of  fUling 
bodies,  and  firom  experiments  of  pendnloms. 
which,  being  of  eqnal  lengths  and  aneqoal 
fravitles,  Tibrate  in  eqoa   tioMS,  that  all 
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bodies  whatsoever  in  spaces  void  of  sensible 
resistance,  fkll  from  the  same  height  with 
equal  o0^oattef.'*~CLAaKE. 

QUOTE.    Cite. 

To  Crrs  (Lat.  cYtfirs,  to  summon)  ij 
literally  to  call  as  a  witness,  and,  in 
its  literary  sense,  to  call  in  the  words 
of  another  in  aid  of  one's  own.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  a  synonym  with 
QuoTB  (Old  Fr.  quatirj  from  the  Lat. 
mi6tusy  how  matiyy  or  which  in  order). 
To  cite  an  author,  and  to  quote  an 
author,  have  practically  nearly  the 
same  meaning ;  but  we  use  the  term 
Cite  when  the  mind  dwells  primarily 
upon  the  matter  imported;  Quote 
when  we  think  of  the  precise  words. 
To  cite  Sbaltespeare  as  an  authority, 
does  not  imply  so  exact  a  reproduc- 
tion of  his  words  as  the  term  Quote, 
for  we  may  cite  roughly,  but  we  are 
bound  to  quota  exactly.  A  lawyer 
cites  a  case  as  a  precedent ;  he  may 
even  ^o  on  to  quote  the  words  in 
which  judgment  was  given  upon  it. 

"  I  propose  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off 
the  disgiuse  which  its  giiotsr  pat  open  it." 
— Attkrbury. 

"  This  little  song  is  not  nnlike  a  sonnet 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  which  deserves  to 
be  dted  here,  as  a  proof  that  the  Eastern 
imagery  is  not  so  difRsrent  from  the  Eoro- 
pean  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.''— JOVEB,  Om 
Eastern  Bntry, 


R. 

RAGS.    Tatters.    Shreds. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing 
torn  pieces  of  almost  any  textile  fitbric, 
but  differ  in  their  association.  Rags 
(etym.  unknown)  are  associated  with 
poverty,  beggary,  and  consequently 
contempt.  A  ragged  child  belongs  to 
poor  and  negligent  parents.  The 
Puritans  called  the  suiplice  a  rag  of 
popery. 

Tatters  (O.  Nor.  toturr,  a  rag, 
tatter ;  Wedgwood)  are  torn  pieces, 
not  separated  like  rags,  but  hang- 
ing about  in  oonnexion  with  the 
body  and  substance  of  the  piece. 
The  term  is  capable  of  an  honourable 
association,  as  the  banners  of  a  regi- 
ment which  has  seen  much  service 
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maj  hang  in  tatters.    Dirtj  rags,  not 
dirtj  tatters,  commonly. 

Shreds  (A.S.  tereadian,  to  cut,  to 
tear)  points  to  the  riolence  which  lias 
torn  the  aabstanoe  into  pieces.  As 
substances  are  shirered  into  frag- 
ments, so  they  are  torn  into  shreds. 

RAMBLE.  Roam.  Rovb.  Range. 
Stroll.    Wander. 

The  idea  o(  going  in  a  free,  irregu- 
lar manner  is  common  to  these  terms. 
To  Ramble  (firequentatire  of  Roam^ 
is  to  go  about  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  determinate  object  in 
Tiew,  but  in  sheer  relaxation  ot  mind. 

To  Roam  (perhaps  Oer.  raum,  room, 
twice;  W  EDO  WOOD)  has  not  the  fr«e- 
aom  and  carelessness  of  Ramblb,  and 
k  often  associated  with  restlessness, 
or  an  impulse  to  unsai^  wandering. 
As  Roam  implies  something  in  the 
impelling  to  wander,  so  Rovs  involves 
the  idea  of  a  future  purpose,  and  is 
commonly  associated  with  search  or 
wandering  in  quest  of  an  object. 

Range  (orig.  to  ttnd  rcmfct  qftoU 
diers  over  the  country;  Fr.  rang, rank) 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
within  certain  limits ;  as,  the  ranger  of 
m  park.  The  hunter  ranges  the  woods 
or  the  mountains,  that  is,  wanders 
about  some  more  or  less  definitely 
prescribed  area,  and  with  no  listless- 
ness  or  want  of  aim,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  purpose  of^  observation 
or  quest.  It  implies  a  riffht  and  a 
freedom.  To  Wander  (A.  S.  ioan- 
drian)  and  to  Stroll  (Da.  itreUe,  to 
etroU)  closely  resemble  each  other; 
but  a  stroll  is  commonly  on  foot, 
while  Wander  may  be  also  ^n  horse- 
back or  on  water.  Stroll  excludes 
that  idea  of  accident  and  ignorance 
of  the  course  or  road  whidi  some- 
times attaches  to  the  idea  of  wander- 
ing. Nor  has  it  so  direct  a  reference 
to  a  line  of  right  or  proposed  move- 
ment which  has  been  erroneously  left 
or  lost. 

«  We  most  not  rambU  in  this  field  with- 
out disceinment  or  choice,  nor  even  with 
theie  most  we  ramble  too  Iods."— BoLDro- 
BBOKB,  On  the  Study  cf  HisSory. 

**  Where'er  I  roant,  whateTer  realms  I  see, 
K7  heart,  aotraveird,   fondly  tnnu   to 
thee, 


Still  to  mj  brother  toras  with 

pain. 

And  drag*  at  each  remove  a  lengtheaiif 
•     **  GOUMXITS. 


"  The  wild  rooinge  of  men's  1 
odd  similitadet,  startling  met^hen,  ha> 
morons  enressions,  and  qiortive  repgesw 
tatimis  of  mings,  are  grown  more  ■owptshis 
in  almoet  all  conversations,  than  the  mart 
solid  reason  and  diseoarw."— SoOTT.  Ckhs 
OanJJfe. 

*'A  milk-white   hind,  immortal  aad  w 

ehangod. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  Ibreat  ranged 
Withont  unspotted,  innocent  witiiM. 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sia." 
Dbtdkv. 
"  These  mothers  ceroOto  beg 
for  their  helpless  inlknts." 

*'The7  wandered  about  in  sheepekiai 
and  goatskins."— JEh^/tf  A  BibU, 

RANGE.    Arrange. 

Arrange  and  Range  represent  re- 
spectively the  oomponnded  and  on- 
oompounded  form  01  the  Frendi  rois- 
gfr,  from  rang,  a  retnk  or  roatge.  As* 
RAKOs  expresses  the  relatiooshiB 
which  one  estaUishes  among  tereru 
things  which  one  ranges  to^pedier. 
Range  expresses  only  an  individiial 
idea.  Arrange  is  oomplez.  One  ar- 
ranges one*s  library  by  ranging  one's 
booKS.  To  rang^  is  to  put  in  plaoe,  ar- 
range is  to  put  in  order.  We  arrange 
occasionally,  we  are  ranging  ]>er- 
petually.  To  arrange  is  an  opeiaaon 
which  re(^uire8  some  action  of  mind. 
To  range  is  little  more  than  phystcaL 
The  former  implies  taste  and  Know- 
ledge, the  latter  is  to  follow  a  generic 
rule.  Arrange  implies  a  freMom  of 
will  and  choice.  Range  the  obligmtion 
of  a  predetermined  order. 

RANSOM.    Redeem. 

These  words  are  etymologicaUy 
identical,  Ransom  being  the  old  Fr. 
ratntom,  and  Fr.  ran^cn,  Lat.  1 " ' 


tiontm,  a  buying  off,  a  reUam,  In  its 
application,  Redeem  is  general;  Ran- 
som, particular.  We  redeem  things 
and  persons.  We  ransom  persons 
only.  MoreovOT,  the  means  of  re- 
deeming nrfi  manifold.  We  may  re- 
deem not  only  by  money,  but  by  care, 
bv  the  expenditure  of  labour,  iod  Uis 
luce.  We  ransom  only  by  money. 
Character,  life,  honour  may  be  re- 
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deemed.    Only  penoas,  or  their  life 
or  Ubertjy  are  the  objects  of  ransom. 
«« Talk  not  of  lilB  or  rantom,  he  repHet ; 
Fatroelos  dead,  whoerer  meets  me  diee.** 
Pops,  Homer. 
"For  no  waj  else,  they  said,  bat  this 

eoold  be. 
Their  wruog-detaioed  honour  to  redeem. 
Which  trne-bred  blood  should  more  than 

life  eeteefla.**  Daitikl. 
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RAPACIOUS.  Ravenous.  Vora- 
cious. 

Rapacious  (Lat  rUpncemf  from  rH- 
fUtrty  to  anu)  means  given  to  seize  from 
a  desire  of  possessing.  This  is  appli- 
cable to  matters  of  greed  in  food,  out 
obviously  extends  f£r  beyond  them. 

Ravenous  (raoen,  to  plunder ^  to  «fe- 
vouTf  O.  Fr.  raoiney  violenct,  Lat.  Hi- 
pinerf  piUag$)  and  Voracioits  (Lat 
v^hacem,  vordn,  to  dewnir)  applv  only 
to  matters  of  food,  except  bv  rhetori- 
cal analogy.  Of  these  two.  Ravenous 
denotes  rather  the  state ;  Voracious, 
the  nature  of  the  animaL  A  voracious 
beast  is  one  that  satisfies  its  appetite 
by  large  quantities  of  food ;  a  rave- 
nous animal  or  appetite  may  have 
been  pimply  made  so  by  long  priva- 
tion. There  are  some  animals  which 
cannot  be  called  voracious,  for  they 
pass  considerable  intervals  without 
taking  any  food;  yet  at  the  times  of 
eating  they  have  become  ravenous. 

'*  There  are  two  sorts  of  ararioe ;  the  one 
Is  bat  of  a  bastard  kind,  and  that  is  the 
I  appetite  of  gain,  not  for  its  own 
Ibr  the  pleasor  -  '  ••  • 
/  throngn  all  th 
aad  kuroij."— Cowijet. 


rapaeumM  appetite  of  gain,  not  for  its  owi 
sake,  but  Ibr  the  pleasure  of  refunding  im- 
mediatelT  througn  all  the  channels  of  pride 


of  pride 


*  The  curiosity  of  the  one,  like  the  hun- 
ger of  the  other,  devours  racenousfy^  and 
without  distinction,  whatever  oomes  in  its 
waj,  but  neither  of  them  digests."— Bo- 
XJNOBRoks,  Stmdjf  of  History. 

"But  it  ought  to  be  obeerved  that  it  is 
this  slowuMS  which  alone  suspends  the  vo- 
raeity  of  this  animal  (thesloth)."— Palkt. 

RARE.    Scarce. 

We  call  a  thing  Rare  (Lat.  rana, 
thin,  tcanttf)  when  only  a  few  of  the 
kina  exist,  or  can  be  procured.  We 
speak  of  a  thing  as  Scarce,  which 
existSj  or  is  to  be  had  at  the  present 
time,  in  diminished  quantities.  Dia- 
monds are  rare  when  they  are  com- 
pved  with  pebbles.  They  are  scarce 
when  there  happen  to  m  compars* 


tively  few  in  the  market.  Thus  Rare 
bears  reference  to  the  intrinsic  cha- 
racter of  things;  Scarce,  to  their  re- 
lation to  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. Scarce  implies  a  previous 
plenty,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Rare.  Rare  qualifies  what  is  an  ob- 
ject of  novelty,  curiosity,  or  intrinsic 
value ;  Scarce,  what  is  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity or  common  demand.  Things 
are  rare  by  nature;  they  hoecme  scarce 
by  circumstances. 

"  A  oerfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is 
one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world.** — 
Burks. 

"For  the  rarity  of  transparent  gems, 
their  lustre,  and  the  great  value  which 
their  soareeneu  and  men's  follj  sets  upon 
them,  emboldens  some  to  saj,  and  inclines 
others  to  believe,  that  sudi  rare  and  noble 
productions  of  Nature  must  be  endowed 
with  prooOTtionabie  and  consequently  with 
extraordinary  qualities.** — BoTLB. 

RATIONAL.    Reasonable. 

These  are  respectively  forms  coming 
to  us  directly  from  the  Latin  {rmionem^ 
reason)  and  the  French  form  of  the 
same  word,  raison.  Rational  has  re- 
lation to  reason  as  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  is  opposed  to  irrational; 
aSj  a  rational  bemg,  a  rational  stats  of 
mmd.  Reasonable  has  reference  not 
so  much  to  the  speculative  as  to  the 
practical  reason^  denoting  governed 
oy,  or  in  accordance  with,  ri^ht 
reason;  as,  '* Reasonable  views  m- 
volve  prospects  of  success.*' 

"Can  there,  then,  be  enthuiJasts  who 

rfiMS  to  follow  reason!  Ves,  undoubtedly, 
by  reason  they  mean  only  oonoeits. 
Therefore  such  penons  are  now  commonly 
called  reasonists,  or  rationalists,  to  distin 
gnish  them  from  true  reasoaers,  or  rational 
hiquirers.*'— Watbblavd. 

"  The  a^Jectire  reasonabU,  as  employed 
in  our  language,  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
ambifluinr  as  tne  substentiTe  from  which  it 
is  denred.  It  denotes  a  character  in  which 
reason,  taking  it  in  its  larger  acceptation, 
decided  ascendant  over  the  tem- 


per and  passions,  and  implies  no  particular 
propensity  to  a  display  of  the  discursive 
power — indeed,  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  such  a  propensity  ."^  Stbwabt. 

RAVAGE.  Devastatiok.  Deso- 
lation.   Havoc. 

Ravaob  (Fr.  f«iNi|^.  tvotr,  to  carry 
tff  violtntUf)  is  the  violence  that  mars 
and  spoilf ;  Devastation  {dimtstare, 
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to  lay  waste) f  the  violence  that  de- 
stroys and  litjs  waste;  Desolation 
(  LaL  ditbUUitm0m)y  the  riolenoe  which 
makes  emptj  and  uninhabited.  Ra- 
vage is  sudden,  yiolent,  seizing  and 
dragging  away,  as  the  imperious  con- 
queror ravages  the  territories  he  has 
subdued,  or  the  overflowing  torrent 
ravages  the  fields  which  it  should 
fertiuce,  or  the  flame  and  the  tempest 
commit  ravages.  Other  forces,  such 
as  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  deso- 
late a  country,  lyranny  and  foreign 
invasions  desolate  kingdoms.  That 
which  ravaji^  cannot  be  resisted.  It 
is  rapid  andterrible.  That  which  de- 
solates cannot  be  arrested :  it  is  cruel 
and  relentless.  That  which  devastates 
spares  nothing:  it  is  fierce  and  un- 
wearying in  its  work.  Ravage  spreads 
alarm  and  terror ;  desolation^  mourn- 
ing and  despair;  devastation,  fear 
and  horror. 

Havoc  ^A.  S.  hafoc,  a  hawk,  whence 
probably  Uie  Welsh  hafogf  deitructioriy 
the  word  being  used  as  a  cry  of  en- 
couragement to  hawks,  "  Cry  havoCf 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  "),  denotes 
indiseriminaU  destruction,  whether 
with  specific  violence  of  purpose  or 
not.  Recklessness  or  accident,  as 
well  as  design,  may  produce  havoc. 

"  Louis  XIV.  ravofftd  defencekM  coun- 
tries with  armies  snffloi^nt  to  eon()ner  them 
if  they  had  been  prepared  to  resist.  "—Bo- 

LUreBBOKX. 

«« 80  dismal  and  amasing  a  dtvastatUm," 

— TiLLOTBOir. 

*'  Ererv  Uncdom  divided  against  itself 
shall  be  bfooght  te  tU$olatum,"'-'Engluh 
BM9. 

"If  their  first  charge  eonid  be  supported , 
thej  (the  elephants)  were  easilj  driven  back 
upon  their  confederates.  They  then  broke 
throQgh  the  troops  behind  them,  and  made 
no  less  tunock  in  the  precipitation  of  their 
retreat  than  in  the  tirj  at  their  onset."— 
JiamUtr, 

REACH.    ExTBND.    Strbtcb. 

Rbach  (A.  S.  r^tean)  is  a  more  sig- 
nificant t^m,  though  a  simpler  one. 
than  ExTBNO  (Lat.«xttfii&r«,  to  ttretch 
ou(),  inasmuch  as  it  inrolves  not  the 
mere  abstract  idea  of  extension,  but 
such  extension  as  attains  to  a  given 
point  j  as,  a  tall  man  reaches  to  the 
top  or  the  door.  No  such  limitation  is 
conveyed  by  Extxmo  orSTRxrcu.  The 


SYNONYMS  [bBACH] 

idea  of  attainment  in  addition  to  ex- 
tension, which  belongs  to  R&acb,  is 
more  plainly  seen  in  the  transitive 
application  of  Reach,  as  the  sound 
reaches  the  ear. 

The  latter.  Stretch  (A.  S.  ttreeemn\ 
convevs  the  idea  of  effort,  or  is  em- 
ployed where  continuity  as  the  result 
of  effort  may  be  imagined;  as,  when 
we  speak  of  a  promontory  stretching 
far  out  to  sea,  the  analogy  suggested 
is  that  of  an  outstretch^  arm.  Ex- 
tend is  the  most  abstract  of  the  three, 
and  is  applicable  both  to  lines  ana 
spaces.  In  their  secondary  applica- 
tion. Extend  is  effortless,  as  observa- 
tion, power,  influence  may  be  ex- 
tendea,  that  is,  simply  carried  out 
farther;  they  may  be  stretched  un- 
duly ;  they  may  reach  or  not  to  the 
desired  point  or  amount.  Extension 
is  employed  scientifically,  as  a  pro- 
perty of  matter  or  space. 

"  Being  at  liberty  to  indnl^  hinuelf  in 
all  the  immnnitiee  of  invisibility,  ont  d  the 
TMch  of  danger,  he  ( Jnnins)  has  been  bold ; 
OQt  of  the  rmch  of  shame,  he  has  been  coo- 
Adent."— J0HN8OK. 

"  If  any  one  Mk  me  what  this  qiace  I 
speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he  tells  me 
what  his  extemiom  is.  For  to  say,  as  is 
nsnally  done,  that  extamon  is  to  hare  partes 
extra  partes,  is  to  say  only  that  txUmtum  is 
extauum. "— Looxx. 

"  His  slanting  raj 
Slides  ineAjotnal  down  the  snowy  Tale. 
And  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hne. 
Prom  every  herb  and  every  ^piry  blade. 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field.'* 
COWPKB. 


REALM. 


Statb.        Commgii* 


The  State  (Lat  flatus,  a  standing} 
is  the  bod^  politic  of  a  country,  some- 
times restricted  to  the  legislative  body, 
sometimes  extended  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  as  governed  by  the 
laws  of  their  representatives.  It  de- 
notes government  in  the  most  abstract 


Realm  (Fr.  royautnB;  m,  Lat.  rc- 
^em,  a  king)  denotes  such  a  nation  as 
IS  monarchical  and  aristocratic  in  its 
constitution.  Hence  such  emphstio 
expressions  as, ''  a  peer  of  the  reaLm.'* 
« the  parliament  of  the  realm."  We 
may  also,  with  less  ragard  to  its  ana- 
tocratic  constitution,  §pe§k  of  **  th« 
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parliament  of  the  country ;  **  but  we 
do  not  commonly  speak  of  *'  a  peer  of 
the  country." 

CoMMONWBALTH  (comnum  and 
weattk,  xcealf  or  vftU^being)  is  a  term 
not  bearing  so  distinctiyely  upon  the 
form  of  government,  but  belong  to  a 
free  country,  as  bein^  so  administered 
as  to  aim  at  the  public  good. 

**  Hit  realm  is  dadmred  to  be  aa  empire, 
and  his  crawn  imperial,  bj  many  AcU  of 
Parliament,  particolarlr  the  statntei  24 
Henry  VIII.,  ch.  12,  and  26  Henry  VIII.. 
ch.  28,  whio|i  at  the  same  time  deelare  the 
king  to  be  the  tapreme  head  of  the  realm 
in  matters  both  eiTil  and  eceleriaatieal.''^ 

BLAOKSTOirS. 

"The  Pnritans  in  the  reiffn  of  Mary, 
driven  firom  their  homes,  songht  an  asylnm 
in  Geneva,  where  they  fonod  a  state  with- 
out a  king,  and  a  Chnroh  without  a  bishop."* 
—Choatb. 

The  term  Commonwealth  has  re- 
ceived a  strong  anti-monarchical  tinge 
from  the  finet  tnat  this  name  was  given 
to  the  government  of  England  which 
intervened  after  the  deatn  of  Charles 
I.,  and  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Cromwell. 
"  The  Commomoealth  yet  panting  mider- 

neath 
The  stripes  and  wounds  of  a  late  eiril  war, 
Qasping  for  life,  and  scarce  rsetored  to 

hope.'*  Ben  JoNSOir. 

REASON.    Cause. 

Reason  (Fr.  ration,  Lat.  rUtUmem) 
relates  originally  to  logical  sequence. 
A  reason  is  the  Cause,  not  of  the 
existence  of  a  thing,  but  of  our  know- 
ing it.  It  is  the  mode  in  which  we 
take  account  of  its  being,  so  answer- 
ing to  the  question.  Howl  as,  '<  How 
do  you  know  that  your  friend  has 
gone  this  road  t "  "  Because  I  re- 
cognize his  footmarks."  In  common 
conversation  it  is  often  used  loosely 
instead  of  Cause,  either  the  physical 
cause^  namdy,  that  which  produces 
an  effect;  or  the  final  cause,  namely, 
the  purpose  for  which  a  thing  is 
done.  Reasons  are  logical;  causes 
are  natural.  The  cause  of  a  vessel's 
sailing  is  the  wind  acting  upon  the 
■ails.  The  retsoo  of  its  sioling  if  the 
order  g^ven  to  its  captain.  The  result 
of  a  reason  is  a  conclusion :  the  re- 
sult of  a  cause  is  an  effect.  TneosQse 
gives  the  physical,  the  reason^  the 
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metaphysical,  account.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cause  is  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient; the  reason  is  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory. 

"Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  ta 
every  man  that  a^eth  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you  with  meekness  and 
teuT."— English  JBible, 

"  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of 
the  common  ricissitndes  of  things,  we  can- 
not but  observe  that  several  particulars, 
both  qualiriea  and  substanoes,  begin  te 
exist,  and  that  they  receive  this  their  ex- 
istence firom  the  due  application  and  opera- 
tion of  some  other  being.  From  this  ob- 
servati<m  we  get  our  id^as  of  cause  and 
efllcct."— Locks. 

REBOUND.  Reverberate. 
Recoil. 

Rebound  (Fr.  rebondir)  is  simply 
to  spring  or  start  back  on  collision  by 
the  elastic  force  of  the  body  struck  or 
rebounding. 

Reverberate  (Lat  riverb^rire,  to 
heat  back)  is  now  restricted  to  the  re- 
bounding of  sound,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  spoken  of  the  reflexion  ot 
rays  of  light. 

Recoil  (Fr.  reeulevy  to  move  baek^ 
to  draw  back)  is  employed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  reoound  strikes  or 
closely  affects  the  person  causing  the 
movement  or  projection,  as  when  a 
gun  recoils,  or  a  plot  for  the  injury 
of  another  recoils  upon  the  plotter. 

"A  dreadful  sound 
Which  through  tiie  wood  loud  bellowing 
did  rebmtnd.**  SpxNBBR. 

"  And  every  soun 
Tis  but  of  aire  reverberatiomn.'* 

Chaucer. 
"  First  Fear  at  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

COLLIXS. 

RECEDE.  Retreat.  Retire. 
Withdraw.    Secede.    Abscond. 

To  Recede  (Lat  r&eciere)  is  to  ^o 
back. 

To  Retreat  (Fr.  ritracter,  Lat. 
retraetart)  is  to  dnzto  back.  Hence  Re- 
cede is  the  more  purely  mechanical. 
A  body  passing  away  from  us  recedes 
into  the  distance.  Retreat,  except 
when  it  is  employed  in  poetic  ana- 
logy, inTolves  a  purpose  in  receding; 
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«aoh  M  the  object  of  leaving  one 
locality  or  position  to  go  to  another. 

Retirb  (Fr.  rttirtr^  to  withdraw)  is 
closelj  similar  to  RBTRSATy  bat  more 
strongly  denotes  ^e  purpose  of  ab- 
senting one's  self  from  riew.  A  party 
of  soldiers,  unable  to  bold  one  post  in 
fighting,  may  retreat  to  another.  A 
combatant,  couTinced  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  success,  may  retire  alto- 
gether from  the  contest. 

WiTUDRAW  is  in  English  exactly 
what  Retire  is  in  French ;  but,  as  u 
common  in  such  cases,  withdraw  is 
the  more  familiar  and  less  dignified 
tffim.  An  army  retires  from  the  occu- 
pation of  a  country.  An  individual 
withdraws  on  finding  the  company 
uncongenial  to  him. 

Secede  (Lat.  icced^y  to  withdraw) 
denotes  a  public  and  formal  act  of 
separation  from  a  body  with  which 
one  was  associated,  more  especially 
religious  and  political  bodies. 

Abscond  (Lat.  absoondJiny  to  hide 
away)  has  in  English  taken  an  intran- 
sitiye  sense  instead  of  the  transitive 
sense  of  the  Latin.  It  is  to  go  into 
continuous  retirement,  to  wiuidraw 
from  the  sight  and  intercourse  of 
men,  commonly  with  an  implied 
fiirtiyeness  of  purpose,  as  the  debtor 
or  the  offender  against  the  laws  ab- 
sconds to  avoid  detection.  Ray  speaks 
of  swallows  absconding  in  the  winter. 
Bentley  used  the  verb  actively. 

"  Nothing  disoorerable  in  the  lansr  siir> 
face  is  ever  covered  uid  absconded  from  of 
bj  the  interpodtion  of  anj  doads  or  sUsU 
bat  inch  as  rise  from  oar  own  globe.** — 
Bkstlby,  Serrmm*. 

RECEIPT.    Rece^ion. 

These  terms — both  derived  fr^m  the 
Latin  rWtphrty  part,  reeepttu,  to  rf- 
csttie — differ  in  the  appHcatioiis  to 
which  usage  has  restricted  them. 

Receipt  applies  to  inanimate  ob- 
iects,  as  being  simply  taken  into  pos- 
session; Reception,  to  persons,  and 
tp  such  objects  as  are  connected  with 
will  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
eivers.  A  receipt  of  goods  u  acknow- 
ledged. The  reception  of  favours 
merits  gratitude.  ^*His  friend  met 
with  a  warm  reception."    1  acknow* 
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ledge  the  receipt,  not  the  reoepdoa,  of 
a  letter. 
"  At  the  reo^pt  of  toot  lett«r.*»  i 


:   fa 
ho. 


"Hie  reeepUoH  U  here  recorded  ea  a 
medal,  on  which  one  of  the  eniwgna  preeeali 
him  his  hand.**— Addisov. 

RECLAIM.    Reform. 

To  Reclaim  (Fr.  r^ctamer^  to  claim 
back)  always  denotes  an  extamal  in- 
fluence, such  as  the  exhortationa  and 
representations  of  friends. 

Reform  (Fr.  Hformor)  joonuBon^ 
implies  motives  springing  from,  with- 
in. A  man  reforms  nimself,  and  re- 
claims his  neiffhbour.  Reclaim  is 
also  more  specific.  Reform  is  of  the 
character  genexaUy.  Reclaim  refiara 
to  some  specific  vice  or  error,  to  the 
latter  of  which  Reform  does  not  apply 
so  forcibly.  Reclaim  has  also  ft  mors 
extended  sense.  We  mar  be  reelaoied 
from  misery  or  error.  We  are  reloracd 
only  from  vice.  On  the  other  hand, 
individuals  are  reclaimed;  svstemsor 
institutions  also  are  reformed. 

"A  qaalifled   |Ji^>perty  maj  wmhaim 
aninwls  fens  natuw  per  indastnam 
minis,  bj  a  man's  reelmming  aad  m**' 
them  tame  bj  art,  industry,  and  edoea. 
tion."— Blaokstohx. 

"  This  shall  eertainlj  be  oar  portion  as 
well  as  his,  unless  we  do  prevent  it  by  a 
speedy  rrformation  of  our  lives.**— Bmaxp. 

RECLINE.    Repose.    Rest. 

To  Recune  (Lat.  r&nnart,  to  tean 
backwards)  is  to  lean  back  for  sup- 
port. 

Repose  (Fr.  reposer)  is  to  place 
one's  self  in  the  easiest  position  for 
rest. 

To  Rest  (Fr.  restery  to  rvmitu)  it 
to  cease  from  labour  or  exertion,  and 
may  be  in  a  standing  or  any  othar 
posture. 

"  To  their  supper  fhiits  they  fell. 
Nectarine    fruits,   which  the 
boughs 

Yielded  them  skia-longas  they  satr 

On  the  soft  doway  bank,  damaak'd  witbv 
flowers.**  MoLTOM-. 

The  word  Rklinb  in  the  above  is  aa 

adjective. 

'*  80  forth  she  rode,  without  repoee  or  rmmt 

Searching   all  lands,  and  each  tea  * 
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Till  that  to  the  sea-coMt  at  length  she  her 
addzett."  SpjtifSSB. 

REIPOGNIZE.    AciNowxEDOB. 

To    ACSNOWLBDOB     18    OppOflCd   tO 

keeping  back  or  concealing.  It  is  to 
avow  our  knowledge,  where  that 
knowledge  had  been  preriously  con- 
fined to  oarselTes,  and  where  the 
avowal  of  it  on  'our  part  famishes 
others  with  peculiar  and  complete 
evidence.  The  extent  to  which  ac- 
knowledgment famishes  knowledge 
to  others,  in  the  sense  of  information 
which  they  did  not  previoaslj  possess, 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  To  acknow- 
ledge one's  obligations  for  the  kind- 
ness of  others,  is  little  more  than 
openly  to  express  them.  To  acknow- 
ledge one's  nult,  may  or  mi^  not  im- 
ply that  it  was  not  known  to  others. 
To  acknowledge  a  secret  mairiage,  is 
to  give  others  a  completeness  of  in- 
formation which  otherwise  they  had 
not  possessed.  The  difference  between 
acknowledge  and  Rbcoonizb  (Lat. 
reeognoteertf  to  know  ogatn)  tarns  on 
the  previous  state  of  our  own  minds. 
We  acknowledge  what  we  knew  dis- 
tinctly before,  though  we  did  not 
make  that  knowledge  public  We 
recognize  what  we  saw  at  first  only 
mdiuinctbf.  That  which  we  recog- 
niie  we  know,  as  it  were,  anew,  and 
admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence 
which  it  brings.  A  person  is  recog- 
nised as  an  ambassador  when  he  pro- 
duces his  testimonials.  We  recognise 
a  friend  after  a  long  absence  when  we 
have  had  time  to  ]Mit  together  the 
ocular  evidence  of  his  identity.  We 
reoogniie  troths,  principles,  claims, 
and  the  like  when  such  grounds  for 
them  have  been  laid  before  us  as  we 
feel  we  cannot  reieot.  Hence  acknow- 
ledgment is  for  tne  sake  of  others ;  re- 
cognition is  on  our  own  account.  In 
acknowledging  we  impart  knowledge ; 
in  recoffniaing  we  receive  it.  Ac- 
knowledgment is  actire,  recognition 
is  passive* 

*'  Hang,  beg,  ttarre,  die  In  the  ttieetsl 
For  bj  mj  tool   111  ne'er  aeknowUdjf$ 

thee. 
Nor,  what  if  mtre,  shall  nerer  do  thee 

good."  8HAX0PBAmX. 
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•«  Bot  the  view  in  whirh  the  State  m> 
gards  the  practiee  of  morally  is  evidently 
seen  in  its  reooffnitum  of  that  nunoos  maxim 
bj  which  penal  laws  in  all  commnnities  are 
fiuhioaed  and  direeted,  that  the  severity 
of  the  ponishment  most  always  rise  in  pro- 
portioD  to  the  propensity  to  the  crime."— 

WABBUBTOK. 

RECOUNT.    Relatb. 

These  terms  differ  in  the  character 
of  the  subject-matter.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  account  of  circumstances 
or  occurrences  is  common  to  both; 
but  we  Relatb  (Lat.  r^erre,  part. 
r)Uatutf  to  bring  back)  generally ;  we 
Recount  (Fr.  meouter,  to  r$late)  spe- 
cifically. Anything  which  has  oc- 
curred of  a  complex  character,  and  in 
order  of  occurrence,  may  be  related. 
We  recount  in  closer  detail  what  is 
personally  connected  with  ourselves 
and  matter  of  our  own  experience. 
We  relate  the  story  of  another's  ad- 
ventures ;  we  recount  our  own.  The 
term  Relate  is  also  broadly  applicable 
to  all  modes  of  connected  statements^ 
as  by  writiag  or  by  word  of  mouth ; 
Recount  is  commonly  restricted  to 
word  of  mouth.  We  relate  things 
that  have  occurred ;  we  recount  them 
at  they  occurred.  We  ought  to  re- 
count fully,  and  to  relate  accurately. 
Nor  are  we  usually  said  to  recount 
matters  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
The  old  soldier  recounts  the  battles 
in  whidi  he  was  engaged,  he  may  re- 
late what  he  saw  an  hour  ago. 
'*Io  all  His  angels,  who  with  tme  i^ 

planae 
Recount  His  praises.*  Milton. 

"  Tmth  she  relates  in  a  snblhner  strain 
Than    all    the   teles   the  boldest  Greeks 
conld  feign."  Wajxxb. 

RECOVER.     Retrieve.     Re- 

GAIN. 

Recover  is  the  O.  Fr.  recouvrer, 
from  the  Lat.  rtetiptrdre,  to  recover. 

Retrieve  is  from  the  French  re- 
trouvorf  tojind  againy  It.  ritrovare.  We 
are  said  to  recover  what  has  been 
accidentally  lost,  or  lost  from  want 
of  reflexion ;  to  retrieve  that  the  loss 
of  which  is  more  distinctly  charge- 
able upon  us  as  a  &ult.  A  man  loties 
his  purse,  and  by  assiduous  inquiry 
and  search  succeeds,  perhaps,  in  re- 
covering it.    He  retrieves  his  good 
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nanie.  A  man  mai^  recover  bj  good 
luck;  but  he  retrieves  through  bif 
own  exertions. 

Regain  (Fr.  regagiUTf  to  r€^ain) 
denotes  the  reooverj  of  what  is  of 
simple  and  obvious  value.  We  re- 
cover what  is  of  eenend,  even  indi- 
rect, advantage.  vVe  retrieve  what 
it  is  a  positive  loss  to  have  parted 
with.  We  regain  possessions ;  we  re- 
trieve losses ;  we  recover  advantages. 

"  ThiMigh  wicked  msn  be  under  the  in- 
fluence ortheir eormpt  preTaaliog  inclin»- 
tiont,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  their  livee, 
yet  at  eome  certain  MMone,  and  e^>ecially 
In  the  absence  of  temptations,  their  en- 
chanted reaMHi  and  nnderttandinff  may 
ricovar  its  doe  tt/roe  and  spring."-- Watha- 

LAJTD. 

"  There  is  much  to  be  done,  undonbtedly, 
and  mnch  to  be  rstrieoed^*' — Bitbxk. 

**  My  sonl  attends  thy  voiee ;  and  banish'd 

Virtue 
Btrires  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind." 
JoKmoK. 

RECTITUDE.    JtrsncB. 

Rectitude  (Lat.  r§ctttui(nemf 
ttraightneUf  upri^htneu)  is  oonfonnitj 
to  the  rule  of  right  in  principle  and 
practice. 

Justice  (Lat.  jut((tia)  refers  more 
especially  to  the  carrying  out  of  law 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  others. 
Rectitude  is,  therefore,  in  one's  self; 
justice  is  on  account  or  others.  Jus- 
tice is  by  moralists  sometimes  divided 
into— commutative^  which  assures  to 
<very  man  what  is  his  own  in  fact 
or  by  promise;  distributive,  which 
deals  out  to  several  according  to  their 
deserts ;  and  general,  which  through 
any  channels,  thoueh  not  strictly  com- 
mutative or  distributive,  carries  out 
the  ends  of  law,  as  in  the  government 
of  his  children  by  a  parent. 

"Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  ino^ble  of 
that  sincerest  of  pleasures,  the  oonsetoos- 
iie«  of  acting  right ;  for  rectitude  does  not 
Mnsut  in  eztensiTeneas  of  knowledge,  bat 
tn  doing  the  best  according  to  the  lights 
^Aurded."— 4KAB0H. 

"  The  king-becoming  graces. 
AMjustiet,  verity,  temperance,  and  stwle- 

ness, 
r  hare  no  relish  of  them." 

Shakjespeabb. 

REDRESS.    Rbuep. 

Redress  (Fr.  •irdrener,  to  sifxtightm) 
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is,  literally,  the  bringing  back  to  the 
right,  and  is  sud  only  in  regard  to 
matters  of  right  and  justice;  while 
Reubv  (Fr.  relirff  reUvetf  to  ram 
anow)  IB  said  of  the  ligfateniog  of 
anything  that  may  be  regarded  as  of 
the  nature  of  a  burden,  as  pain,  in- 
convenienoe,  obligation,  or  necessity. 
Power  and  justice  redress,  charity 
and  humanity  relieve. 

**Thas  heavenward  all  things  tend.    For 

all  were  onoe 
Perfect,  and  all  most  be  at  length   !«• 

stored. 
80  God  has  greatly  porposed;  Who  wonU 

else 
In  His  dishonoured  works  Himself  endu« 
Dishonoor,  and  be  wronged  without  n- 

drete,**  Ck>wpBB. 

"  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longor 
looked  apon  that  order,  as  they  had  dose 
before,  as  the  oomfiirtars  of  their  distn'M. 
and  the  rdievert  of  their  iadigeaoe.*— 
8mith«  WtaUkqf  Nations, 

REEL.    Stagger.    Totter. 

Involuntary  and  unsteady  motion 
in  animate  beings  is  common  to  thee 
terms. 

To  Reel  (oonnected  with  roU)  is  to 
move  in  such  a  way  as  to  border  on 
the  loss  of  equilibrium. 

To  Stagger  may  be  applied  to 
standing  as  well  as  walking,  and  de- 
notes a  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
power  of  staiMung  upright  (Dut. 
staggertn^  to  itagger).  As  reeling  is 
the  effect  of  force  or  misdiiected 
movement,  as  in  intoxication,  to  stag- 
gering indicates  either  great  pres- 
sure, as  of  a  burden,  or  unsteadinetf 
of  brain,  and  consequent  weakness. 

Totter  (Du.  toutmu  to  oseUlatt, 
txcing:  Wedgwood)  is  the  indication 
of  weakness,  especially  in  the  support 
of  the  limbs,  and  is  applied,  as  the 
others  are  not,  to  what  u  inanimate; 
as,  a  building  tottering  to  its  fall. 

**  They  reel  to  and  iro  and  etagger  like  a 
dranken  man,  and  are  at  their  wits*  end." 
--Eng,  J^Bolme. 

"  Tottering  on  the  seat  of  elcTation.**— 
Idler. 

RE-ESTABLISH.  Restore. 
Repair.    Replace.    Rbhabilxtati. 

Rb-s8tabu8H  (Fr.  r^tahUr)  signi- 
fies properly  to  put  upon  a  formsr 
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footing,  to  restore  to  a  former  ttate ; 
Rbstore  (Lat.  rMtaurare),  to  reinstate 
a  thing  in  its  integrity,  its  force,  its 
consideration,  and  condition ;  Repair 
(  Lat.  r^j^artry  tomend)^  to  give  back  to  ' 
a  thing  its  form,  its  totality,  its  origi- 
nal aspect.  We  re-establish  what  has 
been  orerthrown,  rained,  destroyed. 
One  restores  what  has  becni  degraded, 
disfig^ired,  dilapidated.  One  repairs 
what  has  been  spoilt,  damaged,  and 
deteriorated.  Like  the  verb  establishf 
howeyer,  we  do  not  speak  of  re-es- 
tablishing things  purelj  material,  bat 
things  which  haye  the  natnre  of  force, 
order,  law,  continaed  existence,  or 
operation.  The  others  are  capable  of 
a  purely  material  application.  We 
re-establish  that  which  had  lost  its 
influence  and  its  action.  We  restore 
that  which,  being  capable  of  yariation, 
has  lost  mach  of  its  stability,  force, 
yigour,  activity,  or  excellence.  We 
repair  that  which  has  been  injariously 
affected  contrary  to  its  own  intrinsic 
perfection  or  the  established  order  of 
things.  We  are  also  said  to  repair 
the  eyil  or  the  loss  itself. 
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Replace  has  a  more  decided  mean- 
ing, that  of  patting  a  thine  back  to 
the  place  from  which  it  haa  been  re- 
moved. It  may  be  obseryed  that  the 
term  has  also  the  meaning  of  furnish- 
ing a  substitute  for  what  has  altog[ether 
disap]>eared,  so  that  the  identity  of 
the  original  is  lost. 

REFERENCE.    Relation. 

Both  these  words  are  formed  from 
the  Lat.  ri^itre,  pArt  rilahu,  to  carrtf 
baekf  but  express  diffisrent  aspects  of 
the  same  iaea.  The  relation  is  the 
fixed  connexion  reoogniied  as  exist- 
ing between  two  things  in  any  way. 

The  RxPERENCv  is  the  act  of  refer- 
ring, or  the  state  of  being  referred, 
and  springs  out  of  the  case  and  the 
occasion.  Thus  the  reference  is  the 
specific  institution  of  a  mental  con- 
nexion which  ends  when  the  mind 
ceases  to  regpd  the  relation,  while 
the  relation  is  inherent  and  perma- 
nent. UnleM  Christianity  stood  re- 
lated to  the  forms  of  social  life,  we 
could  not  speak  of  it  in  referenoe  to 
slayery* 


REFORM.    Rbpormation. 

Reformation  (Lat.  ryhrmare.  to 
shape  anew)  is  usually  employed  of 
matters  of  paye  moral  or  political 
importance  in  the  interests  of^nations 
and  the  character  of  indiyiduak. 

Reform  is  oftener  applied  to  prac- 
tical details.  We  spealc  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  morals  ana  in  religion;  a 
reform  in  goyemment  and  administra- 
tion or  management.  So  reform  is 
commonly  local  or  partioular,  re- 
formation is  general.  An  organiza- 
tion, a  polity,  or  the  character  of  an 
individual,  may  need  reform  in  one  or 
more  particulars,  without  requiring 
such  a  radical  alteration  as  would  fa^ 
implied  in  the  term  Reformation. 
Whately  has  well  remarked, 

"  It  if  a  ree«nt  custom  to  ajfeek  of  re- 
forming  abnset ;  bat  this  is  an  impropriety 
of  languam.  Abuses  maf  be  remedied  or 
eztirpatea,  bat  thej  euiQot  be  rtforvted. 
In  the  same  waj^  we  speak  improperly  of 
earing  diseases.  It  is,  correotly  speakmg, 
the  patient  who  is  cored." 
Under  another  yiew.  Reformation 
and  Reform  also  differ  as  actiye  and 
passiye.  Reformation  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  act  of  refi>nning ; 
Rrform,  of  the  state  of  being  re- 
formed. A  reformation  may  be  going 
on ;  a  reform  may  be  effected. 

"  This  was  a  proper  time  to  enter  opon 
the  holiness  of  a  rtformcAicm,  which  erery 
man  who  gare  himself  a  momenfte  time 
to  think  most  be  satisfied  was  absolotely 
necessary.  "—Pitt,  Sptack  on  Parliamen- 
tary Be/orm. 
**  What  rice  has  it  snbdoed,  whose  heart 

reclaimed 
By  rigoar  ?  or  whom  laogbed  into  reform  f  *' 

COWPEB. 

REFRACTORY.    Unruly.    Un- 

GOyERNABLE. 

Refractory  (Lat.  refraetttrius,  ob- 
stinate) is  the  actiye  and  positiye  con- 
dition of  Unruunbss.  The  unruly 
child  is  simply  hard  to  keep  under 
rule.  The  rraractory  child  perversely 
breaks  rule.  An  unruly  temper  or 
disposition  is  under  no  souna  prin- 
ciple of  control ;  a  refractory  temper 
rebels  against  it. 

Unooternablb  (Lat  gHbernarey  to 
steer,  to  govern)  denotes  Uiat  extreme 
of  refractoriness  which  successfully 
sets  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  control. 
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"  That  religion  thus  Donad  vp  bj  politi- 
riftii*  might  be  cTery  way  compliant  with 
and  obeeqnioiM  to  their  desiffnt.  and  no  way 
rrfraetory  to  the  lame/'— Cudwobth. 

"  Who  alone  ranet  order  the  wnndy  wiHs 
and  alTeetions  of  anfol  men."— .^Ij^/tcoA 
Litmrgy, 

*'Hanghty  and  ungwemabU  spirite."— 
Haul 

REFRESH.  Retive.  Renovate. 
Rekew. 

Refebsh  (Fr.  rafratchir^  to  eooly  re- 
fresh) denotes  the  renewal  of  what  is 
▼ital  or  TiTid ;  as  to  refresh  one  who 
is  faint,  or  a  colour  which  has  become 
faded. 

Revite  (Lat.  rtvtvfhre,  to  live  again) 
is  to  renew  that  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  vital  force,  or  maj  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  it 

Renew  and  Renovate,  which  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  word,  the 
former  coming  to  us  through  the 
French  fwu/;  and  the  latter  through 
the  Latin  noviu,  neto,  differ  in  being 
employed,  the  former  more  distinc- 
tively of  moral,  the  latter,  of  physical, 
subjects :  as,  to  renew  a  vow ;  to  re- 
novate furniture.  All  involve  the 
idea  of  a  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  state.  Revive  and  Rp.fr  f.sh 
belong  specially  to  animal  bodies. 
One  who  had  fainted  revives  when  the 
functions  of  life  return.  One  who  is 
weary  is  refreshed  when  those  func- 
tions are  performed  with  more  anima- 
tion ;  Refresh  thus  implying  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  antecedent  exhaustion 
to  that  implied  by  Revive.  Any- 
thing of  wnich  the  force  or  action 
has  lain  dormant  or  in  abeyance 
may  be  said  to  be  revived,  as  a  cus- 
tom, a  claim,  a  practice,  in  this  ap- 
plication, Revive  belongs  rather  to 
things  eztemaly  Renew,  to  things  in- 
ternal, to  one's  self.  To  renew  a  cus- 
tom, would  mean  a  custom  of  one's 
own ;  to  revive  a  custom,  would  indi* 
eate  that  others  besides  one's  self  are 
interested.  Dcmnant  energies,  and 
even  weakened  impressions  are  said 
to  be  revived.  Renovate  never  im- 
plies any  cessation  or  intervd  of  time ; 
whereas  Renew  is  of^aa.  employed  of 
the  toking  up  of  what  has  been  sus- 
pended. 
^  la  order  to  keep  the  mind  in  repair,  it 


[R£FB£6H] 


ie  neceMary  to  replace  and  refntktm  theee 
imprenions  of  Natnre  which  ar«  e<atan- 
ally  wearing  away.''.-BETiroLDS. 

"  GroM  eormptioDS  of  the  Chriatiaa  doe- 
trine,  which  the  caprice  and  Tanitj  oTtte 
hrentions  age,  have  revived  rather  than 
produced."— Bishop  Hobslet. 
"  AH  Natnre  feels  the  renovatino  fort* 
Of  winter."  Thoksos. 

"  The  old  cnstom  upon  many  estates  ist» 
let  for  leasee  of  liyes  renewable  at  plemre.* 
— Swift. 

REFUSE.  Decline.  Dewt.  Rs- 
JECT.    Repel.    REBrpp.     Repulse. 

Refuse  (Fr.  rtftuer,  Lat  r^tfidw, 
to  ptuh  back)  indicates  the  expressioa 
of  an  unwillingness  to  grant  what 
others  desire,  request,  or  demand. 

Decline  (Lat.  decrmare^  to  beni 
away  from)  is  a  gentle  yet  determined 
refusal  to  act  in  a  manner  proposed, 
and  most  commonly  from  motives  of 
consideration  or  prudence.  We  may 
decline  what  is  advantageous  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  what  is  desired  by 
others. 

We  Dent  (Fr.  d^nier^  Lat.  dhOgire) 
what  is  desired  of  us  by  others,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  in  which  denial  ■ 
opposed  to  affirmation. 

We  Reject  (Lat.  rqich^,  part,  »«- 
jectiUy  to  east  back)  what  is  strongly 
opposed  to  our  taste, judgment,  orin- 
clination. 

VVe  Repel  (Lat.  ri^Wire,  to  drive 
back)  what  others  press  upon  us. 

Rebuff  (It.  ribuffo.  rebuff,  reproof) 
denotes  such  a  refusal  or  repelling  as 
by  its  decisive  character  inflicts  a 
shock  upon  the  other  party — r«ftisal 
that  mav  be  feh.  To  repel  is  to  re- 
ject  with  violence,  to  rebuff  is  torefbss 
with  contempt. 

To  Repulse,  another  form  of  Repel 
(Lat.  ritpelUre,  rUpiUsm)  is  effiectuaUy 
to  repel,  to  force  back  upon  another 
his  own  advances,  overtures,  ap- 
proaches, efforts,  attacks.  Only  the 
movements  of  intelligent  agents  sie 
repulsed,  ^hile  natural  or  meehaniod 
foxoes  may  be  repelled 

Entreaties,  invitations,  are  refused, 
proposals  toe  declined,  reouests  and 
petitions  are  denied,  propositions  and 
counsels  are  rejected,  advances  are  re- 
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pelled,  impoitunides  rebuffed,  attacks 
repnlsed. 

*'  Complete  to  hftve  discovered  and  rejpndted 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeminff  friend.'* 
MiLTOir. 

*'A  flat  refusal  on  his  (their  prince's) 
part  redness  them  to  the  melaneholjalter- 
natire  of  eontinnins  to  snbmit  to  one  grie- 
vance asA  to  staaa  ejqMsed  to  the  ^er 
danger,  or  of  freeing  themselves  from  both 
without  his  oonsentT*— BoLDTOBBOKS. 

"He  (Evel7n*s  fkther)  was  a  stndions 
decUner  of  honours  and  titles.**— EvxLTir. 
**  Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  do 

firing. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  londlj  sweep  the 

string. 
Hence  with  <Unial  vain  and  eoj  excuse.** 

MiLTOK. 

"  For  alwajs  tiie  weakest  part  of  man- 
kind are  the  most  sns|»cions ;  the  less  thej 
understand  things  the  more  designs  thej 
imagine  are  laid  for  them,  and  the  best 
ronnsels  are  soonest  rotated  bj  them.**— 
SnujirerLXBT. 

"  Thejr  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and 
jet  attracted  each  other  strmaglj.**— Mi.o> 

AULAT. 

**  Marvel.ing  that  he  who  had  never  heard 
such  speeches  fit>m  any  knight  should  be 
thus  rebufed  by  a  woman ;  and  that  marvel 
made  him  hear  out  her  speech."— 8ii>irsT, 
Arcadia, 

REITERATE.    Repiat. 

To  RspsAT  (Lat.  rifp^tere)  u  no 
more  than  to  do  or  say  what  one  has 
already  said  or  done ;  and  this  once 
again  or  oftener  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  Reiterate  (Lat.  rtXttiratio,  sabst. 
from  obs.  rtXtirart)  is  to  do  this  in 
a  fixed  and  determined  way,  hence 
naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  to 
exhibit  one's  determination  by  /re- 
^u^^y  ofthe  same  words  or  act.  He 
who  repeats  is  often  content  with 
repeating  the  substance,  he  who  re- 
iterates 18  led  by  his  obstinacy  to  re- 
peat in  exact  form. 

RELUCTANT.     Averse.      Ad- 

TERSB.      UnWILUNG. 

RELccTAMT(Lat.re/uetari,etf«tni^^i« 
against)  is  a  term  of  the  will,  whidi, 
as  it  were,  struggles  against  toe  deed, 
and  relates  always  to  questions  of  ac- 
tion. 

Averse  (Lat.  aoeriuj,  turned  away 
from)  is  a  term  of  the  nattire  or  dis- 
position, and  relates  to  objects  or  to 


actions,  as  a  matter  of  taste.  It  indi- 
cates a  settled  sentiment  of  dislike,  as 
reluctance  is  specific  in  regard  to 
acts. 

Adterse  (LaX.  advemUf  oppoted  to) 
denotes  active  opposition  and  hos- 
tility, as  a  matter  of  judgment.  Uii- 
WILLING  is  the  widest  or  all,  and  ex- 
presses no  more  than  decided  dis- 
inclination. It  is,  however,  the 
weakest  term  of  all,  and  refers  to 
action  only. 

*' Well*  savs  I*  since  it  must  be  so,  here 
is  mj  arm ;  but  I  go  half  ra^Kctont/y,  for  I 
like  this  place  so  well,  I  conld  be  content 
to  live  hoe  always." — Skabob,  Light  of 
Nature, 

Averse  is  only  predicated  of  beings  of 
intelligence  and  will.  Adverse  may  be 
employed  even  of  physical  influences. 
as  adverse  winds.  When  predicated 
of  persons,  Adverse  is  muco  stronger 
than  A  VBRSB.  The  man  who  is  ave»e 
to  a  measure  only  dislikes  it,  and  mav 
still  perhaps  adopt  it.  He  who  is  ad- 
verse to  it,  thinks  it  his  bounden  duty 
to  do  all  be  can  to  oppose  and  prevent 
it. 

"Happy  were  it  for  ns  all  if  we  bore 
prosperity  as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endore 
an  adverte  fortune."— Southbt. 

"Nature  is  so  Ikr  from  producing  it 
(virtue)  that  it  yieldeth  migbty  obstacles 
and  resistanees  to  its  birth,  uere  being  in 
the  best  dispositions  mnoh  cBoereeneu  from 
good,  and  great  proneness  to  evil."— BaBi- 
BOW. 

"  Which  deferring,  as  it  must  needs  he 
the  argument  of  an  evil  man,  and  an  indi- 
cation of  uKuriUingneet  to  live  worthily,  so 
it  can  serve  really  no  prudent  end  to  which 
it  can  fkllacionsly  pretend.  "—Bishop  Tat* 
lob. 

REMAINDER.  Rest.  Rem- 
nant.   Residue. 

Remainder  {mo  Remain)  is  not  so 
general  as  Rest  (Fr.  rrster,  to  ttop  o- 
remain\  which  is  indeed  the  most 
general  of  all  these  terms,  and  de- 
notes, universally,  that  which  remains 
or  is  left  after  the  separation  of  a  part 
or  parts,  whether  in  fact  or  contem- 
plation, and  may  be  so  as  the  result  of 
circumstances  or  purposely.  The  re- 
mainder is  the  rest  under  certain  con- 
ditions, most  commonly  the  smaller 
part  wnich  remains  after  the  greater 
part  bas  been  taken  away.    It  is  also 
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more  applicable  to  mental  and  moral. 
Rest  to  physical,  matters. 

Remnant  (Lat.  rhndneref  to  ttay  be- 
hind) has  in  itself  much  the  same 
meaning  as  REMAnn>BR,  of  which  it  is 
only  another  form,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  implied  process  which  precede 
the  leavmg,  which,  in  the  case  of 
remnant,  is  that  of  use,  consumption, 
or  waste.  It  is  commonly  a  vety  small 
part. 

Residue  (Lat.  rhiduuM,  r^iMcrt,  to 
remain  behtJtd)  is  that  part  which  has 
not  been  disposed  of:  that  is,  either 
purposely  omitted  to  oe  used,  or  un- 
touched by  a  prerious  process  of  dis- 
tribution or  use.  Natner  Remnant, 
Remainder,  nor  Residue  can  be  em- 
ployed, like  Rest,  to  express  the  result 
of  purpose. 
*«  Searce  tereo,  tht  thin  remainder  <tf  my 

fleet. 
From  itorma  preserved,  within  your  hu- 
boormeet."         Dbtden,  FtrgiL 

It  is  possible  that  the  rest  may  be  the 
larger  jiart,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
others  it  is  the  smaller.  Out  of  a  com- 
pany of  twenty,  for  instance,  it  mi^ht 
nappen  that  one  should  give  expression 
to  a  particular  opinion,  and  that  all 
the  rest  should  dissent  m>m  it;  on  the 
other  band,  the  remainder  would  im- 
ply a  minority,  and  the  remnant  a 
email  minority. 

"  Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophert.*' 
— Stilukgixebt. 

"The  remnant  ihall  retnnif  eren  tht 
remnant  of  Jaoob«  nnto  the  mighty  God. 
For  though  thy  people  larael  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  re- 
i^ira,'*'- English  Bible. 

*'Re  bnmeth  part  thereof  in  Uie  fire, 
with  part  thereof  be  eateth  flesh,  he  roasteth 
roast,  and  is  satisfied.  Yea,  he  warmeth 
himself,  and  saith«  Ahal  I  am  warrn^  I 
have  seen  the  fire.  And  the  residue  them^ 
he  maketh  a  god.**—  Ibid. 

REMISSION.  Absolution.  Par- 
don.    Grace. 

Grace  (Lat.  gratia)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  generic  term  under 
which  the  rest  are  included. 

Pardon  (Fr.  pardon),  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  lurisprudence,  is  the 
grace  aocorded  by  the  Prince  to  one 
who,  though  implicated  in  an  affiUr, 
is  yet  not  tne  author  of  it,  nor  an  ac- 


STNONTMS  [remission] 

complice.    It  is  then  the  grace  of  not 
punishing  the  innocent. 

Remission  (Lat.  rimistihitm)  b  the 
grace  which  is  accorded  to  one  who 
has  committed  an  inToluntanr  morder, 
or  has  killed  another  while  aefendinir 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  grace  extended 
to  the  unfortunate,  or  to  the  bai^en 
exerciser  of  his  own  right.  There  wu 
also  another  act  called  the  aboUtiofif 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  arbi- 
trary pardon  of  one  in  abeolnte  power 
extended  to  a  crime  irremissible  in  it- 
self: a  robbery  of  justice. 

Absolittion  (LAt,abt6lutionem)  is  a 
judgment  by  which  an  accused  penoB 
IS  declared  innocent,  or  reinstated  as 
such. 

In  common  lanjguage,  the  proper 
idea  of  Remission  is  that  of  forbearing 
from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  in- 
flict a  penalty.  One  remits  a  pcaoalty 
or  a  debt  either  wholly  or  in  part.  That 
of  absolution  is  the  loosinff  or  freew 
the  accused  from  the  bon&  hj  whi^ 
he  was  tied.  The  exact  force  of  abso- 
lution lA  expressed  in  a  prayer  of  the 
English  LiturgT,  which  oontaina  these 
words :  **  thougn  we  be  tied  and  boond 
with  the  chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the 
pitifulness  of  Thy  great  mercy  loo$f 
us."  That  of  pardon  is  to  grant  the 
entire  remission  of  a  fiiult  iniich  one 
has  a  right  to  punish  as  a  anperior,  or 
an  offence  which  one  is  in  a  position 
to  resent,  so  that  it  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  be  as  if  it  had  not  beoi  committed. 
It  is  literalljr  to  gins  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  without  anr  resarre.  That 
of  grace  is  the  acconunoeof  a  pardon 
entirely  gratuitonsy  so  as  to  reoei?e 
the  ofl»naer  to  grace  or  faTour.  Re- 
mission is  an  act  of  moderation,  aboli- 
tion of  a  tyrant's  foxroor,  abaolutioa  of 
a  just  or  propitious  judge ;  pardoa  is 
an  act  of  clemency  or  generosity,  and 
grace  of  affection  or  goodneas.  Re- 
mission is  opposed  to  exaction,  aboU* 
tion  to  justice,  absolution  to  con- 
demnation, pardon  to  punishment, 
grace  to  the  rigour  of  justice.  The 
sinner^  by  the  remission  of  his  sins,  is 
freed  from  rendering  account  of  iheai. 
The  abolition  of  them  deals  with  them 
as  if  he  had  nerer  committed  them. 
By  absolution  he  is  loosed  in  heaven 
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and  earth.  Bj  pardon,  he  k  no  longer 
an  object  of  puniahment.  BjCTacei 
he  is  restored  to  the  Ibltoot  of  dod. 

REMOVE.    Move. 

We  MoTB  (Lat.  m)Sver$)  when  we 
alter  in  the  ali^hteat  degree  the  posi- 
tion of  an  object^  or  eren  cause  an 
internal  motion  of  its  parts ;  we  Re* 
MOTE  (Lat.  rhn6vtre)  wnen  we  take  it 
away  bodily. 

RENEGADE.     Apostate.     Re- 

CUSANT. 

These  terms  both  express  one  who 
has  deserted  his  faith,  his  professed 
principles,  or  his  party. 

The  Apostate  (Gr.  Airorra'ntfy  lite- 
rally^  one  who  stands  off  or  away)  is  a 
religious  Renegade  (Low  Lat.  rent- 
gaUUy  from  rhiigare^  to  d€ny\  and  the 
renegade  is  a  political  apostate.  An 
apostate  denies  his  former  faith;  a 
renegade  deserts  his  former  policy. 

Recusant  {Isl.  recimnUmy  nfiu- 


refuse  to  acknowledge  the  king's  su- 
premacy in  things  eccleaiasticu. 

RENOWNED.    Famous. 

A  person  cannot  be  Renowned  (Fr. 
renomm^)  but  for  great  and  illustrious 
deeds;  while  he  maybe  Famous (LaC. 
fambsuiffamouSy  tn/anunu)  for  this  and 
also  for  some  incident  of  importance 
which  is  associated  with  him,  out  does 
not  of  necessity  betoken  any  greatness 
of  character ;  as,  "  Empedocles  is  fa- 
mous for  haying  been  swallowed  by  a 
yolcano,  and  Tarquin  for  haying  been 
expelled  from  Rome."  Those  only 
are  renowned  who  are  principals  in 
great  actions.  The  history  of  the  &- 
mouB  is  commonly  better  Known  than 
that  of  the  renowiied.  Joan  of  Arc  is 
more  renowned  than  known.  No 
moral  worth  is  implied  in  renown, 
though  persons  may  be  renowned  for 
yirtue.  Renown  is  emphatically  the 
preseryation  from  obliyion.  Things  as 
well  as  persons  may  be  renowned. 
Champagne  is  renowned  for  its  wine. 
The  idea  of  renown  is  oonspicnous 
and  celebrated 


"  He  was  a  wight  of  high  nnown,** 

SSAKSSPBUUUL 

*•  Heary  the  Fifth,  too  fcanous  to  lire  lone." 

REPAIR.    Reparation. 

Repair  (Fr.  r^porsr,  to  repair,  mend^ 
Lat.  r^drare,  to  prepare)  is  the  result 
of  which  Reparation  is  the  process. 
A  bridge,  for  instance,  is  unoergoinflr 
a  process  of  reparation  till  it  is  placea 
in  a  condition  of  repair.  Repair,  too, 
is  a  physical  process ;  reparation  is  a 
moral  action .  Refmir  is  always  phy- 
sical or  analogous  in  its  use ;  repara- 
tion is  purely  moral.  We  speak  of 
repairing  a  house,  a  road,  a  bridge,  or, 
analogously,  of  repairing  shattered 
fortunes;  out  of  making  reparation 
for  injury  and  wrong  to  the  characters 
of  others. 

"  Sank  down,  and  sonsht  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  insUntlj  fell  oa  me." 

Meltov. 
"  I  am  sensible  of  the  seaadal  I  have 
giTsn  bj  my  loose  writings,  and  made  what 
rqnration  I  am  able.**— Drtdkv. 

REPARATION.  Restitution. 
Restoration. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  undoing 
of  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  but  Reparation 
(sss  above)  relates  to  moral  injury ; 
KESTrruTiON,  to  the  wrongful  depri- 
yation  of  property.  A  man  who  nas 
stolen  a  sum  of  money  from  another 
will  be  compelled,  if  conyicted,  and 
his  circumstances  permit  it,  to  make 
restitution  (Lat.  restttuere,  to  reetore). 
If  injury  hais  been  done  to  a  man's  re- 
putation, the  injurer  may  find  it  hard, 
even  if  he  should  be  willing,  to  make 
adequate  reparation. 

Restoration  (Lat.rtffaurtrs,  tore- 
store)  differs  in  denoting  the  specific 
giying  back  of  that  which  had  been 
taken  away.  Restitution  of  stolen 
property  may  be  made  by  pa^g  its 
yalue  in  money.  Restoration  implies 
the  giying  back  of  the  articlef  stolen. 

"  Mo  ditoords  and  mo  jedonsiee 
Mo  mnrmnree  and  mo  norelriee 
And  also  mo  diasimalations 
And  eke  Ikined  reparationt.'* 

CILAUOIR. 
"  On  a  eonriction  of  larceny  in  partSeolar 
the  proeeevtor  shall  hare  reetitutiaH  oi  ha 
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foods  hj  TiTtiie  of  the  statute  21  Henxy 

Vlll.  C.  11."— Bl^OKSTOHB. 

"  If  I  hare  done  mt  wrongto  any  man, 
I  restore  tomtoldr^En^UtyBibie, 

REPARTEE.  Ritort. 
Rbpartbb  (Fr. npartU.a r^oijidir) 
is  a  fiur  less  grare  word  than  Rbtort 
(Lat.  rJftorgtttre,  parU  rttorUu,  to  twist 
back  agaUif  to  rtort)  being  peitncted 
to  meaning  a  sharp,  ready,  and  witty 
reply;  whUe  R  btort  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters more  earnest^  as  arguments,  accu- 
sations, and  the  like. 

"  A  man  renowned  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 
With  friendship's  finest  feeling." 

CoWPEB. 
«*  I  did  dislike  the  cnt  of  a  certain  cour- 
tier's beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  ent  well,  he  was  in  the  mind 
it  was.  This  is  called  the  reboH  conrteoas.'* 
^Shakebpsabb. 

In  Repartee  there  is  more  of  wit; 
in  Retort  there  is  more  of  logic.  Re- 
partee throws  back  a  joke  upon  the 
joker ;  retort  throws  back  the  issues 
of  an  argument  upon  the  arguer.  It 
is  plain  that  the  same  thing  may  often 
be  called  a  repartee  or  a  retort.  Many 
a  serious  thing  is  said  in  jest.  A  re- 
partee which  veils  argument  under 
wit  is  a  retort,  and  of  a  very  effective 
kind. 

REPEAT.     Rehearse.     Recite. 

RECAPrrULATE. 

Of  these,  Repeat  (Lat  ttfitiire)  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  ap- 
plicable both  to  actions  and  words, 
the  rest  onljr  to  words.  Again,  we 
may  repeat  single  words,  or  even  in- 
articulate sounds.  We  apply  the 
other  terms  only  to  many  words  con- 
secutively. And  again,  we  may  re- 
peat that  which  originally  came  from 
ourselves  as  well  as  that  which  came 
from  others. 

Rehearse,  lit.  to  harrow  over  again 
(  Fr.  kerse,  a  harrow)  conveys  the  idea 
of  solemnity  or  exactness  in  utterance. 
We  rehearse  as  before  an  audience 
and  in  detail  that  which  it  is  of  public 
interest  to  listen  to.  A  rehearsal  may 
be  subsequent  or  preliminary. 

We  Recite  (Lat.  rMtarSy  to  read 
out  publkly)  when  our  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  exact  words  of 
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another.  Rehearsal  applies  equally 
to  deeds  and  words:  recital,  more 
direc^y  to  words,  ana  to  deeds  only 
as  already  committed  to  some  form  of 
relation, 

RECAPrruLATE  (Lat.  riSe^f^iUars, 
to  go  over  ths  headings,  edjXitUaf  pL 
agtSn)  is  to  go  over  again,  as  the 
principal  things  mentioned  in  ft  pre- 
ceding discourse,  in  a  concise  and 
summary  manner,  for  the  porpoae  o£ 
refreshing  the  memory  of  the  hemrers, 
whether  tiie  original  statement  or  ex- 
position were  our  own  or  another's. 

"Yet  I  can  repeai  whole  books  that  I 
have  read,  and  poems  of  some  sheeted 
friends  which  I  hare  liked  to  charge  mj 
memory  with."— Bmr  Johsoh. 
••  Let  Drfdea  with  new  rules  ovr  stsfs 

And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design; 
But  Where's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehears* 
Our  hero's  glory  in  his  epic  verse?* 

BocHxarxB. 

*'  From  this  time  forwards,  I  prarame, 
the  Athaaasian  Oreed  has  been  honoured 
with  a  publio  recital  among  the  other 
sacred  hymns  and  Church  offloea  all  over 
the  west."— Watbrlabix 

*' Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why 
ereedswere  no  Dsrger  nor  more  esrolicit, 
being  but  a  land  of  recapitidatio*  of  what 
the  catechumens  had  bewi  taught  more  at 
Isrge,  the'  main  heads  whereof  were  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  publicly  redtad,  and 
so  became  a  creed."— /w<f. 

REPENTANCE.  Penitence. 
Compunction.  CoNTRmoN.  Re- 
morse.   Reoret. 

Repentance  (Fr.  repentance,  re- 
pentir,  to  repent)  is  a  practical  state 
of  mind,  involvmg,  with  the  sorrow 
for  post  acts,  the  resolution  to  aToid 
them  for  the  future-^eep  Reoret 
and  renunciation  being  combined. 
Penitence  is  the  same  thing,  with  a 
less  general  and  more  theological  mp- 
plication.  Repentance  may  nave  re- 
spect to  our  worldly  interests ;  pem- 
tence,  to  the  state  of  the  soul.  It  is 
even  possible  to  repent  having  done  a 
good  thing;  as.  for  instance,  Kindness 
to  another,  whidi  has  been  abused. 

Compunction  (Lat.  compunetus, 
pricked  with  remorm)  is  a  warning  of 
the^conscience  against  the  act.  which, 
however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  so  often  accompanies  its 
commission.    Compunction  may  pre* 
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cede  or  foOow  the  Mt;  the  raft  only 
follow  it. 

CoNTRjTioN  (Lat  emtlMhre,  part 
eontrituty  to  bruite)  is  a  continnoos 
state  of  grief  and  self-condeiimatioii, 
which  hiM  not  found  ralief  in  action, 
and  is  a  mere  painfol  condition  of  the 
conscience,  either  in  rc^^ard  to  a  spe- 
cific act  or  to  past  oonauct  generaUj. 
Compunction  may  be  for  the  present ; 
but  contrition  is  always  for  tne  past. 
Contrition  maybe  either  specific  or 
general.  Compunction  is  always  spe- 
cific. 

Remorse  (Fr.  remordt,  Lat.  ribiutr' 
den,  to  bit$  again)  is  the  strongest 
form  of  compunction  for  the  past ;  a 
enawing  anguish  occasioned  by  re- 
flection upon  a  past  deed  or  course. 
Neither  compunction  nor  remorse  de- 
note that  genuine  regret  of  wrong- 
doing for  Its  own  sake  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  Contrition. 

Reorbt  (Fr.  regret,  from  regretter, 
formerly  regreter,  meaning  to  pity) 
does  not  carry  with  it  either  tne 
energy  of  remorse  or  the  sacredness 
of  contrition,  or  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  repentance. 

**  Whftt  this  repentance  wm  whieh  the 
new  corenant  reanired  m  ODe  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  perronned  bjr  nil  those  who 
•honld  reeeiTe  the  beneAta  of  thateorenant, 
is  plain  in  the  Scripinze  to  be  not  onlj  » 
sorrow  for  sins  pest,  bat  (what  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  such  sorrow,  if  it  be  real)  a 
tnming  from  them  into  a  new  and  ooatrarj 
lifa."— LocKB. 

"  Hearen  maj  forgire  a  crime  to  peidtenee. 
For  Hearen  can  judge  U penitence  be  tme." 
Dryoev. 

**  Repentance  extorted  trom  ns  b^  the 
prospect  of  death  can  be  only  a  sorrow  for 
sin,  perhaps  rendered  more  passionate  hy 
cor  present  fears.  And  this  being  <mly 
s<vrow  and  eomptaiction,  and  perhaps  a 
good  resolution,  it  is  plain  that  still  these 
are  only  the  steps  in  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner,  and  not  eomplete  repentance  in  all 
its  parts."— HoADLT. 

"  If  the  sorrow  arise  merely  from  the 
fear  of  punishment,  it  is  called,  in  the  Ian- 

Suage  of  the  sehools,  attrition,  and  is 
eemed  the  lowest  and  least  honourable 
speciee  of  repentance;  if  fhMn  a  desire  to 
please  Ood,  and  a  tender  sense  of  baring 
offended  so  cood  a  Father,  it  is  styled  con- 
trition,  and  is  of  a  more  generous  mod  noble 
kind/'— Bishop  Hosm. 

'« When  remorse  is  blended  with  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  arises  to  despair,  it 
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eoastitutes  the  supreme  wrelehednMS  of 
the  mind.*— OoGAV. 


ke  rMTsttctf  in  the  dust  he  Uee, 
yields  ignobly,  or  who  bxmrely  diee.' 
Pops,  J2bmsr. 


We  eren  apply  the  term  Rsorxt  to 
circumstances  orer  which  we  have 
had  no  control ;  as,  any  untoward  oc- 
currence; the  absence  of  friends  or    I 
their  loss.     When   connected   with    , 
ourselveSy  it  relates  rather  to  unwise    ' 
acts  than  to  wrong  or  sinful  ones ;  as,    ' 
foolish  or  rash  conduct,  carelessness,    ' 
the  loss  of  opportunities,  and  the  like, 
and  may  be  entirely  selnsh.     Contri- 
tion is  Uie  spontaneous  rrief  which  is 
felt  hj  a  heart  touched  by  the  sense 
of  baring  offended  against  God  in  sin 
and  eril.     Repentance  is  the  bitter 

J  ret  wholesome  reflexion  of  a  scrupu- 
ous  mind  dwelling  on  some  repre- 
hensible act  performed.  Remorse  is 
the  yengeanoe  of  an  outraged  con- 
science. 

REPERTORY.    REPosrroRT. 

The  object  of  a  Repository  (Lat. 
r^fp^^ittdrium)  is  the  safety  and  preser- 
yation  of  the  articles  laid  up ;  the  ob- 
ject of  a  Repertory  (Lat.  rhierto- 
rium)  is  to  haye  them  so  stored  that 
they  may  be  readily  ayailable. 

REPETITION.    Tautoloot. 

The  latter  stands  to  the  former  as 
species  to  genus.  Not  eyery  Rspb* 
TiTioN  (Lat.  r2^ijtifr»,  to  ropeat)  is 
Tautology  (Or.  rmuroXvyU  ;  to  iuro^ 
the  eam$  thing,  and  Xiyttt,  to  soy).  Re- 
petition may  be  often  necessary,  justi* 
nable,  and  effeotiye.  Tautology  is 
such  repetition  as  is  none  of  tnese, 
and  is  tnerefore  yain  and  tiresome. 

"  Our  long-tongued  chatterers  do.  after 
a  sort,  wound  and  weary  the  ears  of  their 
hearers  by  their  tautoloffiee  and  vain  repe- 
titiona  of  the  same  tlungs.''^HoLLAn>, 
FbOoTck, 

REPREHENSION.    Reproof. 

Blame  is  inyoWed  in  both  terms, 
but  more  mildly  in  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  former  (Lat.  rlbprlt' 
handiri,  to  blame)  denotes  little  more 
than  an  expression  of  blame;  the 
latter  is  its  authoritative  expression. 
Many  miffht  express  reprehension 
who  woula  not  think  themselyes  en* 
titled  to  ads  inister  reproof. 
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REPRSHEysioN  may  be  indirect; 
Heproop  is  personal  and  direct  (Lat. 
r^prihirn^  to  reorovt,  condemn),  A 
master  of  a  scnool  may  be  repre- 
hended hy  the  parents  of  his  scholars ; 
while  he  risits  the  scholars  themselyes 
with  reproofs. 

"  Foolish  reprehension 
Of  t^vlij  men."  BpEirsxR. 

"  Those  best  can  bear  reproof  that  merit 
praise."— Pope. 

REPRESENT.    Remonstrate. 

The  literal  sense  of  Represent 
(Lat  repreuentare)  is  to  make  once 
more  present,  to  bring  again  before 
the  eyes ;  that  of  Remonstrate  (I^t. 
rt'  and  nunutrare^  to  ihow)  is  to  exhibit 
anew,  to  advertise  again  in  a  forcible 
manner.  In  its  present  acceptation  Re- 
present implies  a  modest  and  gentle 
putting  forward  of  grounds  of  action 
or  change  of  opinion,  intention,  or 
conduct;  Remonstrate  implies  an  ex- 
hibition, with  more  or  less  of  force,  of 
duties  or  obligations  for  the  purpose 
of  dissuading  one  or  recallmg  nim 
from  a  false  step.  You  represent  to 
me  what  I  seem  to  forget.  You  re- 
monstrate with  me  on  what  I  ought 
to  respect  Representation  carries 
instruction,  counsel,  ad y  ice.  Re- 
monstrance adds  to  these  elements  of 
warning  and  of  censure.  Your  repre- 
sentation tends  to  clear  up  my  yiews, 
your  remonstrance  to  correct  my  con- 
duct Remonstrance  supposes  an 
actual  wrong,  representation  may 
possibly  turn  upon  a  matter  of  im- 
policy, or  a  course  of  conduct  which 
18  simply  undesirable.  One  may  use 
representation  where  the  relatiye  con- 
dition of  another  may  deter  us  from 
the  exercise  of  remonstrance.  In- 
direct and  apparently  casual  informa- 
tion is  oAen  the  most  efficacious 
mode  of  representation,  while  a  graye 
silence  may  amount  to  a  strong  and 
perhaps  the  only  available,  remon- 
strance. 

REPRESENTATIVE.  Deputy. 
Delegate. 

These  all  denote  persons  employed 
to  act  on  behalf  of  others,  l^e  ap- 
pointment makes  the  Deputy  (¥r. 
lUput^) ;  the  being  sent  elsewhere  to 


act  makes  the  Delegate  (Lat  dHo- 
gare.  to  tend  to  a  place,  part,  dil^^atus) ; 
the  faithful  transmission,  or,  litei«Uy, 
preienting  again,  of  the  will  or  sense  of 
the  constituent  body  makes  the  Rs- 
presentatite. 

"  In  to  largt  a  state  as  onrs,  it  is  tbtre> 
fore  veiT  wiselj  contriTed  that  tho  peofle 
sboold  do  that  by  their  represetOatiMi 
which  it  is  impraetioable  to  perform  in  per- 
son—r«preseiu(a<tMt  ehoeen  bj  a  nnmbCT 
of  minnte  and  separate  districts,  vker«ia 
all  the  Toters  are,  or  easilj  may  be,  dis> 
tingoished."— Blackstonx. 

"Onr  Barionr  pleads  onr  eanse  aad 
manages  oar  afflurs  there,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  His  Deputy  and  Vlee-cvreni. 
doth  it  heie.''-8HABP. 

**  The  bishops  beinjf  generallj  addloCcd 
to  the  former  snperstitioo,  it  was  tkosgkt 
necessary  to  keep  them  under  so  arbitrary 
a  power  as  that  sobiected  them  to;  far 
they  hereby  held  their  bishopries  only  dmr- 
iag  the  king's  pleasure,  and  were  U  czer* 
eise  them  as  his  delegatee  in  his  name*  and 
by  his  anthority.*— BuRMXT. 

REPRESS.  Restrain.  Sup- 
press. 

Repress  (Lat.  rl^j^mere,  part,  rtr 
prcMsus),  literally,  to  press  baek^  is 
applied  to  mstters  of  feeling,  as  to 
emotions  which  tend  to  manifegt 
themselyes  in  outward  expression. 

Restrain  (Lat  restring^re)  bears 
reference,  not  so  much  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  impulse  as  the  im- 
pulse itself.  He  restrains  his  feelings 
who  does  not  allow  them  to  rise  be- 
yond a  certain  pitch;  he  repressea 
them  who  allows  no  expression  of 
them  by  word  or  looks. 

Suppress  (Lat  supprinOtre,  part 
tuppressus,  to  press  down,  to  put  a  stop 
to)  is  total,  while  Repress  may  be 
partial,  and  denotes  a  more  complete 
OYercoming,  or  a  kee{nng  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  shall  not  be 
able  to  show  itself;  as,  to  suppress  a 
rebellion,  in  the  first  instance  ;  or  a 
corresDondence,  in  the  aecond.  On 
the  otoer  hand,  an  unseemly  expres- 
sion or  manifisstation  of  opinion,  as  in 
the  plaudits  of  a  law  court,  is  said  to 
be  repressed. 

*'  And  no  donbC  orerarowthey  woiild,aad 

eorer  the  whole  fcoe  oTtht  earth  were  tboy 

not  repressed  and  withstood  1^  good  haa- 

baadne."— HoL]:.Ain>*8  Pliny, 

"  The  tapptrestion  of  idolatry  in  the  Ho- 
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man  Empire,  »nd  the  esUblishment  of  the 
Christian  Chorch  upon  its  mins  was  an 
event  the  most  wonderful  in  the  Gentile 
world,  to  which  nothing  hot  the  power  of 
Ood  was  adeqoate.**— Bishop  Hobslst. 

"And  with  these  sajings  scarce  re- 
strained  they  the  peo|de  that  they  had  not 
done  saeriAoe  onto  them." — En^ith  BibU. 

REPRIEVE.    Respite. 

These  words  are  used  in  common  in 
the  sense  or  a  temporary  relief  from 
any  pressure,  burden,  or  trouble. 

The  Reprieve  (O.  Fr.  repreuver, 
I^t.  riJ^Mare,  to  disallow)  is,  how- 
ever, something'  given  or  granted. 

The  Respite  (O.  Fr.  respit,  Lat.  re- 
spectuSy  a  looking  backf  connderation) 
comes  to  us  in  uie  course  of  circum- 
stances. We  commonly  speak  of  a 
reprieve  from  punishment,  a  respite 
from  toil. 

•'A  reprieve,  fmm  reprendre,  to  take 
back,  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  for 
an  interval  of  time,  whereby  the  ezecntion 
is  sospended."— BLA.0S8TOHB. 

rhe  derivation,  however,  given  by 
Blaclcstone,  is  erroneous. 

*'  If  we  may  rentnre  to  declare  more  par- 
ticularly in  what  sense  Ood  might  be  said 
to  have  hardened  their  hearts,  it  was  very 
probably  by  forbearing  to  strike  terror  into 
them,  by  ^ving  them  respUe,  and  not  pnr- 
sninff  them  constartly  and  without  remis- 
sion.^'—Watkblaot). 

REPRISAL.    Retaliation. 

Reprisal  (Fr.  rtprtif,  a  retaking) 
is,  literally,  toe  taking  again  in  re- 
turn for  somethinjp  taken.  Both  in 
tliis  case  and  in  Kbtauation  (Lat. 
retaliartf  to  rtialiate ;  re-,  agaitiy  and 
tdlitf  tuck  at)  there  is  an  implied 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  party  on 
whom  tne  reprisal  or  retaliation  is 
made.  Rstauation,  however,  is  the 
more  general  term,  while  Reprisal  is 
often  restricted  to  cases  of  war  and 
hostility.  Retaliation  may  be  simply 
in  the  making  another  to  suffer  loss, 
whereas  reprisal  implies  gain  to  the 
party  making  it.  **An  eve  for  an 
eye,  or  a  tootn  for  a  tooth,*  is  retalia- 
tion, not  reprisal.  Retaliation  is 
seldom  now  employed,  as  it  used  to 
be,  equally  in  the  sense  of  returning 
or  requitine  good  and  evil,  but  is  con* 
fined  to  the  latter.  In  reprisal  the 
satisfaction  consists  of  solid  benefit ; 


in  retaliation,  of  the  indulgence  o£ 
revenge. 

"  In  this  ease  letters  of  marqae  and  r«- 
prieal  (words  nsed  as  synonymoas,  and  sig- 
nifying, the  latter,  a  taking  in  retom,  the 
former,  the  passing  the  frontiers  in  order 
tosnch  taking)  maybe  ottained  in  order  to 
seise  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of 
the  offending  state  until  satbfaction  be 
made  wherever  they  happen  to  be  found.** 
—Blaokstokb. 

'*  Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dictates 
retaliation,  and  that  we  shonid  impose  the 
like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  im- 
portation of  some  or  all  of  their  manufac- 
tures into  ours.  Nations  accordingly  sel- 
dom fitil  to  retaliate  in  this  manner.**  ~ 
Smith,  WeaUh  of  Nations, 

REQUIRE.  Demand. 
Require  (Lat.  rl^uirere,  to  nted,  to 
want)  is  less  strong  than  Demand 
(Fr.  demandsTy  Lat.  dinnandare,  to 
entrust;  and  in  later  Latin  to  demand. 
See  LiTTRE,  s,  v.  demander,  to  ask  or 
claim).  We  demand  on  the  ground  of 
authority;  we  may  require  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  necessity,  or 
right.  We  demand  what  in  some  way 
redounds  to  our  own  gain,  advantage^ 
or  use.  We  may  require  that  another 
should  act  in  a  certain  way,  or  do  a 
certain  thing  for  his  own  sake.  We 
require  when  we  lay  down  conditions 
of  any  kind.  We  demand  when  we 
employ  our  power,  social,  moral,  or 
accidental,  to  exact  such  conditions, 
as  founding  the  exaction  upon  some 
strong  reason.  We  demand  that 
which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given;  we  require  that  which  we 
wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  The 
creditor  malces  a  demand  on  the 
debtor,  the  master  requires  a  certain 
dutv  from  his  servant.  It  is  unjust 
to  demand  of  another  what  he  ought 
not  to  give.  It  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire of  him  what  is  not  in  his  power 
to  do. 

"  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  in- 
spired, 
Bv  nature  did  what  was  by  law  required. 
They  who   the   written  rule   had  nerer 

kuown 
Were  to  themselves  b^th   rule  and  law 
alone.**  Dbtdkx. 

"The  directors  of  some  of  those  banks 
sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  optional 
elause,  and  sometimes  threatened  those 
who  demanded  gold  and  silver  in  exehange 
for  a  considerable  number  of  their  notes. 
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thAt  thejr  would  take  ftdTuitag«  of  it  no- 
Um  soeh  demantUrs  woald  content  them- 
mItm  with  »  part  of  what  tliej  demanded.** 
— 8mith«  Weaith  of  NatioHt. 

RESERVE.    RtTAiM. 

To  Retain  (Lat  re((Hcrt)  ig  to 
keep  back  simplj  ts  an  act  of  power. 
It  is  to  continue  to  hold,  to  restrain 
from  departure,  escape,  and  the  like, 
•8  agaiuft  influence!  wtuch  might  de- 
priTe  U8  of  things. 

Rk8krvb  (Lat.  rhervare)  is  to  keep 
back  or  retain  oontingentlj,  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  lareer  quantitj,  or  oyer 
a^inst  the  fulfilment  of  some  condi- 
tion, or  the  accession  of  some  circum- 
stance. ^  To  resenre  implies  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  or  aiscretion.  To 
retain  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful. 
When  we  reserve,  we  at  least  profiess 
a  reason  for  what  we  do ;  but  we  may 
retain  bjopen  Tiolence.  Retention 
implies  nothing  beyond  itself;  reser- 
Tation  implies  a  further  purpose  be- 
yond the  act.  RiSBRVB  is  thus  purely 
moral,  while  RrrAiw  is  physical  and 
mechanical.  1  reserre  a  remark  for  a 
a  fiiTOurable  opportunity.  A  heated 
body  retains  heat  The  memory  re- 
tains erents. 

"  When  a  landed  estate  therefore  it  lold 
with  a  retervatum  of  a  perpetual  rent,  if 
it  is  intended  that  this  rent  shonld  always 
be  of  the  same  raloe,  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  ftunily  In  whose  broor  it  is  r«- 
terved,  that  it  shonld  not  eonsist  in  a  par- 
tienlar  sum  of  monex."— SxiTH,  Wealth 
ef  Natione, 

'*  We  wiU  add  to  all  this  the  T^UxboMid 
of  the  same  name  which  the  deceased  had 
here,  imlcss  there  be  some  qieeial  reason  to 
change  it,  so  that  their  persons  will  be  as 
pnnetnaUr  distinfoished  and  cixcnmscribed 
as  anj  of  oors  in  this  life."— MoBB,  /m- 
marUdii!!!  of  the  Snd, 

RESIGN.    Abdicate. 

We  can  only  Aboicatb  (Lat.  ahdi- 
cart,  to  r^ect,  to  abdicate)  a  high 
dignity,  power,  or  station.  We  can 
RcsiON  (Lat.  riiignar«f  to  cancel,  to 
resign)  any  situation,  employment^  or 
office,  hiffh  or  low,  or  any  adyant^e. 
A  king  abdicates  the  throne.  A  do- 
mestic senrant  may  resign  his  situa- 
tion. According  to  etymology,  Rb- 
sioNATioK  would  bo  by  writme,  for 
si^nafY,  came  to  be  used  as=:tcrt6]^; 
abdioatioQ,  by  word  of  mouth*  but 


8TNONYM8  [RESERVE] 

this  distinction  is  not  adhered  to 
practically.  Abdication  is  always 
pureljr  yoluntary.  But  persons  are 
sometimes  forced  to  resiffn.  He  who 
abdicates  performs  a  final  act.  while  a 
resignation  has  to  be  tendered  to  some 
superior  authority  for  acceptance  or 
rerusal.  The  monarch  may  abdicate 
at  will,  but  the  minister  has  before 
now  been  refused  permission  to  re- 
sign. A  more  important  differenoe  is 
tlut  resignation  recognises  that  the 
office  or  other  thing  men  up  flowed 
from  the  source  to  which  it  is  giy^n 
back.  Resign  has  a  much  wider  meta> 
phorical  use  than  Abdicate.  So  we 
may  resign  expectations  or  hopes  of 
whiat  we  neyer  as  a  fret  possessed. 
The  monarch  does  not  resign ;  or,  if 
he  do,  it  denotes  the  undcarstandmg 
that  he  owed  his  eleyation  originally 
to  the  people,  the  aristocracy,  or 
others,  as  the  case  may  be. 

'*  Deaneries  and  prebends  maj  beeome 
Toid,  like  a  bishoprie,  \jj  death,  by  dapi- 
ration,  or  hj  retijmatiom,  to  either  the  king 
or  the  bishop. '-^LACKSTOHX. 

"The  consequences  drawn  from  theee 
fiwts,  namelj,  that  the7  amomted  to  an 
abdicatuM  of  the  goremment,  which  abdico- 
tion  did  not  aiBwt  only  the  person  at  Uke 
king  himself,  but  also  of  all  nis  heirs,  and 
rendered  the  throne  absolntelj  and  eom- 
pletelj  Taeant,  it  belonged  to  our  aaeeaton 
to  determine."— 3LACK8T0VB. 

RESOLUTION.  DsTBRiuNATioy. 
Decision. 

A  choice  between  action  and  inac- 
tion is  Resolution.  A  choice  be- 
tween one  motiye  and  another  is  De- 
termination (Lat.  det$rmSbiart,  t9 
limit,  to  eettle). 

An  irrevocable  choice  is  a  Decision 
(dcctdire,  to  cut  short,  to  dettrattns). 
Resolution  ia  opposed  to  practical 
doubt ;  determination,  to  uncertainty 
or  practical  ignorance;  deoisioiL.  to 
hesitation  or  incompleteness  of  final 
purpose.  After  deliberation  we  xe- 
solye;  after  consideration  we  detar- 
mine ;  after  decision  nothing  remains 
but  action.  Decision  commonly  im- 
plies a  choice  among  several  courses  of 
action.  We  determine  what  to  do, 
and  resolve  to  carry  out  our  determi- 
nation. Determination  is  a  less  ener- 
getic form  of  decision.  Resolution  is 
a  promise  made  to  one's  self  to  under- 
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take  a  thing.  It  implies  a  finer  moral 
ehoioe.  A  stubborn  man  may  be  de- 
termined, a  firm  man  is  resolyed,  what 
to  do.  A  decided  character  is  quick 
in  forming  a  judgment,  and  fim  in 
adhering  to  it.  He  nas  a  sharp  under* 
standing  of  distinct  motives  and  lines 
of  conduct.  What  he  has  decided  he 
is  likely  to  carry  out  resolutely.  Both 
detennmation  and  decision  are  at  an 
•end  when  the  action  has  been  entored 
upon,  but  resolution  may  be  carried 
on  into  the  action  itself.  Decision  is 
an  act  of  tlie  mind,  and  supposes  ex- 
amination. Resolution  is  an  act  of 
the  will^  and  supposes  deliberation. 
Our  decisions  should  be  just,  that  we 
may  not  repent  of  them.  Our  resolu- 
tions should  be  firm,  that  we  may  not 
break  them.  Women  come  generally 
to  decisions  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  imagination  and  feel- 
ing. Men  pride  themselves  on  their 
superior  strength ;  yet  how  often  do 
they  make  resolutions  in  trouble  which 
they  forget  in  prosperity.  In  matters 
of  science  we  speak  of  the  decision  of 
a  question,  and  the  resolution  of  a 
doubt  or  difficulty. 

"  Be  it  with  retoUOion,  theo*  to  flght.**— 
Shakbspsabs. 

*«The  will  is  nid  to  be  determitud  when 
in  oonaeqaence  of  tome  action  or  inflaence 
itf  choice  is  directed  to  and  fixed  npon  m 
partkmlar  object."— Edwabds,  Oh  Free- 
dom of  the  Will. 

•*  The  ^idance  of  instinct,  indeed,  as  it  Is 
more  deeuively  determinate,  seems  to  bring 
apan  oApring  with  less  deriation  from  the 
parposes  of  Natore  than  the  superior  ia- 
eoltjof  reason."— Kkoz,  Enays, 

RESORT.    Repair. 

Resort  ^Fr.  rtttoriir,  tortir,  to  fo 
out)  has  both  a  moral  and  a  material 
meaning,  Repair  (O.  Fr.  repairer,  to 
return  home)  only  a  material.  To  re- 
pair is  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  place. 
To  resort  is  to  have  recourse  eitner  in 
the  sense  of  repair,  in  which  case  it 
implies  habitual  repairing,  or  in  that 
of  applying  one's  self  to  some  person, 
or  medium  of  action,  for  the  purpose 
ofprocurineanend.  Resort  has  often 
the  force  of  hetakin^  one's  self  to  some 
special  or  extraordinary  means  when 
tne  present  or  ordinary  are  found  in- 
sufficient, as  he  who  cannot  gain  his 
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desire  by  entreaty  may  resort  to  vio- 
lence or  threats. 

RESTRAIN  (sM  Repress).  Con 
TROL.    Check.    Curb. 

We  Restrain  (Lat  restringhref  to 
draw  baekf  restrain)  only  vital  or  moral, 
not  mechanical  force. 

We  Control  (O.  Fr.  eontrerdle,  a 
list  bjf  tohieh  %oe  cheek  anether  list)  any 
force  which  develops  itself  into  con- 
tinuous action  or  movement.  Re-  ' 
stndnt  may  hinder  action  altogether ; 
control  implies  its  continuance  under 
regulation. 

Checr  (Fr.  iehec,  ''cheek!  *'  in  play- 
ing chesSf  lit.  **king!"  Pen,  shah) 
denotes  a  slight  force  of  restraint  in 
movement  or  action,  interposed  with 
some  degree  of  suddenness. 

Curb  (Fr.  courber,  Lat.  curvare. 
to  bend)  is  employed  only  of  moral 
forces,  impulses,  emotions,  and  the 
like,  denotmg  a  pressure  of  restraint 

Sut  upon  the  feeling^,  the  desires,  or 
le  will,  by  the  control  or  self-control 
of  the  individual. 

*'Nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more 
restrainable  than  the  pen  of  the  poet."— 
Brown,  Vulpar  Errors. 

"  If  the  seeds  of  pietj  and  Tirtne  be  but 
careftilljr  sown  at  flirst,  rerj  mnch  maj  be 
done  b7  this  means,  eren  in  the  moot  de- 
prared  natures,  towards  the  altering  and 
changing  of  them,  howerer  to  the  ehtckvw 
and  cofitrolUng  of  oar  Tidoos  inclinations.^ 

— TiLLOTSON. 

"  Cdlier's  attack  upon  the  stage  oblised 
the  succeeding  dramatic  poets  to  aarb  that 
propensbn  to  Indecency  which  had  carried, 
some  of  their  predeeoosors  so  far  bejond  the ' 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  good  manners." — 

BBA.TTIB. 

It  maybe  observed  that  the  objects  of 
restramt,  control,  or  check  may  be 
indifferent;  while  what  requires  to  be 
curbed  is  generally  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion or  action. 

RESTRICT.    Restrain. 

Although  these  are  but  dififerent 
forms  of  the  same  verb  (Lat.  res^n- 
tfre,  part  restricts,  to  restrain),  they 
nave  acquired  a  different  application 
in  usage.  Restrain  is  employed  of 
the  simple  exercise  of  power,  whether 
physical  or  moral.  Restrict  implies  , 
moral  restraint  by  prohibition  to  cer- 
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tain  defined  limits.  Hence  RBrmAm 
is  general;  Restrict,  fpecifio  and  rela- 
tive. Restriction  is  relative  restraint. 
The  imprisoned  man  is  under  restraint. 
He  veho  is  abroad  on  parole  is  under 
restriction. 
"Be$train  in  me  tlM  emraed  thoaghts  that 

Nature 
Givei  w»y  to  in  repote." 

8H1.KKSPEARB. 

"  Thie  is  to  hare  the  nme  reMtriction  u 
•11  oAer  rearestknn.**— GooermiMfU  of  the 
Tongue. 

RESULT.      Effect.      Conse- 

QtTKN'CB. 

Of  these.  Effect  (Lat  effectusy  an 
ejf'ect)  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  gene- 
ric, of  wmch  the  others  are  special 
forms. 

Results  (Fr.  rimlter^  to  result,  Lat. 
rhuUare)  and  Consequences  (Lat. 
consHmtentiaf  a  cotueqiunee)  are  diffe- 
rent forms  of  Effect.  The  effect  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  cause, 
which  may  be  physical,  mental,  or 
moral.  Tuey  can  therefore  be  gene- 
rally calculated  upon  beforehand. 
CoDse<)uence8  are  more  remote, 
springing  less  directly  from  causes, 
following  in  the  train  of  events,  ana 
involving  collateral  causes  or  in- 
fluences. To  foresee  the  consequences 
of  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  comparison 
and  sagacity;  to  foresee  the  effects, 
belongs  to  absolute  knowledge;  for, 
given  the  cause,  the  effect  follows  ot 
course.  The  effect  is.  commonly 
speaking,  the  object  or  action,  ex- 
cept where  the  action  is  complex  and 
purposely  indirect;  as,  for  instance, 
in  diplomacy,  where  the  end  directly 
aimed  at  may  be  something  which 
will  follow  indirectly  as  a  consequence. 
A  consequence  is,  in  short,  commonly 
the  effect  of  an  effect.  Results  are 
still  more  remote  than  consequences, 
and  more  general,  bein^  the  sum  ol 
all  prior  causes  or  operations  specified 
or  unspecified.  The  effect  of  plough- 
ing is  the  loosening  of  the  soU ;  the 
consequence  is  the  condition  of  prepa- 
ration to  reeeire  the  seed ;  the  result, 
by  the  action  of  fun,  frost,  rain,  snow, 
wind,  and  other  causes,  is  the  general 
fertility  of  the  land. 

**9w^  rappoM  a  Deitj  that,  aeting  wisely 
bat  nuewaiily,  did  eontnre  the  genera) 


frame  of  things  In  the  world,  from  whenee^ 
by  a  series  of  oaoseii,  doth  nnaroidab^  r«> 
tttU  whatsoever  is  now  done  in  it.*'->Cui>- 

WOBTH. 

'*  Happy  the  man  that  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  01  that  checker  life. 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  efitets 
And  manifold  rtsuUs,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  oi  the  Snpreme.** 

COWPEB. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  snoh  amaogiunen  m» 
are  plainly  necessary,  and  those  which  oa 
their  first  sight  cairy  in  them  no  Iras  oer> 
tainty  than  the  pineiples  l^om  which  they 
were  immediately  derived.  Ofthisnatu«» 
are  they  which  are  reeiprooallv  dedocvd 
from  their  certain  and  intrinsieai  caoees  to 
their  effects.  "—Bishop  Hall. 

RETRIBUTION.    RsQurrAL. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  g^irini^ 
back,  or  giving,  something  the  cha- 
racter of  whion  depends  upon  past 
conduct,  and  may  be  either  in  ^e  way 
of  reward  or  punishment. 

But  Retribution  (Lat.  rlitr^uert, 
part,  reti^utxu,  to  give  bach)  bears  a 
more  distinct  relation  to  the  justice  of 
what  is  so  done;  while  RBQuiTAL(froim 
requite,  which  is  re-  and  quit^  in  the 
sense  of  pay,  something  g^ven  to 
quiet  the  sense  of  obligation  in  an- 
other:  so  quit'-rent^quittance,  may  have 
no  reterence  to  justice  or  equitr,  but 
be  simply  the  result  of  personal  feel- 
ing. luKratitude  may  even  requite 
good  with  evil ;  but  retribution  bears 
reference  to  the  demands  and  propor- 
tion of  the  case. 

"  Bat  yet,  in  the  state  of  Nature,  one 
man  comes  by  no  absolnte  or  arbitrary 
power  to  nse  a  criminal, when  he  has  got  him 
into  his  hands,  according  to  the  passionate 
heats  or  bonndless  extravagancy  of  his  own 
will,  bat  only  to  rtMimU  to  him,  as  far  m 
calm  reason  and  eonscienee  dictete,  what 
is  proportionate  to  his  tranyession.**— 
Looks. 

"  Ther  find  they  had  ooodemned  theai- 
selres  when  they  so  readily  passed  so  severe 
a  sentence  npon  those  hosbandmen  who  had 
so  ill  requited  the  lord  of  the  vineyard.*— 

BTILLnfGFLKIT. 

RETURN.    RisTORx. 

"We  RiTVRN  (Fr.  rstisanitr,  to  rt- 
tum)  wnat  was  borrowed  or  lent.  We 
Rbstorb  {me  ohove)  what  was  taken 
or  given.  It  is  in  such  cases  a  duty 
to  return  with  punctuality  and  exact- 
ness ;  to  restore  wholly,  and  witboul 
diminution.    We  return  that  which 
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came  to  us  under  conditions  and  ex- 
pectations, as  civilities  or  loans.  We 
restore  that  of  which  the  alienation 
was  not  expressed,  or  was  uncondi- 
tional, as  confidence,  deposits,  stolen 
eoods,  and  it  goes  back  m  its  original 
K)rm  ;  while  we  maj  return  one  tning 
by  another,  being  of  a  different  form 
but  equivalent. 

REVERIE.    Dream. 

These  are  etTmologicallv  coinci- 
dent. Rev  ERIK  being  a  cu'eaming, 
from  the  French  river^  to  dream;  but 
a  reverie  is  a  daj,  or  wakeful.  Dream. 
In  their  remoter  and  metaphorical 
applications,  Reverie  points  rather  to 
the  inconsecutiveness,  Dream,  to  the 
unreality,  of  the  subject  of  thought. 
Men,  from  absence  of  mind,  wander 
off  into  reveries.  Ardent  and  ambi- 
tious minds  entertain  dreams  of  hapni- 
ness  or  greatness,  which  are,  in  the 
multitude  of  cases,  not  realized. 

REVERSE.     ImrsRT.    Subvert. 

These  are  compounds  of  the  Latin 
verb  vertft-e,  to  turn;  but  there  are 
points  of  usage  in  wluch  they  differ, 
though  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
used  interchangeably.  We  might 
say,  for  instance.  **  to  reverse  or  to 
invert  an  order.**  Now  to  Reverse 
is  lit^nJly  to  turn  so  as  to  face  another 
wa^.  To  Ikvert  is  to  turn  over  or 
upside  down.  Bat  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  to  rererse,  in  the 
sense  of  turning  that  side  before 
which  ought  to  be  behind,  may  be  as 
violent  an  alteration,  when  we  come  to 
speak  metaphorically,  as  to  place  that 
below  which  ought  to  be  aboTe.  To 
Invert,  in  the  above  phrase,  is  a 
stronger  form  of  expression  than  to 
Reverse.  We  may  reverse  in  some 
cases  without  contravening  nature  or 
propriety.  Such  contravention  is 
commonly  employed  in  inrert.  We 
may  rererse  a  proposition  by  making 
it  negative  instead  of  affirmative:  or 
a  decree,  by  giving  it  a  contrary  effect. 
Such  procedure  may  be  right  or  wrong 
accoraing  to  droumstancefl.  Subvert 
is  a  stronger  term,  implying  the  vio- 
lent orertuming  ot  what  used  to  stand 
as  it  were  firm  and  erect. 

■^I^^ich  eoort  of  appeal,  in  thdr  retpectirs 
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stages,  may,  npon  hearing  the  matter  of  law 
in  which  the  error  is  assigned,  reverse  or 
affirm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  courts." 

.Bl^CKSTONS. 

"  The  sagacions  Kepler  first  made  the 
noble  discoTery  that  distinct  bnt  inverted 
pictures  of  visible  objects  are  formed  upon 
the  retina  by  the  rays  of  light  coming  from 
the  object/'— Rbh). 

"  Now,  if  the  acts  of  voluntary  agents 
follow  necessarily  upon  the  impulse  w  ex- 
ternal causes,  there  will  be  a  constant 
fittality  upon  them  utterly  subversive  of 
liberty,  estimation,  and  prudence."  — 
Search. 

REVERT.    Return. 

To  Return  may  be  physical  or 
mental,  indicating  the  simple  going 
back  to  a  former  point. 

To  Revert,  though  no  more  than 
its  Latin  equivalent  (r^erth'e,  to  mafcs 
to  turn  back)  is  never  used  in  any  but 
a  mental  sense.  Return  may  be  used 
of  unconscious.  Revert  can  only  be 
used  of  conscious,  agents.  As  em- 
ployed of  intellectual  matters,RETURK 
denotes  simply  the  going  back  to  a 
certatn  point.  To  revert  is  to  carry 
back  one  s  attention  with  more  specific 
effort.  Things  return  to  a  point,  and 
revert  to  a  state,  more  especially  to 
the  same  state  as  formerlv.  Revert 
being  Latin,  is  used  in  the  higher  or 
more  thoughtful  style;  Return,  in 
that  which  is  the  more  snnple. 

"  All  things  reverted  to  their  primitiTe 
order  and  regularity,  ealm,  ^et,  and  eom- 
posed."— Watebi.asi>. 

"  When  the  undeao  spirit  is  gone  out  of 
a  man.  he  walketh  through  dry  places  seek- 
ing rest,  and  findeth  none.  Then  he  saitb. 
1  will  return  unto  my  hoase  fW>m  whence  I 
came  out;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth 
it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. '*—£>i^/uA 
Bible, 

RIDICULE.    Deride. 

As  common  laughter  may  be  either 
sympathetic  or  hostile — that  is,  we 
may  laugh  with  others,  or  laugh  at 
them — so  Ridiculb  and  Derision 
(both  forms  of  the  LaL  riders,  to  laugh) 
are  always  hostile ;  but  Ridicule  is 
the  lighter  term  of  the  two.  Ridicule 
indicates  a  merry,  good-humoured 
hostility.  Derision  is  ill-bumoured 
and  scornful.  It  is  anger  wearing 
the  mask  of  ridicule,  and  adopting 
the  sound  of  laughter.    We  riaicul? 
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whtt  offends  our  tafte.    We  deride 

what  aeemfl  to  merit  our  scorn. 

•*  JtuM  borxowwi  mazimt  from  »  doubtinf 

MhooU 
And  took  for  Cmth  the  tettt  otridieuU. 
Lnej  MW  no  vneh  firtne  in  m  te«t ; 
Tmth  WM  with  her  otridicuU  the  teet." 
Obabbx. 
*'  Britiih  ^Iky  U  bronsht  Into  dmuion 
in  thoee  nftlioos  thftt  awhile  ago  trembled 
at  the  power  of  oar  armt,  whilet  tber  looked 
up  witti  confldenee  to  the  eqaitf,  flrmneai, 
and  eaadoor.  which  ahooe  in  all  oar  nego- 
tiatioaa.*-^BintXX. 

RIGHT.    JusncE. 

RiOBT  (Lat.  rectui)  is  the  object  of 
Jusncm  (Lat.  JuseUia).  It  is  a  per- 
son's due.  Justice  is  the  conformitr 
of  actions  with  right.  It  is  that  which 
fl^ires  and  preserres  to  eadi  what  is 
his  due.  1  Jie  fiist  is  dictated  hj  na- 
ture or  established  bj  authority,  either 
human  or  divine.  It  may  change  ao- 
oordinff  to  circumstanoes.  The  second 
is  a  rule  always  to  he  followed,  and 
never  varies. 

RIGHTEOUS.    Godly. 

These  terms  are  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter. The  Godly  man  is  he  who 
has  a  mind  which  habitually  converses 
with  God,  as  in  praver,  meditation, 
the  rMtdin^  and  stuay  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, public  worship,  and  a  temper 
consonant  with  such  things.  The 
RioBTEOus  man  is  he  who  practically 
recognises  righteousness ;  tnat  is,  that 
morality  which  is  based  upon  revealed 
reUgion,  doing  that  whion  is  ris^it,  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  Divine 
will;   especially  between  man  and 


Engi 


Ixft  righteout,  and  sober  liib.**— 
Liturgy, 


RIGID.    RiooROus. 

Rigid,  the  Lat.  HgfduSy  stiff,  hardf 
and  Rigorous,  from  the  Lat.  r^anrn, 
stiffnett,  are  both  derivatives  of  Hgh^, 
to  be  stifff  especially  from  cold,  but 
Rigid  is  applicable  to  physical  con- 
ditions ;  Rigorous,  not.  Rigid  mus- 
cles. Rigorous  justice.  Wben  Rigid 
is  employed  of  moral  subjects,  it  in- 
dicates a  character  or  condition :  Rigo- 
rous, a  force.  Rules  are  rigna  wben 
thev  are  inflexible  to  relaxation. 
Rules  or  rulers  are  rigorous  when 


SYNONYMS  [right] 

they  are  hard  and  energetic  in  what 
they  exact.  Hence  we  speak  of  ^  the 
rindi^  of  a  statute,"  ^  the  rigour  of 
a  law  when  applied,  as,  ibr  instance, 
in  enforcing  poial^.  llie  rigid  man 
binds  himself;  the  rigoroos  man 
binds  others.  So  that  RIoid  is  jiene- 
rally  passive,  rigorous,  active,  in  its 
force.  Rigidity  of  nature,  chvacter, 
principle,  or  disposition  saows  itself 
in  ligorousness  of  action,  operation, 
or  treatment.  Hence  the  words  may 
often  be  used  interchangeably :  but  to 
deal  rigidly  is  to  deal  with  inflexible 
adherence  to  principle.  To  deal  rigo- 
rously is  to  deal  in  the  enargetie  ap- 
plication of  that  principle. 

«'  Be  not  too  rigidly  eensorioas. 

A  itring  nutj  jar  in  tbe  best  mosterli 

und. 
And  the  moot  sUlfhl  areher  mfas  his  afan.* 
BoscoMMOV*  Mtnue. 

"  Capitation  tozee  are  leried  at  little  es- 
penae,  and  where  thej  are  rigorom$fy  es- 
acted  afford  a  rerr  snre  rerenne  to  the 
■tote."— Smith,  WinUh  of  Natums, 

ROAD.    Route.    Course.    Wat. 

Road  (A.  8.  rdd,  a  ncftiv ,  a  romd) 
is,  strictly,  a  public  way  tor  horses 
and  carnages,  and  when  used  meta- 
phorically conveys  the  ideas  of  public 
or  common  recognition  and  directness 
of  end;  as  in  such  ohrases  ss,  ''the 
sure  road  to  honour,"  or,  **  to  ruin." 

Route  (Fr.  route,  Lat.  rupta  (tciU- 
cet  via)y  a  broken  wof,  a  erou  road)  is 
a  circidar  or  circuitous  travel,  which 
may  consist  of  more  than  one  i»ad 
successively. 
.  Course  (Lat  cttnus,  eurrh^,  to  run) 
differs  from  Route  as  the  defined  from 
the  indefinite.  A  traveller  finds  his 
way  to  a  town  by  a  circuitous  route. 
The  sun  runs  his  course.  A  road  is 
fixed,  or  marked  naturally.  A  route 
is  unmarked  or  unfixed.  A  course 
is  fixed  by  necessity  or  by  appoint- 
ment. Yet  Route  involves  the  idea  oc 
a  line  ordinary  and  frequented,  a& 
« the  overland  route  to  India." 
Routes  difier  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent points  or  places  by  which  one 
passes  to  the  proposed  destinatioiu 

Wat  (  a.  S.  wtsg)  expresses  broadly 
the  general  manner  of  travel.  Togo 
by  coach,  by  railway,  and  ^y  ship  are 
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different  ways  of  travelling ;  bat  this 
is  rather  an  analogical  extension  of  the 
term.  The  term,  especially  in  the 
ploraly  lends  itself  to  moral  meanings. 
Good  or  evil  ways,  that  is  modes  of 
condact.  The  way  indicates  primarily 
truth  of  prooeedinff.  A  certain  road 
or  path  is  spoken  of  as  the  way  or  not 
the  way  which  leads  to  such  a  place. 

"  The  ntet  of  heD  an  open  dajaad  night. 
Smooth  the  descent  and  eney  is  the  way. 
Bnt  to  return  and  view  the  cheerfol  skiee. 
In  this  the  task  and  mkhty  laboor  liee.** 
Obtdxii's  Virgil, 

*'Atonr  first  sallvinto  the  intelleetoal 
world,  we  all  maroh  t<^ther  along  one 
straight  and  open  roadL  "--JoHllsOir. 
**  Wide  throQffh  the  fnrxy  field  their  route 
thej  take.**  Gat. 

"  He  rejoieeth  as  a  giant  to  mn  his 
eimrtt"— English  Pialms, 

ROBBERY.       Dkprfdation. 

TUKPT. 

These  words  denote  the  taking 
away  of  that  which  is  the  property  of 
another,  but  differ  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  the  actions. 

Robbery  (O.  Fr.  rober.  Low  Lat. 
raubar9y  to  rob)  differs  urom  Theft 
(A.  S.  thsof,  a  thirf)m  bein^  effected 
hj  open  violence ;  while  then  is  com- 
mitted by  stealth  or  privately,  and  of 
articles  of  comparatively  small  value. 

Depredation  (Lat.  depr^darty  to 
plunder)  is  desultory  robbery,  with 
no  direct  violence,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  lawAil  owners,  the  property 
being  left  unguarded.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  collective  than  an  indivi- 
dual act,  and  of  a  desultory  cha- 
racter. 

"  Lareenj  from  the  person  is  either  by 
privately  stealing,  or  bj  open  and  violent 
assault,  whieh  is  nsnally  called  robbery,"^ 
Blacxstonb. 

"  Nerertheleas,  I  shall  in  this  case  send 
mj  brother  with  m  detachment  of  horse  to 
harass  Antony  in  his  retreat,  and  to  protect 
Italy  from  his  (fapretfotioiu.^— Melmoth, 
Cicero. 

*'  One  of  onr  men  in  the  midst  of  these 
hardships  was  found  gnilty  of  tKeft,  and 
lohdemned  for  the  same  to  have  three 
blows  firom  every  man  in  the  ship  with  a 
two  inch  and  a  half  rope  on  hisbnre  neck." 
— Dampibr's  Voyaga, 

ROBUST.    Stroho.    Stxtbdt. 
Robust  (Lat.  rohutxu^  hardf  ttrong) 


implies  some  degree  of  size  and  mus- 
cular power,  combined  with  sound- 
ness ot  constitution.  A  man  of  small 
size  would  not  be  called  robust,  nor 
one  who,  though  possaued  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion. 

Stbono  (A.  S.  gtrtm^)  is  the  simple 
and  generic  term  applicable  to  both, 
and  as  Robust  is  not,  to  other  sub- 
stances and  objects,  as  a  strong  rope. 
Strong  may  denote  power  of  mental 
or  muscular  action;  passive  power, 
as  of  resistance,  endurance,  or  cohe- 
sion ;  majf  mean  powerful  in  the  sense 
of  influential;  or  powerful  mechani- 
cally ;  impetuous ;  logically  cogent  or 
convincing;  or  piowerfully  affecting 
the  organs  or  senses. 

Sturdt  is  the  O.  Fr.  ettourdi.  Mod. 
Fr.  6Umrdi,  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  iUmrdhr^  to  ftun,  and  so  Uwrned, 
dased^  giddy.  Its  earlier  meaning  in 
English  was,  accordingly,  foolishly 
obstinate.  It  is  now  only  phjrsically 
employed,  and  that  of  persons,  and 
denotes  the  strength  which  belongs 
to  compactness  and  solidity.  Where 
it  is  employed  of  certain  impersonal 
objects,  this  seems  rather  by  war  of 
poetic  analogy ;  as  a  sturdy  oak.  It  is 
also  sometimes  transferred  from  the 
actor  to  the  work ;  as  a  sturdy  oppo- 
sition. The  sturdj  man  is  of  no  great 
sise,  but  well-kmt  of  limb,  and,  with- 
out being  powerful,  can  keep  his 
ground  and  nold  his  own. 
"Borrey  the  warlike  horse!  Didst  thon  in- 
vest 
^th  thnnder  his  robust  distended  chest  t " 

YODlfQ. 

"  No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's 
honse  and  spoU  his  goods  except  he  will  first 
bind  the  strong  man,  and  then  he  will  spoil 
his  honse.'*~£^^MA  Bible. 
"  Even  in  this  eariy  dawning  of  the  year. 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdj 

steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his 

toil. 
Till  the  bright  share  it  buried  In  the  soil" 
Dbtdex. 

RODOMONTADE.  Gasconade. 
Rant. 

Rodomontade,  from  RodomonUf 
m  boasting  hero  in  the  **  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  denoted  first 
empty  boasting,  then  empty,  blus- 
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teriog  talk.  Gascon  ads,  from  the 
mbabitaats  of  Gaaconj,  who  had  the 
reputation  for  this  propenBity,  ex- 
presses no  more  than  conceited  ex- 
pressions of  self-confidence;  while 
Rant  (cf.  Ger.  rauMn,  to  mak$  a  noise) 
has  in  it  nothing  of  the  element  of 
▼aunting,  hnt,  retaining  that  of  bios- 
tering  UlV,  has  added  to  it  that  of 
great  mental  excitement.  The  ranter 
endeaYours  to  substitate  vehemence 
in  declamation  for  dignity  of  thought. 

ROOM.    Space. 

Space  (Lat.  ipHtium)  is  absolute. 

Room  (A.  S.  rimif  rooniy  tpaee)  is 
relative.  Room  is  space  set  apart  for 
a  purpose,  or  regarded  in  reference  to 
such  purpose.  Space  is  used  inde- 
finitely to  express  that  which  sur- 
passes our  comprehension.  It  may 
be  infinitely  extended  in  idea,  or 
bounded.  Room  is  always  bounded. 
Space  is  a  term  more  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  Uie  facts  of  Nature ;  Room, 
with  the  requirements  of  man.  Room 
is  space  specifically  sufficient. 

*'The  groand  of  a  certain  rieb  mma 
broofiht  forth  pleatiAillT|juid  he  thought 
withu  himself,  tajing,  what  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  mj 
fruits  ?  "-  Bngliik  Bible, 

"  This  tpace,  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  consider, 
ing  anjthing  else  between  them,  is  called 
distance ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  oe  called  ca- 
padtj.  The  term  extension  is  nsnallj  ap- 
plied to  it,  in  what  manner  soerer  consi- 
dered."—LoOKX. 

ROTUNDITY.    Roundness. 

These  words  are  from  Lat  rUmt" 
duM,  round  (from  r^ita^  a  wheel),  and 
its  der.  the  Fr.  rond.  Roundness  is 
the  general  term.  Rotundity  is  that 
speafio  roundness  which  belongs  to 
the  Tolome  of  solid  bodies.  So  we 
might  speak  at  discretion  of  the 
roundness  or  the  rotundity  of  a  turnip, 
but  of  the  roundness,  not  the  rotun- 
dity, of  a  mathematical  circle ;  round- 
ness is  applied  to  a  yerj  partial  oon- 
vexity,  as  in  the  roundfness,  but  not 
rotundity  of  a  hilL  We  might  speak 
of  the  roundness  or  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  of  the  roundness  as  regards 
Its  shape,  of  the  rotundity  as  regards 
the  capacity  comprised  in  its  round- 


ness.    Rotundity  is  now,  howerer,  a 

term  more  oolloouial  than  scientific. 

A    more  scientific   term    would  be 

spherical. 

"Make  It  thy  remal  care,  when   April 

calls 
New  shoots  to  birth,  to  trim  the  bed^ 

aslant. 
And  mould  it  to  the  roundneee   of    the 

mound. 
Itself  a  shelving  hni."  BlASOir. 

"And  thou  all-shaking  thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thkk  rofiou^of  the  wofrid." 

8HA.KE8PKAAX. 

ROUGH.  5m  Coarse,  Abrupt, 
and  Harsb. 

ROUND.    Tour.    Circuit. 

A  Round  (me  RoTUNDrrr)  ia  made 
in  the  way  of  peraonal  bu4beae  of  an 
ordinary  or  familiar  kind,  as  wben 
visitors,  watchmen,  or  tradesmen  go 
their  rounds. 

A  Tour  (Fr.  tour,  a  turn)  is  made 
in  the  way  of  pleasure,  as  a  tour 
through  tne  Lake  District.  We 
speak,  howcTer,  of  a  round  of  plea- 
sure as  well  as  of  business,  and  in 
either  case  a  definite  course  seems 
implied. 

A  CiRCurr  (Lat.  eheuXtut)  is  official 
and  pre-defined,  and  seems  to  imply 
primarily  a  purpose  of  visitation  and 
inspection.  Rounds,  in  the  plural, 
is  physically  applied ;  Round,  in  the 
singular,  is  used  in  the  secondary 
sense,  as  a  round  of  pleasure  or 
gaiety. 

RURAL.    Rustic 

These  words  are  both  derived  from 
one  source — Lat.ru<,rttru,  the  country, 
from  which  are  formed  the  adjectires 
ruralis,  and  rusitcus. 

Rural,  however,  is  emplojred  of 
the  country,  or  matters  belonging  to 
it,  as  distinguished  from  man,  or  from 
towns,  and  is  so  associated  with  the 
pleasant  things  of  Nature. 

Rustic  is  applied  to  the  persons  or 
conditions  of  men  in  reference  to  sim- 
plicity or  rudeness  of  manners.  £ty- 
mologically,  it  is  opposed  to  such 
words  as  civil,  urbane,  denoting  the 
refinement  of  cities.  A  rural  abode 
means  one  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
country ;  a  mstio  abode,  one  wanting 
in  elegance.    We,  however,  use  the 
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term  Rvsno  in  refereoM  to  certain 
Btylei  of  oonstraotioo.  in  which  there 
is  an  affectation  of  mdeneis  combined 
with  real  elegance;  as  an  elegant 
country  retreat  boilt  in  a  rustic  style 
of  architecture ;  that  is,  with  stone  or 
wood  which  shall  wear  an  appearance 
of  undesigned  irregularity. 
"  For  I  hare  loved  the  rural  walk  through 

lanes 
Of  graMj  swarth,  doee  cropped  bj  nib- 
bling sheep. 
And  skirted  thick  with  interteztare  flrm 
Of  thorny  bonghs."  Oowpbb. 

"  Lay  bashftalness,  that  rustic  rirtne,  by ; 
To  manly  confldenoe  thy  thoughts  apply." 
Drtdbx. 


S. 

SACRED.    Holy.    Divine. 

Sacred  (Lat  idcritm)  is  less  strong 
than  Holt  (A.  S.  hSUg\  though 
many  cases  occur  in  which  the  words 
might  be  used  indifferently,  a»  the 
sacred  vessels,  or  the  holy  reosels  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  Sacred  denotes 
rather  the  character  conferred  upon 
objects  or  persons  by  setting  them 
apart  for  certain  purposes :  Holy,  an 
intrinsic  character  which  they  possess 
in  themselves.  So  we  speak  or  a  holy 
man,  not  a  sacred  man.  It  is  well  it, 
in  cases  where  the  office  is  sacred,  the 
man  himself  is  holy.  Holy  is  opposed 
to  unholy ;  sacred,  to  profane.  We 
speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
Sacred  Scriptures ;  the  former  as  em- 
bodying and  reflecting  the  holy  per- 
son, wfll,  character,  and  attributes  of 
an  all-h(ay  God ;  the  latter  as  unlike 
or  apart  from  other  books,  and  de- 
serving of  peculiar  treatment  and  re- 
verence. 

Divine  (Lat.  <i«tmitt«)  is  a  weaker 
and  vaguer  word,  meaning  like  a 
Deity  or  the  Dei^,  or  in  anr  way 
connected  with  Him ;  as,  the  Divine 
ja8tic<>,  Divine  worship.  Divine  is 
opposed  to  human.  Tbe  expression 
or  the  hol^r  in  garb  or  apoearanee 
generally  is  denoted  by  the  term 
tanetity  (Lat.  tanefUat^m). 

**  For  how  can  we  think  of  Him  without 
dread  and  reTerenee,  whoa  we  eoDiider 
how  He  is  seelndsd  by  the  infinite  sacred 


urns  of  His  ewn  H^esty  firom  all  immediate 
converse  and  interoonrse  with  us?" — SCOTT, 
Christian  Life. 

"When  Christ  not  only  triumphed  over 
hell  and  the  ffrave,  but  was  exalted  to  tbe 
right  hand  or  God,  He  then  not  only  be- 
stowed these  miraonlous  gifts  of  the  Holjf 
Qhoston  the  apostles,  but  settled  aoon- 
stant  order  of  such  in  the  Church,  who 
were  to  attend  to  the  necesdties  of  it,  till 
there  will  be  no  fhrther  need  of  instrno- 
tiun."— SriLLuroixJEBT. 

**  Therefore  there  was  pkinly  wanting  a 
Diving  revelation  to  recover  mankind  out  of 
their  unirersally  degenerated  estate  into  a 
state  suitable  to  the  ori^nal  ezoellenee  of 
their  nature :  which  Diouu  revelation  both 
the  necessities  of  men  and  their  natural 
notions  of  God  gave  them  reasonable 
ground  to  expect  and  hope  for.**— Claakx. 

SAD.  Gloomy.  Mourntuu 
Dejected.    Melancholy.    Moody. 

Sad  il  the  most  generic  of  these 
terms.  It  is,  according  to  Wedgwood, 
the  WeL  md,  meaning  firm^  aitcrwt, 
and  means  ezcessiTe  Mdateness.  Its 
earlier  uses  were  purely  physical, 
in  the  sense  of  heavy,  close,  hard. 
As  Spenser, '*  His  hand  mottmd  than 
lump  of  lead."  Henoe  producing  a 
heavy  or  sombre  impression  or  effect : 
as,  '^*  sad-coloured  clothes. '—Wal- 
ton. From  this  it  passed  to  a  moral 
sense,  and  was  applied  to  temper, 
mood,  or  character,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  employ  the  term 
serious;  as  Baoon  says,  *' A  tad  and 
religious  woman;*'  hence  affected 
with  unhsppiness,  oTj  reflezirely. 
producing  depression ;  as,  '*  a  sad 
misfortune."  Sadness  is  reflexive. 
It  implies  some  cause  or  ground  for 
the  feeling.  To  be  sad  without  know- 
ine  why,  would  be  folly  and  unreason. 
We  are  sad  when  we  reflect  upon  loss, 

Sriration,  disappointment,  and  the 
ke.  When  Sad  appears  as  an  epithet 
of  things  or  events  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily denote  a  feeling  of  great  sorrow 
in  the  speaker.    A  person  suffering 
under  a  terrible  affliction  would  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  sad  erent  though  it 
might  be  so  designated  by  another,  nor 
would   the  person   suffering  under 
severe  mentsi  pain  be  called  Sad. 
*'  Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await : 
Labour  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
PiBea«e  and  BonoWs  weeping  train. 
And  Death,  mi  reAige  from  the  storms  of 
fate."  ClBAY. 
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Gloomt  (A.  8.  gloMy  gloom)  bts 
preserred  its  etjmologictl  force,  tnd 
differs  from  Sad  in  its  indefiniieness 
and  indistinctness.  Men  are  often 
gloomy  without  knowing  wb;^,  as 
under  a^neral  foreboding  of  nusfbr- 
tune.  Ssdness  is  almost  always  the 
result  of  the  past ;  gloominess  more 
commonly  bears  upon  the  future, 
which  is  contemplated  with  milgiT- 
ing. 

"  For  the  Enfflish  are  iMttnrmllj  fhndftil, 
and  rerr  often  obpoeed  by  that  aloominen 
and  mefaneholj  or  temper  wbien  if  to  fre- 
quent in  onr  nation  to  many  wild  notions 
and  risions  to  which  other*  are  not  to 
liable.**— Sfpeeta^or. 

Mournful  (A.  S.  muman,f0  mourn) 
applies  more  distinctiTelT  to  the  «x- 
prtaiom  of  the  sad ;  as,  the  mouinful 
sound  of  a  bell ;  a  mournful  sif  ht  or 
sound ;  a  gloomy  prospect.  Mourn- 
ful is  litoally  full  or  what  causei 


moummg.  It  therefore  denotes  a 
Quality,  while  Sad  denotes  a  state. 
By  the  sieht  or  recital  of  what  »is 
mournful  the  mind  may  be  made  sad« 

"  Yet  if  he  ttepe  forth  with  a  Fridaj 
look  and  a  Lenten  ftce,  with  a  blesied 
Jetn,  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  rices  of  the 
times,  oh  t  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  earthy 
an  Ambrose  or  an  Angastine.*'--8ouTH. 

DsjECTSD  (Lat.  dcjietrtj  part,  dh' 
itctutt  to  cast  down)  is,  literally,  cast 
down,  and,  like  Sad,  betokens  a  spe- 
cific cause,  the  subject  of  reflexion. 
It  is  a  term  denotmg  the  external 
effect  as  well  as  state  of  sorrow,  and 
brings  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  the 
downcast  look  and  hanging  head.  It 
is  obviously  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons. Yet  it  IS  not  a  term  of  the 
greatest  seriousness.  Dejection  is  not 
overwhelming  sorrow^  out  betokens 
sadness  and  disappomtment  rather 
than  bitter  grief.  It  is  a  transient 
rather  than  a  permanent  state. 

"  When  onr  wnls  are  defected,  distressed, 
tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  onr 
former  sins.  He  saith  to  ns,  as  He  said  to 
the  man  in  the  Gospel, '  Be  of  good  cheer. 
My  son.  thy  sins  are  all  pardoned.'"— 
Bevbbidos. 

It  may  be  observed  that  dejected  and 
MoooY  (A.  S.  mod,  mindy  atipontio.i) 
differ  from  the  rest  of  these  synonyms 
in  being  only  passire,  while  they  may 
also  be  used  actively ;  that  is,  as  not 


SYNONYMS  [safe] 

only  occupied  by  but  prodncuig  a 
fieeung  of  sadness,  and  the  like. 

MBLANCHOLY(Gr.^X«V^oXl^  fti3m(, 

black,  and  x^^^t  ^<^)  denotes  a  ooa- 
tinned  if  not  chronic  state  of  depres- 
sion of  spirits  arising  from  anr  cause. 
Melancholy  is  commonly  the  con- 
comitant of  over^thou^htnil  disposi- 
tions, which  suspect  life  of  disaatii- 
fiu^n,  though  they  may  not  have 
had  bitter  experiences. 
*«And   Mekmeholy  marked  him  for  her 

own.**  Qmat. 

Moody  ^A.  S.  mSdig^  diflfers  from 
melancholy>  dejected,  sad,  and 
gloomy,  in  beinf  more  fitful  and  ca- 
pricious. It  is  less  passive,  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  discontent,  ill-humour, 
peevishnc»B.  and  a  desire  to  commit 
barm,  as  if  brooding  in  sullenness. 
"  And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  sererest  woe."  Grat. 

SAFE.     SccvRS. 

The  word  Safe  (Fr.  sau/;  Lat.  sol- 
vu$)  is  employed  in  an  abstract  way,  in 
which  Secure  (Lat.  seeitruj,  witkomt 
care)  is  not.  We  may  say,  '*  It  is  mJe, 
or  safer,  to  travel  by  day,"  where  we 
could  not  say,  '*  It  is  secure."  Bm£etj 
differs  firom  security,  as  the  objective 
from  the  subjective^  security  hms 
the  sense  or  reconiition  of  snety.  If 
I  say,  *'  He  is  safe,"  I  mean  in  a  state 
remoTed from  danger;  if  I  say  **  He  is 
secure,"  I  mean  m  a  state  which  he 
or  I  can  recognise  as  remored  from 
danger.  Hence  Secure  has  traviriled 
on  to  mean  entertaining  a  sense  of 
safety,  which  may  be  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  case.  **  Wbik 
they  slept  secure  the  enemy  attacked 
the  camp ; "  where  the  security  wss 
not  safe^^,  but  emphatically  tlie  con- 
trary. J3ut  there  are  further  diffe- 
rences to  be  noted  between  safety  and 
security.  Safety  is  absolute,  security 
reUtive;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  are  simply  out  of  danger  are  safe ; 
those  who  are  removed  oeyond  the 
reach  of  danger  are  secure.  Safetr 
regards  the  present  in  connexion  with 
the  pMt :  security  is  also  tor  the 
future.  Savett  is  a  more  abstract 
term  than  Security.  If  effectual  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  for  the  security 
of  a  thing,  it  is  in  a  condition  of  safety. 
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Again,  Sicvbitt  sometimes  implies 
such  restricdon  upon  the  indindiial 
as  prerents  him  from  being  a  eaut$  of 
alarm  or  danger.  In  looking  at  a 
caged  lion,  we  think  less  of  his  safety 
than  of  our  own  securitj.  The  felon, 
captured  and  imprisoned,  is  secure, 
without  being  safe. 

"  dieur^  firom  Fortase't  blows." 

Dbtdki. 
"And  so  it  came  to  pats  that  tbay  ••- 
raped  all  «q/t  to  l9ad.**^EngUsh  Biblt. 

SAKE.    Account. 

Sakb  (A.  S.  taeu,  eause  or  iuit  in 
iaw)  is  employed  both  of  persons  and 
things,  as  also  is  Account  (Fr.  ae- 
compte.  Lat.  ad  and  eompHtaref  to 
reckon).  We  saj,  grammatically, 
'*for  ^e  sake"  and  ^'on  account 
But  Sakb  denotes  an  ulterior  purpose 
which  is  contemplated ;  Acoount,  an 
anterior  cause  or  motiTe  whioh  in- 
duces. MoreoTcr,  Accou  nt  is  no  more 
than  a  cause ;  Saeb,  a  cause  in  which 
one  is  concerned.  If  I  say,  ''I  am 
doing  this  for  his  sake,"  I  mean  that  I 
am  doine  it  because  I  have  an  end  in 
yiew,  which  I  beliere  it  will  be  to  his 
interest  that  I  should  accomplish.  If 
I  say, ''  I  am  doing  it  on  his  account," 
I  mean  broadly,  that  he  is  in  some 
way  the  cause  or  my  doine  it.  Hence 
it  follows  that  where  the  oDJect  is  ser- 
Ticeable,  we  use  Sakb  ;  as,  '*  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace ; "  that 
is,  to  promote  the  ends  of  peace.  On 
the  other  hand,  ''I  took  the  high 
road  rather  than  the  fields,  on  account 
of  the  darkness,"  where  the  darkness 
is  no  more  than  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration which  influenced  my  choice. 

'*  Enowledse  ii  for  the  take  of  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  take  of  knowiedge.''---8iB 
W.  Hamilton. 

"In  matters  where  his  lodgment  led 
him  to  oppoee  man  on  a  pobue  aeeoimt,  he 
would  do  it  rigoronslj  and  heartily.**— 
Attbbbubt. 

SALUTATION.    Salutb. 

These  words  coming  from  the  Lat. 
edUttemy  healtk,  w/efy,  refer  more  di- 
rectly, the  former  to  the  person,  the 
latter  to  the  thing.  A  Salutation 
may  be  in  words  or  any  other  way, 
im^ying  personal  ezpreetion  of  feel- 
ing.   The  Salutb  is  nerer  in  words. 
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There  is  more  of  familiarity  in  Salv- 
TATiON,  and  of  respect  or  formal  de- 
monstration in  Salutb. 

"  Bnt  at  the  Terr  time  whila  he  is  bowing 
at  the  threshold  of  the  rich  man,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  pass  bj ,  and  beeanse  he  pos- 
sesses only  a  eompetoiej,  without  snper- 
flai^  and  without  influence,  he  shall  not 
be  honoured  with  the  common  ctTilitj  oi  a 
M/atafion.*'— Knox,  Euoye, 

"  I  sent  a  lieutenant  sshore,  to  aeouaint 
the  goTemor  of  our  arriTnl,  nnd  to  make  an 
excuse  for  our  not  saluting ;  for  as  I  could 
eabOe  onlr  with  three  guns,  except  the 
swirela,  wbich  I  was  of  opinion  would  not 
be  heard,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  let  it 
alone.''--CooK'S  Voyagee, 

SANCTION.  CouNTBNANCB.  Sup- 
port.   Ratify. 
We  Countbnancb  (Lat  contVn^ntia, 

Suturtf  demeanour)  persons;  we 
ANCTioN  things ;  we  Support  things 
and  persons.  Persons  are  counte- 
nanced by  the  apparent  approral  of 
others.  Mere  numbers  may  counte- 
nance. Proceedings  are  tanctioned 
(Lat  taneiret  part  lancttu,  to  jancttonor 
ratt^)  by  the  approral,  especially  of 
persons  of  weight  or  authority.  Per- 
sons or  measures  are  mpported  (Lat 
tupportare,  to  carry ^  convey ^)  by  any 
means  which  may  giye  assistance  or 
enoouragement,  or  promote  the  end  in 
yiew.  Superiors  only  can  counte- 
nance and  sanction ;  all  of  eyery  de- 
gree may  support,  which  implies, 
more  than  the  rest,  actire  co-opera- 
tion. 

**  The  stxietest  professors  of  reason  hare 
added  the  eaneHon  of  their  testimonj.**— 
Watts. 

'*  But  as  to  the  dTi)  religion,  Socrates 
nerer  opposed  it,  but  always  cotmtenaneed 
it  both  by  discourse  and  example."— BmiT> 
IBT. 

*'  The  af^arott  intufflcicney  of  erery  ia- 
diridnal  to  his  own  happiness  or  safety 
compeb  us  to  seek  from  one  another  assis- 
tance and  fttpport.**— Johnson. 

As  Sanction,  Countbnancb,  and 
Support  are  equally  applicable  to 
things  done  and  to  things  proposed,  so 
Ratipt  (Low  Lat  rornvdrt,  to  con- 
firm) belongs  only  to  things  done.  To 
ratify  is  to  approye  so  as  to  make 
yalia  what  has  neen  done  by  another, 
especially  a  delegate  or  representatiye. 
It  wears  an  ofiicial  aid  political  air. 
,  inyolying  the  ideas  of  interest  aaa 
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authoritr  in  the  penon  or  power 
that  ratifiei.  Ratification  is  eiyen  to 
acts  done  withoat  the  knowledge  or 
the  full  knowledge  of  others  to  whom 
the  agents  are  responsible. 

«« It  U  impoMible  for  th«  Divine  Power 
to  Mt  m  Mid  to  » lie  br  raltifying  u  impoe- 
tore  with  ttieh  a  miiaole."— -iSouTH. 

SAVE.    Spars. 

We  may  be  Sated  (Fr.  tauwr^  Lat. 
la/ota,  w/n  from  any  erils.  We  are 
Spared  (A.  S.  nknan^  to  tpar§)  only 
fit>m  those  whicn  it  is  m  the  power  of 
some  one  to  inftict.  To  sare  ma^  be 
the  effect  either  of  accident  or  design. 
To  spare  is  always  designed,  denotmg 
intentional  forbearance.  **  He  was  to 
have  been  shot  as  a  deserter,  but  the 
clemency  of  his  commander  spared 
his  life.''  «  He  was  struck  by  a  bullet, 
but  the  watch  in  his  pocket  saved  his 
Ufe."  The  difference  may  be  seen  at 
onoe  in  the  two  phrases.  '*  he  saved 
my  life,"  and  "  he  sparea  my  life." 

*'  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  sod  sprang 
in,  and  came  tremblias;  and  fsll  down  be- 
fore Paol  and  Silas,  ana  broagbt  them  ont 
aadiaid.  Sin,  whatmnst  I  do  tobe  <av«(f /" 
^EHgUthBibU, 

**  God  spared  not  the  angele  that  sinned, 
bnt  cast  them  down  to  heU,  and  delirered 
them  into  chains  of  darkneis,  to  be  reserred 
nnto  Judgment;  and  tpartd  not  the  old 
world.^— /Wrf. 

SCANDAL.    Reproach. 

The  same  thing  may  be  matter  of 
both  Scandal  (Gr,  oiub^oxor,  a  itum- 
kting-bloek)  ana  Reproach  (Fr.  n- 
fnvckerf  Lat.  rj(pr2)ptars,  the  bringing 
fisar  or  honu  of  an  offence) ;  but  Re- 
proach points  rather  to  the  intrinsic 
blame  oi  the  act;  Scandal,  to  the 
offence  caused  by  it  in  the  minds  of 
others,  and  of  society  at  lar^e.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Scandal  is  used 
for  the  offensive  act,  and  for  the  im- 
putation, even  including  the  un- 
rounded imputation  of  it. 
"  The  loss  in  war  sustained  throngh  his 
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SCANDALOUS.    Ibtpamous. 

Scandalous  (aw  Scakdai.)  is  ap- 
plied only  to  deeds  and  transactions ; 
while  Infamous  (Lat.  tn,  prirative, 
and/omona,  «e  Famous)  is  used  both 
of  transactions  and  persons.  Infa- 
mous is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two; 
a  scandalous  act  bein^  one  whicfa  is 
calculated  to  excite  a  nigh  degree  d 
sodal  blame;  an  infiunous  act,  one 
which  is  calculated  to  brand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  doer  with  detestation  for 
life. 

"  Nothingseai«iiEi2oi(t  oroffsBsiTe  to  •aj,' 
•-Hooker. 

"  If  anything  be  of  ill-report,  aad  lools 
{nAtmomuy  to  the  sober  part  of  manhiml, 
wax,  that  Tery  ooosideratioa  is  enon^  to 
deter  jon  tnm  the  practioe  of  it»  Ibr  yoa 
are  to  reeommend  jonr  religion  to  all  the 
men  in  the  world  by  all  the  ways  tbat  an 
powible."- "■ 


A  lasting  scandal  to  the  English  name.** 
Dratton. 

"The  Chevalier  Barard,  distingnished 
among  his  eontemporaries  by  the  upellatiim 
of  the  knight  witaont  fear  and  without  r»- 

JHVacA."— ROBXRTSOR. 


SCANTY.    Meaore. 

These  terms  are  closely  similar; 
and  when  employed  as  synonyms,  as  a 
meaffre  supply,  a  scanhr  supply,  seen 
nearly  identical.  But  Scanty  (Norte 
skanta,  meatundy  txoethffitttd.  Wedg- 
wood) refers  rather  to  tne  relation  of 
the  thing  supplied  to  the  wiU  of  the 
supplier ;  Meagre  (Fr.  maigrtf  tfcta, 
Lat,  mHcntm)f  to  thtt  littleness  or  po- 
verty of  the  tmnr  in  itself.  A  meagre 
supply  may  be  tne  result  of  circum- 
stances. A  scanty  supply  reflects 
upon  the  giver  or  provider.  Scanty 
relates  more  to  number^  messure.  or 
rule;  Meaore, to qusntity generally. 
The  proportionately  meam  is  the 
scanty.  Scanty  ii  therefore  applic- 
able to  number  as  well  as  quantity 
or  amplitude;  meagre  only  to  m 
latter. 

"  The  lowest  dass  of  laboorsn,  thersfon, 
notwithstanding  their  sooaCy  snbeistesee. 
most,  some  way  or  another,  make  shift  to 
oontinne  their  raee  so  ftur  as  to  keep  np 
their  nsnal  nnmbers."— 8mith«  Wea&A  ^ 
Nations. 

"His  edneatkm  had  been  bnt  Wkoagro^" 
— MOTXXT. 

The  expressions  "  scanty  hope  "  and 
'<  meagre  hope  "  would  thus  mean — 
the  latter,  that  the  amount  of  hope  was 
very  small ;  the  former,  tbat  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  afforded  littls 
ground  for  hope. 
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SCARCITY.    Famine.  Dbarth. 

Scarcity  (me  Scarcs)  ib  r  generic 
iarm,  Rnd  ezprenes  the  eoant  topplj 
of  any  article  needful  or  desirmble. 
Dearth,  which  is  dtamea^iB  applied 
to  articles  of  food  prinuuilr,  though, 
by  a  poetic  analogy,  extended  to  mean 
poTertj  in  supp^  generally ;  as,  '^  a 
dearth  of  plot  and  narrowness  of 
imagination.^' — Drydm,  ScARcmr  is 
notso  serious  aterm  as  Dearth.  There 
may  be  a  scarcity  in  the  market  of 
articles  of  luxury ;  a  dearth  is  such 
scarcity  as  is  felt  to  be  a  priYation. 

Famixe  (Lat  fitmeSf  hunger)  is  re- 
stricted to  a  grieTOus  scarcity  of  food 
or  proririons,  and  expresses  the  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  fact  of  such 
want.  It  is  used,  unlike  the  others, 
only  generally  and  not  of  specific 
articles  or  commodities.  The  nmine 
is  the  eril,  the  dearth  or  the  scarcity 
is  the  cause  of  the  eril.^  In  a  time  of 
dearth  proYisions  are  Yory  dear,  in  a 
time  of  fiunine  Yictuals  must  be  pro- 
vided anyhow. 

"▼aloe  it  more  frequently  raited  hj 
teardty  thsa  uie.**— l(0«r. 

"  Tbe/omuM  it  tore  in  the  hmd.**— £•«- 

**  For  I  find  tho  dearth  at  this  time  wm 
yvtj  great ;  whent  was  »t  Ibor  marics  the 
quarter,  malt  at  two  pounds  four  shillings, 
pease  at  two  pounds  UTe  shillings.** — BuR- 

VKT. 

SCATTER.  Spread.  Disperse. 
Sprinkle.    Strew. 

Scatter  (A.  S.  loateran,  to  Matter) 
is  applicable  only  to  separable  or  se- 
parated bodies:  as,  to  scatter  seed 
upon  the  ground;  to  scatter  papers 
about  a  room.  It  is  mostly,  but  not 
absolutely,  an  act  of  design,  but  done 
without  exactness.  It  inYoWes  also 
dissipation  firom  one  point  or  centre, 
but  not  so  systematically  as  Dis- 
perse. 

Spread  (A.S.  tpredan)^  on  the 
other  hand,  applies  both  to  separable 
and  inseparable  orunseparated  oodies; 
as,  to  spread  butter  upon  bread :  to 
f  pread  documents  upon  a  table.  Vet 
tne  idea  of  oollectiYeness  is  always 
more  orleas  retained  in  Spread;  whue 
it  is  oontsadicted  and  lost  in  Scatter. 
The  term  Spread  may  indiva^e  exten- 
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sion  in  one  direction^  or  in  more  than 
one^  and  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
design 

Disperse  (heX^diMpergh^,  part.  dU- 
J^emu^  to  tcatter  in  different  directions) 
is  the  consequence  of  intelligent  will, 
or  of  mere  force;  as,  the  troops  were 
dispersed  bY  the  enemy ;  the  sun  dis- 
perses the  clouds.  What  is  especially 
implied  in  Disperse  is  the  dinruption 
ofapreYiouslycompactbody.  Scatter 
is  astronger  term  than  Disperse  when 
the  term  is  applied  to  acts  of  man's 
YoUtion  or  the  force  of  circumstances. 
''  The  Jews  hsYe,  by  the  proYidence 
of  God,  been  scattered  throughout  all 
lands."  A  party  of  pleasure  may 
disperse  themselYes  OYer  the  hills. 
Scatter  and  Disperse  are  terms  with- 
out limit  Spread  may  be  with  limit 
as  well  as  design,  as  when  manure  is 
spread  OYor  a  field,  or  a  giYen  part  of 
it.  It  may  be  purposelY  scattered,  or 
purposely  spread ;  in  the  former  case 
It  would  DC  m  patches ;  in  the  latter, 
it  would  form  a  continuous  coYering 
to  the  soil. 

To  Sprinkle  ^A.  S.  tpnemcan)  is  to 
cause  to  fall  lightly  and  scanuly  in 
drops,  or  solid  particles  like  drops,  of 
liquid. 

"Onr  bonee  lie  eeatterad  befijre  the  pit." 
—Enfflish  Pktims. 

**Am  tooehing  the  tpreadina  of  mneke, 
and  minding  it  with  the  mould  of  a  land,  it 
is  exeeeding  good  to  do  it  when  the  wind 
setteth  tvH  west.**— Holland,  PUny. 

*'Notin  a  professed  history  of  perseen- 
tions,  or  in  the  eonnected  manner  m  whick 
I  am  abont  to  redte  it,hnt diepereedly, 
occasionally,  in  theeourae  of  m  mizedg 
ral  history,  whieh  eirenmstanee  alone  nen- 
tiree  the  soppodtioa  of  any  fkandnlent  de- 
sign."—Palkt. 

Strew  (A.  S.  ttreowian)  it  to  scatter 
so  as  substantially  to  spread  OYer  an 
area  or  surface.  Grammatically  it  is 
applicable  both  to  the  area  and  the 
ODjects  upon  it.  It  iuYolYes  a  degree 
of  magnitude  in  such  objeots.  So  we 
strew  flowers  but  not  seeds.  We 
scatter  with  freedom  and  at  random. 
We  may  strew  oarefullY  and  artisti- 
cally. We  may  spreaa  with  geome- 
trical exactness. 

'*8he  mofetrew  daageroos  eeajeetaree.'^ 
81LAKBPRARB. 
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SCORN.  Despise.  Contemn.  Dis- 
dain.   SpintN. 

These  tenns  all  cxpcoas  a  feeling  of 
diilike,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  one's 
own  superioritj  to  a  person  or  object. 
Contemn  (Lat.  amUwmHref  tod4spi$e) 
is  less  frequently  used  than  phrases 
into  which  it  enters,  as  to  show  or 
feel  contempt.  We  are  not  commonly 
said  to  contemn  indiiidnals,  but  ob- 
jectSy  qualities,    character,  and  the 
like.  Hence  there  is  a  moral  element 
inherent  in  Contemn,  which  does  not 
of  necessity  belong  to  Despise  (Lat. 
daTf(e(tre,  to  look  down  t^on).    The 
naturally  proud  man  despises  his  in- 
feriors.    Despise,    howeyer,    often 
stands  as  the  rerb,  to  which  tne  noun 
•ontempt  (instead  of  (iespite)  belongs. 
Contemn  lends  itself  as  the  others  do 
not,  to  a  colUcHve  expression  of  feel- 
ing.   Society  contemns,  but  does  not 
disdain  or  despise  or  scorn.    Men  are 
sometimes  called  contemners  of  that 
which,  professing  to  be  good  or  use- 
fill  or  authoritatiTe,  is  deemed  by 
them  to  be  wanting  in  these  qualities. 
To  Scorn  (It  jcomore.  to  break  off 
the  homt  of  an  animal;  when  used  re- 
flexirely,  to  bo  ashamed)  and  Disdain 
(Old  Fr.  dgsdatgnor^  Lat.  de-,  dignari) 
are  used  in  stronger  senses  than  Con- 
temn and  Despise.    Yet  they  are  not 
used  toward  persons,  though  their 
conjugate  nouns  are.    We  do  not  say. 
**  He  scorned  him,"  but  **  He  scorned 
his  efforts  or  threats; "  nor  "I  dis- 
dain you,"  but "  I  disdain  your  acts, 
words,  insinuations,  character,"  and 
the  like.    Yet  we  should  say,  '<  He 
was  treated  with  scorn,"  or, "  regarded 
with  disdain."    Disdain  shows  itself 
in  supercilious  haughtiness  when  ex- 
hibited towards   persons,  and  may 
hare  no  better  foundation  than  a  con- 
templaous  disposition.     To  disdain 
IS  to  fed  unworthy  of  one's  self.    We 
■com  the  coward.    We  are  too  apt  to 
despise  the  lowly  and  weak.     We 
disdain  the  presumptuous.    We  de- 
spise others  for  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ness.   We  disdain  them  in  compari- 
son with  ourselTCs.    So  if  we  despise 
proffered  help,  it  is  because  we  think 
It  so  wtak  as  not  to  be  worth  haring. 
If  w«  disdain  it,  it  if  because  we 


STN0NTM8  [scorn] 

think  ourselves  too  strong  to  need  it. 
Contempt  implies  an  ezerdae  of 
judgment  on  the  character  or  capabi- 
lities of  another,  and  an  inference 
drawn  disparaging  to  them.  Hence 
Contempt  is  used  of  hnpersonal  things, 
as  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  means 
a  low  estimate  of  its  nature  or  power 
to  intimidate.  There  is  a  ivrtber 
difierenoebetweenDiBOAiN  andScoav. 
We  disdain  on  eonmaruon  with  our- 
mltet  venonaUy,  We  scorn  what  is 
tfi  ittelf  contemptible  or  disgnoeAiL 
Alexander  disdained  to  share  the  Per- 
sian empire  with  Darius.  A  man  of 
honour  scorns  to  deceire  aoothsr. 
Scorn  is  enerj^etio  contempt.  The 
mors!  element  in  Ccntemn  is  apparest 
in  the  fkot  that  one  can  contemn  one's 
superiors  in  authority,  we  can  only 
despise,  disdain,  or  scorn  those  who 
are  our  inferiors,  or  whom  we  take  to 
be  BO. 

'*  I  am,  ridicalmuly  «ium^  acooMd  to 
be  »  enUemner  of  mniveraitMri  that  m,  b 
other  words,  an  enemj  of  leamiag;  vitk- 
oat  the  foondatioa  of  which  I  am  son 
no  mMi  can  pretend  to  be  a  poet."— 
Dbtden. 

•  ft  wu  this  that  niied  his  spirits  nd 
nutde  him  (Job)  stand  his  gronnd  against 
the  eppoeition  of  his  friends  and  the  teorn 
of  his  enemdes." — SmxiirorLBBT. 

"For  he  (Pyrrhns)  was  a  mm  thst 
eonld  tell  how  to  homble  himself  towanis 
the  great,  bj  whom  he  might  win  benefit, 
and  know  also  how  to  creep  into  their 
credit ;  and  in  like  manner  was  he  a  ffnU 
MoriMT  and  (iMpiMr  of  snoh  as  were  hu  in- 
feriors.''—NoBTH,  Hwtareh. 
««  Let  not  ambMoa  moek  their  asefel  toil. 
Their  homelj  Jours  and  destiny  ohseare ; 
Nor    grandenr   hear  with   a   iitdaimfid 

smile 
The  short  and  nmple  annals  of  the  poor.** 

G4UT. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Disdain,  un- 
like Scorn  or  Contempt,  may  be  in 
some  cases  a  virtue,  as  where  a  man 
disdains  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
of  another. 

Spurn,  consonant  to  its  etymolonr 
(A.  S.  tpuman,  allied  to  ipor,  a  A*")* 
implies  such  contempt  as  shows  its^ 
in  the  repulse  of  the  object.  He  who 
is  spumed  feels  himself  not  only  de- 
spiMdy  but  thrust  away. 
"The  mle  of  knighthood  I  disdain  tad 

SHAKISPKABa. 
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SCREAM.    Sbribk. 

A  ScRBAM  (It.  icramare,  aelamare, 
to  cry  out)  is  a  orj.  ihritt,  sharp,  and 
sadden,  as  in  frignt  or  pain;  and  a 
Shriek  (compare  Mcreeeh  and  similar 
imitatiTe  words)  might  be  defined 
nearly  in  the  same  way;  bat  scream* 
ing  ma^  be  Tolontarj  or  inTolanUvnr. 
Smiekukg  is  only  inTolantaiy.  We 
do  not  shriek,  except  when  saddenly 
orerbome ;  bat  we  sometimes  scream 
with  the  object  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance.  Shriek  is  more  forcible 
than  scream.  The  ill-tempered  child 
screams  with  disap]>ointaient«  A 
shriek  of  horror  may  rise  at  the  sight 
of  a  sadden  and  disastrons  accident. 

SCURRILOUS.    Abusiys. 

ScuRRXUTY  (Lat.  Mcurrmttatem^ 
tcurroy  a  buffoon)  is  low  and  yirulent 
Abusb  (Lat.  ^tttiy  to  mfntm,  part. 
iilriims)f  but  without  the  sustamed 
earnestness  of  abuse.  It  depends 
upon  taunts  and  contemptuous  ridi- 
cule, rather  than  upon  anything  else. 
There  is  an  argumentative  consis- 
tency about  abuse,  whether  it  be 
merited  or  unmeritea ;  while  scurrility 
will  condescend  to  mean,  vile,  or  ob- 
scene rituperation.  The  angry,  re- 
sentful man  may  be  abusiTe|  the 
coarse-minded  man  is  scurrilous. 
Abuse  is  yirulent  condemnation. 
Scurrili^  is  yirulent  derision. 

'*Tbe  abtord  and  semrrtiom  Mmian 
which  had  verj  anwiaelj  been  honoured 
with  impeachment.''— MAGAULiiT. 

*'  Barbarona  a^tuirMeM."— MiLTOK. 

SECRECY.      CONCBALMBNT. 

Concealment  (Lat.  coneelartf  to 
hide)  may  be  employed  to  express 
the  act  as  well  as  the  state  of  conceal- 
ing; while  Sbcrect  (Lat.  sicretut, 
part,  of  seeemhr9f  to  tet  a^rt)  ex- 
presses the  state  or  Quality  done. 
Secrecy  inTolres  limited  knowled^^e ; 
while  conceafa]ient  is  consistent  with 
total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a 
thing.  Hiere  cannot  be  secrecy  with- 
out concealment;  but  there  may  be 
concealment  without  secrecy.  Con- 
cealment is  oftener  against  others; 
secrecy,  for  the  sake  of  ourselyes. 
The  commission  of  a  crime  is  com- 
monly  both   secret  and  concealed. 
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Secret,  in  being  kept  to  himself  by 
the  author ;  concealed,  as  being  hid- 
den horn  the  knowledge  of  others. 
Secrecy  is  purposed  concealment. 

"When  King  John  of  Franee,  in  order 
to  paj  hto  debto,  adulterated  hit  coin,  all 
the  offleert  of  bis  mint  were  awora  to 
Mcre^.*— Smith*  WoaUh  <f  Nationt. 
'*  Some   to  the  rode  proceotion   of  the 

thon 
Commit  their  feeble  ofbpring ;  the  deft 

tree 
Ofllers  it*  kind  eeneedbnent  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  bisects,  and  its  moss  their 

nest."  Thomson. 

SECRET.    Clandestine. 

Clandestinb  (ciondesttnta,  eon* 
coaled;  cinn,  secfvt^)  is  less  wide, but 
mdre  distinctiye  m  meaning  than 
Secrbt  {tee  above),  Clandestinb  ap- 
plies only  to  matters  of  human  ac- 
tion ;  while  Secret  may  be  employed 
of  anything  unknown.  The  idea  of 
the  clandestine  carries  with  it  that  of 
a  purposed  and  unlawiul  secrecy. 
When  Johnson  uses  the  term  clan- 
destine in  the  following  unusual  way, 
"  I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodeing^ 
and  found,  to  mj  amasement,  all  the 
ornaments  of  a  mie  g^entleman,"  there 
is  still  inyolyed  the  idea  of  continued 
secrecy  in  keeping  up  a  clandestine 
mode  of  life. 

"An  Englishman  will  do  70a  a  pieee  of 
service  Mecretlv,  and  be  distrewed  with  the 
expressions  of  yonr  gratitade."— Sjroa^ 
Buoys, 

"But  it  will  be  nrced  still  that  eiril 
assemblies  are  open  and  tn^  for  uaj  one 
to  enter  into,  whereas  reUgioas  oonyen^ 
tides  are  more  private,  and  therebj  fdro 
opportnnitj  to  ckmdntine  machinations.  — 
Looks. 

SEDATE.    Ck>MPOSBD. 

CoMP06BD(Fr.  composer f  to  compote,  to 
make  up)  relates  to  a  specific  state  on  a 
specific  occasion ;  SBDATB(Lat.«A<al«f, 
part,  of  <«dare,  to  allay),  to  an  haMtoal 
temper  and  demeanour.  Composed  de- 
notes tranquillity,  in  opposition  to  any 
excitement  of  feeling,  as  alarm  or 
anger.    Sedate  denotes  quietness,  as 
opposed  to  leyityor  anyextrayagance 
of  conduct  or  appearance. 
"Go I  fair  example  of  ontainted  yonth,  1 
Of  modest  wisdom  and  padfle  trath ; 
Cbrnmitsa  in  sofbrings,  and  in  jof  ssrfsts. 
Good  without  noise,  withoni  pceteusioa 
great."  PoPB. 
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SEDUCE.    Suborn.    Corrcpt. 

LiterallT,  to  Seduce  (Lat.  iidvxh'e) 
is  to  draw' off  or  aside. 

To  Suborn  (Lat.  sHborTOti)  is  to 
prepare  or  dispose  in  an  underhanded 
way^  and  to  Corrupt  (Lat.  cmrrum' 
pir$y  part  corruptui)  is  to  break  up 
the  component  particles  of  a  body. 
The  two  former  are  employed  of  per- 
sons only,  the  last  of  certain  things 
as  prinoipleSy  minds,  pari^^,  integrity. 
To  lead  m>m  the  path  of  parity  and 
ri^ht  by  specious  representations  or 
misrepresenutions  is  the  idea  of  Se- 
duce. To  induce  him  to  do  wrong  by 
exciting  his  self-interest  is  that  of 
Suborn.  ^  To  instil  yioe,  to  infect  with 
bad  sentiments  or  principles  by  any 
means  whatever  is  that  of  Corrupt. 
We  seduce  the  innocent,  the  ignorant, 
the  simple,  by  appearances,  by  attrac- 
tive  externals,  by  illusions,  tricks, 
imposition.  We  suborn  the  cowardly, 
the  weak,  the  unprincipled,  women, 
witnesses,  servants,  jud^,  preju- 
diced persons,  or  those  with  peculiar 
failings,  by  flatteries,  promises, 
threats,  and  that  which  touches  their 
interest.  We  corrupt  what  is  pure, 
sound,  good,  virtuous,  wholesome, 
innocent  but  accessible  to  evil  influ- 
ences and  capable  of  perversion,  by 
the  force  of  contagion.  The  seduced 
is  the  dupe  or  victim  of  the  seducer. 
The  suborned  lends  himself  volun- 
tarily to  the  process.  The  corrupted 
is  the  Drey  or  spoil  of  the  corrupter* 
The  first  falls  into  a  snare.  The 
second  yields  to  a  temptation.  The 
third  succumbs  to  an  influence. 

SEEK.    Search. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
express  the  looking  after  something 
not  in  sight  Grammaticalfy,  Seek 
(A.  8.  i£eun)  is  employed  directly  of 
the  object  sought ;  while  Search  (Fr« 
dmtmr)  is  applied  directly  to  the 

J»lace  in  whicn  it  is  expected  to  be 
bund.  We  seek  a  thing,  and  search 
for  it  To  search  is  to  seek  specula- 
tively, widely,  and  laboriously.  We 
are  said  to  seek  eagerly,  to  search 
carefully. 

"  A»k.  and  ft  tbmll  bo  girea  jon ;  mA, 
and  7«  thsll  find ;  knoek.  and  it  thall  be 
opened  toto  yon.*— £^&«A  BihU, 


SYNONYMS  [SEDUCB} 

'  *'Stareh  the  SeripCarM,  for  ia  then  j» 
think  je  have  eternal  \t[^**—lbitL 

SEEM*    Appear. 

Seem  (A.  S.  teman,  to  teem^  mppmr) 
is  a  term  of  which  the  meaning  riset 
upon  that  of  Appear  (Lat  awarert). 
An  object  appears  when  it  becomet 
simply  visible  to  the  eye  or  recog- 
nizable to  the  mind.  It  seems  when 
it  is  referred  to  something  beyond 
itself  either  in  the  mind  or  outside  it ; 
as,  '*  such  a  proposal  seems  fair."  Ap« 
PEAR  expresses  more  directly  the  phe- 
nomena or  facts  as  they  are  presented 
to  us ;  Seem,  the  impression  of  like- 
ness or  probabilitT  which  we  derive 
from  them.  So  tne  probabOity  of  a 
hex  is  expressed  more  naturally  by 
Appear  ;  the  probability  of  an  infe- 
rence, by  Seem.  ''  From  the  state  of 
the  ground,  it  appears  that  it  rained 
bst  night*'  ''  From  tbe  look  of  the 
clouds,  it  seems  likely  that  we  ahall 
have  rain  before  long."  It  seems 
probable.  It  appears  certain.  A 
seeming  likelihood.  An  apparent 
truism.  Apparent  um^timtt  means 
obvious;  but  Seeming  never  means 
certain,  but  always  uncertain.  Ta 
seem  is  to  appear  m  such  a  way,  that 
is  to  appear  as  possessing  certain 
qualities  or  a  certain  character.  An 
object  may  be  said  to  seem  or  to  ap- 
pear fine,  good,  pleasant  It  seema 
such  by  its  conformity  to  goodness, 
beauty,  pleasantness.  It  appears  such 
by  the  impression  produced  upon 
yourself.  In  the  one  case  one  com- 
pares objects,  in  the  other  perceptioBs. 
That  which  appears  gpood  has  the  air 
of  being  so,  that  which  seems  sood  is 
like  somethmg  else  that  is  good.  Re- 
semblance is  correlative  to  diflference, 
appearance  to  reality.  A  work  of  art 
seems  well  executed  on  examinatioD^ 
it  appears  so  perhaps  at  a  soperficiai 
glance.  ''  It  appears  to  me,"  indicates 
a  lighter  persuasion  of  the  fact  than 
"  it  seems  to  me."  After  reflexion,  do 
that  which  seems  ri^ht,  not  merely 
that  which  appears  right 

SELF-WILL.  Selp-concbit* 
SELp-8VFncai9cr. 

The  Self-willed  petson  is  g»« 
vemed  by  his  own  will,  and  does  not 
yield  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others,  im 
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tmaocommodating,  uncompliant.  The 
SsLp-coNCEiTED  peTson  has  a  high 
and  orer-weening  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  or  endowments.  The  Self- 
sufficient  person  has  the  same 
opinion  of  his  own  strength  or  abili- 
ties; hence  he  despises  the  assistance 
as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  others. 
Self-will  is  in  determination  and  pur- 
pose ;  self-conceit,  in  personal  judg- 
ment and  estimation ;  self-sufficiency, 
in  opinion  and  action.  The  self-willed 
cares  nothing  for  differences  of  riffht 
and  wrong,  true  and  false,  where  nis 
mind  is  bent  upon  action;  the  self- 
conceited  is  much  concerned  about 
these  things,  hut  admits  no  criterion 
but  his  own  notions. 

SENSIBILITY.    Tendersess. 

Sbnsibiuty  (Lat.  ieni0^taUm)y  as 
it  is  a  moral  quality,  means  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling. 

Tenderness  (Fr.  tmdre,  Lat  t(hier) 
is  an  analogous  term,  expressing  that 
quality  which  is  the  opposite  to  nard- 
ness  of  heart.  The  impressions  or 
affections  entertained  by  the  person  of 
sensibility  and  the  person  of  tender- 
ness are  such  as  are  fitvourable  to 
others  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
Sensibility  is  a  natural  disposition  to 
be  affected  by  whaterer  interests  hu- 
manity, and  to  interest  itself  with  such 
things.  Tenderness  is  a  quality  which 
impoMS  affectionate  feelings  in  a 
touching  degree.  Sentibili^  is  ex- 
cited. Tend^ness  excites  us.  A  heart 
of  sensibility  is  easily  moved  and  won. 
A  heart  of  tenderness  attaches  itself. 
The  former  is  comparatiTely  dormant 
until  aroused  into  action,  the  other  is 
spontaneously  actire.  The  one  is  like 
sparks  of  electricity,  the  other  a  sweet, 
pure,  and  steady  burning  flame.  Sen- 
sibility disposes  to  tenderness.  Ten- 
derness exalts  sensibility.  The  man 
of  sensibility  is  erer  open  to  pity, 
clemency,  merer,  gratitude,  andf  the 
feelings  generally  which  pffompt  us 
to  wish  well  and  do  well  to  others. 
The  man  of  tenderness  has  within  him 
the  germs  of  the  most  actire  affections, 
love,  friendship,  benerolence,  charity 
— those  feelings  which  make  us  exist 
for  others  and  in  others.  Sensibility 
compassionates,  tenderness  consoles 
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and  relieves.  Sensibility  makes  sacri- 
fices ;  tenderness  loves  to  make  them, 
and  realizes  the  divine  saying,  ^'  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
lliere  is  a  sensibility  which  is  cowar- 
dice, which  shuns  tnrough  weakness 
of  mind  the  sight  of  suffering.  There 
is  also  an  excessive  tenderness  which 
cannot  deny  or  resist,  and  is  therefore 
at  the  mercy  or  the  abuse  of  others. 
This  is  but  a  blina  abJ  barren  pas- 
sion. 

SENSIBLE.     Sensitive.      Seit- 

TIENT. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  the  Lat.  tenitref  to 
fuL  Sensible  expresses  either  a 
habit  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  only 
a  state  relating  to  a  particular  object, 
as  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  cold, 
injury,    kindness.      Senshivb    ex- 

S esses  a  permanent  or  habitual  con- 
tion,  in  which  the  sense  or  feeling 
is  quickly  acted  upon,  bein^  naturally 
keenly  alive  to  external  mfluenoes. 
Sbntibmt  expresses  a  character  of 
nature,  the  possession  of  the  power  or 
faculty  of  reeling,  and  of  reflecting 
upon  the  feelin^f,  as,  ^'  angels  or  men 
are  sentient  bemgs."  It  is  the  fitct 
that  beings  are  of  a  sentient  nature 
which  qualifies  them  for  being  sen- 
sible of  certain  impressions  in  particu- 
lar. Sensitive  denotes  a  very  ener- 
getic, and  at  Uie  same  time  a  very  re- 
stricted, property.  There  is  a  plant 
called  <'tne  sensitive  plant. "which  is 
neither  sentient  nor  sensible.  Sknsi- 
tivb  and  Sbntibnt  are  always  active. 
Sensible  is  both  active  and  passive, 
in  the  sense  of  recognizing  and  recog- 
nized by  the  feelings.  When  Sensible 
is  employed  in  the  sense  of  wise  or 
prudent,  it  denotes  the  exercise  ac- 
tively ot  sense,  in  its  meaning  of  men- 
tal perception  or  understandmg.  The 
two  uses  of  Sensiblb  are  illustrated  in 
the  two  following  quotations : — 

"  Onr  senMS,  couTemat  aboat  pvtiealar 
sensible  objects,  do  eonvey  into  the  mind 
sereral  disdnct  perceptions  of  thinn,  so- 
eording  to  thoio  varioos  ways  wbeieia 
thoee  objects  do  aflMt  them,  nnd  thos  we 
come  hy  those  ideas  we  have  of  yellow, 
white,  heat,  eoM.  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet, 
and  an  thoee  which  we  oaU  ientS^  ^aaU- 
tics.^'^LoOKB. 
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"  For,  M  in  fhe  odhttioB  tt  b  not  the  sold 
or  the  athrer,  the  food  or  the  epperel,  in 
whidi  the  benefit  ooneiet*,  b«t  the  will  end 
benerolent  intention  of  him  who  beetows 
them ;  to  redproeellj  it  ie  die  good  aeeep> 
tence,  the  MMtUmecf  of  end  Mqnieaoaiee 
in  the  benelhetor'e  goodnew  that  constitntee 
the  gnttitttde.**— Bjlbbow. 

"Thie  ipirituel  ■word  of  Ood*e  awfU 
word  penetratet  the  inmost  reoenes  of  the 
human  mind,pierees  to  the  rery  line  of 
■eparatiott,  at  it  were,  of  the  ieniitiv*  and 
the  intelligent  pi!aclple.''^B]Baop  HoBfl- 

LKT. 

*'  From  henoe  we  maj  gather  that  the 
proYidenee  of  God  is  orer  au  His  works*  and 
that  in  the  formation  of  tentieiU  as  well  as 
wuentitTit  natnrao,  Eto  had  in  Tiew  that 
aeries  of  dianges  and  events  diey  wonld 
prodoee,  and  <udered  His  whole  moltitade 
ef  second  eaoses  so  as  to  ezeonte  that  plan 
of  proridenoe  He  had  in  His  intention.**— 
SsABOH,  Light  o/Natun. 

SENTIMENTAL.    Romantic. 

The  SsMTiMBNTAL  penoD  is  one  of 
wrong  or  exoestiTe  sensibility,  or  who 
imports  mers  sentiment  into  matters 
worthy  of  more  yigorous  thought. 

The  Romantic  (Old  Fr.  romance^ 
Romartf  or  Ramanty  originally  the 
growing  French  lanenage.  the  **  nis- 
tic  Latm,"  opposed  to  the  ^  Latin 
tongue;"  hence  applied  to  composi- 
tions in  the  rulgar  tongue :  $e$  Bra- 
OHST,  s.r.  Roman)  creates  ioeal  scenes 
and  objects  by  the  extraragant  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination.  The  senti- 
mental character  is  soft  and  sickly; 
the  romantic  is  extravagant  and  wild. 

"  She  has  even  the  false  pi^  and  seiUi' 
9ttntalUy  of  manj  modem  ladies."— Wab- 
TON,  E)tgluhB>dry, 

'*  I  cannot  bat  look  on  an  indiibrenej  of 
mind  as  to  the  good  or  eril  things  of  this 
life  as  a  mere  romantiek  tajicy  of  snch  who 
would  be  thought  to  be  much  wiser  than 
thej  oTor  were  or  oould  be.** — Smxnro- 
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SEPARATE.  Detach.  Disjoin. 
Disconnect.  Divide.  Part.  Sever, 
Sunder. 

To  Separate  (Lat.  tipUran,  «• 
i^,  apart,  and  parare,  to  prevare)  is 
employed  both  of  physical  ana  mental 
objects.  We  may  separate  one  thing 
in  its  entirety  from  another  or  from 
other  things,  or  a  part  from  the  whole 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  leadinjg  idea 
of  Separation  is  the  establishing  an 
interval  of  distance  between  objects. 


or  thereversingof  contiguity,  whether 
that  contiguity  be  by  natural  adhe- 
sion, or  by  artificial  or  caanal  colloca- 
tion ;  permanent  inter-removal  is  the 
object  or  result  of  separatioii.  The 
interval  of  space  may  be  great  or 
smaU. 

To  Detach  (Fr.  dStaehtr^  to  «w- 
fasten)  is  to  undo  a  link  or  fasteninF 
which  kept  any  two  things  conneoteJl 
It  is  a  word  of  physical  not  mental 
or  moral,  import,  generally. 

To  Disjoin  (Lat.  di^ungjhn^  Fr. 
Jomdrtf  to  join)  is  the  opposite  of  to 
join,  and  therefore  expresses  the  re- 
versal of  an  union  which  is  the  e^ct 
of  design. 

Disconnect  (Lat.  dit-  and  conmlEc- 
tere,  con-f  togethery  aod  tM^tilrtLto  hut) 
is  a  more  complex  word  than  Dojoin, 
as  eonmet  is  more  complex  than  Join^ 
and  expresses  any  Idna  or  degree  of 
junction,  union,  coherence,  or  even 
relatioiudiip,  wnich  is  metaphysical 
junction.  To  disconnect  is  to  part 
things  which  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated. We  disconnect  in  order  to 
neutralize  common  or  reciprocal  ac- 
tion, force,  or  relationship. 

Divide  (Lat  cHv^fdsrs)  is  applicable 
onl^  to  the  whole  and  entire  object, 
which  is  intrintieaUy  separated  into 
two  or  more  parts.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  even  in  physical  ob- 
jects, it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
thing  divided  should  have  aotn^y 
ever  been  one,  only  it  would  bo  one 
but  for  the  division.  In  this  way  a 
wall  msy  be  said  to  divide  two  honaes. 

Part  (LaL  portin,  and  rs-^  to  Aaro) 
is  very  nearly  identicaL  We  part  in 
order  to  neutralise  union ;  but,  as  we 
separate  what  was  contiguous,  so  we 
part  what  was  whole.  Fart  is  often 
used  of  such  division  as  involves  a  se- 
paration of  parts  without  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  as  to  part  tbe 
hair  on  the  forehead.  A  current  may 
be  parted  by  a  rock.  Sometimes  it 
means  to  distribute  portions  of  a  thing. 
We  divide  what  was  one.  We  detSf^ 
what  was  fastened.  We  disconnect 
what  was  associated. 

We  Sunder  (A.  S.  niMicr,  mpurmitf 
what  WBS  comprehended. 
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W«  Sivsa  (Old  Fr.  letwr,  to  mpa- 
raU)  or  diBserer  (whioh  seemi  only  ft 
redondanoj)  what  requiref  Mme  ef- 
fort to  part  This  comes  from  the  fact 
that  Seter  is  employed  of  things  which 
are  united  in  physical  growth  and  or- 
ganization or  some  natural  union. 
BotfaSarER  and  Sunder  commonly  in- 
ToWe  the  inferiority  of  what  is  serered 
or  sundered  to  that  from  which  it  is 
taken.  Sever  seems  to  lend  itself 
more  readily  to  expressing  rtpeated 
acts  of  disconnexion,  as  to  serer  limb 
from  limb^where  we  should  hardly  use 
Sunder.  To  Dmtidb  and  to  Sbpiratx 
need  especially  to  be  distinruished. 
To  diyide  is  to  cut  or  resolre  into 
parts.  To  separate  is  to  place  those 
parts  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
Objects  may  be  divided,  yet  near. 
When  separated  they  are  mutually 
removed.  Ilie  object  of  division  is  to 
preserve  nni^  under  certain  condi- 
tions; of  separation,  to  dissolve  unity 
altogether.  Society  is  divided  into 
classes.  The  hermit  is  separated  from 
society.  Division  usually  follows 
some  principle  of  nature  or  arrange- 
ment. Separations  are  often  unnatu- 
ral, violent,  or  unavoidable.  Every 
separation  involves  a  division;  but 
there  is  many  a  division  without  se- 
paration. 

"The  Latia  word  (oplooia)  tigniflM 
•implj  •  pUnUtion.  The  Greek  word 
imm4a,  oa  the  cootruy,  tignUlae  •  Mpora* 
tion  of  dwelling,  •  departure  from  home,  a 
goinr  oat  of  the  boose."— Smitk,  Wtaith 

"  Thev  are,  in  fhort,  instnunente  in  the 
hands  or  onr  Maker  to  improve  onr  minds, 
to  rectify  onr  fttilings,  to  detach  as  flrom 
the  present  scene,  to  tx  oar  aflbotions  oa 
things  abore."— PoRTBUS. 

«*  The  Athenian  SophisU  tanght  it(k)glo) 
in  eoninnction  with  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy; bat  Aristotle  brought  it  to  perfco- 
lion,  and  teems  to  have  been  the  flnt  who 
pcofeswdly  ditfoined  it  from  other  arts  and 
•fliences."— Beattde. 

'*  The  Episcopal  Chnreh  of  EngUad,  be- 
fore the  Reformation  connected  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  since  then  di$conneeUd,  and 
protesting  against  some  of  her  doctrines, 
and  against  the  whole  of  her  anthority  as 
binding  on  onr  National  Chorch.*'— Burkx. 

"  Cmar  had  made  a  law  for  the  dwidina 
of  the  lands  of  the  Campania  anto  the  so^ 
diers."-N0RTH*  PhOarch. 
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fray  was  night."— SmxXT, 


IT  Mftsr  ol 


«*  The  angels  shaU  come  fiirth,  and  mmt 
the  wieked  ttiua  among  the  jast.*— Am(^ 
lishBibte, 

"He  oatteth  the  spear  in  mmder,"-' 
EngUih  Pnlmt, 

SERIES.  Sequence.  Succes- 
sion. 

Series  (Lat.  titriet,  a  row^  a  meces- 
iion)  denotes  a  number  of  individuals 
or  units  standing  in  order  or  follow- 
ing in  suocessioiL 

Sequence  (Lat  siqumitia^  a  foUow- 
ing)  denotes  of  necessity  a  moving 
series  or  the  ouality  of  it,  in  whicn 
that  which  follows  does  so  by  virtae 
of  that  which  went  before.  Sequence 
is  succession  by  a  regular /tfrc«  or 
law. 

Succession  (Lat.  <ucc«atMfwm,  a 
micceeding)  may  be  with  or  without 
interconnexion.  Succession  to  the 
throne  is  accordii^  to  rule  or  law. 
On  the  other  hano,  a  succession  oi 
misfortunes  may  be  without  such 
common  rule  or  cause,  but  casual. 
Series  implies  of  necessity  a  number 
more  than  two.  Sequence  and  Suc- 
cession may  denote  no  more  than  one 
thing  following  upon  another.  Se- 
quence involves  a  principle,  succea- 
sion  only  states  a  fact.  A  succession 
of  notes  might  be  rcmck  on  a  musical 
instrument  with  no  regard  ta  time, 
interval,  or  melody;  the  diatonic 
scale  is  a  sequence  of  eight  notes. 

**  Bach  divine  fbtalista  make  Ikte  to  |»e 
an  implexed  §triei  me  eoaeateoation  of 
canses,  all  in  themselves  necessaiy,  where- 
of God  is  the  ehiet*^— CuDWORTH. 

«*  Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  itquenet  or  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throi^  -^     •  - 


"  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dntch  tax 
apon  tueeestumt.  Collateral  tuoeetsum* 
are  taxed  acoordlng  to  the  degree  of  rela- 
tions from  five  to  tUrCy  per  ceat.  opoo  the 
whole  valoe  «tf  the  mccgnfow.*'— flaaTH, 
WmlthofNationi, 

SEVERE.    Austere. 

One  is  Austere  (Lat  austcnu)  in 
one's  manner  of  lire.  Severe  (Lat. 
th)hrut)  in  one's  manner  of  thought. 
The  opposite  to  austerity  is  luxurious- 
ness,  tne  mean  a  well  regulated  life. 
The  opposite  to  severity  is  over-in- 
dnlgenoe,  the  mean  a  just  recognition 
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of  law.  Que  is  austere  in  one  8  self, 
•erere  either  to  one's  self  or  to  others. 
Men  hare  been  known  of  the  most 
anstere  Tirtne  who  hare  leant  to  the 
side  of  benignity  rather  than  severity 
toward  othm.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  firequentlj,  men  by  no  means 
austere  in  their  own  lives  have  visited 
the  faults  and  sins  of  others  with  im- 
placable sererity.  Severity  oomes 
rather  from  principle  and  character^ 
austerity  firom  habit.  One  may  ad- 
mire the  austere,  and  fear  the  severe 
man.    It  is  difficult  to  love  either. 

SEVERITY.    RiGouB. 

SEvsarrY  (Lat  ihtaitatem)  relates 
more  to  the  way  of  thinkmg  and 
judging,  RioouR  (Fr.  rigueury  Lat. 
Hgorem)  to  the  manner  or  puoishing. 
Severity  is  ready  to  condemn  and 
does  not  excuse.  Rigour  abates 
nothing  of  the  penaltv,  and  does  not 
pardon.  We  speak  of  the  severity  of 
manners,  of  the  rigour  of  justice  and 
the  law. 

SHADE.    Shadow. 

Light  intercepted  produces  the 
effect  denoted  by  these  terms.  But 
Shade  (A.  S.  teiddan^  to  teparaU,  to 
skadt)  denotes  no  more  than  the 
general  efiect  of  comparative  dark- 
ness ;  while  Shadow  implies  a  limit 
or  form  in  accordance  witn  the  object 
intercepting.  The  shadow  of  a  tree 
h^s  an  outline  agreeing  with  the 
shape  of  the  tree  itself.  The  shade 
of  a  tree  is  that  variable  quantity  of 
ground  and  atmosphere  which  is 
screened  from  the  sun's  rays. 

"  The  means  hj  which  the  painter  works, 
•nd  on  whieh  the  effeet  of  his  pictnre  de- 
pends, ara  light  and  iJiadt,  warm  and  cold 
colonrs."— BxTVOLDS. 

"They  saj  that  hi  the  town  Byene, 
which  is  abore  Alexandria  fifty  stadia,  at 
noone  t&de  in  ths  middes  of  tammer,  thcM 
it  no  skadow  at  all ;  and  for  farther  ex- 
periment thereof,  let  a  pit  be  snnke  in  the 
gronnd,  and  it  will  be  light  all  orer  in 
every  eoimer ;  whereby  it  ai^eareth  that 
the  innne  then  is  jntt  and  directly  over  the 
place  as  the  rery  senith  thereof.**— HoL- 
LAXJ>,FUny» 

SHAKE.     Trbmblb.     Shudder. 

QlrlVBR.      QUAIE. 

Sbasb  ( A«  8.  seooan,  to  tkdko)  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  generic  term,  d 
which  the  oth^s  are  modifications. 

To  Tremble  (Fr.  trtmbUr,  Lat. 
trhntilare)  is  said  both  of  persons  and 
thines,  and  is  a  <)uick  vibratory  and 
involuntary  shaking,  as  in  peraoas 
from  cold  or  fear;  in  things  fnm 
weakness  or  jarring  forces. 

To  Shudder  (probably  imitative, 
compare  Low  Germ,  tchuddern)  is 
only  applied  to  sentient  bein^  as 
the  effect  of  fear,  horror,  aversion,  or 
anticipation. 

Quiver  is  a  quick  vibration  of  the 
particles  of  a  body  resulting  from 
their  own  inherent  elasticity. 

To  Quaes  (A.  S.  pooeian)  is  to 
shake  from  want  of  oompactnese  or 
tenacity  in  the  material  affected;  as, 
to  quake  with  fear  comes  from  a  loss 
of  muscular  consistency ;  the  quaking 
bog,  sand,  or  moss  wants  firmness 
and  solidi^. 

'« The  fonndationt  of  the  earth  shook,  and 
were  removed,  because  He  was  wroth."— 
Unffiish  Bible. 

"  TVemble^  thou  earth,  at  the  pireseDoe  otf 
the  Lord.-— 7*uf. 

••Who  see    dire    spectres   through   the 

gloomy  air 
In  threatening  forms  adYance,  and  tkad^ 

dering  hear 
The  groan  of  wandering  ghosts  and  yellings 

of  despair.**  Blaokmorb. 

•*  With  that  at  him  a  qmo'iimff  dart  he 

threw. 
With  so  fell  force  and  TiUanoos  despite. 
That  throngh  his  habergeon  the  fork>faead 

flew.  OvkM^vamn 


And  I 


An<m  she  'gan  perceive  the  hoose  t« 
ouaMe, 
all  thedcnres  to  rattle  round  about.** 
Jbid. 

SHAKE.    Aon-ATB.    Toes. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb,  Shaeb  is  indefinite. 

Agitate  (Lat.  itgttan),  frequenta* 
tive  of  dg^f  to  drivt)  is  to  shake  rela- 
tively, that  IS,  to  a  normal  or  ordinary 
state  of  quietude;  as,  ''the  sea  is 
agitated  by  a  storm." 

Toss  (''the  radical  image  is  pro- 
bably shown  in  Nor.  tosm^  to  gtrtw  ;'* 
Wedowood)  differs  fix>m  the  others 
in  implying  change  of  place  in  the 
thing  tossed,  which  is  either  (MMe  or 
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more  than  once  thrown  up  so  as  to 
fall  on  another  spot. 

'*  The  shake  that  it  giren  to  one  part  of 
the  earth  by  the  firing  and  ezploeion  of 
sabterranean  exhalations.** — B0TI.B. 

AorrATB  is  used  of  the  mind,  in  its 
secondary  application  in  regard  to 
passions  and  emotions ;  and  Sh  aek,  of 
what  the  mind  entertains,  as,  for  in- 
stance, convictionsy  beliefs,  and  the 
like. 

«'  Wind*  from  ail  quarters  twUate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  ior  nse. 
Else  nonoos."  CowPBR. 

**  Feur  ye  not  Me  ?  laith  the  Lord ;  will 
ye  not  tremble  at  My  presenoe,  which  have 
placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by 
a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it, 
and  though  the  waTes  thereof  toss  them- 
selves,  yet  can  they  not  prevail,  though 
they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it.' — 
English  Btble, 

SHALLOW.    Superficial. 

The  SuPBRFiciAL  is  that  which  lies 
at  the  surfaoe(Lat.  stlnerpldetf  surface), 
and  so  is  closelj  related  in  sense  to 
Shalix)w  ^compare  fAaai,  and  shelf, 
A.S.  scylfe),  which  is  wanting  m 
depth.  The  terms  mieht,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  usea  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  a  person  of  shallow  or  of 
superficial  understanding.  BuISbal- 
1.0W  is,  by  usage,  more  frequently  asso- 
cMted  with  matters  of  understand- 
ing ;  Superficial,  with  matters  of  ob- 
servation. A  superficial  view.  A 
shallow  decision.  Shallow  is  always 
a  term  of  reproach ;  not  so  Super- 
ficial. A  superficial  consideration  of 
a  subject  may  be  all  that  time  and 
opporftinities  permit.  A  shallow  eon- 
sioeration  would  indicate  want  of  due 
investigation  or  capacity  in  the  in- 
vestigator. A  superficial  acquaintance 
with  a  subject  will  lead  to  a  shallow 
treatment  of  it. 

*'  It  then  evidently  will  ^ypear  that  up- 
right simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and 
perverse  craft  the  merest  sJkUlowness,'*-^ 
Barrow. 

'*  These  things  are  never  to  be  under- 
stood without  much  more  than  a  superfcial 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  espeeiaUy 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.**— 
Bishop  Hobslkt. 

SHIELD.    Buckler.    Tarobt. 
Shield  is  the  generic  term  (A.S. 
teyld)  being  a  broM  piece  of  defenaiTe 
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armour  canried  upon  the  arm,  of  no 
material  in  particular,  and  of  no  one 
shape. 

The  Buckler  (O.  Fr.  hocler,  Lat. 
buchla,  a  boss)  was  an  oblong  shield  of 
considerable  size  almost  covering  the 
body. 

Target  (Fr.  targe)  was  a  small 
shield,  and  being  small  approached 
the  round  form  or  was  actually  cir- 
cular. 

SHOCK.    Concussion. 

Shock  (Fr.  choc)  is  a  violent  and 
sudden  shake. 

Concussion  is  iix>m  Lat.  conetitere^ 
cori'f  together^  and  quHth^^  to  shake). 
A  concussion  is  the  violent  collision 
of  two  bodies  physically.  Shock  is 
usedp  besides,  in  cases  where  the  re- 
sult IS  not  physical,  but  mental ;  as,  a 
shock  of  the  nervous  system ;  a  shock 
to  the  mind.  A  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

"  The  infidel  principles  which  have  been 
recently  diffused  with  uncommon  industry 
and  art,  have  an  immediate  tendency  to 
prodnee  in  a  reading  age  this  shocking  cor- 
mptjon.**— Knox,  Essays, 

*'  How  can  that  concussion  of  atoms  be 
euMble  of  begetting  those  internal  and  vital 
affections,  tl)Atsel^«onsoionsness,  and  those 
other  powers  and  energies  that  we  feel  in 
our  minds  P"—Bkiitlbt. 

SHORT.  Brief.  Concise.  Suc- 
cinct.   Summary. 

Short  (A.  S.  seort,  sceort ;  se6ran,  to 
shear)  may  be  regarded  as  the  generic 
term  here,  of  which  the  others  re- 
present specific  forces.  Everything 
may  be  called  short  which  possesses 
relative  length  in  an  inferior  degree, 
whether  naturally  or  artificially,  being 
either  mentally  or  physically  mea- 
sured, if  applied  to  spaoe  and  time. 

Bribf  (Lat.  hrMtf  short)  is  em- 
ployed only  of  time  and  of  matters  of 
speech,  which  have  taken  compara- 
tively short  Hmg  to  utter. 

CoNciSB  (Lat.  eanetderefjmrt,  conci 
suSy  to  cut  Aort)  and  Succinct  (Lat. 
succiitetutygirt up,  contracted,  part. of 
sueeingm)  are  employed,  not  of  mere 
matter  as  such;  both  terms  signify 
brerity  and  comprehensiveness  com- 
bined; but  we  speak  of  a  concise 
phraie  or  style,  a  succinct  narrative  or 
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Moount.  CoDciieiieM  indicate!  the 
master  of  laaguaffey  who  can  prodace, 
like  the  bold  stjfe  in  paintioe,  effect 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  words. 
Sucoinctnees  indicates  the  man  of 
judgment  and  quick  discrimination^ 
who  can  select  from  a  quantity  of 
material  that  which  is  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristio  for  purposes  of 
relation. 

Summary  (LbL  nimmartumy  a  mm* 
maty,  epitome)  is  a  term  apj^cable  to 
both  speaking  and  acting.  It  often 
gains  time  at  the  loss  otfolness  and 
correctness,  indicating  mental  activitj 
and  practical  decision,  and  sometimes 
unscrupnloosness.  Where  it  belongs 
to  exposition  in  words^  it  denotes 
that  breyi^  whidi  comes  from  touch- 
ing only  main  topics  and  not  details. 

"  After  ghart  tlleBM  then 
And  munmons  read«  the    great  oonsolt 
began."  MiLTOJr. 

"  1  shall  content  myself  to  show  rerr 
briefiy  how  a  religionsand  rirtnons  lifo  doth 
condnce  to  oar  fiitnre  happiness."— TzLLOT- 
SOK. 

'<  He  expresses  himself  so  eoneiedy,  em* 
plofje  words  so  sparinglf,  that  wboerer  will 
possess  his  ideas  mnst  dig  for  them,  and 
oftentimes  pret^  for  below  the  sorfooe."— 
BiOHUtssoK,  Ltfe  qf  MiUm. 
*«A  tale  should  be  Jndieions,  dear,  tueemet. 
The  Iwignage  plain,  and  ineidenta  well- 
linVd."  Cowpmu 

'<  Now,  for  this  tiresent  I  will  breefolj 
and  tttmmarily  tonen  those  prindpall  points 
which  are  conibssed  and  »RTeed  upon  as 
tondiing  the  said  eclipees."— HOLLABD, 
J^y, 

SHOW.  Exhibition.  Reprb- 
ssKTATiON.  Sight.  Spectacle.   Pa- 

OBANT.      SCBNB. 

Show  is  here  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  term  (A.  3.  teawian, 
sesdiMOfiy  to  Uwkf  tee.  view).  A  show 
is  commonlj  sometnine  set  forth  to 
be  seen  of  a  more  or  tees  aggregate 
or  complex  character  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  others.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  exhibition  of  asingleobjecty  how- 
erer  curious,  as  a  show.  Like  most 
simple  terms,  it  has  its  vulgar  side.  A 
thow  appeals  to  the  eje  as  a  matter  of 
cttrioaitj  or  imposing  effiBct.  rather 
than  to  the  taste.  A  show  aoes  not 
absolutely  involre  design ;  as  a  fine 
show  of  blossom  on  fruit-trees. 


[show] 


ExHiBinoir  (Lat.  <sMMtei«fim,  « 
handing  out,  a  deUvering),  espedallT 
since  the  establishment  of  nationJ, 
local,  or  international  exhibitions,  de- 
notes a  show  of  works  eminent  ss 
works  of  art  or  industiy.  In  the  cms 
of  natural  objects,  tbej  are  shown  or 
exhibited,  accordine  as  we  ^o&tesi- 
plate  their  natural  beautj  or  attrao> 
tiveness,  or  the  skill  which  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  taste  which  has  col- 
lected them.  So  we  speak  sometimes 
of  a  flower-show,  sometimeB  of  a  hor- 
ticultural exhibition.  An  exhikitioii 
always  inrolres  design.  It  is  a  pre- 
concerted show. 

Reprbsbntatioii  (Lat.  reprgBttntin, 
to  manifut,  to  represent,  in  art)  is  tise 
exhibiting  or,  as  it  were,  recalling 
and  reproducing  an  object  by  art,  ana 
may  be  of  one  or  more  than  one  such 
object  at  a  time  ^  as,  the  representatioa 
of  a  beast  or  bird  on  canyas;  a  thea- 
trical representation  of  an  historis 
scene. 

A  Siort  (A.  S.  gesiht,  ftf^t,  view) 
is  a  term  expressing  not  the  effort 
which  produces  the  object  contem- 
plated or  exhibited,  but  tne  interest  of 
the  object  itself;  hence  a  sight  exhi* 
bits  itself,  and  maybe,  and  oommonlT 
is,  natural,  not  artifioial  and  casuaL 
It  may  be  of  a  single  object,  or  of 
many. 

Spectacle  (Lat.  speetSeulum,  ^^ec^ 
tare,  to  look  at)  is  a  sight  preconcerted 
for  public  view,  and  full  of  interest  in 
its  details,  and  striking  in  its  arrange- 
ments, being  of  a  complex  character, 
connected  with  the  social  life  of  i 


"  There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within 
the  proTinee  of  a  spectator  than  pobtk 
ehotoi  and  diversions,  and  as  among  these, 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie 
with  those  elegant  eatartaanmentn  that  are 
exhibUed  in  onr  theatres.''--2^ae(ator. 

**  If  we  consider  what  Noma  nrdainad 
concerning  images  and  the  rupremttatmm 
of  the  goos,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  qmo 
the  doctrine  of  Fvthagoras,  who  thovf^t 
that  God  was  neither  sensiBW^Mr  moctol* 
bat  invisible*  inoormptible,  aq^mi&^tel* 
igible."— NoBTS,i%ctareA.  "^^ 

"Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  A 
see  this  great  eight,  why  the  busk  mm  ». 
bnnedyLEngiSk  bible,  ""»  »  n^  j 

The  spectacle,  being  oloselr  allied  t€ 
human  life  and  manners,  differs  froi^ 
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the  rest  in  oommonly  exciting  some 
sentiment  or  emotion,  as  of  hor- 
ror, pi^,  approbation.  The  speo- 
tacte,  thereiore,  may  be  striking  and 
imposing,  or  quite  the  contrary,  so 
that  the  feeling  raised  in  the  mind 
may  be  ont  of  proportion  to  what  is 
exhibited  or  displayed,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Cowper  :— 

*'  The  pMralTtio,  who  can  hold  her  cards. 
But  cannot  plaj  them,  borrow!  a  frieii4*t 

hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  diyide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  sits 
Spectatrtss  both  and  tpeetacUt  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plajs." 

PjiosANT  (which  originalljr  meant 
a  scaffold  or  pla^orm^  something  put 
together  for  use  in  public  shows,  Lat. 
nangh^y  to  tnahi  fatt)  is  an  imposing 
out  transient  spectacle.  Hence  it  is  a 
£ivourite  term  of  moralists  when  they 
contrast  what  is  powerful  and  splen- 
did in  human  life  with  its  short-liTed 
duration. 

*'  Thus  nnlamented  pass  the  prond  awaj 

The  gase  of  fools  aMOpageaiu  of  a  daj." 

^  Pope. 

ScBVE  (Lat.  Kena^  Or,  rx>n4,  a  f<nt, 
booth)  is  an  assemblage  of  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  at  once,  baring  in- 
terrelation, whether  in  inanimate  na- 
ture, or  composed  of  Irrine  agents, 
united  in  place,  time,  andf  circum- 
stance of  action.  A  scene  impresses 
us  with  emotion  as  of  pleasure,  admi- 
ration, gloom,  horror,  and  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  interest  excited 
by  it.  It  addresses  itself  to  our  feel- 
ings, as  a  spectacle  to  our  obserration 
and  taste. 

**  Probablj  no  lorer  of  sesncs  woold  hart 
had  verj  long  to  wait  for  some  explosion  be- 
tween parties  both  eqnall/ readj  to  take 
eflTenee  and  careless  of  giving  it.**— Db 
Qvmcr. 

SHOW.   ExnaiT.  Display.   Dx- 

MOHSTRATB.         InDICATS.  EvINCB. 

Above.    Manifest. 

Show,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
noun,  must  be  taken  as  the  geuerio 
term,  of  which  the  rest  are  specific 
forms.  It  is  indefinite,  and  means  no 
more  than  to  bring  to  yiew. 

£xHiBrr  (sM  above)  oommonly  de- 
notes to  show  in  order  to  attract  notice 
to  what  is  rare  or  interesting,  with 
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or  less  of  paUioi^ ;  while  show 
may  be  public  or  prirate  to  one  or  to 
■(any,  and  iiutybe  ew&k  indirect  and 
undengned.  That  whioh  is  shown  is 
oommonly  remarkable  as  a  whole,  so 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  general 
Tiew  of  it  That  which  is  exhibited 
if  eommonly  remarkable  in  detail  and 
challenges  examination  and  inspec- 
tion. 

Display  (Old  Fr.  desploigty  Lat. 
<2u-,  abroad,  and  pttcarCf  to  fold)  is  to 
exhibit  from  personal  desire  that  the 
object  shoula  be  seen  as  extensirely 
as  possible,  and  with  such  publicity 
as  redounds  to  the  honour  or  impor- 
tance of  the  person  exhibiting.  We 
exhibit  in  public.  We  display  for 
the  sake  of  publicity.  It  is  to  spread 
out  in  exhibition. 

To  Demonstratb  (Lat  danori' 
stran)  is  to  show  as  the  result  of 
argument  or  scientific  experiment 
Demonstration  is  planned  or  pur- 
posed showing,  through  media  specifi- 
cally chosen  or  adaptea  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  to  giro  dear  or  ocular  proof. 

Indicate  (Lat  indican)  differs 
fhmi  demonstrate  in  being  wanting  in 
such  plan  and  purpose;  the  indica- 
tion being  in  the  mherent  nature  or 
force  of  the  thing  itself.  Indica- 
tion inrotres  a  conscious  power  of 
judgment  and  interpretation  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  object,  which  only 
has  a  power  of  indication  if  reflexion, 
comparison,  and  experience  are  pre- 
sent in  the  obaer?er.  Indication, 
unlike  the  preceding,  is  indirect  and 
uncertain.  There  can  be  no  decree  or 
question  in  denuiostration  which  is 
absolute,  while  indication  w  reiatiTe 
and  may  be  in  some  canen  easily  nis- 
interpreted.  The  proper  idi>a  of  indi- 
cation is  the  giving  certaii.  informa- 
tion or  throwing  certain  li>;lit  on  an 
object  of  which  one  is  ignorant  or  in 
s^ffch,  so  as  to  direct  our  eyes,  our 
steps,  our  attentioI^  to  see,  obsenre, 
or  find  it  The  index  of  a  book  indi- 
cates the  dirisions,  and  the  place  of 
the  subject  sought.  The  finger  indi- 
cates the  distant  object  which  one  de- 
sires to  point  out 

EriNCB  (Lat  tvin^tn.  to  prtvail 
ontirelif)    is   to    show   by   partioa- 
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lar  and  oonyinomg   proof.    It   had 
originally  the  aenae  of  oonqner  or  sab- 
due  in  argument,  a  aenae  which  ia 
now  obaolete.    As  Milton — 
"  Error  bj  bU  own  arms  is  best  winced.*' 

It  is  moac  correctlj  employed  when  it 
is  referred  to  aome  ooncluaion,  either 
true,  or  maintained  to  be  true:  aa  to 
erince  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
statement.  There  is  a  looae  sense,  in 
which  it  is  used  instead  of  manifest 
or  exhibit;  as,  ^'He  ennoed  great 
emotion.''  This  has  perhaps  sprang 
from  its  likeness  insoundto  eTidence. 

Argub  (Lat.  arguiirtf  to  make 
known)  iB  nearly  related  to  Inoicatb, 
and  stands  to  probability  and  infer- 
ence as  iNDiCATa  stands  to  fact.  If  I 
say,  ''  Soch  expressions  indicate  ill- 
will,"  I  mean  that  they  point  it  out  as 
actually  existing.  If  1  say^  "  They 
argue  ill-will,"  I  mean  that  ill-will  is 
naturally  suggested  to  account  for 
them. 

Manifest  (Lat  rnHv^ttttUf  mani- 
fest) is,  in  its  simplest  aspect,  the  op- 
posite to  conciol;  but  it  seems  spe- 
cially applicable  to  the  indirect 
exhibition  of  feeling  or  motiye  in 
sentient  beines.^  So  we  speak  of 
persons  manitesting  joy  or  grief  at 
announcements,  or  manifesting  a 
strong  desire  for  an  object,  or  mani- 
festing si^ns  of  impatience.  A  mani- 
festation IS  an  external,  yisible,  and 
tangible  token  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  more  or  less  oonoealed.  But 
Manifest  means  more  than  disclose ; 
it  is  to  lay  open,  not  merely  before 
the  sight  but  the  obseryation  and  the 
understanding.  It  is  not  merely  to 
make  yisible,  but  to  make  eyident. 

<«  In  lome  disorders  it  is  bo  more  possible 
for  oten  to  hinder  wieked  thonghts  from 
taking  possession  of  their  minds,  or  blss- 
pbemoQS  words  from  coming  oat  of  their 
months  than  to  hinder  any  oth«r  distemper 
(for  plainly  this  is  one)  wliioh  mar  attaok 
any  other  part  of  them  from  ghatoing  itself 
by  its  common  eflbots."— Sbcksb. 

**  Instead  of  the  shadows  and  figures  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  veiled  and  in  a  great 
measnre  concealed  what  they  exMbiUd,  it 
presents  ns  with  the  nndisgnised  truth  and 
Tery  substance.**— /6itf. 

<*  Some  grains  most  be  allowed  to  a  rhe- 
torical display  which  will  not  bear  the 
rigonr  of  a  critical  severity. ''—GLAinriLL. 


So  entirely  does  demonstration  de« 
pend  upon  eyidence,  that  the  term  is 
applied,  not  only  to  persona,  but  to 
the  subject  matter  or  the  eyidenee 
itself,  as  in  the  following  of  Burke : — 

"  May  no  storm  ever  come  which  will 
pat  the  firmness  of  their  attachment  to  the 
proof,  and  which*  in  the  midst  of  ooBfoaioM 
and  terrors  and  snfliBrincs,  may  demtmatt^Oe 
the  eternal  difference  between  a  true  and 
severe  friend  to  the  monarchy  and  a  ilip- 
pery  sycophant  of  the  oovt" 

"I  beliera  what  you  scholars  oall  j«t 
and  snblime,  in  opposition  to  turgid  aad 
bombast  expression,  may  give  you  aa  idea 
of  what  I  mean  when  1  say  modesty  is  the 
certain  indiodtum  of  a  great  spirit,  aad  im- 
pndenoe  the  aflbctation  of  it.**— ^peeioCor. 

"And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
no    weak  emnctmemt  of  my   paadoo    for 
and  concern  in  yonr  hwnpinass  that  I  eaa 
refrain  envying  yon.  "—Botlb. 
**  Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleMue 


To  arg^u  in  thee  something  more  snblime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  caa> 
temns.**  Miltov. 

"  The  magistrate  is  net  to  be  obeyed  ia 
temporals  more  than  in  spirituals,  where 
a  repagnanoy  is  perceived  between  bis  oom- 
mands  and  any  credited  maH^ntatiomM  or 
the  Divine  wUf."— Palet. 

SHOW.    Semblance. 

Show,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a 
synonym  with  Sbmblakce  (Fr.  irai- 
hUr,  Lat.  iimHUare,  simUis,  like),  has 
a  more  yaried  meaning.  Show  may 
denote  a  jmrpoted  exhibition ;  whife 
semblance  is  naturally  inherent.  A 
person  may  make  a  show  of  leaminr, 
out  there  will  be  a  semblance  of  it  if 
only  there  actually  exist  ia  him  some 
amount  of  learning,  or  it  be  attributed 
to  him  by  the  ignorance  of  obseryen. 
A  semblance  is  a  natural  show  of 
similarity. 

"  And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly 
bent 


Simple  in  thew  and  voide  of  malice  bad 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went 
And  often  knockt  his  brest  as  one  that  did 


repent.-  Spehsee. 

"  He  made  an  Image  of  entaile 
Like  to  a  woman  in  tembtance."    GowBS. 

SHRILL.    Sharp. 

Although  a  sound  cannot  b«  Shrill 
(Low  Germ.  mArelL  HarA^  in  sound 
as  in  taste)  without  beinf  alao  Sharp 
(  A.  S.  tctarp,  oointed.  qui$k)jei  Shrill 
regards  not  the  pitch,  but  the  quality 
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of  the  noise.  A  shrill  sound  is  at 
onoe  higb-pitchedy  penetrative,  and 
harsh.  On  the  other  hand.  Sharp  is 
high  in  pitch  as  opposed  to  flat. 
Power  is  inrolred  in  Sh  ai  ll  more  than 
in  Sharp.  A  sharp  sound  may  be  fiur 
from  loud,  a  shrill  sound  is  heard  at  a 
distance. 

SHRINK.    Contract. 

Shriki  ^A.  S.  terinean,  to  shrink) 
expresses  tne  contraction  of  conscious 
bemgs  under  the  influence  of  fear ; 
while  CoNTRACT(Lat.  eentrdhin,  part 
eontraetut,  to  draw  togtthiTf  tothorton) 
U  seldom  used  but  of  physical  sub- 
stances j  nor  are  these  said  quite  in- 
discrimmateljr  to  shrink  and  contract. 
Contract  b^ng  the  more  scientifio 
term  of  the  two,  is  emplojed  of  the 
shrinking  of  bodies  less  in  common 
use.  We  speak  of  the  shrinking  of 
flannel  bj  washing;  of  the  contraction 
of  metals  under  the  influence  of  cold. 
Shrink  is  also  used  of  such  contraction 
as  intimately  aflfeots  the  particles  of 
which  a  suMtance  may  be  composed ; 
while  Contract  is  used  of  the  mere 
closer  collocation  of  such  parts  or 
particles.  The  rings  of  the  snake  do 
not  shrink,  but  contract.  In  their 
teeondarjf  application,  Shrink  belongs 
to  the  reluctance  to  action  or  endu- 
rance ;  Contract,  to  the  narrowing  of 
the  field  of  obsoration,  or  the  scope 
of  privilege  and  indulgence. 
**  Betam,  Alpheiu ;  the  dread  rotoe  is  past 
That  tkrwk  thy  etreams."        MiLTOK. 

"  It  is  ghrtn  very  well  la  eases  of  00a- 
traction  and  tkrimkittg  of  stnevrs."— HoL- 
LAKD,  PEtsy. 

SHUT.    CLOSE. 

To  Close  (Fr.  clot,  part,  of  O.Fr, 
clort,  to  $htit)  is  merely  to  put  dose 
together. 

To  Shut  (A.  S.  tcyttauj  tcittan,  to 
$hitt  up,  took  up}  is  to  close  so  as  to 
hinder  ingress  or  egress.  So  Shut  is 
a  stronger  term,  capable  of  implying 
more  substantial  obstruction,  than 
Ck.  381.  Hie  petals  of  a  flower  close. 
The  gates  of  a  city  are  shut  at  night. 
Inasmuch.  however,as  the  word  Close 
i»  simply  tne  Latin  equivalent  of  Shut, 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which 
the  worda  may  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately.   But,  like  most  cases  of  this 


kind,  the  Saxon  is  the  commoner  term 
for  physical  and  common,  dose  for 
metaphysical  and  secondary,  pro- 
cesses of  termination.  ^'He  closed 
his  discourse  by  shutting  his  book." 

**  If,  after  all,  some  headstroog,  hardy  loot 
Wodd  disobej,  thoogh  sore  to  be  tkut  oot, 
Ooold  he  with  reason  mormor  at  his  ease. 
Himself  sole  aothor  of  his  own  disgrace  !  ** 

COWPXR. 

"The  Lord  Himself  hath  not  disdained 
so  exaotlj  to  renster  in  the  Book  of  Lift 
after  what  sort  His  senrants  have  elooed  op 
their  days  on  earth."— HooxXR. 

SIGNALIZE.    Distinguish. 

The  former  term  is  stronger  than 
the  latter.  To  Signalize  one's  self 
(Lat.  iindiity  belonging  lo  a  fign)  is 
eminenUy  and  contpicwuthf  to  Distin- 
guish one's  self  (Lat.  dittinpUrt,  to 
mark  with  a  point  or  dot).  He  distin- 
g^uisheshimselfwho  gains  honour.  He 
signalises  himself  who  performs  strik- 
ing deeds,  for  which  he  obtains  re- 
nown. So  SiGNAuzR  is  especially  ap- 
plicable  to  individuals ;  while  many 
may  be  distinguished. 

"  Tlie  knight  of  La  Maaelia  gravelj  re> 
eoonts  to  his  companion  the  adrentores  hj 
which  he  is  to  mgnaliu  himself.**— JoBir- 

SON. 

"  Few  are  formed  with  abUities  to  die- 
corer  new  possibilities,  and  to  distinauitk 
themselves  by  means  nerer  tried  before." 
"Bambier, 

SIGNIFICANT.    Expressive. 

Significant  (Lat.  tignff^learo,  to 
moan)  is  specific;  Expressive  (Lat. 
tfjcpHCm^,  jMit.  OKprouuty  to  €xpre$s)  is 

feneraL  That  is  expresdve  which 
abitudly  and  forcibly  shows  expres- 
sion, as  opposed  to  inexpressive. 
That  is  significant  which  strongly 
expresses  or  indicates  someparticmar 
thmg.  An  expressive  countenance 
manifestsdearly  successive  and  varied 
emotions.  A  gesture  is  significant 
which  plainly  and  forcibly  illustrates 
what  IS  on  the  mind.  Expressive 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  excellence. 
Significant  is  neutrd  for  bad  or  good, 
and  mav  be  either.  Expressive  is  re- 
stricted to  looks  and  words ;  as,  an 
expressive  eye;  an  expressive  phrase, 
SioNincANT  is  applicable  to  complex 
actions  or  measures;  as,  ''Such  a 
measure  is  significant    of  a  liberft* 
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policy."  Expressive  belongs  to  the 
present.  Significant  it  mdicaUre  also 
of  the  future.  The  expressire  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  senses ;  the  sig- 
nificant, to  the  nnderstandinff.  Ex- 
pressive stands  to  feeling  as  Sionipi- 
CANTto  fact. 

"  The  new  aams  wm  always  sign^Uafit, 
and  for  the  most  part,  when  ghrtn  by 
DiviiM  aothority,  pAdictive  of  some  peco- 
liarityia  the  character,  the  life,  the  achieve, 
meats,  or  the  destiny  of  the  perMD  en  whom 
It  was  imposed.'*~BiaROP  Hobslkt. 

**  The  murain  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
Georgie  has  all  the  exprestweneu  that 
words  can  give  iU*'— AnniBON. 

SIGNIFY.    Denote. 

Denote  (Lat.  d9n)Har§y  to  mark 
out)  is  to  SiONiPT  (se«  Signipicant) 
bjr  an  outward  sign,  and  so  is  lesa 
wide  in  its  application  than  Signipt. 
inasmudi  as  it  is  always  patent  ana 
direct,  while  Signipt  may  be  covert 
and  indirect.  There  is  a  oistinctness 
of  exposition  in  Denote  which  does 
not  belonff  to  Signipt.  The  dove  does 
not  signify  innooeuoe,  nor  the  lamb 
gentleness;  but  they  denote  those 
lUalitiet  when  employed  as  symbols. 
\B  signify  stands  to  sign,  so  denote 
stands  to  symbol.  That  whioh  denotes 
msrks  out  plainly ;  whereas  we  often 
require  a  key  to  ascertain  a  significa- 
tion. The  hands  of  the  dock  do  not 
signify^  they  denote,  the  hour.  Sim- 
ple things  or  objects  are  denoted, 
complex  signified. 

"Nobody  ever  taw   one  animal  by  its 

S stares  and  natural  cries  ngnify  to  ano- 
er,  *  This  is  mine  r  that  is  yonrs ;  I  am 
willing  to  nve  thik  for  that.'  "—Smith, 
WwJXh  ofimioM, 

'* '  He  hath  given  to  the  poor.'  These 
words  tUnott  the  freenen  of  his  bounty, 
and  determine  the  principal  objects  there- 
of."—Babbow. 

SILLY.    Simple. 

SiLUNBSs  ([A.  S.  tiligf  hapjnff 
bUsted^,  like  innocence,  has  deterio- 
rated in  meanimf .  An  innocent  is  now 
sometimes  used  for  an  imbecile  or 
idiotic  person.  So  Sillv  meant  at  first 
innocent,  happy;  hence,  not  up  to 
the  worlo's  ways — child /t/rs,and  after- 
wards childisA.  Silliness  is  energetic 
Simplicitt  {¥r,simvlieiUyLMX,nmptt(X' 
taUrn),  The  simple  person  is  behind 
the  world,  and  so  in  the  transactions 
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of  life  likely  to  be  duped.  The  sffly 
person  wants  judgment  or  experience, 
and  so  is  continualljr  acting  out  frlse 
ends  and  mis-estimating  the  compara- 
tive forc^  value,  and  signifioaoce  of 
things.  S1LI.T  is  active ;  simpub,  pas- 
sive. The  simple  is  deceived  bv 
others.  The  silly  betrajps  himaelf. 
Simplici^  is  allied  to  ignorance; 
silliness,  to  folly.  In  the  present 
sense,  Simple  is  more  pecoliarlj  an 
epithet  of  persons.  Silly  extends 
fiuther;  as,  a  siUy  speech,  book,  no- 
tion^ manner.  Simplidtj  is  etolid. 
Sillmess  is  frivolous. 

"What  eaa  be  more  sStily  arrogant  and 
misbecoming  than  Ibr  a  man  to  think  that 
be  has  a  mind  and  node 


\" 


bnt  yet  in  all  the  nnirerM  beside  there  is 
no  sneh  thing  ?  **— LOCKB.' 
**  Beseeching  yoor  excellence  to  defend 
My  $implenit$ef  if  ignoraonee  oflbnd 
In  any  wise.*  Chaucxb. 

SIMPLE.    Single. 

Simple  (im  Silly)  denotes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thin^f  apart  from  other 
things  of  any  kind;  Single  (Lat. 
tingmttif  more  commonly  plur.  nitfiyt, 
one  apises),  from  other  things  of  the 
tamt  kind.  If  a  direction  It^S*^* 
'<Take  a  simple  sheet  of  pftper» 
this  would  mean  that  no  other  article 
was  required.  If,  "Take  a  singfe 
sheet."  this  would  mean  that  only 
one  sneet  was  required. 

SIMPLE.    Plain. 

Simple  (Lat.  sts^^jr)  marks  the 
opposite  to  that  which  is  compound, 
complex,  or  complicated,  lliat  is 
simple  materially  which  is  of  one 
substanoe,  that  is  simple  mechani- 
cally which  is  of  uniform  stmctnre, 
and  has  one  force  or  purpose,  that  is 
simple  morally  which  has  one  pur- 
pose or  design,  as  simplicity  is  in 
this  sense  opposed  to  duplicity. 

That  is  Plain  (Fr.  plaiH^  Lat 
p^ntii)  which  is  smooth,  open,  clear, 
unencumbered,  and  so  obvious,  mani- 
fest, unmistakeable.  That  which  is 
simple  needs  not  to  be  explained, 
that  which  is  plain  has  ahready  ex- 
pUdned  itself.  A  simple  statement 
IS  uninvolved,  not  abstruscL  not  in- 
cluding mauY  meanings,  ana  so  equi- 
Tocal  or  ambiguous.    A  plain  state- 
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ment  10  not  ancertain  or  obscure,  but 
lies  naked  and  open,  bo  that  to  look  at 
it  or  bear  it  is  to  understand  it  Tbat 
whicb  is  bard  to  understand  is  not 
plain,  tbat  wbicb  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand is  not  simple.  So  the  simplest 
expression  in  a  language  is  not  plain 
to  nim  who  does  not  understand  that 
lan^are.  The  stammerer  is  unin- 
telhgibie,  not  because  be  does  not 
speak  simply^  but  because  be  does 
not  speak  plamlj.  Simpliottj  regards 
primarilj  the  nature  or  the  object  or 
subject,  plainness  the  faculties  of  the 
person  to  perceive  and  understand  it. 
If  one  man  speaks  simplj,  H  is  the 
&ult  of  the  other  if  he  does  not  under- 
stand plainlj. 

SINGULAR.      EXTRAORDINJIRT. 

There  is  alirajs  something  singu* 
lar  r  Lat.  tmgiUmniy  atome  of  Us  kind) 
in  uie  extraordinary  (Lat.  Mfrssr- 
dinariusy  without  the  utual  erdir)^  and 
something  extraordinary  in  the  singu- 
lar, whether  the  case  be  fitrounUiljor 
uniaTourablj  regarded.  That  which 
is  singular  is.  as  its  name  indicates, 
uni<)ue,  standing  aloof  from  others, 
hanng  a  character  of  its  own.  £x- 
TRAORDivABT  is  that  which  is  out  of 
the  common  order  or  the  common 
maasur^  uncommon,  unusual.  The 
extraorninary  is  unlike  its  kind.  The 
singular  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  its 
own.  Rare  qualities,  exdusire  pro- 
perties, distinctive  features  make  the 
■ingulur.  Excess  or  defect,  great- 
ness or  smallness,  in  relation  to  an 
established  or  natural  standard,  make 
the  extraordinary.  The  extraordinary 
strikes  by  comparison,  the  singular 
by  not  acmuttin^  of  it.  The  foroe  of 
the  magnet  is  smgular.  The  TOwer 
of  steam  is  extraordinary,  ferery 
man  who  has  any  originahty  or  inde- 
pendence of  character  must  be  to 
some  extent  sinsrular.  Erery  man 
who  is  possessed  of  any  force  or 
energy  or  nature  is  to  some  eertain 
extent  extraordinary.  One  may  be 
singular  in  tririal  things,  as,  for  in- 
stance, common  opinions,  or  style  of 
dress ;  but  the  extraordinary  is  more 
pronounced,  and  therefore  more  im- 
portant. Singular  is  an  epithet  of 
tbingfs,  fine,  delicate,  rare,  subtle,  re- 
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fined.  Extraordinary  of  things  lofty, 
beautiful,  sublime,  or  excellent.  When 
taken  in  bad  part,  Singular  oflfends 
nature,  truth,  simplicity,  justice,  pro- 
priety: Extraordinary  is  exfrara* 
gant,  oisproportioBed,  exoessire,  un- 
congenial* The  singular  surprises,  the 
extraordinary  astonishes. 

SINUOUS.    Tortuous. 

The  difference  between  these  terms 
is  much  illustrated  by  a  simple  atten- 
tUm  to  their  e^rmology. 

The  Sinuous  (Lat*  syrmj,  a  fold) 
goes  in  folds,  the  Tortuous  ^LaC 
torquire,  part,  tortus^  to  twist)  eoes 
in  twists.  That  is  tortuous  wnich 
twists  about,  that  is  sinuous  which 
winds,  doubles,  and  re-doubles,  so  as 
to  form  deep  curres  or  folds.  A  wind- 
ing stream  which  scoops  hollows  in 
its  banks^  is  well  termed  sinuous.  A 
road  which  is  far  firom  straight  may 
well  be  termed  tortuous.  Sinuous  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  things 
which  have  course  and  morement, 
while  Tortuous  expresses  the  charac- 
teristic form.  The  winding  stream 
has  its  sinuosities.  The  path  along 
its  bank  is  tortuous.  Tortuous  has  a 
moral  application  in  which  Sinuous 
does  not  share.  It  involves  ideas  of 
violence,  covertness,  disorder,  pur- 
posed indirectness,  evasion,  ana  the 
like.  A  tortuous  policy  is  that  which 
aims  covertly,  indirectly,  evasively, 
and  is  wanting  in  straightforward- 
ness, ease,  and  simplicity. 

SITE.    Plaob.    Sp<yr. 

The  SiTB  (Lat.  ^tus)  is  the  area  on 
which  stands  a  building  or  a  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  or  some  form  ot 
human  habitation,  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  is  not  employed  in 
any  other  relation ;  as  the  site  of  a 
mansion,  or  a  city,  or  an  ancient 
camp. 

Pjjicb  (Fr.  plaeSf  Lat.  pldtau  a 
strtst  or  open  court)  is,  in  its  broadest 
acceptation,  any  portion  of  qjaoa 
measured  oS,  either  actually  or  by 
the  mind,  from  other  ipaoe. 

A  Spot  (originally  meaning  the 
mark  made  by  something  dropped 
w  splashed,  probably  one  of  many 
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•imilar  imitatire  words)  it  a  Bmall 
extent  of  space  defined  with  exact- 
ness.  **  I  aearck  for  the  site  of  an 
old  house.  I  know,  ffenerally,  that 
this  ik  the  place  to  look  for  it ;  yet  I 
cannot  find  the  spot." 
The  9iU,  the  wealth,  the  beaoty  of  the 

place, 
Wai  tooD  inform  thee  'tis  imperioiit  Borne, 
Borne,  the  great  mistieai  of  the  oooqnered 

worldT" 

Bkajjugst  in)  Flxtohxb. 
•'  As  in  simple  space  we  consider  the  re- 
lation  of  distance  between  anr  two  bodies 
or  points,  so  in  our  idea  of  plaee  we  eon- 
sider  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  anj- 
thing  and  anjr  two  or  more  noints,  which 
are  considered  as  keeping  the  same  dis- 
tanee  one  with  another,  and  so  considered 
as  at  rest."— LoOKX. 

-  A  joUr  plaee,  said  he,  in  times  of  old. 
But  something  ails  it  now;   the  tpot  is 
cnned."  Wobdswoeth. 

SITUATION.    PosrnoN. 

The  following  remarks  are  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  observed  else- 
where on  these  two  words.  The  idea 
which  is  common  to  the  two  terms 
SrruiTioN  and  PosmoN,  is  that  of 
resting  upon  something,  upon  some 
base.  Srrv  ATiON  expresses  the  idea  of 
occupyinff  a  place,  JPosmoN  that  of 
being  made  to  stand.  Situation  em- 
braces all  the  relations  of  a  thing, 
PosmoN  that  of  direction  only.  Situa- 
tion, which  is  a  thing  dependent  upon 
circumstances^  has  no  rule  to  deter- 
mine it.  Position  is  oris  not  accord- 
ing to  rule.  A  situation  is  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  easy  or  otherwise, 
happy  or  otherwise,  embarrassing  or 
otherwise.  A  nosition  i  ust  or  otner- 
wise,  true  or  ttlse,  rignt  or  wrong, 
direct  or  oblique.  We  find  ourselTCS 
in  a  vtuation,  and  take  up  a  position. 
The  situation  of  an  army  is  the  sum 
of  its  surrounding  circumstances,  its 
position  is  the  ground  it  has  taken  up 
with  a  yiew  to  attack  or  defence.  Ab 
employed  of  the  moral  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  personSyPosinoN  points 
rather  to  their  permanenLStTu  ATION  to 
their  occasional  state.  I  am  not  in  a 
situation  to  help  you,  would  mean 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
condition  do  not  allow  it  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  would  mean 
that  1  do  not  occupy  such  a  place  in 
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life   as  would   give  me  a  Tantage 
ground  in  any  such  attempt. 

SITUATION.    Srrx. 

Both  of  these  are  finom  the  Lit 
sVtui,  a  iituation.  A  thing  stanAs  ia 
a  situation,  and  rests  npoa  «  site. 
The  situation  embraces  all  the  local 
aspects  and  rdatiimships  in  whioh  a 
thmg  is  plaoed.  The  site  is  ooafiaed 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  if  erselad 
or  reposes.  In  English  Site  has  no 
other  than  a  physJoaTmeaning.  Sitoa- 
tixm  is  also  circumstantial.  We  use 
the  term  Srrs  whenerer  there  is  a 
Question  about  exact  location.  Hence 
the  term  expresses  inaccorately  the 
place  on  which  something  existed,  or 
within  the  area  of  which  it  was  oon- 
fined.  So  weTenturetospeakofthe 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  yet  more 
questionably  of  an  ancient  forest  or 
garden. 

SITUATION.    State, 

SrruATioir  has  in  it  mote  of  the 
accidental  and  transieet,  Statx  more 
of  the  habitual  and  pennaoent;  an 
awkward  situation,  a  bad  state  of 
health.  Sometimes^  howerer,  the 
situation  is  permanent  and  the  state 
Tariable«  but  this  is  when  th^  are 
affected  bj  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
objects  or  whicL  they  are  predicted. 
The  situation  of  a  house  is  pemanent 
because  the  house  itself  is  fixed.  A 
man  may  be  in  a  preoarioos  state  of 
healthy  oecause  human  lifo  is  e 
changeable  and  uncertain  thing. 
Nerertheless,  taken  by  itseU;  the 
state  is  more  lasting  than  the  sit«»- 
tion.  The  situation  results  firom  the 
accidents  of  position.  The  state  is 
the  whole  intrinsic  manner  of  being. 
Situations  vanr  infinitely.  States  are 
definite  though  abstract,  as  a  state  of 
health  or  disease,  want  or  competeneyy 
a  state  of  nature.  Situation  is  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  indiyidoals. 
State  is  a  certain  conditioii  of  things. 
Without  money  in  tout  pocket, 
though  you  may  haveplenty  at  home, 
you  may  chance  to  find  yourself  in 
the  situation  of  a  poor  man ;  hot  it 
will  be  no  slight  consolation  to  yoa 
in  your  temporary  difficulty  to  feel 
that  at  least  you  are  not  in  a  state  of 
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porertj.  The  mind  is  in  ft  titoatioii 
of  tranqaillitj  when  it  if  remored 
beyond  the  retch  of  dittorhin^  in- 
iluenoM,  it  ia  in  ft  itate  of  tranqnilli^ 
when  it  it  at  petoe  with  itself.  The 
ftctoal  exemption  from  troubles  con- 
stitutes its  situation  in  the  first  case, 
the  sum  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  continued  peace  constitute  its 
state  in  the  second.  A  state  of  affidrs 
gives  the  idea  of  something  less  likely 
soon  to  alter  than  a  situation  of  ft&irs. 
Youraflairs  are  in  a  good  situation 
whoi  they  a£ford  yon  an  opportunity 
of  advantageous  action.  They  are  in 
#  good  state  when  you  yourself  axe 
prosperous. 

SKETCH.     Dbunbation.    Out- 

U)IB. 

The  first  (Fr.  etquiat,  a  theteh)  fills 
up  the  outline  in  part,  ^Ting  a  few 
broad  touches,  by  which  a  liydy 
though  imperfect  idea  is  gained; 
while  OvTUNB  gires  no  more  than 
the  bounding  lines  of  the  scene  or 
picture.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary that  the  contour  of  a  peifect 
figure  should  be  given  by  an  outline, 
vrhich  may  be  only  partial. 
.  DsuNBATioir  (Lat.  d$(mtar9f  to 
mmrk  wit  a  Un$)  goes  ftirther  than 
the  others,  having  Tor  its  aim  a  fuller 
conception  and  Itfger  representation. 
The  object  of  an  outline  is  to  g^e 
some  notion,  however  meagre;  of  a 
sketch,  some  representation,  how- 
ever imperfect;  of  a  delineation, 
some  amonut  of  accurate  knowledge. 
In  the  secondary  sense,  we  speak  of 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  work,  or  pro- 
ject ;  a  sketch  of  an  object,  cnaracter, 
or  prooeeding8,  where  a  mw^,  a  de- 
lineation whm  an  acewraU^  impres- 
sion is  soueht  to  be  conveyed.  An 
outline  is  drawn  fi»r  one's  own  guid- 
ance. A  delineation  is  given  for  the 
information  of  another.  Delineation 
lends  itself  better  to  mental^  as  sketch 
to  ^ysical,  objects.  A  dehneation  is 
an  imperfect  <tesoription ;  as  a  sketch 
is  an  mperfect  representation.  Ovt- 
xjirB  is  employed  of  things  literary  as 
well  as  artistic,  and  Sbbtch  of  the  nro- 
cess  of  description.  Outlines  of  nis- 
tory,  sketches  of  character,  delinea- 
tions of  schemes  or  projects. 
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"Thtmsthod  «f  Bnbeoi  wMtoikdtk 
hlM  eooqMsitions  ia  eolooza,  with  sll  the 
parts  mor«  determinsd  than  ikttehm  geae- 
raU7  are.  From  this  tkgtek  hi*  •ehoUrt 
•dnuioed  th«  pktare  aa  ftu*  m  thej  were 
Mable;  after  whioh  be  retoocbsd  the 
wbole  himaeU:"~BETVOLDS. 

**  Pea  the  contoart  aod  tmtUnet  with  a 
more  evea  aad  aeate  tonoh.**— XvBLrH. 

<«  We,  in  the  writJnge  of  the  B-ruiffeUfts. 
have  a  eomplete  aaauaarf  of  Hie  tzieimial 


preaefaiag :  we  have  Joiaed  with  the  detail 
of  aiaay  of  Hb  miraelee  the  i^mmtion  of 
Hit  ehanoter,  and  the  hiatorf  of  Hie  won- 
derful life  of  pietj  aad  lore."— Bishop 

HOBSLBT. 

SKIN.  HiOB. 
.  The  Skin  (A.  S.  iehiy  th§  ikm)  is 
the  external  membranous  covermg  of 
animal  bodies.  Itis  used  genarioally 
for  the  same  covering,  whether  in 
life,  or  after  it  is  stripped  from  the 
body,  as  green,  diy,  or  tanned. 

HiDB  (A.  S.  hfd^  th§  Mkin^a  hide)  is 
also  usea  of  the  skin  dressed  or  raw. 
but  commonly  used  of  the  undressea 
skins  o£  pacnydennatous  animals,  as 
oxen  and  horses,  and  especially  such 
as  are  prepared  as  leather.  It  is  only 
used  contemptuously  of  the  human 


SLACK.    LoosB. 

Slack  (A.  S.  ileae,  s/«c,  $laek. 
geniU)  is  used  in  secondarv  physical 
senses,  as  a  slack  pace;  but  in  iu 
primary  physical  sense  it  is  only  em- 
ployed of  such  cord-like  substances 
as  are  capable  of  tying  and  tension. 

LoosB  (A.  8.  Uas.faUe,  ioo$e,  weo/c), 
on  the  other  hand,  nas  a  wider  mean- 
ing, and  extends  to  substances  which 
do  not  admit  of  these,  as,  to  g^  about 
loose,  which  means  unfastened.  '*Uis 
coat  sits  loose."  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation we  speak  of  slackness  in  refe- 
rence to  ener^  and  enterprise ;  loose- 
ness, in  reference  to  principles  of 
conduct  or  oblisation.  Looseness  is 
unfixedness.  Slackness  is  fixedness 
without  tension. 

"What  meant  the  baU, 
Uneoatdoot  of  hit  ttreagth,  to  plaj  the 

ooward« 
Aad  flee  before  a  iMble  thiag  like  maa» 
That  knowing  weU  the  t/iodbMSt  of  hit  arm« 
Trattt  onlj  in  the  welUaveated  knife." 
Blaib. 

"AU  the  bonds  aad  reitralatt  aader 
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which  mea  kj,  H«  to  Ikr  toos^  that  anj 
nu  might  be  free  who  wcnld  eooror  to  hto 
own  libotj  and  eBlargasMnt.''— Babbow. 

SLANT.    Su>i>E. 
A  Slant  <Sw.  t/mta,  to  tlide)  is  a 
denation  from  a  perpendicular  line. 
A  Slope  (ace  to  Wkoowood,  hang* 
in^  like  a  slaek,  Dat.  ihpf  rope)  in- 
clines from  an  norizontal  pians,  and 
so  is  a  direction  downwards.    The 
masts  of  ships  are  often  purposely 
made  to  slant.     The  side  of  a  hill 
slopes.  The  inclined  plane  is  made  to 
slope. 
'*The  slant  liffhtning,  whoM  thwart  flame 

driT*n  down. 
Kindles  the  gammy  bark  of  flr  or  pine.*' 
MlLTOJl, 
*'  The  slope  of  faces,  fh>m  the  floor  to  th' 

roof. 
As  if  oae  masterMriag  coatrolled  them 
all, 


Belaxed  mto  a  oniTersal  grin. 


COWPEB. 

SLEEP.    Slumber.    Dose. 

Sleep  (A.  S.  $lSp)  is  the  natural 
and  periodical  suspension  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Slumber  (A.  S.  ilumerittny  to 
slumber)  is  to  sleep  lightly,  except  in 
the  poetic  stjle,  in  which  it  means 
sleep. 

*'  He  at  Uft  feU  into  asboa&er,  and  thenoe 
Into  a  Ihst  s^.**— BmrrAK. 

*'  From  eareleieneas  it  shall  Ml  into  a 
dumber,  and  from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle 
into  a  deep  and  long  «/^."— South. 

Doze  (Icel.  dusa,  to  doxe)  indicates 
an  unsound  sleep,  such  as  ma^  he 
taken  at  reg^ular  hours  under  indirpo* 
sition,  or  at  irregular  hours  at  unoer- 
tain  intervals. 

'*  The  one  side  resembles  Cerbervs  bark- 
ing for  a  sop.  The  other  resembles  him 
when,  after  he  has  reoeired  it,  he  wr^ts 
himself  op  in  his  own  warm  skin  and 
oa^ojs  a  comforuble  doxe.*'-'Kxox,  Es* 
$nys. 

The  last  of  these  terms  is  too  familiar 
to  be  employed  in  secondary  mean- 
ings ;  hut  we  speak  of  the  slumher 
of  indolence  and  the  long  sleep  of 
death. 

SLENDER.    Thin. 

Slender  (O.  Dut.  slindery  thin)  is 
thin  or  narrow  in  proportion  to  cir- 
cumference or  wiothy  as,  a  slender 


STlfOirTHS  [SLAKT] 

•tern  or  stalk  of  a  pknt.  Thepropor> 
tion  of  height  tooiroumferenoeieyery 
oonaiderabM.  It  is  used  in  seooodaiy 
senses,  assTfeehle,  inconsideniUe, 
SMftgre,  spare.  A  slender  hope,  ar* 
gnmeDiy  pittanoe,  diet. 

TBnr  (A.  S.  ]%n,  thin,  lean)  is  the 
l^erioterm.  That  substance  is  thin 
in  whidi  there  is  relatiyelj  a  small 
interyal  between  the  opposite  sur- 
fiioes.  A  thin([[  maj  be  tfam  Mid  short 
at  the  same  tmie;  but  Slbhdbb  de- 
notes proportionate  length.  Timt  has 
its  seoondaiy  and  analogous  senses ;  as, 
the  q>poeite  to  dense,  thin  air,  or  thin 
crops;  flimsy,  as  a  thin  disguise  or 
pretext* 

Slight  (Ger.tehleeht,  bad^mmn)  has 
the  wide  sense  of  wanting  in  farce, 
mark,  and  so  in  strength  or  iaDpor- 
tance;  as,  a  slight  bruise,  a  slight 
figure;  henoe^  secondarily,  a  slight 
impression,  slight  importance. 

Slim  (Ger.  jcfcitmjii,  awry,  had, 
woaky  skf)  is  restricted  to  the  hnaan 
figure,  or  what  is  analogous  to  it,  that 
is,  to  obiects  which  may  be  supposed 
to  stana  erect,  like  it,  as  a  tree  oar  a 
oolumn* 

f  Hin  middel  saal,  hire  arasea  long  and 
•    *—  Chaucbb. 


'Where  tkmfy  soattered  lay  the  heaps  oi 
dead."  PoF«,  fhmer, 

**NflV  dioald  yarn  snBkir  Tovrsehras  to 
fthisargameBt' 


■ospectthattheweifhtofi „ 

at  all  diminished  if  there  be  others  a^ 
eonnted  ia  the  rank  of  learned  mea  who 
hsTe  afll»cted  to  think  slightly  of  the  x«li- 
gion  of  their  coantrj.**— warbubtoit. 
"  A  sUm  esease.**— BiBBOW. 

SLOW.      TlRDY. 

Slow  (A.  S.  fidto),  the  simple  and 
generic  tern,  has  many  meaniiigi 
which  are  not  comprisea  bj  Tarot 
(  Lat.  tarduif  WeiD)as,  wanting  rapidity 
of  moyement,  a  slow  stream ;  kmg  or 
late  in  happening,  aa  the  time  oosses 
slowly ;  not  reatfy  in  thousht  or  in 
action,  as  slow  of  speedi.  TARoyiss 
term  of  habit,  denoting  a  habit  of 
being  behindhand.  TaraSaeM  impliei 
only  ft  slowness  antecedent  to  ft  eei^ 
tain  point,  which  ssay  be  fi)Uow«d  by 
aotiyity ;  but  slowness  is  oharftotvie* 
tic  of  moyement,  operatioii,  and  pro- 
cess throughout. 
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«'  HaTing  nttend  sonM  words  wUdi  wt 
were  Terjr  sorry  we  eoold  not  madexttaBd, 
he  went  back  to  bis  eompanions,  aad  the 
whole  bodj  alow^f  retreated."— Cook's 
Voyages, 

**Thoeewordsof  oar  Lord  to  Nicodemvs 
«zprees  some  kind  of  msrvel  at  his  shumeiM 
of  apprehension :  '  Art  thou  a  master  of 
Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things  f '  "•» 
Watxbxjjid. 

Tardim  BBS  beinff  L*tin^  uid  to  a  more 
polite  term,  lends  itself  more  easilj  to 
•express  the  idea  of  slowness  in  its 
most  abstract  form.  Yet  merely  me- 
chanical motion  is  not  expressed  by 
Tardiivbss,  which  is  only  employed 
where  slowness  is  contemplated  in 
connexion  with  some  qoahtj  which 
baa  induced  it. 

"  His  tatdmsss  of  ezeeatioa  exposes  hhn 
to  the  encroaehments  of  those  who  eatdi  a 
bint  and  fsU  to  work.^—Ztier. 

SMOOTH.    Even. 

That  is  Smooth  (  A.S.  m^fSt,  tmoe^. 
tmooth')  which  is  so  Even  (A.  S.  e^en; 
as  to  oe  absolately  free  from  all  in- 
equalities. That  is  eyen  which  is  free 
from  any  considerable  protuberances 
and  depressions.  A  polished  table- 
top  is  smooth.  A  country  in  which 
are  no  abrupt  undulations  is  even.  In 
their  secondary  application,  we  use 
Even  of  character  and  temper  in  a 
favourable,  Smooth  of  dfflneanour  in 
an  unfitvourable,  sense.  A  smooth 
speech  or  smile  is  one  which  avoids 
offence,  but  is  of  doubtful  sincerity. 
Evenness  of  disposition.  Smoothness 
of  tongue. 

'*  80  the  carpenter  enconmged  the  ffold- 
smith,  and  he  that  rmootheth  with  the  ham- 
mer him  that  smote  the  anTiL** — E»gli»h 
SibU. 

<*  This  eMn-AoN^M  JQStioe 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  oar  poisoned 

chalice 
To  Mr  own  lips.**  BkjlKBSpxabb. 

SOCIAL.    Convivial.   Sociablb. 

Social  (LaL  i^ieialiSf  i^MuSf  a  com" 
panion)  has  the  senses  of  pertaining 
to  sodetT,  or  the  aggregate  body  of 
the  public,  and  disposed  to  mis  in 
friendly  converse, or  consisting  insuch 
converse.  It  is  therefore  a  term  of 
much  wider  extent  than  the  other 
two. 

The  convivial  (Lat.  convivdliSf  per- 
taining to  a^usft,  eonvtva)  is  the  social 
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in  matters  of  feasting  or  festivity.  We 
speak  of  convivial  meetings  in  refe- 
rence to  the  enjoyxnents  ofthe  table ; 
of  social  meetings,  in  reference  to  the 
interchange  of  lundly  or  congenial 
conversation.  Sociable  superadds  to 
the  idea  of  social,  as  a  personal  quality, 
a  certain  aptitude  to  promote  the  ends 
of  oonversstion  and  society.  A  man 
fond  of  mixing  in  company,  but  of  a 
taciturn  disposition,  is  social,  not  so- 
dable.  Social  implies,  in  short,  ac- 
tive, Sociable,  passive,  aptness  for 
society.  He  is  social  who  associates 
with  others.  He  is  sociable  who  is 
capable  of  being  associated  with. 
Man  is  a  social  animal ;  but  all  men 
are  not  sociable.  Social  is  a  property 
of  the  race ;  Socl&blb,  of  the  indivi- 
dual. SocLAL,  therefore,  refers  to  the 
natural  desire  of  men,  collectively,  to 
oon^gate  in  society ;  Socublb,  to  the 
particular  inclination  of  some  to  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, or  with  firiends  and  acquaui- 
tances,  whom,  for  the  most  part,  Uiey 
are  not  scrupulous,  diffident,  or  nice 
in  selecting.  Hence  Soclal  is  more  an 
epithet  of  manners  or  nature ;  Soclablx 
of  persons. 

'*  Then,  in  thj  seere^,  althooch  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  aooompaaiea*  seek'st  nd 
Social  oommnnifiaHon."  MiLTOS. 

"  Badier  he  was  a  man  of  great  benig- 
nity and  pleessntaess,  and  toeiahtennt  m 
his  oonversation,  witness  his  f 
Toaohsaflng  his  presence  at  Ceasts 


tertainments." 

"  Kind  laughter  and  eonvnieU  Joy." 
AssBSun. 

SOLE.      SOLITART. 

SouTART  ^Lat.  softtarti(s)aiid  Solk, 
both  derivea  from  the  Lat.  toku^ 
aUme.  differ  as  BvnonyiBs  in  expess- 
ing  tne  former,  that  oneness  which  is 
the  result  of  external,  the  latter  of  in* 
temal  limitation.  ''The  landscape 
did  not  furnish  even  a  solitary  tree." 
''  This  was  the  sole  ground  or  his  de- 
fence." This  comes  of  the  &ct  that 
SouTARTcommonlyexpressesphysioal 
isolation,  or  isolation  as  a  bare  hat ; 
SoLR,  isolation  morally.  Soutart  ia 
also  negative ;  Sole,  positive.  Soli- 
tary is  that  which  is  smiply  unaooom- 
panied.  Sole  denotes  tnat  which*  is 
capable  of  acting  by  itself.  Asolitanr 
instance  of  patriotism ;  or,  the  sole 
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defender  of  his  country's  came.  Thtt 
IS  sole  which  is  able  to  exist  alone. 
That  is  solitarywbich  is  coinpelledto 
exist  apart.  The  force  of  Solb  has 
been  exactly  hit  in  a  passage  given 
from  Sir  E.  Denng*s  speeches  under 
the  article  Sole  in  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary— 

**  This  ambition  ot^tole  power,  this  daa- 

Seroiu  $ole$hip,  is  a  fitalt  in  oar  Chnreh  in- 
eed." 

••  Who  ont  of  smmllest  things  oonld  without 

end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thj  follj  •  or  with  soUtary  hand. 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  Mow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and 

whelmed 
Thy  legions  under  darkness."    Miltoh. 

SOLICITUDE.  Care.  Coiicern. 
Anxiett. 

Care  (A.  8.  cdru)  is  the  most  in- 
definite of  these,  being  sometimes  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  sometimes  not, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
and  the  degree  of  intensity  of  mental 
application;  from  the  corroding  care 
which  besets  him  isho  can  with  diflS- 
culty  find  means  of  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family,  to  the  ordinary 
care  which  is  bestowed  upon  objects 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  or 
injured,  and  is  altogether  painless. 

SouciTUDE    (Lat.    ibmtwKntnt), 
Anxiety    (Lat.    onxms,    anghrtj    to 
throttle),  and  Concern  (Fr.concemer, 
to  belong  to,  Lat.  concern^,  to  sift 
together)  are  all  confined  to  the  miqd, 
being  not,  like  care,  capable  of  a  prac- 
tical meanine.   Solicitude  is  macte  up 
of  desire  and,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
Anxietj  is  made  up  of  fear  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty.    I  feel  soUci- 
tude  when  I  wish  strongly  that  some- 
thing shall  be  according  to  my  inten- 
tions, hopes,  or  plans,  yet  feel  the 
probabilitf  of  its  not  being  so.    I  feel 
anxiety  when  I  desire  that  harm  or 
disappointment  may  not  come,  yet 
feel  from  how  many  sources  it  may 
spring  up  at  anv  moment    Anxiety 
IS  against  possible  enls.    Solicitude 
w  for  positire  good.  Solicitude  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  and  the  immediate 
u^'    Anxiety  may  run  out  into 
the  distant  future.    Anxiety  is  with 
•ome  persons  habitual.    Solicitude  is 
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felt  on  specific  occasions.  Concern 
li  Tefy  strong  interest,  and,  spedfi- 
calJy,  such  excitement  of  feeling  as 
may  spring  out  of  this;  but  as  it  is 
felt  only  in  connexion  with  penons. 
It  differs  from  the  others  in  b^ 
less  felt  in  regard  to  the  futuie/uid 
more  to  the  present,  and  even  the  past. 
I  majr  feel  deeply  concerned,  not 
only  for  what  may  happen,  but  also 
for  what  hat  happened  to  my  friend. 
Anxiety  and  solicitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  belong  only  to  the  future. 
'*  Others,  in  rirtue  placed  fblicitv-. 
Bnt  Tinue  joaaed  with  riches  and  lour  lifct 
In  corporal  pleasure,  he,  and  earelou^aatT 
..  f^  Mtlto*. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merehaat.  maa 
of  trade, 
ftmts  for  the  refuge  of  some  ruial  shade. 
Where,  all  his  long  anxietieg  foraot, 
^id  the  charms  ct  a  sequest^ed  spot. 
He  may  possess  the  Joys  he  thinks  hesees.* 

COWPXR. 

•^  Hence  we  are  Ind  to  work  oat  our  sal- 
^^*^  T^  '*"  «"<*  trembliaff,  with  a  holy 
soAa<i«rfe."-.8ooTi,  CkristioTLifM.  ^ 
^1}  "^^®  *  thousand  ways  to  Icnea  bar 
care,  and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  com. 
cent  for  hers.-— (fcLDsiiTH.         *■  *  "^ 


Firm.      Substaittial. 


SOLID. 
Compact. 

SouD  (Lat.  $)ilidia)  denotes  tiiat 
which  has  firm  texture  and  consis. 
teney  of  Darts.  It  is  opposed  to  liquid, 
fluid,  hoflow,  or  incompact.  It  d&m 
Ml  deCTee  according  to  the  degiBe  of 
snch  firmness  or  consistency,  accord- 
mg  as  It  resists  partially  or  entirely 
efforts  made  to  penetrate  it. 

Substantial  (Lat.  substantia'^  » 
opposed  to  that  which  has  no  consis- 
tency at  all.  AU  objects  that  admit  of 
bein^  handled  are  more  or  less  sah- 
stantial. 

Firm  (Lat /rmus)  denotes  tUt 
which  either  in  its  integnd  form  or  its 
component  particles  resists  moTement 
or  displacement.  Meat,  in  distinction 
to  drink,  is  solid  food.  SnbsUntial 
food  IS  that  which  is  capable  of  girinff 
fulness,  nourishment,  and  supportto 
^  hody.  The  post  driven  iSst  and 
deep  mto  the  ground  is  firm.  The 
flesh  which  is  not  iabby  is  firm.  We 
use  these  terms  in  secondair  senaec 
Solid  attainments,  substantial  bene* 
fits,  firm  convictions,  and  the  like. 
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"  Tho  ideft  of  9bUdity  we  reeeiTe  by  omr 
toQch,  and  it  ariaet  from  the  reeistanoe 
which  we  find  in  a  body  to  the  entrance  of 
aoT  other  body  into  the  place  it  poesesMt 
till  it  has  left  it."—  LoCKX. 

*'  Forifjon  tpeak  of  an  acmdred, rational, 
and  discnreire  ftith,  certainly  these  reaeone 
which  make  the  ot^eet  eeem  eredible  most 
be  the  eanee  of  it,  and  eoaueqnently  the 
•crenffth  and /tmu'ty  of  my  aesent  mnst  rise 
and  £11  together  with  the  apparent  credi> 
bility  of  the  ol4eet.''~0HllJJirQWORTH. 
*'  Eren  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  qnits, 
Thovgh  placed  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has 

stiU 
Some  traces  of  her  yoathfU  beantj  left), 
SuManUal  happiness  for  transient  Joy." 

COWPXB. 

That  if  Compact  (Lat.  eontfring^trif 
part.  e<mpactutf  to  fasten  together)  of 
which  the  particles  an  densely  dose, 
or  the  component  parts  so  arranged  as 
to  occopy  little  comparatire  s}>aoe.  It 
is  opposed  to  difiiise,  disjointed, 
flabby. 

A  different  q>innin^  everj  different  web 
glowing  r 


Asks  from  jonr 

quire 
The  more  eompaet, 

wreath." 


:  fingers;  some  re- 


and 


the 
Dtsb. 


SOLVE.    Resolve. 

These  sre  the  simple  and  a  com- 
poond  form  of  the  Lat.  solo^^  to 
loose  or  melt.  Solve  is  used  when 
there  is  but  one  fixed  and  positive 
explanation  to  be  arrived  at;  Re- 
soLVEy  when  there  is  a  difficulty  to 
be  disposed  of.  We  solve  a  problem, 
by  dom^  it.  We  resolve  a  difficulty 
by  undoing  it  To  solve  is  simply  to 
remove  doubt  or  difficult.  To  resolve 
is  to  remove  it  by  rrferrin/^  it  to  first 
principles  or  correspondmg  ones. 
Hence  the  phrase,  ''Resolve  into." 
"  A  body  of  very  considerable  weight 
has  to  be  raised.  How  is  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved?  It  is  resolved, 
or  resolves  itself,  into  a  question  of 
niechanics." 
*'  And  as  that  Theban  monster  that  pro- 


Her  riddle,  and  him  who  sofofi  it  not  de- 

Tonred, 
That  once  fimad  ont  and  solved,  for  grief 

and  spite. 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  th'  Ismenfain 

steep, 
80,  struck  with  dread  and  anguish,  fell  the 

fiend."  MiuroH. 

"  Positire  preeepts,  though  we  art  ased  to 
consider  them  merely  as  praseribed,  and  to 


rasotos  them  eommonlj  into  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  yet  are  al- 
wajs  fonnded  upon  reasons  known,  perhaps^ 
in  part  to  us,  but  perfeetly  known  to  Qod ; 
and  so  thej  are  ultimate^  resolvable  into 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness." — ^Wi.TBB- 

SORRY.    Grieved.    Hurt. 

Sorry  (see  Sorrow)  and  Grieved 
(Lat.  grUvare,  to  burden)  differ  from 
the  nouns  $orrow  and  grief  in  being 
used  in  a  lighter  sense  and  of  more 
ordinary  matters.  We  are  commonly 
sorry  for  what  is  on  our  ovni  account, 
and  grieved  on  account  of  another. 
To  be  grieved  is  more  than  to  be 
sorry.  *'  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
at  home  when  you  called."  ''  I  was 
much  grieved  to  hear  the  loss  he  had 
sustained." 

Hurt  (see  HuRT)is  used  of  wounded 
feelings,  and  denotes  the  sense  of 
having  been  treated  unfairly,  incon« 
siderately,  or  without  due  respect. 
We  are  sorry  for  circumstances.  We 
are  grieved  at  acts  and  conduct.  We 
are  hurt  by  treatment  or  behaviour. 

*'I  am  sorry  for  thee,  fHend,  'tis  tbt 
Duke's  pleasure.** — ShjUCBSPSABE. 

"He  doth  not  willinglj  aflSiet  norgriete 
the  children  iff  men.'^SngUsh  Bible. 

**  No  man  is  Aurt,  at  least  few  are  so,  by 
hearing  his  neighboor  esteemed  a  worthy 
man."— Blair. 

SOVEREIGN.    Supreme. 

The  idea  involved  in  the  term  So* 
vereion  (O.  Yt,  soverainy  Lat.  sUp^ 
rdnus)  is  that  of  the  greatest  power. 

The  idea  of  Supreme  (Lat.  supre* 
muSf  from  the  same  root  super)  is  that 
of  the  highest  rank.  In  every  case 
and  application,  then,  the  thing  which 
is  supreme  is  the  most  raised^  whether 
this  be  in  authority,  i>ower,  influence, 
or  efficacy.  So,  too,  independent  and 
absolute  authority  makes  sovereign  tv 
or  the  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  MiOa 
authority  is  above  all.  Every  thinjg 
is  inferior  in  rank  to  that  which  is 
supreme.  Every  thing  is  subject  to 
the  influence  of  that  which  is  sove- 
reign. A  sovereign  remedy  is  effica- 
cious in  the  supreme  degree,  and  beiitf 
regarded  not  as  to  rank  but  power  S 
therefore  called  sovereign  and  not 
supreme.  God  is  the  supreme  Being 
inasmuch  as  He  as  empnatically  the 
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self-existent  one,  He  is  the  sorereign 
lord  of  all  things  inasmuch  as  He  is 
the  Almightj.  and  the  moral  ruler  and 
goremor  of  tne  oni^erse. 

SOUND.    Sanb.    Healthy. 

Sound  (A.S.  iund,  tound,  heaUhy) 
is  extendea  to  all  bodies^  animate  or 
inanimate,  which  are  materially  in 
their  normal  condition;  not  subject, 
that  is,  to  rupture,  decay,  or  imper- 
fection. Hence  it  is  em^oyed  m  a 
secondary  sense  of  what  is  efficient; 
as,  a  sound  opinion ;  sound  adrice : 
sound  sleep,  tnat  is  unbrolren ;  sound 
justice,  that  is  impartial. 

Sane  (Lat.  ioniu)  is,  in  modem 
English,  seldom  employed  of  the  body, 
but  only  of  the  mind.  A  sane  man 
is  a  man  of  sound  mind.  Sound  is  a 
term  conveying  some  degree  of  praise. 
Sane  is  no  more  than  the  opposite  to 
insane. 

Healthy  (A.S.  kSliS)  denotes  more 
than  sound,  though  it  is  applicable 
only  to  the  frames  and  constitutions 
of  organized  things.  A  sound  body 
is  without  defect.  A  healthy  body  is 
m  the  enjoyment  of  life.  A  sound 
tree  g^ws.  A  healthy  tree  is  luxu- 
riant in  ffrowth.  Soundness  may  be 
tested.  Healthiness  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  analogously  applied ;  as,  a  hc»Bil- 
thy  tone  of  public  morals. 

"I  would  I  had  that  eorponi  pntndnett 
now. 

As  when  thy  &th«r  and  mjself  in  friend- 
ship 

Fint  tried  oor  soldiership." 
8] 


"A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanity  and  reason  oonld  not  be 
So  prosperonslj  delirered  of.**         Jbid. 

"  Charles  of  Sweden  is  of  a  very  rigoroos 
and  health^/  oonstitntion,  takes  a  pleasure 
in  eadoring  the  greatest  fatignes,  and  is 
little  cnrions  about  his  repose.  —Suritbt. 
It  may  be  observed  that,  wbOe  Sound 
and  Sane  are  only  expressive  of  pas- 
sive qualities^  Healthy  has  also  an 
active  force,  m  the  sense  of  imparting 
health ;  or  a  relative  force,  as  consis- 
tent with  health ;  as,  a  healthy  draught, 
a  healthy  climate. 

SPEAK.    Tali. 

Communication  by  rerbal  signs  is 
common  to  these  words.  SpeaiTa.S. 


8TNONTHS  [SOUHD] 

tpSettn)  is  indefinite,  and  mayinvolTv 
one  word  or  many.  A  person  re- 
covering from  insensibility  may  be 
just  able  to  speak,  though  not  to 
talk  (A.S.  tal,  number,  taU,  talk\ 
which  is  to  speak  consecutiTely  anid 
on  divers  subiects.  The  word  is  allied 
to  "telL"  Speech  is  of  one.  Talk 
may  be  shared  by  several.  To  speak 
is  a  characteristie  of  man ;  to  talk,  of 
loquacious  man. 

*'The7  sat  down  with  kirn  upon  the 
ground  seren  days  and  seven  ni^ts,  and 
n<ne  spoAss  a  word  unto  hia.**— S^liiA 

"  Their  teZ^  when  It  was  not  made  up  of 
aantioal  phrases,  was  too  eotamomlf  made 
op  of  oaths  and  corses.**— Maoaui.at. 

SPECIAL  or  Especial.  Specific 
Particular.    Pbcuuar. 

Special  and  Spbcipic  are  both  de- 
rived from  Lat.  spieiu;  Particular  is 
the  I^t.  parttctUiris,  fortsm.  a  pmrt. 
Special  comes  under  general,  as  spe- 
cies under  genus.  A  g^^^  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  largest  range  of  cases ;  a 
special  rule,  to  a  narrower  range; 
while  Specific  and  Particular  pomt 
to  individual  cases,  yet  ss  oomingnnder 
the  species  or  the  whole.  Particular 
divides  the  individual  ft^mi  others; 
Specific  connects  it  with  what  is  pre- 
dicated concerning  it  Tliis  appears 
in  the  verbs  ipteify  and  partietUarm, 
To  particularise  is  to  take  the  sobjeot 
to  pieces,  and  show  what  it  is  made 
up  of.  To  specif  is  distinctly  to 
point  out  what  it  is  we  speak  aboot. 
We  specify  by  one.  We  particularise 
by  many  in  detail. 

Peculiar  (Lat  p<6cidiam.  nUting 
topHcuUumf  one*$ownpropirtjf)a'aaJd&m 
that  which  belongs  to  an  inoividual 
or  to  a  class.  Particular  qualifies 
what  belongs  to  one  sort  or  kind  only, 
exclusivelv  of  others;  hence  Pecuuar 
stands  to  Particular  ss  the  indiridual 
to  the  species  or  genus.  The  parti- 
cular flavour  of  the  pine-apple  is  that 
which  distinguishes  it  nom  other 
kinds  of  fruit  But  if  we  wen  doubt- 
ful about  the  taste  of  a  partioolar 
pine-apple,  we  should  say  tnat  it  had 
a  pecuuar  flavour.  As  to  the  sub- 
stantives. Particulars  sre  minor  dr- 
cumstanoes,  which  ooistitute  the  de- 
tails of  complex  ideas  or  ocourrenees  ; 
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pecolitritief  vn  qnalitiM  wbioh  attioh 
to  indiridual  objects  or  persons. 

"Bat  it  it  nth«r  mftoifiBtt  that  the 
Mteaoe  of  spirits  is  a  sabstance  tpeeifeaUy 
distinet  from  all  eorporeal  matter  wnatso- 
erer."— MoBK. 

Both  Special  and  Specific  mean,  in 
the  first  instance,  pertaining  to  or  con- 
stituting a  species ;  but  SpBCinc  ^gene- 
rally means  mdicatire  of  a  particular 
thing ;  Special,  relating  to  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  '*  I  mentioned  it  specifi- 
cally," **  I  hayeiesenred  it  specially." 
And  in  this  way  both  seem  often  to 
belong  to  indiyiduals,  the  whole  idea 
of  species  being  lost.  A  specific  Act  of 
Parliament  is  one  definitively  pointed 
out.  A  special  Act  of  Parliament  is 
one  framed  to  meet  a  particular  case. 
Hence  Special  has  sometimes  the 
force  of  chief,  prominent,  and  the 
like,  as  being  uiat  to  which  obsenra- 
tion  or  regard  is  more  particularly 
directed. 

**  Oar  Sarioor  is  represented  ererTwhere 
in  Soriptore  as  the  special  patron  of  the 
poor  and  afflieted." — Bishop  Attbhbubt. 

"In  het,  an  medidnee  will  be  foond 
necifie  in  the  perfection  of  the  soienee."— 

COLBRmOB. 

"  Of  this  prinee  there  is  little  particular 
memorj.*^— Bagon. 

That  which  is  particular  isdtfttnguiiA^d 
from  the  rest.  That  which  is  peculiar 
is  unWtg  the  rest.  Particular  is  an 
absolute  term ;  Pecuuar  is  relatiye. 
A  particular  property  is  one,  and  not 
another.  A  peculiar  property  belongs 
to  OM  thing,  and  not  to  another. 
"  The  gods  still  listened  to  their  eoostant 

prayer. 
And  miade  the  poets  their  peculiar  care.** 
Pitt. 

SPECK.    Spot.    Mottle. 

A  Speck  (A.  S.  specca,  a  speck, 
blemish)  is  a  small  spot.  So  a  nouna 
of  one  colour,  as  the  tawny  hide  of  a 
leopard,  would  be  called  Spotted,  if 
the  foreign  maculations  bore  some 
considerable  proportion  to  the  ground 
ooyered;  Spbcklbd,  if  each  were 
inconsiderable  in  itself^  and  especially 
ifthey  were  not  eonspiououa.  If  they 
were  still  further  so,  and  the  colours 
were  different,  or  of  different  shades, 
it  would  be  ssjd  to  be  Mottled  (O. 
Fr.  matuUf  curdied). 


SPECTATOR.     Bbboldbb.    Oa- 

SERySR. 

A  Spectator  (Lat  ipectiter.  gpec 
tare,  to  look  on,  to  gau  at)  is  a  looker 
on.  The  term  is  indefinite.  He  may 
be  concerned  or  unoonoemed  with 
what  he  sees.  The  term,  howeyer, 
implies  a  more  or  less  complex  cha- 
racter in  that  which  engages  his  at- 
tention. 

The  Beholder  (A.  S.  beheatdan,  to 
holdy  observe,  guard)  yiews  with  some 
degree  of  interest  what  he  sees.  The 
Obsbrveb  looks  on  attentiyely,  and 
takes  account  of  particulars,  and  re- 
oeiyes  impressions,  on  which  he  sub- 
sequently reflects.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  spectator  is  interested  or  un- 
interested; the  beholder  is  attentiye 
or  inattentiye;  the  obsenrer  is  close 
or  casual. 
"  Two  powers  diyhie  the  son  of  Atrtos 

Imperiawnno  and  the  martial  maid ; 
Bat  hiffh  in  hearen  thej  sit,  andgase  from 

The  tame  speeUUort  of  his  deeds  of  war." 
Pops,  Oomer. 

"  I  fr^nently  olllnred  to  torn  mj  sight 
another  war,  bat  was  still  detained  07 
the  fitfdnation  of  the  peeper's  ejres,  who 


had  long  practised  a  skjll  in  them  to  reeali 
the  parting  glaaoes  of  her  bekoldersJ*^' 
Spectator, 

"I  do  lore 
To  note  and  to  observe,  thoagh  I  lire  oat 
Free  firom  the  aotire   torrent;  jet  Fd 

mark 
The  carrents  and  the  passages  of  things 
For  mine  own  prirate  ose,  and  know  the 


And  flows  of  state." 


Bmr  Joxsov. 


SPECULATION.    Theory. 

Speculation  (Lat.  tpMUiri,  tony 
out,  explore)  is  closely  akin,  etymolo- 
flically,  to  Theory,  whicn  is  the 
Ureek  9tmpU,  from  Qtmfiw,  to  speculate. 
But  speculation  is  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  common  judgment  and  common 
sense  upon  the  transactions  of  life ; 
theory,  upon  scientific  mstters  by  the 
exercise  of  the  scientific  faculties. 

"Sodden  fortones,  indeed,  are  seietlmes 
made  in  sneh  pImss  br  what  is  ealled  the 
trade  otspeeutatioH,  The  speeolatire  mer« 
chant  exercises  no. one  regnlar  established 
or  weI14mown  braaeh  of  bonness."— SxiTH. 
Wealth  of  Natime, 

"  TheoTjf  is  a  geaeral  eoUsetioo  of  iafo- 
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reaetB  drawn  from  ft^ets  and  eompretwd 
into  prindplet."~PABB. 

SPEND.    Expend. 

Spend  (A.  8.  tpendauy  to  eonsume, 
ipend\  is  a  term  which  we  ufle  indeli- 
nitely;  Expend  (Lat«  exfendXrt,  to 
weigh  out  in  payment,  to  expend),  rela- 
tiTelj.  He  who  spends  simplj  pays 
out.  He  who  expends  pays  out  from 
a  particular  source  and  on  a  particular 
object.  ''  He  spent  so  much  at  col- 
lege/'  tells  no  more  than  the  amount. 
<*  He  expended  so  much,"  would 
mean  such  a  proportion  of  his  income 
as  he  set  apart  for  some  purpose,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been.  Vet  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  Expend  has  gene- 
rally the  character  of  sober  purpose. 
We  spend,  not  expend,  money  upon 
frivohties. 

*<  Why  do  ve  epend  monej  for  that  which 
ii  not  bread  f  "—EkgHih  Bible. 

*'This  dntv  implies  a  dne  esteem  and 
valnation  of  beneflte,  Uiat  the  natnT«  and 
qoalitj,  the  measure  and  qnantitf,  the 
drcnmstaneet  and  consequences  of  them 
be  well  expended;  else  the  oratitade  is 
like  to  be  none,  er  very  defectTre."— Bab- 
BOW. 

SPONTANEOUS.  Willing.  Vo- 

LUNTART. 

These  terms  diminish  in  force  in 
the  order  here  given.  Spontaneous 
^Lat.  spontaneut,  of  one's  own  accord^ 
is  employed  of  that  which  bursts  forth 
from  some  inherent  force  of  nature, 
and  may  be  even  independmit  of  will ; 
as,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause. 
Hence  it  is  applicable  to  inanimate 
things.  WiLUNO  expresses  a  free 
action  of  the  will  congenially  exer- 
cised ;  but  it  more  commonly  relates 
to  what  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  others;  while  Volun- 
tary (Lat.  v^luntarita)  implies  that 
the  motive  lay  in  oneself.  ^*  He  did 
it  voluntarily,"  that  is,  he  proceeded 
to  do  it  of  his  own  accord.  '^  He  did 
it  willingly,"  that  is,  he  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  or  proposal  to  do 

it      YOLVNTARY    IS  UOt  SO  StTOUg  SS 

Willing  ;  for  Willing  implies  a  pre- 
ference of  the  will ;  while  any  deed 
may  be  called  voluntary  which  is  not 
invoiuniary  or  eompulsOTy. 
"  By  epenttmeify  Is  meant  iaeooaiderate 


8TKONTM8  [SPBND] 

aetioo,  or  else  nothing  is  meant  faj  it**— 

HOBBS. 

'*  'Tis  imposrible  but  they  mnst  wish  God 
wonld  be  pleased  particnlarl  j  to  signify  ex* 
presslv  the  acceptableness  of  repentance^ 
and  His  unUingneu  to  forgive  returning 
sinners.  *— Clabeb. 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Ood 
acts  not  necessarily  but  vohmtariiy  wHk 
partSenlar  Intention  and  desi(pB,  knowinf 
that  He  does  good,  and  intendimg  to  do  se 
freely  and  ont  of  choice,  and  when  He  has 
no  other  constraint  npon  Him  but  thii^ 
that  His  goodness  inclines  His  will  to 
commnnicate  Himself  and  to  do  good.*— 
Clabkx. 

SPRING.    Fountain.    Sourcb. 

The  Spbino  (A.  S.  taring,  a  ^mng, 
fountain-head)  is  the  hidden  origin  oc 
the  stream  where  the  water  rises  me* 
chanically  from  the  earth. 

The  term  Fountain  {¥r,fontaine\  as 
now  employed,  denotes  a  let  or  stream 
of  water  artificially  proauced.  The 
water  from  a  fountain  falls  splashing 
from  some  degree  of  elevation.  The 
Geyser  springs  of  Iceland  project 
themselves  to  a  considerable  height 
into  the  air  like  a  natural  fountain: 
but,  being  natural,  are  not  calM 
fountains. 

The  Source  (Fr.  lourotf,  Lat.  turt^ 
a  spring,  Brachet;  frt>m  surgire,  to 
rise)  of  a  stream  follows  upon  the 
spring,  and  is  measured  finom  the 
point  where  the  water  begins  to  iow 
laterally.  The  two  latter  are  used  in  a 
secondary  sense;  SotracBy  in  the  way 
of  that  which  produces  a  oonthraoua 
supply;  Fountain,  in  the  higher  and 
more  mystical  style,  as,  '*  The  eternal 
Fount  of  truth  and  light;**  <'The 
king  is  the  fountain  of  honoor." 
Spring  is  used  less  often  directly,  se 
Bentley,  **  A  secret  spring  of  epintaal 
joy." 

"  Upon  the  eprynoe  of  freehe  welles. 
She  stops  to  dwell  and  no  where  ^es.* 
Qowxm. 


«<  And  in  the  midst  of  all  ay^mnteta  i 
Of  richest  snbscanoe  that  oa  earth  might 
be, 
80  pare  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  feed 
Throogh  tvexr  ekanael  roaaiag  ens 

m^see.'  Spbbkb. 

"  If  there  is  any  sae  Bngiish  wocd  wbkh 
is  now  become  virtually  literal  ia  itsm«t»> 
phorical  application,  it  is  the  word  sosoxs. 
Who  is  it  that  ever  thovfbt  of  a  eprimg  er 
/nmtetiiof  water  ia  spettiag  of  Qodas  ths 
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Mmree  ti  existence,  of  the  sun  u  the  umrot 
of  light  and  heat,  of  land  as  one  of  the 
Bources  of  national  wealth,  or  of  sensation 
and  reflection  ae  the  only  tourets  (accord- 
ing to  Locke)  of  hnman  knowledge  P — pro* 
positions  which  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to 
enondate  with  eqnal  clearness  and  concise- 
ness in  any  other  manner."— ^tewaht. 

SPY.    Emissary. 

The  Spt  (Fr.  Mpter,  now  epitr)  is  a 
less  formal  term  than  Emissary  (Lat. 
MMisdnus,  an  emu$ary^spy,  emittirt.  to 
tend  forth).  A  spy  u,  indefinitelj, 
one  set  to  watch  cythers.  In  war,  or 
between  hostile  nations,  the  spy 
enters  the  enemy's  camp  or  territory^ 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obsenra- 
tion.  His  safety  aepends  on  his  being 
unrecognized.  The  emissary  is  some- 
timee  not  afiraid  of  being  recognised^ 
and  mingles  in  the  councils  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  endeayours  to  in- 
fluence. The  commonest  and  meanest 
of  men  may  be  spies.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  responsibility 
are  associated  with  the  emissary, 
who  is  more  fully  acknowledged 
by  those  who  depute  him,  Uiough 
not  officially ;  whue  spies  generally 
carry  on  their  business  on  their 
own  account  A  derer  spy  may  be 
promoted  to  be  an  emissary.  A  per- 
son may  turn  spy  for  himself;  but 
appointment  yiakes  the  enussary. 
Tne  spy  plays  a  simple  and  negatire 
part,  toe  part  of  the  emissary  is  mani- 
fold and  active.  He  will  raise  false 
reports,  or  spread  suggestions,  and  is 
a  tool  of  agitation,  whUe  a  spy  is  only 
a  tool  of  information. 

**  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  ipy  npon  the 
rest,  they  all  Kve  in  continnaT  restraint, 
and  harinff  bat  a  narrow  range  for  oensarc, 
they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  npon 
one  another.**— /d/0r. 

**  Bnt  as  pain  )s  stronger  in  its  operation 
than  pleasure,  so  death  u  fai  general  a  mnch 
more  afkcting  idea  than  pain ;  becavse 
there  are  rery  few  pains,  boweTer  esqni- 
site,  which  are  not  preferred  to  death ;  nay, 
what  makes  pain  itself,  if  I  mar  say  so, 
more  painfbl  is,  that  it  is  eoosidered  as 
an  emi»$ary  to  this  King  of  Terrors.'*— 
Burks. 

STAMMER.    Stuttbr. 

He  it  said  to  Stammer  (A.  8. 
ftonun*,  stammmng)  who  from  any 
cause  speaks  inarticulately  and  disk 
jointedly,  at  from  iodeoition,  want  of 


words,  or  natural  defect  of  speech. 
He  only  is  said  to  Stvttxr  (an  onO- 
matop  word,  compare  Germ,  ttotttm) 
who  suffers  from  the  last  The  stam* 
merer  utters  words,  though  wiUi  difl^ 
culty.  The  stutterer  is  frequently  un- 
able to  form  a  word  at  all. 

STANDARD.   Criterion.   Test. 

A  Standard  (O.  Fr.  ntgndard^ 
Lat.  extendtro)  is  a  measure  of  quan- 
tity or  excellence. 

A  Critbrion  (Gr.  nfirnfvn,  a  ston- 
dard  test)  is  a  measure  of  judgment; 
Test  (with  some  Lat.  testitj  a  witneu ; 
with  others.  Lat.  teitum^  a  clay  vetuLy 
Le,  chemist  t  crueibU^  a  measure  of 
miality).  We  employ  a  "tandard  to 
demonstrate  the  den>ee  of  excellence 
which  a  thing  may  hare  reached.  We 
use  a  criterion  as  something  esta^ 
blished  and  approved,  by  which  facts, 
principles,  or  acta  are  tried,  in  order 
to  a  correct  judgment  respecting 
them.  A  test  is  a  trial  or  criterion  of 
the  most  dedsiye  kind,  by  which  the 
internal  properties  of  things  or  per- 
sons are  triea  and  proved,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  a  more  purely  physical  applica- 
tion than  ther  others,  as,  the  strength 
of  a  rope  may  be  tested  by  the  weight 
suspended.  Coins,  weights,  and  mea 
sures  are  fixed  by  governments  at 
certain  standards  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  commercial  transactions. 
Manners  are  a  criterion  of  station  and 
training.  Self-denial  is  in  most  cases 
a  test  of  sincerity. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  hare  r»- 
eonrse  to  some  risible,  palpable,  material 
standardt  by  fbrming  a  comparison  with 
which  all  weights  and  measures  may  be  re- 
dneed  to  one  nnifbrm  sixe ;  and  the  prero* 
ffative  of  flzing  this  standard  onr  andent 
law  rested  in  the  crown."— Blaokstonx. 

"Onr  knowledge  therefore  is  real  only  so 
fttr  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  onr 
ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  Bat  what 
shall  be  the  eriteriomf  How  shall  the 
mind,  when  it  perceires  nothing  bnt  its 
own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with 
things  themselTesI "— LoCKX. 

'*  Lifo  force  and  beanty  most  to  all  impart. 
At  ^ce  the  sovrce,  the  end,  and  test  of 
art."  POPB. 

STATE.    Condition.    Sftuation. 

Stats  (Lat.   stdtus,  position)  ex* 

presses  an  habitual,  or  permanent. 
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CoMDinoN  (Let.  eondltiomm^eondXri. 
to  fnU  togetktr)  an  Aootdentaly  tnd 
SiruATiOM  (Lat.  Htus,  •  rite)  a  rda- 
tive,  ag^egate  of  personal  sturound- 
ings  or  drcnmstanoea  of  diinga.  A 
man  is  bom  in  a  high,  low,  or  inter- 
mediate state  of  life.  His  house  if  in 
good  or  bad  condition,  as  it  wants 
much  or  little  repair.  If  it  is  in  a 
Tenr  bad  "tate,  it  may  hare  to  be 
poUed  down.  The  same  house  is  in 
an  eligible  or  inelinble  situation,  ac- 
cording to  the  ration  it  bean  to 
aspect,  neigfaboorhood,  and  the  like. 
Ifone  is  in  a  bad  state  of  healthy  the 
xestoration  will  be  at  least  Ions;  if  in 
a  bad  condition,  lighter  remediea  will 
be  sniBoient.  All  tnree  terms  are  em- 
ployed of  social  relationship.  In  that 
case  a  situation  is  specific  office  or  em* 
ployment.  The  condition  of  life  bears 
reference  to  social  tmnk;  the  state  of 
life  to  social  occupatim.  Money  will 
iometimes  make  men  forget  their 
humble  condition,  and  eren  tempt 
them  to  forget  the  duties  of  that  state 
of  life  to  which  they  belong. 

*'Th«  Ter7  nature  of  a  itats  of  trial 
•howi  w  the  neceeeitx  of  beint:  eatislled 
with  God's  appointmoat  otUr-^TLPa, 

"  Whilst  the  Chnroh  of  Christ  was  sob- 
feet  to  insults  and  perseootion  frmn  the 
ragan  powers,  itod  in  a  low  and  distressed 
eondition,  the  Christians  assembled  toge- 
ther as  often  as  thef  oookl,  and  took  all 
possible  eare  to  instmct  and  animate  and 
•omfbrtandrelieTeone  another."— JoBTOr. 

'*  Thns  iitwiUd,  we  began  to  dear  places 
in  the  woods,  in  order  to  set  i^  the  astro- 
nomer's obserratory,  the  Ibrge  to  repair 
ow  iron  work,  tents  Ibr  the  lai^makers  and 
eoepers  to  repair  tha  saUs  and  easks  in,  to 
land  oar  empty  casks,  to  ill  water,  and  to 
oat  down  wood  for  fael,  all  of  which  were 
absolately  neoessary  occnpatioas.**— Cook's 
VojfOffes. 

STATUE.    Image. 

A  Statu£  (Fr.  ttatui,  Lat  ttdtua) 
if  a  solid  substance  carred  or  moulded 
into  the  likeness  of  a  living  being. 
The  statue  is  more  or  less  erect, 
standing  or  sitting.  We  do  not  speak 
of  a  recumbent  statue. 

The  Imaob  (Lat.  Xmagtnem)  is  a 
likeness  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  so 
may  be  of  an  inanimate  object.  The 
image  of  an  object  may  be  seen  in 
ffaaaow  on  a  wall.  In  regard  to 
ahniUtndes  of  the  same  classes  of  ob- 
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jects  as  those  represented  by  atatiMfl, 
the  image  if  generalljr  smiuler  than 
the  sutue,  less  artistio,  and  man 
specifically  imitsdre. 

STAY.    Rbmaik. 

To  Stat  (Lat.  ttart,  to  stand)  is  to 
desist  from  motion. 

Rbmaik  (Lat  r^imiinero)  if  to  par- 
serere  in  reat  Stay  is  not  aaea  ef 
impersonal  objects ;  as  wesay,  ^Srhsn 
two  is  taken  m>m  four,  two  reBaains." 
To  stay  is  a  rolontary  act  ''  I  will 
gladly  sUy  here;"  or,  ^I  ahaU  bt 
compelled  to  remain  here."  A  stone 
remains,  not  stays,  in  the  place  wh«t 
it  is  put  **  The  only  hope  that  re- 
mains," we  say,  not  stays.  Stat  if  IB 
fome  ref pects  abaohite ;  Rbmaih^  n- 
latiTe.  That  stays  which  no  wiH  if 
exerted  to  remove.  That  remmiaf 
which  if  left  after  theezerdae  ofsoaae 
power  or  infiuen<»,  especiaUy  saoh  as 
remove  other  thinga^in  the  same  ooa- 
dition.  Stay  has  often  a  refereaoe  t» 
future,  Rbmaim  to  past,  movemeat 
**  I  was  so  frti^ed  with  my  journey 
that  I  determined  to  stay  a  day 
longer;"  or,  '*!  shall  not  remain 
here  more  than  another  day."  Practi- 
cally, the  words  are  often  inter- 
changeable. Rbmain  can  hardly  be 
employed  independeqjtly  when  the 
case  is  one  of  numan  aotioa,  but  re- 
quires the  addition  of  words.  ^I 
cannot  stay,"  or.  *'I  cannot  remain 
here  any  longer. 

"After  a  ttau  of  more  Uiaa  two  months 
at  ConciMrdia,  their  nombv  was  dimtntshad 
nearlj  oaa-half  bj  sieloMSSy  in  eonaaqaaaes 
of  the  fktigae  and  hardship  which  tJbmjhoA 
saflbred  by  the  diipwreck;  and  tha  aoiw 
viTors  were  sent  in  a  small  vsssal  ts  K»> 
rope.**— CooK^  Voyagts, 

**  That  an  eldar  brother  hath  power  eiver 
his  brethraa  rsauuiw  to  ba  proved.'-* 

LOOEX. 

STEEPLE.  TowBB.  Snas. 
Bblpbt. 

The  Stbeflb  (A.  S.  Hipel)  of  a 
church  is  not  strictly  ^>eakin^y  aa 
architectural  feature  of  it  It  u  the 
highest  portion  of  the  building,  As 
steep  menhetf  and  maybe  a  lower  or 
aspire. 

The  TowBB  (Fr.  tour,  Lat.  fnfrlsi) 
is  the  steeple  when  it  if  of  a  i 
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gular  form  or  round,  thoagh  church 
towers  of  the  latter  kind  are  rerj  rare 
except  as  subordinate  towers  or  tur- 
rets. Thej  are  also  oommonly  battle- 
mented. 

The  Spirb  (Fr.  iphre,  Lat.  tpira, 
Gr.  a-irtt^Of  a  eoil)  is  an  elongated 
pyramidal  erection,  based  upon  the 
tower,  and  belonging  especially  to 
the  two  intermediate  perioos  of  eccle- 
•iastieal  architectare,  the  first  and 
second  Pointed,  beixig  unknown  to 
the  early  Norman,  and  often  pur- 
posely omitted  in  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

A  BiLPKY  it  the  French  beffroi; 
the  L.  Lat.  brnfredm,  M.  H.  G. 
hermit,  a  waUh-tmoer :  whidi  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  if  <mly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  against  any  connexion 
with  bells,  witn  which  it  is  sometimes 
associated.  It  is  at  present  the  part 
of  the  building  in  which  the  bells  are 
commcmly  hung,  but  according  to  its 
etymology  it  means  not  what  is  ex- 
pressed oy  the  modem  Italian  earn- 
pani/e,but  a  watch-tower,  or  tower  of 
defence. 

STOCK.    Stobe. 

A  Stock  (A.  S.  itoc,  a  ttoch,  trunk) 
and  Storb  (  Fr.  estorer,  to  build^umishy 
Lat.  tfiftaurort)  are  employed  to  denote 
a  supply  of  accumulated  property  or 
gooos.  The  stock  is  that  which  is 
arailabla  as  the  means  of  its  own  in- 
crease. The  store  is  that  to  whidi 
additions  haTe  to  be  made.  The  store 
is  the  result  of  industry ;  the  stock  is 
the  source  and  foundation  of  it« 

"  Tba  rerenne  or  profit  arising  from  ffocA 
sataTallf  dirides  itself  into  two  parts,  that 
which  pays  the  interest  and  which  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and  that  surplus 
part  which  is  orer  and  abore  what  is  neces- 
sary for  paying  the  interest."— Smttb, 
WtaUhqfNatimu, 

**  He  not  only  nses  the  whole  profit  of  the 
ttock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner, 
bnt  apart  of  the  dock  itself,  by  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  which  necessarUy  attend  the 
itoring  and  keeping  of  com.**~/Md. 

STORM.   Tbmpest.    Hurhicanb. 

Storm  (A.  S.  ttormj  stormy  tempest) 
being  of  northern  origin,  Tempxst 
(Lat.  tempestasy  seastmy  or  wfotftsr),  bad 
weather,  of  southern  origin,  and 
Hurricane  (originally  a  Ctfib  word. 
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huraem)  of  tropical  origin,  express 
the  same  phenomenon,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  different 
latitudes.  A  Storm  implies  violent 
wind  disturbing  clouds,  woods,  and 
seas,  with  rain,  or  perhaps  snow  or 
hail.  Tbmpbst  is  violent  wind  ac- 
companied br  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  Hurrxcanb  is  a  storm  of 
that  degree  of  intensity  which  is, 
strictly  speaking,  known  only  within 
the  tropics. 

**  A  daring  iiflot  in  extremity. 
Pleased  ^th  the  danger  when  the  wares 

went  high. 
He  sought  the  storms,**  Drtdeit. 

'*The  aftemooo  was  tempestuous,  with 
mneh  rain,  and  the  suf  ererywhere  ran  so 
high,  that  although  we  rowed  almost  ronnd 
the  bay,  we  fbond  no  place  where  we  eonld 
land.''--CoOK'8  Voyages. 

"  I  shaUqteak  next  of  Avrriamet.  These 
are  riolent  storms,  raging  chiefly  among 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  though  by  relation 
Jamaica  has  of  late  been  much  annoyed  hf 
them.  They  are  expected  in  July,  Aognsty 
or  September.'*— Dampikb*s  Voyagss, 

STOUT.  Fat.  Corpulent.  Lustt. 
Brawny. 

Stout  (Old  Fr.  estout,  estot,  bold), 
in  our  older  writers,  was  employed  to 
express  the  combination  of  physical 
strength  and  couraee,  and  when  it 
stood  lor  either  of  these  separately  it 
was  for  the  latter.  Traces  still  re- 
main of  this  use  in  such  phrases  as, 
"A  stout  heart;"  "A  stout  resis- 
tance." It  is  now  oommonly  used  for 
thick-set  or  bidky,  but  not  m  excess, 
unless  this  is  specifically  said.  It  de- 
scribes an  appearance  oharacteristie 
of  strength  and  rigour.  It  is  em- 
ployed wialogously  of  material  sub- 
stances; as,  a  stout  plank;  stout 
cloth ;  a  stout  vessel,  in  the  human 
subject  it  respects  the  state  of  the 
muscles  and  bones. 

Fat  (A.  S.  f£tt)  denotes  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  oleaipnous  substance  de- 
posited in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  or 
cellular  membrane.  When  this  exists 
in  superabundance,  the  person  is  said 
to  be  Corpulent  (Lat.  eoroUtentus, 
fleshy,  fat).  Fat  may  be  local  or 
ptftial.  CoRPULBNT  applies  to  the 
whole  body. 

Lustt  (A.  8.  buty  desire,  delight)  if 
less  in  use  now  than  formerly.    Lik« 
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8ix>uT,  it  denotes  abundance  of  life  and 
Tigour,  and  thai  differs  from  cornu- 
lenoe,  which  may  be  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease. 

Brawkt  (Old  Fr.  braotif  a  piect  of 
flah)  indicates  the  union  of  stoutness 
or  corporal  development  with  muscu- 
lar power. 

*«  He  was  to  wit  a  stout  and  sturdy  thieC 
Wont  to  rob  chorchea  of  their  oma- 
mentSj 
And  poor  men's  boxes  of  their  dae  relief. 
Which  giren  was  to  them  for  good  in- 
tents." SPSSBKB. 

"  All  the  snperflaons  weight  of  an  animal 
bejond  the  reseels,  bones,  and  mosdes,  is 
Bothing  bnt/a<  ;  bat  the  eosTernon  of  the 
aliment  into  fat  is  not  properl j  notritieo, 
which  is  a  reparation  of  the  solids  and 
flaids."— Abbutsvot. 
'*  Some  laboor  fluting,  or  bat  slightl/  fed. 
To  loll  the  grinding  stomachs   hnngry 

Where  Natnre  feeds  too  eonmlaU  a  frame, 
Tis  wisely  done."  ABMSTBOire. 

"  Yoang  and  luity  as  an  Eagle."— lE^* 
UshBibU. 

••  Brawny  limbs.**— WA8HlH<nov  iBYIiro. 

STRAIN.    Stress.    Sprain. 

Strain  (Lat.  stringltrtj  to  dram 
it^^)  is  great,  perhaps  undue,  tension, 
but  in  a  normal  way  or  direction ;  as 
when  an  unusually  heary  weight  is 
suspended  to  a  rope.  We  strain  the 
ydoe,  and,  figuratiTely,  we  strain  an 
expression ;  that  is,  we  put  a  great  or 
undue  stretch  upon  it,  so  u  to  make 
it  extend  to  some  meaning  which  it 
does  not  easily  and  natural^  expreta. 

Sprain  (O.  Fr.  apmndre,  Lat.  «x- 
prVm^re,  to  prtss  out.  tqueese  out)  de- 
notes abnormal  and  usually  sudden 
straining  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments 
of  a  joint,  and  belongs  to  animal 
bodies. 

Stress' (Old  En^.  itresUf  equivalent 
to  diitrtUy  Lat.  dtstringere)  is  strain, 
pressure,  or  force  peculiarly  and  speci- 
fically exerted,  whether  mechanical  or 
voluntary;  as,  a  ship  puts  into  port 
under  stress,  that  is,  peculiar  pres- 
sure, of  weatJier.  We  lay  great  stress, 
that  is,  peculiarly  strong  aocentuation, 
on  a  particular  word,  or,  in  a  secon- 
dary sense,  upon  an  obserration,  re* 
Bsrk,  argument,  or  consideratioii.  The 
distinctire  idea  of  Strain  is  force;  of 


Sprain,  distortion ;  of  Stress,  ipsti^ 
force. 

"  Now  erery  English  era  intent 
On  Bmnksome's  armed  towers  was  beat ; 
So  near  they  were  that  thcr  might  know 
The  ftmtniii^haxBh  of  each  cross  bow." 
WaxtkrSoott. 
"The  single-twyned  cordes  may  nosodi 

s^TMSff  iadore. 
As  oaybles  brayded  threiold  may,  toge^cr 

wrethad  sare.**  Scbkxt. 

"  The  soddaa  torn  may  stxateh  the  swaft> 

ingrein. 
The    craeldng   Joint  nnhinge,   or   aakk 

spram.  Oat. 

STRAIT.    Narrow.    Tiobt. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  of 
these  terms  seems  gradually  to  hare 
dropped  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
till  it  bids  fur  to  part  with  ilielf 
in  two  direotiona, ''■^^^  ^  diride  its 
meaning  between  Ttort  and  Narrow, 
neither  of  which  can  be  eauivalent  to 
it.  The  fondamental  idea  of  the  Strait 
is  restriction.  If  restriction  from  de- 
viation, then  the  word  means  dtrvet. 
If  restriction  fit>m  expansion^  than  it 
means  Narrow. 

Narrow  (A.  S.  nearo,  nmrrow,  not 
related  to  ^'near")  is  altogether  in- 
definite, as  the  mere  oppoaite  to  broad ; 
as,  a  narrow  road,  a  narrow  ribbon. 

ButSTRArr(Lat.  ftrietas,  from  ftrm- 
g^,  to  ttmin  or  drmo  tigktj  Old  Fr. 
ijfrott,  Mod.  Fr.  ^trott)  denotes  that 
kind  of  narrowness  whioh  is  aooom« 
panied  by  some  degree  of  praotioal 
pressure,  confinement,  restnotion,  or 
moonvenience.  So  we  speak  of  strait- 
ened circumstanoea;  a  atrait  waist- 
coat. 

TioRT  (Old  Eng.  part,  paaaive  of 
the  verb  to  tie)  denotes  that  which  is 
firmly  held  together  in  its  compo- 
nent parts,  as  a  tight  cask ;  fitting 
close  to  another  body,  as  a  tight  ooat ; 
stretehed  as  a  rope,  as  opposed  to 
loose.  It  is  in  the  second  of  these 
senses  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
Strait  and  Narrow. 

*<  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  Is  the 
way  which  leadeth  onto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it."— JOy^ts^  Bible, 

Tight  oriflpnally  meant  well  adapted 
and  dose  fitting.  The  notion  of  vio- 
lent compression  is  an  afrer^growth 
in  the  use  of  the  word. 
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"  While  tbej  are  among  tho  Eariish  th«j 
wear  good  clothes,  and  take  delight  to  go 
neat  aod  (t^A£."~DAMPXKB'8  Voyages. 

**  Placed  so  Ughdv  as  to  squeeze  myself 
in  half  mj  natural  dimensions."— Kkoz. 

STREAM.    Current.    Tide. 

Stream  (A.  S.  ttredm)  denotes  the 
tmiform  movement  of  a  fluid  or  liquid 
body,  or  a  body  which,  being  com- 
posea  of  separate  moving  parts  or 
particles,  may  be  regarded  as  fluid ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  crowd  in  a  certain 
direction.  It  convey  the  idea  of 
uniform  force  operating  as  a  cause, 
and  a  consequent  steadiness  in  the 
movement  of  the  body. 

Current  (tAt.currentem,  running, 
part,  of  eurrtrt,  to  run)  expi esses  no 
more  than  a  flow  of  some  degpree  of 
force,  and  may  be  unsteady  as  to 
strength  and  direction.  Hence  we 
say,  "a  steady  stream,"  <* shifting 
ourrents."  SmaUer  currents  some- 
times run  in  different,  and  even  con- 
trary, directions  to  the  main  stream. 

Tide  (Old  Eng.  tufe,  meaning  time, 
cf.  Ger.  sett,  time)  is  periodical  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
or  other  waters  connected  with  it.  It 
Uy  meant  Meason,    So  Fuller: 
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it  the  tide  of  Christ  his  birth."  In 
poetry  or  poetical  speech  the  periodi- 
cal ioea  is  dropped,  and  that  ofjlow 
only  retained.  The  secondaxy  uses  of 
the  terms  correspond  with  the  pri- 
mary. We  go  with  the  stream  wnen 
we  make  our  opinions  or  actions  ac- 
cord with  prevalent  powers  and  in- 
fluences. We  speak  ofthe  current  of 
popular  opinion  as  something  which 
may  at  any  time  change  its  direction ; 
of  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  mean- 
ing their  temporary  direction  and 
flow ;  and  of  the  tide  of  folly  or  of 
fashion,  as  a  periodically  recurrent 
force. 

"Strmms  never  flow  in   rain;   where 

ftreonu  aboond. 
How  langhs  the  land,  with  ▼ariona  plenty 

erowned  1 "  COWPXB. 

*'  It  Is  extremely  rezationa  to  a  oicn  of 
eager  and  thirsty  cnriositj  to  be  plaoed  at 
a  fi^reat  distance  from  thefnmtaiH  of  intel- 
ligence, and  not  only  nerer  to  reeeire  the 
current  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation,  bat  at  last  to 
find  it  mnddied  in  its  conrse  and  compted 


with  taints  or  mixtures  fromeT( 
through  which  it  fltywed.**— >J 
'*  There  is  a  Ode  in  the  aflkin  of  men, 
Whidi,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune: 
Omitted,  all  the  reyage  of  their  lilSi 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miswies.*' 
SsAxasPXiitB. 

STRENUOUS.    Enkroetic. 

Streituous  (Lat.  Jtrimmi,  active, 
vigorous)  stands  to  Enxrobtic  (see 
Enxrot)  as  efibrt  does  to  force.  The 
strenuous  endeavour  is  that  which  is 
made  with  vigour  and  perseyerance, 
directed  to  the  gaining  of  a  oertain 
end  in  a  certain  way;  while  the  ener^ 
getic  endeavour  is  only  that  which  is 
made  with  lively  effort  Hence 
Strenuous  is  onlv  used  of  conscious 
labour,  and  not  abstractedly.  Mea- 
sures and  steps  may  be  energetic,  but 
not  strenuous ;  though  legislators  may 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  certab 
measures,  and  give  them  legal  force. 
An  energetic  attempt  may  be  mis- 
directed; but  a  strenuous  attempt, 
whether  successful  or  not.  indicates 
a  strength  of  purpose  wc^  applied. 
Energetic  qualifies  both  disposition 
and  act.  Strenuous  act,  but  not  dis- 
position. Anenergetic  act  or  person. 
A  strenuous  endeavour,  not  a  strenu- 
ous person.  The  idea  of  energy  is 
simple ;  that  of  strenuousness  is  com- 
plex, b«ing  made  up  of  fearlessness 
and  perseverance,  besides  energy. 
"But  what  more  oft  in  naUons  grown  cor- 

And  by  their  riees  brought  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  ease  than  stremums  liberty  F* 

MiLTOV. 

The  original  idea  of  Energy,  as  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  philosopny,  wu 
the  power  and  mooe  of  operation 
peculiar  to  each  thing  in  the  order  of 
Nature. 

"If,  then,  we  will  oonceire  of  Ood  truly, 
and  as  ihr  ae  we  can  adequately,  we  must 
look  upon  Him  not  only  ae  an  eternal, 
but  also  as  a  Bmng  eternally  energetic**— 
Obbw. 

STRIFE.  Contention.  Ducoro. 

Stripe  (Ger.  etnibeny  to  strine)  dif- 
fers from  Contention  (Lat  conten- 
tionem,  a  straining,  a  contest)  more  in 
the  matter  of  diffnity  than  any^ing 
else .    Stripe  is  tne  plainer  and  com  • 
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r  word,  employed  of  pltmer  and 
conuiMMier  thinga,  and  cames  with  it 
the  idea  of  low,  noinj  contention 
about  things  which  are  not  worth  the 
words  and  temper  spent  upon  them. 
Strips  is  Tulgar  contention  about 
trifles,  aad  with  the  selfish  and  narrow 
end  of  mere  personal  superiority  or 
mastery  in  talk.  Contehtion  inTolyes 
the  idea  of  something  better  worth 
fightine  for— some  desired  possession 
or  end.  Both  words  are  commonly 
used  in  an  unfiiytrarable  sense,  though 
notexdusiyely;  for  we  spealc  some- 
times of  a  generous  strife  or  conten- 
tion in  a  matter  of  right. 

Discord  (Lat.  discordia)  differs 
from  Strife  as  the  negatiye  firom  the 
positiye.  Discord  inyolyes  want  of 
unity  or  harmonjr  of  will  or  feeling, 
and  shows  itself  in  an  inability  to  act 
in  concert.  Strife  is  positiye  and  ac- 
tive, expressed  by  words  and  aoU  of 
yioleno^  and  is  emphatically  emula- 
tiye;  while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
discord  may  exist  without  emulation. 
Strife  commonly  arises  from  a  quarrel- 
some temper,  and  contention  from  a 
selfish  disposition. 

"  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strtfe  can  grow  up 

there 
From  liwtioa ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in 

heU 
Precedence,  none  whose  portioo  it  ao  mall 
Of  preeent  pain,  that  with  ambitions  mind 
Will  coret  more."  MiLTOlf. 

**  Cofttentiofu  and  strirings  aboat  the 
l^w.^-^mtgluh  Bible, 

Discord,  unlike  strife  and  contention, 
may  be  not  onljr  exhibited  by  persons, 
but  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
though  where  this  is  the  case  with 
things  moral,  it  is  better  expressed 
by  tibe  word  discordance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  Discord  is  used  for  an 
inherent  or  essential  disharmony,  and 
discordance  for  the  operation  or  mani- 
festation of  it: — 

"While  genuine  rerriation  and  sound 
philosophy  are  in  perfect  good  agreement 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  actual  con- 
stitutian  of  the  universe,  the  errort  of  the 
relicpons  on  the  one  side,  aad  the  lesurned 
on  the  other,  run  in  contrary  directions ; 
and  the  discordance  of  these  errors  is  mis- 
taken for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which 
they  are  sererally  grafted."  —  Bishop 
HOBSLXY. 


SYWONTMd  [STRITE] 

STRIVE.  CoiTOND.  ViB,  Strbo- 

OLB.      £NDEAy0UR. 

To  STRnrx  (see  Stripe)  is  the  most 
common  and  generic  of  these  terms. 
It  siniifies  simply  to  use  effort,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  verb  repre- 
sentins'-the  idea  of  the  noun  el^t. 
To  make  an  effort  is  tostriye.  It  may 
express  such  effort  relatiyely  to,  or 
irrespectiyely  of,  any  efforts  of  others; 
as,  to  stnye  to  gain  an  honest  liying, 
or  to  striye  for  a  prise  or  mastery  Tit 
commonly  inyolyes  a  desinble  object, 
or  what  is  deemed  so. 

Contend  ^Lat.  c&nttndXre.to  stram^ 
to  contend)  denotes  sneh  efibrt  as  is 
contrayened  bjr  other  efibrt.  The 
uppermost  idea  in  STRiya  is  efi^;  in 
Contend,  competition. 

Vie  (?  A.  S.  mgoHy  te  contend^  or, 
aocording  to  some,  Fr.  mmier,  to  dboi- 
lenge^  a  term  of  g^amesters,  Lat.  tfivi. 
tare)  is,  as  its  denyation  shows, asorc 
ofoontending;  but  it  does  not  implj, 
as  Contend  does,  the  substantial  ac- 
quisition of  anything,  but  aftwi^fhfn^ 
which  is  indirectly  adyantageous,  or 
thought  to  be  so;  as,  to  yie  with 
another  in  the  good  opinion  of  a  third 
party;  or  to  yie  with  others  in  beauty, 
or  the  exhibition  of  wealth,  grandeur, 
hospitality,  and  so  on.  It  is  capable, 
as  the  others  are  not,  of  appUcaaon  to 
inanimate  things;  as  flowers  may  yie. 

Struggle  (T  A.  8.  stnccttn,  to 
stretch)  denotes  such  striying  as  pio- 
ceeds  from  necessity,  either  finom  the 
absolute  need  of  the  thing  struggled 
for,  or  from  the  disproporti<Miof  power 
to  the  means  requisite  fiur  attainii^ 
the  object.  Henoe  there  is  a  desof 
toriness  or  irregularity  in  Struoole 
which  contrasts  with  a  steadiness  and 
regularity  in  Strive. 

ENDBAyovR  still  presenres,  though 
perhaps  faintly,  the  force  of  its  den- 
yation (Fr.  en  deooir,  to  put  in  duty, 
and  so  act  on  principle).  The  diarac- 
teristie  idea  of  ENDSAyouR  is  now 
principle,  though  not  neoeoarily  oon- 
seientions  principle.  To  endeayonr  is 
to  strire  to  do  that  which  falls  to  us 
to  do  under  the  ciraumstanoes,  that 
which  bears  a  relation  to  our  doty, 
wants,  or  requirements.  It  is  a  word 
of  the  widest  possible  application. 
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fjideftTOur  is  oonsistenL  thoagbtAiI, 
and  prolonged  effort.  We  endearoor 
to  do  a  thing  when  we  combine  with 
efibrt  a  calculation  of  all  arailable 
means  which  may  be  brooeht  to  bear 
on  the  accomplishment  of  our  par- 
pose. 
•«  Th«  state  that  strioet  tat  liberty,  thongh 

foUed, 
And  forced  tT  abaadoa  what  the  braTely 

•OQght, 

Deeerres  at  lea«t  applause  for  her  attempt. 
And  pi^  for  her  lose."  CowpSR. 

To  Contend  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
simple  sense  of  vigorously  maintain ; 
asy  ^*  To  contend  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  fidth." 
Here,  howerer.  indirect  opposition, 
at  least,  thougn  not  direct  competi- 
tion, is  miplied.  It  may  be  obsored 
t)Mt,  while  Stkitb  is  employed  of  sim- 
ple physical  effort  witbont  any  com- 
petition, as,  to  strive  to  ascend  a 
precipitous  mountain.  Contend  is  not 
so  employed,  but  only  of  matters  of 
truth,  argument,  and  tne  like ;  as,  **  to 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delrrered 
to  the  saints." 

"  When  the  wQls  of  dirers  men  ptodnee 
snch  actions  as  sfe  redproeally  resistant  one 
to  the  other,  this  is  called  oontsntaon."— 

HOBBS. 

*'  We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom, 
and  have  onr  mntnal  dangers  to  ttruggle 
with."— OiLPnr. 

There  was  in  Old  English  a  noun  vie, 
meaning  a  chaUenge,  which  is  now 
cbeolete. ' 

"  Though  some  of  the  more  potent  chiefs 
may  vie  inth  the  king  in  actual  possessions, 
thef  fall  rerjr  short  in  rank  ana  in  certain 
marks  of  respect,  whioh  the  colleotire  body 
hare  agreed  to  pay  the  monarch."— CooK'S 
Voyages. 

The  Old  English  phrase,  in  connexion 
with  the  word  Endeavour,  was  a 
reflexive  verb,  "to  endeavour  one's 
self; "  in  French,  te  mettr$  en  devoir, 

•*  Let  ns  oukoDotcr  onrtelves  diligently  to 
keepe  the  presence  of  His  Holy  e^irit,**— 
Momlyfor  Jtogation  Week. 

**  Daily  endeavour  owneloea  to  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  His  mosthoiv  life."— J^- 
Uth  PrmerBook,  ObUectfor  SecondStmday 
t^fUr  Skater, 

'*That  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d  they  will 
evermore  endeavour  themeelvee  foithAilly  to 
ebserre  such  things  as  they  by  their  own 
•oofession  have  assented  unto."— /5«f.* 
C^^nyuln^tle^^  Service, 
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STUBBORN.  Obstinate.  Iw- 
teterate. 

These  terms  stand  to  each  other  as 
the  negative  to  the  positive.  To  per- 
sist in  one's  own  ways  of  thought  or 
action,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  or  wishes 
of  others,  is  common  to  both.  But 
an  Obstinate  man  will  do  what  he 
has  determined  upon  (Lat.  obsHnatus^ 
part,  of  oMlnare,  to  be  retolved  on),  A 
Stubborn  man  (A.S.  ftv6,  ttybb^  ttub; 
th$  stump  of  a  tree)  wiU  not  do  what 
others  would  have  him  do.  Stubborn- 
ness is  an  asinine  exhibition  of  passive 
obstinacy.  A  stubborn  resistance,  in 
the  secondary  sense,  might  be  shown 
by  the  walls  of  a  castle  against  the 
besiegers ;  an  obstinate  resistance,  by 
the  defenders. 

"  Thus  the  main  diiBenlty  is  answered ; 
but  there  is  another  near  as  stubborn,  which 
this  solution  likewise  removes."  —  Wab- 

BUBTON. 

"  But  stubbornness  and  ma  obstinate  dis- 
obedience must  be  mastered  with  force  and 
blows ;  for  this  there  is  no  other  remedy." 
—hocKM,  On  Bdueation, 

Inveterate  (Lat.  mvJ^^oftu,  part, 
of  inv<Hhwref  to  keep  for  a  long  time,  to 
render  permanent)  unlike  the  others  is 
not  applied  directlv  to  persons  but  to 

Jiualities.  It  marks  that  which  by 
ength  of  time  and  habit  has  taken  as 
it  were  deep  root,  or  has  become  so 
fixed  as  to  be  difficult  of  removal  or 
eradication.  Customs,  habits,  preju- 
dices, feelings,  abuses,  diseases  be- 
come inveterate.  Bacon  used  the  term 
in  no  unfavourable  sense  when  he 
spoke  of  "an  inveterate  and  received 
opinion." 
'*  Heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  onr  wound." 

8HAEB8PBARX. 

Its  force  now  is  always  unfavour- 
able. 

STUDY.    Learn. 

Learn  (see  Learning)  has  a  two- 
fold sense  which  we  may  call  a  lighter 
and  a  graver.  In  its  lighter  sense  it 
means  to  acquire  information  without 
effort,  perhaps  accidentally.  In  its 
graver  to  acquire  with  effort  a  know- 
ledge of  £icts  or  principles. 

Study  (Lat.  stiidium^  desire,  yl,  stu- 
dio, studies)  always  miplies  effort. 
To  Btadj  is  to  labour  in  order  to  be- 
coma  wise,  to  learn  is  so  to  labour 
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with  suooess.  Quick  minds  commonlT- 
learn  easily,  and  are  often  arerse  to 
study.  To  atudy  is  a  more  concen- 
trated application  of  the  mind,  so 
ihat  one  can  onl j  studj  one  thing  at  a 
time,  while  one  maj  learn  manj. 
The  more  one  learns  the  more  one 
knows.  But  onhappilj  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  more  one  studies  the 
ibss  one  seems  to  know.  Sopie  things 
men  study  without  learning  them, 
and  some  thej  learn  without  study. 
Not  those  who  have  studied  most  are 
most  learned,  but  those  who  have 
learned  most.  Youth  is  the  time  for 
study,  hut  it  is  only  in  mature  years 
that  we  really  learn,  when  the  mind 
is  formed  to  digest  what  is  committed 
to  the  memory. 

STUPID.    Dull. 

Stvfid  (Lat  ttH/Xdiu;  stttpsiv,  to  be 
itupefifdy  anuaed,  dull)  denotes  that 
slu^eish,  lumpishcharaoter  of  intellect 
which  comes  of  natural  want. 

Dull  (A.  S.  dol^  fooUth,  mittaken) 
is  not  quite  the  same.    It  implies 


slowness,  but  not  necessarily  defi- 
ciency or  intellect.  A  boy  apparently 
dull  mAj  understand  a  subject  well, 
and  retain  it  when  once  he  has  mas- 
tered it.  The  stupid  bojr  will  never 
grasp  it  at  all.  Dulness  is  the  heayy 
clod,  which  may  be  tilled  and  ferti- 
lizea.  Stupidity  is  the  hiurd  rock,  on 
which  nothing  will  grow.  Dulness 
ofVen  sees  surely  but  slowly.  Stupi- 
dity is  always  gaping  through  a  fog. 
Dulness  is  at  wont  a  want  of  adequate 
perception.  Stupidity  is  a  mental  in- 
sensateness.  Dulness  belong^s  to  the 
prorince  of  knowledge ;  stupidity,  to 
•matters  of  the  practiod  understanding 
lin  the  afiairs  of  life. 


'Bat  byoaoM  that  in  caaainff  I  mm 
,  Ang,  ana  can  Tet  hot  oreepe,  tfiia  lewd 
▲  BO  haro  I  wt  Into  limrning ;  fori  cannot 


nuten  tho  telling  of  throe  m  jet ;  and  yf 
God  will,  in  short  time  I  shall  amend  this 
lewdnesse  in  JoTnioff  of  sjllables,  which 
thjmg  for  duMesit  or  witte  I  may  not  in 
three  letters  declare."-- Ghaucbb,  Tsfto- 
menio/Love, 

'*  Is  not  jouT  Ikther  grown  incapable 
or  reasonable  ailkirs  r  Is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  P  "  Shakssp&lbx. 

SUBJECT.    Object. 

These  terms  are  made  from  different 


8TKONTMS  [STUFID] 

forms  of  the  Lat.  Jd^bre,  part,  joctus^ 
to  cast ;  the  one  b^nr  what  is  oast  or 
placed  tmd«r,  the  other  what  is  cast 
or  placed  ovsr  againit.  The  term 
Objbct  commonly  represents  that 
which  is  peroeiyed  by  the  sight- 
sensible  images  of  things ;  Subject, 
that  which  this  mind  deals  with  and 
reflects  upon.  A  shell  lying  upon  the 
beach  is  an  object  of  the  seii^ore. 
When  taken  up  and  obserred,  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  contemplation  or 
remark.  The  object  when  reflcdon 
is  combined  with  obsenration  becomes 
a  subject,  as  in  the  following : — 
'*  An  ejra  like  his,  to  eateh  the  distant  aoal. 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  Twse  begin  to  rwl, 
like  his  to  shed  lllnminatiBg  rays 
On  every  soene  and  SMb;9ct  it  snrreTs.** 

COWPKB. 

««Phao«)phiean7,  cbfset  Is  a  term  fcr 
that  aboat  whish  the  kaowinc  siUfftet  is 
oonrersant;  wliat  the  sdoomiea  have 
styled  the  materia  drva  qoam."— Sir  W. 
Blajczltov. 

SUBORDINATE.  Subject.  Sub- 

SBRVIBNT. 

SuBOBDrNATB  (Lst  «u6,  tUMffr,  or- 

dtnattu^  ammgid)  respects  the  station 
and  office  of  one  person  to  another, 
and^  when  employed  of  things,  denotes 
an  inferior  relatire  degree  or  impor- 
tance. In  society  some  act  in  higher, 
others  in  subordinate,  capacities.  A 
man's  integrity  and  honour  are  para- 
mount, his  ease  and  comfort  subordi- 
nate, considerations.  Where  subor- 
dination carries  with  it  submission  or 
obedience,  this  comes  from  the  specific 
nature  of  the  orders  or  graoes  as 
being  interrelated. 

SuBjscT  is  amenable  to  power  or 
influence  founded  upon  a  law  of  re- 
lationship natural  or  oonrentional; 
as,  a  child  is  subject  to  his  parents. 

Subservient  (Lat  substrvirt,  to  bt 
subject  to)  bears  reference  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ends.  One  thing  is  sabeer- 
▼ient  to  another  when  it  helps  to  bring 
it  about.  One  person  is  snbserrient 
to  another  when  he  allows  himself  to 
be  made  a  tool  of.  The  leading  idea 
in  subordination  is  relative  impor- 
tance;  in  subjection,  relative  power; 
in  subservience,  relative  instrumen- 
tality. 

"Ood  hath  bestowed,  for  His  ova  wise 
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I,  diflinvBt  talents  on  difBBTttiit  men ; 
to  one  man  He  bath  given  ten,  to  another 
ontjoae.  Now,  this  m&onAination,  in  fket» 
penradee  aU  the  works  of  Qod."--aiLPDr. 

"  Ererj  man,  being  as  has  been  showed, 
natnraUy  free,  and  nothing  being  able  to 
pat  him  into  nUf;e€tum  to  anj  earthly 
power,  bat  00I7  his  own  consent,  it  is  to  be 
considered  what  shall  be  nnderstood  to  be 
a  soffldent  declaration  of  man's  consent  to 
make  him  smbjeet  to  the  laws  of  vaj  goTcm- 
ment.*— Looks. 

SUBORN.    Bribe. 

Of  these.  Bribe  (O.  Fr.  hrihe^agift. 
n  jnece  of  oread)  ib  the  Bimplest  and 
moBtoomprebeiisiTe.  Anytningmaj 
be  termed  a  bribe  whicn  is  giren 
with  a  yiew  to  corrupt  the  oondact  of 
another  in  whatooerer  station  or  rela- 
tionBhip. 

Suborn  (LaL  iiibomaref  tofumuhf 
to  furnish  ueretly,  sub,  under,  and 
omort,  to  arrange)  means  primarily  to 
procure  or  provide  in  a  fhrtire  or 
underhanded  waj,  till  it  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  legal  application  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  a  fidse 
oath.  Ine  idea  of  a  gift  of  yalue, 
which  is  essential  to  Bribe,  does  not 
belone  to  Suborn.  A  false  witness 
majr  be  suborned  bj  anif  persuattion 
or  inducement.  He  is  only  bribed 
when  he  receives  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. 

**  SitbomatiiMcIl  pezjnrj  is  the  oflfence  of 
procnring  another  to  take  each  a  fislse  oath 
as  eonstitatce  peijorjr  in  the  principaL"~ 

BiJLCKSTOKX. 

*'Tlie  Roman  law,  thoagh  It  contained 
many  severe  ininnctioos  against  bribery, 
■s  well  for  selling  a  man^s  rMe  in  the 
Senate  or  other  public  assembly  as  for  the 
bartering  of  common  justice,  yet,  by  strange 
indolgenee  in  one  instance,  it  tuitly  en- 
ooaraged  this  praetioe.  allowing  the  magis- 
trate to  reeeire  small  presents,  proTided 
they  did  not  in  the  iHiole  ezeeea  a  hnn- 
dred  erowns  in  the  year."— /fruf. 

SUBSIDE.    Abate. 

These  words,  as  here  compared, 
imply  a  coming  down  firom  a  prerious 
fltate:  but  Abate  (Fr.  abattrej  to  beat 
doum)  refers  to  degrees  of  force  or 
intensity;  Subside  (Lat.  «ubiW6v,  to 
mt  dawn,  to  settU  down)  to  degrees  of 
quantity,  agitation,  or  commotion. 
To  abate  is  to  diminish  in  force.  To 
subside  is  to  settle  down  either 
matoially  or  analogously.  The  wind 


abates.  The  sea  subsides.  The  popu- 
lar raee  abates.  The  popular  tumult 
subsides.  There  are  cases  in  which 
both  words  would  be  equally  applic- 
able, according  to  the  point  of^view 
from  which  we  regards  the  subject. 
Anger  might  be  said  to  abate  or 
to  subside ;  the  former  in  regard  to 
its  riolence,  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  agitation  and  disturbance  of  mind 
which  accompany  it.    {See  Abate.) 

"  It  is  Indeed  very  difflcolt  to  conceive 
bow  anything  which  was  not  deposited  here 
at  its  creation,  or  bronght  here  by  the 
diligence  of  man,  could  find  its  way  to  a 
place  so  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  seas  of  immense  extent,  except  the 
hypothesis  which  has  been  mentioaed  oh 
another  ooeasioa  be  adopted,  and  the  rock 
be  supposed  to  hare  bean  left  behind  when 
alar^  tract  of  country  of  which  it  was  part 
tubttded  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean." — 
Cook's  Voyages. 

SUFFER.    Bear.    Endure. 

When  SupPEK  (Lat.  sufferre,  sub, 
under,  nndferre,  to  bear)  is  used  as 
an  intransitiTe  rerb,  it  implies  no 
more  than  simply  to  be  in  pain  of 
body  or  mind.  So  to  suffer  nain 
(transitiTely)  means  simply  to  feel  it. 

Bear  and  Endure  (A.  S.  b6ran, 
and  Fr.  endurer,  Lat.  ittdurare)  im- 
ply some  degree  of  fortitude  in  the 
feeling,  when  used  metaphoricaUr, 
or  of^  moral  pressure.  We  might 
say,  **  My  suffering  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear."  In  its  nteraf  and  physical 
sense.  Bear  means  to  reeeire  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  a  thing, 
whether  in  a  uteral  or  a  metaphorical 
sense,  which  may  be  light  or  heayy. 
painful,  or  not.  Supper,  Bear,  and 
Endure  hare  also  the  secondary  sense 
of  tolerate,  or  sustaining  with  com- 
placency. In  such  cases  Bear  is  the 
common  and  generic  term,  and  a  dif- 
ference may  he  noted  between  Supper 
and  Endure.  '^I  cannot  suffer  his 
remarks  to  pass  unnoticed,"  hss  the 
sense  of  allow  or  permit.  '<  I  can- 
not endure  such  conduct,"  has  the 
sense  of  ''  I  cannot  bear  up  under  it. 
It  grieres  me."  We  speak  of  moral 
sufferance  and  physiod  endurance; 
the  former  is  acdre,  the  latter  pas- 
sire.  When  employed  of  moral  sub- 
jects, as,  for  insunce,  the  conduct  of 
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men,  Supfbr  hai  a  muok  lighter  Ibroe 
than  Endure.  ''  I  cannot  suffer  fueh 
bebsTiour,"  would  implj  that  the 
speaker  had  it  in  his  power  aathori- 
tatiTel/  10  stop  it  '*  I  cannot  endure 
it,'*  would  mean  that  is  ezoessiTelj 
irksome  or  annojing  to  me.  and  thi^ 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  Bbab 
is  sometimes  to  endure  becomingly, 
as  Ehdurb  is  to  bear  resolutely. 

"  Thoa  hMt  giTcn  me  to  puweii 
Life  in  MyMlf  for  erer ;  by  The«  I  lire. 
Tboogk  now  to  Death  I  yield*  and  am  his 

dne. 
All  that  of  Me  can  die;  yet  that  debt 

paid, 
Thon  wilt  not  leare  Me  In  the  loathioma 

grare. 
Hie  prej,  nor  mfftr  My  nnapotted  eonl 
For  eTer  with  oormption  there  to  dwell." 

MlLTOV. 

"  From  heneeforth  let  no  man  trouble 
me,  fur  1  hear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jerat."—£^^A  BibU, 

**  And  I  am  rare  it  will  be  no  oomfort  to 
them  in  another  world  that  they  were  ao- 
coonted  wite  for  deriding  thoee  miseries 
which  they  then  feel  and  smart  under  the 
sererity  of.  It  will  be  no  mitioation  of 
their  flames  that  they  go  laughing  into 
them;  nor  will  they  endure  them  the 
better  because   they   would  not  beUeve 

th^**— STILLIKeFLKET. 

SUITOR.    LoTER.    Wooer. 

The  SurroR  (Fr.  tuiu,  afollomn^ 
is  the  more  dignified;  Lover  ([A.  8. 
lufy  love)  is  the  more  ordmaiy; 
Wooer  (A.  S.  uMigan,  to  woo,  marrv) 
is  the  more  warm  and  eager.  The 
latter  is  confined  to  the  courting  of 
the  tender  sex ;  the  former,  not.  We 
have  lovers  of  money,  lovers  of  plea- 
sure, and  suitors  at  court  for  the 
fitvours  of  monarohs. 

*'Bnt  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  erowd  ef  noble  euitori  at  his  knees. 
Among  so  many  knew  not  whom  to  choose* 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  reftise." 

Drydsn,  Ovid, 

"The  Rerolution  showed  them  (the 
Tories)  to  hare  been  in  this  respect  no- 
thing but  a  genuine  oourt  party,  sueh  as 
might  be  ezpeeted  in  a  British  goTem- 
ment,  that  is,  loverM  of  liberty,  but  greater 
loveti  of  monarchy."— HuiCB. 

"  Yet  was  she  ftdr,  and  in  her  eountenaaes 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemly  (hshiim. 
Long  thus  I  woo'd  her  with  due  obser- 

Tance, 
In  hope  unto  my  pleasure  to  hare  won, 
Vot  was  as  ikr  at  last  at  when  I  first 

begun."  Spkxseb. 


8TN0NTMB  [SUITOR} 

SULLY.    801U    Tarkxsb. 

Solly  and  Soil  are  both  deifred 
from  the  French  seitiUsr.  to  mdj^rtfi; 
Lat  sttdiiarty  to  wallow Uko  a  p^;  Imt 
Soil  is  the  more  comprehensive,  and 
admits  of  a  simply  pnvsical  appliea- 
tion ;  whfle  Sully  is  almost  confined 
to  the  moral.  We  speak  of  sullying 
brightness  and  punty;  of  soiliiiff 
elemiliness,  or  the  natural  hue  and 
condition.  A  soDed  garmott  A 
sullied  reputation. 

Tarnish  (Fr.  tsmtr,  to  tarmuk) 
points  not  to  external  disfigurement 
oy  tiie  contact  of  fi)reign  matter, 
but  to  the  marring  of  the  intrimric 
oolour  or  brightness.  Dirt  soils  com- 
mon things.  Impurity  sullies  things 
spotless.  Damp^  tarnishes  colour  or 
Inrightness.  Bris^htness  and  lumour 
mav  be  sullied,  cleanness  and  virtue 
soiled,  brightness  and  reputation  tar- 
nished. 

"  The  OTor^aring  TUbot 
Hath  tutHed  all  his  gloae  of  former  hoaonr 


By  this  unheedfsi, 


^te,  wild  adTe&> 
Shaxxspeakb. 


It  mav  be  observed  that,  in  their 
secondary  applications,  Tarnua  be- 
longs only  to  the  account  in  whidi 
human  diaraoter  is  held;  Soil  and 
Sully,  to  the  character  itself  as  well, 
by  intrinsio  defilement  or  corruption. 

"  Beside  them  both,  upon  the  nUed  gnm. 
The  dead  eorse  of  an  armed  knight  was 

spread. 
Whose  armour  all  iHth  blood  beqirinkled 


"  Bo  fkr  as  they  either  want  aaythinjg  of 
original  exaetness,or  hare  lost  any  of  their 
first  fireshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  ftded 
and  tamisked  by  time,  so  &r  ara  they  el>> 
seure."— Looks. 

SUMMIT.  Top.  Apex.  Vertex. 
Culmination. 

Of  these  the  simnlest  and  most 
generic  is  Top  (A.  o,  top,  a  baUy  a 
tuft  at  the  top  of  anything  ;  jBos  worth) 
which  is  simply  uie  uppermost  por- 
tion of  anything  having  some  cha- 
racter of  verticauty. 

The  Summit  (Fr.  eommtt)  is  the  top 
regarded  as  the  extreme  point  of  ele- 
vation. The  term,  thesefbre,  ia  net 
applieahle  in  other  oases  than  those  in 
wuoh  may  he  reoogniaed  a  gradstioD 
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of  ttioent  The  summit  is  the  final 
point  in  a  series  of  points  of  altitude. 

The  Apex  ^Lat.  dpex)  is  the  sum- 
mit regarded  abstraotedljy  that  is  as  the 
bigh^  pointy  but  without  reference  to 
the  ascending  scale  of  altitude  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  divorce  it ;  as. 
4,g.  a  futile  attempt  maj  be  illustrated 
by  trjring  to  make  a  pyramid  stand 
upon  its  apex. 

The  Vertex  (Lat.  i^rfer)  is  the 
highest  point  or  part,  as  the  crown  of 
the  heaa  or  the  highest  part  of  the 
hearens. 

The  Culmination  (Lat.  cuiintn,  ctU- 
minis  or  e^Mmen,  a  t&p)  is  the  rertical 
point  regarded  as  the  point  of  con- 
summation or  arriyal.  it  is  to  more- 
ment  what  Vertex  is  to  position. 
Apex,  Vertex,  and  Top  are  physical, 
except  by  metaphorical  application. 
Summit  and  Culmination  naye  their 
recognised  moral  meanings,  as  the 
summit  of  ambition,  which  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  can  rise  or 
aspire,  toe  culminating  ooint  of  suc- 
cess or  reputation,  which  is  the  point 
of  perfect  attainment  or  honour. 

SUPERSEDE.    Oterruu. 

Supersede  (Lat.  fttfierriSdnv,  to  tit 
above f  to  be  superior  to)  is  employed 
both  of  persons  and  facts  or  opera- 
tions ;  Overrule,  only  of  the  will  of 
persons  consciously  exercised.  When 
the  subject  of  the  verb  Supersede  is  a 
person,  the  object  is  commonly  a  per- 
son, as  when  one  supersedes  another 
in  an  appointment ;  when  a  thing, 
the  object  also  is  commonly  a  thing ; 
as,  '^  What  he  has  done  supersets 
the  necessity  of  further  action  on  my 
part."  What  is  superseded  is  a  fact 
or  a  person.  What  it  oTerruled  is  a 
power  or  an  operation,  or  a  person  in 
regard  to  them.  To  overrule  is  to 
bnng  to  pass  by  interference  results 
not  purposed  or  contemplated  by  the 
agent.  Hence  to  Supersede  has  often 
a  negative,  while  Overrule  has  a 
positive  effect.  He  who  supersedes, 
causes  that  a  thing  shall  not  oe  done. 
He  who  overrules,  causes  that  it  shall 
be  done  in  his  own  way. 

"  It  •e%mM  neither  deroroos  in  respect  to 
Ood.  nor  congraoos  to  reasOQ,  thmt  He 
•honld  do  ftU  thins*  Himieir  immediatelr 
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nnd  mimeiilovtlf,  Natar*  being  qaite  tmper 
eeded,  nnd  mnde  to  signify  notmag."— Oui^ 

WORTH. 

"  Hnd  not  tk'  Sternal  Eing  Omnipotent 
From  His  stronghold  of  henvea  high  oper^ 

ruled 
And  limited  thdr  right."         Milton. 

SUPERNATURAL.  Pretbr- 
hatitral.  Superhuman.  Miracu- 
lous. 

That  is  Supernatural  ^Lat.  tuprm 
naturam)  which  is  above  tne  order  of 
nature;  that  is  Preternatural  (Lat. 
prater  naturam)  which  is  beyond  the 
common  operation  of  nature ;  that  is 
Superhuman  (Lat.  lupra,  above f  and 
himanutf  human)  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man;  that  is  Miraculous 
(Lat.  mtrodUum,  a  maroei)  which  is 
connected  with  some  act  overruling 
the  course  of  nature.  Supernatural 
andSuPERHUM  AN  are  applicable  to  per- 
sons as  well  as  properties,  powers,  and 
acts.  Preternatural  and  Miracu- 
lous not  to  nersons  bat  only  to  the  rest. 
It  is  plain  tnat  all  may  combine  in  the 
same  event  or  transaction.  Thus  to 
raise  the  dead  is  supernatural,  as. 
being  not  a  fact  of  natural  experience,' 

Eretematural  as  being  the  result  of  no 
nown  powers  of  nature,  superhu- 
man as  tnat  which  man's  Knowledge 
and  strength  could  not  effect,  and 
miraculous  as  an  astounding  transac- 
tion modifying  the  existing  laws  of 
nature  as  Imown  to  us,  or  suspending 
them,  as  introducing  some  new  law 
over  and  above  them. 

SUPPLY.  Furnish.  Provide. 
Administer.    Equip. 

Supply  (Lat  tuppHre,  teJUl  tu>)  is, 
literally,  to  fill  up ;  hence,  to  fill  up  a 
deficiency,  or  furnish  what  is  want- 
ing. Hence  it  stands  related  to  iMnt, 
asTuRNisB  (Ft.foumir,  tojumith)  to 
tiM.  What  is  wanting  to  make  a  thing 
complete  must  be  supplied.  What  is 
required  for  immeoiate  or  eventual 
use  must  be  furnished.  **  I  want  a 
horse.  My  friend  furnishes  me  with 
one."  '*  1  have  lost  my  horse.  M  v 
friend  supplies  me  with  another."  A 
hodse  is  furnished,  not  supplied^  with 
chairs  and  tablet.  A  Ivder  is  not 
well  famished,  but  weU  supplied  with 
provisions.   Furnish  doea  not  neoea- 
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■trilj  refer  to  &nj  Antecedent  want. 
It  denotes  limply  the  place  ready  for 
use:  asy  ''  His  book-Bhelrea  were 
well  furnished  with  books."  Hence 
common  wants  are  said  to  be  supplied. 
Superfluous  luxuries  are  furnished. 
Fortune  furnishes  the  rich  man's  Uble 
with  delicacies ;  while  the  poor  man 
can  hardly  supply  his  family  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

Provide  (Lat.  prhf(dir§,  U  me  be- 
fore <me*s  telff  to  provide)  is  to  furnish 
or  supply  with  care  or  calculation,  as 
against  the  future,  or  so  as  to  secure 
sufficiency  or  proportion  in  the  thing 
provided. 

*«  Whj  are  utefal  thinn  good  P  BecftiiM 
tbej  ministor  to  the  tupply  of  onr  wants  and 
demres.  Why  u  this  «KDg/y  good  P  BeoaoM 
it  tatisAe*  the  mind,  why  is  saUs&ction 
good?  Here  yon  most  stop."— Skabch» 
Light  of  Nature. 

"  His  writings  and  his  Mte  furnish  aT>nn- 
dant  proofr  that  be  was  not  a  man  of  strong 


"  The  pleasnres  of  a  healthy  infknt  are  so 
manifestly  provided  for  b^  another,  and  the 
benoTolenee  of  the  proneiom  is  so  nnqnes- 
tionable,  that  erenr  child  I  see  at  its  sport 
aflbrds  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  eri- 
dence  of  the  finger  of  Ood,  and  of  the  dis- 
position which  £reeU  it.'*~PALB7. 

Administer  (Lat.  0(2  and  mYnutrartf; 
manus.  the  hand)  is  to  afford,  give, 
furnish  or  supply,  but  according  to  a 
rule  and  proportion  of  nving,  and  so 
is  not  employed  but  of  tnines  subject 
to  human  arrangraient  and  control. 
It  is  more  than  to  dispense,  for  it  is  to 
dispense  with  discretion  and  manage- 
ment. We  may  supply,  furnish,  or 
dispense  by  a  single  act  and  on  a  single 
occasion,  but  we  administer  by  a  series 
of  acts  and  in  the  continuous  discharge 
of  official  duty. 

Equip  ^connected  with  ekijf  and 
ship  )  is  to  fit  out  with  what  is  required 
for  action.  Men  are  equipped  for  a 
journey  or  expedition  when  they  are 
supplied  with  all  that  they  can  require 
for  It.  Ships  are  equipped  when  they 
are  manned,  rigged,  provisioned, 
armed,  and  the  like,  and  troops  when 
they  are  provided  with  all  neccsaaries 
for  active  service.  The  form  of  the 
word  £quip  and  the  modem  use  of 
equipage  tempt  a  confusion  with  the 
Latin  equui,  a  hcrte. 


"Then  well  agmyyeda  rapid  baric  pfepaiedL* 

HOOLB. 

"  For  forms  of  ffovemment  let  fools  oontMt, 
That  which  is  best  admiMsUrtd  is  best." 

POPK. 

SUPPORT.     Sustain. 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  so  as  to  pre* 
Tent  from  fidling  is  common  to  tnesa 
terms. 

Support  (Lat.  supportare^  to  carry 
aw9»f)  is  applicable  to  anything  super* 
imposed,  whether  heavy  or  light. 

Sustain  (Lat.  tusttniref  to  uphoidy 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  weight  in 
the  thing  sustained.  Sustain  implies 
also  greater  oontinuanoe  than  Support. 
Support,  as  regards  persons  oonreyt 
the  idea  of  help,  which  Ib  foreign  to 
Sustain.  So  we  might  say,  *'  The  sap- 
port  which  you  render  me  will  enable 
me  to  sustain  my  many  heavy  losses." 
To  sustain  is  often  a  more  complex 
matter  than  to  support.  Common 
food,  under  ordinary  circumstancesy 
is  sufficient  to  support  life.  When 
the  body  is  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
haustion, it  will  require  extraordinary 
skill  and  care  to  sustain  life.  Both, 
are  used  in  secondary  senses.  Thus 
we  may  support  a  resolution  by 
simply  voting  for  it.  It  is  a  harder 
matter  to  sustain  an  argument  in  it» 
favour. 

"  The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be 
mysterious,  fbr  all  things  are  my8terioix9» 
but  whether  the  mystefy  be  eiqiport«d  hj 
eridenoe."— OiLPDr. 

"  He  is  not  Creator  only  oaee,  but  per- 
petual Creator,  being  the  suetaiMer  ami 
presenrer  of  the  whole  onirerse.* — Watkr- 

LAKD. 

SURFACE.    SoPERFiciEs. 

These,  which  are  the  same  word,, 
the  latter  being  Latin,  the  former  a 
French  modification  of  it,  differ  a» 
the  more  common  from  the  scientific. 
The  SuPBRPiciBs  is  the  scientific  sur- 
face. The  SuRFACB  is  the  popular 
superficies.  A  surface  is  of  such  or 
such  a  colour,  smooth  or  rough.  A 
superficies  is  plane,  and  oontains  sudi 
or  such  extent. 

SURPRISE.  Astonishment. 

Consternation. 

Both  those  terms  express  feeling* 
which  arise  firom  that  wnieh  happen* 
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unexpectedly.    They  differ  in  mode 
•nd  in  degree. 

We  are  Surprised  (Fr.  surpriSfSur- 
frendrty  Lat.  super,  prehend^y  to  come 
upon  suddenly)  if  that  happens  which 
we  did  not  anticipate,  or  that  does 
not  happen  which  we  did.  Surprise 
thns  contradicts  calculation  or  expec- 
tation. A  greater  degree  of  unac- 
countableness  in  the  cause,  or  of 
importance  in  the  effect,  raises  the 
surprise  into  Astonishmbnt  (Old 
Fr.  estonneVf  Mod.  Fr.  6tonner),  We 
are  surprised  at  what  was  unexpected. 
We  are  astonished  at  what  is  above 
our  comprehension.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  a  person  in  the  house  whom 
we  thought  had  gone  out.  We  are 
astonished  at  meeting  one  whom  we 
had  thought  to  be  in  a  distant  land  or 
dead.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  light 
and  pleasant  surprise.  Astonishment 
is  no  light  thing — in  short,  astonish- 
ment is  extreme  surprise  mixed  with 
fear,  admiration,  or  some  emotion 
which  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence. The  singular  surprises,  the 
marrellous  astonishes.  You  are  sur- 
prised by  the  delicacy  of  a  work,  as- 
tonished at  the  grandeur  of  a  piece  of 
architecture ;  cleverness  surprises, 
genius  astonishes.  Surprise  is  more 
m  the  senses  and  may  pass  away 
quickly,  astonishment  is  more  in  the 
reason,  and  may  even  increase  by  re- 
flexion. We  are  taken  by  surprise.  We 
are  struck  with  astonishment.  We  are 
not  surprised  by  what  we  expected, 
nor  astonished  by  what  we  are  fami- 
liar with.  Astonishment  is  more  in 
the  senses,  and  comes  of  things  blam- 
able  or  uncongenial.  Surprise  is  in 
the  mind,  and  comes  of  things  extra- 
ordinary. 

Consternation  (Lat.  consternarCf  to 
throw  into  coufusioUf  to  dismay')  is  more 
in  the  heart  and  comes  of  things  dis- 
tressing. The  first  of  these  words  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  neutral  sense,  the 
second  equallv  in  a  bad  or  good,  the 
ths-d  in  a  bad.  The  unexpected  sur- 
prises, that  which  surprises  by  its 
g^reatness,  astonishes,  that  which  over- 
whelms, throws  us  into  consternation. 
We  are  surprised  suddenly,  but  some 
degree  of  reflexion  nponatbingis  ne- 
cessary to  astcmishmtnt.  Silly  pertoos 
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and  children  are  easily  surprised,  those 
only  who  are  capable  of  weighing  cir- 
cumstances are  astonished.  Consterna- 
tion is  produced  by  a  very  grievous  as- 
tonishment which  finds  us  unprepared 
and  powerless  to  act. 

"  The  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  ot 
an  into  the  rxtmoU  consternation."— 'CooiL*B 
Voyages. 

"  Whatever  preseats  itself  in  a  snddea 
and  nnezpected  manner  has,  in  most  eases* 
a  mnch  greater  efllect  npon  os  than  snbjects 
of  verj  superior  importance  for  which  we 
have  been  gradnallj  prepared.  The  more 
smlden,  that  is,  the  greater  the  improbabi- 
litv  of  its  appearing  at  that  instant,  and  the 
more  nnezpected,  that  is,  the  greater  dis- 
tance the  train  of  thonsht  was  from  the 
expectancy,  the  more  vio^nt  will  be  the  first 
percossion ;  and  this  circumstance  will  give 
peenliar  energy  to  the  exciting  cause,  what- 
ever its  peoidiar  complexion  may  be.  A 
strong  impulse  is  given  by  the  very  mode 
of  its  appearance  previous  to  our  being  able 
to  aoauire  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  nature. 
This  in4>nlse  is  the  emotion  we  term  svr- 
pris*."— CoGAif. 

**  AsUmishment  is  that  state  of  the  soul  in 
which  all  its  motions  are  suspended  witk 
some  degree  of  horror."— Bubxx. 

SWELL.    Heave. 

To  Swell  (A.  S.  swellan)  is  to  di- 
late so  as  to  exhibit  increased  bulk  or 
surface.  It  is  indefinite  as  to  scale  or 
degree.  The  ocean  swells,  and  some- 
times the  little  finger. 

To  Hbavr  (A.  8.  hebhan,  to  lift, 
heave)  necessarily  implies  a  scale  of 
magnitude  and  more  accelerated  mo- 
tion. The  waves  of  the  ocean  heave 
and  swell.  They  heave  as  they  are 
bodily  thrown  upwards ;  they  swell, 
as  by  that  means  a  greater  superficies 
belongs  to  each  wave.  The  bosom 
struggling  with  emotion  heaves,  and 
swefis  as  a  consequence  of  the  heav- 
ing. 

**  Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and 
swell,  and  though  the  mountains  shake  at 
the  tempest  of  the  same.**— £^/mA  Pealms, 

lUyroIl'd  the  thronging 


**  Back  to  th' 

train. 

Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  upon  the  plam. 
Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Oeean 

Toan, 
And  heaoes  hof  e  surges  to  the  trembling 

shores."  Pop*,  Bomer, 

SYMMETRY.    Proportion. 
Proportion  (tee  Proportion*)  is 
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tliat  abttnct  relation  in  dimeusions, 
of  which  Syxxetbt  (Gr.  cvfAfAtrfia) 
is  an  external  manifestation.  Both 
denote  a  due  and  harmonioua  admea- 
■orement  of  the  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole ;  thoagh  Propoktion 
means  also  this  relation,  without  of 
necessity  implying  that  it  is  hanno- 
nioos,  and  applies  also  to  numbers  as 
well  as  magnitude ;  while  Stm mstry 
is  only  employed  of  the  latter.  Sym- 
metry is  nazmonious  proportion  in 
structure  or  construction.  It  is  the 
graceful  confmmity  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  or  the  members  to  the  body. 
Synunetry  is  artisticallr  of  two  kinds 
— ^respective  and  uniform.  In  the 
former,  opposite  sides  are  equal  to 
each  other;  in  the  latter,  the  same 
balance  co-ordinates  the  whole.  It  is 
of  the  former  that  mention  seems  to  be 
made  in  the  following : — 

**  Symmetry  and  proportion  ooatribntd 
sreatij  to  order,  b«eaase  the  one  f^rn 
detMtch  to  the  eye  by  enabling  it  to  take 
ia  objects  by  pain,  and  the  other  amootht 
the  paaeage  over  them  bjmntaal  depen- 
dence of  parts.'*~SE^ROH,  lAoht  of  No- 
turt. 

SYSTEM.    Mbtuoo. 

System  (Gr,  avo^mfjut,  an  organited 
whole)  regards  fixed  iubfecit  which 
have  rational  dependence  or  con- 
nexion. 

Method  (Gr.  ftlMof,  tcienttfic  tn- 

Sutry,  fii«t^)  regards  fixed  proceaes. 
ystem  is  logical  or  scientific  colloca- 
tion. Method  is  logical  or  scientific 
procedure.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  mode 
of  procedure  may  be  itself  harmonized, 
System  is  frequenUy  used  in  place  of 
M  ETHoo.  We  sometimes  say,  "  to  go 
systematically  to  work,"  meaning 
methodically.  Method  lays  down 
rules  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  the 
way  which  leads  to  system.  '*A11 
method,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, ''  is  a 
rational  progress— a  progress  toward 
an  end."  When  Watts  says,  <'The 
best  waf  to  learn  any  science  is  to 
beffin  with  aregular  lystesi,  or  a  sbmt 
and  plain  scheme  of  that  science  we^ 
drawn  up  into  a  narrow  oompass/'  he 
is  recommending  a  wutKai, 


T. 


TACIT.    Silent.    Implicit. 

Txcrr  (Lat.  tisttiu.  lOsiit,  taeen^to 
be  mute)  is  jmployea  only  of  things 
abstract,  as,  a  tacit  consent,  agreement, 
recognition. 

Silent  (Lat  part  JtUnibn^  horn 
Mir;  to  be  tiUnt)  charaoteriies  either 
persons  or  things  as  opposed  ia  the 
former  case  to  talkatiTe  or  talking, 
and  in  the  latter  to  noisy  or  sounding. 

"Friendsh^  when  etriet,  eompcehendsa 
tadt  agreement  and  oorenaat  between 
thoae  who  enter  into  it.  to  look  vpon  the 
oonoema  of  eaeh  other  m  a  groat  nkMsnre 
as  their  own."— Segues. 
Silence  may  have  the  effect  of  alBnna- 
tion  and  consent,  or  the  opposite.  In 
the  one  case,  it  would  be  equiralent 
to  tacit  assent ;  in  the  other  to  tacit 
denial.  It  has  the  latter  effect  in  the 
following : — 

"What  the  eompUen  recommeaded 
chiefly  to  our  ikith,  he  eOently  panee  over, 
and  instead  of  recommending  the  nme 
doetrine,  aeeme  to  throw  it  qnite  out.*— 
Wateblahd. 

Impucit  (Lat.  tmp/ieVhif,  part,  of 
tfiwOcarv,  to  invohe)  exprMsea  that 
which  has  force  br  rirtue  of  being 
contained  in  sometiiing  else,  and  is 
opposed  to  derdoped  or  expressed. 
That  which  is  tacit  may  have  a  nega- 
tive force,  and  depend  upon  what  is 
not  done  or  said.  That  which  is  im- 
plicit has  a  positiye  though  indirect 
force  by  rirtue  of  what  it  said  or  done. 
Impucit  is  a  term  which  belongs  to 
sUtements  of  truth  or  &ct;  Tacit,  to 
the  relations,  intercourse,  and  dealings 
of  men ;  an  implicit  assertion,  a  tacit 
understanding. 

••  Which  (fkith)  thej  genera«T  tnurkt. 
consisted  in  an  implicit  believing  whatever 
the  Chnrch  proposed,  without  any  espUctt 
knowledge  orpartienlan.*'~BuBHKr7^ 

TACrrURNITY.    SiLBxcE. 

As  at  present  employed.  Silence  ia 
more  general  and  less  specifically  ex- 
pressive than  Taciturnity  ($e$  oiew). 

Silence  may  be  occasional  or  ha- 
bitual. 

TACiTURNirr  (Lat.  taeitttm)rt«laB> 
If  habitual.    A  man  may  be  at  oim* 
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UlkatiTe  and  silent;  but  he  ctnnot 
be  at  once  talkative  and  taciturn.  He 
is  filent  who  does  not  speak.  He  is 
taoitum  who  shuns  to  speak. 

**  Here,  I  hmye  nid,  at  leMt  I  ihonld  pot- 
seat 

The  Doet't  trettnre,  iUence,  tad  indulge 
The  dreftmt  of  fime7,  tranqail  and  feeare." 

OOWPBR. 

"Let  It,  hewerer,  be  remembered  by 
thote  who  bring  sneh  inttancet  in  their  own 
Jottifleation,  that  the  cante  of  Addiaon't 
taahtmify  waa  a  nataral  diffidence  in  the 
company  of  atrangera.'^—Kirox,  Bnayt, 

We  may  infer  from  such  a  sajing  as 
the  aboycy  that  taciturnity  may  spring 
from  other  causes  besides  constitu- 
tional temperament.  Eren  a  talkative 
person  would  be  taciturn  on  any  oc* 
casion  on  which  he  imposed  a  certain 
de^^ree  of  silence  upon  himself;  but 
this  is  a  limited  use  of  the  term  Taci- 

TTRNITY. 

TALISMAN.    Amulet. 

The  Tausm AN  (Ar.  teUtm)  differs 
from  the  Amulet  (L.  Lat.  amulitumy 
Ar.  kamalet)  in  being  something  not 
necessarily  worn  upon  the  person.  A 
rin^  or  a  staff  may  be  a  talisman,  if  a 
divinity,  a  s^enie,  a  fairy,  or  a  magician 
be  said  to  nave  consecrated  it.  The 
amulet  is  commonlv  suspended  round 
the  neck  or  sewed,  in  the  garments, 
and  inseparably  accompanies  the  in- 
dividual. The  talisman  has  greater 
powers,  is  a  more  potent  charm,  than 
the  amulet.  The  amulet  is  defensive. 
Itis  supposed  to  preserve  from  danger, 
sickness,  death.  The  talisman  is  more 
active,  it  works  winders,  is  powerful 
against  others,  transports  from  place 
to  place,  or  renders  invisible.  Amu- 
lets belong  to  the  region  of  history 
and  fact,  at  least  in  part,  talismans 
are  purely  ideal  and  magical.  Amulets 
are  commonlv  certam  recognised 
articles,  as  with  the  Arabs  a  verse  of 
the  Koran  on  a  slip  of  parchment. 
Anything  may  become  a  talisman. 

TALLY.    Correspond.     Match. 

Tally  is  from  the  French  taiUer,  to 
cvl.  The  old  tally  was  a  cut  or 
notched  stick  kept  bjr  the  purchaser, 
answerinr  to  another  in  the  possession 
of  the  seller  I  a  mode  of  keeping  ac- 
counts anterior  to  the  common  use  of 
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writing.  Hence,  metaphorioally,  one 
thing  18  said  to  tally  with  another 
where  a  certain  agreement  exists  be- 
tween them,  whether  physical  or 
moral.  Agreeably  to  its  derivation^ 
Tally  expresses  that  kind  of  corre- 
spondence which  has  the  nature  of 
evidence.  A  tallpr  is  evidential  agree- 
ment. Such  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
thinn  as  amounts  to  a  probabili^  or 
ptroof  of  some  proposition  stated  rela- 
tive to  one  of  tne  two.  Evidence 
whidi  goes  to  substantiate  in  one 
shape  what  independent  evidence 
substantiates  in  another  shape^is  said 
to  tallv.  So,  for  instance,  an  act  of  an 
indiviaual  may  tally  with  what  one 
has  heard  of  his  character  and  habits 
generally,and  so  goes  to  confirm  that 
account. 

"  Then  the  mention  of  the  Sacrament  at 
taken  in  the  antdocan  meetingt  talUu 
exactly  with  Tertallian't  aooooat  ef  the 
Eocluuritt.''— WatkblanDw 

Correspond  (Lat.  con-^  togtihtTf 
and  retpondere,  to  antwer)  is  a  wid«r 
term,  including  the  sense  of  Tally.  It 
expresses  adaptation  in  design  and 
use ;  congruity  or  harmony  of  appear- 
ance, character,  arrangement,  state- 
ment, description,  and  the  like.  It 
expresses  agreement  of  the  most  re- 
mote kind,  as  where  actions  are  said 
to  correspond  with  profisssioos,  or 
the  contn^y,  or  results  with  expecta- 
tions. 

Match  (A.  S.  nuuea,  a  mtti,  one  of 
the  same  make)  is  confined  to  physical 
objects  and  facts,  and  is  not  applic- 
able to  inferences  drawn  from  the 
latter.  One  colour  matches  another 
(in  nature  and  appearance).  One 
man  matches  anotner  (in  skill  or 
strength).  To  match  is  to  produce  as 
similar  or  equal ;  or,  intransitivelv,  to 
show  one's  self  or  itself  as  such.  Ideas, 
for  instance,  tally  with  descriptions, 
or  correspond  to  one  another;  but 
they  never  match.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  might  say,  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  match  such  villainy ; " 
that  is,  to  place  a  similar  instance  of 
fact  by  the  side  of  it 

"Each  object  mntt  be  flatd  ia  the  doe 

j^aoe. 
And  ffifibring  parts   have  oorrttpondinff 

grace; 
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Till,  bj  ft  cnrioQt  art  disposed,  we  find 
One  porfeet  wbok,  of  ftU  the  pieees  Joined." 
DBYSKZr. 

"  No  bittory  or  aatiqiiity  can  wtatek  bis 
policies  or  his  eoodiiet."— SOUTH. 

TASK.    Work. 

Task  (Old  Fr.  tatche,  mod.  of  which 
tdche,  a  ttuk)  it  to  Work  (A.S.  weore) 
as  the  specific  to  the  eeneral.  A  task 
is  a  definite  amount  of  labour,  mental 
or  physical,  imposed  by  another,  or 
self-imposed.  Work  in  some  form 
falls  to  all,  and  to  erery  man  erery 
day.  A  task  falls  to  him  specifically 
and  occasionally.  A  series  of  minor 
tasks  may  make  np  the  work  of  the 
day. 

"  Pare  to  be  vise,  begin ;  for  once  begun, 
Yonr  task  is  easy;  hau  the  work  is  done." 
Fbahgis,  Horace. 

TASTE.    Tact. 

These  stand  to  each  other  as  percep- 
tion and  discrimination  to  treatment 
and  management. 

Taste  (Old  Fr.  taster)  is  nice  per- 
ception, the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty  and  excellence,  especially  in 
art  and  manners. 

Tact  (Lat.  taeiuSf  touch)  is  delicacy 
and  sensibility  in  the  special  point  of 
dealing  with  others,  according  to  the 
variety  of  human  character  and  cir- 
cumstances. Hence,  tact  is  the  prac- 
tical application  of  taste  in  the  affiurs 
of  life.  But  taste  only  discriminates 
excellence ;  tact  is  subtle,  deals  with 
conflicting  Tariedes  of  temper  in  per- 
sons, and  sagaciously  recoppiizes  the 
most  politic  and  effectiye  line  of  con- 
duct under  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  and  the  case.  It  is  possible  to 
have  the  most  delicate  taste  without 
tact.  In  such  a  case,  the  man  of  taste 
would  be  merely  offended  by  the  un- 
toward character  of  a  transaction  or 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  without  having 
the  practical  skill  to  adjust  it.  Taste 
sees  the  harmony  and  disharmony  of 
things.  Tact  deals  with  inharmonious 
elements  in  human  character  and  con- 
duct, and  accommodates  them  to  its 
own  ends.  Unit  tact  involres  taste, 
though  taiCe  does  not  of  necessity  in- 
volve tact. 


SYNONYMS  [task] 

TASTE.  Flavour.  Rsutn. 
Savour. 

Of  these.  Taste  (Old  Fr.  tasUr, 
Mod.  tdter,  to  touch  or  feel)  zs  the 
most  generic  and  indefinite,  denoting, 
generally,  the  faculty  or  tne  feelmg 
excited  ny  the  application  of  certain 
substances  to  the  tongue.  It  may  be 
pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  neutraL 

Flavour  (Low  Lat.,/Zaodrvm,  a  yeU 
low  hue.  but  possibly  the  meaning  of 
flavour  has  been  modified  by  O.  Fr. 
flairety  to  exhale  an  odour^  Lat.^/ra- 
^ror«:  Skkat,  Etym,  Di4!t.)u  predomi- 
nating, peculiar,  or  dittinctwe  taste, 
and  18  sometimes  extended  to  com- 
prise the  meaning  of  distinctive  odour 
as  well  as  taste,  in  consonance  with 
the  Latin  fngraity  to  be  fragrant. 
There  is  a  certain  taste  common  to  all 
apples,  and  a  certain  flavour  belong- 
ing to  specific  kinds. 

Relish  (Fr.  re-,  Uehsr,  to  lick  again) 
is  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  taste, 
and  is  sometimes  an  artificial  flavoar, 
or,  at  least,  artificially  employed.  It 
may  be  a  flavour  introduced  as  occm- 
sorif  to  another,  or  a  stimulant  to  it. 
Flavour  is  either  naturally  inherent, 
or  artificially  imparted,  and  in  either 
case  is  inherent  in'  the  substance  it- 
self. Relish  ir  used  analogously  of 
the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure. 

Savour  (Lat.  itfpor«m,  from  sm^crCf, 
to  taste  or  savour)  is,  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, of  less  common  use,  designating 
that  which  tastes  as  well  as  smells. 
The  term  Savour  is,  however,  very 
commonly  employed  in  the  secondary 
sense,  to  which  it  is  now  nearly  con- 
fined ;  as  when  we  say  that  a  man's 
actions  savour  of  vanity,  that  is,  betray 
indications  of  it  The  savour  is  to  the 
flavour  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
character  to  the  character  itself. 

"  The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongoe  and 
palate ;  bodies  that  emit  light,  sounds,  aad 
smells  are  seen,  heard,  and  smelt  at  a  dis- 
tance; bnt  bodies  are  not  tasted  bat  br 
immediate  application  to  the  organ;  for  tall 
onr  meat  toneh  onr  tongoes  or  palates  ^m% 
taste  it  not,  how  near  soever  it  be.*— 
Locke. 

**  Had  there  been  a  taste  in  water,  be  it 
■  what  it  might,  it  woold  have  infected 
everjthing  we  eat  or  drink  with  aa  imper> 
tnnate  repetition  of  the  same,;C(nwMr.*— 
Palxt. 
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*'Qo  whith«r  Fate  and  Inelinatios  strong 
Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind*  nor  err 
The  way;  thou  leading,  such  a  soent  I 

draw 
Of  eamage,  prey  hiniunerable,  and  taste 
The  $avour  of  death  from  all  things  there 

that  lire."  Miltox. 

**  On  which  with  eager  anpetite  they  dine; 
A  savoury  bit  that  serrecl  to  reliMh  wine." 
DIIYDB5,  Ovid. 

TAUNT.    Reproach. 

A  Taunt  (Fr.  tancer,  to  rebuke, 
"Law  Lat. ienUareySzcontentiarey  from 
cmundere)  is  a  species  of  Reproach, 
iDTolvin^  sereritj  and  insult.  Re- 
proach 18  dictated,  commonly,  by  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  or  of  wrong 
receiTed  or  exhibited  towards  another, 
or  of  wrong  done  in  anj  waj.  Taunt 
involves  a  desire  to  anno^,  as  by  con- 
temptuousness,  provocation,  or  sar- 
casm. We  may  reproach  unselfishly. 
Taunt  is  always  selfish,  and  is  a  kind 
of  derision.  Strictly  speaking,  no- 
thing is  a  reproach  to  a  man  but  bis 
own  actions;  but  we  sometimes  ta«mt 
others  with  the  meanness  of  their 
birth.  Hence  the  common  retort  that 
what  one  is  taunted  with  is  no  re- 
proach. 

**  Being  taunted  by  the  way  that  he  (John 
Paries)  was  a  Papist,  he  denied  not  bnt  that 


in  Ozon  he  was  bstroeted  in  the  Romish 
religion  b^  his  tntor,  and  eonflrmed  in  the 
same  by  Sir  Christopher  Bloont,  one  of  the 
iOQspirators,  while  he  was  in  the  Irish 
wars."— Wood,  Athenm  Oxon, 

"  Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  yonr  ho- 
nour, 
I  thon^ht  yoor  marriage  fit;  else  impnta- 

For  that  he  knew  yon  might  repreadi  jcmr 

life. 
And  choke  yonr  good  to  come." 

SHA.KB8PEAJtB. 

TAUTOLOGY.    Repetition. 

Tautology  (Or.  ravniKoyw,  ti  aini* 
rainif  the  $ame  tfttnf,  and  Xiyttv,  toemf) 
is  vain  and  yioious  KBPETmoN  (Lat. 
reffiihre,  to  repeat).  Repetition  is 
^neric ;  tautology,  specific.  Repeti- 
tion may  be  needless  and  &ul^,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  and  emphatic. 
**  That  is  truly  and  really  tautology 
where  the  same  thing  is  repeated, 
though  under  never  so  much  variety 
of  expression."  And  this  variety  of 
expression  is  neoessary  to  the  term, 
for  mere  repetition  of  the  same  words 


or  phrases  is  not  in  itself  tautology, 
but  tiresome  repetition  or  reiteration. 
Yet  Warburton  says : 

"A  repetiiion  of  this  kind,  made  in  dif* 
ferent  words,  is  called  a  pleonasm,  bnt  when 
in  the  same  words,  as  it  is  in  the  text  in 
question,  if  there  be  any  repetitiea  at  all,  it 
is  then  a  tautoloffy.'* 

Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  com- 
prises both  forces  of  the  word,  when 
ne  says  that  tautology  is  *'  a  repeti- 
tion, or  repeated  use  of  the  same 
words,  or  words  of  the  same  or  equi- 
valent signification."  And  this,  per- 
haps, is  uie  best. 

TAX.  Assessment.  Impost.  Ratf. 
Duty.  Custom.  Due.  Tribute. 
Toll.    Charoe.    Levy. 

All  these  terms  denote  payments  in 
some  form  or  another,  made  by  the 
people  to  the  government,  or  by  sub- 
jects to  those  who  exercise  power  and 
authority  over  them. 

Tax  (Fr.  taxer,  Lat.  taxire,  to  valued, 
is  the  most  generic,  and  so  admits  veiy 
readily  of  a  seoondanr  application ;  as, 
a  tax  upon  com,  ana  a  tax  upon  pa- 
tience. It  denotes  no  more  than  a 
compulsory  payment  acoording  to  an 
estimate,  commonly  in  money,  and  for 
defraying  the  general  or  any  specific 
expenses  of  the  ruling  bo<iy,  as,  an 
education  tax. 

*'A  fhrmer  of  taxee  is  of  all  creditors 
proverbially  the  most  rapacious.**— Macau- 

LAY. 

Assessment  (Lat.  atMere,  part.  a<- 
tessus,  to  sit  by  or  near,  as  asieswr)  is  a 
valuation  of  property  or  profits  for 
the  purpose  or  taxation,  or  the  specific 
sum  so  raised.  It  is  inade  by  autho- 
rized persons  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, as  distinguished  from  a  fixed 
sum  demanded  by  law. 

" In  the  beginningof  the  dril  wars  be- 
tween Charlee  the  First  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, the  latter  baring  no  other  snfflcient 
rereane  to  sapport  themselreo  and  their 
measures,  introdnoed  the  practice  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  assessments  6f  a  spe- 
eiflo  snm  npon  the  several  counties  uf  the 
kingdom.*'— Blaokstoks. 

The  Impost  (Fr.  impost,  Lat.  Im- 
pbnere^  tmpMftuj,  to  impose)  is  a  term 
of  wide  signification,  comprising 
state-enforcea  payments,  both  M 
money  and  in  kin^ 
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**  Trade  wm  ratniiMd,  or  the  privUeft 
gnuted  on  the  paTiueDt  of  tolU,  oMMffet* 
poruoei,  ])oiitages,  and  ianvmenble  otner 
veuoone  impoiu,  of  wliidi  00I7  the  bar- 
barons  and  almost  nainteUigible  nanet 
•nbeist  at  thie  daj."— Bubkk. 

IUtbs  (Lat.  rtftia,  rtekon^d)  are 
payments  upon  asMssed  property  or 
supplieiy  and  are  now  confined  to  the 
■ouuler  local  tazea  of  parishea  or 
local  diabrictfy  as,  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor^  upon  water,  gas,  houses, 
highways.  We  do  not  speak  of  rates 
upon  land  or  commodities. 

"  I  coHaet  ont  of  the  Abbay  Booke  of 
Bnrtoo  that  zz  one  were  ratabU  at  two 
mark!  of  iilTer."— Cascdbt. 

DvTT  (O.  Fr.  deu^  ovoed^  Lat.  <fe* 
bertf  to  owe),  literallr,  that  which  is 
g^en  as  a  due  or  debt,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  tax  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  ana  consumption  of 
gooos,  as  Custom  (O.  Fr.  cottumo — 
with  intermediate  changes— from  Lat. 
cojiiuetfidinem)  is  upon  the  same  in 
reference  to  importation  and  exporta- 
tion only,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Custom  House,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  on  exeUtabU 
goods.  The  ordinar>'  use  of  the  term 
Duty  is  familiar  enough.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  term  was  used  to 
mean  that  which  was  fiurly  due  to 
individuals. 

**  When  thon  reeelrett  moner  for  thj 
labour  or  ware,  thon  reoeiTeet  thy  duty." 

—TrVDALM. 

Or,  more  legally — 

•*  The  man  shall  §!▼•  nnto  the  woman  a 
ring,  layinff  tbe^  sune  upon  the  book,  with 


duty  to  the  priest  and 
clerk."— .fi^/uA  RuMe, 

i)uB  (tee  Dutt)  differs  slightly 
from  Duty  in  denoting  what  munici- 
palities, companies,  or  private  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  claim  on  the 
ground  of  certain  authority,  office, 
occupation,  or  specific  rights ;  as,  the 
port  dues  paid  by  ships  on  entering  a 
narbour;  or  church  dues  for  religious 
services,  now  called  often  ''  fees,"  as 
ofold"  duties." 

Tributb  (Let.  tribuh^f  ^give,  and 
that  from  tikbut,  from  the  old  Roman 
custom  of  votinflT  money  by  tribes)  is 
enforced  and  arbitrary  payment  of  a 
governor  upon  subjecti,  or  of  a 
government  upon  a  province,  espe- 


8TNOKTM8  [tEDIOUS] 

ctally  when  sabjiupited  in  war.  Tai* 
BUTE  lends  itseu  more  readilj  thaa 
any  other  of  these  terms  to  the  aeooo- 
dvy  meaning  of  a  deferential  oftr- 
ing,  and  in  tms  sense  loses  all  charao- 
ter  of  compulsoriness,  and,  indeed, 
denotes  a  volutUury  offering. 
"  As   snch  we   lored,    admired,   almost 

adored, 
Oare  all  the  tribtite  mortab  eonld  affwd," 
Dbtdkk. 

Toll  (A.  8.  tdl,  tribute,  tax)  meant, 
anciently,  the  payment  of  a  sum  ot 
money  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
and  selling  within  the  bounds  of  a 
manor;  atterwards,  more  generallj, 
a  tax  upon  any  libertj^  or  privik»^, 
and,  at  present  espeoally,  for  that 
of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  along  a 
hi^nway,  or  of  vending  goods  ia  a 
fair  or  market. 

Charge  (O.  F.  eharger,  to  loed)  ia 
now  commonlj  restricted  to  payments 
on  land  or  incomes  accruing  firom 
land  in  rental ;  as  a  rent-charge. 

Lew  (Fr.  lover,  to  rtiee)  is  the 
most  widely  applicable  term  of  all, 
being  employed  of  taxes,  tolls,  tri- 
butes, contributions,  fines,  and  troops. 

TEDIOUS.    Irksome. 

Irksome  is  from  the  Old  Fjigliah 
verb  to  irk,  meaning  to  tire  and  to  6e- 
eomo  tired.  Compare  the  Lat.  nrgh^^ 
to  urge,  and  perhaps  the  word  vork. 
So  Shakespeare: 
«« To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  eonl.'* 

Tedious,  from  the  Latin  tetditim 
(losartnstt,  loathing),  denotes  weari- 
ness caused  by  time.  The  nature  of 
the  thing  to  be  done  makes  it  irksome. 
The  time  taken  up  in  doing  it  makes 
it  tedious.  Hence  Tedious  denotes 
what  is  felt  after  a  work  is  begun  or 
a  process  oommenoed;  while  Irksome 
may  denote  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vents one  from  undertaking  it  at  alL 
"The  tedious  length  ot  nine  rerolTintf 


"All  things  considered,  it  was  perhaps 
less  irksome  to  lire  the  life  of  a  harmit  In 
a  sob'tarj  den  than  to  submit  to  Iba 
hnmonrs  of  a  bigot,  a  fisnatie,  and  a  merc^ 
less  tyrant.  "-^OSTDT. 

TEEM.    Around. 

Abouko  (Lat  ttbu$tdare)iB  generic. 
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haying  the   wide  meaning  of   poe- 
aessing  largely. 

Tkkm  (Saxon  tymarif  to  Uem,  propa* 
gaU)  is  specific  It  is  to  abound  in 
such  a  waj  as  to  be  prolific  of  lifie,  or 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  this.  A 
riyer  abounds  in  fish,  as  to  their  quan- 
tity. It  teems  with  fish,  as  to  their 
quality  of  living  animals.  For,  in  old 
English,  the  word  to  Tbbm  meant  to 
be  pregnant  or  to  produce,  as  Shake- 
speare— 

"  If  the  most  teem. 
Create  her  ehild  of  spleen." 

Dryden's  use  of  the  term  is  literally 
correct  when  he  speaks  of 
*«  Teeming  birds,*' 

Y.«.,  alive  and  engendering  them  in 
abundance. 

"His  mind  teeming  with  schemes  of 
fbtare  deceit  to  eorer  former  Tillainj." — 

WaJLTKR  8C0TT. 

TEMPORARY.  Transient. 
TRANsrroRY.  Flebtino.  FuorrnrE. 
.  Temporary  ^Lat.  templSrariut,  from 
IfnipiM,  time)  aenotes  not  only  that 
which  lasts  but  for  a  time,  as  opposed 
to  permanent,  but  that  which  was  in- 
tended only  so  to  last.  A  temporary 
substitute  will  be  superseded  when  a 
permanent  one  has  been  fi>und.  The 
cessation  of  that  which  is  temporary 
has  been  foreseen  and  caloilated 
upon,  perhaps  pre-arranged. 

Transient  (Lat.  trantire,  topassover) 
denotes  that  which,  hy  tto  own  nature 
or  inherent  force,  rapidly  passes  by, 
and  so  is  of  no  long  contmuance. 

Transttort  (Lat.  tmwKiorius, 
adapted  to  patsing  through,  Jleeting) 
addlis  to  the  mere  idea  of  transience 
that  character  by  virtue  of  which  a 
thing  is  transient. 

Flbetxno  expresses  the  idea  of 
Transitory  in  a  more  vivid  manner 
([Icelandic  ^to,  oiii«Jk),  placing,  as 
it  were,  liefore  the  miniTs  eye  the 
tendency  and  the  fact  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  transient  is  in  itself 
momentary  or  of  short  duration. 
What  is  transitory  is  liabis  to  pass 
away.  Brevi^  is  more  denoted  by 
the  former;  uncertain^,  by  the  lat- 
ter. Short-lived  enjoyments  are  tran- 
sient; but  it  is  or  toe  nature  of  all 
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earthly  pleasures  to  be  transitory. 
Flbbtino  is  still  more  strong  than 
Transient.  That  is  transient  which 
sUyt  but  for  a  little  while.  That  is 
fleeting  which  hardly  sUys  at  all,  but 
seems,  even  while  we  contemplate  or 
possess  it,  to  be  hurrying  past  or 
away.  Transitory  is  capable  only  of 
a  moral  and  abstract  use,  while  Tran- 
sient and  Flirting  are  applicable  to 
objects  of  physical  sense,  as  sights, 
sounds,  or  colours. 

"For  this  purpose  a  hryte  spaoe  had 
been  eleared  before  the  temporary  hnt  of 
this  chief,  near  onr  post,  as  an  area  where 
the  performances  were  to  be  exhibited.'* — 
Cook's  Voyages. 

**  Qire  them  es  mveh  es  mortal  eves  can 
.         bear, 
A  trantient  view  of  Thy  Ml  glories  there.* 

Dbydkn. 
"  And  thoQ,  Ikir  Freedom,  tanght  alike  to 

feel 
The  rabble's  rage,   and  ^rraots'  angrj 

steel; 
Thou  tranntory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  prood  eootempt,  or  lisTonr's  fostering 

son. 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  ehangefal  clime 
endnre.**  Qoldsmith. 

'"Tls  sooner  east,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  snmmers  ndn,  or  winter's  son ; 
HLoetfleetinp  when  it  is  most  dear, 
'TIS  gone  waile  we  bnt  say,  'tis  here." 
Carbw. 
While  the  rest  express  shortness  of 
duration  only  as  a  met  or  quali^  in- 
herent  in   things,    Fugitive   (Lat. 
f^i^tfyoui)  has  the  additional  force  of 
expressing  such  as  results  from  cha- 
racter or  disposition  in  living  beings. 
"  The  fickleness  and  fvgiticenest  of  ser- 
Tants  jnstly  addeth  a  Talnation  to  their 
constancy  who  are  standards  in  a  family." 
— PuixxB's  Worthiet. 

TENACITY.      PERTINACrry. 

TsNAcrrv  (Lat.  t^JnicYtotem,  from 
tifndrt,  to  hold)  is  that  quali^  which 
leads  to  holding  a  thing  cloae  and 
letting  it  go  with  reluctance.  It  is 
employed  of  the  physical  and  the 
moral  properties. 

Pertinacity  (Lat.  perdnax,  very 
*enaeioutf  adv.  pertinactter)  is  exclu- 
sively a  moral  quality.  Tenaci^  is 
passive ;  pertinacity  active.  We  art 
tenacious  in  desiring  to  keep;  per- 
tinacious, in  persisting  to  act.  Meo 
may  be  tenacious  in  a  good  sense,  as. 
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to  be  temcious  of  the  right  or  the 
troth,  or  of  what  penonallj  oonoems 
themselTes,  as  to  he  tenacioui  of  one's 
reputation.  Pertinacious  is  alwajs 
somewhat unfaFourable.  PERTntAcrrr 
is  an  excessire  sticking  to  one's  par- 
pose.  Persistence  at  the  blameable 
or  weak  point  becomes  pertinacity. 

"  TenaeiousHiSi,  eren  of  a  retolatiott 
Ukm  for  oppodtioa's  Mk««  ferres  aither 
togoodorCobftdporpoMt;  wluBtothefinr- 
mer,  it  is  called  staadineM  and  braverj; 
when  to  the  Utter,  perreneneM  and  obtU- 
nacj.*— Bbaboh,  Light  of  Nature. 

"  The  tenacity  of  wax.*'— /Mtf. 

"  For  to  be  like  Ood  wm  the  first  temp> 
tation  which  robbed  man  of  his  innocence, 
and  so  pertinaeiously  wu  this  nrsed  upon 
these  two  Moetleo  by  the  men  or  Lystra, 
that  it  is  said  that  Paol  and  Barnabas  coald 
ecarcelr  refrain  them  from  doing  sacrifice  to 
them.*^— South. 

TENDER.    Offer. 

We  Offer  (aee  Offer)  absolutely 
or  acceptance. 

We  Tkkdfr  (Fr.  tendrt,  Lat  ten- 
dbrtf  to  stretch)  when  we  ofifer  con- 
tiogentlj  upon  the  pleasure  of  another 
to  accept  with  satisCaction  to  himself; 
aflu  to  tender  something  in  satisfiMtion 
of  a  debt.  There  is  more  of  formalitj 
in  tendering;  more  of  rolunttriness 
in  offeriiff .  We  offer  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  commonlj  tender  in  re- 
turn. So  we  are  said  to  tender  (not 
to  offer)  or  to  return  thanks. 

"  His  tendering  npon  so  ihir  and  easy 
terms  an  endless  lin  in  perfeet  joy  and 


bliss,  his  famishing  as  with  so  plMtifol 
means  and  powerftil  aids  for  attumng  that 
happT  state— how  pregnant  demonstntioas 
are  these  of  nnsp««kaole  goodness  towards 
ns.**— Barrow. 

That  which  is  ofiTered  to  me  I  maj  de- 
cline or  accept  as  I  please;  that  which 
is  tendered  it  it  be  j  ust,  adequate,  suit- 
able, I  am  under  an  obUgation  to 
accept. 

TERRITORY.    Dominion. 

Both  terms  indicate  extensiTe  tracts 
of  country;  but  DomiNioif  (eee  Do- 
minion) points  to  the  iovereigntj 
over  the  land,  TsRRrroRT  (Lat  terrl- 
ihriunif  a  district)  to  its  extent  and  to 
the  junsdiotion  short  of  actual  sove- 
reignty  exercised  over  it  We  speak 
of  the  dominions  of  a  king ;  of  the 
territories  o^a  republic,  state,  city,  or 


SYNONYMS  [tender] 

company.  The  Queen's  dominiooa. 
The  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

**  The  kingdom  of  England,  orer  whi^ 
onr  municipallaws  hare  jnrisdiction,inelodes 
not  by  the  eommoo  law  either  Wales,  fieot- 
land,  or  Irelsnd,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
king's  damimont,  except  the  territory  of 
England  aloae.''~BLACK8TOSX. 

THEOLOGIAN.    Difikb. 

The  Thsolooiaii  (Gr.  Bu\oy9(f  ont 
who  tpeakijliMeourmftfGod)  studies;  the 
Divine  (Lat.  dtvimuyitmns)  teaches.  It 
constitutes  a  theoloeian  to  be  learned  in 
theology,  whether  ne  expound  or  not ; 
but  the  dirine  teaches  in  public  or 
writes,  and  is  an  ecclesiastic,  while 
the  theologian  may  be  a  layman.  The 
theologian  is  sometimes  an  official 
referee  on  matters  of  theology. 

"  The  old  theologians  and  dimnes,  who  of 
all  philosophers  are  the  most  ancient.'* — 
Holland,  i%<tare4» 

THINK.    Beuete: 

To  Think  ^A.  S.  themcoKy  to  tkink^ 
reason)  is  usea  in  three  senses :  1,  to 
express  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
intellect;  f,  an  opinion  formed  in  the 
mind ;  and  d,  a  belief  in  something  as 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  certain.  As, 
<*  Man  is  a  thinking  beinff."  <<  I  think 
hun  a  sensible  man."  ''^I  think  that 
he  has  left  the  house." 

To  Beuevb  (prefix  6s  for^e-^/on, 
to  believe)  has  also  two  meanings :  1, 
a  decided  fiuth:  the  other,  nearly 
synonymous  witn  the  third  meaning 
of  Think,  but  with  a  rather  stronger 
oonriction.  "  I  beliere  so ;  "  or,  *'  I 
think  so,  but  am  not  certain."  In  this 
sense,  Beuet e  rises  upon  Think.  For 
instance,  I  ask  another,  **  Were  these 
words  uttered  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation t"  Answer:  "I  think 
so."  Question:  ^But  do  you  say 
that  you  beliere  they  were!  In  thia 
way,  to  think  is  to  be  disposed  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  to  believe  is  to  have  made 
up  one's  mind  to  think. 

THOUGHT.     iDEiU   iMAOINATIOy. 

Cogitation. 

The  Idea  (jss  Idea)  represents  die 
object;  the  Thought  (see  Think) 
considers  it;  the  Imagination  (Lat. 
tmdginatibnem)  forms   it.     The  ^mt 
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painti;  the  second  examines  and 
weighs ;  the  third  U}6  often  betrays. 
We  nare  ideas  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  any  material  objects  which  we  hare 
seen.  We  hare  thoughts  on  moral 
subjects.  We  form  imagination  by 
combining  ideas.  The  imagination  is 
our  own,  the  thought  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  another.  An  idea  should 
be  just  and  true,  a  thought  fine,  an 
imagination  brilliant.  In  ar^ment, 
especially,  men  are  bound  to  sunpliiy, 
adjust,  and  clear  up  their  ideas. 
Thoughts  ought  not  to  be  fSur-fetched. 
Imaginations  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  realities.  The  idea  belongs  both 
to  the  external  object  and  to  the  mind 
which  entertains  it.  A  thought  is  an 
act  of  judgment  and  comparison  among 
many  ideas.  Thoughts  are  more  per- 
sonal than  ideas ;  for  some  ideas  exist 
necessarily.  It  cannot  be  said  of  any 
thoughts  that  they  so  exist;  and  so 
we  are  not  always  responsible  for  false 
ideas,  though  we  are  to  be  blamed  for 
entertaining  wrons^  thoughts.  Right 
thoughts  are  based  upon  exact  ideas. 
A  thought  is  made  up  of  the  combina- 
tion of  an  idea  and  a  sentiment;  and 
80  great  and  noble  thoughts  come  not 
onl^r  from  the  intellect  but  the  heart. 
An  idea  has.  as  it  were,  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  A  thought  does  not 
lire  fullv  till  it  is  expressed.  A  good 
idda  is  felicitous,  appropriate,  or  use- 
ful one.  A  ^ood  thougnt  is  the  germ 
of  a  good  action. 

Cogitation  (Lat.  edgttationtmf  a 
thinking,  r§fi€xum)  is  a  term  scientific 
and  metaphysical.  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  inoontinuous  thong^ht. 
Cogitation  is  associated  with  rolition 
ana  sensation  as  faculties  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
word,  and  wears  a  pedantic  air.  Cogi- 
tation is  as  it  were  the  taking  counsel 
with  one's  self. 

"  H«  that  ealleth  s  thing  onto  hit  mind 
whether  br  impreesion  or  recordation  cogi- 
tateth  and  eonsidereth,  and  he  that  em- 
pli^^eth  the  fiMoltjr  of  hit  fancy  also  oogita- 
Utk,  and  he  that  reasoneth  doth  in  like 
manner  cogitaU  and  deri8e."->BA00M. 

*'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance 
to  lay  that  perhaps  we  shoald  make  greater 
progrete  in  the  dieoorery  of  rational  and 
eontemplatlre  knowledge,  if  we  sooght  it  in 
the  fonntain,  in  the  coatideration  of  things 
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themMlres,  and  made  ate  rather  of  onr  own 
thavghtt  than  other  men's  to  And  it."— 
Looks. 

*«  Whatsoever  the  n&ind  peroeires  in  itself, 
or  as  the  immediate  object  of  perceptioa, 
tboQ^ht,  or  nnderstanding,  that  Icall  utoi." 

"  Every  imagiMaUon  of  the  thoogfats  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continoally." — Eng- 
UthSibU. 

THOUGHTFUL.    Considerate. 

The  Thouohtpul  person  (sM  Think) 
considers  carefully,  and  acts  with  re- 
flexion in  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  case. 

The  Considerate  person  (Lat. 
eons%d(irare,  to  consider)  does  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  relation  borne  to  it 
by  other  persons.  We  should  be 
thoughtful  of  particulars  and  details, 
considerate  towards  the  feelings  and 
position  of  others.  There  is  reflexion 
m  thoughtfulness ;  anticipation,  in 
considerateness.  Consideratenessmay 
be  positiye  or  negative,  or,  in  other 
words,  may  show  itself  in  kindness 
or  forbearance.  Thoughtfulness  of 
others  is  considerateness.  But  there 
is  also  another  diflerenoe.  Thought- 
fulness does  not  overlook  circum- 
stances, considerateness  does  not  over- 
look their  consequences.  He  who  is 
thoughtful  is  not  likely  to  forget ;  he 
who  is  considerate  is  not  likely  to 
leave  things  unprovided  for. 

"  Thougktfuhuu  coooeming  oar  deport- 
ment, oar  welfkre,  that  of  other*,  and  the 
public,  eo  fhr  as  it  will  really  be  of  use,  is 
a  daty  of  indiq>ensable  obligation."— 
Sbokeb. 

There  was  a  time  when  Considerate 
meant  simply  reflexive,  without  any 
reference  to  others;  as, 

*'We  apply  it  (the  term  enthosiasm), 
throngh  an  indolent  coitom,  to  sober  and 
eonsuuraU  asserters  of  important  traths  as 
readily  as  to  wild  and  estravagant  conten- 
ders about  them."— Br  BOM,  On  Bnthu- 


And  so  MUton— 

**  (hntUUraU  pride,  waiting  revenge ;  ** 
that  is  pensive,  brooding. 

"  iBneas  is  patieat,  amtidtraUt  and  care- 
tal  of  hit  people."— DBTDX5. 

THREAT.    MiMACB. 

These  words  being  derived^  th* 
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fomM/  from  a  Stzon,  die  Imtter  firom 
a  Latm  root,  diifer,  aa  foch  worda  so 
related  oommonlj  do,  in  representing, 
the  former,  the  ph jaical  and  ordinary, 
the  latter,  the  moral  and  more  remote 
or  dignified. 

THmi AT  (A.  8.  ^rtat^ i^ahMt;t,a 
thrmUHtng)  may  be  used  of  small  or 
rreaterils.  So  of  the  verb  Threaten. 
One  boy  mar  threaten  to  strike  an- 
other. On  tne  other  hand  we  speak 
of  the  land  as  Menaced  (O.  Fr. 
mtnaet.  Lat.  nUnaeem^  adj.  full  of 
thrtati)  with  the  erils  of  war  or  fionine. 
Hence  to  menace  involyes  the  action 
of  consdous  beings;  while  Threaten 
is  nsed  of  oonmion  infloences  and  phe- 
nomena.  The  clouds  are  said  to 
threaten  (not  ,to  menace)  rain.  A 
threat  may  be  bonfined  to  words,  and 
a  menace  to  acts :  a  threatening  letter, 
a  menacing  attitude. 
**  Threatened  thb  moment  aad  the  next 
implured.** 

"  If  it  not  ezperienoe  wUeh  renders  a 
dog  appreheasiTe  of  ptim  when  yon  tfunaoe 
Ua.  or  Hft  np  the  whip  to  bent  himP"-. 
HuxB,  Om  the  Owmm  Undenkmimff, 

THROW.  Hurl.  Toss.  Cast. 
Fung. 

Throw  (A.  S.  t&riiMn)  denotes 
method  and  some  amount  of  aim. 
"  I  bnT*  thrmon 
A  brere  defluoe  in  King  Hearj's  teeth." 
Shaxbspxjlrb. 

Hurl,  a  certain  amount  of  force, 
and  weight  in  the  thing  hurled.  It 
is  a  contraction  of  kwrtS^  and  retains 
the  force  of  dashine  or  strildng  against, 
contained  in  Fr.  Asurter. 

**  And  oft  the  twain. 
On  tome  (theep)  impatient  eeising,  kMrU 
them  in.''  Thomsoit. 

Cast  Heel.  kagtOy  to  catt)  is  more 
dignifiea,  and  has  less  of  effort,  mean- 
ing sometimes  little  more  than  to  let 
go;  as,  to  cast  anchor. 

'*  Let  ns  east  lots  for  it  whoM  it  ihall 
he.**— £^2uA  SibU. 

Toss  denotes  no  mat  violence  or 
distance,  but  a  sudoien  rapid  throw- 
ing, as  of  a  light  body. 

"  Ther  lock  npon  little  matters  at  nn- 
wnrthj  the  notice  of  God,  and  esteem  it  de- 
rogatory ftx>m  the  DiTine  Majesty  to 
snppose  Him  attentire  to  the  erawlings  of 
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an  emmet,  or  tosttn^  of  a  feather  in  a 
tempestaotts  air.V-gRijtoH. 

To  FuNO  (one  of  many  similar  imi- 
tatire  words,  as  flog^  Sw.  flengoj  to 
beaty  Lat.  in^yfligtrt :  W  edo wood  )  is  to 
cast  forth  fix>m  self,  commonly  with 
an  effort  of  will. 
**  Us  Fate  whoyCu^  the  dice,  and  as  she 

Jiinfft, 
Of  kings  makce  peasants  and  of  peasants 
tangs."  Drtdev. 

TIME.    Duration. 

Duration  (Lat.  durare,  to  hut) 
cannot  be  conoeiTed  but  in  relation 
to  some  object. 

Tims  (Lat.  tntpus)  exists  by  itself 
absolute  and  independent.  Tune  has 
been  personified  by  mythologists  and 
poets.  Duration  is  to  time  what  ex- 
tent is  to  space.  It  is  the  space  of 
time  occupied  between  the  beginning 
of  a  thin^  and  the  end.  But  Uiis  dis- 
tinction IS  not  all.  The  word  Time  is 
often  used  in  this  sense.  Duration  is 
not  only  a  certain  quantity  of  time, 
but  such  a  quantity  r^nrded  under 
one  especial  aspect  While  a  time  in 
this  sense  may  contain  a  thousand 
different  events,  and  stands  related  to 
a  preceding  and  a  subsequent  time. 
Duration  applies  only  to  a  solitary 
fret  separated  and  isolated  in  time. 
We  are  to  some  extent  masten  of  our 
time,  and  may  employ  it  as  we  will ; 
our  duration  upon  earth  ia  not  a 
matter  of  our  own  power. 

TIME.    Season. 

Time  (A.  S.  tiwrn;  ttsM,  ssastm)  is 
here  the  generic  term. 

Season  ^F^.  soiMm^  Lat  tlUiofum^ 
towing-timt)  is  a  oertam  time:  that  is, 
time  measizred  not  merely  chronolo- 
gicalljr,  but  in  r^erence  to  anything 
to  wluch  it  is  especially  adapted.  A 
season  is  a  fit  period ;  as,  youth  ia  the 
season  of  enjoyment 

"Onr  eooeepCioD  of  Hme  originates  in 
that  of  motion;  and  partienlarlj  in  those 
regnlar  and  eonable  motions  canied  on  ia 
the  hearens.tne  parts  of  whidi,  fhna  th^ 
perfect  similaritjto  eaeh  other,  are  eorreet 
measores  of  the  eontianons  aad  soooeesrrs 
qnaatitj  eaUed  timty  with  whish  tkej  are 
oooeeiTed  to  ea-esist  Time,  therefer% 
maj  be  daflaed  the  perseiTed  nnmber  of 
saesessive  moremettts.**— Giluss,  .^sMb» 
tiaofArittotUe  BtMiet. 
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«'  Still  sing  tbd  Qod  of  teiuoiu  as  thej 

roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  d«rling  theme. 
Whether  the  bloMom  blows,  the  snmmer 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  antnmn  i^eams. 
Or  winter  rues  in  the  blackening  east. 
Be  mj  toogne  mnte,  my  fkncy  paint  no 


And,  dead  to  joj,  forget  11.7  heart  to  beat." 
Thohsov. 

TIMELY.  Seasonable.  Oppor- 
tune. 

Timely  means  in  good  time;  Sea- 
son a  ble,  in  right  time.  Timely  aid 
is  that  which  comes  before  it  is  too 
late.  Seasonable  aid,  that  which  meets 
the  nature  of  the  occasion. 

"And  Brett,  with  his  men,  manfbllj 
endnred  their  obarge  till  more  English  and 
Portngnese  coming  Umdy  in  to  their  sao> 
conr,  beat  them  baok  into  the  dtj."— Cam- 

DBK. 

"BiercT  is  ttammabk  in  the  time  of 
•ttxctiQa,—'EecU*iastieu$t  Bngliih  JSibU, 

The  difference  is  slight  between 
these  and  Opportune  (Lat.c9)portunu«) 
which  seems  to  express  more  the 
occurrence  of  that  which  by  its  time- 
liness aids  some  particular  project  or 
specific  course  of  things.  Like  Timely 
and  unlike  Seasonable,  it  qualifies  a 
case  rather  than  a  class  of  cases. 
Things  are  opportune  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  not  as  a  rule.  The  shower 
which  fifdls  seasonably  and  in  timely 
preserration  of  a  crop  may  be  inop- 
portune as  regards  a  party  of  plea- 
sure. 

"Themnrklestden, 
The  most  opnortmu  place,  the  8trong*st 

snggestion 
Onr  worser  senses  can,  shall  nerer  melt 
Mine  honour  into  InsL* 

8HAKKSPBARB. 

TIMID.  Timorous.  Atraid. 
Pusillanimous. 

Afraid  {iat  affrmftdf  part,  of  affray  y 
tofrighteny  O.  Pr.  effrtwr)  denotes  a 
temporary  state. 

TilHD  and  Timorous  (Lat.  Hmtrty 
to  be  ofrmd)  denote  qualities  or  habits. 
Timid  is.  however,  sometimes  em- 
ployed or  the  state  of  mind  at  the 
moment,  without  denoting  a  perma- 
nent qoality.  Timorous  is  onhr  used 
of  the  permanent  quality.  Timid 
lends  itself  better  to  express  physical, 


and  Timorous,  moral  timidity.  A 
timorous  disposition  is  opposed  to  an 
adrenturous  one ;  a  timid  disposition, 
to  a  courageous  one.  Extreme  cau- 
tion in  statesmen  shows  itself  in  timo- 
rous measures  and  a  timorous  policy. 
Though  of  no  small  moral  courage, 
yet  some  men,  in  conditions  of  physi- 
cal danger,  bare  shown  themselves 
timid  as  children. 

Pusillanimous  (Lat.  vhsilUinimUt 
faint-hearted)  is  appUea  to  moral 
Deings  acting  on  an  miportant  scale, 
as  also  to  their  spirit,  measures,  con- 
duct, policy.  Tbe  term  is  not.  for 
instance,  applicable  to  timid  ohiloren. 
but  to  those  in  whom  courage  and 
decision  mighf  be  expected  or  re- 
quired as  manly  and  responsible 
agents. 

*'  We  are  apt  to  qieak  of  a  low  and  punl- 
Umimtme  spirit  as  the  ordinaxy  eanse  bjr 
which  dubious  wars  terminated  in  humilia-' 
ting  treaties."— BuBKX. 

TIRESOME.  Wearisome.  Tb- 
Dious.    Troublesome. 

Tiresome  and  Troublesome  are 
applicable  both  to  things  and  per- 
sons. 

Wrarbomb  and  Tedious  only  to 
things,  and  the  acts  of  persons.  The 
force  of  that  which  is  tiresome  (  A .  S. 
tiriany  to  vex,  irritate)  is  more  active 
and  energetic,  producing  a  feeling  of 
physical  annoyance  and  exhaustion 
of  patience.  Wearisome  ^A.S.  10^1^, 
«M8ry,  depretted)  is  said  of  things 
more  continuous  in  their  opmition, 
and  producing  the  imnression  ot 
monotony  and  want  or  relief.  A 
refractory  child  is  tiresome;  a  long 
journey  through  an  uninteresting 
country  is  wearisome.  Tedious  (Lat. 
tgdiunty  wearineu,  toathing)  denotes 
the  weary  length  of  time  occupied  ; 
Troublesome,  that  which  causes 
trouble  (Fr.  troubUry  Lat.  turbtUarey 
to  disturby  turbiUay  a  crowd)^  discom- 
posure, annoyance,  or  difficulty  in 
our  own  minds^  as  when  the  same 
child,  by  his  refractoriness,  sets  us  a 
difficult  task  in  mana^png  him.  Such 
things  as  vain  repetitions,  importu- 
nate requests,  slight  disappointments 
and  sbecks  are  tiresome.  Monoto* 
nous  tasks  and  journeys  are  weari 
5  A 
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fome.  Prolix  tpeechef  are  tedious. 
Complicated  tasks,  and  problems  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  or  threaos  difficult  to 
unrayel,  are  troublesome. 

*'  This  being  a  religion  founded  only  on 
temporal  aanotion,  and  bordoied  with  a 
minnte  and  tiresome  ritnal«  had  the  peofde 
known  it  to  be  only  preparatory  to  another, 
founded  on  better  proinises  and  easier  ob- 
•erranees,  they  wonld  nerer  hare  b<ffne 
ihe  yoke  of  the  law."— Warburtoh. 

*'  Bnt  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done 
by  US  without  continnal  ploddiog  and 
tcearisomeness  to  our  ikint  and  sensitive 
abilities.  "—MiLTOV. 

**  It  required  no  such  metaphysical  appa- 
ratus as  Olai^e  employs,  somewhat 
tediously,  to  prove  that  all  perfections, 
natural  and  moraL  must  be  attributes  of 
the  self-existent  all-perfeot  Author  of  all 
being.  "—BoLDroBBOKX. 

**We  found  walking  here  exceedingly 
troubUtome,  for  the  ground  was  eovered 
with  a  kind  of  grass,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  very  sharp,  and  bearded  backwards." 
—Coos's  Voyages. 

TOLERATE.    Suffer.    Pbrmtt. 

One  Tolerates  (Lat.  iUirire) 
things  when,  haying  the  power  to 
•top  them  or  to  escape  from  them, 
ooe  refrains  to  do  either. 

One  Suffers  them  (Lat.  tuffem) 
when  one  does  not  resist  or  <^pose 
them,  either  as  overlooking  or  oon- 
niying  at  them,  or  as  feeling  one's 
inability  to  prevent. 

One  Permits  them  (I^t.  permitt)in) 
when  one  gives  some  degree  of  con- 
tent to  them. 

Tolerate  and  Supper  are  only  used 
of  what  is  bad^  or  believed  to  be  so,  or 
painful  and  disagreeable ;  Perm rr,  of 
things  good,  baid,  or  in  themselves 
indifferent.  We  are  sometimes  in- 
duced to  tolerate  evils  and  incon- 
veniences lest  worse  things  happen 
to  us.  We  suffer  as  feeling  that 
greater  harm  mav  accrue  from  resis- 
tance, or  that  the  remedy  may  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Human  laws 
may  never  permit  what  the  divine 
law  forbids,  though  they  sometimes 
forbid  what  that  law  permits. 

TOMB.    Grave.    Sepulchre. 

Tomb  (Fr.  tombe,  L.  Lat.  twnba)  at 
present  implies  a  construction  having 
walls  of  stone  or  other  such  durable 
naaterial;  while 
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Grave  (A. S.  gr^,  from  grafeiL,  to 
carve,  to  dig)  denotes  no  more  than  a 
simple  excavation  of  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  a  dead  body. 

Sepulchre  (Lat  titpulehrumf  from 
tiplUire,  to  bury)  being  a  word  of 
Latin  origin,  and  so  carrying  our 
minds  back  to  times  when  the  dead 
were  buried  in  ancient  fiuhiona,  as, 
for  instance,  in  sepulchres  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  is  naturally  a  word  of 
rare  use,  and  occurs  principally  ia 
connexion  with  some  special  troth 
or  reflexion.  In  such  exprectsions 
the  grave  represents  in  a  sunple  man- 
ner the  end  of  mortal  life ;  the  tomb, 
the  silence  and  inactivity  of  death ; 
the  sepulchre,  the  conventional  asso- 
ciations of  death  and  burial.  To  g« 
down  to  the  grave.  The  silence  of 
the  tomb.  The  sepulchres  of  departed 
kings. 

TOME.    Volume. 

One  Volume  (Lat  v^lumen,  a  roU^ 
a  book)  may  contain  many  Tomes 
(Lat.  tthniUf  Gr.  rifMi)^  or  one  tome 
may  contain  many  volumes.  The 
tome  is  distinguished  bv  the  divi- 
sions of  the  work,  the^  volume  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  binder. 

TONE.    Sound. 

Sound  (Lat  s)(nu«,  iound)  is  no 
more  than  the  effect  produced  npon 
the  auditory  nervea  by  the  vihratioii 
of  the  waves  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  determined  by  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  onran,  or  more  generally 
by  the  physiou  character  of  the  sub- 
stance or  cause  producing  it.  A  sound 
is  loud  or  soft. 

The  Tone  (Gr.  twoc,  a  shretchim^, 
tightening f  a  toiu,  rd^m,  to  stretch)  is 
the  character  of  the  sound,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it  till  it  has  reaclied 
that  point  of  regulari^  and  distinct- 
ness of  vibration  which  constitute  a 
musicallv  appreciable  note.  The 
sound  of  a  musical  instrument  is  loud 
or  soft  ^  the  tone  is  high  or  low-pitched, 
melodious  or  not,  and  the  like.  Hence 
the  term  Tokb  is  capable  of  a  secon- 
dary meaning,  according  to  which  it 
expresses  the  accordance  of  words  or 
acts  with  a  certain  condition  of  mind, 
temper,  disposition,  character,  and  the 
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like;  as,  a  hieh  tone  of  mind;  the 
general  tone  of  his  writings. 
**To  almost  ererf  Bentiment  we  ntter. 
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>  emeciaXlj  to  eTer7  stronff  emocioa» 
Nstore  bath  adapted  some  peciuiar  tone  of 
Toiee,  insomuch  that  he  who  should  tell 
another  that  he  was  very  angiy,  or  mnoh 
grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such 
emotionui,  instead  of  being  believed*  woold 
be  langhed  at.'*— Blaib. 

"  That  which  is  oonrered  into  the  brain 
hj  the  ear  is  called  sound,  though  in  truth, 
-lutil  it  come  to  reaoh  and  aflfeet  the  peroep- 
CiTe  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  The 
motion  which  produces  in  us  the  perception 
of  sound  is  a'rlbration  of  the  air,  caused  hj 
«n  ezeeeding  short  but  quick  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  body  from  whiohit  is  propagated, 
«nd  therefore  we  consider  and  denominate 
them  as  bodies  stwn^tM^."— Lookk. 

TORMENT.    Torture. 

Both  are  modifications  of  the  Lat. 
Terb  toTquertf  to  twist.  As  now  em- 
plojedy  Torturb  is  an  excess  of 
Torment.  So  in  the  verbs,  to  tor- 
ment is  odI^  a  little  stronger  than  to 
«nnoj ;  while  to  torture  is  to  put  to 
extreme  agonj.  Both  are  employed 
both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

"  Perfect  lore  casteth  out  fear,  because 
fear  hath  torment.**^ EngUtk  Bible, 

"8ueh  passion  here, 
Sneh  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain, 
■■* — I  so  to  tremble  through  the  torhtred 


That  the  touched  heart  engrosses  all  the 

▼lew. 
Almost  unmarked  the  best  proportions  pass 
That  erer  Greece  beheld." 

Thomsok. 

TORPID.    Benumbed. 

The  latter  (Old  Eng.  num,  dull, 
stupid)  denotes  a  temporary  and  eren 
transient  state,  as  when  the  fingers 
«re  benumbed  with  cold. 

Torpid  (Lat.  torpitdus,  benumbed) 
denotes  a  more  continued  oondition, 
and  is  onlr  applicable  to  creatures  in 
their  whole  nature,  while  Benvmbbd 
is  applicable  to  pmtions  of  their  or- 
ganization. Hibernating  animals  (Lat 
hibemaref  to  lotntsr),  their  fiMulties 
bein^  easily  benumbed  by  cold,  lie 
torpid  through  the  winter.  In  the 
secondary  sense,  Bbnvmbsd  denotes 
the  operation  of  an  external  influence ; 
Torpid,  a  natural  sluggishness  of 
mental  constitution  or  feeling. 


"  For  ere  thebeeeh  and  elm  hare  east  their 

leaf 
Dedduous;  when  now  Norember  dark 
Checks  regetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Bxpoeed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  lack  begins.** 

Ck)WPXR. 
w  Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling 

And  there  by  ooxy  tangles  grappled  ftwt ; 
AwhUe  they  bore  the  o'erwhelmiaff  billowi* 

Unequal  oombat  with  their  fkte  to  wage, 
TUl  all  benumbed  and  feeble  ther  fore»> 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  be 
low.-         Pamoitkb,  Shiptoreek. 

TOTAL.  Sum.  Aoorbgatb. 
Amount. 

Total  (Lat.  tbtus,  whole)  is  purely 
arithmetiad,  or  quantitative. 

Sum  (Lat.  tumma)  is  not  so.  We 
speak  of  the  sum  of  considerations, 
observations,  and  the  like. 

Aogreoate  (Lat.  aggrigaref  part. 
aggr^atus,  to  gather  tnto  a  ^k)  U 
less  formal  in  its  force,  and  points 
simply  to  the  result  of  many  items, 
particulars,  individuals,  or  objects 
brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  col- 
lecUve  mass  or  whole,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  process, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  uniform  or 
casual,  mental  or  mechanical,  which 
mRy  have  brought  them  together. 
The  total  is  the  result  of  computation, 
the  sum  is  the  amount  of  addition, 
*^®  •JfP'egate,  the  collection  of  num- 
bers or  quantity. 

The  Amount  (O.  Fr.  amonUry  te 
atnount  to)  is  the  relative  sum  or  total 
in  number  or  quantity;  the  sum  or 
total  as  it  at  present  stands,  or  the 

E>int  to  which  it  has  at  present  reached, 
ence,  such  phrases  as  "the  whole 
amount,"  "the  fiiU  amount,"  "the 
present  or  actual  amount."  ThetoUl, 
tihe  sum,  and  the  aggregate  are  final. 
The  amount  may  possibly  be  increased 
by  subsequent  aaditions,  or  may  not 
amount  to  so  much,  or  may  amount 
to  more  on  some  future  occasion.  A  n 
^grenta  of  annual  subscriptiona  ia 
not  likely  to  amount  to  exactly  the 
same  sum  in  two  successive  years.  The 
total  of  each  year  will  be  diflerent, 

TOUCH.    Contact. 
Touch  (Fr.  touehe)  involves  both 
the  act  or  faculty  and  the  sute. 
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Contact  (Lat.  eomHngh^^  part. 
eontaehu,  to  touch  upon)  refers  omj  to 
the  state.  A  sabatance  ia  soft  to  the 
toadi  when  it  oomes  in  contact  with 
us.  The  physical  condition,  apart 
from  all  volition  or  seosationy  is  all 
that  is  denoted  by  contact. 

"  Th«  llftli  and  iMt  of  onr  Mnses  U  foaicA, 
a  MDM  ipread  orer  the  whole  body*  thonoh 
it  be  moet  eminently  placed  in  the  tip  of  the 
ftngera.  By  tlds  senee  the  tangible  qualities 
oftediai  are  diaeemed,  as  han!^  soft,  smooth, 
roogfa,  dry.  wet,  clammy,  and  the  like. 
Bat  the  most  considerable  of  the  qnalities 
that  are  pereeired  by  this  sense  are  heat 
and  oold.'*->LoGKX. 

*'  The  basldng  sharks  will  permit  a  boat 
to  f<^w  them  without  aeeeleratinf  their 
motion,  till  it  comes  almost  within  wUaei,** 
— Pkhhaitt,  Britiih  Zoology, 

TOUCHING.    Patbctic. 

That  which  is  Touching  (Fr.  toHr 
chir)  moves  the  mind  in  a  tender 
manner  bj  striking  it  as  it  were  in  a 
sensitiye  part. 

The  Pathetic  (Gr.  itHBwrttU^,  lenti- 
ttM)  moves  it  by  the  action  of  tender 
sentiments  continuously  exhibited. 
The  pathetic  has  an  uniform  tendency 
to  talce  effect  upon  all  persons  suscep- 
tible of  tender  feelings,  while  .that 
may  be  touchin|^  in  one  case  which 
would  not  be  in  another,  as  when 
certain  tender  associations  are  excited 
in  connez  ion  with  personal  experience. 
That  which  is  touching  finds  its  way 
gently  to  the  heart,and  mducesasweet- 
ness  of  sympathy.  That  which  is 
pathetic  conquers,  subdues  it,  carries 
It  away,  sometimes,  in  spite  of  itself, 
fills  it,perhaps, with  painful  sensations. 
While  it  is  possible  to  smile  at  the 
touching^,  one  weeps  at  the  pathetic. 
A  touching  appeal  conciliates,  a  pa- 
theticappcMd  overpowers.  An  expres- 
sion, or  a  single  idea  may  be  touch- 
ing; but  representations,  prolonged 
a&esses  are  pathetic.  There  is 
something  complex,  elaborate,  sus- 
tained in  the  pathetic,  and  a  pathetic 
simplicity  is  a  sort  of  contradiction  of 
Ideas  {  on  the  other  hand,  a  touching 
simpbcitT  is  most  natural.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  noble,  the  generous,  the 
affectionate,  and  other  such  senti- 
ments may  be  touohinr,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  soHM  dagrea  of  grief  or  pain 
or  anzie^  is  noMed  to  make  up  the 


8TNONTM8  [TOUCHING] 

pathetic  The  artless  expression  of  a 
child's  love  for  its  parent  has  im  it 
nothing  pathetic,  yet  may  be  very 
touching.  The  touchinp^  excites  only 
tendemcMS,  the  patheUo  may  rooae 
indignation  against  the  caoae  of  the 
misery  or  suffering. 

TRACK.  Trace.  Vestige.  Foop- 
step. 

Teack  (Fr.  traCf  from  tnifusr,  a 
hunting  term,  to  btai  a  woody  to  tur* 
round)  is  a  marker  impression  left  by 
some  t>ody  or  bodies,  animate  or  not, 
that  haTe  passed  along  a  giren  line  of 
morement :  as,  the  track  of  a  ahip  in 
the  sea ;  of  a  cararan  in  the  eand.  It 
is  not  a  path  or  road,  but  the  indica- 
tion of  a  line  of  travel  (where  it  is  on 
land)  which  may  become  such.  A 
track  is  a  new  path,  as  a  nath  is  a 
beaten  track.  A  track  may,  noweTer, 
be  no  more  than  a  line  of  tray  el  with- 
out Tiaible  trace. 


Trace,  which  has  the  same  origin, 
is  a  line,  or  series  of  marks  or  prints. 
It  is  more  vague  than  Track,  and  is 
sometimes  used  subjectively,  that  ia,  as 
expressive  of  pordj  mental  investi- 
f^ation,  whUe  Track  is  always  objeo- 
uve,  or  external.  We  speak  of^the 
track  of  wheels,  hoofis,  or  human 
feet,  and  of  the  traces  of  some 
body  which  we  cannot  verify  particu- 
larly. A  track  is  a  plain,  a  traoe  ia 
an  uncertain  and  defective,  indica- 
tion. 

A  Footstep  is  a  steppin^plaoe  of 
the  foot,  and  may  be  made  by  present 
feet. 

A  Vestige  (Lat.  vtstx^m^afoai' 
itep)  is  a  footstep  of  the  past,  and 
seldom  used  but  in  a  secondary  mean- 
ing. In  this  secondary  way,  we 
speak  of  a  vestige  as  an  isolated  mark ; 
while  a  traoe  implies  more  or  less  of 
continuity  and  connexion.  When  as 
ocular  evidences  of  the  past  veadgM 
increase  in  number  and  connectedness, 
the]f  become  traces.  A  skeleton  dar 
up  in  an  uninhabited  island,  wodd 
be  a  vestige  of  human  life  at  mmf 
unknown  period  of  the  paat ;  but  ths 
finding  in  the  sane  neighbonrfaood  of 
domestic  utensils,  weapons,  and  tkt 
like,  would  be  to  discover  traoes  «l 
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the  fonner  oooapation  of  the  countrj. 
In  its  secondary  application,  Footstep 
rather  serves  as  an  emblem  of  Hure- 
ness  and  guidance  than  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  well  when  men  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  and  wise  and 
good  tnat  have  gone  before  them. 

*'  From  the  SMoish  trade  in  the  8oath 
8eM  raaiUng  all  in  one  track,  from  north 
to  sontli.  vith  xery  little  deriatioa  to  the 
OMtwrnrd  or  weitward,  it  is  in  the  ^wer  of 
two  or  three  emiaers,  properlx  itationed  in 
diftrent  iiarti  of  thia  track,  to  poateee  them- 
selrea  of  every  ship  that  pats  to  sea."— 
Ansoir's  Voyaget, 

"  And  snch  is  Virgil's  episode  of  Dido  and 
.£nea8,  where  the  sourest  critic  most  ao- 
knowledge  that  if  he  haddepriTedhi8.£neis 
of  so  great  an  onuunent  beeaose  he  fmmd 
no  trctce*  of  it  in  aatiqni^,  he  had  aToided 
their  nnjnst  censnre,  hot  had  wanted  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  hia  poem.** — 
Dbthkn. 

"  There  may,  perh^M,  be  some  reason  to 
snppose  that  men  became  gradually  ao- 
qaainted  with  the  nature  and  eflTects  of  fire 
by  its  permanent  ezistenee  in  a  Toleano, 
there  bein^  remains  of  volcanoes,  or  ve$- 
tiaes  of  their  efl«scts,  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world."— Cook's  Voyages, 
"  How  on  the  Miaing foottt^s  of  deeay 
Youth  presses  I  *  Bbtaitt. 

TRADE.  CoMMEBCB.  Trafpic. 
Dealing. 

Trade  (lU  trattaf  a  hill  of  exchange  ^ 
trading  ofshipt)^  denotes,  in  the  mi 
instance,  simple  drawing  from  the 
source  of  supply,  whether  at  home  or 
from  abroad.  It  is  the  exchange  of 
commodities  for  money. 

Commerce  (Fr.  commerce,  Lat 
commercium,  trade^  is  trade  on  a  large 
scale  between  different  places  and 
conununities,  involyine  the  acces- 
sories of  such  trade,  me  rules  and 
mode  of  carrying  it  on.  Treaties  be- 
tween different  nations,  brokerage, 
ship  insurances,  and  many  (Ahersuoh 
things,  associate  themselves  with  the 
use  of  the  comprehensive  term  Com- 
M  erce.  An  extensive  and  flourishing 
commerce  has  often  followed  in  tracliJ 
first  opened  by  a  few  enterprising 
traders. 

Traffic  (Fr.  trafie,  It.  traflico)  is 
specific  and  local  trade,  as  along  a 
particular  line  of  road,  or  between 
two  towns.  It  is  extended  in  common 
parlance  to  comprise  not  only  trading. 


but  travel  or  intercourse.  We  speak 
of  the  traffic  along  a  main  street  as 
comprehending  every  sort  of  passenger 
and  carriage  nrequentinff  it.  It  con- 
sists in  buying  and  sefiing  the  tawte 
thin^  at  profit.  It  is  often  used  of 
sordid  or  iniquitous  dealing,  as  a 
traffic  in  slaves,  that  is  in  the  liberty 
of  men,  or  in  the  chastity  of  women. 

Dbauno  (A.  S.  dJUan,  a  part,  por^ 
tuni)  is,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  aivid- 
ing  or  distributing^  hence  dealiiig  it 
the  doing  of  a  distnbutiug  or  retainng 
business,  as  distinguished  from  that  di 
a  manufacturer  or  producer.  Dealers 
in  particular  goods  or  articles  buy 
them  up  in  portions,  according  to  thte 
state  oi  the  market,  and  make  profit  on 
them  in  detail. 

"  Thy  sin's  not  aooidental,  but  a  trade." 
Shaksspears. 

"  The  greatness  of  a  state  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  subjects,  how  dependent  soever 
they  mavbe  supposed  in  some  respects,  are 
commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable  with 
regard  to  commerce;  and  as  private  men 
receive  greater  security  in  the  possession  of 
their  t$^ade  and  riches  from  the  power  of 
the  pnblio,  so  the  pnblie  becomes  powerfsl 
in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  extensiva 
commerce  of  private  men."— Hume,  Essay 
on  Commerce. 

'*  As  soon  as  he  came  aboard ,  he  gave  leave 
to  his  suUeeU  to  erq^EcA  with  us ;  and  thea 
our  people  bought  what  they  had  a  mind 
to."— Dampikr^  Voyages. 

"They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traf- 
flc** — South. 

TRAIN.    Procession.    Retinue. 

In  a  Train  (Fr.  train,  from  traire, 
Lat.  trahhrcy  to  draw)  there  ore  per- 
sons of  all  conditions;  indeed,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Train  is  no  more 
than  a  continuation  of  connected 
things  in  movement.  Where  trains 
are  personal,  they  are  composed  of 
different  individna]s,all  subordinate  to 
one  leading  person.  But  we  speak 
of  trains  ofmany  things;  as  a  tram  of 
ideas. 

It  is  in  the  personal  sense  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  Retinue  (Fr.  re- 
tenu9f  from  reteniVf  to  retain).  Reiinve 
is  applicable  only  to  persons.  We  may 
not  speak  of  a  retinue  of  carriages. 

The  idea  of  Procession  (Lat.  pro* 
eessianenij  ageing  or  mareking  onwards) 
is  that  or  a  number  of  persons  or  con^ 
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spiciiouf  objects,  as  carrias^,  ban* 
nen,  moring  in  order  and  in  line. 
The  term  is,  however,  eiril,  and  not 
military.  Retinue  strictlj  denotes  the 
retained  or  eng^aged  followers.  A 
prince  entering  a  pablic  ball  with  bis 
own  retinae  might  be  joined  bj  the 
authorities  of  the  place,  who  would 
follow  in  his  train. 

"  If  we  look  immediately  into  oareelTet, 
and  reflect  on  what  h  obcnrrable  there,  we 
shall  find  oor  ideas  always,  whilst  we  are 
awake  or  hare  any  thonght  passing  in  trot  a, 
one  going  wad  another  coming  without  in- 
termission."— LoCKB. 

"Banked  in  procession  walk  the   pioos 

train. 
Offering  flrst-fttdts,  and  spikes  (^  yellow 
grain."  Dbtddt,  Ovid, 

"  The  ffreat  Lord  Mortimer  erected  again 
the  ronnd  table  at  Kenilworth,  aftcor  the  an- 
eieat  order  of  Kinff  Arthur's  Table,  with  the 
retinus  of  an  hundred  knif  hts  and  an  bnn- 
dred  ladies  in  his  honse,  lor  the  entertain- 
ing of  soch  adTentnrers  as  came  thither 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom."— Dray- 
TOX. 

TRANSACT.    Nbootute. 

We  Transact  (Lat.  translght,  part. 
traruacUiSf  to  earry  through,  transact) 
business  generally. 

We  NaooTiATB  (Lat.  nigotiarij  to 
oarry  on  butinou)  a  particular  busi- 
ness. No  more  is  involred  in  Trans- 
action than  the  performance  of  a  com- 
plex action  by  more  than  one  person. 
Negotiate  implies  that  in  the  trans- 
action there  is  an  adjustment  of  mutual 
interests.  Doing  makes  transaction ; 
while  deliberating  is  necessary  for  ne- 
gotiation. Terms  and  a  oommon 
basis  have  to  be  found  in  negotiation^ 
as  well  as  a  common  end.  Transac- 
tion is  general^  negotiation  is  com- 
mercial or  political. 

"  In  a  coirnUy  M\j  stocked  in  propor- 
tion to  all  the  business  it  had  to  transaett 
as  great  a  quantity  of  stock  would  be  em- 
ployed in  erery  particular  branch  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  would  pez^ 
mit."— Smith,  WsaWk  iffNatums, 

"  A  tupoHator  must  oftea  seem  wilUng  to 
hasard  tne  whole  issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he 
wishes  to  secure  any  one  material  poLBt.**— 

BURKR. 

TRANSACTION.    Procudino. 
A  Transaction  is  something  done 
and  completed. 


SYNONYMS  LTBAN8ACT] 

A  Procecdino  (tee  Proceediko)  is 
either  ^et  incomplete,  or  is  contem- 
plated m  its  stages  or  continuity,  not 
in  its  consummation.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  reign  of  such  a  monarch 
denote  wbat  was  done  in  that  reign. 
The  proceeding's  involre  the  acts  is 
detail,  motires,  and  mutual  behaTionr, 
as  exbibiting  justice  or  injustice^ 
civilization,  or  tne  want  of  it,  and  the 
like,  and  are  regarded  as  erents  in 
progress.  We  ^eak  of  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  individuals,  and  of  the  trans- 
actions of  companies  or  of  indiriduak 
coUectiyely.  TRANSAcnoir  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  an  account 
of  a  complex  proceeding,  as  i 
tions  of  a  philosophical  society. 

«« Tis  said  they  all,  with  one  eoosent. 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  general  satisisctioii. 
To  porint  it  in  the  next  transactitm,^ 

BUTUOL 

TRANSCRIBE.    Copt. 

To  Transcribe  (Lat.  trtnucriMbv) 
is  to  write  oyer  from  something  dise. 
It  applies  only  to  writing  and  print- 
ing,  or  the  engraving  of  letters,  a* 
inscriptions.  Nor  does  it  denote  of 
necessity  a  simflarit^r  of  style  in  the 
printing  to  the  original,  but  only  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  words 
and  matter. 

Copt  (Lat  copia,  plenty^  a  wutUipU- 
cation  of  the  original)  goes  beyond 
writing,  as,  for  instance,  to  painting, 
and,  moreover,  implies  somethins'  of 
the  character  and  appearance  or  the 
original  as  reproduced.  One  aaay 
transcribe  for  tbe  purpose  of  neatnev, 
cleanliness ;  one  copies  for  the  take 
of  use  and  convenience. 

«*  We  can  distinguish  in  the  present  ease, 
•s  perhape  a  good  eritie  may,  the  pecaUaiw 
ties  of  the  author  from  those  of  his  trmm^ 
«er«6ert."— Watbrlaki). 

"This  order  has  produeed  great  aumbaa 
of  tolerable  eopyers  in  patntiag,  good 
rhymers  in  poetry,  ud  harmlees  pngeelnta 
in  politics.**— Tailxr. 

TRANSGRESS.  Inpringb.  Vio- 

LATB.     CONTRAVXWB* 

Thst  which  is  Transorbssbd  (Lat. 
trantgrediy  nart  tmntgrtstue,  to  siUf 
beyond)  is  the  moral  law  generallj,  or 
any  command  to  which  monk  autM- 
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ritj  belonn,  as  if  a  chfld  should 
transgress  toe  command  of  his  parent. 

That  which  is  Violated  (Lat.  vi6» 
lare,  to  treat  with  violence,  to  prrfane) 
is  a  known  law,  obligation,  or  com- 
pact. 

That  which  is  Inprinord  (see  Ik- 
frinob)  is  civil  laws  and  riffnts,  re- 
gulations of  minor  force,  sncn  as  the 
customs  of  societj. 

"  Hanuui  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be 
not  despiaed,  that  it,  that  they  be  not  trans- 
aretsed'mthont  a  reasoaable  cause ;  bat  the 
Jaw*  of  Qoi  most  be  obeyed  in  all  cases,  and 
there  is  no  eaose  to  break  them»  and  there 
can  be  no  neeessity  upon  ns  to  commit  sin." 
.Bishop  Tjlti^r. 

VioraTB  has  a  wider  application  than 
either  Transgress  or  Inpringe.  It 
not  onl jinYolyes  a  more  defiant  and  for- 
cible contradiction  and  disobedience, 
but  it  extends  to  other  matters  than 
those  of  law  and  custom,  as  to  princi- 
ples, and  abstract  truth,  justice,  and 
right.  That  which  ought  to  restrain 
may  be  transgressed ;  that  which  ought 
to  be  respected  may  be  infringed: 
that  which  oueht  to  be  held  sacred 
may  be  yiolatea. 

"  When  it  comes  to  be  these  men's  own 
case  to  be  oppressed  by  violence  or  orer- 
reaehed  by  fraud,  where,  then,  are  all  their 
pleas  against  the  eternal  distinction  of  right 
and  wiung  P  How,  on  the  contrary,  do  they 
then  cry  out  for  equity,  and  exclaim  against 
iignstice  I  How  do  the^  then  challenge 
and  object  against  Profridenee,  and  think 
neither  Ood  nor  man  severe  enough  in 
punishing  the  violators  of  right  and  truth  T 
—Clabkx. 

"  We  promise  that  such  a  course  shall  be 
taken  with  him  as  may  sufflciently  testify 
that  we  no  leas  heinooslv  brook  the  violO' 
turn  of  your  right  than  the  infringement  of 
our  own  authority.'''— MuToar. 

Contravention  (  LkUeontra^gainstf 
v<mref  to  come)  has  regard  to  positive 
rule,  order,  discipline,  administration. 
One  contravenes  what  is  laid  down  or 
put  forth  authoritatively.  One  in- 
iirinffes  in  those  cases  in  which  dis- 
obedience involves  breach  of  faith  and 
disregard  of  contract^  formal  or  im- 
plied ;  as  a  subject  innrinjg^es  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  or  a  prince  infringes  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects.  Transgres- 
sion ii  where  there  is  law  of  any  und, 
natural,  aodal,  political,  conven- 
tional, oivine.  Vi<Mation  audaciously 
attacks  what  is  essential  in  nature. 
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manners,  society,  religion.  The  un- 
disciplined spirit  contravenes,  the  un- 
faithnil  infringes,  the  licentious  trans- 
gresses, the  reckless  violates.  Contra- 
vention is  a  fault  or  offence :  infraction 
an  act  of  dishones^  and  injustice. 
Transgression  of  disobedienceor  crime. 
Violation  is  enormity  and  brutality. 

*'  So  plain  a  proposition  ....  was  not 
likely  to  be  coHtravened.'*~-3oxrrBRr. 

TRANSPARENT.  Translucent. 
Pellucid. 

That  is  Transparent  (Lat.  transy 
bewmdf  and  jtarere,  to  afpear)  which 
admits  of  objects  on  the  other  side  of 
it  being  seen  distinctly.    That  is 

Translucent  (Lat.  translmentemy 
part,  of  iranshictrey  'to  he  translucent 
or  transparent)  which  merely  admits 
of  a  penetration  or  passage  of  light 
through  it  Fine  glass  and  pure 
water  are  transparent,  so  are  fine 
fabrics,  as  gauze,  which  implies  a 
discontinuity  of  substance.  In  this 
way  a  leafless  hedge  may  be  trans- 
parent, but  this  discontinuity  would 
prevent  the  application  of  the  term 
translucent  or  diaphanous  (Gr.  ha, 
through,  and  ^yitv,  to  show)  which  is 
its  ureek  equivalent.  Some  stones, 
as,  for  instance,  that  called  jade,  are 
translucent. 

Pellucid  (Lat.  pelluc'idus,  for  per- 
IhciduSf  transparent)  in  our  older 
writers  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
Transparent.  It  now  denotes,  as  in 
the  term  ** pellucid  stream,'  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  transparent, 
but  in  fact  can  only  be  seen  clearly 
into,  and  not  through,  admitting, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  perfect 
penetration,  but  not  passage  through, 
ofUght 

TRANSPORT.    Transper. 

Transport  (Lat  transportaref  to 
carry  over  or  beyond")  is  indefinite, 
Transfer  (Lat.  transjerre,  to  bear  over 
or  beyond)  is  defimte.  Hence  the 
former  term  may  be  used  indepen- 
dently:  the  latter  involves  the  men- 
tion ot  the  person,  point,  or  locality 
to  which  the  transference  is  made. 
Convicted  felons  were  transported  for 
life,  that  is.  carried  beyond  the  seas. 
But  when  tney  arrrved  at  their  destinft- 
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TsAsiiroKT 
k|M  oatw  a  phTBeal  caplojBeBi. 
Tbow  ttaag*  oalr  ifc  tnaoported 
<i^iehiig  mmeritiHjmorMA,  Tbavs- 
rui  if  ftpplicAUe  to  thoae  tbtocs  vbkfc 
hOTg  m  rrmmlfmrr  tad  ixitj,  botoaly 
IB  a  ■fonadfy  senie.  Goods,  aer* 
ehtnrfiie^— d  thg  like  are  tfiaaported 
wkea  tbey  are  taken  awaj,  traaa- 
ftmd  WMB  tkejr  are  coBticagd  to 
other  keeping.  Hooeat  aaflpablie 
bqiMtnge  an  not  eomumooXj  traaa- 
ported,  mU  a  eont  of  lav,  a  pobbe 
oftee,  a  qoee&'e  drawing-roaea  omj 
be  tTMufaied  or  reaMved  to  a  diSe- 
mtt  boildinc* 

TREACHEBOUS.  Tbaitobovs. 
TaaAsovAaLB. 

TaBAcaaaovt  (Fr.  tridt^rit,  trick' 
try)  it  moral,  and  reepeela  priyato  re- 
lationghip  bet«reen  man  and  man. 

TaAnoaoiJf  (LaL  trcdkiremj  a  H- 
(Ttfj^,  from  tridJtrtfto  dtUvtr  or  oetray) 
ii  civil,  focial,  or  political,  and  re- 
f  pecti  the  reUtionsnip  between  man 
and  anr  peraoo  or  power  to  wbicb  he 
owes  allegianoej  or  anj  caose  to  the 
iopport  oif  which  he  ii  bound  hj 
fealtj  or  honoor. 

That  ii  Trcamvabli  (Fr.  trmkiton; 
treason,  trahir,  to  betray)  which  comea 
under  what  biu  been  authoritatiTel/ 
defined  to  be  of  the  nature  of  treason. 
A  man's  conscience  tells  him  when  he 
is  treaeherous.  His  conscience  or  his 
understanding  would  tell  him  when 
he  had  been  traitorous ;  but  he  might 
hare  done  a  treasonable  act  through 
ignorance,  and  without  intent  to  com- 
mit treason,  and  so  find  that  he  had 
unwitting]/  made  himself  amenable 
to  the  law. 

TEEATMENT.    Usage. 

Trbatmbnt  (Fr.  traiter,  to  treat, 
I^t.  tractate)  is  casual  or  occasional, 
or  at  least  miplies  no  more,  unless 
more  be  said. 

UsAOB  (Fr.  usage)  is  continuous 
and  habitaaL  A  man  maj  meet  with 
ill-treatment  in  a  crowd.  Some  do- 
mestic animals  suffer  much  from  ill- 
uAtge.  It  maj  be  obserred  that 
Ueatment  ii  employed  of  farourable 


DOC  I  mplojerf  ia  a  latfiBhlr  ae 
IB  ■sage  M  also  ainaeer  thaa 


j  positive  aad 
'  BMjbe  throagfc 


TRICK. 

ova I saavoB. 

Of  tWae,TBica(0.  Fr. 
triet)  JB  Aeamplf  at  Bad  mn 
the  icat  beiag  ■odiifarioaa'of  tkas 
fuiidif  nfal  aad  ■■pit  idea.  Taaca 
I7  lavolfgBdixpiiuii  tar  aetf- 


An  AanncB  (Lt^mrt^Kimm,  hamd*- 
crv/f)  is  an  elabofate,  aitfnl,  or  in- 
genioQS  trick.  As  artiioe  tnma  upon 
nlse  manipulationa,  arrangeni^nits,  or 
appearanoeSy  §0  Stvataobx  (Gr. 
ffTfiriynfjiAy  a  ateee  e^  gemermijkipt 
tarns  upon  fiuae  jod^menia  aad 
movements.  It  is  an  artifioe  planned 
for  the  pur  ooee  of  gaining  a  ] 
end.  Cniloren  play  tricks, 
mg  penons  have  reooorse  to  artmoe. 
Those  who  coarert  lifie  into  a  oompli- 
cated  game  employ  stratagem. 

SvBTBBrooB  (Lat.  embUrfUf^h^,  to 
fim  by  ttmkk)  is  BnwHhmg  nader 
eover  of  whicn  one  makes  an  eeeape. 
It  ii  an  artifioe  empbjed  to  escape 
censure,  or  to  etude  tbe  force  of  an 
argameirt^  or  to  JBfltify  opiaiana  or  ac- 
tions. TaicB  expreesca  more  direcd j 
deoeptire  ingenuity  in  die  a^^t, 
which  may  or  majf  not  practically 
affect  others.  A  tnck  at  caids  need 
not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  aa 
artifioe  toucfaea  the  oooditioa  of  otWa 
to  their  misleading.  The  €bne  firat 
inrolre  acts;  the  sabtarfage  aiay  be 
by  words  or  acta,  and  oommoofy  ia 
made  up  of  both.  The  term  Tafca 
has  other  meanings,  as  a  Tu^ar  or 
unseemly  habit;  and  such  manipala- 
tion  in  art  as  is  calculated  to  prodnoe 
a  telling  effect  by  means  not  strietlj 
artistic  is  sometimes  called  a  triek. 

"  As  hif  pre-eminenee  depaids  not  vptm, 
a  trick,  he  is  free  from  the  piJafU  vm- 
pieiooe  of  a  joagler,  whe  Ures  hi  ] 
toal  fear  lesc  hW  trick  iheald 
oorered."— Bbyvolds. 
The  trick  is  gmerally  Bomething 
petty.    The  artifice  is  mora  elabo- 
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rate  and  dignified.  A  trick  is  a  cheat 
on  the  sensea;  an  artifice,  on  the 
underHtanding;  a  stratagem^  on  the 
reaaon  or  judgment  A  clever  trick 
dupea  ua.  An  ingenioua  artifice  mia- 
leada  ua.  A  deepatratagem  captiratea 
or  entrapa  ua.  A  aubterfuge  la  either 
transparent,  or,  if  aucceasful,  leaves 
us  in  the  lurch. 

"  The  skill  of  artifice,  or  oflloa  mean.** 
MiLTOir. 

*'  I  alwftTs  consider  his  (the  SpecUtor) 
msldng  them  and  their  dnm  so  freqaently' 
the  subject  of  his  loenbrsttons  an  innocent 
ttratof^  to  draw  their  attention  to  bis 
boole,  and  thos  to  allare  them  to  Uie 
noblest  specniationi  on  snbjects  moral  and 
dirine."— Kwox. 

"  Bj  a  miserable  tubUrfuqe,  thej  hope 
to  render  this  proposition  safe  by  denying 
its  anthoritf.*— BiTBKK. 

In  Man(euvrb  (Fr.  fnavuEuvrs, 
from  Medieval  Lat.  m^fiu-bp£ra,uwrft 
of  the  huTidf  eontr.  to  mUnopHra ;  tee 
Braciiet)  is  involved  primarily  the 
idea  of  complicated  movementa  akil- 
fullj  conducted,  and  onljaecondarilj 
that  of  deception.  The  manoenvrea 
of  a  fleet  maj  be  to  teat  aeamanahip, 
aptitude  for  fighting,  and  the  like.  A 
manoeuvre  which  deceives  is  a  strata- 
gem. The  stratagem  ia  the  work  of 
an  individual,  the  manoeuvre  com- 
monlj  though  not  neeesearilif  of  a 
bodj. 

"  Here  I  eoald  not  shake  off  old  habits  so 
isr  as  to  resist  the  temptation  of  getting 
into  a  post-chaise  for  the  last  stMe,  by 
which  maneaofre  I  took  the  credit  of 
haring  travelled  like  a  gentleman."— Ofr- 
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TRUTH.    Veracity.    Verity. 

Truth  (A.  S.  treowdhe,  treddhy 
trywdh)  regarda  things. 

VBRAcmr  (LaL  viracemf  trtie)  re- 
gards the  true  repreaentation  of  things. 
We  apeak  of  the  truth  of  historj, 
and  the  veracitj^  of  the  hiatorian. 
The  thing  aaid  is  true  or  not.  The 
relator  is  veracious  or  otherwise. 

"  Those  propositions  are  tme  which  ex- 
press things  as  Uiey  are ;  or  truth  is  the 
conformity  of  those  words  or  signs  by  which 
things  are  expressed  to  the  things  them- 
selves. "— WOOLASTON. 

"  Truth  or  falsehood  lying  always  in  tome 
affinnatioa  or  negation,  mental  or  Tcrbal, 
<mr  ideas  are  not  capable  any  of  them  of 
bving  f*l8e  till  the  miad  passes  some  jadg- 


ment  vpon  them,  that  is,  affirms  or  deniet 
somethmg  of  them.**— LoCKK. 

"  To  the  hononr  of  their  author  (Sue- 
tonius}, it  mnst  be  said  that  he  sppears  to 
hare  adTanced  nothing  throogh  Osttery  or 
resentment,  aor  to  hare  suppressed  any- 
thing through  faar,  but  to  hare  paid  an 
undaunted  regard  to  veracity,'* — Kxox. 

TRY.    Attempt.     Endeavour. 

To  Try  is  generic  (Fr.  trmry  to  eu//, 
pick  oiUf  Lat  tritdre,  to  beat  the  corn 
from  the  chaff). 

Attempt  (O.  Fr.  atemnter,  to  under- 
tahcy  Lat.  aftentors),  ana  Endeavour 
(Fr.  mettre  en  devoir,  to  jmt  in  duty) 
are  specific.  We  cannot  attempt 
without  trying,  though  we  may  try 
without  attempting.  We  attempt 
with  an  intention  to  compass  a  cer- 
tain end.  When  we  try,  we  are  alto- 
gether uncertaia  as  to  the  result. 
An  endeavour  is  a  svstematic  or  con- 
tinuoua  attempt  A  aingle  attempt 
may  be  fruitless,  yet  at  last  we  may 
aucoeed  in  our  endeavours.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  all  three  of  these 
terms  imply  a  partial  failure  where 
they  are  used  of^the  past,  though  not 
of  the  future.  I  shall  tiy,  attempt, 
or  endeavour,  from  the  nature  of  uie 
case,  leaves  the  issue  uncertain.  I 
tried,  attempted,  or  endeavoured,  im- 
plies that  auccess  did  not  fbllow, 
inasmuch  as  if  it  had,  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  stated  rather  than 
the  fact  of  the  trial. 

"  A  natural  and  uaeonstrained  bahavieur 
has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,thst  it  is  no 
wonder  to  see  people  endMexMring  after  it 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to 
hit  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that  people 
often  make  themselves  ridiculous  In  at- 
tempUng  it"— Addisoit. 

Both  Attempt  and  Endeavour  are 
weightier  words  than  TRY,and  involve 
more  dignified  or  more  difficult  ends. 
One  majr  try  to  do  a  very  common- 
place  thing.  One  attempts  what  ia 
worthy  to  be  called  an  aim,  though 
not  necessarily  a  high  one.  Spedfic 
and  definite  design  is  not  so  strongly 
implied  in  Try  as  in  Attempt.  We 
attempt  to  do  or  get  something  in  par- 
ticular which  is  the  object  of  our 
effort.  We  sometimes  try  when  we 
wish  to  aacertain  a  result  of  which  we 
are  ^orant,  Crabb  aays  that  when 
a  burglar  attempta  to  brjeak  into  a 
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•bouse  be  tries  tbe  locks ;  but  tbis  is 
anotber  application  of  tbe  word  Try, 
to  test  or  put  to  tbe  proof. 

TUMID.    TuaoiD. 

TuMio  (Lat.  tiMidiUf  noeUing,  tii- 
mere,  to  twtU)  denotes  a  swelling  pro- 
ceeding from  an  alteration  of  tbe  in- 
ternal structure ;  as,  tumid  flesh,  tbe 
tumid  waves. 

TuROio  (Lat  turgidus.  infiatedy  tiir- 
gere.  to  swell)  is  tbat  whicb  wears  a 
swollen  or  iiiflated  aspect.  Botb  are 
emplojed  in  a  moral  sense ;  as,  a  tur- 
gia  style,  tnrgid  language ;  tumid  ex- 
pressions. 

*•  The  tmUd  hills.— Miltok. 

'*  Turpditjf  of  tbs  eyes.— Abbdthhot. 

TUMULTUOUS.    Tumultuary. 

TuMVLTVOus  expresses  tbat  tumult 
nas  taken  place,  and  is  actually  going 
on ;  Tumultuary,  no  mc^e  than  tbat 
there  is  a  tendency  to  tumult.  Tbe 
former  expresses  confusion  and  yio- 
lence  and  noise ;  tbe  latter,  disorderli- 
ness  and  sedition.  A  rabble  is  tumul- 
tuary in  disposition,  or  fayouni  tumul- 
tuary measures,  before  it  breaks  out 
into  tumultuous  acts. 

*'  The  werkmen.  aoeordinglT,  yerj  addom 
derire  may  adTUitage  from  toe  rioleooe  of 
thuMtvnutttnoiueombinations,  which  gene- 
rally end  in  nothing  bat  the  punishment  or 
rain  of  the  rinfleaaezs."— Smith,  Wealth 
of  NatioHt, 

'*  Insolenee  and  noise. 
The  tenqMst  of  tumultuary  yoyt." 

Cowpxr. 

TURGID.    Bombastic. 

As  applied  to  persons  and  their 
style,  TuROiomr  {see  Tumid)  denotes 
an  inflated  diction;  Bomrastic  (Low 
Lat.  hombax,  cotton.  Gr.  Bd'/^Av^yatilk' 
worm)  tbat  particular  turgidity  which 
is  connected  with  personal  pomposity 
and  self-importance,  and  exaggerates 
not  only  style,  but  flicts.  A  style  is 
bombastic  which  is  inflated  and  non- 
sensical. It  is  turgid  when  its  expres- 
sions are  pompouslj[  inflated,  though 
it  may  be  not  otherwise  tban  sound  m 
Fense. 

'*  The  lutgidMU  of  a  yoong  scribbler.*'— 
Warbubtok. 

**  A  theatrical,  bomlatiiet  windy  phraseo- 
I<>g7  of  heroic  Tirtoe.**— Burxz. 


SYNONYMS  [tumid} 

TWIRL.  Twist.  Twnre.  Wnniu 
Twirl  (A.  S.  thuiril,  anything  that 
is  twirled,  as  a  churn-itafforflau)  in- 
volves tbe  exercise  offeree  so  as  to  bo 
circulatory,  and  commonly  comes  from 
tbe  band  or  fingers. 

Twist  (A.  8.  tirf,  tiDo)  is  to  torn 
sharply  from  a  given  line,  without  of 
necessity  completing  a  circle,  as  to 
twist  a  stick  is  to  destroy  its  strai^t- 
ness.  To  twirl  is  to  turn  it  rapidlj 
round  in  the  air.  Tbe  former  does 
Hot  lend  itself  to  secondary  meanings. 
On  the  other  band,  we  are  said  to 
twist  words  when  we  bend  theni  vio- 
lently to  our  own  meaning.  Whirl 
is  rapidly  to  twist  circularly,  having 
so  £Eur  the  meaning  of  Twirl,  but  moio 
equally,  with  more  violence,  and  in  a 
larger  circle.  Twine  is  continoons 
and  steady,  while  twist  is  a  single  and 
perhaps  violent  act ;  and  bas  rderence 
to  a  conversion  of  condition,  bv  whidi 
two  or  more  things  flexible  and  weaker 
may  become  one  thing  compamtintuy 
inflexible  and  strong. 

TYPE.    Form. 

The  TypB  (Gr.  rvirof,  a  htow^form^ 
or  imprtuion,  rumrtuyto  beat)  is  a  cha- 
racteristic Form  (Lat./omw);  that  is, 
it  is  the  abnegate  of  characteristic 
(qualities,  either  an  ideal  representa- 
tion or  an  actual  specimen,  combining 
all  the  particulars  of  the  class  which 
it  is  employed  to  illustrate. 
*<  Great  Father  of  the  gods,  whea  for  vu 

crimes 
Thoo  send'st  some  heary  jadgmeat  oa  the 

times. 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  age. 
The  type  and  trae  vicegerent  of  thy  rage. 
Thus  punish  him."      IntTDBir,  Imims, 

"  Bnt  supposing  the  self-enbeisteDee  of 
matter  from  eternity,  conid  the  world,  lUl 
of  innnmerable  fornUy  soring  fc^^  an  im 
petns  tmm  a  dead  forauess  principle  t* 
—Bates. 

TYRO.    Novice. 

Tbe  Tyro  (Lat.  ttro,  a  recruit)  is 
primarily  a  young  soldier;  hence  a 
beginner  in  some  branch  of  study  with 
which  be  is  therefore  but  slightl/  ac- 
quainted. 

A  Novice  (Lat  n^^oicfus,  iMii*,yinifft} 
is  one  who  is  new  in  any  business. 
Sometimes  one  newly  received  ints 
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the  chnroh  or  m  leligioiu  oonmuinitjr. 
According  to  their  ongins  are  tne 
uses  of  the  terms.  Atyroiflfireshuid 
unskilled,  a  novice  is  new  and  un- 
(ainiliariaed.  One  who  is  bj  no  means 
a  trro  at  learning  may  be  a  novice  at 
oollege. 


u. 

UGLINESS.     Dbpormitv.     Dis- 

PIOURKMBNT. 

These  terms  a^ee  in  expressing 
that  character  which  is  the  opposite 
of  beauty.  Ugliness  (A.  S.  dga, 
dread,  adj .  6ga-lic)  is  the  generic  term 
of  which  the  others  express  species. 

As  applied  to  persons.  Deformity 
{dHormtatem)  belongs  to  the  figure, 
ugliness  to  the  countenance.  Ugli- 
ness is  superficial  as  of  colour,  detor- 
mitj  is  of  disproportion  of  parts. 

DisFiouREUENT  (Lat.  dti-.  and 
/%'*'^>  /ww)  conveys  the  idea  of 
partial  aeformitv  bj  some  specific 
feature  regarded  bj  itself  or  super- 
imposed.   St€  Deface. 

uncertainty.  Suspense. 
Doubt. 

Doubt  (Lat.  dtHHtCirt,  to  doubt) 
indicates  the  absence  of  sufficient  stud/ 
end  inquiry ;  Uncertainty  ^su  Cbr** 
tain),  the  absence  of  judgment 
formed;  Suspbnsb  (Lat.  tutpentus, 
hoverin^y  hesitating)y  the  absence  of 
determination.  He  is  doubtful  who 
hesitates  from  ignorance.  He  is  un- 
certain who  hesitates  from  irresolu- 
tion. He  is  in  suspense  who  cannot 
decide.  It  has  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  of  late  the  term  Suspense 
has  come  to  mean  that  anxiety  of  mind 
which  comes  from  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  another,  where  our 
interests  hanff  on  those  intentions. 
Formerly  the  nnr  would  be  said  to  be 
in  suspense  who  bad  not  made  up  his 
mind  whether  or  not  to  pardon  the 
offender.  Now  the  offender  is  said  to 
be  in  suspense  until  his  &te  is  made 
known  to  him.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Doubt  is  a  term  of  more  restricted  ap- 
plication than  Uncertainty.    Douot 
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is  subjective  onlv,  uncertainty  is  both 
subjective  and  objective.  Dioubt  ex- 
ists only  in  the  human  mind,  but  nil* 
certainty  both  in  the  mind  and  the 
object  contemplated.  A  man  is  un- 
certain of  the  duration  of  his  life 
because  life  itself  is  uncertain. 

*<  All  which  together  seldom  or  noTer  fail 
to  prodoce  thai  various  and  donbtAil  tigDi- 
flcatioa  in  the  namea  of  sobotaooea  which 
eauea  soeh  mtctrtamfy,  ditpntea,  or  mia- 
takea  when  we  eome  to  a  philoaophioal  oaa 
of  tbem.''~Loon. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have 
the  union  of  the  old  sense  of  Suspense 
and  the  new. 

"While  a  great  erent  is  in  tusp^iue, 
the  action  warms,  and  the  rery  sumaue, 
made  np  of  hope  and  fear,  BuJntafnt  urn 
nnpleasing  agitation  in  the  mind.  "—Bo* 

UNGBROKS. 

"  Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wiae.** 

Shakjbspbarb. 

UNDER.    Below.    Beneath. 

That  which  we  are  Under  (A.  S. 
tin<isr)is  that  by  which  we  are  covered, 
overhunjr,  or  overtopped.  That  which 
we  are  Below  (fte-  and  /oto)  is  simply 
something  which  is  higher  than  our- 
selves. That  which  we  are  Beneath 
(A.  S.  btritiSttn)  is  much  higher  than 
we. 

UNDERTAKING.  Enterprise. 
Expedition. 

A  work  projected  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms ;  but  an 
Undertaeino  denotes  something 
which  involves  reflexion  and  perseve- 
rance with  other  mental  and  moral 
qualities. 

Enterprub  (Fr.  mtreprite,  entrt" 
prtndrtf  to  undtrt^ke)  involves  the 
personal  qualities  of  activity,  courage, 
endurance,  and  the  like.  Undertakings 
are  usually  the  works  of  individuals. 
Enterprises  may  be  made  conjointly 
by  bodies  of  men.  An  undertaking 
lies  more  in  the  path  of  ordinary  duty. 
We  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  enter- 
prises. Undertakings  may  be  from  a 
sense  of  obli^tion ;  enterprises  are 
more  speculative,  and  turn  on  some 

S respect  of  personal  gain.    The  un- 
ertaking  may  be  arduous ;  the  enter- 
prise, haxardous.    Yet  the  verb  uii- 
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dertahe  his  so  broad  a  meaning  that 
it  it  a  common  phrase,  **  to  undertake 
an  enterprise." 

«'Th«M  cvitiot.  bf  their  r^rj  imperfeet 
kaowlitdge  of  the  Hebrew  langnage,  whkh 
in  their  time  had  beeo  a  deed  language 
among  the  Jew*  themielTet  for  many  agee, 
and  br  their  pretiodicee  against  onr  Sarionr, 
were  but  ill  qnaUAed  for  tlieir  ardnoas  un- 
d«rtakmg.*''~BjSROV  Hobsuct. 
"  And  jettheiOMto'iaiiMrff,  nay.  perfbrmert 
Of  sneh  a  brare  and  giorioos  eiUtrprise 
An  yet  nnknown." 

BSAUKOVT  AXD  FlBTOHSB. 

The  Expedition  (Lat  expUirtf  ex- 
ptdUut,  to  detpateh)  inTolves  as  essen- 
tial that  which  in  Undbbtauitg  and 
Entkrprisb  is  onlj  accidental,  the  idea 
of  distance  in  the  matter  undertaken. 
An  expedition  is  an  excursion  for 
•ome  object  of  consequence,  as  the 
procuring  of  something  of  value,  con- 
quest, search,  or  scientific  discoyerj. 
it  is  understood,  if  nothing  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  contrary,  to  he  under- 
taken bj  u  body  of  persons. 

"The  expeditum  mieerably.  firdled."— 
Pbbsoott.  ^ 

UNINTELLIGIBLE.        Incom- 

FBEUBNSIBLE.   INCONCEIVABLE. 

These  three  terms  denote  equally 
that  which  Li  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding,  but  they  have 
their  shades  of  difference. 

UifiNTELLiGiBLB  (Lat.  inUlllgtrey  to 
underttand)  relates  to  the  expression ; 
Inoomprerensiblx  (Lat.  ineomvr^lken' 
^tttt)  to  the  nature  of  the  numan 
mind ; 

Inconceivable  (Lat.  in-,  not,  eonct- 
j^rtf  to  conceive)  to  the  force  of  the 
imagination.  That  which  is  unintel- 
ligible vants  distinctness  and  expres- 
sion. It  is  confused,  obscure^  answers 
to  nothing  and  states  notbmg^.  In- 
distinct articulation,  the  combination 
io  the  same  statement  of  words  bear- 
ing incongruous  or  contradictory 
forces,  is  unintelligible.  The  unin- 
telUgible  is  to  be  disregarded  and 
avoided.  It  is  often  far  otherwise 
with  the  incomprehensible  and  the 
inconceivable.  1  he  incomprehensible 
is  above  or  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
understaading,while  the  unintelligible 
is  no  object  for  its  exercise.  The  in- 
oonceivable  is  that  for  the  understand- 


SYNONYMS        [unintelligible] 

ing  of  which  no  grounds  can  be  fur- 
nished or  supposed. 


UNION.    Junction. 

UxioM  ( Lat.  imioiMiii)  relates  to  two 
or  more  things  which  are  found  to 
resemble,  agree  with,  or  suit  one  an- 
other. 

Junction  ^Lat.  junetionem)  is  of 
two  or  more  things  which  are  brought 
to  a  close  proximity  to  one  another. 
Union  denotes  the  being  one,  Jukc- 
TioN  the  being  joined^  henoe  a  eon- 
formity  belongs  to  union,  collocation 
to  junction.  A  junction  which  is  ao 
close  as  to  pass  into  identity,  or^  the 
production  of  a  third  thing,  is  a  union ; 
the  union  of  blue  and  yellow  makes 
^p-een.  The  junction  of  rivers,  the 
junction  of  armies  results  in  their 
union.  The  idea  of  junction  is  more 
material  than  union,  which  is  more 
metaphysical ;  for  that  is  union  which 
has  not  division,  while  that  is  junction 
which  has  not  separation.  Union  is 
force  in  individuals,  in  as80ciations,and 
in  communities,  vast  areas  of  com- 
mon intercourse  have  been  opened  by 
the  junction  of  two  lines  of  railway. 

UNIVERSAL.    General. 

What  is  Universal  (Lat.  untoersuM^ 
all  taken  collectively)  includes  every 
particular. 

What  is  General  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  particulars.  A  seneral  rule 
(Lat.  ^JfniM,  gpilriif  kind)  admits  dT 
exceptions.  What  is  universal  baa  no 
exceptions.  Universal  is  opposed  to 
individual;  general,  to  particular. 
''The  foresight  of  government  is 
directed  to  the  general  welfare." 
'*  The  Providence  of  God  contemplatea 
the  universal  good."  ''The  facul^ 
of  speech  is  general,  not  universal^ 
among  men."  ThcLgeneral  is  totality 
in  the  ^nuts,  the  universal  is  totality 
in  detaiL 

"  For  CatholioinQreekiignifleeiiiirMrftrf; 
and  the  Christian  Chnrrh  vaa  so  called,  as 
ootieisting  of  all  nationt  to  whom  the  Ooepd 
was  to  be  preached,  in  contradietinction  to 
the  Jewieb  Chnrrh,  which  coubted  for  the 
moat  part  of  Jews  only.  **— MUTON. 

Although  universal ttydoes  not,  stric*iy 
speaking,  admit  of  degrees,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  loosely  so  employed.     In 
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[utility] 

that  waj,  that  is  general  which  is 
most  universal,  as  in  the  following: — 
"A  writer  of  tragedy  miut  certainly  adapt 
himself  to  the  general  taste,  becaoae  the 
dramatic,  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  onght  to 
t>e  moet  univertally  relisned  and  onder- 
•tood."— Masow. 

UNLIKE.    DiFPERENT.  (5m  Dif- 
ference.) 

Different  (Lat.  diferrty  to  difftr) 
IS  applicable  both  to  quality  and 
number;  hence  two  things  may  be 
different  (numerically)  without  being  "* 
Unlike  <m  character).  Furthermore, 
UNLiKsisnegatiTe;  Different  is  posi- 
tive. Unuke  is  wanting  in  simi- 
larity ;  Different  is  possessing  dis- 
similarity. Things  which  come  under 
the  same  genus  or  species  are  called 
different,  not  unlike;  while  things 
specifically  distinct  are  said  to  be  un- 
Iflce.  So  a  rose  is  utterly  unlike  a 
stone.  But  both  blue  and  green 
being  colours,  we  say,  "Blue  is 
different  from  green."  Unlikeness  is 
the  absence  of  details  in  common. 
Difference  is  general  dissimilarity. 

URBANITY.    Suavity. 

Both  are  forms  of  polite  behaviour. 
Both  are  more  appropriately  said  of 
elders  or  superiors  than  of  juniors  or 
inferiors.  Urbanity  (Lat.  iir6any<d- 
f«in,  refinement^  urbanuSy  belonging  to 
a  town  or  eiiy)  is  more  than  SvAvmr 
(Lat.  iUttvitatenu  iweetnm,  pUamnt- 
neu),  and  indeed  comprises  it.  Sua- 
vity oelongs  to  the  disposition ;  urba- 
nity, to  the  manners  and  demeanour. 
Suavity  shows  men  as  gentle  in  them- 
selves. Urbanity  makes  them  agree- 
able to  others.  Suavity  is  a  matter 
of  looks  and  voice;  urbanity,  of 
observation  and  words. 

"  Yo«  cannot  read  and  taste  his  (Hoimee's) 
heanties  withoot  improving  yoor  urbanity 
of  manners,  together  with  your  knowledge 
of  polite  literatare.**— Knox. 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  coriosa  feliei- 
tas,  or  that  charm  of  his  writings  which  re- 
snlted  from  stndyand  happiness  nnited, 
may  not  be  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  suavity  of  expression." — 
Jbid. 

UTILITY.  Service.  Use.  Avail. 
Usefulness. 

UTiLnr  (Lat.  utWtateMf  from  utWti, 
uteful)  is   that   abstract  quality   of 
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anything  which  makes  it  of  Use,  or 
useful  m  the  concrete.  If  an  im* 
provement  were  made  in  a  machine, 
we  should  speak  of  the  utility  of  the 
invention,  and  of  the  machine  itself 
as  being  of  greater  use  or  more  useful. 
That  is  useful  which  we  habitually 
want  for  familiar  ends,  as  a  useful 
walking-stick,  or  whicn  meets  more 
rare  and  important  ends,  and  fulfils 
them  in  a  higher  manner,  and  with 
wider  applicability.  A  useful  thing 
is  good  for  a  purpose  only. 

A  Serviceable  (Fr.  terviee;  ierviee) 
thing  is  good  in  itself,  having  many 
properties  of  usefulness.  Hence  Ser- 
viCEABLB  is  commonly  said  of  those 
things  which  have  to  meet  more  com- 
plex or  urgent  requirements,  or  which 
aid  us  in  e£feotively  compassing  some 
peculiar  end.  In  the  case  of  the  use- 
ful this  requirement  is  ordinary ;  in 
the  serviceable,  itisextraordinarv,  or 
at  least  uncommon.  But  Useful  has  a 
more  abstract  and  general  apnlication 
than  Serviceable.  Usetul  know- 
ledge is  that  knowledge  which  has  in 
it  anavailablepess  for  practical  pur- 
poses, serviceable  knowledge  would 
mean  that  sort  of  information  which 
came  in  to  help  us  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. Useful  points  more  di- 
rectly to  the  quality  of  the  thing.  Ser- 
vice able  to  the  fiict  that  it  is  ready  for 
use  whenever  it  may  be  needed.  A 
distinction  has  to  be  observed  between 
utility  and  Usefulness.  Utxuty  is 
the  active.  Usefulness  the  passive, 
term.  Our  utility  is  shown  oy  what 
we  actually  do;  our  usefulnau,  by 
what  we  are  able  to  do.  Utility  is 
usefulness  exerted.  Utility  is  in  ac- 
tion ;  usefulness  in  inherent  nature, 
character,  property,  or  quality.  Use 
is  the  habitual  or  systematic  application 
of  that  which  has  usefulness. 

"In  common  life  we  may  observe  that 
the  circnmstance  of  utility  is  always  ap> 
pealed  to»  nor  b  it  supposed  that  a  n-eater 
enlooy  can  be  given  to  any  man,  tnan  to 
dispby  his  us^fiikuss  to  the  public,  and  to 
ennmerate  the  serriees  whicp  he  has  per> 
formed  to  mankind  and  to  society."— > 
Hums. 

Avail  (Fr.a,  i.e.,  ad,  to,  and  valoir^ 
valer,  to  fcs  of'  worthy  to  bo  useful)  ex- 
presses practical  value,  and,  like  th« 
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term  value^  is  whoUj  indefinite.  It 
points  to  that  kind  of  nsefnlnen  or 
senriceftbleness  which  depmids  not  on 
adaptation  or  instrumenUlityy  but  on 
the  inherent  efficacy  of  things  to  effect 
a  purpoie.  A  a  if  it  should  be  said, 
'*  Entreaties  and  tears  availed  no- 
thing." 

"  Bot|««yer  aniiut  His  abMhite  dtcr«e. 
No  more  avaUs  thaa  breath  agaiBtt  the 

miad 
Blown  atidhiff  back  on  him  that  breathes  it 

forth.'*^  MtLTOH. 


VAIN.     FrCITLBM.     lySFPECTUAL. 

Useless. 

Vain  (Lat.  tvntu)  extends  to 
thoughts,  deeds,  and  efibrts.  That  is 
rain  which  wants  substance,  reality, 
solidity. 

Fruitless  (Lat.  fruetm,  fruit)  is 
getieralljr  applied  to  an  unoertaking 
which  fails,  not  from  inherent  weak- 
ness or  unsoundness,  but  from  some 
external  obstacle,  accidental  or  de- 
signed, which  has  frustrated  it.  A 
roan  may  g^ve  the  best  possible  adrioe 
to  another ;  but  where  prejudice  and 
obstinacy  exist  such  advice  will  be 
fruitless.  On  the  other  hand.  Useless 
points  to  what  is  in  itself  and  perma- 
nently uncalculated  to  compass  the 
end  proposed,  often  implvmg  that 
means  are  employed  which  do  not  suit 
the  case,  or  enorts  that  are  misdirected 
or  misemployed.  Fruitless  points  to 
the  disanpointment  of  the  agent  as 
well  as  tne  failure  of  the  act 

Ineffectual  (Lat.  tn-,  not,  effec 
tm,  an  effect)  has  no  reference  to  this, 
ana  is  employed  in  simple  reference 
to  cause  and  effect,  to  cases  in  which 
the  means  employed  are  inadequate 
to  the  end  proposed.  An  ineffectual 
attempt  fails.  A  fruitless  attempt 
disappoints  as  well  as  fails.  A  vain 
attempt  ought  never  to  have  been 
made. 

"  Fnll  sore,  he  thooght,  Tnft  fatal  hoar 

arrived. 
Vain  thonght  I  he  knew  not  the  designs  of 

Jore, 


SYNONYMS  [vain] 

That  both  to  Oneks  and  TrojaBS  he  or- 
dained 
Hard  conflicts  jet,  and  agonies  and  groans,* 
GowFKB,  lUad. 
-  One  ean  searedy  read  sneh  aeooonts  as 
these  witbont  condunning  the  rahi  eflbrts 
of  dving  patriotism  whichlabonred  soyVwt- 
ItSMfy  (max  one  not  almost  say  so  weaklv  P) 
to  protract  the  liberty  of  sneh  a  people.^— 
Bishop  Hurd. 

"  Dnt  yet  the  Bost  earelia  endeavoors  do 
not  ftlwajs  meet  with  snoreas,  and  emn  oar 
blessed  SaTiooi's  preaohing ,  who  spake  as 
nerer  man  spake,  was  tn^eeteaZ  to  manj." 

— ^XILUVQVXXXT. 

"  Natnve  nerer  makes  ezeetlent  things 
for  mean  or  no  osss;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
eoneeiYed  that  onr  infinitely  wise  Creator 
shonld  make  so  admirable  a  fhcnlty.whkh 
eomes  nearest  the  excellency  of  His  own 
ineooprehensible  being,  to  be  so  idle  and 
tcsefssclif  employed,  at  least  a  part  ct  iis 
time  here,  as  to  think  constantly  without 
remembering  any  of  thoee  thongnts.  with- 
out doing  any  good  to  itself  or  othen,  or 
befaig  anjT  way  nsefU  to  any  other  part  of 
the  creataaa.**— Locks. 

VALOUR.    Courage. 

One  may  have  Valour  (ImLvdUrey 
to  be  itnmg)  without  Couraob  (Fr. 
courage,  atur,  the  heart) ;  but  the  man 
of  courage  will  not  be  found  destitute 
of  Tslour.  Valour  is  great  boldness 
in  confronting  the  attacks  of  a  perso- 
nal enemy,  and  may,  after  all,  m  per- 
sons whose  trade  is  not  war,  be  rery 
seldom,  if  ever,  called  for.  But 
coun^e  is  required  every  day,  and  all 
the  <uy  long,  against  many  tilings 
which  are  not  swords  or  dubs,  viz., 
the  trials,  difficultiea,  and  privations 
of  life^  or  the  approach  of  death — 
there  is  no  room  here  for  valour,  but 
all  must  be  met  with  oonraffe.  Valour 
is  chivalrous  action,  porhaps;  but 
courage  is  chivalrous  filling  as  well. 
And  so,  «.g.,  where  the  man  of  valour 
despises  only  the  perils  of  vengeance, 
the  num  of  courage  may  despise  its 
satisfactions. 

VANISH.    DisAPPEAB, 

Vanish  ( Lat  tunese&v,  t«  pass  auNiyy 
to  disappear)  betokens  a  rapid  Di's- 
APPEARANCE(Lat.  dis-fOport,  and  £ng. 
appear);  while  disappearance  is  gene- 
ric, and  may  be  gradual  or  suoden. 
Ordinary  laws,  movements,  or  causes 
lead  to  tbiogs  disappearing ;  sudden, 
unusual,  or  strange  causes,  to  their 
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Tsnishing.  That  which  Tanishes  is 
oommonfy  not  expected  to  appear 
again,  "rhat  whicn  disappears  maj 
do  so  periodicalljy  and  periodically  re- 
appear. 

"  For  when  he  bowed 
His  howrj  he»d,  and  strove  to  drink  the 

flood. 
VnniMh'd,  ftbsorb'd,  and  at  his  feet  adust. 
The  soil  appeared,  dried  instant  by  the 

godsy  CowPXB,  Otfyuty. 

**  Thus  then  he  (ittappearetf.was  rarlfred. 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  sajr  be  dj'd. 
He  was  exbal'd ;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  son  the  morning  dew." 
Dbyokw. 

VARIATION.  Change.  Va- 
riety. 

Variation  (Lat.  vdriatibnern)  con- 
sidts  in  being  sometimes  of  one  fashion 
or  appearance,  and  sometimes  of  an- 
other. 

CiiANOB  (Fr.  changer.  Low  lAt. 
eamhiare)  consists  in  ttimplr  ceasing  to 
be  of  the  same.  Hence  change  may 
be  to  an  opposite  quality  or  state, 
while  variation  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  kind.  Variation  may  be 
£rec|uent  change  within  limits.  The 
inconstant  are  liable  to  ohange,  the 
fickle  and  capricious  to  yariation.  As 
successire  cnanges  in  the  same  sub- 
ject constitute  variation,  so  a  multi- 
tude of  different  objects  is  needed  to 
constitute  yariety.  The  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  A  variety  of 
colours.  Modes  of  human  conduct 
exhibit  variation.  Natural  species 
exhibit  varieties. 

Venal.    Mercenary. 

Venal  (Lat.  venalis,  offered  for  sak) 
is  a  far  stronger  term  than  Mbrcb- 
NARY  (Lat.  mereinariusj  hired  for 
wiget).  The  mercenary  character  is 
influenced  by  cipsire  of  gain,  rather 
than  by  other  influences.  The  venal 
character  is  ready  to  sacrifice  honour 
to  g^n,  and.  as  it  were,  to  sell  himself 
for  profit.  The  mercenary  man  merely 
calculates  the  profit  of  all  he  does. 
Venal  stands  to  Mercenary  as  sale  to 
hire.  The  barbarian  troops  who 
served  in  the  Roman  armv  for  i>ay 
were  mercenary.  The  Praetorian 
guards,  who  would  murder  one  em- 
peror or  elect  another  for  the  highest 
oribe  were  venal.    The  venal  person 
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parts  with  his  individuality ;  the  raer* 
cenary  only  partially  surrenders  him- 
self.  A  saying  of  Brissot  is  quoted, 
**  My  pen  is  venal,  that  it  may  not  be 
mercenary ; "  as  if  he  had  said.  'M  sell 
my  writings,  that  I  may  not  nave  to 
let  out  my  pen." 

"Oh,  throngh  her  strain 
Breathe   thy   pathetic  eloquence,  that 

moolds 
Th'  attentiTe  senate,  charms,  persnades^ 

exalts, 
Of  honest   seal   th*  indignant  lightning 

throws. 
And  shalces   Oomiption   <m   her  venal 

throne."  Thomson. 

"  Thos  needy  wits  a  rile  rerenoe  made, 
And  Terse  became  a  aMrcenory  trade." 
Dbyobv. 

VENIAL.    Pardonabls. 

Venial  (  Lat  vhtia,  indulgeneefpar" 
don)  is  nearly  equivalent  with  Far- 
DONABLB  {tee  Pardon).  Pardonabls, 
however,  may  be  employed  of  things 
ofless  moment  than  Venial.  We  speak 
of  venial  sins  or  offences;  of  pardon- 
able weaknesses,  oversights,  mis- 
takes, and  the  like.  This  comes  of 
the  circumstance  that  Venial  is  a  tech- 
nical term  theologically.  Venial  are 
opposed  to  mortal  sins. 

"  There  is  no  certainty  of  dbtinetion  be- 
tween the  mortal  and  veiual  sins,  there 
being  no  catalogues  of  (me  and  the  other, 
save  only  that  they  osnally  reckon  but 
seren  deadly  sins,  and  the  rest  are,  or  may 
be  easily  by  the  unorant  supposed  to  be, 
vendai;  and  eren  thuae  sins  which  are  under 
those  seren  heads  are  not  all  mortal,  for 
there  are  amongst  them  many  ways  of 
changingtheir  mortality  into  YeaialiQr."— 

BiSHOPTAYLOR. 

"  That  most  interesting  •adpardtmabU 
of  human  weaknesses,  lore.**— DiCRRirs. 

VERSION.    Translation. 

There  are  certain  characteristic 
points  of  usaffe  in  connexion  with 
these  two  wor&  which  it  is  easier  to 
note  than  it  would  be  to  define  strictly 
wherein  the  difference  lies. 

In  the  first  place.  Version  (Lat. 
vertiirey  to  tumf  to  translate)  is  com- 
monly employed  of  ancient  renderings 
of  books  from  one  language  to  an- 
other; while  Translation  (Lat. 
translatidnem)  is  commonly  used  of 
such  renderings  into  a  modern  lan- 
guage.    A  committee  is  appointed 
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for  the  re-tranflation  of  the  Scrip- 
turetu    The  tranglaton  of  the  Septoa- 

S'nt  Tersion  are  unknown.  But,  on 
e  other  hand^  the  termVERSioN  seems 
to  lend  itaelt  peculiarly  to  expreas 
an  J  tranalation  of  the  l)ihle ;  so  that 
we  may  without  impropriety  sajr  that 
when  such  translators  hare  finished 
their  work,  we  shall  he  in  possession 
of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
speak  of  a  new  yersion  of  the  works 
of  Hoiher.  A  rersion  implies  less 
strongly  than  translation  the  personal 
action  of  the  translator.  When  rer- 
sion  is  so  referred  to  it,  has  a  somewhat 
different  sense.  An  individual's  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  takes  in  the  ideas 
of  peculiar  stjrle,  with  its  degrees  of 
superiority  or  inferiority ;  his  version 
of  the  passage  would  mean  his  view 
of  its  right  representation.  A  diffe- 
rent witness  will  give  a  different  ver- 
sion of  a  transaction.  The  translation 
is  the  production  of  the  translator.  It 
is  more  or  less  lively,  accurate,  faith- 
ful to  the  original ;  the  version  is  a 
literary,  natunl,  or  historical  form  in 
which  a  work  appears,  and  is  de- 
posited. It  is  more  or  less  ancient, 
authentic,  scarce,  and  the  like. 

VEXATION.  MoHTincATioN. 
Chagrin; 

Vexation  (Lat.  vtxttrtf  to  vex) 
arises  from  trouhles  of  a  teasing  na- 
ture, especially  such  as  are  repeated 
or  recurrent.  It  is  the  petty  crossing 
of  our  wishes  and  views. 

Mortification  (Lat.  mor^ljf&arf, 
to  killf  to  cause  death)  relates  to  whst 
is  more  closely  personal,  as  our  hopes, 
pride,  and  the  like.  That  vexes  which 
annoys;  that  mortifies  which  both 
disappoints  and  humiliates  us;  or, 
while  it  vexes  us,  interferes  with  our 
self-complacency,  and  reverses  what 
we  had  set  our  minds  upon.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of 
the  term  Mortify.  This  means  first  to 
destroy  the  vital  power  and  functions, 
then  to  do  this  in  a  partial  manner,  as 
to  abate  their  vigour  by  fasting  or 
other  bodily  discipline,  the  purpose  of 
this  being  to  bring  the  passions  into 
subjection,  snd  the  soul  into  a  state 
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of  humiliation.  The  term  Moanrr  k 
used  of  such  circumstances  as  dis- 
appointed or  humiliated  us. 

Chagrin  (literally,  a  gaUing  as  ^ 
hard  loather)  is  a  combination  of  both 
the  others.  Chagrin  is  the  French 
form  shagreen,  the  Eng.  of  the  Turkish 
sagri,  the  well-known  preparation. 

"  Hnr  me,  and  toorh  Belinda  with 
ehagrin.''-'PoFm, 

**  Hsr  taxes  are  more  ialadieioBsly  aad 
more  opcrewively  impoeed,  more  oezm- 
Uously  eollectea."— BuKKK. 

"  How  often  b  the  ambitions  man  marti- 
JUd  with  the  very  praises  he  receives,  if 
they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  thejr 
oaght  I  "—Addison. 

VIBRATION.  08CII.I.ATION, 
The  former  (Lat.  mhrare)  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  inherent  elasticity  of  sub- 
stances, the  latter  {hex,  oseiUatienemy 
a  swingeing)  is  the  effect  of  gravitation. 
1'ime  IS  measured  by  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum :  tone  is  determioed 
and  constituted  ojr  a  certain  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  g^vnn  time.  A  bell 
which  is  swung  may  dlustrate  at  the 
same  time  vibration  and  oscillatioii — 
vibration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metal 
when  struck  by  the  clapper,  oscilla- 
tion when  set  swinging. 

VICE.    &e  Crime. 

VICISSITUDE.    Changb. 

As  Change  (Fr.  ehangerj  L.  Lat. 
eamhiare)  is  generic,  so  Vicissitudl 
(Lat.  fneisHtudinemy  change,  aUerna- 
tion)  is  change  of  state  in  uiose  things 
by  which  men  are  affected ;  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  or  the  seasons. 
Mere  alteration  of  state  is  chanee  in 
the  literal  and  physical  sense.  Vicis- 
situde is  that  which  exhibits  the  cha- 
racter of  changefulness. 

"  Snch  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wort«l 
through  all  its  parts,  that  daj  and  night, 
labour  and  rest,  hnrtj  and  retirement  en- 
dear each  other;  sneh  ere  the  dumges  that 
keep  the  mind  in  action.    We  desire,  we 

Sorsve,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated,  we 
esire  something  else,  and  begin  a  new 
pursnit,**— AimMer. 

VICTORY.  Conquest.  Triomfh. 
Success. 

Victory  (Lat  victoria)  Im  the 
bringing  of  defeat  upon  an  enemy  cr 
an  antagonist. 
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Conquest  (Lat  eonqutr^f  pftrt. 
cmquuitut,  to  amies)  is  tbe  bringing 
by  force  of  some  person  or  possession 
into  one's  own  power. 

Triumph  (Lat.  iriumphus)  is  the 
external  demonstration  of  victory  bj 
formal  public  ceremonial,  or  by  a  de- 
meanour of  exaltation. 

Success  (IiU.  tuccemu)  is  the  ar- 
rival of  a  person  or  a  project  at  the 
appointed  termination.  Some  degree 
of  struggle  against  difficulties  is  im- 
plied in  success,  but  it  is  indefinite ; 
and  success  may  be  due  as  much  (or 
even  more)  to  fortune  as  to  courage, 
energy,  or  skill. 

VIEW.    Survey. 

To  View  (O.  Fr.  oeu,  part,  of  voir, 
to  se$)  and  to  Survey  (0.  Fr.  survtoir, 
to  overlook)  both  denote  lookinff.  for 
tbe  purpose  of  examination ;  but  View 
is  an  instantaneous  taking  in  of  the 
whole  of  an  object.  Survey  denotes 
a  gradual  and  measured  inspection  of 
it  in  detail.  To  view  a  thing  is  to 
look  at  it ;  to  survey  is  to  look  over  it. 

"  In  her  »reh*d  recess 
fle  slept  the  night  beside  her,  and  bv  6mj 
Reclining  on   the  rocks  that   lined   the 

shore. 
And  vietoing  wishlUly  the  barren  deep. 
Wept,  groaned,  desjwnded,   sighed,   and 
wept  again."     CowpsR,  Odyssey, 

"  Let  obeerration.  with  extensire  Tiew, 

Smvey  mankind  from  China  to  Pern." 

JOHHSOV. 

VIGOROUS.    Strong.    Robust. 

The  Vigorous  person  (Lat.  i^or, 
J'orce^  vigour)  may  oe  Strong  of  mmd, 
the  RoBt'ST  person  (Lat.  rbbustus)  is 
only  called  so  in  reference  to  his 
bodily  couHtitution.  Energy  and  ac- 
tivity belong  to  the  vigorous.  The 
vigorous  is  energetic  in  doing,  the 
strong  is  powerml  in  enduring.  Vigo- 
rous expresses  activity  of  mind  or 
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body,  which  may  be  shown  casually, 
wbUe  Strong  and  Robust  belong  to 
permanent  states — the  former  of 
muscle,  the  latter  of  temperament 
and  constitution.  A  man  may  do  a 
vigorous  thing  from  sudden  excite- 
ment or  courage.  He  may  be  mus- 
cularly  strong  without  being  constitu- 
tionally robust.  The  strong  man  can 
lift  a  great  weight;  the  robust  man 


can  bear  fotigue;  a  vigorous  man 
would  attack  violently.  A  strong 
man  would  bear  up  under  what  might 
overwhelm  another. 

VIOLENCE.    Force. 

Violence  (Lat.  vi)iientia)  is  undue 
or  abnormal  Force,  whether  of  the 
powers  and  influences  of  Nature  or  of 
the  will  of  sentient  beings.  The  vio- 
lence of  men  exceeds  law.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  elements  exceeds  the 
average.    (See  Force.) 

"  Violeneei  and  extremities  of  Natnre.** 
—Bishop  Taylor. 

VIRTUAL.    Potential. 

Virtual  ^Lat.  virtuSy  etren^h  or 
goodness)  belongi  to  that  which  is 
present,  though  not  in  fact ;  Poten- 
TiAL  (Lat.  potentioy  power)  to  that 
which  is  present,  but  not  in  act.  Vir- 
tual is  opposed  to  formal,  potential 
to  actual.  The  virtual  is  strong  but 
indefinite.  The  potential  is  power- 
ful but  inactive.  A  man  is  virtually 
present  by  his  proxy — that  is,  though 
he  is  not  present  in  fact,  the  effect  is 
as  if  he  were.  Man's  duration  is 
potentially  infinite  or  eternal — that  is, 
thoneh  it  be  not  actually  so,  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  so.  Virtnality 
is  practical  effectiveness,  potentiality 
is  implicit,  that  is,  undeveloped  sua* 
ceptibility,  capability,  or  power. 

VIRTUE.    Honour. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  Honour  (Lat.  h\inorem)  is 
here  taken  for  the  principle  and  not 
the  award  of  honour,  in  which  sense 
it  is  synonymous  with  giory  and^me, 
q.v. 

Virtue  ^Lat.  virtutem)  is  the  act- 
ing upon  tne  rule  '*  Do  to  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  to 
you."  Virtue  is  moral  excellence, 
that  which  gives  moral  merit  and 
value.  Hence  the  degree  of  virtue  in 
an  action  will  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  person.  A  temp- 
tation to  dishonesty  resisted  by  a  rich 
man  may  be  a  common  duty,  in  a 
poor  man  the  same  thing  might  be  a 
nigh  virtue.  The  virtuous  man  acts 
from  a  recognition  of  the  force  of 
truth  and  right,  which  he  believes 
5  B 
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ought  to  have  the  precedence  of  all 
other  motiyes,  as  oeing  the  most 
worthy ;  the  man  of  honour  thinks 
and  feels  in  a  noble  kmd  of  way.  He 
is  not  a  creature  of  obedience  or  re- 
flexion, or  of  imitation ;  but  he  thinks 
and  speaks  and  acts  with  a  sort  of 
loftiness  which  makes  him  his  own 
director,  a  law  unto  himself.  Honour 
is  an  instinct  of  Tirtu^  defective  in 

frindple,  yet  frank  and  unflinching, 
t  is  a  natural  quality,  yet  capable  of 
being  dereloped  by  education,  ca- 
pable of  laying  down  principles  and 
following  examples. 

VISCERA.  Intestines.  En- 
trails.    BOWEU. 

Of  these  the  generic  term  is  En- 
trails (Fr.  entrailUi),  It  comprises 
the  rest.  The  Viscera  (Lat.  vuchu) 
are  those  internal  organs  which  are 
destined  to  produce  the  changes  need- 
ful to  health  or  life.  Such  are  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  bowels,  and  the 
like. 

Jhe  Intestines  (Lat.  tntesftniu, 
tntuf,  within)  are  properly  certain 
substances  internally  fleshy  and  ex- 
ternally membranous,  whicn  serve  the 


different  bodies  charged  eacb  with  its 
own  proper  functions.  The  intestines 
form  one  continuous  body,  though 
divided  into  specific  portions. 

Bowels  (Fr.  bomu,  0.  Fr.  bm/el) 
only  differs  from  Intestines  as  'the 
popular  term  from  the  scientific. 

VISITANT.    Vwrron. 

VisrroRs  (L.  Lat.  vhitdtdremf  viiV- 
tare,  to  vidt)  are  always  persons. 

Visitants  is  employed  with  more 
of  poetic  latitude  to  denote  any  living 
creatures  which  visit.  An  angel  might 
be  called  a  celestial  visitant.  The 
birds  which  come  back  in  the  spring 
may  be  called  the  visitants  of  the 
grove. 

He  alone. 
To  And  where  Adam,  sheltered,  took  his 

way. 
Not  nnperceired  of  Adam,  who  to  Ere, 
While  the  great  visitant  approached,  thus 
■pake."  Miltox. 


"  Distingalshing  the  familiar  friend  or 
relation  tnm  the  most  modest  vintor."  - 
Tatler. 

VOTE.      SUPPRAOE. 

Vote  (Fr.  vote,  Lat  votum,  a  vow) 
is  generic. 

Suffrage  ('Lat.  mffragivan,  a  vofe) 
is  specific.  A  vote  may  be  given  on 
aujT  subject,  being  a  formal  or  consti- 
tutionaf  expression  of  opinion  om  the 
part  of  a  member  of  a  body  in  regard 
to  the  actions  or  interests  of  the  body. 
A  suffrage  is  a  vote  on  certain  mat- 

nas  <m  a  controverted  opinion,  or 
e  appointment  of  a  person  to  an 
office  of  trust.  The  suffrage  seems  to 
imply  more  than  the  support  implied 
by  a  vote.  A  suflfrage  is  an  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  so  strong  that  it 
carries  sometimes  the  meaning  of  a 
petition.  It  may  be  added  that  suf- 
frage is  nothing  until  it  is  expressed. 
Vote  denotes  a  power  or  privil^e  as 
well  as  the  exercise  of  it.  A  man  has 
a  vote  and  gives  it.  He  gives  bis 
suffrage. 

"  To  vcU  in  this  way,  to  vou  inrorrup- 
tibly,  to  vote  oa  high  motirea,  to  roie  oa 
large  prineiplet,  to  vUe  hcmeaUy.  reqair«ni 
a  great  amowit  of  infermation.*' — F.  W. 
Bobertson. 

'*  1  adc  your  voices  aad  jwa  mtfragtn" — 
Shakxsprarx. 

"  I  flrmlv  beUeve  that  there  is  a  purga- 
tory, and  that  the  aonlt  therein  detained 
are  helped  bv  the  tMffragtt  (prayer*)  of 
the  fUthftil.-— Owrf  of  Pimz  I V, 

VOUCH.    Attest. 

Vouching  (O.  Fr.  voiie^,  to  call — 
Lat.  vbeoiv— a  third  person  to  repre- 
sent  one's  self  when  attacked  in  one's 
rights ;  »n  old  law  term)  is  a  kind  of 
Attestation  (LtX,  atttitari,  to  boar 
witness)  in  which  the  witness  volun- 
tarily undertakes  to  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  truth  ^  of  what  be 
says.  Hence  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
promise  for  another,  or  undertakmg 
that  he  shall  do  something.  Attesta- 
tion relates  to  the  past,  or  what  has 
happened ;  Vouch,  also  to  the  future, 
or  what  has  been  undertaken  to  be 
done. 

"  I  write  concemmg  a'maa  so  bmh  ia 
all  neople's  remembrance,  that  is  so  latd; 
dead,  and  was  to  mach  and  so  well  known. 
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tbftt  I  shall  hare  mmaj  wmchert  who  will 
be  rewlj  to  jottuy  me  iA  all  that  I  am  to 
relate."— BuBHXT. 

"AttegtafiM  of  the  ehief  priests  and 
soribes  to  the  fore-Mpointed  Piaoe  of  oar 
8«riow's  iiatiYit7."--di8HOP  HxLL. 


W. 

WANDER.  Deviate.  Err. 
Stray.    S\rERvs.    Divrrob. 

Wander  (A.  S.  wa$idrianf  to  wan' 
der)  is  indefinite  and  continuous.  It 
is  the  continuous  result  of  mind  or 

Imrpose.  It  does  not  implj  a  dere- 
iction  of  any  straight  Une  or  ap- 
Sointed  course,  though  certain  wan- 
erings  are  of  this  nature.  In 
wandering  there  is  discontinuitj  of 
pro^jessy  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
Dodiijr  or  mental  wandering.  It  does 
not  involye  of  necessity  any  departure 
from  a  line  of  obligation  or  right. 

Deviate  (Lat.  deffrom,  and  via,  a 
way)  is  definite  and  instantaneous. 
A  person  or  thing  has  deviated  the 
moment  that  it  has  left  an  appointed 
or  regular  line  of  movement,  plan,  or 
rule.  It  is,  unlike  Wander,  applicable 
to  merely  mechanical  movement. 

«*  There  Nature  daiaUs,  aad  here  tmnt- 
dert  wiU.*  Pops. 

Err  (Lat.  errare,  to  wander,  to  err) 
is  always  purely  intellectual,  involv- 
ing a  misconception  or  miscalculation 
of  truth.  It  IS  employed  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  of  moral  things  in 
relation  to  an  analogous  line  or  path 
of  rectitude. 

Stray  (O.  Fr.  estrayer.  L.  Lat 
extrarius,  a  ttraytd  bMtt)  denotes 
illicit  wandering,  as  from  a  direct 
course,  or  from  a  constituted  com- 
pany, or  from  prescribed  limits.  It 
18  the  result,  not  so  much  of  delibe- 
rate purpose,  as  of  the  absence  of 
purpose,  ana  the  effect  of  heedless* 
ness.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  young,  the 
idle,  and  the  thoughtless  to  stray, 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  at  large 
to  err. 

Swirvs  fSw.  marfa,  to  turn :  La- 
tham ;  of.  Dn.  twerven,  to  wander)  it 
to  deviate  firom  the  line  of  right  pur- 


posely and  consciously,  or  mechani- 
cally. 

"Alas!  where  at  this  moment  is  the 
Chnreh  of  Franee  t  Her  altars  demolished, 
her  treasores  spoiled,  her  holjr  things  pro- 
fitned,  her  pezseonted  clergy  and  her  pinn- 
dered  prelates  wandeners  on  the  eartn.'*^ 
Bishop  Hobslkt. 

*«  We  have  erred  and  etrayed  horn  Thj 
wajs  like  lost  sheep."— ^l^luA  I'rayer 
Sook, 

"Oar  affections  and  passions  pnt  fire- 
qnentlj  a  bias  so  secret  and  jet  so  strong 
on  onr  JndgmentSt  as  to  make  them  swerve 
from   the  direction  of  right  reason.*'— 

BOLOfeBBOKS. 

DivEROB  (Lat.  dvoergiuM,  a  point 
of  separation,  die-  %nd  vergire,to  incline 
or  tend),  unuke  the  others,  is  applic- 
able not  onl^  to  one,  but  also  to  two 
or  more  movmg  objects  or  Lines.  It 
Bsay  be  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
process,  and  unlike  Deviate  denotes 
nothing  of  error  or  wrong.  I  deviate 
from  the  path  when  I  do  not  know  it 
or  lose  sight  of  it,  I  diverge  from  it 
to  take  another. 

••  The  centre  of  six  ways 
Dirergingeaeh  firom  each  like  eqnal  raTS.** 

COWPXB. 
WARRANT.      GUARAHTEE. 

These  words  are  etymologicallv 
identical,  warrant  being  the  English 
form  of  the  French  g'uaranttr ;  and  in 
their  primary  senses  they  are  identi- 
cal afso,  namely,  to  undertake  that 
something  shall  be  forthcoming  from 
another:  as  the  payment  of. a  debt  or 
the  performance  of  a  duty.  Hence, 
to  undertake  to  secure  anything  to  an- 
other. But  to  Warrant  has  passed 
beyond  this  into  the  sense  of  holding 
a  person  hannless  for  doing  an  act ; 
hence,  to  authorise. 
"  Canst  then,  and  honoared  with  a  Chris- 
tian name, 
Bvf  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel   no 

shame. 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Sxpedieaoe  as  a  warratU  for  the  deed  F  ** 

COWPBB. 

"  The  trea^  of  Nimegnen,  of  whioh  the 
King  of  England  was  ffHaranUe.**—BvBr' 
BZT. 

WASTE.    Squander.    Dissipate. 

The  two  last  are  modes  of  the  first. 
To  Waste  (A  S.  w6ttan)  is  primarily 
to  desolate,  then  to  wear  away  ;  then 
to  spread,  or  spread  unwanly,  un- 
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BeoefsarilT,  or  witboat  Tetnra.  He 
wastes  who  Uvishes.  He  also  very 
often  wastes  who  neglects. 

Squahdir  (probablj  a  nasaNaed 
form  of  acattery  wHh  which  in  East 
Angliafguatuf^i^sjnonTmous;  and 
compare  O.  Gernt.  Knwendmf  to 
vaniihy  dwmdk)  is  alwa^  aotive  and 
positiTe — to  spend  lavnhljr  or  pro- 
msely  without  need  and  without  re- 
turn. As  to  sq^nder  is  to  waste  in 
the  grou,  so  to  Dissipate  (Lat.  dtMst- 
pare, to icatt€ry  to  $quandtr)iB  to  waste 
in  detail,  bit  by  bit.  Want  of  plan 
m»7  lead  to  squandering.  Want  of 
s^-oonstraint  in  the  purchase  of 
pleasure  in  all  forms  leads  to  dissi- 
pating. .EztnTiganoe  squanders. 
Lerity  dissipates.  Waste  is  more 
geneml  than  Squander  and  Dissipate. 
We  nuiy  waste  resources  of  any  kind; 
as  time,  opportunities,  power,  talents. 
We  are  not  said  to  squander  or  dissi- 
pate anything  but  money,  or  snch  re- 
sources as  are  analogous  to  it. 

*'  Wh»t  hononr  that. 
But  tecKons  KMUte  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies — 
OatlaadishflAtteriesP"  MiLTOir. 

"And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents 

bine. 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  (tf  lore. 
Is  iouandertd  in  porsoit  of  idle  sports 
Ana  vioioos  pleasures."  CowPXR. 

"  We  see  the  renity  of  the  liring  in  their 
boandleas  provision  for  ftitnritj,  and  in  Uie 
diuipatUm  of  the  large  fortmies  of  coretons 
persons  by  the  extraragance  ot  the  heirs.** 
— Pribstiat. 

WATCH.    Observe. 

Watohtko  (identical  withwo/eing), 
( A.  S.  waean,  to  awaJkOf  act.  and  neuL, 
and  toctcan,  to  xoaUh),  is  a  strict,  con- 
stant, close,  and  eager  Observation 
(Lat.  oh$ervdre)» 

We    Observe  with    coolness    the 

J>resent  state  of  a  case.  We  watch 
or  what  is  to  take  place  hereafter. 
Where  we  are  interested  we  observe. 
Where  we  are  suspicious  we  watch. 

WATCHFUL.  Wakeful.  Vigi- 
lant. 

He  is  Waseful  who  does  not  or 
cannot  sleep ;  or,  in  a  more  extended 
isitnMej  whose  senses  are  alive  and 
ready  to  be  acted  upon. 


8TNOKTMS  [wATChJ 

he  is  Watchful  who  is  carefiil  to 
obsenFe  closely. 

He  is  Vigilant  (Lat  t^ttstv,  to 
hup  awake)  who  is  actively  watehniL 
A  polioeman  must  be  wakeful,  or  be 
win  go  to  sleep  on  his  rounds;  he 
must  be  watohftd,  or  much  will 
escape  bis  notice  which  he  ou^ht  to 
have  observed^  or  robbetiefl  will  be 
committed  which  might  have  been 
prevented.  He  must  oe  vigilant,  if 
ne  has  taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  a 
detective.  We  8i>eak  of  a  watchful 
observer ;  of  a  vigilant  inquirer. 

M  He  must  wate\^y  look  to  his  own 
steps  who  is  to  nide  others  bj  his  antho- 
ritf  aad  emmpu.'*>-BABBOW. 

**  It  is  not  iron  bands  nor  hundred  ^res« 
Nor  braaed  walls,  nor  manj  woA^wspiea.'* 


ly  o>rer  e/rety 


"While  we  wateh  i 
politieal  measoie,  ax 
alarm  throofh  the  empire  with  a  speed 
almost  eoaaT  to  the  shock  of  electridtr, 
there  will  be  no  danger  that  a  Uag  shovid 
establish  despotism,  eren  though  be  were 
to  inmde  the  rights  <^  his  people  at  th* 
head  of  a  standing  armf."— Kkoz. 

WAVE.  Billow.  Surge. 
Brbaeer.         ' 

Wave  (A.  S.  «Mrf,  a  toave)  is 
g^eneric,  being  an  oscillating  mass  or 
ridge  of  fluid,  commonly  water, 
though  we  speak  snaloTOaslr  of 
waves  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  fight. 
The  rest  are  specific. 

Billow  (Dan.  hotge,  connected 
with  buige^  biUe,  boUy  belli/,  6cc  &c.) 
is  the  la^st  und  of  sea- wave. 

SuROB  (Lat  iurgh^f  to  rise)  is  a 
swelling  and  snbuding  wave,  the 
term  bong  more  commonly  used  in 
the  plural. 

Breaker  is  a  wave  of  which  the 
top  is  separated  into  foam,  and  brokea 
off  from  the  body  of  the  wave  either 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  im- 
pact of  the  body  of  water  upon  rocks 
or  a  shallow  bottom. 

WEALTH.  Affluence.  Opo- 
LENCB.    Riches. 

Wealth  (A.  S.  tDeUty  toell  beinf^, 
riehet)  is  the  simplest  and  the  generic 
term,  denoting  at  first  prosperi^, 
weal  as  opposed  to  woe,  and  after- 
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wards  Itrge  poMeasiona  of  money, 
(roods,  or  land. 

Afflitknce  (Lat.  tfftAn,  to  flaw 
towards)  carries  whh  it  the  idea  of 
large  sources  and  nnfailine  supplies 
of  the  good  thines  of  this  life,  espe- 
cially of  those  eleganoes  and  loxn- 
riea  which  are  the  tokens  of  wealth. 

Opulence  (Lat.  ^ipHUntiaf  richei) 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  abundance, 
as  Riches  (Fr.  rieheue^  the  noun 
being  therefore  in  English  properly 
singular,  not  plural)  of  value.  Riches 
expresses  an  abundance  of  valuable 
things  irrespectively  of  ownership,  as 
Wealth  may  express  the  same ;  while 
Affluence  and  Opulence  are  not 
spoken  of  irrespectively  of  the  subjects 
of  them;  as,  riches  is  a  snare  to  many; 
the  wealth  of  London  ia  enormous. 
Affluence,  Opulence,  and  Rjoibs 
are  used  only  in  the  sense  of  matoial 
possessions.  Affluence  is  hardly  ap- 
plicable,  like  Opulence,  to  localities. 
0]>ulent  (not  affluent)  provinces  or 
cities.  So  much  more  strietW  reU* 
tive  to  persons  are  wealth,  affluence, 
and  opulence,  that  men's  condition 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  either 
of  these;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  of  a  condition  of  riches. 
Riches  and  opulence  difier  in  that 
riches  is  an  abundance  of  good  things, 
opulence  is  the  assemblage  of  enjoy- 
ments which  riches  can  procure.  A 
miseris  rich,  not  opuknt.  Possession 
and  enioymentare  the  two  conditiona 
of  opulence. 

*'  That  wealth  ooniists  in  moatj,  car  in 
gold  and  nlrer,  is  a  popular  notion  whieh 
natnrallj  arisM  ftnom  the  doable  aetioo  of 
monef  at  the  instmment  of  eommeree  and 
as  the  measnre  of  Talne.*— Smith,  W»M 
of  Nations. 

"Thoagh    an   nnwieldf  affluence  may 
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alfbrd  some  empty  pleasore  to  the  imagi- 

natioo«  yet  that  small  pleasore  is  fkr  from 

\  able  to  oovnterrall  the  embittering 


cares  that  attend  an  oTergrown  fortone.*'— 

BOTUL 

The  woaUh  of  the  Medici  made  them 
masters  of  Florence,  ^hooffh  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  considerable  compared  to 
the  onited  property  of  that  u/pmUaiA  repob- 
Ite."— Hume. 

•«  With  the  greater  part  of  rieh  people, 
the  chief  eigoyment  of  ridies  eonsivts  in  the 
pacade  of  rickes,  whieh,  in  their  eye,  is 
nerer  to  complete  as  when  they  appear 


to  yosiesi  thoee  decisive  marks  of  opdenn 
whieh  noboihr  can  possess  bnt  themeerres." 
—Smits,  WoaUK^fNaXiMS. 

WIND.  Breeze.  Blast.  Gale. 
Gust. 

Of  these.  Wind  (A.  S.  wtmi)  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  indefi- 
nite. 

Breeze  (Fr.  frrise,  It.  frmm,  Sp. 
Imsa  (N.  £.  wind),  origin  unknown : 
Littr£)  ia  a  gentle,  oiderly  wind. 

Blast  (A.  S.  fricft)  denotes  vio- 
lence or  effort  of  blowing ;  as  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  of  bellows,  of  artillery. 

A  Gale  (Icel.  gola^  a  drsese)  is  a 
strong  but  steady  wind. 

A  Gust  (IceL  fiatr)  is  a  wind  at 
once  violent  and  fitful,  or,  rather,  it  is 
itself  a  fit  of  wind. 

WISDOM.    Prudence. 

Prudence  (Lat.  friidenXiaf  for  frbfU- 
dentia)  is  a  reasonable  foresight. 

Wisdom  (A.  S.  wisdSm)  makes  us 
act  and  think  to  the  purpose.  Pru- 
dence prevents  us  from  acting  and 
thinking  to  the  contrary.  The  one  is 
positive  andthe  other  negative.  The 
one  seeks  to  find  the  right  way  for  ac- 
complishing its  ends,  the  other  seeks 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
wrong  with  a  view  to  avoiding  it. 
The  wise  man  employs  what  seems  to 
be  the  best  means  ofsuccess,  walking 
by  the  light  of  reason.  The  prudent 
man  takes  the  way  that  he  thmks  the 
most  sure,  and  trusts  not  himself  to 
unknown  paths.  Wisdom  is  higher 
than  pradence,  for  it  has  truth  for  its 
object,  while  prudence  proposes  hap- 

J>ine8s.  Wisoom  is  reason  made  per- 
ect  by  knowledge.  I^denceisn^ht 
reason  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  therefore  comes  lareely  from  ex- 
perience of  life.  Wisdom  is  theo- 
retieal,  prndeuoe  practical.  Of  all 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  wisdom  is 
the  higfaes^  and  prudence  the  most 
usefol.  Wisdom  is  not  properly  a 
virtue,  but  only  so  fi^  as  it  is  Drought 
to  bear  upon  morals.  Prudence  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  sharing  its 
place  with  temperance,  justice,  and 
rectitude.  Wisdom  shows  generallv 
the  end  andthe  war.  Prudence,  with 
its  practical  knowledge  and  exped- 
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ence,  will  oflen  point  out  waji  witb 
which  wildom  does  not  happen  to  be 
cognizanL  Wisdom  enlig^ntened  bj 
knowledge  dictates  true  precepts. 
Prudence  aided  by  experience  recom- 
mends reasonable  rules.  Wisdom 
takes  hi{^h  and  broad  yiews,  prudence 
deals  with  details  of  conduct  and 
counts  its  steps.  The  one  thinks  well, 
the  other  acts  well.  It  was  this  wis- 
dom that  Solomon  asked  from  on  high. 
And  so  wisdom  guides  while  prudence 
cautions.  It  may  be  said  that  wisdom 
contains  prudence  as  a  part  of  itself. 
One  cannot  be  wise  without  being 
prudent,  but  one  maj  be  after  a  sort 
prudent  without  being  wise.  So  we 
sp^eak  of  the  Almighty  as  perfectly 
wise,  not  prudent ;  ror  they  are  strong 
who  are  wise,  but  the  weak  may  he 
prudent.  Yet  though  ^  prudence  is 
only  a  part  of  wisdom,  wisdom  is  with- 
out  it-  worse  than  imperfect.  Pru- 
dence is  wisdom's  practical  safeguard. 

WISH.    Besirb. 

In  Wish  (A.  S.  toucan,  to  wiiky  to 
adopt)  the  feeling  is  gentler,  and  the 
object  more  remote. 

In  Dbsirb  (Fr.  diikr,  Lat.  dmd^ 
rium)  the  feeling  is  more  ea^r,  and 
the  object  more  at  hand.  Wishes  are 
at  most  warm  and  strong.  Desires 
may  be  impetuous  and  ungoremable. 
In  expressing  one's  feelings  toward 
others  oyer  wnom  we  haye  authority, 
it  is  a  much  milder  form  of  command 
to  say,  **  1  wish  you  to  do  this,"  than 
to  say,  ''I  desire  you  to  do  this," 
thouf[h  the  feeling  prompting  the  in- 
junction may  be  the  same.  The  former 
IS  the  gender,  the  latter  the  more 
authoritatiye  mode  of  speech.  Desire 
errs  on  the  side  of  a  want  of  regulation, 
wishes  on  the  side  of  misapprehension 
of  good  and  of  undue  number. 

*'  A  Vfisk  b  ftn  insetiye  detiro.  It  Is  the 
resvlt  of  tkat  looging  altar  lu^ppliMM  to  n*- 
toral  to  BMB  in  ease*  whero  no  expeeta- 
tions  cftn  bo  frvmed,  no  dtotU  can  bo 
made."-  COQAH. 

"  Desire  influential  to  action  mmj  be  de- 
fined that  Qne««7  sensation  excited  in  the 
mind  by  the  riew  or  bj  the  eonteninlati<m 
of  anjr  desirable  good  which  is  not  in  onr 
possession,  which  we  are  soUdtons  to  ob- 
tuio,  and  of  which  the  attainment  appeals 
ut  least  possible."— 7M(<. 


WITNESS.    DipONBNT. 

The  WiTMESs  (A.  S.  witnes,  I 
Udgt^  tsttmony)  is  he  who  knows 
fi^  personal  perception  or  obserra- 
tion,  and,  in  an  extended  sense,  a 
person  who  for  legal  purposes  attests 
generally;  while  Deponsnt  (Lat. 
dcponUn,  tolmfdown ;  and, afterwards, 
to  bear  witnea)  is  one  who  giyes  bis 
eyidence  in  a  court  of  law.  Eyery 
deponent  is  a  witness ;  but  eyery -wit- 
ness is  not  a  deponent,  as,  me  in- 
stance, he  who  witnesses  the  signing 
of  a  document  Wftness  is  ti^  ge- 
neric, Deponbnt  the  specific  and  tech- 
nical term.  In  law  the  deponent  is 
one  who  giyes  written  testimony  un- 
der oath,  which  is  called  a  dqttmtunty 
to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  a  case  before 
a  court  of  justice^  as  distinguished 
from  the  affiant  who  makes  an  amdayit 
or  declaration  under  oath  to  establish 
the  truth  of  his  statement. 

«*There  Is  latisfiMtorf  eridenee  tbnt 
many  professing  to  be  original  witnetses  of 
the  Christaaa  mlzndes  passed  their  liree  in 
laboors,  daagora,  aadsufaings,  Tohntarilj 
andergmu  in  attestation  of  the  aeeoants 
which  tbcT  deliyered,  and  solely  in  eomee 
qnenoe  of  their  belief  in  the  trath  of  those 
acconnts,  and  that  thef  also  sabmitted  from 
the  same  motives  to  newmles  of  ooodnet.'* 
— Falbt. 

**  The  pleader  having  q»oke  his  best. 

Had  witnesa  readj  to  attest. 

Who  fairly  ooald  on  oath  depose. 

When  question  on  the  fort  arose. 

That  erery  article  was  tme ; 

No  f^irther  theao  deponmtt  knew." 

BwiTT. 

WOOD.  Forest.  Grovk.  Brake. 
Thiceet.    Copse. 

A  space  of  ground  oorered  by  trees 
is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms; 
but  a  Wooo  (A.  S.  wudu)  is  smaller 
than  a  Forest  (Fr. /orit,  Lat/Vrvgfu, 
unencUmd  woedUmd;  mo  Bracbet's 
account)^more  oared  for  and  eald- 
yated.  The  wood  is  near  human 
dwellings  and  often  yisited.  It  im 
trayersed  b^  firequent  footsteps.  It 
is  bright  with  wud  flowers,  and  re- 
sounds to  the  sohgs  of  birds.  The 
forest  is  wild,  remote,  and  unfamiliar, 
perhaps  impenetrable,  little  trodden 
oy  human  feet,  the  resort  of  the 
hunter,  the  haunt  of  wild  animals. 
In  its  original  meaning  the  forest  did 
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not  neceaaanlj  impty  treeo,  though 
trees  naturally  grew  m  moft  unculti- 
Tated  solitudes.  The  term  forest 
meant  a  siMioe  of  gpround  kept  for  ike 
chase,  ana  belonging  to  the  king  or  a 
noble,  and  subject  to  peculiar  laws. 

The  Grow  (A.  S.grdf),  connected 
with  the  yerb  grave  tiud  groove,  is  ety- 
mologioally  a  place  cut  oat  among 
treen.  The  groye  differs  from  the 
wood  and  the  forest.  It  is  commonly 
freouented.  Its  trees  are  cultiyated 
to  tneir  full  heifl'ht,  and  it  is  cleared 
of  all  underwood.  It  was  of  old  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  some  deity,  or 
was  a  shady  retreat  of  students  and 
philosophers. 

WORK.    Labour.    Toil. 

Work  (A.  8.  weorcy  i30"k,  iabour^ 
w  the  generic  term.  It  may  be  hard 
or  light. 

Labour  (Lat.  lUbbrtm)  is  hard 
work. 

Toil  ^0.  Do.  tiiy/,  labour^  connected 
with  till,  A.  8.  tilian)  is  grievous 
work. 

WORLDLY.  Secular.  Tem- 
poral. 

Worldly  (A.  8.  woruld-lic)  means 
relating  to  the  world,  especially  rela- 
ting to  this  world  or  life  m  contradis- 
tinction to  the  life  to  come ;  as  worldly 
pleasures,  affections,  maxims,  actions, 
and  the  like. 

Secular  (Lat  s^eUlaris ;  j«cK/um, 
the  age  or  fashion)  means  relating  to 
die  world,  in  the  sense  of  worldly 
fashions,  habits,  or  modes  of  liying. 

Temporal  (Lat.  tempbralis,  tempuSf 
time)  means,  literally,  lasting  for  a 
time,  as  distinguish^:!  tnm  eternal. 
In  common  parlance.  Worldly  is  op- 
posed to  heayenly ;  Temporal,  to  eter- 
nal ;  Secular,  to  ecclesiastical  or  reli- 
gious. Secular  is  morally  an  indiffe- 
rent term.  The  same  may  commonly 
be  said  of  Temporal;  bnt  Worldly 
has  generally  a  bad  sense,  as  a  worldly 
spirit  is  one  which  is  imbued  by  sordid 
pinciples  of  gain,  and  is  wanting  in 
nigh-mindedness  or  parity  of  motiye. 
The  Upper  House  of  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  consists  of  Lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal.    The  office  of  a 
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clergyman  is  ecclesiastical;  that  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  itself  secular,  though 
the  two  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
person. 

"  When  we  hare  called  off  our  thooghts 
Art>m  worldly  panaita  aod  engtfemeata. 
then,  and  not  nil  then,  are  we  at  liberty  to 
fix  them  on  the  beet,  the  moct  deeerring 
and  desirable  of  objecCa,  Ood."— Attsr- 
BURT. 

**  For  it  is  to  be  considered  that  men  of  » 
secular  life  and  cooTertation  are  (generally 
•o  engaged  in  the  bosincM  and  aflSurs  of 
this  wcnrld,  that  they  very  rarely  acquire 
skill  enongh  in  reHgion  to  conduct  them- 
■elree  eafely  to  hearen  through  all  thoee 
diiBcnlties  and  temptatioiu  that  lie  in  their 
way.**— Scott,  Christian  Life, 

"  Thia'act 
Shall  bmiee  the  head  of  Satan,  cmth  hi* 

■trenjKthf 
Defeating  Kn  and  Death,  hi*  two  nuun 

aime. 
And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  etinn. 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  vie. 

toi^s  heel. 
Or  them  whom  He  redeeme."    BliLTOir. 

WRATH.  Anoer.  Choler.  Ire* 
Raoe. 

An  impatience  and  disturbance  of 
spirit  against  others  is  characteristio 
of  these  terms.  Wrath  (A.  8.  wr«iS, 
wrath)  is  commonly  connected  wiUi 
a  proud,  yindictiye,  or  imperious  na- 
ture. We  speak  of  the  wrath  of 
kings  and  mighty  men,  and  so  the 
term  hardly  seems  to  harmonize  with 
the  idea  of  anger  in  inferior  mortals. 
We  sneak  especially  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almight^.  The  term  Wrath,  un- 
like Anoer,  is  inapplicable  to  the  pas- 
sions of  inferior  animals.  Wrath  is 
yiolent  and  continuous  anger,  acoom- 

ried  b;^  yindictiyenestf,  or,  at  least, 
^  a  desire  of  inflicting  punishment 
upon  its  object. 

'*  A  rerenger  to  execute  torath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil."— £^2uA  BibU. 

Anoer,  on  the  other  hand  (Lat. 
angdrefHf  compression  rf  the  neck,  fix>m 
angerey  to  chohty  Gr.  ayxiiv,  lo  press 
tightl\f)y  is  the  term  to  express  the 
cominon  feeling  of  men,  who  are 
ready  to  feel  keen  displeasure  acainst 
wrong,  real  or  supposed,  whetner  in 
the  case  of  others  or  themselyes. 
Anger  may  be  selfish  or  disinterested. 

"  ^ii^er  b  the  strooff  pawioii  or  emotion 
impreieed  or  excited  by  a  ssase  of  injury 
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Kceived  or  in  etmtemplfttioD,  that  is,  bj  the 
ideaof  tomethioff  of  a  pexiiicioas  nature  «ad 
tendency  being  aooe  or  intended  in  riols- 
tion  of  9ome  svppoeed  obligation  to  a  con- 
trary oondvet.''---€oGAir. 

C  HOLER  (Fr.  eolertf  Lat.  chWra, 
biUi  from  Gr.  x^^^>  ^^  cholera) 
denotes  tbe  constitutional  ajspect  of 
tokger,  or  the  feeline  as  it  affects  the 
frame,  eestnres,  aad  countenance  of 
men.  The  choleric  is  quick  to  Anger, 
bj  force  of  natural  temperament. 

"  His  constitution,  indeed,  inclined  him  to 
be  cKoUric;  but  he  gained  so  perfect  an 
asoendant  over  his  panion  that  it  nerer 
ai^peared,  exe^t  sometimes  in  his  counte- 
nance apon  a  rery  high  proroeation." — 

BOTUC. 

Ire  ( Lat.  tra)  may  be  taken  as  some- 
times a  poetic  equivalent  of  Anger. 
But  anger  is  more  se  rere  and  enduring; 
ire,  more  explosive,  less  reasoning, 
pretending  less  of  cause  and  ground 
of  offence. 

"  Breaches  through  which  the  wrath  of 
an  ire/«Z Judge  may  hereafter  break  in  upon 
us."— South. 

Rage  (Fr.  ra^,  Lat.  rUbiet)  is  a 
Tehement,  ungoremable  ebullition  of 
anger  akin  to  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
ease, breaking  forth  into  eztraymgant 
expressions  and  yiolenoe  of  demean- 
our. Wrath  maj  be  justifiable,  and 
anger  may  be  just ;  but  rage  is  a  dis- 
temper of  the  soul  to  be  regarded  only 
with  abhorrence. 

*' Anger,  In  the  excess  of  its  TioIntee« 
when  it  is  exoited  to  a  dMree  of  frenxy,  so 
that  the  mind  his  totally  lost  self-com- 
mand, when  it  prompts  to  threats  and  ac- 
tions extravagant  and  atrocious,  is  termed 

W^tf."— COGAK. 

WREATH.  Garland.   Chaplet. 

Wreath  (A.  ^.wradh)  is anythiner 
continuously  twisted  into  substantiiu 
form  or  which  wears  such  an  appear- 
ance, as  a  wreath  of  vapour  or  of 
flowers. 

The  Garland  (0.  Fr.  garlands)  is 
a  wreath  of  leaves,  flowers,  or  lea- 
thers. 

Chaplet  (O.  Fr.  chapelet,  a  little 
head-dreu)  is  a  rarland  or  wreath  to 
be  MTom  on  the  head.  The  ohapkt  is 
placed  on  the  person  or  a  statue.  The 
garland  is  commonly  carried  in  the 
band,  and  the  wreath  deposited  for 
decoration  or  commemoration  in  some 
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particular  locality,  or  suspended  upon 
some  object. 

WRENCH.    Wreot.    Wring. 

Wrbnch  (A.  S.  wrenean)  denotas 
the  combinanon,  in  the  exercise  of 
fierce,  of  pulling  and  twisting. 

Wrest  (A.  S.wrdtan)  denotes  the 
same  thing,  but  superadds  the  ide*  of 
disengagement.  Athingisoommonly 
•aid  to  be  wrenched  out,  and  wrested 
away,  the  action  of  wresting  originat- 
ing m  a  desire  to  twist  the  thi^  out 
of  some  position  or  poasessiou  in  which 
it  is  held. 

Wring  (A.  S.  wrimgan)  denotes 
the  exercise  of  a  force  by  twisting, 
which  does  not  pass  beyond  the  struc- 
ture of  the  thing  or  substance  twisted ; 
as  to  wring  one's  hands,  to  wring  a 
wet  doth.  To  wrine  and  to  wrench 
may  be  the  work  of  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  wrest,  always  of  design.  The 
two  former  are  only  used  in  physical 
and  analogous  senses.  To  wrest  has 
also  the  moral  mea^g  of  distort,  as 
by  violent  twisting  to  misinterpret 
words. 

WRITER.  Penman.  Author. 
Scribe. 

Of  these,  the  most  generic  is  Wri- 
ter, meaning  one  who  writes,  whether 
bj  writing  be  meant  literary  composi- 
tion or  the  mere  formation  of  letters 
by  the  pen,  or  any  similar  process 
(A.  S.  imtan). 

Penman  is  a  man  who  handles  a 
pen  (Lat.  penno,  a  feather)^  and  pro- 
perly means  one  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  pen  mechanically — a  master  ot 
caligraphy. 

Author  (Lat.  auctdt)  is  one  whose 
pen  or  writing  is  the  medium  of  ori- 
ginal thoughts.  The  term  Ims  a 
nuniliar  and  a  more  dignified  mean- 
ing. A  writer  of  a  letter  is  not  termed 
technically  an  author,  unless  tbe  letter 
passed  into  a  literary  finrn.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  wrote  the  letter 
might  be  called,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  the  author  of  it,  if  its 
contents  were  canvassed. 

Scribe  (Lat.  icrihitref  to  write)  is  a 

f professional  writer  oflfioally  and  pub- 
ioly  appointed^  or  exercising  the  art 
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of  traiiioribuig  or  writing  from  dicta- 
tion M  a  trade.  The  office  belongs  to 
ancient  timet  and  foreign  oountriea, 
rather  than  to  oorselres. 

'*  The  croeiflzioii  of  Christ  andar  Poatint 
PilAte  it  related  by  Tacitos,  and  divert  of 
the  mott  remarkable  drcmnttaiicet  attend- 
ing it,  each  at  the  earthquake  and  miraeii- 
loQs  darkneat,  were  recorded  in  the  pnbUo 
Roman  reffittertyconunonlj  appealed  to  hy 
the  Artt  Ohrittian  writen,  at  wlaat  eoold 
not  be  denied  hy  the  adTenarita  them- 
telTet,"— CULBXX. 

*<  Sanderton  callt  him  a  common  peMium, 
who  penciled  the  dlalofue  (probablf  the 
decalogue)  in  the  Dutch  Church.  London, 
hit  flrtt  rite  of  preferment.''— WALPOLI, 
AMcdoUi  of  Famting, 

•*  An  amtkorltts  pamphltt."— FUXXJS. 

"  Scrib€  wat  a  name  which,  among  the 
Jewt,  waa  applied  to  two  torts  of  offloen  i 
1.  To  a  dTil;  and  toittigniflei  a notarr  or, 
in  a  large  tente,  anj  one  emplofed  to  draw 
op  deeda  and  writingt.  3.  Thit  nan»e  tenftt 
tigniAea  a  church  olHcer.  one  tkilflU  and 
conversant  in  the  law  to  interpret  and  ex- 
plain it.''~8oi7TH. 


Y. 

YIELD.    Submit. 

To  Yield  (A.  8.  g«ldan,  to  pay, 
yield)  is  to  surrender  one's  self  in  con- 
sequence of  external  pressure— 

**  I  wat  not  bom  to  yield,  thoa  hanghtj 
Soot.- 
It  differs  somewhat  from  Suaiirr.  At 
least  Milton  makes  a  distinction: 
"And  courage  nerer  to  nbmit  •ryitld,* 
To  Yisxj)  is  less  roluntarj  than  to 
Submit.  We  yield  when  our  force  has 
been  yainlj  exerted  against  force 
which  has  proved  superior  to  our  own. 
We  sometimes  submit  because  it  is 
prudent,  or  not  altogether  uncon^ 
nialy  or  because  we  recognise  superior 
authoritj.  I  yield  because  I  am  com- 
pelled ;  1  choose  whether  I  will  sub- 
mit or  not.  Yielding  is  therefore 
final  and  complete.  It  is  possible  that 
submission  may  be  partial.  In  yield- 
ing, the  characteristic  idea  is  the 
mastery  orer  one's  own  will ;  in  sub- 
miraion,  the  placing  one's  self  at  the 
will  of  another,    ft  is  true  that  we 


may  yield  to  moral  as  weH  te  to  phy- 
sical force,  as  we  may  yield  to  en- 
treaty ;  still  it  is  always  force  to  which 
we  yield.  One  yields  afUr  a  straggle, 
one  may  submit  without  resistance. 

YOUNG.  JuTXNiLB.  PuvmiLi. 
Youthful. 

YouNo  (Lat.  jiMinis)  denotes  the 
Sjge  of  youth;  the  rest  its  ohanicteris- 
tics.  JuTXMiLB  denotes  the  character 
of  youth  in  regard  to  its  tendencies, 
training,  pursuits,  and  the  like ;  Pux- 
RiLB  (Lat.  pi#r,  s  froy),  the  character 
of  such  actions  or  thoughts  as  savour 
of  youth  in  grown-up  persons,  whose 
iuogment  and  tastes  are  presumed  to 
be  mature.  Younirui.,  on  the  other 
hand,  denotes  the  normal  character  of 
youth,  and  expresses  thequality  which 
rigbtlr  and  naturally  belongs  to  the 
period  of  youth,  and  may  be  expected 
to  manifest  itself  in  connexion  with 
the  earlier  times  ofhnman  life.  Young 
is  simply  0|^>ofed  to  old. 

"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ; 
▼et  nerer  taw  I  the  righteont  fbrtaken,  nor 
bit  teed  begging  their  bread.*'— ^I^m* 
J^sabnt. 

-  Here  (in  «Bomeo  and  Juliet  *)  i*  one  of 
the  few  attempto  of  Shaketpeare  to  exhibit 
the  conTenation  of  gentlemen,  to  repretent 
the  airj  tprightlineis  ef/MMnife  elegance." 
— Joaxsox. 

**  T\m  euro  a  praetiee  that  iSTonn  much 
of  pedantry,  a  reeerre  otpueriUty  we  hare 
not   ah^en  off  from  ■ohooL''— Bbowv, 
Vttugcct  Ai'i'ort. 
"  It  the  not  mora  than  painting  eaa  ez- 


Or  youtl^  poets  fanof  when  they  lore  f  * 

BOWB. 


Z. 

ZEAL.    Ardour.    Fervour. 

Zeal,  in  reference  to  these  other 
synonyms,  is  specific^  whUe  they  are 
characteristic  or  habitual.  Zea  l  (  Fr 
teU.  Gr.  ^oc)  is  passionate  ardour 
in  teTOur  of  a  person  or  a  cause. 

ARi>ouR(Lat.  ardor;  ardov^  to  frum) 
is  simply  warmth  or  heat  of  passion 
in  lore,  pursuit,  or  exertion. 

Fervour  (Lat./«n»r //ww*,  to  he 
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hot)  denotes  the  constitutional  sute 
or  temperament  of  ioilividuaU.  We 
apeak  of  tlie  ferrour  of  passion,  decla- 
mation, supplication,  desire,  as  de- 
moHitraliv€  of  warmth.  Ardour  is 
more  deeply  seated ;  as  ardent  friend- 
ship, love,  seal,  deyotedness.  **  The 
ardour  of  nis  friendship  prompted  the 
fervour  with  which  he  spoke. 

**  Tbere  it  aothiac  ia  which  mea  more 
deedvtt  tbeaselTSs  uuui  ia  wh»t  the  work! 


rails  xmL  There  are  to  many  pewiwi 
which  hide  themeelTcs  under  it,  end  s» 
manj  mieehieft  arMng  fbom  it,  that  eone 
hare  cone  eo  lar  at  to  aaj  it  wonld  kave 
heen  for  the  beneAt  of  mankind  if  it  had 
never  been  reckoned  in  the  eatalo^aa  ol 
virt  ntt,*'^Sp0etator, 
"All  martial  tn  herself,  hi  ererj  breast 
She  kindled  ardomn  infinite,  and  streuth 
For  eeaseless  fight  iafnaod  into  them  lUl.'* 

COWPKB. 

•*  Wing'd  with  the/nvew  of  her  love.** 
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A. 

Abandon,  1 
Abandoned,  S 
Abase,  4 
Abasement,  6 
Abt8h,7 
Abate>  Ussen,  7 
—^  subside,  707 
Abatement,  304 
Abbey,  f76 
Abbreviate,  16 
Abdicate,  664 
Abduction,  95 
Aberrant,  8 
Aberration,  555 
Abettor,  9 
Abeyance,  350 
Abhor,  10 
Abide,  10 
AbiUty,  11 
Abject,  base,  149 

mean,  562 

Abjure,  13 
Abnegation,  314 
AbnOTmal,  8 
Abode,  470 
Abolish,  14 
Abominable,  404 
Abominate,  10 
Aboriginal,  515 
Abortiye,  517 
Abound,  716 
Above,  15,  598 
Abridge,  16 
Abridgment,  16 
Abrogate,  14 
Abrupt,  17 
Abscond,  651 
Absent,  18 
Absolute,  19 
Absolution,  90,  6^8 
Absolve,  fl 


Absorb,  496 
Absorbed,  18 
Abstain^  22 
Abstemious,  23 
Abstinence,  22 
Abstinent,  23 
Abstract,  abridgment,  16 
— -  to  distinguish,  345 
Abstracted,  18 
Abstraction,   abduction, 
23 

—  estrangement,  394 
Abstruse,  24 
Absurd,  24 
Abundant,  279 
Abuse,  misuse,  26 

—  invective,  532 
Abusive,  677 
Academy,  26 
Accede,  27 
Accelerate,  28 
Accent,  30 
Access,  32 
Accessible,  72 
Accession,  512 
Accessory,  9 
Accept,  30 
AccepUble,  31 
Acceptance,  31 
Acceptation,  31 
Acdaent,  casually,  32 

—  chance,  218 

quality,  638 

Accidental,  210 
Acclamation,  238 
Accommodate,  61 
Accommodating,  236 
Accompany,  34 
Accompaniment,  33 
Accomplice,  9 
Accomplish,  34 
Accomplishments,  48 
Accord,  80 


Accordance,  564 
Accordant.  268 
Accordingly,  266 
Accost,  36 
Account,  biU,  37 
^""~  narratwe,  37 
—^consideration,  267 
—  importance,  505 

sake,  673 

AccountMle,  39 
Accredit,  41 
Accrue,  44 
Accumulate,  477 
Accurate,  395 
Accuse,  222 
Accustom,  43 
Acerbity,  48 
Achieve,  uecompUs/i,  34 

finish,  43 

Achievement,  410 
Acid,  44 
Acknowled^,  own,  44 

reeogntte,  653 

Acquaint,  519 
Acquaintance,  45 
Acquiesce,  27 
Acquire,  46 
Acquirement,  47 
Acquirements,  48 
Acquisition,  47 
Acquisitive,  465 
Acquisitiveness,  361 
Acquit,  fl 
Acquittel,336 
Acndy44 
Acrimony,  48 
Act,  actum,  49 

todo,S4» 

to  operate,  594 

Action,  sfi  act,  49 

gesture,  50 

battle,  159 

Active,  bumif  195 
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Active,  diligmUy  S29 
Activity,  aUrtneu,  86 
- — energy,  379 
Actor,  50 
Actual,  50 
Actuate,  53 
Acute,  54 
AdtLge,  641 
Adapt,  to  adfuttf  61 

tofii,  4S5 

Ad(L5^ 
Addict,  «66 
Addition,  51S 
Address,  to  accott,  36 
^—  neoehf  56 

dexterity^  3fS 

dinctUnif  331 

Adduce,  57 
Adequate,  58 
Adhere,  941 
Adherence,  60 
Adherent,  60 
Adhesion,  6b 
Adhesive,  61 
Adjacent,  273 
Adjective,  387 
Adjoining,  273 
Adioum,  640 
Adjudge,  138 
Amunct,  33 
A^^ure,  263 
Adpust,  61 
Administer,  709 
Administration,  223 
Admirable,  62 
Admissible,  63 
Admission,  63 
Admit,  to  receioe,  63 

to  allow,  63 

Admittance,  63 
Admonish,  64 
Adopt,  65 
Adore,  65 
Adorn,  66 
Adroit,  6T 
Adroitness,  323 
Adscititious,  122 
Adulation,  437 
Adulterated,  281 
Advance,  to  adduce,  57 
—  to  proceed,  631 
^—  to  promote,  635 
Advancement,  636 
Advantage,  68 
Advent,  69 
Adventitious,  122 
Adventure,  69 
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Adventurous,  69 
Adveisarj,  379 
Adverse,  contrary,  70 

reluctant,  657 

Adversity,  71 
Advert,  91 
Advertence,  91 
Advertise,  71 
Advice,  71 

Advise,  to  ad-monitk,  64 
—  to  inform,  519 
Advisedly,  72 
Advocate,  617 
Affable,  72 
Affair,  73 
Affect,  concern,  73 

to  a$tume,  74 

Affecting,  606 
Affection,  127 
Affectionate,  75 
Afllance,  beUcf,  161 

dependence,  314 

Affinity,  75 
Affirm,  125 
Affix,  76 
Affliction,  77 
Affluence,  740 
Afford,  to  allow,  91 

to  yield,  78 

Affray,  645 
Affront,  526 
Afraid,  721 
After,  79 
Age,  295 
Aged,  591 
Agent,  417 
Aggrandizement,  636 
Aggravate,  400 
Aggregate,  723 
Aggressor,  80 
Aggrieve^  annoy,  100 

exasperate,  400 

Agility,  86 
AgiUte,  682 
Agitation,  80 
Agony,  601 
Agree,  to  at$ent,  27 
-^—  accord,  80 
Ag^reeable,  81 
Agreement,  82 
Agriculturist,  425 
Aui,  n.,  481 

V,,  481 

Aihnent,  338 
Aim,  83 
Air,  manner  J  83 
— ^  atmosphere,  85 


Air,  diaraeUr,  220 
Alacrity,  86 
Alarm,  n.,  85 

«.,449 

Alertness,  86 
Alien,  441 

Alienation,  estrangewtenL 
394  ^      -^ 

madness,  555 

Alike,  387 
All,  87 
AUay,106 
AUege,57 
Allegiance,  88 
Allegory,  414 
Alleviate,  106 
Alliance,  88 
Allied,  247 
Allot,  90 
Allow,  to  admit,  63 

tovemity  90 

to  bestow,  91 

Allude,  91 
Allure,  383 
Alluring,  130 
Ally,  260 
Almanack,  200 
Almost,  92 
Also,  92 
Alter,  219 
Alteration,  219 
Altercation,  645 
Alternative,  231 
Altitude,  570. 
Always,  continually,  92 

ever,  395 

Amalgamate,  244 
Amalgamation,  256 
Amass,  477 
Amaiement,  94 
Ambassador,  92 
Ambig^uB,  93 
Ambition,  254 
Ambuscade,  94 
Ambush.  94 
Amenable,  aeeountabU,  39 

docile,  348 

Amend,  93 
Amendment,  280 
Amends,  252 
Amiable,  95 
Amicable,  95 
Amount,  723 
Ample,  ipacioiu,  95 
—  oopMiiM,279 
Amulet,  713 
Amusement,  06 
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Analogous,  431 
Analogy,  97 
AnalysiB,  97 
Anathema,  290 
Ancestors,  4'I0 
Ancient,  591 
Ancillaxy,  1^ 
Anecdote,  ST 
Anger,  743 
Angle,  280 
Angry,  605 
An^ish,  601 
Animadyert,  171 
Animal,  98 
Animate,  to  ingjpnt,  98 

to  cheery  9t6 

to  ixeitey  403 

Animation,  99 
Animoeitj,  48 
Annals,  485 
Annex,  55 
Annexed,  60 
Annotation,  589 
Announce,  99 
Annoy,  100 
Annoyance,  313 
Annul,  14 
Anomalous,  101 
Answer,  101 
Answerable,  59 
Antagonist,  379 
Antecedent,  625 
Anterior,  625 
Anticj  102 
Anticipate,  629 
Antipathy,  474 
Antiquated,  591 
Anti<)ue,  591 
Anxiety,  694 
Apartment,  102 
Apathy,  514 
Ape,^0 
Aperture,  594 
Apex,  708 
Aphorism,  641 
Apology,  103 
Apophthegm,  641 
Apostate,  659 
Appal,  341 
Apparatus,  104 
Apparel,  355 
Apparent,  104 
Apparition,  454 
Appeal,  56 
Appear,  678 
Appearance,  106 
Appease,  106 
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Appellation,  577 
Append,  55 
Appendage,  33 
Appetite,  490 
Applaud,  623 
Applause,  108 
Application,  108 
Apply,  76 
Appoint,  to  allot,  90 

to  cotutitutOf  270 

—  to  nominatOy  582 
Apportion,  90 
Apposite,  109 
Appraise,  109 
Appreciate,  109 
Apprehend^  110 
Apprehension,  alatiUy  85 

fiaVf  427 

Apprise,  519 
Approach,  aeeetty  32 
-^—  ajwroximatef  111 
Approbation,  111 
Appropriate,     tuitabltf 
111 

toumrpy  112 

Approval,  111 
Approve,  623 
Approximate,  111 
Apt,  readyj  112 

meet  J  564 

Aptitude,  113 
Arbiter,  537 
Arbitrary,  19 
Arbitrator,  537 
Arbour,  113 
Architect,  190 
Archives,  113 
Ardent,  194 
Ardour,/ert»ur,  431 

ieal,745 

Arduous,  113 
Argue,  to  debatey  299 

to  thowy  685 

Argument,  114 
Arise,  to  aseendy  120 

toflowy^aS 

to  proceed,  631 

Aristocracy,  114 
Armamen^  489 
Armistice,  115 
Arms,  115 
Army,  489 
Aroma,  444 
Arouse,  403 
Arraign,  222 
Arrange,  to  adjutt,  61 
to  range,  648 
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Amy,  355 
Arrest,  486 
Arrrral,09 
Arrive^  115,  249 
Arrogance,  115 
Arrogate,  112 
Art,  ptofestion,  633 
«—  knowledge,  540 
Artful,  117 
Article,  118 
Articles,  468 
Articulate,  636 
Artifice,  728 
Artificer,  120 
Artificial,  119 
Artist,  120 
Artisan,  120 
As,  266 
Ascend,  120 
Ascendancy,  empire,  121 

influence,  519 

Ascertain,  121 
Ascititious,  122 
Ascribe,  122 
Ashes,  122 
Ask,  requett,  123 

tn^utre,  522 

Aspect,  appearance,  106 

view,  124 

Asperity,  48 
Aspersion,  fOi 
Assail,  128 
Assailant,  80 
Assassinate,  53S 
Assault,  v.,  128 

n.,  593 

Assemblage,  124 
Assemble,  248 
Assembly;  124 
Assent,27 

—  affirm,  125 
Assert,  to  affirm,!^ 

to  maintain,  557 

Assessment,  715 
Asseverate,  125 
Assiduons.  329 
Assign,  adduce^  57 

allot,  90 

Assist,  481 
Assistant,  126 
Associate,  251 
Association,  alliance,  88 
—^  iociety^  126 
Assortment,  220 
Assuage,  106 
Assume,  affect,  74 

—  appropriate,  112 
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Assame,  prtium«,  627 
Asflunmcey  boUlH$u,  179 

^006,488 

Astonishinent,  710 
Aflylam.  127 
Atmoipnere;  85 
Atom,  604 
Atonement,  408 
Atrocious,  480 
Attach,  q/^,  76 

—  eonneetf  264 
Attached,  60 
Attachment,  127 
Attack,  v.,  128 

II.,  593 

Attain,  46 
Attainments,  48 
Attempt,  n.,  S68 

1?.,729 

Attend,  hearksrif  477 

accompany.  34 

Attention.  ajtpUcaticn^ 

108 

cartf  480 

Attentive.  129 
Attest,  738 
Attire,  355 
Attitude,  129 
Attractions,  130 
Attractive,  130 
Attribute,  atcribCy  122 

quantify  638 

Audacitj,  179 
Augmentation,  512 
Augur,  131 
August,  460 
Auspicious,  133 
Austere,  681 
Austerity,  133 
Authentic,  135 
Author,  744 
Authoritative,  imperativef 

134 

—  authentic,  135 
Authority,  136 
Authorize,  137 
Auxiliary,  137 
Avail,  733 
Avarice,  131 
Avaricious,  581 
Avenge,  131 
Aver,  125 
Average,  137 
Averse,  adverUy  70 
— —  reluctantj  657 
Aversion,  dugust,  340 
hatred,  474 


Avidly,  361 
Avocation,  375 
Avoid,  391 
Avoudi,  125 
Avow,  44 
Await,  407 
Awaken,  403 
Award,  138 
Aware,  138 
Awe,  85 
Awful,  352 
Awkward,  139 
Awry,  287 
AxioDi,  641 
Asure,139 


B 

Babble,  140 
Bad,  140 
Badge,  141 
Badly,  141 
Baffle,  142 
Balance,  143 
Balk,  333 
Ball,  143 
Band,  143 
Bane,  144 
Banish,  144 
Bank,  246 
Bankruptcy,  145 
Banquet,  146 
Banter,  147 
Barbarism,  642 
Barbarous,  147 
Bare,  mers,  148 

naked,  577 

Bargain,  82 
Barren,  148 
Barter,  149 
Base,  vikf  149 
— Timnrfatwrn,  150 
Bashful,  151 
Basis,  150 
Bastard,  281 
Battle,  152 
Bawling,  238 
Be,  406 
Beam,  153 
Bear,  afford,  78 

ttt/«r,707 

Bearing,  83 
Beast,  98 
Beat,  ttnJtij  154 

defeat,  154 

Beatification,  154 


Beatitude,  470 
Beautiful,  155 
Because,  S66 
Become,  467 
Becoming,  156 
Beg,  123 
Beggar,  157 
Begm,157 
Beginning,  157 
B^ile,500 
Benaviour,  159 
Behind,  79 
Behold,  159 
Beholder,  697 
BelfiT,700 
Belief,  161 
Believe,  718 
Below,  731 
Bemoan,  162 
Bend,  548 
Beneath,  731 
Benediction,  163 
Benefaction,   dottoHm^ 
163 

—  endowment  f  S77 
Beneficent,  164 
Benefit,  68 
Benevolence,  165 
Benevolent,  164 
Benignity,  165 
Bent,  bias,  166 

—  CTfioted,  287 
Benumbed,  723 
Bequeath,  167 
Bereave,  168 
Beseech,  123 
Besides,  alw,  9f 

except,  402 

moreoveTf  ,V4 

Bestow,  alUw,  91 

give,  455 

Betimes,  361 
Betoken,  131 
Betray,  300 
Better,  507 
Beverage,  356 
Bewail,  162 
Bewilderment,  94 
Beyond,  aftoM,  15 
^"""  over,  598 
Bias,  166 

Bid,  168 
Big,  169 
Bigot,  382 
Bin,  37 
BiUow,  740 
Bind,  tit,  169 
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Bind,  obHgif  170 
Bishop,  171 
Biting,  215 
Bitter,  44 
Blame.  171 
Blamelees,  5SS 
BUnch,  173 
Bland,  45S 
Blandishment,  4S7 
Blank,  S75 
Blast,  741 
Blase,  4S5 
Bleach,  173 
Blemish,  174 
Blend,  961 
Blessedness,  470 
Blessing,  benediction^  163 

fcflj^miett,  470 
Blind,  S41 
Blink,  175 
Bliss,  470 
BUthe,2«7 
Block,  175 
Blood-thirsty,  175 
Bloody,  175 
Bloom,  176 
Blossom,  176 
Blue,  139 
Blunder,  390 
Blunt,  f45 
Board,  176 
Boast,  176 
Boatman,  177 
Bodily,  t80 
Body,  177 
Boisterous,  177 
Bog,  559 
Bold,  178 
Boldness,  179 
Bombastic,  730 
Bondage,  f07 
Boon^68 
Boonsh,  233 
Booth,  180 
Booty,  614 
Border,  boundary ^  180 

6rim,  185 

Bore,  214 
Bough,  182 
Bound,  bordtTf  180 

eireumteribif  233 

jitmp,  538 

Boundary,  180 
Boundless,   unboundedy 

182 
—  tmmsnjt,  499 
Bountiful,  164 
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Bowels,  738 
Bower,  11 3 
Brace,  n.,  182 
Brace,  v.,  182 
Brag,  176 
Brake,  742 
Branch,  182 
Brandish,  183 
Brave,  bddy  178 

ehalltngtf  217 

Brawl,  645 
Brawny,  701 
Breach,  183 
Break,  rend,  183 

breachyldS 

Breaker,  740 
Breed^  184 
Breeding,  366 
Breeze,  741 
Bribe,  707 
Brief,  683 
Bright,  184 
BrUliant,  184 
Brim,  185 
Bring,  186 
Brink,  185 
Briskness,  86 
Brittle,  187 
Broad,  187. 
BroU,645 
Broker,  417 
Brook,  188 
Bruise,  188 
Brutal,  147 
Brute,  98 
Buckler,  683 
Bud,  189 
Bufioon,  189 
BnUd,  189 
BuUder,  190 
Building,  365 
Bulk,  190 
Bulky,  191 
Burden,  load,  191 
—  cargo,  209 
Burdensome,  191 
Burial,  192 
Burlesque,  192 
Burning,  194 
Burnish,  195 
Burst,  183 
Bush,  195 
Business,  affair,  73 

employment,  SIS 

-^—  profeuion,  633 
Bustle,  472 
Busy.^o* 
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But,  489 
Butchery,  561 
Butt,  195 
Buxom,  227 
Buy,  196 
Byword,  641 


CabaLl96 
CabaOsticaL  576 
Cabin,  197 
Cajoli  197 
Calamity,  198 
Calculate,  199 
Calendar,  200 
Call,  6u<,  168 

invoht,  too 

Callous,  A35 
Callousness,  514 
Calm,  v.,  106 

n.,  201 

Calumny,  203 
Can,  562 
CnnoeHjjibolishf  14 

efface,  367 

Candid,  478 
Canonisation,  154 
Cant,  204 
Canvass,  217 
CapabUity,  11 
Capacious,  95 
Capacity,  11 
Capital,  230 
Caprice,  204 
Captious,  205 
Captivate,  206 
Captivity,  207 
Capture,  208 
Carcase,  177 
Cardinal,  230 
Care,  charge,  223 

heed,4»0 

ioUeitude,  694 

Careful,  213 

Careless,  inattentive,bC9 

UttUst,  551 

Caress,  209 
Car^o,209 
Cancature,  192 
Carping,  205 
Carnage,  561 
Caioosal,  146 
Carriage,  209 
Carry,  186 
Case,  caitee,  210 
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Cftse,  txampitf  398 

oceumnee,58S 

Cash,  ttO 

Casty  eharueUr^  tfO 

Ihrow,  720 

Casiia],210 
Casualty,  $$ 
Catalogoe.  Sll 
Catastrophe,  196 
Catch,  219 
Categorical,  409 
Cause,  euf,  210 

ereaU,  283 

reii«m,d51 

Caustic,  213 
Caution,  64 
Cautions,  213 
Care,  214 
Cavern,  214 
Cavilling,  205 
Cavity,  214 
Cease,  215 
Cede,  215 
Celebrate,  216 
Celebrated,  423 
Celerity.  646 
Celestial  480 
Censorious,  205 
Censure,  171 
Ceremonial,  444 
Ceremonious,  444 
Ceremonv,  216 
Certain,  50 
Certi^,584 
Cessation,  clom,  243 

intermmUm,  530 

Chafe,  217 
Chaffer,  149 
Chaffrin,  736 
Chafienge,  217 
Chamber,  102 
Champion,  218 
Chance,  accident,  218 

happen^  470 

Change,  bartevy  149 

variatioiiy  219,  735 

to  alUr,  219 

vicissitude,  736 

Changeable,  511 
Changeableness,  204 
Chaplet,  744 
Character,  letUr,  220 

reputatioTif  ttO 

itamp^  220 

disposition^  343 

Charactenstic,  222 
Characterize,  316 


INDEX 

Charge,  to  aecute,  222 

core,  223 

tor,  715 

Charlatan,  224 
Charm,  206 
Charming,  310 
Charms,  130 
Chase,  224 
Chasm,  183 
Chasten,  225 
Chastise,  225 
Chastisement,  643 
Chastity,  225 
Chat,  140 
Chattels,  458 
Chatter,  140 
Cheat,  226 
Checl4665 
Cheer,  226 
Cheerful,  227 
Cherish,  229 
Chide,  171 
Chief,  smttn,  230 

leader,  476 

Chiefly,  230 
Childish,  231 
Chimeriotl,  231 
Choice,  231 
Choke,  232 
Choler,  743 
Choose,  233 
Chronicles,  485 
Churlish,  233 
Cinders,  122 
Circle,  596, 143 
Circuit,  orbit,  596 

round,  670. 

Circulate,  638 
Circumscribe,  233 
Circumspect,  213 
Circumstance,  situation^ 

235 
—  occasion,  588 
Circumstantial,  236 
Circumvention,  446 
Cite,  bid,  168 

quoU,  647 

Civic,  236 
Civil,  polite,  236 

chic,  236 

Civilization,  289 
Chiim,  237 
Clanuurous,  553 
Clamour,  238 
Clande8tme,677 
Clash,  239 
Clasp,  239 


Class,  240 
Classification,  240 
Clause,  612 
aeaa,240 
aeanl7,240 
Clear,  absoim,  21 

apparent,  104 

bright,  184 

to  explain^  241 

fair,  419 

Clearness,  611 
Cleave,  241 
Clemencj,  566 
Clench,  615 
aever,520 
Cleverness,  11 
Climb,  120 
Cloak,241 
Clog,  242 
Cloister,  276 
Close,  n.,  243 

».,433 

n#iir,  579 

to  shut,  687 

Clothes,  355 
Clothing,  555 
Clown,  607 
aoy,462 
Clumsj,  139 
Qutch,  212 
Coadjutor,  126 
Coalesce,  244 
Coarse,  245 
Coast,  246 
Coax,  197 
Coerce,  170 
Coeval,  246 
Cogent^  440 
Cogitation,  718 
Cognate,  247 
Cognisance,  141 
Cohere,  244 
Coherent,  247 
Coin,  210 
Coincide,  80 
Cold,  247 
CoUate,  247 
Colleague,  251 
Collect,  248 
Collected,  201 
Collection,  124 
College,  26 
Collision,  239 
C<rfloquy,  277 
Colossal,  455 
Colour,  dye,  248 
—  hue,  490 
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Colourable,  598. 
Column,  614 
Combat,  152 
Combatant,  218 
Combination,  aUianeef  88 

cabal,  t96 

Combine,  264 
Combustion,  455 
Come,  115,  249 
Comedy,  192 
Comely,  249 
Comfort,  ehetr,  226 

plea$ur«y  617 

Comical,  356 
Command,  249 
Commandmg,  154 
Commemorate,  216 
Commence,  157 
Commencement,  157 
Commend,  625 
Commendable,  546 
Commensurate,  adeqmUf 
58 

coevaly  246 

Comment,  582 
Commentary,  582 
Commerce,  725 
Commercial,  250 
Conuniserauon,  566 
CommiBtion,  41 
Commit,  intrust,  250 

perpttraU,  251 

Commoaious,  276 
Commodity,  458 
Common,  251 
Commonly,  447 
Commonwealth,  650 
Commotion,  262 
Communicate,  501 
Communication,  5i. 
Communion,  529 
Community,  126 
Compact,  agreement,  82 

Companion,  251 
Company,  astembbf,  124 

band^  143 

ComparaUTely,  252 
Compare,  247 
Compartment,  252 
Compaa8,596 
Compassion,  566 
Compatible,  268 
Compel,  170 
Compendium,  16 
Compensation,  252 
Competent,  adefuate,  58 
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Competent,  qualified,  641> 
Competition,  254 
Complain,  254 
Complaint,  558 
Complaisant,  256 
Complete,  entire,  584 

finish,  433 

Completion,  271 
Complex,  256 
Complexity,  2^ 
Compliant^  586 
Complication,  255 
Compliment,  437 
Comply,  27 
Component,  270 
Compose,  256 
Composed,  calm,  201 

sedate,  677 

Compositeness,  255 
Composition,  mixture, 

frame,  445 

Compound,  complex,  256 

to  compote,  256 

Compounding,  255 
Comprehend,  apprehend, 

110 
— —  comprise,  256 
Comprise,  256 
Compronuse,  61 
Compunction,  660 
Compute,  199 
Comrade,  251 
Concarity,  214 
Conceal,  482 
Concealment,  677 
Concede,  215 
Conceited,  570 
Conceive,  110 
Conception, /ancy,  424 

t^M,495 

Concern,  affair,  75 

affect,  75 

interesl,  530 

solicitude,  694 

Concert,  concord,  259 
—  contrive,  275 
Conciliate,  258 
Concise,  succinct,  258 

laconic,  541 

precise,  625 

short,  6SS 

Conclude,  433 
Conclusion,  close,  245 

inference,  518 

Condusiye,  259 
Concomitant.  55 
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Concord,  harmtmyy  259 

melody,  564 

Concur,  80 
Concussion,  685 
Condemn,  171 
Condensed,  258 
Condescending,  72 
Condition,  article,  118 

state,  699 

Condolence,  566 
Condone,  404 
Conduce,  259 
Conduct,  behaviour,  159 

to  direct,  550 

to  lead,  547 

Confabulation,  277 
Confederacy,  88 
Confederate,  260 
Confer,  455 
Conference,  277 
Confess,  44 
Confide,  250 
Confidence,  488 
Confidential,  420 
Confine,  border,  180 
—  eircum»erU>e,  235 
Confined,  578 
Confinement,  207 
Confirm,  corroborate,  260 

establish^  593 

Conflagration,  435 
Conflict,  260 
Conform,  27 
Conformation,  443 
Confound,  to  abash,  7 

to  confuM,  261 

Confront,  261 
Confuse,  to  abash,  7 

to  confound,  261 

Confused,  516 
Confusion,  962 
Confute,  265 
Congenial,  81 
Conglomeration,  256 
Con^tulate,  263 
Conjecture,  468 
Conjuncture,  crisis,  287 

occasion,  588 

Conjure,  adjure,  265 

to  pray,  624 

Connect,  264 
Connexion,  529 
Conquer,  264 
Conqueror,  266 
Conquest,  756 
Consanguinity,  75 
Conscientious,  265 
5  0 
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ConBcioui,  138 
Conscioasneu,  428 
CoDiecnte,  f  66 
Consent,  27 

Consequenoe,  importaneey 
505 

—  inftrt7we^  518 

—  result^  666 
Coniequently,  966 
Conaenre,  486 
Consider,  563 
Considerate,  civily  936 

tliouf^htfiU,  719 

Conaidermtion,  267 
Considerations,    cbmrva- 

turns,  267 

notef,  583 

Consign,  250 
Consistent,  eohtrent,  247 

compatibU,  268 

Console,  226 
Consonant,  268 
Conspicnoos,  104 
Conspiracy,  196 
Constancy,  268 
Consternation,  alarniy  85 
—^  turpriUy  710 
Constituent,  270 
Constitute,  appointf  270 

to  creaUf  283 

Constitution,  445 
Constrain,  170 
Construct,  189 
Construction,  365 
Consult,  270 
Consume,  270 
Consummation,  271 
Contact,  723 
Conup^on,  271 
Contain,  compriie,  256 

holdf  271 

Contaminate,  272 
Contemn.  676 
Contemplate,  behold,  159 

meditate,  563 

Contemporary,  246 
Contemptible,  615 
Contemptuous,  357 
Contend,  to  debaU,  299 

to  ftrivi,  704 

Contention,  703 
Contentment,  273 
Contest,  260 
Contiguous,  273 
Continence,  225 
Continency,  225 
Contingency,  32 


INDEX. 

Contingent,  210 
Continual,  273 
Continually,  92 
Continuance,  274 
Continuation,  274 
Continue,  to  iast,  544 

to  persevere,  610 

Continuity,  274 
Continuous,  273 
Contract,  to  contract,  16 

agnement,  82 

toifcn»fc,687 

Contracted,  578 
Contradict,  274 
Contrariety,  325 
Contrary,  70 
Contrast,  325 
Contrarene,  726 
Contribute,  259 
Contrition,  660 
Contrivance,  407 
Contrive,  275 
Control,  charge,  223 

to  restrain,  665 

Controrersy,  114 
Controrert,  275 
Contumacious,  585 
Contumely,  587 
Convene,  276 
Convenient,  276 
Convent^  276 
Conventional,  119 
Conversant,  277 
Conversation,  277 
Converse,  277 
Convert,  to  changed  219 

proselute,  278 

Convey,  186 
Convict,  to  detect,  279 
— •  crimtuU,  286 
Convince,  279 
Convivial,  693 
Convoke,  V6 
Cool,  247 
Copious,  abundant,  279 

diffuse,  39S 

Copiously,  544 
Copse,  742 
Copy,  example,  398 

to  imitate,  496 

to  transcribe,  726 

Cordial,  478 
Corner,  280 
Coronet,  323 
Corporal,  280 
Corporeal,  280 
Corpse,  177 


Corpulent,  701 
Correct,  to  tmend,  9S 

toehastin,  225 

accurate,  395 

Correction,  280 
Correlativeu  576 
Correspona,  713 
Corroborate,  260 
Corrupt,  to  centamimstef 
272 

to  putrefyf  644 

to  seduce,  67B 

Corruption,  ^5 
Coruscation,  436 
Cost,  280 
Costly,  625 
Costume,  355 
Cottage,  197 
Counsel,  71 
Count,  to  cmUukU,  199 

to  numb§r,  585 

Countenanoe,/aM,  416 

sanction,  673 

Counterfeit,  spuriousy  9B1 

to  imitate,  496 

Country,  542 
Countryman,  607 
Couple,  n.,  182 

«.,  182 

Courage,  734 
Courageous,  178 
Course,  current,  245,  SSt 

poiMge,  604 

road,66S 

Court,  486 
Courteous,  72,  236 
Covenant,  82 
Cover,  482 
Covetous,  581 
Covetousneas,  131 
Coward,  282 
Coxcombical,  ^9 
Coy,  151 
Crack,  183 
Crafty,  117 
Crave,  124 
Craven,  282 
Crasiness,  555 
Create,  283 
Credit,  belief,  161 

character,  220 

Crew,  143 
Crime,  284 
Criminal,  adj.,  286 

n.,286 

Criminate,  222 
Crisis,  287 
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CritCirioiiy  699 
Critioism,  287 
Crooked,  287 
Cro68,448 
Crowd,  288 
Crown,  323 
Cruel,  147 
Cni8li,188 
Cry,  238 
Culmination,  708 
Culpable,  289 
Culprit,  286 
Cultiration,  289 
Culture,  289 
Cunning,  117 
Cupidity,  131 
Curb,  665 
Cure,  290 

Curious,  abttrutty  24 
—  inquisitive,  523 
Current,  eoune,  p&i 

stream,  703 

Curse,  290 

Cursory,  desultory,  291 

hastif,  473 

Curtail,  16 
Curved,  287 
Custody,  539 
Custom, /osAum,  291 

Ux,  715 

Cycle,  596 


D. 

Daily,  293 
Dainty,  293 
Damage,  491 
Damp,  293 
Damsel,  294 
Dandyish,  439 
Danger,  294 
Dangerous,  295 
Dare,  ckaltenge,  217 

venture,  295 

Daring,  178 

Dark,  295 

Dastard,  282 

Date,  295 

Daub,  296 

Daunt,  341 

Dead,  296 

Deadly,  297 

Dealing,  intercourse,  529 

trade,  725 

Dearth,  675 
Death,  297 
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Debar,  298 
Debase,  4 
Debate,  299 
Debauch,  272 
Debilitate,  380 
Decay,  300 
Decease,  297 
Deceit,  301 
Deceitful,  117 
Deceire,  300 
Deoeirer,  506 
Decency,  302 
Decent,  156 
Deception,  301 
Deciae,  to  determine,  302 

to  Judge,  302 

Decision,  &5 
Decisive,  259 
Declaim,  302 
Declare,  to  announce,  99 

to  profess,  633 

-^—  to  ffronounce,  637 
Decline,  decay,  300 

to  refuse,  656 

Decorate,  66 
Decorum,  302 
Decoy,  383 
Decrease,  7 
Decree,  303 
Decry,  304 
Dedicate,  266 
Deduce^  316 
Deduction,    subtraction, 

304 

inference,  518 

Deed,  49 
Defaoe,305 
Defalcation,  305 
Defamation,  203 
Defeat,  baffle,  142 

beat,  154 

Defect;  174 
Defection,  527 
Defective,  305 
Defence,  103 
Defend,  306 
Defender,  617 
Defer,  306 
Deference,  307 
Deficient,  305 
Defile,    to   contaminate, 

272 

^g^f  308 

Definite,  detemunate,  308 

positive,  308 

Definition,  306 
Definitive,  308 


7,55 

Deferm^305 
Deformity,  731 
Defraud^  226 
Defray,  309 
Defunct,  296 
Defy,  217 
Degenerate,  321 
Degrade,  4 
Degree,  240 
Dejected,  671 
Dejection,  309 
Delay,  306 
Delegate,  to  aacredit,  41 

rejtresentative,  662 

Deleterious,  584 
Deliberate,   to   consult, 

270 

to  debate,  299 

Deliberately,  72 
Delicacy,  293 
Delicate,  309,  433 
Delicious,  310 
Delight,  206 
Delighted,  456 
Delightful,  310 
Delineation,  691 
Delinquent,  590 
Deliver,  rescue,  311 

surrender,  312 

pronounce,  312, 636 

Deliverance,  312 
Delivery,  312 
Delude,  300 
Deluge,  312 
Delusion,  301 
Demand,  ciaim,  237 

'"■  require,  66S 
Demeanour,  tur,  83 
—  behaviour,  159 
Demise,  bequeath,  167 

death,  297 

Demolish,  313 
Demonstrate,  685 
Demur,  313 
Demurrer,  313 
Denial,  314 
Denomination,  577 
Denote,  688 
Denosnoe,  171 
Deny,  contradict,  274 
'■^^  disavow,  333 

r«^,656 

Depar^ent,  252 
Departure,  297 
Dependence,  314 
Depict,  316 
Deplore,  162 
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Deponent,  743 
Deportment,  S09 
Depose,  4 
Deposit,  617 
Deposition,  637 
Depravation,  315 
Depraved,  3 
Depravity,  315 
Depreciate,  304 
Depredation,  669 
Depress,  4 
Depression,  309 
Deprive,  hertavt,  168 

deter,  298 

Depth,  315 
Depute,  41 
Deputy,  ambauaiory  92 

rtprttentatwty  662 

Derange,  315 
Derangement,  555 
Deride,  667 
Derive,  316 
Derogate,  316 
Describe;  316 
Description,  37 
Descry,  317 
Desecration,  633 
Desert,  abandon^  1 

dttolatty  318 

tn«nt,568 

Design,  purpou,  317 
-^^  pUniy  616 
Designate,  558 
Designation,  577 
Designing,  117 
Desirable,  371 
Desire,  742 
Desist,  22 
Desolate,  318 
Desolation,  649 
Despair,  319 
Despatch,  28 
Desperate,  488 
Desperation,  319 
Despicable,  615 
Despondency,    d^ection, 

dsfpsir,  319 

Despotic,  19 
Destinittion,  319 
Destine,  90 
Destiny,  destinatum^  319 

fatey  319 

Desutute,  devoid^  320 

forhmy  443 

Destitation,  623 

(  estroy,  eontum$,  270 


INDEX. 

Destroy,  demcUtk^  313 
Destraction,  609 
Destructive,  320 
Desuetude,  321 
Desultory,  291 
Detach,  duengag€y  399 

sspomtr,  680 

DetaU,321 
Details,  321 
Detain,  486 
Detect,  eonvicty  279 

detcrvy  317 

Deter,  321 
Deteriorate,  321 
Determinate,  306 
Determination,  664 
Determine,  to  deeid*^  302 
—  tojudgty  302 
Detest,  10 
Detestable,  404 
Detract,  316 
Detraction,  203 
Detriment,  dimdvantagef 

hurt,  491 

Detrimental,  584 
Devasution,  649 
Develop,  cUar^  %41 

unfoldy  322 

Deviate,  739 
Device,  372 
Devise,  beftsathy  167 

eontrw€f  275 

Devoid,  320 
DevolTe,  42 
Devote,  266 
DevouL  322 
Dexterity,  323 
Dexterous,  67 
Diadem,  323 
Dialect,  544 
Dialogue,  277 
Dictate,  323 
Diction,  613 
Dictionary,  324 
Die,  to  decay ^  300 

to  expirey  408 

Diet,  324 

Diffisrenoe,  variety,  325 

disstntySiS 

—-^quarrel,  645 
Different,  dtverf,  347 

unHhy  733 

Difficult,  113 
Difficulty,  326 
Diffidence,  S27 
Diffident,  ftosl^  151 


Diffident,  lowiy^  554 
Diffuse,  328 
Digest,  16 
Dignity,  loftinm,  328 

majesty,  566 

Digreesion,  386 
Dilate,  329 
Dilatory,  329 
Diligent,  329 
Dim,  295 
Dimensions,  560 
Diminish,  7 
Diminutive,  551 
Diocesan,  171 
Dire,  352 
Direct,  to  eondutt,  330 

ttraighl.  331 

Direction,  addresty  33i 

^itt<fe,  469 

Directly,  331 
Disability,  332 
Disadvantage,  332 
Disaffection,  332 
Disagreement,  difference,^ 

dMisiit,343 

Disallow,  298 
Disappear,  734 
Disappoint,  333 
Disapprobation,  333 
Disapproval,  333 
Disaster,  198 
Disavow,  333 
Disbelie/,  334 
Discaid,334 
Discern,  317 
Discernment,  334 
Discharge,  defrauy  309 

dieeardy  334 

acquittaly  336 

to/ulfily  449 

Disciple,  60 
Discipline,  225 
Disclaim,  333 
Disclose,  divulgey  396 

prmnulgetey  636 

Discompose,  142 
Disoonoert,  142 
Disconnect,  680 
Discontinue,  215 
Discord,  703 
Discordant,  344 
Discourage,  321 
Discourse,  address,  56 
—  ttwwnotion,  277 
Discover,  descry y  SV* 
disclose,^ 
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DiBcovery^iuf,  432 
DiscoTery,  337 
Discredit,  337 
Discreet,  »3 
Discretion,  534 
Discriminate,  345 
Discrimination,  334 
Discursive,  328 
Discuss,  299 
Disdain,  pn<2«,  629 
—  jcom,  676 
Disdainful,  337 
Disease,  338 
Diseased,  574 
Disembodied,  498 
Disengage,  339 
Disentangle,  339 
Disfayoor,  337 
Disfigure,  305 
Disfigurement,  731 
Disgrace,  to  abaUj  4 

ditcndity  337 

Disguise,  339 
Disgust,  dislike,  340 

nameOf  579 

Dishearten,  321 
Dishonest,  540 
Dishonour,  to  abau,  4 

diteredit,  337 

Disinclination,  340 
Disjoin,  680 
Dislike,  ditgutt,  340 

hate,  473 

Dislojal^,  332 
Dismal,  3^ 
Dismay,  341 
Dismiss,  334 
Disorder,  confutim,  262 

to  deranEe,  315 

dtieoM,  338 

Disown,  333 
Disparage,  304 
Disparity,  341 
Dispassionate,  342 
Dispatch,  472 
Dispel,  342 
Dispense,  342 
Disperse,  dispel,  342 

scatter,  675 

Display,  685 
Displease,  589 
Displeasure,  343 
Dispose,  597 
Disposition,  bent,  166 

character,  343 

Disprore,  263 
Dispute,  controvert,  275 


INDEX* 

Dispute,  debate,  299 

quarrel,  645 

Disqualification,  332 
Disqualify,  296 
Disregard,  580 
Dissatis&ction,  343 
Dissemble,  disguise,  339 

feign,  4Z9 

Dissembler,  493 
Disseminate,  638 
Dissent,  343 
Dissertation.  392 
Dissipate,  739 
Dissolute,  344 
Dissonant,  344 
Distant,  344 
Distaste,  340 
Distemper,  338 
Distend,  329 
Distinct,  104 
Distinction,  325 
DistinctiTe,  222 
Distin^^n,  descry,  317 

discriminate,  '345 

—  signaliu,  687 
Distinguished,  373 
Distract,  345 
Distracted,  18 
Distraction,  345 
Distress,  77 
Distribute,  342 
District,  346 
Distrust,  327 
Disturbance,  262 
Disuse,  321 
Diurnal,  293 
Dive,  346 
Diverge,  739 
Divers,  347 
DiTerB]oa,96 
Diversify  395 
Divert,  345 
Diverted,  18 
Divide,  680 
Divination,  468 
Divine,  heaven^  480 

facrtd.  671 

a  theologian,  718 

Diviner,  348 
Division,  60S 
Divulge,  to  disclose,  336 

to  promulgate,  636 

Do,  348 
DocUe,348 
Doctrine,  348 
Document,  349 
Dogma,  348 
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Dogmatical,  609 
Dole,  349 
Doleful,  349 
Domestic,  350 
Domicile,  470 
Dominion,  authority,  136 

«mptre,373 

— -  territory,  718 
Donation,  163 
Doom,  319 
Dormanc  V,  350 
Double-Baling,  359 
Doubt,  hesitation,  350 
—  uncertainty,  731 
Doubtful,  350 
Dower,  351 
Dose,  692 
Dra^,351 
Dram,  351 
Drama.  351 
Drauff nt,  abridgment,  16 

Draw.  351 
Dreaa,  alarm,  85 

/ear,4S7 

Dreadful,  352 
Dream,  66r 
Dreary,  340 
Dregs,  353 
Drench,  354 
Dress,  355 
Drift,  tendency,  356 

import,  604 

Drink,  356 
DroU,356 
Droop,  357 
Drop,  357 
Dross,  353 
Drowsy,  358 
Drunkenness,  956 
Dubious,  350 
Due,  715 
Dull,  dismal,  340 

stupid,  706 

Dumb,  358 
Dupe.  300 
Duplicity,  359 
Durable,  359 
Duration,  274 
Dutiful,  586 
Duty,  obligation,  360 

office,  590 

tax,  715 

Dwell,  10 
Dye,  248 
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EBchjaUfd? 

■        tvtrVf  395 

Eage^,360 

EagerneM,361 

Early,  361 

Earn,  46 

Earnest,  iager,  360 

pledge,  361,  61'^ 

Earth,  542 

Ease,  quietf  369 

-^—  easitutt,  362 
I  Easiness,  362 

Ebb.  300 

Ebullition,  362 

Eccentric,  aberrant,  8 

—  tin^ular,  363 

Economical,  364 

Ecstasy,  365 

Edge,  185 

Edict,  303 

Edification,  366 

Edifice,  3^ 
'  Edncation,  366 

Educe,  366 

Efface,  367 

Effect,  OioeompUth,  34 

rttulty  666 

Effeetire,  368 

Effects,  458 

Effectual,  368 

Effeminate,  430 

Effervescence,  362 

Efficacious,  368 

Efficient,  368 

Effigy,  368 

Effort,  368 

Effrontery,  179 

Egotistical,  370 

Elaborate,  434 

Elder.  370 

Elderly,  591 

Election,  231 

Elegant,  249 

Element,  630 

Elevate,  549 

Elevation,  STO 

Elicit,  366 

Eligible,  371 

Eliminate,  366 

Elocution,  371 

Eloquence,  371 

Elucidate,  406 

Elude,  391 

Emanate,  ,/Z<no,  438 

proceed,  631 


Emancipation,  371 
Embarrass,  clog,  242 

perplex,  609 

Embellish,  66 
Embers,  122 
Embes^ement,  305 
Emblem,  372 
Embrace,  adopt,  65 

clasp,  239 

comprise,  256 

Embryo,  372 
Emend,  93 
Emerge,  534 
Emergency,  287 
Eminent,  373 
Emissary,  699 
Emit,  373 
Emolument,  451 
Emotion,  agitation,  80 

feeling,  428 

Emphasis,  30 
Empire,  ascendancy,  121 
— » kingdom,  373 

'rngn^  374 

Empiric,  224 
Employ,  374 
Employment,  375 
Empower,  137 
Empty,  375 
Emulation,  254 
Enable,  137 
Enactment,  376 
Enchant,  206 
Enchanter,  556 
Encircle,  233 
Encomium,  602 
Encompass,  233 
Encounter,  attack,  128 

onset,  593 

Encourage,  cheer,  226 

excite,  403 

promote,  635 

Encroach,  376 
Encumber,  242 
Encyclopaedia,  324 
End,  aim,  83 

c^M.  243 

finuh,  483 

Endeavour,  effort,  368 

to  try,  729 

to  strive,  704 

Endemic,  386 
Ending,  243 
Endless,  377 
Endow,  377 
Endowment,  377 
Endue,  577 


Endurance,  378 
Endure,  to  last,  544 

to  suffer,  707 

Enduring,  359 
Enemy,  379 
Energetic,  705 
Energy,  379 
Enervate,  380 
Enfeeble,  380 
Enforce,  380 
Engagement,  battle,  15f 
—  employment,  375 

promise,  635 

Engagmg,  130 
Engender,  184 
Engine,  555 
Engrossed,  18 
Enhancement,  512 
Enjoyment,  617 
Enlanfe,329 
Enlighten,  381 
Enliven,  9i6 
Enmity,  474 
Enormous,  490 
Enough,  58 
Enrapture,  206 
Enslave,  206 

Ensnare,  384  ^  *^ 

Ensue,  439  .  •  - 

Ensure,  381 
EntaU,  503 
Entangle,  implicate,  389 

perplex,  609 

Enterprise,  adveniwre,  69 

undertaking,  731 

Enterprising,  69 
Entertain,  &2 
Entertainment,    amuse'- 

ment,  96 
•^—  banqvet,  146 
Enthusiast,  382 
Entice,  383 
Endre,  384 
Entitled,  644 
Entrance,  384 
Entrap,  384 
Entreat,  123 
Entreaty,  612 
Entrust,  41 
Enucleate,  366 
Enumerate,  199 
Enunciation,  385 
Envious,  385 
Environ,  233 
Envoy,  92 
Epicure,  386 
Epid^nic,  386 
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Epiiode,  386 
Epistle,  387 
Epithet,  387 
Epitome,  16 
Epizotic,  386 
Epoch.  395 
Equable,  387 
Equal,  everij  387 
-^—  equivalent,  389 
Equip,  709 
Equitable,  419 
Equity,  388 
Equivalent,  389 
Equirocal,  93 
EquiTOcate,  389 
Era,«95 
Eradicate,  389 
Erase,  367 
Erect,  to  build,  189 

to  establish  y  393 

to  lift,  549 

Err,  739 
Errand,  390 
Erratic,  8 
Error,  390 
Erudition,  540 
Eruption,  391 
Escape,  391 
Eschew,  391 
Escort,  34 
Especial.  696 
Especially,  230 
Eepy,  317 
Essay,  effort,  368 

treatue,  392 

Essence,  392 
EAsential,  579 
Establish,  393 
Esteem,  109 
KHtimable,  95 
Estimate,  to  appraise,  109 

Ui  ealcuiate,  199 

Estrangement,  394 
Eternal,  377 
Eulogy,  602 
ETa<fe,  391 
Even,  e^ua/,  387 

mooth,  693 

Event,  235 
Eventual,  545 
Ever,  395 
Everlasting,  377 
Every,  a/i,  87 

each,  395 

Evidence,  637 

fvident,  104 
vil,  body  140 
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Evil,  iU,  395 
Evince,  685 
Evoke,  200 
Evolve,  366 
Exact,  accurate,  395 

to  extort,  996 

Exaggeration,  397 
Exalt,  549 
Examination,  397 
Example,  398 
Exasperate,  400 
Excavation,  214 
Exceed,  401 
Excel,  401 
Excellence,  401 
Excellent,  62 
Except,  402 
Exceptional,  8 
Excess,  402 
Excessive,    immoderate, 

402 
^—  inordinate,  522 
Exchange,  149 
Excite,  animate,  403 

auwAen,403 

Exclamation,  238 
Exclude,  298 
Exculpate,  21 
Excursion,  535 
Excuse,  apobgp,  103 

pardon,  404 

pretence,  628 

Execrable,  404 
Execration,  290 
Execute^  34 
Exemplification,  398 
Exemplify,  408 
Exempt,  446 
Exemption,  500 
Exercise,  405 
Exert,  405 
Exertion,  368 
Exhale,  373 
Exhaust,  351 
Exhibit.  685 
Exhibition,  684 
Exhilarate,  ^26 
Exhort,  405 
Exigency,  287 
Exifo,  144 
Exist,  406 
Exonerate,  21 
Exorbitant,  532 
Expand,  329 
Expatriate,  144 
Expect,  407 
Expectancv,  350 
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Expectation,  488 
Expedient,  recourse,  407 

^407 

Expedite,  28 
Expedition,  quickneu,  646 
— -  undertaking,  731 
Expeditious,  329 
Expend,  698 
Expense,  280 
Experience,  368 
Experiment,  attempt,  368 

trial,  408 

Experimental,  408 
Expert,  €7 
Expiation,  408 
Expire,  408 
Explain,  clear,  241 

elucidate,  408 

Explanation,  308 
Explanatory,  409 
Explicit,  409 
Exploit,  410 
Exploitation,  397 
Exploration,  397 
Explosion,  391 
Expostulate,  255 
Expound,  410 
Express,  erpUcit,  409 

*^!^>»  410 

flxpression,  enanciatimiy 

termy  411 

phrate,  612 

Expressive.  687 
Expunge,  367 
Exquisite,  62 
Extant.  50 
Extend,  dilate,  329 

rvacA,  650 

Extensive,  411 
Extent,  412 
Extenuate,  412 
Exterior,  412 
Exterminate,  389 
External,  412 
Extirpate,  389 
Extol,  623 
Extort,  396 
Extract,  366 
Extraneous,  412 
Extraordinary,     remarks 

able,  413 

singubr,  689 

Extravagant,      prodigal^ 

413 
— —  inordinate,  522 
Extreme,  close,  243 
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£xlTeme«  intentey  529 
Extremity,  t43 
Extricate,  539 
Extrinsic,  412 
Exuberant,  555 
Exult,  414 
Eje,  159 


Fable,  414 
Fabric,  edtfiety  365 
—  manirfaeturey  415 
Fabricate,  to  buitdy  189 

Fabrication,  414 

Fabulous,  421 

Face,  to  confront,  261 

front,  416 

countenance,  416 

Facetious,  416 
Facile,  348 
Fadlity,  362 
Factj235 
Faction,  cabal,  196 
—^  party,  604 
Facuons,  417 
Factitious,  119 
Factor,  417 
Faculty,  417 
Failing,  417 
Failure,  bankruptcy,  145 

failing,  417 

Faint,  418 
Fair,  goodly,  419 

Just,  419 

Faith,  161 
Faithful,  420 
Faithless,  420 
Fall,  337 
Fallacious,  421 
False.  421 
Falsehood,  421 
Falsified,  281 
Falsity,  421 
Falter,  422 
Fame,  rtptitation,  422 

report,  423 

glory,  457 

Familiar,  convermnt,  277 

free,  423 

Familiarity,  45 
Familiarize,  43 
Family,  489 
Famine,  675 
Famous,  celebrated,  423 
renowned,  659 
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Fanatic,  382 
Fanciful,  424 
Fancjr,  caprice,  204 

imagination,  424 

Fantasti^  424 
Far,  344 
Fare,  424 
Farmer,  425 
Fascinate,  206 
Fashion,  custom,  291 

form,  443 

Fast,  abstinence,  22 

firm,  425 

kard,  4f5 

Fasten,  426 

FastidioQS,  426 

Fastness,  646 

Fat,  701 

Fatal,  297 

Fate,  319 

Fatigue,  wearineu,  426 

to  jade,  534 

Fault,  blemish,  174 

failing,  417 

Faulty,  289 
Favour,  426,  460 
Favourable,  133 
Fealty,  486 
Fear,  alarm,  85 

apprehension,  427 

Fearfta,352 
Fearless,  178 
Feasible,  427 
Feast,  banquet,  146 

festival,  431 

Feat,  410 
Feature,  428 
Feeble,  428 
Feed,  229 
Feeling,  428 
Feign,  429 
FelSntate,  263 
Felicity.  470 
Fellowship,  430 
Felon.  286 
Female,  430 
Feminine,  430 
Fen,  559 
Ferment,  362 
FermenUtion,  362 
Ferocious,  430 
Fertile,  431 
Fervour,  ardour,  431 

teal,  745 

Festival,  431 
Festivity,  431 
Fetch,  186 


Fetter,  242 
Feud,  645 
Fickle,  511 
Fickleness,  204 
Fiction,  414 
Fictitious,  artifieial,  119 

eountetfnt,  281 

Fidelity,  268 
Fierce,  430 
Fieiy,  194 
Figure,  f^,  368 

>rm,44S 

meU^hor,  569 

Figurative,  432 
Final,  conclusive,  259 

latest,  545 

Find,  432 

Fine,  beautiful,  156 

nic*,  309 

delicate,43S 

to  mulct,  4SS 

Finical,  439 
Finish,  achieve,  43 

close,  43S 

Finished,  434 
Finite,  435 
Fire,  435 
Firm,  fast,  42S 

solid,694 

Firmness.  268 
Fit,  expedient,  407 

to  adapt,  43b 

meet,  564 

Fitness,  113 

Fix,  to  establish,  390 

to  fasten,  4/16 

Fla^tiottS,  480 
Flagrant,  480 
Flame,  435 
Flare,  436 
Flash,  436 
Flat,  436 
Flatterer,  437 
Flatteiy,  437 
Flavour,  714 
FUw,  174 
Fleeting,  717 
Fleetness,  646 
Flesh,  562 
Flexible,  618 
Flicker,  436 
Flightiness,  549 
Fling,  720 
Flourish,    to   brandi^h^ 

183 
to  thrive,  438 
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flow,  to  ari$e,  438 

—  to  gtuh,  469 

to  proutd,  631 

Flower,  176 
Flactuate,  313 
Fluid,  439 
Flutter,  602 

Foe,  379 

FoKtuB,  372 

Fo^,  476 

Foible,  417 

Foil,  142 

Follow,  to  suecetdj  439 

-^—  to  imitate^  496 

Follower,  60 

Folly,  518 

Foment,  229 

Fond.  75 

Fondle,  209 

Fondness,  127 

Food,  diety  324 

fare,  494 

Fool,  494 
Foolish,  24 
FooUtep,  724 
Foppish,  439 
Forbear,  22 
Forbid,  298 
Foroe,  energy^  379 

vioUncty  737 

Forcible,  440 
Forebode,  131 
Forecast,  441 
Fore&thers,  440 
Forego,  440 
Forej^ing,  625 
Foreign,  412 
Foreigner,  441 
Forerunner,  441 
Foresight,  441 
Forest,  742 
Forestall,  629 
Foretell,  442 
Forethought,  441 
Forfeit,  433 
Forge,  442 
Forgetfulness,  442 
Foreive,  404 
Forlorn,  443 
Form,  cererMTty,  216 

eharacttr,  220 

to  crtoto ,  283 

/^«,443 

—  to  frame f  445 

Former,  625 
Formal,  444 
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Formidable,  352 
Forsake.  1 
Forthwith,  331 
Fortify,  533 
Fortitude,  378 
Fortuitous,  210 
Fortunate,  hajypy,  471 

proijMroia,  640 

Fortune.  218 
Forward,  635 
Forwards,  444 
Foster,  229 
Found,  393 
Foundation,  150 
Fountain,  698 
Fraction,  444 
Fracture,  441 
Fragile,  187 
Fragment,  444 
Fragrance,  444 
Fran,  187 
Fraaty,  417 
Frame,  eonttitutwn,  445 

firm,  445 

Frank,  478 
Fraud,  446 
Fray,  645 
Freak,  204 
Free,  to  d«(tver,  311 

familiar,  423 

independent,  426 

exempt,  426 

Freedom,  447 
Freight,  209 
Freniy,  eaUuy,  365 

madneu,  555 

Frequent.  447 
Frequently,  447 
Fresh,  new,  448 

modem,  572 

Fret,  217 
FretfuL448 
Friendly,  95 
Fright,  85 
Frighten,  449 
Frightful,  352 
Frigid,  247 
Frirolous,  497 
Frolic,  451 
Front,  416 
Frontier,  180 
Froward,  612 
Frugal,  364 
Fruitful,  431 
Fruition,  617 
Fruitless,  ineffectual,  517 
—  vain,  7o4 
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Frustrate,  142 
Fugitiye,  717 
Fulfil,  to  diKharge,  449 

too6imw,588 

FuUy,  544 
Fulness,  450 
Function,  591 
Funeral,  587 
Furious,  450 
Fumisli,709 
Futile,  497 


Ga^,  617 

Gam,  to  acquire,  46 

emokment,  451 

Gainsay,  275 
Gait,  209 
Gale,  741 
GaU,  217 
Gallant,  178 
Gambol,  451 
Game,  amueement,  97 

play,  451 

Gang,  143 
Gap,  183 
Gape,  183,  452 
Garb,  469 
Garbled,  281 
Garland,  744 
Garment,  355 
Garnish,  66 
Garrulous,  553 
Gasconade,  669 
Gather,  248 
Gathering,  124 
Gaudy,  ^2 
Gay,  cheerful,  227 

gavdy,  452 

Gase.  452 
Gelid,  247 
Gem,  452 
Gender.  452 
GeneraL732 
Generally,  447 
Generation,  295 
Generosity,  465 
Generous,  164 
Genial,  133 
Genius,  ability,  11 

eharaeUr,  220 

tojto,  453 

Gentile,  479 
Gentle,  453 
Genuine,  135 
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Germinate,  189 
Gesticulation,  action,  50 

—  antiCy  lOJ 
Gestured) 
Get,  46, 
GhaaUjr,  454 
Ghost,  454 
Gibe,  536 
Giddiness,  549 
Gift,  endowmenty  577 

gratuityf  464j 

Gigantic,  w 

Girl,  J94 

Give,  to  grant f  455 

to  ij^«r,  590 

Glad,  456 
Glance,  457 
Glare,  456 
Gleam,  153 
Glide,  467 
Glimmer,  153 
Glimpse,  467 
Glisten,  153 
Glitter,  153 
Globe,  ball,  143 

(ami,  54« 

Gloomj.  dark,  295 

mdy6n 

Glossary,  324 
Glory,  to  boast,  176 

honour,  467 

Glow,  468 
Glut,  462 
Godlike,  480 
Godly,  668 
Gold,  468 
Golden,  458 
Good-humour,  459 
Goodly,  419 
Good-nature,  459 
Goodness,  458 
Goods,  468 
Gorge,  308 
Gorgeous,  469 
Gourmand,  386 
Govern,  459 
Government,  225 
Grace, /a«our,  426,  460 

—  remission,  658 
Graceful,  249 
Gracious,  460 
Grade,  240 
Grand,  460 
Grant,  to  admitj  63 

—  to  allow,  91 

to  code,  215 

to  give,  465 
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Grapple,  212 
Grasp,  212 
Gratefiil,  31 
Gratify,  462 
Gratified,  466 
Gratitude,  463 
Gratuitous,  463 
Gratuity,  464 
Grave,  serious,  46 1 

tomb,  722 

Gravitation,  356 
Gravity,  464 
Great,  big,  169 

grand,  460 

Greatness,  bulk,  190 

—  magnanimity,  465 
Greediness,  561 
Greedy,  465 

Greet,  56 
Grief,  77 
Grievance,  466 
Grieve,  466 
Grieved,  695 
Grim,  454 
Grimace,  466 
Grin,  466 
Gripe,  to  catch,  212 

—  to  pinch,  615 
Grisly,  454 
Groan,  466 
Gross,  245 
Grotesque,  363 
Grotto,  214 
Ground,  150 
Group,  124 
Grove,  742 
Grow,  467 
Grudge,  467 
Guarantee,  739 
Guard,  to  defend,  306 

fptardian,  467 

Guardian,  467 
Guerdon,  262 
Guess,  468 

Guide,  rule,  469 

to  lead,  547 

Guile,  446 
Guilt,  284 
Gnilty,  286 
Guise,  469 
Gush,  469 
Gust,  741 


H 
Habiliment,  555 


Habit,  custom,  291 

dreu,  355 

guise,  469 

Habitation,  470 
Habituate,  43 
Habitude,  291 
Hail,  56 
Hale,  to  haul,  552 

healthy,  476 

Hallow,  266 
HaUudnation,  390 
Handsome,  155 
Handy,  276 
Happen,  470 
Happiness,  470 
Happy,  471 
Harangue,  56 
Harass,  554 
Harbinger,  441 
Harbour,  to  entertain,  S8t 

haven,  475 

Hard,  difficult,  113 

fast,  4i5 

Hardened.  585 
Hardihood,  179 
Hardly,  472 
Hardship,  466 
Harm.  491 
Harmless,  472 
Harmony,  concord,  259 

melody,  564 

Harsh,  472 
Harshness,  48 
Haste,  472 
Hasten,  28 
Hastiness,  473 
Hasty,  cursory,  473 
—^passionate,  605 
Hate,  473 
Hateful,  474 
Hatred,  474 
Haughtiness,  arrogance f 

dignity,  528 

Haunt,  447 
Have,  622 
Haven,  475 
Havoc,  649 
Hawl,  551 
Hax^,  chance,  fl8 

danger,  294 

Haxe,476 
Head,  476 
Heal,  290 
Healthy,  wholesome,  476 

umnd,696 

Heap,  477 
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Hearken,  477 
Hearty,  478 
Heat.  458 
Heathen,  479 
Heave,  to  lift,  549 

to  swell,  711 

Heaven,  479 
Heavens,  479 
Heavenly,  480 
Heaviness,  464 
Heavy,  191 
Heed.  480 
Heedless,  509 
Height,  370 
Heighten,  549 
Heinous,  480 
Help,  n.,  481 

v.,  481 

Hence,  966 

Heresy,  48« 

Hero,  218 

Heroic,  178 

Hesitate,  to  demurs  313 

tofaUer^  422 

—  to  pausBy  606 
Hesitation,  350 
Heterodoxy,  482 
Hidden,  545 
Hide,  to  conceal,  482 

skifiy  691 

Hideous,  483 
Hifh,  484 
Hilarity,  484 
Hind,  607 
Hinder,  to  clog,  242 

to  debar,  298 

Hint.  484 
Hireling,  485 
History,  account,  37 

annals,  485 

Hit,  154 

Hoard,  485 
Hoist,  549 
Hold,  to  contain,  271 
arrest,  486 

—  to  ntaintain,  557 
Hole,  214 
Holiday,  431 
Hollow,  cavity,  214 

empty,  375 

Holy,  devout,  322 

jwrrtd,  671 

Homage,  486 
Honesty,  487 
Honour,  glory,  4ST 

virtVM,  737 

Hope,  488 
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Hopeless,  488 
Horde,  143 
Horrible,  352 
Horrid,  352 
Host,  489 
Hostile,  70 
Hot,  194 
House,  489 
However,  489 
Hue,  490 
Hug,  239 
Huge,  490 
Humanity,  165 
Humble,  to  abate,  4 

lowly,  554 

Humid^  293 
Humiliate.  4 
Humour,  burlesque,  192 

caprice,  204 

to  indulge,  462 

juice,  538 

mood,  574 

Hunger,  490 
Hunt,  224 
Hurl,  720 
Hurricane,  701 
Hurry,  472 
Hurt,  damage,  491 

sorry,  695 

Hurtful,  584 
Husband,  492 
Husbandman,  425 
Husbandry,  289 
Hut,  197 
Hyperbole,  597 
Hypocrite,  493 
Hypothesis,  468 


I. 

Idea,  notion,  493 

thought,  718 

Ideal,  imaginary,  494 

model  494 

Identity,  494 
Idiom,  544 
Idiot,  494 
Idle,  laty,  494 

leitttre,  495 

Ignition,  435 
Ignominy,  495 
Ignorant,  495 
111,  badly,  141 

evil,  395 

Illiterate,  495 
Illness,  516 


76^ 

Illuminate,  381 
Illumine,  381 
Illusion,  301 
Illustrate,  408 
Illustration,  398 
Illustrious,  373 
Ill-will,  474 
^Jf^c,  effigy,  368 

statue,  700 

Imaginary,    chimeriraL 

231 

r  ideal,  494 

Imagination, ybncy,  42^ 

thought,  718* 

Imbibe,  496 
Imbrue,  354 
Imbue,  354 
Imitate,  to  follow,  496 

to  copy,  496 

to  mimic,  570 

Immaterial,  unimportant ^. 

497 

incorporeal,  498 

Immediately,  331 
Immense,  499 
Imminent,  499 
Immoderate,  402,  522 
Immodest,  499 
Immolate,  500 
Immunity,  500 
Immuring,  207 
Impair,  500 
Impart,  501 
Impassable,  501 
Impeach,  222 
Impede,  242 
Impediment,    difficulty^ 

obstacle,  588 

Impel,  53 
Impending,  499 
Impenetrable,  523 
Imperative,  134 
Imperceptible,  533 
Imperfect,  305 
Imperfection,  417 
Imperious,  134 
Impertinent,  501 
Impervious,  501 
Impetuous,  450 
Impious.  502 
Implacable,  50t 
Implant,  502 
Implement,  525 
Implicate,  382 
Implicit,  712 
Impkxre,  123  *    - 
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Imply,  c^mpriit,  t56 

signify,  50S 

Import,  504 
Importance,  505 
Importunate,  505 
Impose,  506 
Impost,  715 
Impostor,  506 
Imprecation,  290 
Impress,  506 
Impression,  506 
Imprint,  506 
Imprisonment,  207 
Improre,  507 
Improvement,  634 
Impudence,  179 
Impudent,  501 
Impugn,  363 
Impute,  122 
Inabili^^  332 
Inaccessible,  507 
Inactiye,  507 
Inadequate,  506 
Inadvertency,  508 
Inanimate,  296 
Inanity,  509 
Inattention,  508 
Inattentive,  509 
Inaugurate,  510 
Inborn,  510 
Inbred.  510 
Incapaole,  510 
Incarceration,  207 
Incessant,  273 
Incident,  accidenty  32 
—  circtinutanee,  235 
Incidental,  210 
Incite,  403 
Inclination,  166 
Incline,  548 
Inclose,  233 
Include,  eircunucribey  233 

comprisey  256 

Incoherent,  511 
Incompatible,  511 
Incompetent,  510 
Incomprehensible,  732 
Inconceivable,  732 
Incongruous,  511 
Inconsiderable,  497 
Inconsistent,  511 
Inconstant,  511 
looontinentli^,  331 
Incontrovertible,  512 
Incorporeal,  498 
Increase,  to  grow,  467 
accession,  512 
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Incredulity,  334 
Inculcate,  502 
Incursion,  523 
Indebted,  503 
Indecent,  499 
Indelicate,  499 
Indentation,  506 
Independent,  446 
Indicate,  to  mark,  558 
— ^  to  MotOy  685 
Indication,  514 
Indict,  222 
Indifference,  514 
Indigenous,  515 
Indigent^  620 
Indignation,  515 
Indignity^  526 
Indiscriminate,  634 
Indisposition,  516 
Indisputable,  512 
Indistinct,  516 
Individual,    parthnlai'y 

516 
— ^  persorty  610 
Indolent,  494 
Indubitable,  512 
Induce,  53 
Inducement,  575 
Induction,  518 
Indulge^  462 
Industrious,  329 
Inebriation,  358 
Inebriety,  358 
Ineffable,  517 
Ineffectual,  517,  734 
Inequali^r,  341 
Inert,  507 
Inexorable.  502 
Inexpressible,  517 
Infamous^  674 
Infamy,  495 
Infatuation,  518 
Infection,  271 
Inference,  518 
Inferior,  519 
Infest.  447 
Infidelity,  334 
Infinite,  boundUsSy  182 
—  immensey  499 
Infirmity,  417 
Influence,  to  affecty  73 

ascendaneyy  121, 519 

Inform^  519 
Infraction,  520 
Infringe,  to  tneroacK,  376 

to  transgnsiy  726 

Infringement,  520 


Infuse,  502 
Ingenious,  520 
Ingenuous,  478 
Ingraft,  502 
Ingratiate,  521 
Ingredient,  270 
Inpeas,  384 
Inherent,  adherenty  €0 

initoniy  510 

Inhibit.  298 
Inhibition,  634 
Inhuman,  147 
Inimical,  70 
Iniquitous,  530 
Iniquity,  2iS4 
Initiate,  510 
Injoin,506 
Injunction,  249 
Injure,  500 
Injurious,  584 
Injuiy,  vnvngy  284 

danutgey  491 

Injustice,  vrnng,  284 

karmy  491 

Innate,  510 
Inner,  521 
Innocence,  521 
Innocuous,  472 
Innuendo,  484 
Inoffensive,  472 
Inordinate,  522 
Inquire,  522 
Inquiry,  397 
Inquisition,  397 
Inquisitive,  523 
Inroad,  523 
Insani^,  555 
Inscmteble,  523 
Insensibility,  514 
Insert,  531 
Inside,  524 
Insidious,  524 
Insight,  524 
Insignificant,  497 
Insinuate,  ingratiatey  521 

«"g^^>  524 

Insinuation,  484 
Insist,  525 
Insolent,  501 
Insolvency,  145 
Inspection,  examination^ 

insighty  524 

Inspire,  98 
Instance,  396 
Instant,  573 
Instantaneously,  331 
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In8tiMte,38 
Instil,  50S 
Instinctive,  525 
Institute,  to  establish,  393 

imtitutum,  525 

Institution,  525 
Instruct^  519 
Instruction,  566 
Instrument,  525 
Insufficient,  508 
Insult,  526 
Insuperable,  526 
Insurmountable,  526 
Insurrection,  527 
Integral,  384 
[nteffrity,  487 
InteUect,  reason,  528 

—  mindf  570 
Intellectual,  529 
Intelligence,  inteUectf  528 

iMws,581 

Intemperate,  402 
Intend,  317 

Intense,  529 
Intent,  129 
Intercede,  529 
Intercept,  486 
Interchange,  149 
Intercourse,  529 
Interdict,  298 
Interest,  advantagef  68 

—  concern,  530 
Interfere,  529 
Interior,  inner,  521 

insiiUy  524 

Interloper,  530 
Intermeddle,  529 
Intermediate,  530 
Interment,  192 
Intermission,  530 
Internal,  521 
Interpose,  529 
Interposition,  531 
Interpret,  410 
Interrogate,  522 
Intemiptiim,  530 
Intersection,  531 
Interspace,  531 
Interstice,  531 
Interval,  531 
Intervening,  530 
Intervention^  531 
Interview,  531 
Intestines,  738 
Intimacy,  45 
Intimate,  410 


INDEX. 

Intimation,  484 
Intimidate,  449 
Intombment,  192 
Intoxication,  358 
Intrench,  376 
Intrepid,  178 
Intricacj,  255 
Intrinsic,  521 
Introduce,  531 
Introduction,  626 
Introductory,  S32 
Intrude,  encreaeh,  376 

obtrude,  532 

Intruder,  530 
Intrusion,  523 
Intrust,  250 
Intuitive,  525 
Inundate,  312 
Inure,  43 
Invade,  376 
Invasion,  523 
Inrective,  532 
Inreigh,  302 
Inveigle,  384 
Invent^  275 
Invention,  337 
Inrentive,  520 
Inventory,  211 
Inversion,  277 
Invert,  667 
Invest,  377 
Investigation,  397 
Inyeterate,  705 
Inyidious,  385 
Invigorate,  533 
Invincible,  526 
Invisible,  533 
Invite,  168 
Inyiting,  130 
luYoke,  200 
Inrolve,  comprise,  256 

imply,  503 

Inward,  521 
Irascible,  534 
Ire,  743 
Irksome,  716 
IronjjT,  192 
Irrational,  24 
Irrefragable,  512 
Irreeukr,  101 
Irrelevant,  497 
Irreligious,  502 
Irreproachable,  533 
Irre8ohite,535 
Irritoble,  534 
Irritate,  400 
Irruptiony  523 
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Issue,  flow,  438 

to  emerge,  534 

—  offspring,  591 
proceed,  631 


Jade,  534 
Jangle,  535 
Jar,  535 
Jargon,  20t 
Jaunt,  535 
Jealous,  385 
Jeer,  536 
Jeo|Mtfdy,  29  i 
Jest,  536 
Jewel,  452 
Jocose,  416 
Jocular,  416 
Join,  to  coalesce,  241 

to  unite,  536 

Jointure,  351 
Joke,  536 
JoUity,  484 
Journey,  537 
Jovial,  227 
Joviality,  484 
Joyful,  456 
Judge,  to  decide,  302 
■         arbiter,  537 
Judgment,    discemmsnt 

sense,  537 

Juice,  538 
Jump^538 
Junction,  732 
Jurisdiction,  136 
Just, /air,  419 

right,  538,  668^ 

Justice,  equUjf,  388 

precffMm,538 

—  rectitude,  654 
Justification,  103 
Jurenile,  745 


K. 

Keeny54 

Keep,  to  hold,  486 

to  observe,  5SS 

Keeping,  539 

KiU,539 

Kind,  affectionate,  75 

^— «  character,  ttO 
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Kind,  graeiousy  460 
Kindness,  165 
Kindred^  75 
Kingdom,    trnpirtj    375, 

374 
Kinglj,  539 
Kinsfnan,  339 
Knarish.  540 
Xnowleage,  540 


lAborious,  329 

Labour,  743 

Laoe,  169 

Lacerate,  183 

Lack,  541 

Laconic,  541 

Lading,  209 

Lag,  542 

Lament,  to  hemMn,  162 

to  grieve^  466 

Lampoon,  192 
Und,542 
Landscape,  54^ 
Lang^aee,  544 
Languid,  418 
Languish,  357 
Unk,  548 
Large,  big,  169 

broad,  187 

ertoniiw,  411 

J^argelj,  544 
Lass.  294 
].assitude,  4^ 
Last,  to  cont\mt€f  544 

lafsty  545 

Lasting,  359 
Latent,  545 
Latest,  545 
Laudable,  545 
Laughable,  356 
LaTuh,  413 
Law,  303 
Lawful,  546 
Lax,  546 
I^y,  547 
Laiy,  494 
Lead,  547 
Leader,  476 
Leading,  230 
League,  88 
Lean,  wmtn^  548 
— -tofrend,548 
J^eap,  538 
Learn,  705 
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Learning,  540 
LeaTe,  ^erty,  548 

to  quit,  549 

Legal,  546 
Le^timate,  546 
Leisure,  495 
lAnpJben,  549 
Leniency,  566 
Lessen,  7 
Lethargic,  358 
Letter,  character ^  220 

epistle f  387 

Letters,  540 
Lerel,  equal,  387 

^,436 

LeTity,549 
LeTy,715 
Lexicon,  324 
Liable,  39 
Libel,  203 
Liberal,  164 
Liberate,  311 
Liberty,/fve</ofPi,  447 

Uave,b4Q 

Licence,  548 
Licentious,  344 
Licit,  546 
Lie,  421 
Life,  99 
Lifeless,  296 
Lift,  549 
Lightness,  549 
Like,  387 
Likay,Ml 
Likeness,  550 
Likewise,  92 
Liking,  127 
Limb,  551 
Limit,  border,  180 

to  circutneeribe,  233 

extent,  412 

Limited,  435 
Lineage,  489 
Lineament,  428 
Linger,  542 
Liquid,  439,  538 
Liquidate,  309 
Liquor,  538 
List,  211 
Listen,  477 
Listless,  551 
Literature,  540 
LitUe,  551 
Lire.  406 
LiTeHhood,  552 
Liyely,  997 
Liring,  552 


Load,  191 
Loathe,  10 
LoathiAg,  579 
Locality  621 
Location^  621 
Locomotion,  57.5 
Lodge,  10 
Loftiness,  328 
Lofty,  484 
Loiter.  542 
Loneliness,  630 
Lonely,  553 
Look,  159 
Loose,  las,  546 

slack,  691 

Loquaciout,  553 
Lot,  319 
Loud,  553 
Love,  127 
Lovely,  155 
Lover,  708 
Low,  149 
Lower,  to  abase,  4 

to  reduce,  554 

Lowly,  554 
Lown^s,  6 
Loyalty,  88 
Lucid,  184 
Lucky,  471 
Lucre,  451 
Ludicrous,  356 
Luminous,  184 
Lump,  175 
Lustrous,  184 
Lusty,  701 
Luxuriant,  555 


Machination,  196 
Machine,  555 
Madness,  555 
Magical,  576 
Magician,  556 
Magnanimity,  465 
Magnificence,  620 
Magnitude,  190 
Mfud,S94 
Maim,  556 
Main,  230 
Maintain,  to  tutttinf  556 

i9  assert,  557 

Maintenance,  552 
Mi^estic,460 
Majesty,  556 
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Malady,  SS8 
Malediction,  290 
Malefactor,  386 
Malerolenoe,  474 
Malevolent,  557 
Malice,  474 
Malioioos,  557 
Malignancy,  474 
Malignant,  557 
Malignity,  474 
MalTereation,  305 
Manage,  275 
Management,  225 
Mandate,  376 
Manful,  557 
Mangle,  556 
Mama,  555 
MamfesL  apparentf  10-1 

to  shoWf  685 

Manifold,  347 
Manly,  557 
Manner,  atr,  83 

—  custom,  291 
^—  mode,  572 
Mannish,  557 
Mancearre,  728 
Manufiusture,  Jahric,  415 

—  produce f  632 
Manamiasion,  371 
Mar^n,  185 
Marine,  558 
Mariner,  558 
Maritime,  558 
Mark,  butt,  195 

impressiony  506 

to  indicate,  558 

Marquee,  180 
Marriage,  559 
Manh,559 
Martial,  559 
MarTel,559 
Mask,  241 
Mason,  190 
Mass,  block,  175 

voUitne,  560 

Massacre,  561 
Massire,  191 
Master,  561 
Match,  713 
Mate,  251 
Material,  280 
Materials,  561 
Matrimony,  559 
Matter,  561 
Mature,  562 
Maxim,  641 

May,  562 


INDEX. 

Meagre,  lean,  548 

tcanty,  674 

Mean,  average,  137 

6o«e,149 

to  detign,  317 

abject,  562 

Meaning,  504 
Meat,  562 
Mechanic,  120 
Mechanician,  120 
Mediate,  529 
Meditate,  563 
Medium,  137 
Medley,  56\ 
Meed,  252 
Meek,  453 
Meet,  564 
Meeting,  aaembly,  124 

interview,  5^1 

Melancholy,      detection, 

309 
^~^-~9id,  671 
Melody,  564 
Member,  551 
Memoir,  37 
Memorable,  564 
Memorial,  565 
Memory,  565 
Menace,  719 
Mend,  507 
Mendicant,  157 
Menial,  350 
Mental,  529 
Mention,  566 
Mercantile,  250 
Mercenary,  hireling,  485 

venial^  735 

Merchandize,  458 
Merciful,  460 
Merciless,  566 
Mercy,  566 
Mere,  148 
Merit,  568 
Merry,  227 
Message,  390 
Messenger,  441 
Metamorphose,  568 
Metaphor,  569 
MeUphoncal,  432 
Method,  ctotom,  291 

eyttem,  719 

Mien,  83 
Mighty,  569 
Mild,  453 
Miliary,  559 
Mimic,  570 
Mind,  970 
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Mingle,  261 
Minister,  92 
Minor,  519 

Minute,     circumstantiaL 
236 

UttU,  551 

Miracle,  559 
Miraculous,  709 
Mirthful,  227 
Misadventure,  198 
Miscellany,  564 
Mischance,  196 
Mischief;  491 
Misconstrue,  571 
Misdeed,  284 
Misdemeanour,  264 
Miserable,  571 
Miserly,  581 
Misery,  71 
Misfortune,  196 
Misgiying,  327 
Mishap,  198 
Misintcniret,  571 
Mislead,  300 
Mist,  476 
Mistake,  390 
Mistrust,  327 
Misuse,  26 
Mitigate,  106 
Mix,  261 
Mixture,  eompoeiticn,  266 

a  medley,  564 

Moan,  466 
Mob.  288 
Mock,  570 
Mode,  572 
Model,  example,  398 

ideal,  494 

Moderate,  abttinent,  23 

fair,  419 

to  tetnper,  572 

Modem,  572 
Modest,  boihful,  151 

lowly,  554 

Modify,  573 
Moist,  293 
Molecule,  60^ 
Molest,  100 

Moment,  importanee,  506 
—  tnstent,  573 
Monarch,  573 
Monastei^,  976 
Money,  210 
Monograph,  392 
Monster,  559 
Monument,  565 
Mood,  574 
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Moody,  671 
Monlitj,  574 
MormIs,574 
Monii.559 
Morbid^  574 
Moreorer,  574 
Morose,  574 
Mortal,  S97 
Mortification,  736 
Mortify,  589 
Motion,  575 
MotiTe,  575 
Mottle,  ^nt 
Moald,  chartKUTj  f20 

/(WW,  448 

earthy  54A 

Mount,  130 
Mountebank,  234 
Mourn,  466 
Mournful,  671 
More,  to  afftet^  73 

to  i«tr,  576 

to  Ttmowy  659 

Moyement,  575 
Moving,  606 
Mulct,  433 
Multifarious,  347 
Multiplication,  513 
Multitude,  388 
Municipal,  336 
Munificent,  164 
Muniment,  349 
Murder,  539 
Murmur,  to  complairiy  354 

to  mutter,  576 

Muse,  563 
Muster,  348 
Mutable,  511 
Mute,  358 
Mutilate,  566 
Mutiny,  537 
Mutter,  576 
Mutual;  576 
M  jstenouB,  576 
Mystical,  576 


N. 

Naked,  577 
Name,  577 
Narrate,  578 
Narration,  37 
Narrative,  37 
Narrow,  contracted ,  578 

ttraigkt,  703 

Natal,  578 
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Nation,  606 
Native,  578 
Natural,  578 
Nature,  330 
Naughty,  140 
Nausea,  579 
Nautical,  558 
Naval,  558 
Nice,  delieatt,  309 
exaety395 

NighUy,  583 
Nimbleness,  86 
Near,  579 
Nearest,  579 
Nearly,  93 
Necessary,  579 
Necessitate,  503 
Necessitous,  needy,  580 
—^poorf  630 
Necessity,  541 
Necromancer,  556 
Need,  541 
Needful,  579 
Needy,  nece$ntousy  580 

poor,  630 

Nefiuiou8,580 
Neglect,  disregard,  580 

to  omit,  fe3 

Negligent,  509 
Negotiate,  736 
Neighbourhood,  580 
Neophyte,  378 
Neutrality,  514 
Nevertheless,  489 
New,  fresh,  448 

modern,  573 

News,  581 
Next,  579 
Nobility,  114 
Noble,  460 
Nocturnal,  583 
Noiseless,  358 
Noisy,  553 
Nominal,  119 
Nominate,  583 
Note,  583 
Noted,  584 
Notes,  583 
Notice,  566 
Notify,  584 
Notion,  idea,  493 
—  opifiion,  595 
Notorious,  584 
Notwithstanding,  489 
Nourish,  339 


Noyel,/a6(f,  414 

new,  573 

Novice,  730 
Noxious,  584 
Nugatoiy,  497 
Number.  585 
Numeral,  585 
Numerical,  585 
Nunnery,  376 
Nuptials,  559 
Nurture,  339 


Oath,  585 
Obdurate,  585 
Obedience,  586 
Obedient,  586 
Object,  aim,  83 

to  demur,  313 

motive,  575 

subject, 706 

Objurgate,  171 
Obligation,  360 
Oblige,  170 
Obliged,  513 
Obliging,  336 
Obliterate,  367 
Oblivion,  443 
Obliviousness,  413 
Obloquy,  587 
Obnoxious,  39 
Obscure,  dark,  395 

indistinct,  516 

Obsequies,  587 
Obsequious,  586 
Observance,      eeremomi, 

316 

observation,  587 

Observation,  a  note,  583 

observance,  587 

Observations,  583 
Observe,  to  behold,  159 

to  keep.  588 

towUdi,740 

Observer,  697 
Obsolete,  591 
Obstacle,  difficulty,  336 

impediment,  588 

Obstinate,  obdurate^  585 

stuM0ni,7O5 

Obstreperous,  553 
Obstruct.  343 
Obstruction.  336 
ObUiny46 
Obtnide,  533 
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Obverse,  J77 
Obviate,  629 
Obvious,  104 
Occasion,  to  eause,  283 

occurrencef  588 

apportunitiff  589 

Occasional,  210 
Occult,  545 
Occupancy,  589 
Occupation,  employment^ 

375 

occupancy,  589 

Occur,  470 
Occurrence,cJrcum<tanc«, 

235 

oecasuniy  588 

Odd,  363 
Odious,  474 
Odour,  444 
Offence,  284 
Offend,  589 
Offender,  590 
Offer,  to  give,  590 

to  propose,  640 

to  tender,  718 

Office,  591 
Officious,  195 
Offspring,  591 
Often,  447 
Old,  591 
Older,  370 
Omen,  592 
Omit,  593 
On,  598 
Only,  593 
Onset,  593 
Onwards,  444 
Opaque,  295 
Open,  478 
Opening,  594 
Operate,  594 
Opinion,  595 
Opinionated,  370 
Opponent,  379 
Oppose,  595 
Opposite,  70 
Opportune,  721 
Opportunity,  589 
Opprobrium,  495 
Oppugn,  263 
Option,  231 
Opulence,  740 
Oral,  596 
Oration,  56 
Oratory,  371 
Orb,  143 
Orbit,  596 
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Order,  character,  220 

clou,  240 

command,  849 

direction,  331 

to  dispote,  597 

rule,  597 

Ordinance,  376 
Ordinarily,  447 
Ordinary,  251 
Orifice,  214 
Origin,  157 
Original,  beginning^  157 

primary,  597 

Ornament,  66 
Oscillation,  736 
Ostensible,  598 
Ostentation,  598 
Outcry,  238 
Outdo,  401 
Outline,  691 
Outlive,  60a 
Outrage.  526 
Outward,  412 
Outweieh,  600 
Over,  cMovCy  15,  598 
Overbear,  599 
Overcome,  264 
Overflow,  312 
Overpower,  599 
Overrule,  709 
Overrun,  599 
Oversight,  599 
Overspread,  599 
Overture.  639 
Overwhelm,  599 
Own,  44 
Owner,  561 


P. 

Pace,  600 

Pacific,  607 

Pacify,  106 

Pack, 182 

Pagan,  479 

Pageant,  684 

Pwn,  601 

Paint,  248 

Painting,  601 

Pair,  182 

Pale,  601 

Palliate,  412 

Pallid,  601 

Palpable,  apparent,  101 

tangible,  602 

Palpitate,  602 
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Panegyric,  602 
Pang,  601 
Panic,  85 
Pant,  602 
Parable,  414 
Parade,  598 
Paradise^  479 
Paradoxical,  24 
Paragraph,  612 
Paraphernalia,  104 
Parasite,  437 
Pardon,  eicust,  404 

absolution,  20,  658 

Pardonable,  733 
Pare,  603 
Parody,  192 
Parsimonious,  364 
Part,  division,  603 

piece,  614 

to  separate,  680 

Partake,  603 
Participate,  603 
Particle,  604 
Particular,  236 
exact,  395 

—  individualy  516 

—  special,  696 
Particularly,  230 
Partisan,  60 
Partner,  251 
Partnership,  88 
Party,  604 
Pass,  308 
Passage,  6(H 
Passion,  428 
Passionate,  605 
Passive,  605 
Pastime,  96 
Pathetic,  afecting,  606 

touching,  724 

Patience,  378 
Patient,  605 
Pattern^  398 
Pauperism,  623 
Pause,  606 

Pay,  ©.,309 
Pay,  n.,  606 
Payment,  606 
Peaceable,  60r 
Peaceful,  calm,.  201 

peaceable,  607 

Peasant,  607 
Peculation,  305 
Peculiar,  696 
Peel,  to  pare,  603 

rind,  608 

Peer,  182 

3d 
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Peeriflh.  448 
Pellucid,  72r 
Penalty,  433 
Penetrate,  608 
Penetration,  334 
Penitence,  660 
Penman,  744 
Penurious,  saving,  364 

yooTf  620 

People,  nation,  608 

—  f>ertons,  611 
Perceive,   to   apprehend, 

110 

to  behold,  159 

Perceptible,     apparent, 

10* 

palpable,  602 

Perception,  ^M/in^,  428 

—  conception,  &3 
Percolate,  608 
Perdition,  609 
Peremptory,  609 
Perfect,  entire,  384 

finished,  434 

Perfi'dious,  420 
Perforation,  214 
Perform,  34 
Performance,  609 
Performer,  50 
Perfume,  444 
Peril,  294 
Perilous,  295 
Period,  date,  295 
— —  sentence,  612 
Perish,  300 
Permanence,  268 
Permanent,  359 
Permeate,  608 
Permissible,  63 
Permission,  548 
Permit,  to  allow,  90 

to  ioleratg,  722 

Pernicious,     destructive, 

320 

noiious,  584 

Perpetrate,  251 
Perpetual,  273 
Perplex,  609  •  ^ 

Persecute,  100 
Persevere,  610 
Persist,  to  insist,  525 

to  persevere,  610 

Persistent,  339 
Person,  610 
Persons,  611 
Perspicuity,  611 
Persuade,  to convince,^9 


INDEX. 

Persuade,  to  exhort,  405 
Pertinacious,  585 
Pertinacity,  717 
Perturbation,  262 
Peruse,  611 
Pervade,  608 
Perverse,  612 
Pervert,  278 
Pest,  144 
Pestiferous,  612 
Pestilent,  612 
Pestilential,  612 
Petition,  612 
Petty,  497 
Petulant,  418 
Phantasm,  454 
Phantom,  454 
Phenomenon,  559 
Philosophy,  540 
Phrase,  612 
Phraseology,  613 
Picture,  601 
Piece,  614 
Pierce,  608 
Pae,477 
Pillage,  614 
Pillar,  614 
Pinch,  615 
Pine,  357 
Pinion,  615 
Pious,  322 
Pique,  467 
Piteous,  doleful,  349 

pitiful,'^6io 

Pitiable,  615 
Pitiful,  615 
Pittance,  349 
Pity,  566 
Pkce,  to  lay,  547 

position,  621 

siu,  689 

Placid,  201 

Plain,  appatent,  101 

simple,  688 

Plan,  616 
Plank.  176 
Plausible,  598 
Play,  drama,  351 

game,  451 

Player,  50 
Plea,  103 
Pleader,  617 
Pleasant,  agreeable,  81 
^'-'facetious,  416 
Please,  462 
Pleased,  456 
Pleasing,  81 


Pleasure,  617 
Pledge,  earnest,  361 

deposit,  617 

Plenipotentiary,  92 
Plenitude,  450 
Plenteous,  279 
Plentiful,  279 
Pliable,  618 
Pliant,  618 
Plight,619 
Plot,  196 
Pluck,  351 
Plunder,  614 
Plunge,  346 
Poise,  143 
Poison,  619 
Polish,  195 
Polished,  619 
Polite,  civil,  236 

polished,  619 

PoUtic,  620 
PoUute,  272 
Poltroon,  282 
Pomp,  620 
Ponder,  563 
Ponderous,  191 
Poor,  620 
Populace,  288 
Port,  475 
Portend,  131 
Portion,  603 
Portrait,  368 
Pose,  609 
Position,  place,  621 

sitttation,  690 

Positive,  actual,  50 

dejiniu,  308 

Possess,  622 
Possession,  458 
Possessor,  561 
Possible,  427 
Posterior,  622 
Postpone,  306 
Posture,  129 
Potent,  569 
Potentate,  573 
Potential,  737 
Potion,  356 
Pound,  188 
Pour,  623 
Poverty,  623 
Power,  authority,  136 

energy,  379 

faciSty,  417 

Powerful,  569 
Practicable,  427 
Practice,  291 
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Practise,  405 
Praputtical,  195 
Praise,  applautiy  108 

to  appUmdf  623 

Praiseworthy,  545 
Prank,  451 
Prate,  140 
Prattle,  140 
Pray,624 
Prayer,  612 
Precarious,  624 
Precedence,  624 
Precedent,  398 
Preceding,  625 
Precept,  249 
Precinct,  180 
Precious,  625 
Precipitancy,  473 
Precise,  exact,  395 

emcUey  625 

Precision,  538 
Preclude,  to  debar,  298 
to  prevent,  629 

Precursor,  441 
Predecessors,  440 

Predicament,  619 

Predict,  442 

Predominant,  626 

Predominate,  600 

Pre-emmencefprecedencef 
624 

Pre-eminence,     tuperio- 
rity,  626 

Prefkce,  626 

Prefer,  233 

Preferable,  371 

Preference,  choice^  231 

precedence,  624 

Preferment,  636 

Prejudice,  hurt,  491 

prepossession,  627 

Prejudicial,  584 

Prelate,  171 

Preliminary,  532 

Prelude,  626 

Premeditauon,  441 

Preparatory,  oS2 

Preponderate,  600 

Prepossession,  627 

Preposterous,  24 

Prerogative,  237 

Presage,  to  auftur,  131 

■         omen,  592 

Prescribe,  323 

Prescription,  291 

Present,  actual,  50 

• tndowment,  277 


INDEX. 

Present,  to  introduce^  531 

to  offer,  590 

Preserve,  486 
Press,  615 
Pressmg,  505 
Presume,  6i7 
Presumption,  115 
Pretence,  628 
Pretend,  to  affect,  74 

to  feign,  429 

Pretension,  claim,  237 

pretence,  628 

Preternatural,  709 
Pretext,  628 
Pretty,  155 
Prevailing,  626 
Prevalent,  626 
Prevaricate,  389 
Prevent,  to  clog,  242 

—  to  anticipate,  629 
Previous,  625 

Prey,  614 
Price,  280 
Pride,  arrogance,  115 

disdain,  629 

Primarily,  230 
Primary,  597 
Primitive,  597 
Primordial,  597 
Prince,  573 
Principal.  230 
Principally,  230 
Principle,  doctrine,  348 

etement,  630 

^—  maxim,  641 
Print,  506 
Prior,  625 
Priority,  624 
Priory,  276 
Pwstine,  597 
Privacy,  630 
Privilege,  237 
Prize,  to  appraise,  109 

capture,  208 

Probability,  218 
Probable,  551 
Probity,  487 
Proceed,  toflow,  438,  631 

to  advance,  631 

Proceeding,      procedure, 
632 

transaction,  726 

Procedure,  632 
Process^  632 
Procession,  process,  632 

train,  725 

Proclaim,  99 
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Proclamation,  303 
Procrastinate,  306 
Procrastinating,  329 
Procreate,  184 
Procure,  46 
Prodigal,  413 
Prodigious,  490 
Prodigy,  559 
Produce,  afford,  78 

to  create,  283 

product,  632 

Product^  632 
Production,  performance, 

609 
— —  produce,  632 

Mwfc,632 

Productive,  431 
Profanation,  633 
Profime,  502 
Profess,  633 
Profession,  633 
Proffer,  590 
Proficiency,  634 
Profit,  68 
Profligate,  3 
Profundity,  315 
Profuse,  413 
Profiiseness,  634 
Profusion,  634- 
Progenitors,  440 
Progeny,  591 
Prognostic,  592 
Prognosticate,  131 
Programme,  16 
Progress,  634 
Prohibit,  298 
Prohibition,  634 
Project,  616 
Prolific,  431 
Prolix,  328 
Prolong,  to  defer,  306 

to  lengthen,  549 

Prominent,  373 
Promiscuous,  634 
Promise,  635 
Promote,  635 
Promotion,  6S6 
Prompt,  apt,  112 

diligent,  3i9 

Promulgate,  6:^6 
I^neness,  166 
Pronounce,  to  utter,  312, 

636 

to  declare,  637 

Proof,  experiment,  408 

testtmoutf,  637 

I  Propagate,  to  breed,  184 
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Propaeate,  to  spread,  638 
Propel,  644 
Propensity,  166 
Proper,  156 
Property,  goodie  458 

quality,  638 

Prophesy,  44si 
Prophet,  348 
Propinquity,  580 
Propitiate,  258 
Propitious,  133 
Proportion,  rate,  639 
— ^  tymmetry,  711 
Proportionate,  58 
Proposal,  639 
Propose,  640 
Proposition,  phrase,  619 

proposal,  639 

Proprietor,  561 
Propriety,  309 
Prorogue,  640 
Prosecute,  643 
Proselyte,  278 
Prospect,  543 
Prosper,  438 
IVosperity,  640 
Prosperous,  640 
Protect,  306 
Protest,  125 
Protract,  306 
ProTerb,641 
Provide,  709 
Providence,  642 
Province,  346 
Provincialism,  642 
Provisions,  424 
Provoke,  400 
Proximity,  580 
Proxy,  643 
Prudence,  providence,  642 

wisdom,  741 

Prudent,  cautious,  213 

politic,  620 

prudential,  643 

Prudential,  643 

Prying,  523 

Publish,  to  advertise,  71 

to  announce,  99 

(0  promulgate^  636 

Puerile,  childish,  231 

young,  745 

Pull,'351 
Punctual,  395 
Punish,  225 
Punishment,  643 
Purchase,  196 
Pure,  240 
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Purge,  643 

Punfy,  to  chasten,  225 

to  purge,  643 

Purity,  521 
Purlieu,  180 
Purport,  504 
Purpose,  design,  317 

motive,  575 

to  propose,  640 

Purposely,  72 
Pursue,  to  chase,  224 

to  prosecute,  643 

Push,  644 
PusillanimouK,  721 
Put,  547 
Putrefy,  644 
Puzzle,  609 

Q. 
Quack,  224 
Qna^^mire,  559 
Quamty24 
Quake,  682 
Qualified,  644 
Qualify,  573 
Quality,  638 
Quantity,  560 
Quarrel,  645 
Quarter,  346 
Querulous,  448 
Query,  646 
Question,  to  inquire,  522 

a  query,  646 

Quicken,  2^ 
Quickness,  646 
Quiet,  cabn,  201 

«a«e,  362 

Quit,  549 

Quiver,  682 

Quote,  cite,  169     647 

R. 

Race,  489 
Rancour,  474 
Rage,  743 
Rags,  647 
Raiment,  355 
Raise,  549 
Rally,  147 
Ramble,  Jaunt,  535 

to  roam,  648 

Range,  to  adjust,  61 

to  arrange,  648 

to  roam.  646 

Rank,  240 


Ransjm, 648 
Rant,  669 
Rftpsicious,  649 
Rapidity,  646 
Rapine,  614 
Rapture,  365 
Rare,  649 
Rashness,  473 
Rate,  to  calculate,  199 

proportion,  639 

taXf  715 

Ratify,  673 
Ratio,  639 
Rational,  649 
Ravage,  649 
Ravenous,  649 
Ray,  153 
Rekch,650 
Read,  611 
Ready,  112 
Real,  50 
Reabze,  419 
Realm,  650 
Reason,  intellect^  523 
—  motive,  575 

cause,  651 

Reasonable, /a/r,  419 

rational^  6 19 

Rebellion,  527 
Rebound,  651 
Rebuff,  656 
Rebuke,  171 
Recall,  13 
Recant,  13 
Recapitulate,  660 
Recede,  651 
Receipt,  652 
Receive,  to  lake,  30 
—'—  to  admit,  6o 
Recent,  572 
Reception.  652 
Reciprocal,  576 
Recite,  660 
Reckon,  199 
Reclaim,  652 
Recline,  652 
Recognize,  44,  653 
Recoil,  651 
Recollection,  565 
Recompense,  252 
Reconcile,  258 
Recondite,  24 
Record,  57 
Records,  113 
Recount  to  narrate,  578 

to  rehte,  653 

Recover^  653 
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Recreation,  96 
Rectify,  93 
Rectitude,  654 
Recusant,  669 
Redeem,  648 
Redound,  42 
Redress,  654 
Reduce^  554 
Reduction,  97 
Redundancy,  402 
Reel,  654 
Re-establish,  654 
Refer,  91 
Reference,  655 
Refined,  619 
Refinement,  289 
Reflect.  563 
Reflexion,  428 
Reflexions,  anuiderationit 
267 

notesj  583 

Reform,  to  amende  93 

correctiony  280 

to  reelaimy  652 

Refractory,  655 
Refrain,  22 
Refresh,  656 
Refuge,  127 
Refuse,  dressj  353 

to  decline,  656 

Refute,  263 
Regain,  653 
Regal,  539 
Regard,  to  bekoldy  159 

connderatuntj  267 

deference,  307 

to  meditate,  563 

Regimen,  324 
Region,  346 
Register,  211 
Regret,  to  complain,  254 

repentance,  660 

Regularity,  268 
Regulate,  to  direct,  330 

to  govern,  459 

Regulation,  303 
Rehabilitate,  654 
Rehearse,  660 
Reign,  374 
Reiterate,  657 
Reject,  656 
Rejoice,  414 
Rejoinder,  101 
Relate,  653 
Relation,  account,  37 

reference,  6b5 

Relationship,  75 


Relative.  539 
Relatively,  252 
Release,  311 
Relentless,  502 
Rdevant,  109 
Reliance,  314 
Relief,  654 
Relieve,  to  ajtpeate,  106 

to  help,  481 

Religious.  322 
Relinquisn,  1 
Relish,  714 
Reluctant,  657 
Remain,  to  continut,  544 

to  stay,  700 

Remainder,  657 
Remark,  582 
Remarkable,  413 
Remarks,  583 
Remedy,  290 
Remembrance,  565 
Reminder,  565 
Reminiscence,  565 
Remiss,  509 
Remission,  20,  658 
Remnant,  657 
Remonstrate,  to  complain, 

255 

to  reprctent,  662 

Remorse,  660 
Remote,  544 
Remove,  659 
Remuneration,  252 
Rend,  183 
Render,  455 
Renegade,  659 
Renew,  656 
Renounce,  13 
Renovate,  656 
Renown,  422 
Renowned,  659 
Repair,    to     re-establish, 

654 

reparation,  695 

to  resort,  665 

Reparation,  n.,  659 

v.,  659 

Repartee,  660 
Repeal,  14 

Repeat,  to  reiUrate,  657 
— : —  to  rehearse,  660 
Repel,  656 
Repentance,  660 
Repertory,  661 
Repetition,  661,  715 
Repine,  254 
Replace,  654 


Reply,  lOt 
Report,  42$ 
Repose,  ease,  362 

to  reelme,  652 

Repository^  661 
Reprehension,  661 
Represent,  669 
Representation,  684 
Representative,  662 
Repress,  662 
Reprieve,  663 
Reprimand,  171 
Reprisal.  66S 
Reproaon,  to  blame,  171 

scandal,  674 

taunt,  715 

Reprobate,  3 
Reproof,  661 
Reprove,  171 
Repudiate,  to  abfure,  13 

to  disavow,  33S 

Repugnance,  474 
Repuenant,  70 
Repulse^  656 
Reputation,      character, 
220 

fame,  422 

Repute,  422 
Request,  to  ask,  123 

petition,  612 

Require,  663 
Requisite,  579 
Requisition,  237 
Requital,     compensation, 

retribution,  666 

Rescue,  311 
Research,  397 
Resemblance,   analogs, 
97 

likeness,  550 

Resentment,  515 
Reserve,  664 
Reserved,  151 
Reside,  10 
Residue,  657 
Resign,  to  forego,  440 

to  abdicate,  664 

Resignation,  378 
Resist,  595 
Resolution,  analysis,  97 

determination,  664 

Resolve,  to  decide,  302 

to  solve,  695 

Resort,  665 
Resource,  407 
Respect,  307 
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Respite,  663 
Response,  101 
Responsible,  39 
Rest,  ecM,  362 

to  recline,  652 

remainder  J  657 

Restitution,  659 
Restoration,  659 
Restore,    to    rt-ettablishf 

65* 

to  return^  666 

Restrain,  to  ciicaimcrtoey 

233 

to    repress,    662, 

665 

to  restrict,  665 

Restrict,  233,  665 
Result,  666 
Retain,  to  hold,  486 

—  rMert»,  664 
Retaliation,  663 
Retard,  242 
Retinue,  725 
Retire,  651 
Retirement,  630 
Retort,  660 
Retract,  13 
Retreat,  asylum,  127 
— ^  to  recede,  651 
Retribution,  666 
Retrieve,  653 
Return,  to  restore,  666 

—  to  revert,  667 
Rereal,  to  disclose,  S36 
— ^  to  promulgate,  636 
Revenue,  131 
Reverberate,  651 
Revere,  65 
Reverence,  to  adore,  65 

deference,  307 

Reverie,  667 
Reverse,  converse,  277 

—  to  invert,  667 
Revert,  667 
Reviling,  203 
Revive,  656 
Revolt,  527 
Revolution,  527 
Revolve,  563 
Revoke,  to  abjure,  13 
^—  to  abolish,  14 
Reward,  252 
Rhetoric,  371 
Riches,  740 
Ridicule,  667 
Ridiculous,  356 
Right,  claim,  tST 
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Right,  direct,  331 

fair,  419 

Just,  538 

justice,  66S 

Righteous,  668 
Rigid,  668 
Rigorous,  668 
Rigour,  austerity,  133 

severity,  682 

Rim.  185 
Rind,  608 
Riot,  527 
Ripe,  562 
Rise,  to  ascend,  120 

beginnini^,  157 

RUk,  294 
Rite,  216 
Rivalry,  254 
Road,  668 
Roam,  648 
Robbery,  669 
Robust,  strong,  669 
— -  vigorous,  737 
Rodomontade,  669 
Roll,  211 
Romance,  414 
Romantic,  680 
Room,  apartment,  102 

space,  670 

Rot,  644 
Rotundity,  670 
Rough,  abrupt,  17 

coarse,  245 

harsh,  472 

Round,  670 
Roundness,  670 
Rouse,  403 
Route,  668 
Rove,  648 
Royal,  539 
Rub,  217 
Rude,  245 
Rudiment,  630 
Rueful,  349 
Rugged,  17 
Rum,  144 
Ruinous,  320 
Rule,  decree,  303 

to  govern,  469 

to  guide,  469 

order,  597 

Ruling,  626 
Rumour,  423 
Rupture,  444 
Rural,  670 
Rustic,  peasant,  607 
rural,  670 


Sacred,  671 
Sacrifice,  500 
Sacrilege,  d33 
Sad,  671 
Safe,  672 
Sagacious,  64 
Sailor,558 
Sake,  673 
Salary,  606 
Salubrious,  476 
Salutary,  476 
Salutation,  673 
Salute,  accost,  36 

salutation,  673 

Sameness,  494 
Sample,  398 
Sanction,  673 
Sane,  696 
Sanguinary,  175 
Sarcasm,  192 
Satiate,  462 
Satire,  192 
Satirical,  213 
Satisfaction,      compensu' 
tion,  252 

contententment,  273 

Satisfy,  462 
Saturate,  354 
Saunter,  542 
Savage,  barbarous,  147 

ferocious,  430 

Save,  674 
Saving,  364 
Savour,  714 
Saw,  641. 
Saybg,  641 
Scale,  120 
Scan,  159 
Scandal,  674 
Scandalous,  674 
Scanty,  674 
Scarce,  649 
Scarcely,  472 
Scarcity,  675 
Scare,  449 
Scatter,  675 
Scene,  684 
Scent,  444 
Scheme,  616 
Schism,  482 
Scholar,  60 
School,  26 
Science,  geniiu,  453 

knowledge,  540 

Scoff,  536 
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Scold,  171 
Scope,  aim,  83 

import,  604 

Scorching,  194 
"Scorn,  676 
Scornftil,  397 
Scream,  677 
Screen,  48« 
Scribe,  744 
Scruple,  31S 
Scrupulous,  265 
Scrutiny,  397 
Scum^  353 
Scurrilous,  677 
Seaman,  558. 
Search,  examination,  997 

to  seok,  678 

Season,  720 
Seasonable,  721 
Secede,  651 
Seclusion,  630 
Second,  519 
Secondary,  519 
Secrecy,  677 
Secret,  latent,  545 

ciandestine,  677 

Secrete,  482 
Secular,  743 
Secure,  to  ensure,  381 

safe,  672 

Security,  617 
Sedate,  677 
Sediment,  353 
Sedition,  527 
Seditious,  417 
Seduce,  to  entice,  383 

to  suborn,  678 

Sedulous,  329 
See,  159 
Seek,  678 
Seem.  678 
Seemly,  156 
Seize,  212 
Seizure,  208 
Selection,  231 
Self-conceit,    arrogance, 
115 

self 'Will,  678 

Selfish,  370 
Self-sufficiency,  678 
Self-will,  678 
Semblance,  686 
Seminary,  26 
Senior,  370 
Sensation,  428 
Sense, /«e/in^,  428 
—  import,  504 
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Seuae,  Judgment,  bST 
Sensihiiitj,  feelings  428 

tenderness,  679 

Sensible,  conscious,  138 

sensitive^  679 

Sensitive,  679 
Sensualist,  386 
Sentence,  612 
Sententious,  258 
Sentient,  679 
Sentiment,  595 
Sentimental,  680 
Separate,  680 
Sepulchre,  722 
Sepulture,  192 
Sequence,  681 
Serene,  201 
Series,  681 
Serious,  464 
Servant,  350 
Service.  7^^3 
Servitude,  207 
Set,  547 
Settle,  393 
SetUed,  201 
Sever,  680 
Several,  347. 
Severe,  681 
Severity,  aiuterity,  133 

rigour,  682 

Sex, 452 
Shackle,  242 
Shade,  682 
Shadow,  682 
Shake,  to  tremble,  682 

to  agitate,  682 

Shallow,  683 
Shame,  495 
Shamelessness,  179 
Shape,  character,  220 

form,  443 

Share,  part,  603 

to  partake,  603 

Sharp,  ocHf^,  54 

shrill,  686 

Shed,  623 
Shelter,  refuge,  127 

to  hide,  482 

Shield,  to  hide,  482 

buckler,  683 

Shift,  407 
Shine,  153 
Shock,  683 
Shocking,  483 
Shoot,  189 
Shore,  246 
Short,  683 
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Shouting,  238 

Shove,  644 

Show,  ostentation,  598 

exhibition,  684 

to  exhibit,  685 

semblance,  6\i6 

Showy,  452 

Shreds.  647 

Shrewd,  54 

Shriek,  677 

Shrill.  686 

Shrink,  687 

Shrub,  195 

Shudder,  682 

Shun,  391 

Shut,  687 

Shy,  151 

Sickness,  338 

Sight,  684 

Sign,  372 

Signal,  emblem,  S7t 

memorable,  564 

Signalize,  687 

Significant,  687 

Signification,  504 

Signify,  to  express,  410 

to  implu,  503 

to  notify,  584 

to  denote,  688 

Silence,  712 

Silent,  dumb,  358 

tacit,  712 

Silljr.  688 

Similarity,  550 

Simile,  569 

Similitude,    likeness, 
550 

metaphor,  569 

Simple,  plain,  688 

sillu,  (iB8 

single,  688 

Simulate,    to    feign, 
I      429 

to  mimic,  570 

Sin,  284 
I  Since,  966 
j  Sincere,  478 
'  Sincerity,  487 

Single,  individual,  516 

onljf,  593 

simple,  688 

Singular,  eccentric,  363 

extraordinary,  689 

Sink,  357 

Sinuous,  689 

Site,  place,  689 

—  situation,  690 
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Situation,     eircunutance, 

955 
— .—  posttton^  6il,  690 

iiUf  690 

staUj  690,  699 

Size,  190 
Sketch,  691 
Skill,  11 
Skin.  691 
Slack,  691 
Slander,  «03 
Slang,  204 
sunt,  692 
Slaughter,  to  kUlf  539 

masncrtf  561 

Slavery,  207 
Slay,  539 
Sleep,  692 
Sleepy,  358. 
Slender,  69^2 
Slide,  437 
Slight,  neglect,  580 

slender,  692 

Slim,  692 
Slip,  457 
Slope,  692 
Slothful,  507 
Slow,  692 
Sluggish,  507 
Slumber,  692 
Sly,  117 
Small,  551 
Smear,  296 
Smell,  44^ 
Smooth,  693 
Smother,  232 
Snatch,  212 
Sneer,  536 
So,  266 
Soak,  354 
Sober,  23 
Sociable,  693 
Social,  695 
Society,    atsoeialUmf 

126 

fellowihipf  430 

Soft,  453 
Soil,  land,  542 

to  SHlltfy  708 

Sojourn,  10 
Solace,  2^ 
Soldier-like,  559 
Sole,  693 
Solecism,  642 
Solemn,  464 
Solicit,  123 
Solicitude,  694 


Solid,  694 

Solitary,  dewlatey  318 

individiuUy  516 

lanebt,  553 

—:-»&,  693 

Solitude,  630 
Solve,  695 
Sonorous,  553 
Soon,  361 
Soothe,  106 
Sophistical,  421 
Sophisticated,  281 
Sorcerer,  556 
Sordid,  581 
Sorrow,  77 
Sorry,  695 
Sort,  220 
Soul,  570 
Sound,  healthif,  696 

tone,  722 

Sour,  44 

Source,  begmningy  157 
^-^  spring,  698 
Sovereign,  monarch,  573 

supreme,  695 

Space,  670 
Spacious,  95 
Spare,  674 
Sparing,  36 i 
Sparkle,  153 
Speak,  696 
Special,  696 
Specie,  210 
Species,  220 
Specific,  696 
Specious,  598 
Speck,  697 
Spectacle,  684 
Spectator^  697 
Spectre,  454 
Speculation,  697 
Speech,  address,  56 

language,  544 

Speechless,  358 
Speed,  to  accelerate,  28 

haste,  472 

Quickness,  646 

Spend,  698 
Sphere,  143 
Spill,  623 
Spire,  700 
Spirit,  animation,  99 

soul,  570 

Spiritual,  498 
Spite,  467 

Splendid,  bright,  184 
— ^  grand,  460 


Splendour,  620 
SpUt,  183 
Spoilt  614 
Spontaneoos,  696 
Sporadic,  386 
Sport,  amueement,  96 

to  Jest,  536 

Sportive,  227 
Spot,  Ate.  689 

tpeek,696 

Spouse,  492 
Sprain.  702 
Spread,  to  propagate,  638 

to  scatter,  675 

Sprightly,  227 

Spring,  to  flaw,  438,  631 

Jountatn,69S 

Sprinkle,  675 
Sprout,  189 
Spruce,  439 
Spurious,  281 
Spurn,  676 
Spy,  699 
Squander,  739 
Squeamish,  426 
Squeeze,  to  crush,  188 
— ^  to  pinch,  615 
Stability,  268 
Stagger,  654 
Stain,  248 
Stammer,  699 
Stamp,  character,  220 

impresnon,  506 

Standard,  699 
Stare,  462 
Startle,  449 
State,  reo/m,  650 

sittiation,  690 

condition,  699 

Stately,  460 
Station,  621 
Statue,  700 
Statute,  303 
Stay,  to  abide,  10 

to  remain,  700 

SteadftstncBS,  268 
Steadiness,  268 
Steep,  354 
Steeple,  700 
Step,  600 
Sternness,  133 
Stick,  241 
Stifle,  232 
StiU,  calm,  201 

however,  489 

Stimulate,  403 
Stipend,  606 
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Stir,  576 

Stock, /amt/v,  489 

store,  701 

Store,  701 
Storm,  701 
Storj,  37 
Stout,  701 
Straight,  531 
Strain,  702 
Strait,  70« 
Strange,  363 
Stranger,  441 
Strangle,  239 
Stratum,  728 
Stray,  739 
Stream,  brook^  188 

to  guihy  469 

currenty  703 

Strength,  379 
Strengthen,  633 
Strenuous,  703 
Stress,  accentf  30 

strain^  702 

Stretch,  650 
Strew,  675 
Strictness,  133 
Stricture,  287 
Strife,  7a^ 
Strike,  154 
Strip,  168 
Strive,  70 1 
Stroll,  648 
Strong,  mighty^  569 
robtitt,  669 

—  vigorousy  737 
Stubborn,  705 
Structure,  365 
Struggle,  704 
Studjr,  application,  103 

io  UarTif  705 

Stupid,  706 
Sturdy,  669 
Stutter,  699 

Style,  613 
Suavity,  733 
Subdue,  26 1 
Subject,  accountable,  39 

materials,  561 

object,  706 

subordinate,  706 

Subjugate,  264 
Sublime,  460 
Submerge,  312 
Submission,  586 
Submissive,  obedient,  586 

—  pauive,  605 
Submit,  745 


Subordinate,  706 
Suborn,  to  seduce^  678 

to  bribe,  JOT 

Subsequent,  622 
Subservient,  706 
Subside,  707 
Subsidiary,  137 
Subsist,  406 
Subsistence,  552 
Substance,  392 
Substantial,  694 
Substantiate,  449 
Substitute,  643 
Subterftige,  728 
Subtle,  117 
Subtraction,  304 
Subvert,  667 
Succeed,  439 
Success^  736 
Succession,  681 
Succinct,  concise,  258 

precise,  625 

short,  683 

Succour,  kelp,  481 

to  help,  481 

Suffer,  to  allow,  90 

to  bear,  707 

to  tolerate,  722 

Suffering,  601 
Sufficient,  58 
Suffocate,  232 
Suflrage,  738 
Suggest,  to  dictate,  323 

to  insinuate,  524 

Suggestion,  484 
Suit,  to  Jit,  435 

petition,  612 

Suitable,  111 
Suitor,  708 
Sullen,  574 
SuUy,  708 
Sum,  723 

Summary,  abridgment, 
16 

cursory,  291 

short, '6^ 

Summit,  708 
Summon,  168 
Sumptuous,  459 
Sunder,  680 
Sundry,  347 
Superb,  460 
Supercilious,  337 
Superficial,  683 
Superficies,  710 
Superfluity,  402 
Superhuman,  709 


Superintendence,  599 
Superiority,      excellence, 

401 

pre-eminence,  626 

Supernatural,  709 
Supersede,  709 
Supervene,  42 
Supervision,  599 
Supine,  551 
Supple,  618 
Supplicate,    to   ask, 

123 

to  pray,  624 

Supply,  709 
Support,  help,  481 

livelihood,  552 

to  maintain,  557 

sanctum,  673 

to  sustain,  710 

Supposition,  468 
Supposititious,  281 
Suppress,  662 
Supreme,  695 
Sure,  52 
Surfece,  710 
Surge,  740 
Surmise,  468 
Surmount,  264 
Surpass,  401 
Suiprise,  710 
Surrender,  312 
Surround,  233 
Survey,  737 
Survive^  600 
SusceptibiU^r,  428 
Suspense,  7S1 
Suspicion,  327 
Suspicious,  385 
Sustain,    to   maintain, 

556 

to  support,  710 

Sustenance,  552 
Swain,  607 
Swamp,  559 
Swarm,  288 
Sway,  519 
Swell,  711 
Swerve,  739 
SwiftncHM,  646 
Sycophant,  437 
Symbol,  372 
Symmetry,  711 
Sympathy,  566 
Symntom,  514 
Syncnronous,  246 
Synopsis,  16 
System,  712 
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T. 


Tacit,  nt 

Taciturnity,  Tit 

Tact,  714 

Taint,  i7% 

Take,  JO 

Tale,  37 

Talent,  11 

Talisman,  713 

Talk,  696 

Talkative,  553 

Tall,  484 

TaUy,  713 

Tame,  453 

Tangible,  apparent y  104 

patpabU,  60i 

Tantamount,  389 
Tardy,  69« 
Target,  683 
Tarnish,  708 
Tarry,  54« 
Tartness,  48 
Task,  714 
Taste,  genius,  453 

tacty  714 

flavouTj  714 

Tatters,  647 

Taunt,  715 

Tautology,  repetition, ^i. 

715 
Tax,  715 
Teach,  519 
Tear,  183 
Tease,  100 
Tedious,    irksome ^    716, 

721 
Teem,  716 
Tell,  to  disclose,  336 

to  narrate,  578 

Temerity,  473 
Temper,    dispositiony 

343 

to  moderate,  572 

mood,  574 

Temperament,  445 
Temperate,  «3 
Tempest,  701 
Temporal,  743 
Temporary,  717 
Tempt,  383 
Tenacious,  61 
Tenacity,  717 
Tend,  <59 
Tendency,  bent,  166 

drift,  356 

Tender,  718 


INDEX. 

Tenderness,    attachment, 

in 

unsihility,  678 

Tenet,  348 
Tenor,  50* 
Tent,  180 
Tentative,  408 
Term,  condition,  118 

word,  411 

Terminate,  tojinish,  43 

to  cease,  ?15 

to  close,  433 

Termination,  243 
Terrible,  352 
Terrific,  352 
Terrify,  449 
Territory,  718 
Terror,  85 
Test,  699 
Testify,  410 
Testimony,  G&T 
Theft,  6^ 
Then,  266 
Thence,  266 
Theologian,  718 
Theory,  697 
Therefore,  166 
Thick,  187 
Thicket,  742 
Thb,  692 
Think,  718 
Thought,  718 
Thoughtful,  719 
Thoughtless,  509 
Thoughts,  267 
Threat,  719 
Threatening,  499 
Thrifty,  364 
Thrive,  438 
Throb,  602 
Throng,  288 
Throw,  720 
Thrust,  644 
Thwart,  595 
Tide,  703 
Tidings,  581 
Tie,  169 
Tight,  702 
Tillage,  289 
Time,  date,  295 

duration,  720 

season,  720 

Timely,  720 
Timid,  721 
Timorous,  721 
Tinge,  248 
Tint,  490 


Tire,  534 
TireMme,721 
Tide,  577 
ToU,743 
Token,  514 
Tolerate,  to  allou:,  90 

to  suffer,  722 

ToU,715 
Tomb,  722 
Tome,  722 
Tone,  722 
Tongue,  544 
Too,  92 
Tool,  525 
Top,  708 
Torment,  723 
Torpid,  723 
Tortuous,  689 
Torture,  723 
Toss,  to  sha](€y  682 

to  throw,  720 

Total,  whole,  384 
— ^  amount,  723 
Totter,  654 
Touch,  to  affect,  73 

contact,  723 

Touching,  724 
Tour,  excursion,  535 

circuit,  670 

Tower,  700 

Trace,  to  derive,  316 

track,  724 

Track,  724 
Tract,  district,  346 

treatise,  392 

Tractable,  348 
Trade,  profession^  6SS 

commerce,  725 

Traducement,  203 
Traffic,  725 
Tragic,  606 
Tram,  to  accustom,  43 

procession,  725 

Training,  366 
Traitorous,  728 
Tranquil,  201 
Transact,  726 
Transaction,  736 
Transcend,  401 
Transcribe,  726 
Transfer,  to  deliver,  312 
—  to  transport,  727 
Transfigure,  568 
Transform,  568 
Transgress^  726 
Transgression,  284 
Transient,  717 
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Transitory,  717 
Translation,  735 
Translucent,  7^ 
Transmute,  568 
Transparent,  7?7 
Transport,  to  bcnishy  141 

to  carryy  186 

—  ecsteuy,  365 

to  transfer,  727 

Travel,  537 
Travestie,  19t 
Treacherous,  failhUuy 

4«0 

insidious,  514 

traitorouSy  7^ 

Treasonable,  728 
Treasure,  485 
Treat,  146 
Treatise,  39« 
Treatment,  728 
Tremble,  682 
Tremendous,  352 
Tremor,  80 
Trepidation,    agitation, 

80 

alarm,  85 

Trespass,  284 
Trial,  ejfort,  368 

experiment,  408 

Tribute,  715 
Trick,  to  cheat,  226 

artifice,  728 

Trifling,  497 
Trip,  535 
Triumph,  736 
Tririaf,  497 
Troop,  143 
Trouole,  77 
Troublesome,  721 
Truce,  115 
Truck,  149 
True,  50 
Tniifim,  641 
Trust;  belief,  161 

hope,  488 

Trusty,  420 
Truth,  729 
Try,  729 
Tug,  351 
Tumble,  357 
Tumid,  730 
Tumult,  238 
Tumultuary,  730 
Tumultuous,    boisterous, 

177 

tumultuary,  730 

Turbulent,  177 


INDEX. 

Turgid,  bombastic,  730 

tumid,  730 

Turn,  166 
Twine,  730 
Twirl,  730 
Twis^  730 
Type,  730 
Tyrannical,  19 
Tyro,  730 


U. 

Ugliness,  731 
Ultimate,  conclusive,  259 

laUst,  545 

Umpire,  537 
Unapproachable,  507 
Unbefief,  334 
Unbounded,  182 
Uncertain,  doubtful,  350 

precarious,  624 

U  ncertainty,  731 
Unconquerable,  526 
Uncouth,  awkttard,  139 

coarse,  245 

Uncovered,  577 
Undaunted,  178 
Undecided,  533 
Undeniable,  512 
Under,  731 
Understand,  110 
Understanding,  528 
Undertaking,  731 
Unessential,  497 
Unfold,  322 
Ungainly,  139 
Unroyernable,  655 
Unhappy,  571 
Uniform,  387 
Unimpaasioned,  342 
Unimportant,  497 
Unintelligible,  732 
Union,  732 
Unison,  concord,  259 

melody,  564 

Unite,  to  coalesce,  244 

to  attach,  264 

— —  to  join,  536 
Universal,  732 
University,  26 
Unleamea,  495 
Unless,  402 
Unlettered,  495 
Unlike,  733 
Unlimited,  182 
Unmerciful,  566 
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Unoffending,  472 
Unprincipled,  3 
Unproductive,  148 
Unquestionable,  512 
Unravel,  322 
Unrelenting,  502 
Unruly,  655 
Unsearchable,  523 
Unspeakable,  517 
Untruth,  421 
Unutterable,  517 
Unwilling,  657 
Upbraid,  171 
Uphold,  557 
Upon,  15,  598 
Uprightness,  487 
Uproar,  238 
Urbanity,  733 
Urge,  to  hasten,  28 

to  enforce,  \J81 

Urgent,  505 
Usage,  custom,  291 

treatment,  728 

Use,  accustom,  43 

to  employ,  374 

utility,  733 

Usefulness,  733 
Useless,  734 
Usually,  447 
Usurp,  112 
UtUity,  733 
Utter,  312,  636 


Vacancy,  509 
Vacant,  empty,  375 

idle,  495 

Vacuity,  509 
Vagary,  204 
Vague,  546 
Vam,  517,  734. 
Valiant,  178 
Valour,  734 
Valuable,  625 
Value,  to  appraise,  109 

cost,  280 

Vanish,  7S4 
Vanity,  115 
Vanquish,  264 
Vapour,  476 
Variable,  511 
Variableness,  204 
Variance,  343 
Variation,  change^  219 
—  difference,  325 
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Variation,  variety^  735 

Variety,  variation^  219 

differenety  385 

change  f  735 

VariouSy  347 

Vary,  219 

Vast,  490 

Vaunt,  176 

Vehement,  450 

Veil,  241 

Velocity,  646 

Venal,  735 

Venerate,  65 

Venial,  735 

Venom,  619 

Venture,  danger^  294 

to  dare,  295 

Venturesome,  69 

Veracity,  729 

Verbal,  596 

Verge,  185 

Verify.  121 

Veritable,  50 
Verity,  729 
Versatile,  511 
Version,  735 
Vertex,  708 
Vestige,  724 
Vestment.  355 
Vesture,  355 
\'ex,  589 
Vexation,  736 
Vibration,  736 
Vice,  284 
Vicinity,  580 
Vicissitude,  736 
Victor,  265 
Victory,  736 
Victuals,  424 
Vie,  704 
View,  aim,  83. 

aspect^  124 

to  behold,  159 

Utndscapey  543 

to  survey,  737 

Vigilant,  740 
Vigorous,  737 
Vigour,  379 
Vile.  149 
VUification,  203 
Vindicate,  to  avenge,  131 

to  maintatnf  557 

Violate,  726 
Violence,  737 
Violent,  450 
Virtual,  737 
Virtue,  goodness,  458 


INDEX. 

Virtue,  honour,  73T 
Visage,  416 
Visoera,738 
Visible,  10« 
Vision,  454 
Visionary,  382 
Visitant,  738 
Visitation,  198 
Visitor,  738 
VitUte,  272 
Vituperate,  171 
Viyacious,  227 
Viyacity,  99 
Viyid,  184 
Vocabulary,  324 
Vocal,  596 
Vocation,  375 
Vociferation,  238 
Vogue,  291 
Voiceless,  358 
Void,  dettituU,  320 
'•^-^  empty,  375 
Volatility,  549 
Volume,  mass,  560 

tome,  722 

Voluntary,       gratuitous^ 

463 
—  spontaneous,  698 
Voluptuary,  386 
Voracious,  64^ 
Vote,  738 
Vouch,  738 
Vow,  to  consecrate,  266 

oath,  585 

Voyage,  537 
Vulgar,  251 


W. 

Wages,  606 
Wakeful,  740 
Walk,  209 
Wan,  601 
Wander,  to  roam,  618 

to  deviate,  739 

Want,  541 
Wares,  458 
Warlike,  559 
Warm,  478 
Warmth,  458 
Warn,  64 
Warrant,  739 
Wary,  213 
Waste,  739 
Watch,  740 
Watchful,  740 


Waterman,  177 

Wave,  740 

Waver,  313 

Way.  668 

WwJth,740 

Weaken,  380 

Weakness,  417 

Weapons,  115 

Weariness,  426 

Wearisome,  721 

WeaiT,534 

Wedding,  559 

Wedlock,  559 

Weight,  buitden,  191 

heaviness,  464 

importance,  505 

Weighty,  191 

Welcome,  31 

Welfiire,640 

Well-being,  640 

Wheedle,  197 

Wherefore,  266 

Whim,  204 

Whirl,  730 

Whiten,  173 

Whole,  all,  87 

complete,  384 

Wholesome,  476 

Wicked,  140 

Wickedness,  284 

Wide,  187 

Wield,  183 

Willing,  spontttnecus,46^, 

698 
Wily,  117 
Win,  46 
Wind,  741 
Wing,  615 
Wink,  175 
Wisdom,  742 
Wish,  742 
Wit,  buffoon,  189 
—  humour,  192 
Withdraw,  651 
Withstandf,  595 
Witness,  742 
Wiaurd,556 
WoeM,S49 
Wonder,  amaiement,  M 

marvel,  559 

Wood,  742 
Wooer,  708 
Word,  411 
Work,  to  operate,  594 

production,  632 

te«J^714 

labour,  742 
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World,  542 
Worldly,  743 
Worship,  65 
Worth,  value,  280 

merit,  668 

Wrangle,  535 
Wrath.  743 
Wreath,  744 
Wrench,  74 1 
Wrest,  744 
Wretched,  571 
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Wring,  744 
Writer,  741 
Wrong,  offence,  284 
— ;-  hurt,  491 


y. 


Yet.  489 

Yield,  to  afford,  78 
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Yield,  to  concede,  215 

to  sttbmit,  745 

Yielding,  586 
Young,  745 
Youthful,  745 


Zeal,  745 

Zealot,  382 
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